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PREFACE 


The  New  Intebnational  Yeab  Book  for  1009,  like  Its  two  predecessors,  tlie  TOlumee  for  1Q07 
and  1008,  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  encyclopedia  of  the  year,  placing  on  record,  so  far  as 
possible  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  the  leading  features 
SCOPg  07  of  the  year's  activities  In  every  field.  It  is  not  a  specialist's  hand- 
■juia  book,   but    a   general   work  of  reference.     Each  of  the  departments, 

TEAB  BOOK  however,  is  prepared  by  a  specialist  and  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  insure  accuracy  and  the  selection  of  the  most  important  topics. 
No  other  volume  aiming  at  this  degree  of  compreltensivenesB  is  published  in  English. 
There  ore,  of  course,  many  annual  publications  dealing  with  special  subjects,  and  there  are,  in 
tbe  more  general  Held,  a  number  of  almanacs,  statistical  handbooks,  summaries  and  abstracts, 
but  none  of  these  attempts  an  encyclopedic  survey  of  the  year.  The  nearest  approach  to  an 
annual  encyclopiedia  is  that  excellent  English  publication,  Hazell'8  Annual,  but  in  this  the  com- 
paratively wide  range  of  topics  Is  secured  only  by  carrying  the  condensation  of  discussion 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point;  and  the  space  at  its  disposal  does  not  admit  any  adequate 
record  of  progress  in  the  arts,  science  and  literature,  or  any  full  presentation  of  tbe  year's 
statistics,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  disadvantage,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  of  surveying 
*the  United  States  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope. 

Apart  from  tbe  present  volume  there  is  in  this  country  no  work  of  reference  that  ap- 
proaches the  scope  even  of  BazeU'a  Annual;  there  Is  no  annual  record  of  current  history; 
there  is  no  compilation  of  statistics  at  alt  comparable  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book;  and 
there  is  no  record  of  political  events  such  as  is  supplied  to  British  readers  by  the  Britiah 
Annual  Register,  The  need  of  a  comprehensive  annual  reference  t>ook  in  this  field  is  too 
obvious  to  require  demonstration.  TIm  only  questions  are  those  which  concern  tbe  manner  of 
execution.  The  chief  difficulties  arise  from  space  limits,  and  the  danger  of  disproportionate 
toeatment  and  of  the  omission  of  important  topics.  As  regards  space  the  New  InTBBNi.TiONAL 
Yeai'  Book  has  an  advantage  over  most  annual  publications  in,  that  hy  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum introductory  manner  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  general  works  of  reference  and  is  not 
especially  applicable  to  the  year,  it  gains  space  for  the  more  adequate  treatment  of  the  year 
itself.  It  does  not  carry  the  same  text,  reviaed  from  year  to  year,  but  prepares  tbe  entire 
text  anew  each  year.  As  to  proportionate  treatment  and  the  proper  selection  of  topics,  no 
work  of  reference  is  free  from  defects,  but  an  annual  volume  ought  to  show  steady  improve- 
ment in  these  respects,  profiting  from  criticism  and  suggestion.  The  Yeab  Book  for  1000  ex- 
ceeds somewhat  the  length  of  tlie  previous  year's  issue.  It  includes  an  account  of  the  recent 
progress  of  Biblical  Cbiticisu,  a  more  extended  review  of  Electobai,  Kefobh  proposals  and 
acliievements,  with  a  special  article  under  that  head  by  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  and 
an  ampler  treatment  of  Municipal  Govebnment. 

Amon^  the  leading  features  of  the  year  1000  requiring  treatment  in  the  present  volume, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:    The  movement  of  financial  recovery  which  began  in  the  clos- 

  ing    months    of    1908,  gained  strength  in   1909,   and  in  many  in- 

BOME  FBA'il'UlftES  dustries,  conditions  were  tietter  than  they  were  before  tlie  panic. 
07  THB  Under  the   title   Financial  Review  will  be  found  an  account  uf 

1909  TOIiUKE — THB  the  general  tendencies,  and  in  separate  articles  on  tlie  leading  in- 
UNITED  STATES  dustries,  on  crops  and  on  foreign  countries,  more  specific  details 
are  given.  The  articles  on  Aobicultubb,  and  allied  topics,  pre- 
pared nnder  the  direction  of  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washingttm,  record 
the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Despite  the  improved  methods 
of  production  and  the  increased  output,  the  high  prices  continued,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  discussion  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  most  of  it  vague  and  speculative,  had  already 
swollen  to  formidable  bulk.  Facts  bearing  on  this  problem  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
Pbices,  Food  and  Nutbition,  Aobicultube,  etc.  In  the  United  States  tiie  chief  political  in- 
terest of  the  year  centred  in  the  Tabiff,  whose  provisions  are  analyzed  under  that  title,  and 
whose  passage  through  Congress  with  a  summary  of  the  debates  will  be  found  under  the 
UxiTED  States,  paragraphs  on  Politica  and  Government.  Public  interest  in  the  aubjeet  of 
Go!fBEBTATioiT  OT  NATURAL  ItESfiUBCES,  Continued  during  tbe  year,  and  the  matter  assumed  a 
political  aspect,  owing  to  the  Ballingeb-Pinchot  Contbovebst,  which  is  discussed  in  the 
article  Lands,  Public,  and  in  the  paragraphs  on  Politics  and  Qovemment,  under  United 
States.  In  the  historical  paragraphs  under  United  States  will  also  be  found  an  account  of 
tbe  spirited  controversies  that  arose  in  the  closing  months  of  the  Roosevelt  Administbation 
over  the  Secret  Service,  over  the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  over 
the  President's  letter  in  regard  to  Senator  Tillman;  a  review  of  the  Taft  Aduinistbation, 
and  of  the  contest  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Speaker ;  a  summary  of  both  sessions  of  Conobess, 
of  the  Fobuqk  Rklatiok8  of  the  United  States,  of  the  frauds  in  the  Custom  House,  etc.  In 
the  political  record  nnder  tbe  Borate  States,  which  has  been  reviaed  hy  the  editors  of  leading 
newspuera  in  each  of  the  States,  will  be  found  a  summary  of  legislation,  and  of  the  ehiiS 
cvettta  in  party  polities,  and  a  reeord  of  suoh  important  happenings  as  the  coHapse  ol  the  re- 
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form  movement  in  San  Francisco;  the  spread  of  Psoiiibition  in  Indiana  and  other  States,  and 
the  check  administered  to  the  movement  in  Alabama  where  the  constitutional  amendment  was 
defeated;  the  result  of  the  November  elections,  especially  in  New  York  State,  etc. 

Gbeat  Bsitain  passed  through  the  most  interesting  political  year  in  her  recent  history. 
TusKEX  waa  Uie  scene  of  a  counter-revolution,  whose  prompt  and  complete  suppression,  fol- 
lowed by  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid,  illustrated  the  strength  of  the  new 
rt^gime.   Disorders  in  Fkbsia  finally  culminated  in  the  triumphaat  entry  of 
TOBBIOK  the  Nationalist  forces  into  Teheran  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional 

regime,  the  deposition  of  the  Shah,  and  the  accession  of  his  young  son, 
Ahmed  Mirza.  Sweden  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  strikes 
in  the  history  of  lahor  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Spain  was  for  many  months  the  centre  of 
public  interest,  owing  to  the  Biff  War,  the  Barcelona  Riots,  and  the  execution  of  Professor 
Ferrer.  Bepublican  institutions  in  France  seemed  for  the  moment  menaced  by  the  alarming 
advance  of  syndicalism,  as  illustrated  by  the  two  postmen's  strikes.  Naval  maladministration 
was  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  the  year,  and  the  debate  on  that  subject  in  the  Chamber  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Clemenceau  Ministry,  and  tlie  accession  of  M.  Briand  to  the  premiership.  The 
Baxjuan  Question  reached  an  acute  pliase  in  the  early  months  of  the  Tear,  when  war  between 
Austria  and  Servia  seemed  at  any  moment  imminent,  but  matters  were  finally  amicably  adjusted, 
and  the  Austrian  annexation  of  the  two  provinces  was  acknowledged  by  the  Powers  as  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Negotiations  with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  as  to  compensation  were  successfully 
carried  out.  The  weaknMS  of  parliamentary  institutions  in  Gbeecb  was  illustrated  by  the 
mutinous  spirit  in  both  army  and  navy  and  by  the  high-handed  measures  of  the  Military 
League.  In  Afsica  a  turning  point  was  reached  through  the  formation  of  the  South 
AraiCAn'  Union.  In  the  Far  East  the  long-standing  difficulties  between  China  and  Japan  were 
settled,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  by  the  agreements  of  August  and  September. 

In  Mechanical  Enoineebinq  new  methods  evolved  during  the  year  for  using  the  Steau 
TUEBINI  effldently  as  exemplified  by  the  Melvllle-MacAlpine  Beduction  gear,  offered  a  topic 
of  more  than  passing  interest.   Bbidqb  and  Canal  construction  moved  on 
rapidly  during  the  year,  and  the  process  on  the  Panama  Canal  was  as 
APPLIED  steady  and  important  as  it  was  lacking  in  sensational  features,  after  tha 

SCIENCE,  ETC.  settlement  of  the  lock  vs.  sea-level  controversy.  In  other  branches  of  Civil, 
Mechanical,  Sanitabt,  and  Electbical  Engineerino  the  year's  progress, 
while  not  marked  by  achievements  of  extraordinary  importance  and  magni- 
tude was  of  such  character  that  it  cannot  be  disregarded;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Botany, 
Cheuistbt,  PnysiCB  and  the  other  sciences,  although  in  Astbonout  the  approach  of  Halley^s 
comet  contributed  in  addition,  matter  of  popular  interest.  In  AEBONAUTtcs  the  record  was  an 
unusually  interesting  one,  including  M.  Bleriot's  notable  flight  across  the  Channel.  In  Mbdz- 
ciifB  attention  was  called  to  the  efforts  to  cope  with  such  diseases  as  the  Sleepino  Sicknhw, 
the  HooKwoBiE  Disease,  Pellaqba,  and  Cahceb,  in  all  of  which  progress  waa  reported.  In 
HlUTABY  and  Naval  Affaibb  the  year  was  marked  by  many  changes.  Extensive  rearma- 
ments, especially  of  the  artillery  of  European  armies  emphasized  the  ever  present  prospect  of 
war.  The  Manoeuvres  of  the  year  were  conducted  in  a  more  practical  spirit  and  on  a  laiver 
scale.  The  Navies  showed  not  only  an  increase  in  the  size  and  number 'of  battlofaipa,  out 
equally  important  changes  in  the  development  of  personnel  and  equipment. 

The  material  for  the  statistical  articles  is  derived  from  omclnl  sources,  and  in  the  prep- 
paratton  of  these  articles  as  well  as  of  those  which  deal  with  public  affairs,  especially  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  invaluable  aid  has  been  given  by  government  officials.  Among  those 
to  whom  special  recognition  is  due  for  such  services  may  be  mentioned  the  following;  Major 
Frank  Mclntyre,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  Philippines;  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor;  Mr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  Director  of  the  Census;  various  officials  in  the 
Departments  of  War,  Navy  and  the  Interior;  the  Superintendents  of  Education,  Commission- 
ers of  Charities  and  Correetiona,  Treasurers,  the  officers  of  colleges,  societies  and  religious 
bodies;  and  the  editors  of  leading  newBpa|>ers  in  the  States,  who  Have  cooperated* in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  paragraphs  on  State  politics  and  history. 

FRANK  MOORE  COLBY. 
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^BAIVDOKED  PABJCS.    See  AaucuL-  ghee,  elvet,  and  gam  arable.  Betide*  Harrar 

TUBE.  fmiMrtAnt  trading  centres  are  Addis  Abeba  and 

ABDT7L  HAXTD  ZX.    See  Tub-  Ankober. 

KET.   There  are  very  few  fpMd  roads  In  Abyssinia, 

 A'BXCEETT,  Abtrvb  Williaic.  but  in  and  about  Addis  Abeba  some  metalled 

An  English  writer  and  dramatist,  died  Jan-  roads  have  refiently  hfvn  eonstnicted.  A  rail- 
nary  14,  1009.  He  was  born  at  Fulham,  Oc-  way  extends  from  Jibuti,  on  the  French  Somali 
tober  25,  1844,  and  was  educated  at  Felatead  coast.  103  miles  to  Dir<^  Dawa,  about  25  miles 
School.  He  served  for  some  years  in  the  War  from  Harrar.  In  January,  1fKI9;  a  new  company 
Office,  and  alfto  practiced  law.  From  1805  to  was  formed  to  complete  the  line  through  Harrar 
1868  he  edited  the  (lioiptcortn  and  from  1868  and  to  Addis  Abeba,  628  miles  distant  from 
to  1S70  the  Britunnia  Magazine.  He  acted  as  Jibuti.  The  survey  has  been  mtuXe  and  giad- 
upecial  correspondent  in  the  Franco-German  ing  bef(un.  Telejfraph  lines  (over  1000  miles) 
War,  and  in  1R74  joined  the  statT  of  Punch,  connect  the  capital  with  Harrar,  with  Jibuti, 
on  which  he  remained  until  1902.  In  1002-3  and  with  Masnawa,  in  Eritrea.  There  is  also  a 
he  edited  John.  BuU.  A'Beckett  wrote  several  considerable  amount  of  telephone  line, 
three-act  comedies,  and  many  books,  among  The  financial  business  of  the  gwemment  Is 
them.  The  Ohost  of  Orimatone  Orange  OATT),  transacted  by  the  Bank  of  Abyasinia  (main 
The  Mystery  of  Mostyn  Manor  (1878) ;  iforfcm  office  at  Addis  Abeba).  which  has  an  anthorind 
Arabian  Jiighte  (1885);  The  Modem  Adam  capiUl  of  £500.000.  The  current  coin  of  the 
(JH99);  rAe  a'Beckette  of  Pwieh  (1903).  country  is  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  but  tha 
ABBUZZl,  Duke  of  •an.  Bee  Exflouttoit.  new  Meneiek  dollar  (the  talari,  worth  about  SO 
ABTSSmA.  An  independent  country  in  cents)  is  tlie  official  standard, 
eastern  Africa  comprising  several  so-called  The  Abyssinian  government  is  essentially  ©f  a 
kingdoms  besides  territories  and  dependencies,  feudal  character.  Each  of  the  large  proviTices 
The  area  is  rtitimated  at  308,000  square  miles,  is  governed  by  a  Rat,  a  prince  or  feudal  chief, 
and  the  population  at  upwards  of  9,000,000.  under  whom  are  governors  of  districts  and 
The  resident  population  of  most  of  the  towns  is  chiefs  of  villages.  The  more  important  Rasee 
very  small,  but  the  capital,  Addis  Abeba,  is  constitute  a  kind  of  state  council.  At  the  head 
stated  to  have  between  30,000  and  36,000  in-  of  the  state  Is  the  Emperor.  Meneiek  II.  in  1900, 
iKibitants;  Harrar,  40.000;  Gondar,  6000;  who  as  King  of  Shoa  became  ruler  of  all  Aby* 
Aksum,  5000;  MahderarMariam,  4000;  and  DM  "ini*  in  1880.  He  has  constituted  a  council  of 
Dawa,  4500.  Coptic  Christianity  is  preferred,  ministers,  which  met  for  the  first  time  in  July, 
and  education,  which,  according  to  an  edict  IfOR.  The  administration  of  justice  Ilea  with 
issued  by  the  Emperor  in  October,  1907,  is  com-  the  Rases  and  petty  chiefs,  with  right  of  appeal 
pulsory  for  male  children,  is  carried  on  by  to  the  Emperor. 

Coptic  teachers  provided  by  the  government.  The  Abyssinian  army  consisted  of  standing 

The  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  the  farces  or  garrisons  under  the  command  of  the 

naising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.   Next  in  Ras  of  each  province  but  susceptible  of  being 

importance  is  agriculture,  though  badtward;  united  to  form  a  single  united  army  whose 

cofTeo  and  cotton  production,  however,  is  in-  strength  was  estimated  at  100,000  men*  The 

CTeasing.   Placer  gold  mining  is  carried  on  to  oi^puiiKation  and  control  of  this  united  force  is 

some  extent.   Foreign  trade  is  eondnoted  pi^n-  rviry  weak  and  the  armament  and  equipment  far 

cipally  through  Harrar,  where  in  the  fiscal  from  uniform.   The  mounted  men  constitute  an 

year  1905-06  the  imports  were  valued  at  4,-  irregular  cavalry,  the  infantry  were  in  part 

046,100  dollars  and  the  exports  at  3,377,440  armed  with  French  repeating  rifles,  while  the 

dollars  (dolIar=about  50  cents).    The  greater  artilK-ry  was  provided  with  50  modem  and  30 

part  of  the  imports  consisted  of  cotton  goods,  old  pattern  field  gunn.    In  the  mountain  bat- 

and  nearly  one-half  of  Amerirnn  gray  shirting,  teries    there    were    included    somo  Hotehkisa 

The  exports  consisted  of  coffee.  1.20fl,2fM)  dol-  guns.    In  nddition  to  the  forces  mentioned  the 

lars;  hides  and  skins,  1,142,000;  ivory,  wax,  gold,  retainers  of  the  various  chiefs  were  considered 
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aa  available  for  militaiy  service,  forming  a  sort  get,  1894;  Henri  HoTuuiye,  1804;  Jules  Le* 

of  militia,  the  BtrengUt  of  which  was  put  at  mattre,  1896;  Jacques  Anatole  Tbibault  (Ana* 

about  140.000  men.  tole  France),  1890;  Louis  Jules  Albert,  Comte 

Owing  to  difficulties  between  the  Emperor  and  Vandal,   1896;   Albert  Ck)mte  de  Mun,  jL897; 

the  new  company  which  had  taken  over  the  Gabriel   Hanotauz,   1897;   Henri   Lfon  Entile 

property  of  an  earlier  company  formed  to  cou-  Lavedan,   1899;   Paul  Deachanel,   1809;  Paul 

struct  a  line  from  Sir^  Dawa  to  Addis  Abeba,  Hervieu,  1900;  Auguste  Emile  Faguet,  1900; 

tnit  forced  by  the  French  government  into  Charles  Jean  Melcbior,  Marquis  de  Vogii^  1901; 

liquidation,  the  Emperor  canceled  his  eonces-  Edmond  Rostand,  1901;  FrM^Ie  Hasson,  1903; 

sion  in  March.    In  spite  of  this  the  company  RenS  Bazin,  1903;  Etienne  Lamy,  1005;  Al«- 

began  work  at  Dirg  Dawa.    Lidj  Jeaasu   (or  andre    F€lix    Joseph    Bibot,    1906;  Maurice 

Eyaasu),  son  of  the  Emperor's  daughter  and  Barrfis,  1906;  Marquis  de  Sfgur,  1907;  Maurice 

one  of  the  powerful  Abvasinian  chiefs,  who  had  Donnay,  1907;   Maitre  Andr6  Barboux,  1007; 

been  declared  successor  by  Menelek  in  1908,  was  Jules   Henri   Poincar€,   1908;   Jean  Bichepin, 

married  on   May   16,   1000,  to   the   Princesa  1008;   Frances  Charmes,  1908,  Bcn6  Doumic; 

Bomanie,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Marcel  Prevost;  Jean  Aicard;  Eugene  Brieux; 

Jotm.  Baymond  Poincar^,  1909. 

ACADEMIES,   The  Intebitatioital  Abso-  ACADBMT  OP  ABTS  AND  LBTTBBS, 

CIATION  OF.  An  Association  established  m  1899  Auebican.    A  body  which  had  its  beginning 

on  the  initiative  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Lou>  in   1898  when,  at   its  annual  meeting  the 

don,  representiiw  twen^  academies  and  learned  American  Social  Science  Association  nominated 

associations  of  Europe  and  America.   Delegates  a  small  group  of  authors  and  artists  to  con- 

of  the  constituent  bodies  meet  once  in  every  stitute  a  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters, 

three  years.    Meetings  were  held  in  Paris  in  Qualification  for  membership  in  this  body  was 

1901,  London  in  1904,  and  Vienna  in   1907.  to  be  notable  achievement  in  art,  music  or 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Rome  in  1910.  literature,  and  the  membership  was  limited  at 

The  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Litera-  first  to  160  and  afterwards  to  260.    When  the 

ture  is  one  of  the  projects  with  which  the  Institute  had  gathered  to  itself  a  large  propor- 

Assoeiation  is  occupied.   Others  are  a  complete  tion  of  the  cliief  authors  and  artists  of  the 

edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  an  encycfope-  United  SUtes,  it  declared  its  purpose  of  pro- 

dia  of  Islam,  and  the  eonaideration  of  the  quee-  ceeding  to  an  organisation  of  an  Academy  of 

tion  of  the  interchange  of  manuscripts  and  books  Arts  and  Letters,  the  members  of  which  should 

between  different  countries.  be  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

AOABBUY,  Bi™».  S»  B«T»H  Ao^  i^.'^^  J  VX^e;  "/roT^ttVati^^^^ 

stitute  of  Arts  and  Letters  to  seven,  and  pro- 

AGADEMY,  FRETrgn.  {AcADlfHiE  Fran-  vided  for  a  progressive  responsibility  in  the 
CAISE).  An  institution  founded  in  1635  by  choice  of  those  to  tie  elected  later.  The  first 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  reorganized  in  1910.  seven  members  were  selected  in  1904  and  were 
It  Is  the  first  of  the  five  academies  eonatl-  the  following:  William  Dean  Howells,  Au- 
tuting  the  Institute  of  France,  the  other  four  gustns  Saint-Gaudena,  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
being:  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  man,  John  La  Farge,  Samuel  Langhorne  Clem- 
Belles-lettres,  Academy  of  Sciences,  Academy  ens,  John  Hay  and  Edward  MacDowell,  These 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  Academy  of  Moral  and  seven  original  members  were  empowered  im- 
Folitical  Science,  The  Academy  consists  of  mediately  . to  elect  eight  more  and  then  chose: 
forty  members.  It  is  the  chief  tribunal  of  ques-  Henry  James,  Charles  Follen  McKim,  Henij 
tione  relating  to  the  niceties  of  the  French  Ian-  Adams,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  T. 
guage  and  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry  and  the  R.  Lounsbury,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Thomas 
classification  of  French  classics.  The  memberB  Bailey  Aldrich.  These  fifteen  then  pro<»eded  to 
receive  an  annual  stipend  of  1600  francs,  and  in  elect  five  more— Joseph  Jefferson,  John  S.  Bai^ 
addition,  the  six  members  of  the  Dictionary  gent,  R.  W.  Gilder,  H.  H.  Fumess,  and  John 
Committee  receive  each  1000  francs  annually.  Bigelow.  These  twenty  representatives  then 
The  Academy  annually  distributes  12,000  francs  elected  ten  additional,  ndaing  the  total  mem- 
in  prizes  alternately  for  poetry  and  eloquence,  bership  to  thirty.  The  new  members  chosen 
besides  a  number  of  smaller  prizes.  Five  were  Winalow  Homer,  Carl  Schurz,  A.  T. 
new  members  were  chosen  in  that  year  as  fol-  Mahan,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  D.  C.  French, 
lows;  Ren6  Ooumic  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  John  Burroughs,  J,  F.  Rhodes,  E.  A.  Abbey, 
by  the  death  of  Boisaier;  Marcel  Prevost  to  fill  Horatio  W.  Parker,  and  William  M.  Sloane. 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Sardou;  The  constitution  of  the  Academy  declares  that 
Jean  Aicard  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  its  aim  is  to  represent  and  further  the  inter- 
death  of  Copp^;  Eugene  Brieux  to  fill  the  eats  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  literature.  It  es- 
vacaney  caused  by  the  death  of  Hal^vy;  and  tablished  fifty  as  the  limit  of  its  membership. 
Raymond  Foincar6  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  Elections  hava  taken  place  at  intervals  during 
by  the  death  of  Emile  Gehhardt.  There  was  the  past  five  years,  first  to  enlarge  the  mem- 
still  one  vacancy  at  the  end  of  1909.  The  present  bership  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  then  to  fill 
academicians  and  the  dates  of  their  election  the  vacancies  which  have  been  caused  by  death, 
arc;  There  are  still  several  vacancies  to  he  fillL>d  to 

llmile  Ollivier,  1870;  Alfred  Jean  Francois  make  up  the  full  membership  of  fifty.   As  it 

M^zi^res,  1874;  Othfnin  P.  de  Citron  Comte  was  constituted  in  1009  the  Academy  was  com- 

d'Raussonville,  1880;  Jules  Amaud  Arsdne  Cla-  posed  of  one  architect,  two  composers,  two 

retie,  1888 ;  Eugene  Marie  Melchtor,  Vicomte  de  sculptors,  eight  painters  and  the  remainder  men 

Vogu^,    1888;    Charles   Louis   de   Saulses   de  of  letters. 

Freycinet,   1890;   I^uia   Marie  JuKcn  Viaud  The  roemhers  in  1009  were  as  follows:  Edwin 

(Pierre  Loti),  1891;  Ernest  Lavisse,  1892;  Austin  Abbey,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Henry 

Paul  Louis  ThureMi-Dangin,  1893;  Paul  Hour-  Adams,  John  Bigelow,  Edwin  Howland  Blash- 
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field,  William  Cary  Brownell,  John  Burroughs,  eal  prophetical  evidences,  thought  that  the  nds- 
George  Washington  Gable,  George  Whitfield  take  was  in  believing  that  the  sanctuary  to  be 
Chadwick,  William  Merritt  Chose,  Samuel  I^ang-  cleansed  was  this  earth,  whereas  it  was  the 
borne  Clemens,  Kenyon  Cox,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  sanctuary  in  Heaven  that  was  to  be  cleansed, 
Daniel  Chester  French,  Horace  Bawaxd  Fumess,  referring  to  the  final  work  of  Christ  in  the 
Basil  Lanneau  Gildersleeve,  Arthnr  Twinine  heavenly  sanctuary,  just  before  his  seooiid 
Hadley,  Thomas  Hastings,  Thomas  Wentworth  coming.  Thus,  there  arose  in  New  England  in 
Higginson,  Winslow  Homer,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  1846  a  small  body  who,  while  believing  in  the 
William  Dean  Howella,  Henry  James.  Robert  second  coming  of  Christ,  have  never  set  a  time 
Underwood  Johnson,  John  La  Farge,  Henry  for  that  event,  but  hold  to  the  Scripture  stata- 
tabot  Lodge,  Thomas  Raynesford  Lounsbuiy,  ment  that  it  is  "near,  even  at  the  door,"  and 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  also  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the 
Braader  Matthews,  William  Vaughan  Mood^,  Sabbath.  At  the  close  of  1009  the  Seventh  Day 
John  Huir,  Thomas  Kelson  Page,  Horatio  Wil-  Adventist  denomination,  whose  headquarters  are 
liam  Parker,  James  Ford  Rhodes,  Theodore  at  Washington,  D.  C,  had  22  union  conferences, 
Roosevelt,  Jdhn  Singer  Sargent,  William  Mil-  107  local  conferences,  136  foreign  mission  sia* 
Hgan  Sloane,  Francis  Hopkinson  Smith,  Abbott  tioas,  33  being  in  non-Christian  lands,  and  over 
BRuderson  Thayer,  Elihu  Vedder,  John  Quincy  2600  churches  in  eighty  of  the  principal  coun- 
Adams  Ward,  Andrew  Dickson  White,  Wood-  tries  of  the  world,  with  about  100,000  corn- 
row  Wilson,  George  Edward  Woodberry.  municants.    For  the  spread  of  the  evangelistic 

Deceased:  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Francis  work  there  was  contributed  by  the  denomina- 
Harion  Crawford,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  tion  during  1900  approximately  $2,000,000.  In 
Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Joel  institutional  lines  the  work  is  represented  by 
Chandler  Harris,  John  Hay,  Bronson  Howard,  40  colleges  and  academies,  and  560  primary  and 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Henry  Carey  I«a,  Edward  intermediate  schools.  There  are  26  denomina- 
HacDowel],  Charles  Follen  MeKm,  Donald  ti<mal  publishing  houses,  which  print  125  pa- 
Grant  Mitchell,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Augiutus  pers.  The  denomination  also  operates  over  80 
Saint-Gaudeni,  Carl  Sehurs,  Edmund  Clarence  sanitariums  with  which  there  are  connected  over 
8  ted  man.  2000  physicians  and  trained  employees.  The 

The  oflicers  of  the  Academy  are:  President,  next  general  conference  of  the  duoomination 
William  Dean  Howells;   Chan(»11or,  Professor  meets  in  1913. 

W.  M.  Sloane;  Permanent  Secretary,  Robert  There  are  in  addition  to  the  Seventh  Day 
Underwood  Johnson.  Adventists  several  bodies  bearing  the  name  of 

ACONCAGUA,  Motjkt.  See  ExPLOEATlOir.  Adventists  which  have  practically  nothing  in 
M-ntrvT     A  -n  -i.-  1.  J      A  4.t._  *  cwnmon  with  the  former  except  possibly  the 

^F^^.'  -^^^^V^h  dependency  in  southwest-  ^^^^4^^  ^  coming  of  Christ^  and 

era  Arabia,  forming  a  part  of  the  Bombay  connection  i?  nunote.  These 

Presidency  Area,  75  square  miles ;  population  ^^^^  ^„  Evangelical  or  the  Advent  Chris- 
1?.  ^^^h  /""^i^  *°  tians,  Church  of  OSd,  the  Liberal  Advent  Un- 

istand  of  Perim  ("ea  5  square  miles;  popu-  j  Churches  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

^i^h  J^iuK  H  '                ^^"1"  A^'^^^^  Of  these  the  Advent  Christians  numbered  in 

(c^edby  the  Sultan  of  Oman  for  landmg  the  igpg  26.799  communicants,  650  churches  and 

Red  S«  cable),  and  the  Adw  Protectorate,  gzs  ministers.    The  Churches  of  God  in  Jesus 

which  has  an  area  of  about  »000  square  miles  c^riBt  numbered  2124  communicants,  with  62 

and  a  populat^n  of  a,bout  100,000.    Aden  is  churches  and  56  ministers.   The  other  bodies 

strongly  fortified   and  «  important  chiefly  for  composed  of  but  a  few  hundred  respee- 

its  strategic  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  tiyely.    The  Advent  ChrisUans  publish  sevSl 

Sea  and  as  a  coaling  station.   The  trade  is  al-  ^^^^    including  the  WorWs  driaU  and  the 

most  entirely  a  transshipment  one.    The  lead-  Messiah's  Advent. 

ing  imports  are  cotton  goods,  grain,  hides  and  iMrBrt-kTa-rrmT*^  m  ,  ,  . 
skins,  knd  tobacco;  exiSrts,  the  articles  men-  ^!  successfal  flights  of 
tioned  as  imports  and  cV^ee,  gums,  civet,  ivory,  ^"K^*  ^™*^*'®^Lo'^^ 
and  wax.  In  1907-8  the  sea-libme  Imports  were  t^eir  biplane  in  1908  had  demonstrated  the 
valued  at  Rs.  44,669,050,  and  the  sea-borne  ex-  Pff^^ical  schievement  of  a  heavier-than-air  ma- 
ports,  Rs.  40,471,126  (1  rupee=32.44  cents) ;  chine  that  could  mamtoin  itself  in  the  air  and 
imports  and  exports  by  land,  Rs.  2,475,007  and  o'^""  considerable  distances  at  the  control  of 
Rs.  1,652,492,  Vespectively.  The  boundary  be-  the  operator.  These  were  followed  in  1909  by 
tween  the  Aden  ^otectorate  and  the  Turkish  ^"^^^^  advances  m  thescicnce  and  practice  of 
vilayet  of  Yemen,  until  recently  in  dispute,  has  a'»tion  no  less  miu-ked  than  ther  were  nm- 
been  delimited.  sational    During  1908  the  monoplane  In  the 

 ..,,._„           „           ,  ._   hands  of  Blfiriot  and  Esnault-Pelterie  had  been 

ADULTXRATIOV.   See  Food  and  Ndtm-  developed  to  a  point  where  it  was  capable  of 

_____  extended  flight,  but  even  at  the  end  of  the 

AD  V  ENTISIS,  Seventh  Dat.   A  religious  year  the  binlane  with  the  double  supporting 

denomination  which  was  founded  originally  on  surface  was  looked  upon  as  the  far  more  prac- 

tlie  doctrine  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  tical  machine.    In  1909,  however,  the  mono- 

which  was  quite  extensively  believed  in  the  plane  shared  the  honors  with  the  biplane  and 

United  States  and  Europe  during  the  years  was  wonderfully  successful  at  the  big  aviation 

1840-44.  In  the  earlier  movement  the  Advent-  meets,   besides   figuring   in   some  sensational 

ists  held  that  the  prophetic  period  of  Daniel  flights.  In  fact  in  considering  the  record  of  the 

R  reached  to  1844— and  "  then  shall  the  sanetu-  year  in  aviation  due  emphasis  muat  be  placed 

ary  be  cleansed,"  which  they  interpreted  to  on  many  sensational  achievements,  though  these 

mean  the  cleansing  of  the  eartli  at  the  coining  of  must  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  mechanical 

Christ.    After  the  passing  of  the  time  set  for  improvements  in  the  various  machines  pfTectcd 

this  in  1844,  many  of  the  believers  gave  up  the  by  numerous  inwantora  or  the  evolution  of  va- 

doctrine,  while  others,  on  reviewing  the  histori-  rious  distinct  types  brought  about  through  the 
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efforta  of  careful  deaignera.    Furthermore  these  the  aviator,  was  in  the  air  for  one  hour  and 

same  BenBational  achievements  doubtless  aroused  thirteen  minutes,  flying  in  closed  circles  over  the 

in  the  publie  mind  the  belief  that  the  era  of  drill  field.    On  July  30  the  government  test 

widespread  and  commercial  navigation  of  the  air  was  oompleted  by  a  flight  of  ten  miles  across 

was  at  hand,  and  that  aCroplane  and  idrship  country  in  14  minutes  or  at  an  average  rate 

would  soon  rank  with,  if  not  supplant,  the  bat-  of  42.58  miles  an  hour.   A  passenger  was  also 

tleship  as  engines  of  war.    By  some  qualified  carried  in  this  test  and  the  a^plane  was  dem- 

oriticB  it  waa  believed  tliat  at  the  end  of  the  onatrated  to  be  thoroughly  under  control.  After 

year  1000  a  certain  limit  had  been  attained  in  its  acceptance  by  the  government  the  new  aSro- 

the  development  of  tlie  flying  machine,  notwith-  plane  was  sent  to  a  post  of  the  Signal  Corps 

standing  the  demonstrated  success  of  machines  qt  College  Park  in  Maryland,  where  a  number 

of  varied  types  and  designs.     For  with  the  of  the  oflScere  received  inatruction  "in  its  use 

development  of  designs  of  flying  machines  must  and  management  and  numerous  flights  were 

be  considered  the  improvement  «f  the  light-  undertaken. 

weight  high-efficiency  intemai  combustion  motor  Flight  Acbobs  Bbttish  Chawitkl.  Popn- 
as  developed  from  that  employed  on  motor  lar  attention  was  directed  to  the  aeroplanes 
boats  and  motor  vehicles.  This  type  of  of  MM.  Blfirlot  and  Latham  by  their  at- 
engine  1900  had  reached  a  high  state  of  per-  tempts  to  fly  over  the  English  Channel  in  the 
fe^on  and  no  great  advances  or  radical  inno-  early  summer.  In  the  previous  year  M.  Bl^riot 
vations  in  design  or  construction  could  he  had  exhibited  an  aeroplane  of  excellent  design 
anticipated.  In  the  construction  of  the  a^ro-  and  construction  and  had  made  a  notable  cross- 
planes  themselves  there  was  demanded  naturally  country  flight  which  indicated  that  he  must  he 
a  maximum  of  strength  with  a  minimum  of  considered  in  the  progress  of  aviation.  M. 
vreight  such  as  waa  to  be  found  in  no  other  Latham,  on  the  other  band,  began  his  flighta 
branch  of  mechanical  engineering.  This  was  with  the  Antoinette  monoplane  in  the  spring 
attained  1^  various  designers  In  duTerent  ways,  of  1909,  and  on  June  12  at  Juvissy  he  made 
certain  features  often  presenting  distinct  ad-  a  flight  of  30  miles  in  30  minutea,  winning  the 
vantages.  Nevertheless  the  fact  that  stood  out  Goupy  prize.  Straightway  he  determined  on  a 
prominently  ib  many  of  the  competitions  was  flight  across  the  English  Cliannel,  and  on  July 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  ability  of  the  19,  starting  from  Sanga'tte,  made  the  attempt, 
aviator,  and  often  skill  in  control  and  ma-  This  was  unsuccessful  owing  to  defective  opera- 
noeuvring  figured  even  more  conspicuously  than  tion  of  the  engine  and  Latham  fell  into  the  sea 
mere  desini  of  the  supporting  surfaces.  In  after  going  II  miles  and  wae  rescued  by  an 
fact,  M.  G.  Ckimier,  writiiw  in  JJASropMle,  accompanymg  torpedo  boat.  A  second  attempt 
states  that  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  on  July  27  also  failed,  though  the  aviator 
competitions  at  Bheims  in  1009  might  be  sum-  was  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Dover  when  he 
marised  and  expressed  in  flgnrea,  thus:  Pilot's  fell  into  the  sea  and  again  wag  rescued  with  his 
importance,  60  per  cent.;  motor's  importance,  machine.  In  the  meantime  Louis  BlCriot,  who 
30  per  cent.;  importance  of  the  machine  itself,  had  made  some  promising  flights  with  his  new 
10  per  cent.  Perhaps  the  results  of  the  year's  monoplane  during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
work  might  be  summarized  briefly  before  pass-  also  went  to  Calais  and  on  July  25  success- 
ing  to  the  consideration  of  the  year's  leading  fully  accomplished  the  first  flight  across  the 
events.  Speaking  generally  it  may  be  said  that  British  Channel  in  a  heavier-than-air  machine, 
there  was  less  development  in  the  biplane  as  from  Baraques  to  Pover,  a  distant^  of  32 
used  W  the  Wrights,  Curtiss,  Fannan,  Voisin,  miles,  which  was  accomplished  in  36  minutes, 
and  others  over  tne  machines  of  1008,  and  that  For  distanee  this  was  by  no  means  a  record 
by  their  reliability  and  stability  tbey  had  been  flight  and  conditions  were  not  as  difficult  as 
brought  to  approach  a  standard  or  final  type,  in  many  cross-country  flights,  hut  the  achieve- 
The  biplane,  which  it  was  recognized  would  ment  straightway  struck  the  popular  fancy,  so 
prove  more  speedy  if  stability  could  be  secured,  that  an  even  greater  interest  was  manifested 
was  greatly  unproved,  and  for  speed  and  high  in  the  subject  of  aviation.  On  August  7 
flying  met  with  great  success  and  led  to  ex-  Wilbnr  Wright's  record  of  2  hours,  20  min- 
tensive  construction  of  more  or  less  similar  atea,  23  seconds  for  duration  of  a  flight,  made 
machines.  Ease  of  handlfaig  was  secured  with  December  31,  1908,  at  Auvours,  winning  the 
these  monoplanes,  and  the  ustabilify  predicted  Michelin  cup,  was  supplanted  by  that  made  by 
was  not  realized  and  their  successful  operation  Roger  Sommer,  a  pupil  of  Farman,  who  flew  for 
in  some  very  daring  flights  as  well  as  in  com-  2  hours,  27  minutes,  15  seconds, 
petition  was  noteworthy.  Trlplanes  and  The  Rheihb  Aviatioit  Meet.  Interest  in 
quadroplanes  were  also  tested  during  the  year,  aviation  further  was  stimulated  by  an  impor- 
Dut  without  important  results,  and  likewise  no  tant  gathering  at  Rheims,  France,  beginning  Au- 
startling  tichievcments  were  to  be  recorded  in  gust  22,  where  various  competitions  were  held 
helicop^rs  or  other  similar  devices.  in  which  38  aeroplanes  were  entered  and  of 
Wbioht  Bbotheks  Ab^piane  fob  XT.  S.  these  36  made  successful  flights.  This  very  sue- 
Abmt.  In  July  Orville  Wright  resumed  the  ac-  cessful  meet  must  be  considered  as  marking  an 
ceptance  tests  of  the  a^plane  built  for  the  epoch  in  the  history  of  aviation,  and  here  were 
United  States  Army  at  Fort  Myer,  which  had  represented  machines  of  many  different  makers 
been  interrujpted  by  the  accident  of  the  previous  and  schools,  the  great  majority  of  which  had 
year  in  which  Lieutenant  Selfridge  was  hilled  passed  the  experimental  stage.  There  were  mon- 
and  Mr.  Wright  injured.  These  trials,  which  opianes  and  biplanes  engaged  in  active  corn- 
lasted  for  the  best  part  of  two  weeks,  proved  petition,  and  bo  general  was  the  testing  of  the 
eminently  successful  and  resulted  in  the  accept-  different  machines  that  at  times  as  many  as 
ance  of  the  machine  at  the  contract  price  of  six  were  to  be  seen  mancRUvring  in  the  air  at 
^0,000,  all  the  conditions  being  fully  satisfied,  once.  Furthermore,  during  the  competition  va- 
in an  official  time  test  held  on  July  27,  the  rious  conditions  of  wind  prevailed  and  it  was 
machine  carrying  a  passenger  in  addition  to  shown  that  the  aeroplane  had  reached  a  point 
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OLENN  H.  CURTISS  IN  HIS  BI  PLANE  MAKING  A  RECORD  FLIQHT  AT  RHEIMS 
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in  ita  development  where  it  was  no  longer  forced  tire  flbeence  of  untoward  oircumstances  and 
to  wait  for  a  perfect  calm  or  ideal  state  and  were  in  every  way  moat  successful,  so  that  se- 
direction  of  the  wind.  Both  speed  and  endur-  rious  accidents  in  the  early  autumn  and  through 
ance  were  successfully  demonstrated,  a  record  the  final  months  of  the  year  came  with  shoclc- 
of  47.78  miles  an  hour  being  made  In  a  short-  ing  emphasis.  The  first  of  these  was  the  death 
diatanee  competition,  while  in  an  endurance  of  M,  Lefehvre  at  Juvissy,  while  testing  a 
test  in  a  long-distance  race  111.88  miles  were  new  Wright  biplane  on  September  7.  Oa  Sep- 
made  in  3  hours,  4  minutes,  6Sf  seconds.  In  tember  22  at  Boulogne  Captain  Ferber,  whose 
all  of  the  machines  ability  to  control  and  name  had  long  bran  associated  with  the  develop- 
manceuvre  had  been  so  secured  that  this  point  ment  of  aiSronautics  in  France,  was  killed  when 
had  come  to  be  taken  for  granted.  his  machine  was  capsized  by  strilcing  an  ob- 

The  leading  events  at  the  Rheims  meet  were  stacle  in  the  course  of  a  low  flight, 
the  com^tition  for  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  Santos-Duuont's  New  AJcboplane.  During 
International  Cup,  valued  at  $2500,  together  the  autumn  there  appeared  one  of  the  most  in- 
wiUi  a  cash  prize  of  $5000  for  the  successful  teresting  aeroplanes  of  the  year,  the  "Donoi- 
pilot,  for  the  fastest  time  over  20  kiltmetres  sella "  of  Santos-Dumont,  the  pioneer  worker 
(12.42  miles),  and  the  Grand  Prix  for  the  great-  with  the  dirigible  balloon.  Thits  was  a  monoplane 
est  endurance.  The  former  was  won  for  America  weighing  but  260  pounds  without  the  pilot  and 
by  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  in  a  biplane  of  his  own  having  a  surface  of  planes  amounting  to  97 
design.  This  aviator  on  July  24  at  Mineola,  Long  square  feet  with  a  spread  of  16.4  feet.  Compar- 
Istand,  had  for  a  second  time  won  the  Scien-  ing  this  weight  with  the  560  lbs.  of  the  Curtisa 
tific  American  trophy,  making  a  flight  of  24.047  machine  and  the  882  lbs.  of  the  Wright  a^ro- 
miles  in  52.30  minutes,  at  an  average  speed  plane,  with  215  and  638  square  feet  of  surface 
of  28.61  miles  per  hour.  The  machine  em-  of  supporting  planes  respectively,  the  significance 
ployed  was  a  biplane  weighing  607.1  lbs.,  to  of  this  new  aeroplane  may  be  appreciated.  Witii 
which  must  be  added  the  gasolene,  oil  and  this  machine  Santos-Dumont  accomplished  some 
water,  33.1  lbs.,  and  the  weight  of  the  aviator,  fast  and  interesting  flights,  covering  the  dis- 
ete.,  176.3,  making  a  totaL  weight  of  716.S  lbs.  tanee  from  St.  Cyr  to  Bue,  8  kilometres  (4.07 
^e  highest  speed  attained  was  47  miles  per  miles)  in  12  minutes  on  September  13,  and  four 
hour,  and  the  time  for  the  course  16  minutes,  days  later  in  a  cross-country  flight  he  accom- 
60}  seconds.  The  Curtiss  aSroplane  carried  a  plished  an  even  longer  trip.  By  many  anthori- 
singte  passenger  and  was  the  lightest  of  all  the  ties  this  interesting  little  machine  was  regarded 
machines  in  the  competition.  With  the  excep-  as  the  moat  striking  development  of  the  year, 
tion  of  Bldriot  XI.,  a  monoplane  designed  for  as  the  reduction  in  size  of  a  practical  flying 
speed,  it  was  the  lightest  of  the  machines  shown  machine  was  a  marked  step  forward, 
at  the  meet.  Second  place  tn  the  Bennett  cup  Popular  interest  was  aroused  in  America  by 
race  was  taken  Hr.  BlGriot  with  BlMot  XII.,  a  flight  made  by  Wilbur  Wright  in  connection 
a  larger  machine  than  that  used-  for  his  cross-  with  tlie  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  New 
Channel  trip.  This  monoplane  was  fitted  with  York,  in  the  course  of  which  he  flew  from 
an  E.  N.  V.  motor  and  had  a  total  weight  of  Governor's  Island  over  the  Hudson  River  as  far 
1355.8  lbs.  Bieriot's  time  was  15  minutes,  56J  at  Grant's  Tomb  and  return.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss 
seconds,  and  his  speed  42.5  milea  per  hour.  H.  also  exhibited  his  aeroplane  in  flight  at  Gov- 
Latham  in  an  Antoinette  aj^roplane  and  E.  ernor's  Island.  Besides  being  ocular  demon- 
Lefebvre  in  a  Wright  machine  alao  qualified  strations  of  the  aeroplane,  the  exhibition 
in  this  competition,  being  placed  in  the  order  possessed  but  little  importance  aside  from  Its 
named.  For  the  Grand  Prix  of  Champagne  a  public  features,  and  attention  next  centred  on 
number  of  machines  were  entered  and  made  a  German  exhibition  held  at  Potsdam.  Here 
creditable  performances.  The  winner  was  M.  Orville  Wright  was  present  and  made  a  num- 
H.  Farman  in  a  Farman  aSroptane  with  a  her  of  successful  flights  in  the  presence  of  the 
Gnome  motor,  the  entire  machine  with  its  pilot  Emperor,  and  one  with  the  Crown  Prince 
weighing  1212.5  lbs.  The  distance  was  111.88  as  a  passenger.  At  this  time  he  made  a  record 
miles,  covered  in  3  hours,  4  minutes,  65}  for  height,  attaining  a  distance  estimated  at 
eeconds.  The  motor  of  this  aeroplane  was  1600  feet  or  over,  as  well  as  one  for  sustained 
very  light,  being  of  the  revolving-cylinder-  flight  with  a  passenger,  being  in  the  air  1  hour, 
air-cooled  type.  In  the  10-kilometre  speed  35  minutea  High  flying  now  h^an  to  attract 
competition,  first  place  and  a  new  record  were  more  attratton  and  the  Count  de  Lambert  in  tlie 
won  by  M.  BlMot  with  his  monoplane,  making  course  of  a  30-miIe  flight  over  Paris  sailed 
the  distance  (0.21  miles)  in  7  minutes,  48  sec-  above  the  Eiffel  Tower  on  Octolier  18,  at  a  dls* 
raids,  or  at  a  rate  of  49.1  miles  per  hour.  Sec-  tance  of  1300  feet  above  the  ground.  M.  Paul- 
ond  in  point  of  speed  came  Curtiss.  Some  sur-  ban  also  made  some  interesting  high  flights, 
prise,  especially  in  the  United  States,  was  ex-  On  November  3  occurred  an  important  flight 
pressed  that  the  Wright  machines,  of  which  by  M.  Farman,  when  at  Mourmelon-Ie-Grand  be 
those  piloted  by  MM".  P.  Tisaandier,  E.  Le-  was  in  continuous  flight  for  4  hours,  17  minutes, 
febvre,  and  Comte  de  Lambert  were  conapicuous  63  seconds,  covering  a  distance  of  144  miles.  On 
in  the  competitions,  did  not  win  the  highest  December  30,  Leon  Delagrange  in  a  BIfiriot 
prizes.  This  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  monoplane  made  a  record  of  124  miles  in  2 
in  most  of  the  competitions  speed  rather  than  hours  and  32  minutes. 

mechanical  eiBciency  counted.  Thus  the  Wright  IhaaiBLE  Bazxoonb.  Improvement  In  speed 
machines  showed  much  less  difference  when  and  endurance  rather  than  radical  innovations 
operated  by  difi'erent  pilots  and  were  first  from  in  design  cliaracterized  the  progress  of  the 
the  point  of  the  useful  load  carried.  The  two  airship  during  1909.  Count  Zeppelin's  work 
propellers  revolved  with  a  relatively  slow  mo-  of  previous  years  culminated  in  his  powerful 
tion,  making  for  eflSciency,  and  the  motors  have  dirgible.  "  Zeppelin  III.,"  with  which  he  made  a 
been  developed  to  a  point  of  assured  reliability,  record  flight  from  Friedrichshafen  to  Berlin  and 
The  Rlieims  contests  were  marked  by  an  en-  return,  a  total  distance  of  800  miles.   This  was 
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ftccompliBhed  between  August  27  and  Septem-  and  experiment  figured  in  the  military  budgets 
ber  2,  the  trip  twing  made  with  five  stops,  of  all  the  European  nations, 
and  the  arrival  at  Berlin  being  witnessed  by  A  serious  accident  occurred  in  the  wreck  of 
the  Emperor.  Several  balloons  were  constructed  the  French  military  airship  La  Jti^ublique, 
during  the  year  and  various  trials  urere  held  .which  occurred  on  September  25,  and  resulted 
for  the  government,  particularly  with  a  view  to  in  the  death  of  the  four  ooeupanta  of  the  ear, 
ascertaining  whether  the  balloon  eould  rise  be-  Captain  Manehal,  Lieutenant  Chaure,  M.  Beau, 
yond  the-  range  of  rifle  and  artillery  fire,  and  M.  Vineenot.  The  accident  occurred  when 
"  Zeppelin  I."  was  taken  by  the  army  and  was  the  balloon  was  in  the  air  at  a  height  of  300 
employed  fre<]uent1y  in  practice  ascents.  The  feet  and  waa  caused  by  the  breaking  off  of  one 
Zeppelin  airships,  it  will  be  recalled,  are  of  huge  of  the  propeller  blades,  which  tore  through  tlie 
size,  with  a  number  of  gas  compartments  ar-  gas  envelope  and  caused  the  airship  to  fall.  Iai 
ranged  in  a  rigid  frame.  Tliey  can  carry  a  con-  It^puhlique  was  an  airship  of  the  semi-rigid 
siderable  crew,  often  as  many  as  26,  and  supply  class  with  a  gas  capacity  of  127,100  cubic  feet, 
of  provisions  and  are  in  every  way  suited  for  It  had  fixed  and  movable  horizontal  and  vertical 
long-distance  traveling.  As  in  the  case  ol  planes  to  assist  in  its  control  and  was  driven  hy 
the  aSroplane,  an  increased  independence  from  an  85  h.-p.  Panhard  motor  driving  two  propellers 
the  eEFecto  of  adverse  weather  conditions  was  en-  8}  feet  in  diameter. 

joyed.  Oood  speed  was  maintained,  and  in  -  There  was  held  on  June  25  at  Indianapolis, 
a  trip  from  Friedriohshafen  to  Munich  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indianapolis  Aero 
100  miles  were  made  in  4  1-2  hours,  while  a  Club,  the  National  Distance  Race  and  the  In- 
flight of  150  miles  was  made  in  4  hours.  The  diana  Endurance  Kace.  In  the  former,  for  a 
aeronautical  division  of  the  German  army  con-  trophy  offered  by  the  ASro  Club  of  America, 
tinned  its  experiments  with  the  Gross  airship^  there  were  six  starters  and  the  race  was  won 
which  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  Zeppelin*  by  "  University  City,"  owned  by  John  Berry  and 
having  a  steel  stiffening  frame  but  not  the  elabo-  John  McCullou^  tn  St  Louis,  which  covered  3lM) 
rate  oar  and  marhineiy  of  the  larger  airship,  miles.  Second  place  was  won  by  "New  York," 
It  furnished  a  model  for  other  airships  which  which  by  risinj;  to  a  high  altitude  and  en- 
were  added  to  the  army  or  were  under  construe-  countering  stronger  winds  than  below  was  able 
tion  during  the  rear.  The  success  which  was  to  make  367  miles.  The  course  for  all  the  bal- 
expected  of  the  Parseval  II.  airship  accepted  by  loons  was  almost  directly  south  and  the  other 
the  government  in  1908  was  attained  and  a  balloons  accomplished  the  following  distances  in 
Parseval  III.  was  completed  in  1B09.  The  Par-  their  journeys:  "St.  Louis,"  321  miles;  "  In- 
seval  has  no  rigid  frame  and  may  be  packed  diana,"  264 ;  "  Hoosier,"  234  miles.  The  Indiana 
when  deflated  in  an  ordinary  wagon;  thus  Endurance  Race  was  won  easily  by  "  Indian- 
mafcii^  it  especUilly  serviceable  for  military  apolis,"  which  remained  in  the  air  22  hours, 
purposes.  However,  it  has  been  deemed  equally  The  races  were  ia  many  ways  disappointing,  as 
available  for  general  transportation  purposes,  no  new  records  were  made  and  many  of  the  com* 
and  in  Decem^r  an  airship  of  this  type  was  petitors  descended  early,  due  In  pait  to  the  poor 
ordered  for  delivery  in  the  following  May  by  quality  of  the  gas  used, 

the  Munich  Aeronautical  Company,  a  concern  The  rapid  development  of  practical  aeronautics 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  contract  price  brought  up  many  problems  of  important  gen- 
was  $70,000  and  the  airship  is  to  be  delivered  eral  and  particular  interest.  Accordingly  an 
about  May  1,  when  tours  from  Munich  to  International  Congress  was  summoned  to  dis- 
Walchen  Lake  in  Upper  ^varia  will  be  under-  cuss  such  questions  as  atrial  law  and  the  estab- 
taken.  The  German  army  in  the  course  of  its  lishment  of  a  standard  glossary  of  atrial  terms, 
experiments  and  manceuvres  also  employed  the  and  this  met  at  Nancy  in  September,  1S>09.  The 
Gross  airship,  a  dirigible  of  the  semi-rigid  type,  novelty  of  the  situation  was  as  apparent  as  its 
added  to  the  ai<ronautical  section  in  the  previous  importance,  so  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
year.  In  1009  the  German  government  had  in  Congress  aroused  considerable  interest.  The 
operation  the  following  airships:  Zeppelin  I.  only  parallel  cases  were  those  in  maritime  law 
and  II.,  Gross  I.  and  H.,  and  Parseval  I.  and  II.,  and  these  in  part  served  as  models.  It  was  rcc- 
in  addition  to  two  others  in  course  of  construe-  ommended  that  "  rules  of  the  road  "  should  ap- 
tion.  Experiments  with  wireless  telegraphy  ply  to  airships  and  that  every  aerial  vessel 
from  airships  were  carried  on,  and  the  airships  sliould  be  registered  and  properly  documented 
figured  extensively  in  tlie  military  manoeuvres  with  passports  for  crew  and  passengers  to  fa- 
of  the  year.  ellitate  identification.    The  atmospheric  space 

The  activity  of  the  French  army  with  its  above  each  country  was  to  be  considered  as  be- 
dirigible  tuiUoons  continued  in  1909,  and  the  longing  to  that  country,  while  the  idea  of  re- 
fleet  consisted  of  Ville  de  yancy,  Ville  de  Paris,  stricting  aerial  traffic  to  certain  routes  was  not 
Lebaudy,  Libert^,  and  Colonel  Renard,  besides  feanible,  and  instead  each  nation  should  be  in  a 
Zm  R^ublique,  destroyed  on  September  25  (see  position  to  forbid  landing  at  points  where  con- 
below).  Several  of  these  balloons  participated  ditions  of  national  security  demanded  such  ae* 
in  manoeuvres,  and  the  old  Lebaudy  underwent  tion.  It  was  recommended  that  custom  duties 
a  test  under  what  might  be  considered  service  on  foreign  balloons  should  be  abolished,  but  it 
conditions,  being  moorml  in  the  open  air  for  ton  was  held  that  photographs  taken  by  foreigners 
di^  infiated  and  exposed  to  winds.  This  was  to  should  be  subject  to  inspection  and  possible 
determine  the  feasibility  of  a  non-rigid  dirgible  confiscation.  During  the  year  a  number  of  in- 
bung  ^le  to  land  and  make  repairs  in  ca^e  of  teresting  papers  dealing  with  the  legal  status 
being  harassed  by  an  enemy.  In  practically  all  of  aerial  navigation  were  prepared  and  the 
the  large  European  nations  dirigibles  were  in  use  questions  involved  seemed  to  be  of  more  than 
and  new  balloons  were  being  ordered,  exten-  academic  interest,  as  it  was  realized  that  con- 
slons  of  the  balloon  sections  of  the  armies  being  ditions  might  soon  arise  to  demand  practical 
genera).    Much  was  being  done  in  secret  and  solutions. 

considerable  sums  lor  aeronautical  maiutenance      AEKOPItANSS.   See  Asbonauticb. 
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THE  AVIATION  CONTEST  AT  RHEIM8 
PAULHAN  PASSING  THE  TURNING  POINT  IN  HIS  VOI8IN  BI-PLANE 


I'holograpk  by  Edwin  Levick,  New  Yoik 


THE  ZEPPELIN  AIRSHIP  OVER  FI»NKFORT 
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AFGHAmSTAN.  A  monarchy  of  Central 
Asia,  having  an  estimated  area  of  225,000  square 
miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  5,000,000. 
Tlte  Diirranis  arc  the  dominant  race^  but  more 
numerous  are  the  Ghilnua,  who  number  about 
1.000,000.  The  capital  is  Ejibul,  with  about 
70,000  inhabitants;  Herat  has  about  45,000  and 
Kandahar  35,000.  The  chief  productive  occu- 
pations of  the  people  are  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising.  The  products  include  cereals,  lentils, 
fruits,  and  asafcetida.  These  commodities,  to- 
gether with  horses  and  other  liTC-stock,  wool, 
a&d  hides,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  exports, 
which  also  include  a  lew  manufactures,  as  silk 
and  carpets.  The  leading  imports  are  cotton 
gooda,  indigo  and  otiier  d^ing  materials,  sugar, 
and  Chinese  tea.  Commerce  is  chiefly  with 
India  and  Bokhara.  The  trade  with  India  in 
1908-9  was  valued  at  over  £1,516,000,  imports 
amounting  to  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the 
total.  In  recent  years  Kussian  trade  competi- 
tion baa  been  active.  In  1006-7  imports  from 
and  exports  to  Asiatic  Russia  amounted  to  about 
£105,000  and  £355,000  respectively.  The  gov- 
u-nmoit  is  loosely  oi^anized  and  feudal  in  char* 
■cter.  At  its  head  is  the  Ameer,  a  hereditary 
prince  whose  will  theoretically  is  absolute.  The 
Ameer  in  1009  was  Habibullah  Khan,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  the  famous  Abdur  Rahman 
Khan,  October  3,  1901.  The  four  provinces  are 
administered  by  governors,  under  whom  nobles 
dispense  justice  more  or  less  arbitrarily.  The 
Ameer  sustains  no  foreign  relations  except 
through  the  British-Indian  government,  from 
which  he  receives  an  annual  subsidy  of  1,800,000 
rupees.  Other  revenues,  the  amount  of  whieh 
cannot  be  determined,  is  derived  mainly  from 
taxes  in  kind,  and  their  collection  is  attended 
with  dishonesty  and  extortion.  The  total 
revenue  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  over  12,- 
000,000  rupees. 

Afghanistan  maintains  a  standing  army  which 
includes  27,000  infantry,  7000  cavalry  and  a 
strong  force  of  artillery,  to  which  may  be  added 
a  large  force  of  irregulars,  who  are  either  retain- 
ers or  more  important  subjects  of  local  chiefs, 
numbering  about  25,000  mounted  and  a  smaller 
quota  of  foot,  enabling  the  army  to  be  expanded 
and  turned  out  on  a  war  footing  of  60,000  horse 
and  60,000  foot.  Considerable  progress  was  made 
in  supplying  modern  rifles  and  field  guns  as  well 
as  with  drill  and  organization,  so  that  the  army 
was  being  placed  on  a  more  effective  footing. 
Service  in  the  army  is  obligatory,  but  in  prac- 
tice only  one  in  every  seven  is  liable  for  con- 
scription. At  Kabul  are  mdntalned  efficient 
ordnance  factories  and  an  arsenal.  There  are 
in  the  army  360  guns  and  it  was  believed  that 
there  were  available  sufiicient  breech-loading 
rifles  to  equip  100,000  infantry.  The  native 
officers  of  the  army  are,  however,  not  consid- 
ered competent  to  act  in  any  serious  service 
involving  the  training  or  leading  of  troops. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Afghanistan  during  the  last  few  years  waa  the 
signing  of  the  Anglo-Russian  convention  on 
August  31,  1907,  whereby  Qreat  Britain  de- 
clared that  it  would  not  annex  or  occupy  any 
part  of  Afghanistui  territory  and  had  no  inten- 
tion of  changing  the  political  status  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Russia  recognized  Afghanistan  as  out- 
side her  sphere  of  influence  and  declared  that 
she  would  (x>nduct  all  her  political  relations 
with  it  through  the  British  government. 

During  the  mouth  of  March,  1909,  it  was 


reported  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  against 
the  Ameer  and  the  heir  apparent,  said  to  have 
been  inspired  by  one  of  the  wives  of  the  late 
Ameer,  whose  son  was  at  one  time  talked  of 
aa  successor.  Many  arrests  were  reported  at 
Jellalabad  and  Kabul,  and  it  was  said  that  a 
number  of  priemers  were  blown  from  the  guns. 
The  plot  was  thought  to  have  some  relation  to 
a  reform  movement  started  by  ai  Indian  at  the 
head  of  the  Afghanistan  educational  depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  government 

APBIGA  See  Abtsbinia,  Eotpx,  Lirasu, 
MoBOCCO,  and  other  countries;  also  Expixwa- 
TioK  and  South  Afbicait  Union. 

AFaiCAN  KETHODIST  EPISCOFAIi 
CUUUCH.    See  Colo  bed  HEnraoDiSTS. 

APBICAN  HBTHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
ZION  CHUBGH.    See  Colobed  Methodists. 

AOBICTJLTUBAL  EDUCATION.  In  1909, 
as  in  years  closely  preceding  it,  much  atten- 
tion wa»  given  by  college  and  school  authori- 
ties to  the  promotion  of  agricultural  educati<HL 
l^is  was  true,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  many  foreign  countries.  At  the  First 
Convention  of  the  Pan-American  Setentiflo 
Congress,  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  December  25, 
1908,  to  January  5,  1909,  the  pr<^amme  o( 
the  section  on  Agronomy  and  Zoi^technics  was 
largely  taken  up  with  discussions  on  agricul- 
tural education,  and  the  resolutions  presented 
by  this  section  to  the  congress  included  recom- 
mendations for  agricultural  instruction  of  all 
grades  from  the  most  practical  elementary  in- 
struction to  scientific  instruction  in  college 
courses  and  in  normal  schools.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Country  Life  ( see  under  AoBicuL- 
TUBB)  recommended  "a  new  kind  of  education 
adapted  to  the  real  needs  of  the  farming  peo- 
ple," which  shall  include  agriculture  in  the 
regular  public  school  work,  special  agricultural' 
schools,  and  a  well-developed  plan  of  extension 
teaching  coadacted  by  the  agricultural  col- 
leges. 

In  Canada  much  attention  was  s^ven  to  agri- 
cultural education  and  particularly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  courses  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers at  Bfacdonald  College,  Ste.  Anne  de  Belle- 
Tue,  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph,  and  at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Winnipeg.  In  Ontario  the  important  ex- 
periment was  started  of  appointing  six  agri- 
cultural college  graduates  as  teachers  in  six 
high  schools,  these  teachers  to  serve  also  as  ad- 
Tisera  to  the  fanners  in  the  vicinity  of  their  rer 
speetive  schools.  A  College  of  Agriculture  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  newly  estab- 
lished University  of  Saskatchewan,  at  Saska- 
toon, and  a  four-year  course  in  forestry  was 
introduced  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
at  Fredericton.  Traveling  schools  of  stock- 
judging  were  conducted  in  the  Province  of  Al- 
berta by  transporting  SO  head  of  improved  live* 
stock  from  place  to  place,  housing  them  in  local 
shelters  for  periods  of  from  one  to  two  weeks, 
and  using  tliem  during  that  time  for  demon- 
stration purposes  in  connection  with  courses 
of  instruction  on  live-stock. 

In  England  the  University  of  Manchester 
established  a  three-year  course  in  agriculture 
leading  to  a  degree  in  science.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fiaheries  issued  a  report  giv- 
ing its  total  lexpenditures  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  1908  as  $58,085,  an  increase  of  $2668 
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over  the  previous  year.  One  of  the  secretaries  started  work  on  a  $200,000  agricultural  build- 
of  the  board  pointed  out  that  the  facilities  for  ing.  The  aggregate  value  of  permaneat  funds 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  England  were  far  and  equipment  of  these  institutions  in  1900 
from  adequate,  and  called  attention  to  the  re-  was  $111,882,687;  their  income,  $18,082^53; 
markable  fact  that  this  condition  was  more  pro-  and  the  value  of  additions  to  thiair  permanent 
noiinced  in  the  agricultural  counties  than  in  endowment  and  equipment,  $6,050,147.  The 
the  manufacturing  counties.  Instruction  on  total  number  of  students  in  four-year  eonrses 
rural  subjects  in  the  public  elementary  schools  in  agriculture  was  6822,  and,  including  short- 
in  England  is  fostered  by  special  grants  coming  course  students  given  below,  16,040;  as  com- 
from  the  Board  of  Education  and  it  is  reported  pared  with  a  total  of  less  than  14,000  in  1008. 
that  last  year  gardening  was  taught  in  the  The  number  and  variety  of  short  courses  of- 
Bchools  of  every  county  except  two.  fered  by  the  agricultural  colleges  was  greater 

In  Ireland  the  promotion  of  agricultural  in-  than  ever  before,  and  there  was  also  a  larger 

struction  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  enrollment  of  students  at  these  courses  as 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  shown  by  the  following  summary  of  attend- 

Instrucuon  and  much  attention  was  given,  not  uoe:    Agriculture,  6236;    horticulture,  233; 

only  to  instruction  in  the  Boyal  College  of  forestry,  81;  dairying,  610;  teachers'  oourses 

Science,  Dublin,  Albert  Agricultural  Ckillege,  in  agriculture,  1058;  total,  9118.    In  1008  the 

Glasnevin,  and  other  agricultural  stations  and  total  was  7203,  or  1625  less  than  in  1000. 

institutions,  but  also  to  special  instruction  for  Departments    of   agricultural    education  or 

the  preparation  of  teachers,  and  to  itinerant  teachers'  colleges  were  established  in  connection 

instruction  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  with   the  agricultural   colleges  in  Alabama, 

Germany,  following  the  lead  of  Italy,  began  Arkansas,  California,  North  Dakota,  Fennsyl- 
giving  instruction  in  agriculture  to  subalterns  vania,  and  Vermont.  Definite  provision  for  the 
and  privates  in  the  German  army  at  Angsberg  trainii^  of  teachers  of  i^iouiture  or  for  aid- 
in  1907,  and  by  1000  was  giving  ench  instme*  ing  them  through  extension  departments,  or 
lion  in  14  othi^  plaoas.  epecial  publications,  is  now  made  by  agrieul* 

UinTBD    States    OmcB   or   ExpEBuranr  tural  colleges  in  27  States.    Summer  schools 

Stations.     The   Office   of   Experiment   Sta-  for  white  teachers  were  held  In  connection  with 

tions  continued  to  act  as  the  general  agencv  the  agricultural  collies  in  12  States  and  for 

of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrieul-  negroes  in  6  States.   Associations  for  promot- 

ture  to  deal  with  the  various  colleges,  schools,  ing  the  interest  and  preparation  of  teachers  of 

and    extension    departments    in   the    United  agriculture  were  formed  in  Illinoia  and  Ne- 

States  concerning  the  promotion  of  agrieul-  braska. 

tural  education.  A  larger  appropriation  for  Educational  Extension  Wobk  in  Aobi- 
thls  work  became  available  in  1000,  uid  two  odltdbb.  The  extension  features  of  ool- 
additional  speoialists  were  employed,  one  in  kge  work  had  developed  to  such  an  extent 
agricultural  education  and  one  in  farmers'  in-  that  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Associa- 
stitute  work.  Hie  work  included  a^  formerly  tion  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
(1)  the  preparation  of  editorials  and  abstracts  periment  Stations  held  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
of  a^iculturat  education  literature  for  the  August  18-20,  1009,  the  constitution  of  the  As- 
Eopertment  Station  Record;  (2)  the  compila-  sociation  was  so  amended  as  to  permit  the  or- 
tion  of  statistics  of  agricultural  colleges,  ex-  ganization  of  a  section  on  extension  work  com- 
periment  stations,  and  fanners'  institutes  in  the  posed  of  representatives  of  extension  depart- 
United  States;  (3)  the  compilation  of  direc-  roents  in  the  institutions  represented  in  the 
tories,  organization  lists,  and  address  lists  of  Association.  The  or^nization  of  such  a  aec- 
a«pienltural  colleges,  schools,  experiment  sta-  tlon  was  effected  before  adjournment.  The  Aa- 
turns,  extension  departments,  and  of  the  teach<  sociation  also  favored  a  I^eral  appropriation 
ers  and  other  workers  in  these  institutions  and  to  the  States  and  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
in  fanners'  institutes;  (4)  the  preparation  of  ment  of  Agriculture  for  extension  work,  the 
courses  of  study  and  laboratory  exercises  for  franking  privilege  for  extension  publications, 
agrieultitfal  colleges  and  schools,  bibliographies  and  the  organization  of  separate  extension  de- 
of  agricultural  literature,  lecture  syllabi  with  partments  by  the  agricultural  colleges.  Such 
lantern  slides,  and  annual  reviews  of  'progress  departments  were  organized  in  1909  in  Georgia, 
in  agricultural  education;  and  (5)  the  a^ing  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  North 
of  uueational  institutions,  associations,  and  Carolina. 

workers,  through  correspondence,  conferences.  Farmer^  institute  organizations  were  matn- 

and  publio  addresses.  t^ned  in  1900  in  every  State  and  Territory. 

AcmouLTUBAL  COLLBOBS.  During  1909  the  Reports  from  47  States  and  Territories  showed 
agricultural  colleges  gave  instruction  in  that  there  were  held  4926  regular  institutes, 
agriculture  to  more  students  than  in  any  consisting  of  15,210  half-day  s-essions,  with  a 
previous  year,  and  also  did  more  effective  work  total  attendance  of  2,196,568,  and  including 
along  other  lines.  Several  of  the  biennial  State  railroad  specials,  round-up  institutes,  and  other 
appropriations  for  these  institutions  ap-  special  forms  of  institute  activity,  of  almost 
proached  or  passed  the  half-million  mark,  not-  three  millions  (2,907.000).  The  State  appro* 
ably  in  Washington  <$487,000),  Pennsylvania  priations  for  these  institutes  amounted  to  $328,> 
($626,000),  and  Kansas  ($671,000).  The  growth  000,  an  increase  of  $12,500  over  1908.  Eight 
of  the  aj^eultural  colleges  was  also  indicated  normal  institutes  for  the  Instruction  of  farm- 
by  the  number  and  character  of  college  build-  ers*  institute  teachers  were  held  in  three  States, 
ings  completed  during  the  year.  Among  these  with  an  attendance  of  1000  institute  lecturers, 
were  the  following  agricultural  buildings:  There  were  156  sessions  of  round-up  institutes, 
Georgia,  $100,000;  Iowa,  $400,000;  Maine,  $50,-  with  an  attendance  of  39,200;  181  sessions  of 
000;  Michigan,  $175,000;  Missouri,  $100,000;  independent  institutes,  with  an  attendance  of 
and  Montana,  $80,000.  Wisconsin  completed  a  380,500;  142  seasions  of  institutes  for  women; 
$76,000    livestock    pavilion,    and    California  and  many  special-subject  institutes.  Sixteen 
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States  reported  boys'  and  ^rla*  meetingi  of  a  discussion  of  the  problem  and' the  means  of 

various  kinds.  training  farmers. 

Fourteen  States  ran  railroad  specials  and  re-  Agricultural   Instruction   and   Ita  Metkoda 

ported  an  attendance  of  over  169,000.    Numer-  {L'Enseignement   Agricole   et   sea  ifdtAodes), 

ons  other  railroad  speeials  were  conducted  by  by  P.  DeVuyat,  Bruasela,  l»Ofl.    A  manual  for 

State  boards  of  agriculture  and  by  the  agricul-  teachers  of  agriculture  and  atudents  of  educa- 

tnral  colleges  independent  of  the  institute  or-  tion,  embodying  a  systematic  statement  of  the 

ganizations.    In  many  cases  the  railroad  com-  dilferent  agencies  for  agricultural  education  in 

panies  not  only  furnished  trains  to  the  insti-  the  principal  countriM  of  Europe  and  North 

tute  directors  free  of  charge,  but  also  provided  America,  and  a  discussion  of  methods  of  teach- 

board  and  lodging  for   the  instruction  force,  jng  and  other  means  of  disseminating  agricul- 

Movable  schools  of  agriculture  were  successful  tural  information. 

wherever  tried  and  were  attended  by  over  2500  ^mong  the  books  suitable  for  use  in  college 

persons.    The  mstmctioii  was  given  by  skilled  ^^^^  ;„  agriculture,  the  following  are  worthy 

ieaeheia  to  classes  of  adults  rwilarly  organ-  ^f  mention?  TAc  American  Apple  Orchard,  by 

ized,  and  the  ■easions  contmued  from  one  to  j.        Waugh,  1908;  The  Science  and  Practice 

three  weeks  in  a  locality.  cheeae  Making,  by  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  and  C. 

Skordakt  ahd  ELBMWtTABT  ScHOOTX  ^  Publow,  1909;  Bouthem  Crop.,  edited  by 
Beecmdary  counes  in  agriculture  were  started  p.  Htmnicutt.  1909;  The  Bvsineu  of  Dairy 
In  connection  with  the  agricultural  col-  ^y  C.  B.  Lane,  1909;  The  Farm  Dairy,  by 
iMCS  in  Colorado,  MonUna,  and  Oregon.  ^  b_  Qurler,  1908;  Farm  Stock,  by  C.  W.  Bur- 
Two  dwtnct  agricultural  high  schools  were  pro-  ^ett,  1909;  Gardening  in  California,  Landscape 
Tided  for  in  Idaho,  likewise  four  in  Arkansas  ^nd  Flower,  by  J.  McLaren,  1909;  The  Horse 
with  a  total  appropriation  of  $160,000.  Subei-  sook,  by  J.  H.  S.  Johnstone,  1908;  Practical 
dies  were  TOterf  to  encourage  the  tewhiiw  of  jrrigaiion:  Its  Value  and  Cost,  by  A.  J.  Bowie. 
agriouHure  and  domwtic  scienM  in  publ^^  1908;  Irrigated  Land*  of  United  States,  Can- 
schools  as  follows:  In  Texas,  *32.q00;  in  Mm-  ^da,  and  Memco  by  C.  R.  Price,  1906;  Farm- 
schools;  and  in  Louisiana  Cyclopedia  of  Uve  Stock,  by  B.  V.  Wilcox 
$500  to  each  school  approrcd  by  the  State  c.  B.  Smith,  1908;  Muahrooma,  Edible  and  ' 
Board  of  Education.  In  Maasa^usetts,  the  othenoiee,  by  M.  E.  Hard,  1908;  First  Prin- 
Smith  Agricu  tural  School  and  Northampton  ^iplM  of  SoU  Fertility,  by  A.  Vivian,  1908j 
School  of  Technology  opened  at  Northampton  Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  by  A.  A.  Brigham, 
and  smaller  agricultural  high  schools  at  Peters-  iqq^.  Southern  Poultry  Guide,  or  Forty  Yean 
1*°/  fl^e  agricultural  Poultry,  by  C.  Huaselman,  1908;  National 
schools  for  Wtlahoma  were  located  lespecUvely  standard  Squab  Book,  by  E.  O.  Rice,  1908; 
at  Warner,  Tishomingo.  Broken  Arrow.  Lawton,  Breeding  for  Squaba,  by  P.  A.  Sotter,  1906; 
and  Helena.  A  sixth  school,  known  as  Pan-  j^^,^  American  Trees,  by  N.  L.  Britton  and 
handle  Agricultural  Institute,  was  establuhed  Bhafer.  1908;  Vmttlation  for  Dwellings, 
at  Goodwell.  A  county  agricultural  school,  j^^^i  Sohoola,  and  Stablea,  by  F.  H.  King 
with  a  new  $25,M0  granite  building,  was  jgoS;  Wheat  Fields  and  Marketa  of  the  World, 
opened  at  Sparks*  Station,  Maryland.  by  R.  E.  Smith,  1908;  The  Book  of  Wheat,  by 
The  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  ele-  Dondlinaer  1908. 


the  legislature  appronriated  12000  a  year  for  Tiri^;^^:^  G.  P.  W™^-  l^^Tio  ' n^- 
two  years  to  each  oi  the  three  State  norma  "chooi);    Agriculture    for  Common 

schools  for  departments  of  agriculture,  manua^  g^^^^te,  by  M.  L.  Fisher  and  F.  A.  Cotton, 
training,  and  domestic  science,  and  provided  Elementary  Agriculture  of  Tenneaaee,  by 

also  for  the  introduction  of  teachers   courses  k.  L.  Hatch,  J.  A.  H^lwood,  and  C.  A.  Keffe/, 

B'    mnn.    a  i    j  iji   ■  -r    ht  nT.ii_._. 


Agricultural  Mechanical  Oc.ltege,  and  at  the  g^^i^   ^y  C,  M.  Wood  and  P.  Emerson.  1909; 

State   University.     For   the   support  of   the  Mature  Study,  by  F.  L.  Holtz,  1908;  Jiatur^ 

summEr  school  work  $3000  annually  waa  ap-  gtudy  by  OradJ,  hy  H.  H.  Ciimmin^,  1908, 

'"'KS'Tn.j  ^-1^  -i.,!-                      »«™  Pnetical  Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Agri- 

Jfoys  and  girls'  dubs  proved  to  be  Verv  ef-  culture,  by  J.  M.  and  J.  G.  Coulter  and  Alice 

fective  agenci«  tor  interesting  young  people  in  Patterson,  1909;  Notes  on  Drainage,  by  E. 

agriculture  and  home-making,  and  were  reported  jon^g   iQQg                 u.      u^Tioyu,  a, 

last  year  from  29  States,  with  a  total  member-  '         '  * 

ship  of  upwards  of  150,000.  AGBICTTXTimAL  EXPEBTMENT  STA- 

Text-Books  and  Manuals.   Many  important  TIONS.   Efforts  to  bring  the  results  of  expcri- 

text-books,   manuals  and  works  of   reference  mental  work  in  agriculture  more  directly  home 

were  published  in  1908-9.    Among  these  the  to  the  farmers  have  notably  increased.  Addi- 

three  following  were  unique  in  the  field  of  ag-  tional  substations  to  study  local  problems  were 

rieultural  ^ucation,  in  that  they  were  among  established  in  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  and 

the  first  to  discuss  the  philosophy  and  peda-  South  Carolina,  and  those  already  existing  in 

gOKT  of  agricultural  education:  many  other  States  were  given  increased  sup- 

Bducation  for  Sgtoiency,  by  E.  Davenport  port.    In  Wisconsin  the  station  has  undertaken 

A  discussion  of  the  problem  of  universal  edu-  demonstration  work  on  the  farm  of  a  State 

cation  with  special  reference'  to  academic  ideals  insane  asylum,  and  similar  arrangements  have 

and  methods  and  to  the  introduction  of  agricul-  been  made  in  Ohio  and  other  Statos  on  the 

tare  into  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  farms  of  variouB  public  institutions.   In  Kansas 

The  Training  of  Farmers,  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  and  Missouri  provision  was  made  for  county 
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demonBtration  farms  under  it&tion  superrision,  work,  and  tlie  rest  BBaistants  of  various  grades. 

The  dissemination  of  information  through  agri-  In  many  cases  tlie  change  was  from  one  station 
eultural  experimenterB'  unions  made  up  wholly  to  another,  but  a  considerable  number  dropped 
or  partially  of  former  agricultural  students  out  of  station  work.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
was  continued  in  Nebraska,  New  York,  Wiscon-  five  new  appointmenta  were  made,  over  200  te- 
sin  and  Rliode  Island.  The  Massachusetts,  ing  men  new  to  station  work.  The  total  number 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Cornell,  Oregon,  of  persons  engaged  in  scientific  work  in  our 
Virginia  and  Washington  stations  were  added  stations  is  1:234,  as  compared  with  765  Ave 
to  those  issuing  popular  circulars  or  bulletins,  years  ago.  At  present  120  of  the  scientific 
Tlie  North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin  stations  be-  station  workers  hold  the  degree  ot  doctor  of 
gan  to  issue  press  bulletins  and  the  Connecticut  philosophy,  45  have  degrees  in  veterinary  medi- 
State  Sitation  distributed  '*  post  card  bulletins."  cine,  and  nearly  800  have  Uie  master's  de< 
This  movement  is  to  a  targe  extent  mingled  gree. 

with  the  general  movement  for  the  establish-  The  American  stations  have  lost  one  of  their 
ment  of  extension  departments  in  the  agricul-  early  leaders  through  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel 
tural  colleges.    See  Aobicultubai.  Eddcation.  William  Johnson  (q.  v.),  former  director  of  the 

Under  existing  circumstances  the  Federal  Connecticut  Station.  Dr.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  di- 
funds  given  to  the  stations  are  very  apt  to  be-  rector  of  the  California  Station  for  thirty  years, 
come  involved  in  extension  work,  and  the  Of-  who  became  emeritus  several  years  ago,  re- 
flco  of  Experiment  Stations  has  found  it  desir-  tired  in  1909,  under  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
able  to  rule  definitely  against  the  use  of  these  at  the  age  of  76.  He  was  also  a  leader  in  the 
funds  for  extension  purposes.  On  the  other  national  movement  for  experiment  stations, 
hand,  the  strictly  scientific  work  of  the  stations  His  reputation  as  a  scientific  man  rests  espe- 
has  been  greatly  expanded  under  the  operations  cially  on  his  extensive  and  long-continued 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  16,  1906  (Ad-  studies  of  the  soils  of  arid  regions,  and  his 
ams  Act).  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  work  for  the  Tenth  Census  on  the  soils  of  the 
more  than  sixty  projects  in  the  breeding  of  cotton-growing  States.  He  summed  up  his  life's 
plants  and  animals  have  been  undertaken  under  work  in  a  book  on  soils,  published  in  1906. 
that  Act.  These  include  some  large  projects  Agricultural  experiment  stations,  maintained 
dealing  with  underlying  principles  or  methods,  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds,  now  exist 
and  systematic  studies  of  phenomena  connected  in  every  State  and  Territory,  including  Alaska, 
with  efforts  to  secure  improvement  of  breeds  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Guam.  The  total 
of  types,  as  well  as  investigations  more  deft-  amount  expended  for  this  purpose  during  thna 
nitely  aimed  to  secure  varietal  improvements,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  was  $2,800,- 
Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  Adams  fund  projects  047.29,  of  which  $1,152,000  was  received  from 
require  long-continued  investigations,  it  will  re-  the  national  government.  The  remainder, 
quire  much  patience  on  the  part  of  both  inves-  $1,648,047.29,  came  from  the  following  sources: 
tigators  and  the  public  to  persevere  until  the  State  governments,  $947,558.67;  individuals 
desired  results  are  accomplished.  and  communities,  $22,835.30;  fees  for  analyses 

A  better  medium  than  the  ordinary  station  of  fertilizers,  etc.,  $186,159.70;  sales  of  fann 
bulletin  or  report  for  the  publication  of  the  products,  $210,391.28;  miscellaneous,  $281,- 
Bcientific  work  of  the  American  stations  has  102.34.  In  addition  to  this  the  Office  of  Experi- 
long  been  desired.  The  present  mixture  of  ment  Stations  bad  an  appropriation  of  $314,620 
scientific  and  popular  material,  compilations,  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  including  $26,000  each 
inspection  tests,  and  analyses  becomes  more  for  the  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  experi- 
ooniuging  and  unsatisfactory  to  farmers  and  ment  stations,  $5000  for  the  Guam  ex]ieriment 
scientists  alike  as  the  mass  of  station  publica-  station,  $7000  for  nutrition  investigations, 
lions  increases.  The  practice  is  rapidly  grow-  $150,000  for  irrigation  and  drainage  investiga- 
ing  of  publishing  accounts  of  the  scientific  work  tions,  and  $10,000  for  fanners'  institutes  and 
of  our  stations  in  a  great  variety  of  scientific  agricultural  schools. 

journals  at  home  and  abroad.  Such  scrappy  In  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Hamii,  Louisiana, 
and  scattered  publication  gives  a  very  inade-  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  North 
quate  record  of  what  the  stations  are  doing  in  Carolina,  separate  stations  are  maintained 
advancing  knowledge  and  produces  very  little  wholly  or  partly  by  State  funds,  and  in  a  num- 
impression  of  the  real  services  of  ou^-  stations  ber  of  States  substations  are  maintained.  Ex- 
ss  public  scientific  institutiuns.  The  J'O^ocia-  eluding  substations,  the  total  number  of  sta- 
tion of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  -J^  tions  in  the  United  States  is  fll,  of  which  65 
periment  Stations  has  taken  this  matter  up  receive  Federal  funds. 

and  after  cveful  consideration  through  commit-  The  Ofiice  of  Experiment  Stations  has  com- 
tees  has  decided  to  ask  Congress  to  endow  a  pletbf  twentieth  volume  of  the  Experiment 
journal  of  agricultural  research,  to  contain  StatiOK  Jtccord.  The  20  volumes  contain  ref- 
original  technical  reports  of  the  scientific  in-  erences  tc  7j  ggo  articles  in  the  world's  litera- 
vestigations  of  the  stations.  The  plan  involves  ture  of  BgnCj^m-al  science.  The  publications 
eoSperation  between  the  Department  of  Agri-  of  the  Americau  experiment  stations  abstracted 
culture  and  the  Association  and  the  manage-  in  the  Record  nuLij^r  7760,  togctlier  with  3055 
ment  of  the  journal  by  a  board  of  experts  dcsig-  publications  of  the  TTnited  States  Department 
nated  by  the  Association  and  approved  by  the  of  Agriculture.  The  a-iount  of  literature  to  be 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  reviewed  in  this  journj  Juis  become  so  great 

The  annual  number  of  changes  in  the  per-  that  hereafter  two  voIudm  of  the  Bccwrd  will 
Bonnel  of  tbe  stations  continues  to  be  too  Urge  bo  issue<l  annually. 

for  the  best  interests  of  their  work.  Returns  The  office  is  also  di8Sem»iating  througliout 
for  1909  show  that  160  mcnibera  of  tbe  scion-  the  United  States  the  practicu  results  obtained 
tiflo  staff  resigned  or  retired  during  the  year,  at  tlie  several  State  ex|Vjment  stations, 
Of  these,  3  were  directors,  43  heuds  of  through  a  series  of  farmers'  bulletins  under 
departmenU  or  in  charge  of  special  lines  of  the  general  tiUc  of  "  KxperimentStation  Work," 
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mnd  the  drauuid  for  tliese  ib  so  great  that  000,< 
000  copies  were  printed  in  1909, 

An  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  0£Bce  was  made 
at  the  Alaaka-YukoD  Exposition  at  Seattle. 
For  other  work  of  the  Olfice  aee  Agricultubal 
Education,  Food  akd  Nutbitiok,  Deainaae 
mnd  Ibrioahon. 

In  Alaska  the  new  station  at  Fairbanks  is 
being  actively  developed  and  60  acres  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  At  the  Rampart 
Station,  6S*  SC  north  Utitade,  67  out  of  66 
varieties  of  grain  fully  matured  in  1008,  and 
practically  eveiy  rariety  of  spring  grain  rip- 
ened in  1900.  Winter  rye  and  wheat  matured 
when  the  snow  was  not  blown  from  the  plats. 
The  herd  of  Galloway  cattle  on  Kodiak  Island 
wintered  satisfactorily  with  no  shelter  except 
an  open  shed,  being  fed  exclusively  on  hay  and 
silage  from  native  grasses.  The  crossing  of  wild 
and  cultivated  Htrawberries  at  Sitka  U  giving 
very  promising  results. 

Tbe  Hawaii  Station  has  been  very  sueeessfnl 
in  growing  Sea  Island  cotton  and  considerable 
areas  of  this  crop  are  being  planted.  Experi- 
ments in  tapping  and  coagulating  rubber  have 
been  highly  satisfactory  and  the  profitableness 
of  the  rubber  industry  in  Hawaii  seems  aa< 
sured.  Better  varieties  of  rice  have  been  de- 
ireloped  and  the  yield  greatly  increased.  Ship- 
ments of  fresh  fruit,  particularly  pineapples, 
are  much  larger. 

In  Porto  Kico  the  station  work  has  prac- 
tically  revolutionized  the  pineapple  industry. 
Improved  sugar  cane  seedlings  introduced  by 
the  station  are  in  gr^t  demand.  High  ^ade 
cofTees  from  Arabia  and  Java  are  being  intro- 
duced. Improved  breeda  of  cattle,  swine,  sheep, 
goats,  horses,  and  poultry  are  also  being 
brought  in. 

The  newly  established  station  on  the  island 
of  Guam  has  been  equipped  with  land  and  small 
buildings.  Maize,  Kaiir  com,  Guinea  grass  and 
other  forage  plants  are  being  introduced,  pre- 
liminary to  experiments  with  live-stock.  Pine- 
apples, bananas  and  avocados  from  Hawaii  have 
been  planted  and  other  economic  plants  have 
been  brought  from  Java. 

The  Chinese  government  has  undertaken  to 
develop  agricultural  instruction  and  research 
in  Kfanchuria,  and  American  agricultural  ex- 
perts have  been  made  oQicial  advisers  for  this 
purpose.  A  director  of  agricultural  instruction 
and  experimental  work  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Mexican  government.  In  Spain  experimen* 
tal  work  ia  agriculture  has  been  begun  near 
Seville  uid  at  Madrid  and  Motril  under  gov- 
ernment auspices.  An  elaborate  set  of  build- 
ings for  the  sugar  experiment  station  at  Peka- 
longsji.  West  Java,  has  been  completed.  A 
station  has  been  established  near  Tucuman,  Ar- 
gentina. Tiie  system  of  Canadian  stations  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  establishment  of  experi- 
mental farms  at'  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward 
laland:  Lacombe,  Central  Alberta;  Lethbridge, 
Southern  Alberta.  Tn  1008  nearly  40,000  farm- 
ers in  Canada  cooperated  with  the  stations  in 
tests  of  new  varieties  of  grain  and  potatoes. 
See  United  States,  puagraph  on  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

AGBICULTUBE.  The  year  1000  was  the 
most  prosperous  agriculturally  of  all  years. 
The  spring  was  late  and  the  season  was  quite 
dry  over  large  sections,  but  these  conditions 
did  not  affect  the  total  yield  of  staple  crops 


as  greatly  as  was  anticipated.  The  year  wu 
bountiful  with  most  erops  and  prices  were 
high.  As  a  result  the  total  value  far  exceeds 
that  of  all  otiier  years,  amounting  for  crops 
and  animal  products  to  $S,7  00,000,000.  This  is 
a  gain  of  $869,000,000  over  the  preceding  year, 
and  is  practically  double  the  value  of  ten  years 
ago.  Such  gains  demonstrate  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  the 
United  States  within  a  decade,  and  the  part  it 
now  contributes  to  national  wealth  and  busi- 
ness. According  to  a  census  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  completed  at  the  close  of  1909, 
the  total  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States 
has  reached  6,730,000,  a  gain  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion in  the  decade.  In  the  Western  States  the 
increase  has  been  100  per  cent.  The  value  of 
these  farms  and  their  stock  and  equipment  is 
placed  at  $29,640,000,000,  a  ten-year  increase 
of  44  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  almost  inconceivable  with- 
out some  means  of  comparison.  The  value  of 
all  crop  products  for  the  year  1909,  estimated 
at  prices  on  the  farms,  would  make  a  half  pay- 
ment on  the  value  of  all  the  steam  railroads 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  valua- 
tion of  1904.  The  cereal  crops  alone,  estimated 
as  worth  $3,000,000,000  to  the  farmer,  would 
be  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  the  machinery,  tools, 
and  implements  of  the  entire  manufacturing 
industry  in  this  country.  Even  the  com  crop, 
which  leads  all  other  crops  in  value,  nearly 
equals  the  value  of  the  clothing  and  personal 
adornments  of  76,000,000  people,  according  to 
the  census  of  1900;  the  gold  and  silver  coin 
and  bullion  of  the  United  States  are  not  of 
greater  value.  This  corn  crop,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  says,  "  came  up  from  the 
soil  and  out  of  the  air  in  120  days— n$ 14,000,000 
a  day  for  one  crop,  nearly  enough  for  two 
Dreadttoughig  daily  for  peace  or  war." 

Cotton  has  now  become  the  second  crop  in 
value,  being  followed  in  succession  by  wheat, 
hny,  and  oats.  Compared  with  the  average  of 
the  preceding  five  years,  the  year  marked  an 
increase  in  the  yield  of  all  the  staple  crops, 
except  cotton,  flaxseed,  hops,  and  cane  sugar. 
It  was  the  highest  in  production  of  potatoes, 
tobacco,  beet  sugar,  all  sugar,  and  rice,  and 
next  to  the  highest  in  production  of  com,  oats, 
and  all  cereals;  the  wheat  crop  wss  the  third 
largest  harvested.  Without  exception  every 
crop  was  worth  more  to  the  farmer  than  the 
five-year  average.  The  value  has  not  previously 
been  equaled  in  the  case  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat, 
oats,  all  cereals,  potatoes,  beet  sugar,  all  sugar, 
flaxseed,  and  rice;  the  year  was  next  to  the 
highest  for  hay,  cane  sugar,  and  hops;  and  the 
value  of  barl^  was  the  third  highest  for  that 
crop. 

Cfompared  with  1008,  the  year's  gains  in  value 
of  farm  products  were  found  all  along  the  line, 
exceptions  being  barley,  buckwheat,  rye,  and 
milk.  The  increase  for  cotton  (seed  and  lint) 
was  $208,000,000,  for  wheat  $107,000,000,  for 
com  $105,000,000,  for  hay  $29,000,000,  for  oats 
$22,000,000,  for  tobacco  $18,000,000,  and  for 
potatoes  $15,000,000.  There  were  substantial 
gains  in  value  of  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
and  of  animals  sold  and  slaughtered.  The  price 
of  butter  has  not  been  so  high  in  many  years, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  egga  and  dressed  poul- 
try. Tlie  high  prices  of  fresh  meats  and  their 
pnxlucts  have  lH>come  of  such  concern  to  nearly 
every  family  that  an  investigation  into  their 
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cause,  tbeir  relation  to  agricultural  production,  1000  iB  estimated  in  I^Terpool  at  3,346,968^00 
and  to  the  prices  received  by  the  farmers  and  bushels,  which  is  an  increase  of  9i  per  cent, 
stock  raisers  was  conducted  by  the  Department  over  the  production  of  1908,  and  tiie  highest 
of  Agriculture.  {See  Food  and  Nutrition.)  record  for  total  yield.  The  whole  season  in 
This  investigation  failed  to  show  that  the  far-  Argentina  was  one  of  the  most  protracted 
mer  had  received  a  share  of  the  higher  beef  droughts  ever  experienced  in  that  country.  This 
prices  with  regard  to  the  raw  animal.  The  led  to  a  great  falling  off  in  the  area  of  wheat 
slight  increase  be  has  received  for  his  cattle  sown,  and  to  great  losses  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the  higher  price  In  many  districts  20  per  cent,  of  the  sbeep  and 
of  com.  *'The  farmer  sets  some  return  for  the  10  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  are  reported  to  have 
high-priced  corn  that  he  feeds  to  his  steers,  been  lost.  The  spring  and  early  summer  were 
but  not  a  return  equal  to  00  cents  a  bushel,  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  grass  in  Gier- 
which  is  the  price  for  the  last  two  years.  As  many,  and  the  hay  crop  was  quite  short.  Ar- 
for  the  unfed  steer,  it  does  not  participate  in  gentina  has  in  the  past  been  looked  to  for  sup- 
the  upward  movement  of  prices  in  its  farm  plying  such  shortage.  The  hop  crop  in  Bohemia 
value,"  which  is  barely  that  of  0  to  14  years  is  estimated  at  alwut  7,716,100  pounds,  or  less 
ago.  In  the  case  of  hogs  the  investigation  than  one-fourth  of  the  1908  crop,  which  was  an 
showed  that  the  farmer  has  fully  participated  unusually  large  one.  The  failure  was  due  to 
in  the  rising  prices,  although  it  is  apparent  cold,  wet  weather.  The  coffee  crop  of  Brazil  Is 
that  during  the  last  three  years  the  price  of  reported  as  extraordinarily  large,  being  estl> 
com  has  been  too  high  relauvely  for  the  price  mated  at  11,000,000  bafs.  Some  half  million 
of  h<M.  bags  were  carried  over  from  1908,  and  the  sur- 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  those  familiar  plus  for  1009  is  placed  at  fully  2,000,000  bags, 
with-  the  subject  that  the  beef  supply  of  the  The  year  was  satisfactory  to  the  wool-grow- 
country  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  growing  ers  of  Australia,  although  the  outlook  was  un- 
demand.  The  heavy  influx  of  settlers  into  the  promising  when  the  season  opened.  Australia 
range  territory  are  not  handling  cattle  in  any  exported  582,016,428  pounds  of  wool  during  the 
large  way.  The  increasing  demand  for  com  year,  and  New  Zealand  174,673,736  pounds, 
and  wheat,  with  the  consequent  high  prices,  the  total  being  an  increase  of  230,000  bales  over 
has  induced  stock  feeders  to  plow  up  pasture  tlie  preceding  year.  The  wool  clip  of  Victoria 
lands  and  put  in  grain  crops,  which  bring  profit-  for  the  season  was  68,930,200  pounds,  a  de- 
able  cash  prices.  This  has  decreased  the  crease  of  about  10,000^  pounds  as  compared 
number  of  cattle  marketed  from  the  Middle  with  the  previous  year.  On  account  of  preva- 
West.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  eati-  lence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Argentina, 
mates  the  decline  in  visible  supply  of  cattle  the  British  ports  have  been  closed  against  cat- 
the  country  over  at  2,100,000  head.  In  view  of  tie  and  sheep  from  that  country,  even  for 
the  present  situation  the  Beef  Producers'  Asso-  slaughter.  The  disease  is  reported  to  have  been 
elation  of  America  has  been  organized  by  the  practically  stamped  out,  but  it  is  spreading 
national  beef  breed  associations,  for  the  pur-  alarmingly  in  Brazil  in  the  provinces  bordering 
pose  of  educating  the  farmers  into  an  under-  on  Argentina.  Considerable  interest  has  lately 
standing  of  the  profits  to  be  made  in.  hreedlag  been  displayed  by  cattle-breeders  in  Brazil  ia 
and  feeding  cattle,  and  the  consumer  into  a  the  improvement  of  their  stock.  Shows  have 
better  knowl^ge  of  the  beef  carcass  and  its  been  held  in  agricultural  centres,  and  the  Im- 
utilization.  ■  portation  of  good  animals  for  breeding  pur- 

The  value  of  agricultural  exports  for  1909  poses  is  being  encouraged  by  the  government 
was  (903,000,000.  This  was  $151,000,000  below  through  the  remission  of  the  import  duty, 
the  highest  record,  in  1907,  and  $114,000,000  Heat  has  been  added  to  the  diet  of  the  Japan- 
below  the  next  highest,  in  1908.  Compared  with  ese  army,  and  a  commission  has  been  appoi^ited 
1908,  the  prominent  decreases  were  $11,500,000  by  the-  Japanese  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  live  animals,  $26,000,000  for  packing-house  to  visit  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
products,  $20,000,000  for  cotton,  $55,000,000  gathering  information  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
for  grain  and  grain  products,  and  $3,800,000  the  promotion  of  stock-raising  in  Japan.  In 
for  tobacco.  The  importations  of  agricultural  Queensland  a  syndicate  has  beoi  formed  to  float 
products,  on  the  other  hand,  were  never  so  high  a  company  with  a  nominal  capital  of  half  a 
in  value  as  in  1909,  amounting  to  $637,000,0^.  million  dollars  to  take  up  some  700  square 
The  principal  gains  were  in  silk,  wool,  packing-  miles  of  land  suitable  for  horse-breeding,  with 
house  products  (mostly  hides),  coffee,  and  a  view  to  supplying  remounts  for  the  army, 
sugar.  The  net  balance  of  foreign  trade  in  agri-  For  a  long  time  the  Australian  horse  has  been 
cultural  products  in  favor  of  this  country  was  much  used  in  India  for  remount  purposes.  Six 
$266,000,000,  the  lowest  amount  since  1896.  hundred  Queensland  horses  were  last  yur 
The  balance  of  trade  in  products  other  than  secured  for  use  by  the  army  in  the  Philip- 
agricultural  was  $46,000,000  in  favor  of  the  pines,  where  they  are  reported  to  have  given 
Iniited  States.  great  satisfaction. 

The  crop  season  in  England  was  remarkable  The  government  of  Brazil  is  taking  every 
for  the  amount  of  rain  and  the  extremely  low  available  means  to  develop  wheat  growing  in 
temperature.  The  wheat  crop  was  above  the  that  country,  where  it  is  said  to  have  once  been 
average,  but  was  harvested  with  difficulty.  The  so  successful  that  wheat  was  exported.  Under 
potato  crop  was  considerably  affected,  but  authority  granted  by  the  last  Congress,  subsidies 
other  root  crops  less  so.  In  Canada  the  wheat  for  a  period  of  five  years  are  being  offered  to 
yield  was  a  bumper  crop — 168,386,000  bushels,  syndicates  organized  for  wheat  growing,  and  also 
or  over  43,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  pre*  for  the  establishment  of  flour  mills  ror  milling 
vious  year.  There  were  also  material  gains  in  wheat  grown  by  these  syndicates.  A  bounty 
the  leading  grain  crops,  due  to  the  extension  of  $6000  a  year  for  five  years  is  offered  to  syn- 
of  the  area  and  to  good  growing  conditions  dur-  dicates  which  combine  to  establish  experiment 
ing  the  season.   The  world's  wheat  harvest  for  stations  for  the  study  of  wheat  gnndng,  Hba 
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eontrol  of  enemies,  etc.    There  are  also  pro-  in  the  development  of  new  areaa,  of  more  In- 

TisionB  for  the  free  imporlation  of  tools,  imple-  tensive  methods,  and  of  improved  varieties  of 

mentgj  and  machinery  for  wheat  growing  and  wlieat,  relief  from  immediate  alarm  for  the 

triilling,  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  on  wheat  bread  BUppIy.    He  cautioned,  however,  against 

ud  flour  produced  in  the  country,  and  prefer^  treating  the  land  as  If  it  were  *'a  mere  wheat 

enoe  for  meh  products  in  granting  government  mine  to  be  exhausted  In  all  haste  and  without 

contraeta.  regard  to  its  permanence  and  its  future  derel- 

Experiments  in  jlry  farming  on  the  American  opment,"  and  urged  more  careful  tillage  and 

plan  are  to  be  undertaken  in  Australia.    Con-  diveraification. 

■iderabie  quantities  of  grains  which  have  proved  Dean  Davenport,  of  the  University  of  Illl- 

adapted  to  dry  lands  in  the  United  States  have  noia,  in  a  public  address  emphasized  the  fact 

been  secured  for  experimental  planting  and  dis-  that  the  agriculture  of  the  future  must  be 

tribution;  and  information  in  regard  to  Amer-  enormously   productive  in   order  to  feed  the 

ican  methods  has  been  collected.    There  are  teeming  milltons  at  the  end  of  the  present  oen- 

thought  to  be  large  areas  in  that  country  tury..  These  conditions  of  population  and  de- 

adapnd  to  dry-land  agriculture.  mand  will  not  be  temporary,  but  permanent, 

The  new  United  States  tariff  permits  the  and  must  accordingly  be  met  by  a  permanent 

importation,  iutj  free,  of  all  articles  grown  agriculture — a  thing  the  world  has  never  yet 

or  produced  in  the  IMiilippine  Islands  which  succeeded  in  establishing.    No  race,  he  said, 

do  not  contain  foreign  materials  to  the  value  has  ever  yet  learned  to  feed  itaelf  except  at 

of  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  value,  the  expense  of  the  fertility  of  its  own  or  some 

Rioe  is  ncepted  from  this  new  provision,  and  other  country;  and  he  prophesied  that  in  the 

the  free  importation  of  sugar  is  restricted  to  near  future  there  is  to  be  a  struggle  for  land 

300,000  gross  tons  in  each  .fiscal  year,  and  of  and  the  food  it  will  produce  such  as  the  world 

tobacco  to  300,000  pounds  of  wrapper  tobacco,  has  never  yet  beheld.    As  a  consequoioe  "we 

1,000,000  pounds  of  filler  tobacco,  and  160,-  must  devise  and  establish  a  permanent  agr!- 

000,000  cigars.  culture  or  go  down  in  the  attempt."   A  similar 

The  formation  of  a  stock  company,  capital-  line  of  thought  was  followed  by  President  J.  L. 

ized  at  $1,000,000,  is  on  foot  in  Germany,  to  Snyder  in  his  address  before  the  Association  of 

manufacture  mowing  machines  and  reapers  to  American  AgricuTlural  Colleges  and  Experiment 

take  the  place  of  those  now  supplied  by  the  Stations,  hut  with  special  emphasis  on  the  so- 

United  States.    The  value  of  the  imports  of  cial  significance  of  a  straitened  food  supply, 

these  and  other  agricultural  implements  from  Dr.  H.  P.  Armshy,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a 

the  United  States  amounted  in  1008  to  over  presidential   address   before   the    Society  of 

^,000,000.  Animal  Nutrition,  considered  the  future  food 

A  aigiUfieaat  feature  of  the  year  was  the  at-  supply  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  oi 

tentton  g^ven  In  published  articles  and  ad-  energy  which  could  be  stored  np  by  the  sup.  in 

dresses  to  the  problon  of  the  future  food  sup-  the  form  of  food  products.    This  absolutely 

Sly  in  its  relation  to  our  agriculture.  Perhaps  limits  the  density  of  population  which  a  eonn- 
te  widest  publicity  was  given  to  President  try  can  support  from  its  own  resources.  As  a 
James  J.  Hill's  address  before  the  Bankers'  As-  means  of  conserving  the  products  especially 
sociation,  enlarged  and  published  in  Tke  WorliFa  suited  to  human  food,  he  pointed  to  the  more 
Work,  in  this  Mr.  Hill  set  forth  in  striking  general  and  efficient  use  of  by-producta  of 
terms  the  growth  of  our  population  and  the  plant  growth  by  feeding  them  to  superior 
present  limits  of  wheat  production,  and  pre-  grades  of  live-atoek.  At  present  these  by-prod- 
dieted  a  shortage  of  no  toss  than  400,000,000  acts,  snch  as  straw,  com  stover,  etc.,  are  not 
bushels  by  the  middle  of  the  present  century  being  utilized  to  the  greatest  advanbige,  and, 
unless  radical  improvements  in  the  prevailing  furthermore,  products  suited  to  serve  as  human 
methods  of  farming  are  speedily  begun.  The  food,  like  corn  and  cereals,  are  now  being  fed 
growth  of  population  in  the  United  States  to  live-stock,  although  their  roundabout  oon- 
TTom  1880  to  1908,  he  pointed  out,  was  74  per  version  into  human  food  through  the  animal 
cent.,  while  the  increase  in  production  of  wheat  is  demonstrated  to  be  very  wasteful, 
for  that  period  was  only  41  per  cent.;  i.  e.,  The  Commission  on  Country  Life,  appointed 
"  the  home  demand  for  wheat  has  grown  80  by  President  Roosevelt  in  the  fall  of  1008,  com- 
per  cent,  faster  than  tiie  supply."  The  low  pleted  its  inquiry  and  prepared  a  report  early 
average  yield  for  the  whole  country  {13.88  in  the  past  year,  which  ttas  tranmitted  to 
tMiaheb  per  acre)  was  used  as  an  argument  for  Ccmgress  and  printed  by  It. 
BBOTe  intelligent,  efllcient  and  produd;ive  meth-  The  Commission  found  that  while  in  a  general 
ods,  and  for  conserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  way  the  American  farmer  was  never  more  pros- 
The  practical  instruction  of  the  farmer  and  perous  or  better  off  than  at  the  present  time, 
his  sons,  and  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  "  agriculture  is  not  commercially  as  profitable 
farm  life  were  urged  in  vigorous  terms.  The  as  it  is  entitled  to  be  for  the  labor  and  energy 
simple  principles  laid  down  for  improvement  that  the  farmer  expends  and  the  risks  he  as- 
were  that  (I)  the  farmer  must  cultivate  no  sumes,"  and  that  "the  social  conditions  in  the 
more  land  Hm  he  can  till  thoroughly,  (2)  open  eonntry  are  tax  short  of  their  possibili- 
tbere  must  be  rotation  of  crops,  and  (S)  tbere  ties."  The  farmer's  capital  is  small,  the  toI- 
mnst  be  soil  renovation  by  fertilizing  L  e.,  by  ume  of  his  business  is  usually  limited,  and 
keeping  stodc  in  eonneetion  with  grain  farm-  he  stands  practically  alone  agajnst  organized 
ing.  and  syndicated  interests.  The  count^  dis- 
MoTfl  (qptimlstie  was  the  address  of  the  chair-  tricts  lack  good  roads  for  communication  to 
man  of  the  Agricultural  Subsection  at  the  meet-  relieve  isolation  and  enable  the  economical  and 
ing  of  the  British  Association  in  Winnipeg  timely  movement  of  products,  and  adequate  and 
last  summer.  In  this  Major  P.  Q.  Craigie,  of  properly  directed  schools,  wliich  should  be  re- 
tbe  Britifl'h  Board  of  Agriculture,  while  recog-  lated  to  the  daily  life  of  the  people  and  direct 
nizing  the  increasing  population  to  be  fed,  saw  the  rising  generation  to  the  country  rather' 
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than  to  the  city.    Education  and  good  roada  Much  of  the  effect  of  this  inquiry  was  lost 

were  the  two  most  frequently  mentioned  needs  by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  any  pro- 

in  the  hearings  of  the  CommiBsion.   The  Com-  vision  for  continuing  the  work,  as  was  nrged 

mission  regards  the  development  of  a  fully  ser*  by  the  President.   The  interest  aroused  in  this 

Ticeable  highway  system  as  a  matter  of  na-  movement  has  been  kept  alive,  egpecially  in  the 

tional  concern.    The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  West,  through  the  agency  of  the  press.  A  SouUi- 

Sirovide  expert  supervision  and  direction,  and  western   Interstate   Country   Life  Commission 

evelop  a  national  plan.  was  formed  at  a  meeting  in  Guthrie,  Oklahoma, 

It  also  urges  that  the  farmer  should  have  in  May;  and  a  Country  Life  Day  was  observed 

the  privilege  of  purchasing  where  he  can  buy  at  the  National  Apple  Show,  in  Spokane,  late 

the  cheapest  and  of  selling  advantageously,  both  in  the  fall.   At  the  meetings  in  connection  with 

of  which  would  be  promoted  by  well-directed  the  latter  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commis- 

eoBperative  enterprises  and  by  a  parcels  post,  sioa  from  the  States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Dffective  eoGperation  among  farmers  is  tttonglj  was  decided  upon,  and  Oregon  has  led  off  in 

urged,  to  put  them  on  a  -level  with  the  organ*  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  oom- 

ized  interests  with  which  they  do  business;  and  mission  for  that  State.   In  view  of  the  interest 

examples  of  successful  co(iperation  are  cited  as  in  the  report  of  the  Roosevelt  Commission,  and 

illustrating  the  feasibility  and  advantage  of  the  comparatively  small   edition  in  which  it 

this  plan.    The  shortage  of  labor  is  another  was  published,  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Com- 

serious  drawback  to  life  in  the  country,  affect-  merce  has  voluntarily  reprinted  the  report  at 

ing  both  the  farmer  and  his  wife.    There  is  a  its  own  expense. 

lack  of  institutions  and  incentives  that  tie  The  United  States  Immigration  Commission, 

laboring  men  to  the  soil.   In  many  parts     the  appointed  b^  Congress  two  years  ago,  has  been 

country  there  is  no  adequate  system  of  agri-  conducting  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  colo- 

cultural  credit,  whereby  the  farmer  may  read-  nies  of  foreign  immigrants  in  various  parts  of 

ily  secure  loans  on  fair  terms.    Reliable  sav-  the  country.    This  inquiry  has  extended  to  all 

ings  institutions  are  also  often  lacking,  which  classes  of  foreigners  engaged  in  farming  in  any 

leads  to  the  advocacy  of  postal  savings  banks,  of  its  branches,  either  as  owners  or  renters,  and 

The  Commission  called  attention  forcibly  to  has  been  directed  to  determining  their  success 

the  lessening  productiveness  of  the  land,  and  or  failure,  acquisition  of  property,  extent  to 

the  ctTcct  of  this  on  the  material  and  social  which  they  embrace  American  institutions,  rela> 

welfare  of  the  Arming  people.    It  character-  tions  to  the  criminal  classes,  etc.    A  large 

ized  the  farming  in  this  country  as  largely  ez-  amount  of  data  on  the  agricultural  colonies 

ploltative,   consisting   in   mining  the   virgin  has  been  collected,  which  is  being  prepared  for 

fertility.    "The  lessening  of  soil  fertility  is  publication. 

marked,"  the  Commission  says,  "in  every  part  The   discussion   of   abandoned   farms  has 

of  the  United  States,  even  in  the  richest  lands  seemed  to  centre  of  late  on  New  York  State, 

of  the  prairies.    It  marks  the  pioneer  stage  of  The  decline  of  farming  in  certain  parts  of  the 

land  usage.    It  has  now  become  an  acute  na-  State  has  been  the  subject  of  several  articles, 

tional  danger,  and  the  economic,  social,  and  The  cause  is  attributed  to  cases  of  individual 

political  problems  arising  out  of  it  must  at  shiftleaaness  {which  receive  undue  prominence), 

once  receive  the  best  attention  of  statesmen."  soil  deterioration  in  some  instances,  bad  roads. 

The  deficiencies  of  country  life  are  recognized  and  social  isolation.    The  State  s^tistics  are 

by  the  people.   A  more  or  less  serious  agricul-  said  to  show  about  20,000  vacancies  on  ftirms, 

tural  unrest  was  found  in  every  part  of  the  and  that  these  are  being  taken  by  foreigners. 

United  States,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  re-  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 

gions.     There   is  a  widespread  tendency   for  culture  of  New  York,  Professor  L.  H,  Bailey  pre- 

farmera  to  move  to  town,  to  secure  either  better  pared  a  pamphlet  on  the  agricultural  situation 

social  advantages  or  better  schools  for  their  in  New  York,  in  which  he  insists  upon  a  higher 

children.   All  this  tends  to  sterilize  the  country  rating  for  agriculture  among  human  occupa- 

and  to  lower  its  social  status.     Rural  life,  tions,  urges  more  faith  in  the  land,  and  calls 

socially  and  otherwise,  is  not  organized  as  it  for  a  just  appreciation  of  what  the  State  po^ 

should  be.    The  ultimate  need  of  the  open  sesses  in  the  way  of  agricultural  land  and  mak- 

oountoy  is  the  development  of  community  ef-  ing  the  most  of  it.    He  believes  there  are  as 

fort  and  social  resources.  great  opportunities  for  agriculture  in  the  Bast 

The  Commission  advocates  the  establishment  as  in  tlie  Wiest,  and  suggests  a  campaign  of 

of  nation-wide  extension  work,  which  should  publicity  in  respect  to  the  agricultural  possi- 

carry  information  and  advice  directly  to  the  bilities  of  the  State.     Instead  of  continuing 

farmer  and  his  family,  assist  in  the  redirection  to  dwell  on  the  discouraging  features  of  farm- 

of  schools,  and  aid  in   the  establishment  of  ing,  the  good  side  should  Itc  set  forth,  and 

social  and  business  organization.    The  great  "  every  time  we  describe  one  abandoned  farm 

need  eveiywhere  of  new  and  young  leadership  W    ought    to    describe    three  well-occupied 

is  strongly  emphasized,  and  the  Commission  farms." 

makes  an  appeal  to  all  young  men  and  women  Speaking  on  this  point  recently,  the  Secre- 

who  love  the  countiy  to  consider  this  field  and  tair  of  Agriculture  referred  to  the  shifting 

the  opportunities  offered  in  determining  their  of  the  agricultural  population  into  new  r^ons, 

c*reera.  with  its  consequent  influence  on  agriculture  in 

One  of  the  moat  important  results  of  this  in-  the  East.    "  Tlie  result  has  been,"  he  asserti, 

quiry  was  in  demonstrating  clearly  the  extent  "that  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  our 

and  character  of  the  country  life  problem;  and  Eastern  States— some  of  the  most  fertile  lands 

equally  important  was  the  pointing  out  of  the  of  the  world — have  been  left  in  a  condition 

fact  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  exaot  and  of  iwactical  if  not  actual  abandonment,  and 

comprehensive   studies   of   the   economic-  and  tlie  price  of  provisions  has  increased  for  the 

social  conditions  of  agriculture  and  of  agri-  simple  reason  that  there  are  not  enough  people 

cultural  conununities.  actually  to  work  the  soils  and  to  raise  the 
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CTope  necessary  to  feed  the  non-producing  plications  have  been  approved  provisionally, 
population  of  the  cities."  calling  for  approximately  185,000  acres.  Over 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  indi-  700  applicant  have  been  supplied  with  hold* 
eated  its  interest  in  agriculture  by  the  ap-  ingB  by  landowners  direct,  mainly  through  the 
•pointment  of  a  permanent  committee  on  that  intervention  of  the  councils.  In  most  cases 
Bubject,  which  has  issued  a  very  optimistic  the  demand  has  been  for  small  tracts,  which 
report  upon  the  future  of  the  New  England  could  be  carried  on  in  addition  to  other  regular 
farm.  It  points  to  a  most  adviuitaseous  mar-  work,  and  but  few  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
ket  and  lands  cheap  and  plentiful  which  await  purchase  their  holdings. 

the  application  of  improved  methods,  energy,  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
and  de£ermination,  suea  as  have  enabled  a  high  this  year  offers  prises,  amounting  to  about 
standard  to  be  set  in  manufacturing.  $2500.  for  the  best  managed  farms  in  four 

In  France  a  congress  for  the  discussion  of  classes,  conducted  by  tenant  farmers  in  Lan- 
mral  depopulation  was  held  in  June,  1909.  It  cash'ire  and  Cheshire.  As  a  partial  solution 
was  shown  that  in  30  years  the  number  of  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  in  Great 
land-owning  laborers  had  diminished  from  Britain,  an  extensive  afforestation  project  haa 
1,134,000  to  589,000,  and  that  there  had  been  received  considerable  attention.  It  is  estimated 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  small  vil-  that  9,000,000  acres  are  available  for  the  pur- 
la^  merchants  and  tradesmen.  The  cause  of  pose,  and  that  the  annual  afforestation  of  10^00 
rural  depopulatiwi  was  assigiwd  to  poor  re-  acres  would  afford  employment  for  18,000  men 
turns  from  the  land,  difficulty  in  securing  farm  temporarily  and  1600  permanently,  and  would 
help,  and  indifference  of  capitalists  to  invest-  eventually  yield  a  large  revenue, 
ing  money  in  rural  districts.  The  system  of  The  movement  for  eoSperative  buying  and 
training  which  turns  the  young  people  to  com-  selling  is  growing  among  farmers  in  the  United 
mercial  and  professional  careers,  and  the  small  States,  and  attempts  are  meeting  with  success, 
size  of  the  French  peasant  families  at  present  A  potato  exchange  on  I<ong  Island,  started  last 
were  also  cited  as  contributory  causes.  To  year,  did  a  business  of  $185,000  the  second 
meet  this  condition,  practical  training  in  agri-  season  on  a  capital  of  $12,000.  It  handled 
culture;  the  employment  of  more  farm  macbin-  about  300,000  bushels  of  potatoes  for  members, 
erjt  the  improvement  of  the  economic  and  so-  who  averaged  10  cents  a  bushel  nearer  the  New 
eial  status  of  the  laborers,  and  the  employ-  York  quotations  than  when  sold  through  mid- 
ment  of  married  people  on  farms  were  among  dlemen.  It  also  bandied  1600  tons  of  fertil- 
the  remedies  advocated.  izer  and  large  quantities  of  Paris  green.  A 

In  Germany,  rural  depopulation  is  causing  recent  report  on  agricultural  cotJperative  socie- 
mtteh  anxiety  on  account  of  the  ever-increasing  ties  in  Germany  shows  that  there  are  22,317 
scarcity  of  agricultural  laborers.  Higher  such  societies  at  present,  a  gain  of  over  a  thou- 
wages  and  better  home  surroundings  for  farm  sand  within  the  year.  Nearly  15,000  of  these 
laborers  are  suggested  as  the  only  remedy,  are  agricultural  credit  societies,  the  remainder 
The  shortage  of  adequate  labor  is  leading  to  being  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  supplies, 
the  suggestion  of  changes  in  farming  systems  operation  of  creameries,  and  miscellaneous  en- 
to  minimize  labor  and  make  the  labor  more  terprises.  Credit  societies  for  farmers  have 
productive.  been  organized  in  India,  loaning  money  at  12} 

In  Switzerland  a  new  law  has 'none  into  ef-  per  cent,  as  compared  with  prevailing  rates  of 
feet  with  relation  to  the  splitting  up  of  farms.  37  to  75  per  cent.,  or  even  higher.  In  France 
The  ellect  of  the  quite  general  custom  of  in-  the  courts  have  decided  that  agricultural  aaso- 
heritance,  under  which  the  sons  and  daughters  ciations  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  co- 
share  equally  in  the  real  estate,  has  been  to  Operative  societies,  and  can  not  carry  on  their 
subdivide  the  farms  into  small  parcels.  The  mutual  insurance  and  credit  business  under  the 
nev  law  provides  for  keeping  the  property  in-  laws  relating  to  coiiperative  societies,  T\fo 
taot,  and  for  its  operation  by  the  eldest  son  third  National  Congress  of  Agricultural  Credit, 
or  other  heir  most  competent  to  condnct  the  held  at  Montpellier  the  past  year,  urged  that 
farm  to  tbe  best  advantf^.  By  retaining  the  laws  be  passed  removing  this  limitation, 
farms  in  the  hands  of  the  children  who  have  The  A^icultural  Bank  of  the  Philippine  gov- 
been  trained  in  agricultural  pursuits,  it  is  be-  ernment,  recently  organized,  has  over  1,000,000 
lieved  the  youth  will  be  kept  on  the  land  and  pesos  to  loan  to  farmers  at  10  per  cent,  per 
the  families  of  Swiss  peasants  held  more  intact,   annum.    A  new  law  has  been  passed  in  Prus- 

Beturns  of  the  Board  of  Apiculture  of  Great  sia,  which  has  a  direct  relation  to  agriculture, 
Britain  show  a  falling  off  from  year  to  year  in  tbe  leasiii^  of  farms,  renewals,  sales  of  prod- 
in  the  area  under  cultivation.  There  are  nets,  etc.  This  law  imposes  a  stamp  tax  on 
nearly  one  and  a  half  million  acres  less  under  all  verbal  or  written  contracts  relating  to 
enltivatioa  at  present  than  ten  years  ago;  and  transfers,  leases,  mortgages,  notes  of  indebted- 
in  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  shrinkage  of  ness,  deferred  payments,  etc.  It  is  a  revision 
8326  in  the  number  of  small  holdings  (farms  of  a  law  of  1895,  but  differs  in  applying  to 
of  50  acres  or  less).  The  small  holdings  law,  verbal  as  well  as  to  written  transactions, 
which  went  into  effect  in  1908,  was  aimed  to  Meetings  and  Expobitionb.  A  land  and  ir- 
remedy  this  condition.  It  empowers  the  county  rigation  exhibition  was  held  in  Chicago  for  two 
councils  to  purchase  or  hire  land,  by  confisoa-  weeks,  beginning  the  latter  part  of  November, 
tion  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  From  the  standpoint  of  attendance  it  was  one 
small  holdings  for  persons  who  desire  to  lease,  of  the  most  successful  exhibitions  ever  held  in 
Tht^  are  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  demand  Chicago.  While  the  representation  was  nation- 
for  allotments,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  wide,  it  was  largely  an  irrigation  show,  but 
reasonably  practicable  to  supply  thi'S  demand,  some  sections  of  normal  rainfall  made  convinc- 
Durii^  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  this  ing  demonstrations  of  an  agriculture  that  com- 
act,  23,286  applications  were  received  for  373,-  prehended  grain  and  fruit,  and  the  drained 
GOl  acres  of  land,  and  over  13,000  of  these  ap-  -swamp  lands  pictured  their  owb  story.  The 
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turprisinffly  Urge  attendanR,  comprited  mainly  The  sheep  show  at  Sydney,  Australia,  has 
of  «ity  folk,  reflected  the  interest  aroused  of  come  to  be  considered  the  world's  greatest  ex- 
late  in  country  life  and  small  farming  among  hibitloii  of  flue  wools.  The  past  year  it  eclipsed 
town  people.  the  best  records  of  preriotu  years  for  the  erai 

The  tenth  International  LiTe-Stock  Exposi-  character  of  Un  exhibita. 

tion,  held  in  Chicago,  November  27  to  December  Preparation  Is  being  made  ftor  hxUdbat  an  In- 

4,  was  accounted  the  largest  and  beat  show  ever  teraational  agricultural  exhibition  in  Buenoa 

held.   The  entries  numbered  3908,  filling  aU  Ayres,  June  3   to  July  31,  IfllO,  nnder  the 

available  space,  and  in  most  classes  the  quality  auspices  of  the  Argentine  KOTCmment. 

of  stock  was  superior  to  that  of  previous  years.       .  ,    .     „  , .  °  _  ,  ,  ... 

The  prizes  offered  aggregated  $75,000.   Nearly  n.™??  '^'^K 

all  sections  of  this  country  were  represented,  ^^"^  °^              He  was  bom  about  twelve 

together  with  numerous  eihihits  from  Canada  y®*"*  "f^*""  »       Mcond  son  of  Mohammed 

and  other  foreign  countries,  including  for  the  f'''              seventh  of  the  Kadjar  line  of  rul- 

flrst  time  an  exhibitor  and  prize  winner  from  pnnces.    Although  not  the  eldest  son,  he 

Argentina.    The  grand  champion  of  the  show,  ™«  nommated  by  his  father  Valiabd,  or  heir 

a  pure-bred  two-TCar-old  Angus,  was  exhibited  »PI»«nt,   becauaa   the   mother   of   his  elder 

by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  which  pur-  5,"'^®^  V*                   ^i^'  °I 

ehaaed  the  anim^  a  year  ago  and  prepared  it  ^  evento  leading  to  his  acces- 

for  exhibition.    A  steer  exhibited  bf  the  same  **>  the  throne,  see  Pbbbia,  section  B*s4ory, 

institution  also  won  the  reserve  championship.  AIBSHTPS.    See  Aebonautzcs. 

«.l?'tJrfi*'M?i™.ll  JitiS^®^^^^  *T.ABATffA     One   of   the   South  Central 

^SLT^J                               t.^tS'^l  ^'"i^tt  of        United  States.    It  has  a  total 

•whert  the  former  exhibitions  wwnrred.   Tlie  area  of  51,998  square  miles,  of  which  719  square 

attendance  was  exceptionally  good  throughout,  ^^jies  are  wate/.    The  population  in  19M  was 

and  the  educational  features  of  the  exhibits  1,828,697.     According  tea  Federal  estima^ 

were  particularly  strong.    The  fourth   Inter-  made  in .  1909.  the  population  wu  ^iS^Ss. 

national  Dairy  Congress  convened  at  Budapest,  xhe  capital  is  Montcomerv 

June  0  to   11.    Over  one  thousand  delegates      Mtwvtiat  Psnnn/^nw    tt,>        .i.::^ '—i  i 

were  present.    The  programme  included  Tany  prJSX^f  ^XSTu  b^h' a^u^^^V'hS 

excursions  to j^pical  dairy  farms  and  m,Ik  coal  and  iron.    The  State  ranks^ird^  iS 

^'J^uJ^^Jl^l.:^^^i^^\^  production  of  iron,  and  a<io?ding  trth? 

b^-J^^«^J.^Sii^;i,.^5?l^-"  «P°^  °f  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 

SjTJ^n^  li  ?o?                         ™«ting  there  were  produced  in   1908.  3,734,438  long 

it  rS^hi^ri  flJ;«r  nf       Tl.Ifi-T,  n-'^  ^s  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  a  milliof 

li-.™r^A?l.lf *;Z  iV^«  1  5*      1*'^  ^^'F  t"""                 production  of  1907,  which  was 

Et^tl.^^.;^S;™iS      f^!!^''A^''^  4,039.463  tons.  *^0n  account  of  the  high  prices 

if««  SSriiu™E  T 'L°V^'  -l}^^!  industry  received,  however,  the  value  of  the  ir^  £ined 

since  the  co  lapse  of  wheat  prices  led  farmers  i„  i908  was  $4,868,902.  but  little  less  than  ^ 

'""i!^  J»a»  been  estimated  that  the  resourced  in  the 

SfJ^S^i  ^*'^**™^*^*'                ^^'P'  i'-o"          district  of  Birmingham  ^onnt  to 

surpassed  the  two  mctious  shows  n  every  de-  «bout  340.000,000  tons.   But\  small  part  of 

partment    The   attendance   was  Urge.     The  the  iron  in  the  State  has  therefore  icen  minS 

?„^^"r'*'*        ^  5  "  T^t.   In  many  portions  of  the  StsS  whe« 

«wi,-?J  *?    n  I"  5^         *^  corn,  there  were  i^o/  i»  known  t6  «ist  no  attempU  have  bSn 

rahibits  of  all  kinds  of  cereal  g'aiM.  and  a  made  as  yet  to  mine  the  ores.  Alabama 

demoMtration  of  the  milling  and  bread  value  ,o„rth  aiEiong  the  States  in  the  piwiueti™  of 

of  different  varieties  of  wheat.  pjg  i^^.    There  were  produced  in  1908  1™97,- 

.t^ni^^^/wf                   r\  r**         l^''  '""g         *  ^J'Sl^t  d«rease  from  the  pSt 

at  Bilhngs,  Mont    and  the  first  Conservation  of  1907.  which  was  1,686,674  tons.    There  were 

Congress  met  at  Seattle  Wash..  August  26  to  on  January  1.  1905.  61  blast  furnacesln^ 

28    The  latter  congress  dealt  largely  with  irri-  gtate.    Of  these  26  were  out  and  26  were  in. 

gation.  dry  farming,  soils,  transportation  and  The  ability  of  manufacturers  in  the  State  to 

^her  ecouMiic  questiomi.   IJe  Apple  Show,  at  niake  cheap  iron  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 

Spokane,  Wash.,  has  now  become  an  annual  output  of  AhUiama  was  17  per  cent  less  than 

feature,  «id  serves  to  attract  much  attention  in  1907,  white  in  Illinois  the  per  cent  of  de- 

to  the  industry  of  apple-growing,  as  well  as  to  crease  was  31,  in  Virginia  33,  Pennsylwnia  38. 

stimulate  efl'ort  in  that  direction    A  New  Eng-  Ohio  45.  Maiyland  aiS  West  Virginii  66,  while 

land  apple  show,  held  for  the  first  time  this  the  average  for  the  entire  Unifed  Stat^  was 

year  in  Boston,  was  a  marked  success  in  demon-  38.2  per  cent    The  State  ranks  fifth  in  the 

strating  the  high  grade  of  fniit  grown  in  New  production  of  coal,  being  surpassed  only  by 

England  «nd  the  possibilities  of  the  industry.  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  West  Virginia  and  Ohio. 

In  England,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  There  were  produced  in  1908,  according  to  the 

shOTT  was  held  at  Gloucester  the  last  of  June,  reports  of  the  United  States  GeolociSil  Sur- 

Bad  weather  seriously  interfered  with  its  sue-  vey.  11,604,693  short  tons,  having  a  value  of 

cess.   The  total  attendance  for  the  five  days  of  $14,647,891.   The  effect  of  the  general  business 

the  show  was  about  90,000  people,  which  is  depression  was  shown  by  a  decrease  of  2,646361 

much  helow  the   average.    The   show  was   a  short  tons,  or  18.47  per  cent.,  in  quantity  and  of 

notable  one  for  the  excellence  and  represents-  $3,767,677,  or  20.42  per  cent.,  in  value  as  com- 

tive  character  of  the  display  of  live-stock.    An  pared  with  the  output  of  1907.    Nearly  half 

jnternational   conference  of  sheep-breeders,  at  the  decline  in  production  was  in  the  quantity 

Gloucester,  EnRland,  June  21,  1009,  was  the  of  coal  made  into  coke,  this  item  having  d^ 

■tenth  conference  of  this  swt,  and  was  a  repre*  creased  from  4,973,206  short  tons  in  1907  to 

scntative  gathering.  8,875,791  short  tons  in  1008,   The  prices  of 
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coal  were  fairly  well  maintained  during  the 
y«T,  the  average  price  per  ton  ahowintr  a  de- 
crease of  only  3  eoita  or  from  $1.20  in  1907  to 
$1.26  in  1908.  The  total  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  was  19,107.  The  number 
of  mining  machines  in  operation  was  197,  the 
same  aa  in  1907.  Some  labor  difficulties  arose 
over  an  attempt  to  strengthen  the  mine  workers' 
organization  in  Alabama,  when  the  President 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  on  June  30,  1908, 
declared  a  strike  of  all  the  union  mine  workers 
in  the  State,  to  take  effect  July  0.  The  strike 
was  not  fluccessfulf  and  on  August  31  it  was 
oflScfally  called  off.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
original  coat  supply  of  the  State  before  mining 
began  was  68,003,000,000  short  tons.  Of  this 
amount,  up  to  the  b^iiming  of  1909,  176,338,903 
tons  htid  been  mined.  Alabama  ranks  third  in 
the  production  of  coke,  being  surpassed  only 
by  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  The  coke 
production  has  decreased  from  1906.  There 
were  produced  in  1908,  2,362,666  tons,  as  against 
3,022J94  tons  In  1907,  and  the  value  of  the 
production  fell  from  $9,216,194  in  1907  to  $7r 
169,901  in  1908.  There  were  46  coking  es- 
tablishments in  the  State  in  1908,  an  increase 
of  two  over  1907.  The  total  number  of  ovens 
increased  from  9989  to  10,103.  Of  the  46  es- 
tablishments, 10,  with  a  total  of  1885  ovens, 
were  idle  during  the  year.  There  were  no  new 
ovens  building  at  the  beginning  of  1009.  The 
establishments  include  two  by-products  recovery 
-plants,  with  a  total  of  280  ovens,  all  of  wMw 
were  operated  during  the  year.  Clay  products 
of  ctmslderable  value  are  produced  in  the  State. 
In  1908  the  value  of  these  products  was  $1,- 
GS9,606  as  compared  with  $1,764,409  in  1907. 
There  were  produced  in  1908  1,933.44  fine 
ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $41,208,  and  282  fine 
ounces  of  silver,  valued  at  $149.  No  copper 
ores  or  pyrite  ores  were  mineid  in  Alabama  In 
1908.  Other  mineral  products  of  the  State  are 
lim^  limestone  and  gri^ihite.  (See  Coal,  Fio 
iBOif,  IBOIT,  Gold,  8ii.vkb,  etc.)  Tha  value  of 
the  mineral  products  of  the  State  for  1908  waa 
$36,010,808  as  compared  with  a  value  of  the 
product  for  1007  of  $62,136,749. 

AanCDLTDBE     AITD      STOCK     RAIBUfO.  He 

acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  cMef 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows:  Com,  43,646,000  bushels,  from 
3,233,000  acres,  valued  at  $37,090,000;  winter 
wheat,  1,029,000  bushels,  from  08,000  acres, 
valued  at  $1,338,000;  oats,  4,465,000  bushels, 
from  270,000  acres,  valued  at  $3,118,000;  rice, 
36,000  bushels,  from  1000  acres,  valued  at 
$28,000;  potatoes,  1,360,000  bushels,  from  17,000 
acres,  valued  at  $1,333,000;  hay,  166,000  tons, 
from  111,000  acres,  valued  at  $2,241,000; 
tobacco,  360,000  pounds,  from  600  acres,  valued 
at  $104,400.  The  com  crop  which  has  been  the 
ehlef  ftetnre  in  the  agricultural  development  of 
the  State  in  the  last  few  years  was  scnnewhat 
smaller  than  in  1908,  when  the  product  was  44,- 
836,000  acres.  Cotton  is  the  chief  agricultural 
product  of  the  State.  The  crop  in  1900  was 
estimated  at  1,017,826  bales,  as  compared  with 
1,332,003  in  1908.  Since  1903  tlie  value  of  the 
crop  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  years 
previous.  The  number  of  farm  animals  in  the 
State  has  increased  notably  from  1900  to  the 
eloee  of  1909.  '  The  number  in  the  latter  year 
waa  ae  follows:  Horses,  171,000;  mules, 
253,000;    milch   cows,  289,000;    other  cattk, 


628,000;  sheep,  178,000;  swine,  1,176,000.  The 
wool  clipped  in  1900  waa  466,320  pounds  as 
compared  with  a  prodnet  of  466,240  pounds  in 
1908. 

F18HEBIE8.  The  total  value  of  the  product  of 
the  flsheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1908,  was  $387,220.  Of  these 
products  by  far  the  most  important  was  oysters. 
There  were  636,300  pounds  of  oysters  taken 
during  the  year,  valued  at  $168,870.  Next  in 
order  of  importance  were  red  snappers,  2,636,200 
pounds,  valued  at  $92,310;  mullets,  1,666,600 
pounds,  valued  at  $33,060;  catfish,  323,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $10380;  buffalo,  226,900 
pounds,  valued  at  $10,370.  Among  other  w>d* 
ucts  of  the  fisheries  were  carp,  redftsh,  drum 
flounders,  crabs  and  shrimp.  The  number  of 
independent  fishermen  was  747,  and  61  vessels 
were  employed  in  the  flsheries  of  the  State. 

Education.  The  school  attendance  in  1909 
in  the  State  waa  as  follows:  whites,  271,810; 
colored,  133,316;  total,  406,126.  There  were 
2164  white  male  teachers  and  8984  white 
female  teachers.  The  colored  male  teachers 
numbered  740,  and  the  colored  fonale  teachers 
1186.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  purposes 
of  education  during  the  year  were  $2,562,641. 
This  expenditure  refers  almost  exclusively  to 
work  in  the  common  schools,  grades  one  to  seven 
inclusive;  a  few  schools,  however,  participating 
in  this  fund,  did  high  school  work.  A  law  was 
passed  in  1907  providing  for  a  high  school  in 
every  county.  This  earned  with  it  an  annual 
State  appropriation  of  $200,000,  to  aid  in  pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  teachers  In  high  schools  es- 
tablished under  it.  The  State  has  made  impor- 
tant progress  in  education  in  recent  years. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1909,  showed 
a  balance  in  the  treasury,  September  30,  1908, 
of  $1,360,833.  The  receipts  from  October  1, 
1008,  to  September  30,  1900,  amounted  to  $4,- 
707,246.  The  disbursements  during  the  flscal 
year  were  $6,300,908,  leaving  a  balance  In  t^e 
treasury,  September  30,  1909,  of  $768,170.  Of 
the  receipts  $1,102,107  came  from  State  taxes 
and  $1,352,260  from  the  special  school  tax  of 
1008.  The  largest  expenditure  was  for  educa- 
tion. For  this  purpose  there  was  dispensed 
from  the  State  treasury  during  the  year  $1,- 
975,466. 

Chabitibs  Ain>  CoBitEorHmB.  Among  the  ia- 
Btitutions  under  control  of  the  State  are  the 
Alabama  State  Hospital  at  Tuscaloosa,  the 
Alabama  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 
at  Talladega,  the  Alabama  Boys'  Industrial 
School  at  East  Lake,  a  reform  school  for  white 
boys,  the  Bryce  hospital  for  Insane  White  at 
Tuscaloosa,  and  the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital  at 
Mount  Vernon,  for  insane  negroes,  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  State  Trustees.  The 
State  appropriates  $3.66  per  capita  per  week 
for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  these 
institutions.  For  the  Alabama  Insane  Hospital, 
the  legislature  appropriated  in  1909  $344,662; 
for  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf,  $30,167; 
for  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  $20,930; 
for  the  Alabama  School  for  Negro  Deaf  and 
Blind,  $11,500;  and  for  the  Alabama  Industrial 
for  White  Boys,  $18,726.  For  the  maintenaooe 
of  prisons  there  was  disbursed  $482,207. 

Politics  and  Govebnuent.  There  waa  no 
r^lar  session  of  the  State  Le^slature  in  1909, 
as  the  regular  sessions  are  quadrennial  and  the 
last  was  held  in  1907.   There  was,  however,  an 
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extraordinary  session  held  to  pass  a  mora  On  October  6,  Goremor  Comer  made  a  re- 
stringent  Prohibition  law.  The  legislatnre  of  markahle  attack  in  a  newspaper  interview,  as- 
1907  was  elected  on  a  local  option  platform  sailing  Judge  Thomas  C.  Jones  of  the  United 
and  it  passed  a  county  local  option  bill.  The  States  Court  for  his  action  in  deciding  certain 
counties  which  voted  for  Frohibition  on  their  railroad  rate  cases  against  the  State.  He  de- 
own  initiative  that  year  were  onder  no-licenae  clared  that  it  was  generally  understood  that 
on  January  1,  1D08.  Among  these  counties  was  judge  Jones  decided  the  cases  before  he  heard 
Jefferson,  the  largest  and  most  populous  county  the  evidence,  and  that  the  belief  was  that  he 
of  the  State,  in  which  Birmingham  is  situated,  had  informed  the  railroads  beforehand  what  he 
The  administration  accepted  this  as  a  demand  was  going  to  do.  In  an  interview  previously 
for  Btill  more  Prohibition  and  the  lef^slature  given.  Judge  Jones  resented  similar  remarks 
was  called  in  special  session  in  I90S  and  passed  made  in  a  speech  by  Governor  Comer,  and  this 
the  so-called  State-wide  bill.  This  bill  made  interview  was  given  as  the  Governor's  reply, 
the.  whole  State  dry  by  li^slative  enactment  Judge  Jones  later,  in  a  public  statement,  denied 
on  January  I,  1909.  Attempts  were  made  to  the  Giovemor's  charges,  using  the  words,  "  in 
have  this  law  declared  unconstitutional  in  1008  language  as  vigorous  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
and  1909,  but  on  April  6, 1909,  the  State  Supreme  judge  to  use  in  the  public  print." 
Court  declared  the  law  vaJid.  Flaws  were  The  legislature,  on  August  10.  unanimously 
found,  however,  m  the  State-wide  bill,  and  early  adopted  a  resolution  ratifying  the  income  tax 
m  1909  the  violations  of  the  law  were  becoming  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
notorious,  especially  in  the  cities.  Locker  clubs  states.  Alabama  was  the  first  of  the  States  to 
and  other  subterfuges  flourished,  and  the  con-  ratify  this  amendment. 

ditions  were  little  different  from  what  they  ■p™^™    rm.     v    -ir    <  -mr  i-i  i_ 

were  under  the  open  saloon.    The  flagrant  yio\l  of  Mobile  county 

tions  and  defiant  of  the  law  cryBtellized  the  7"  IST^J^^ ^'  i"J*T*?* 

sentiment  for  still  more  strict  legislation,  and  ^''^'^^  ^''»5*P^'' .  °?'**°f  ^""^ 

an  extraordinary  session  of  the  legislature  was  T^TJ  J^"^  he  permitted  a  mob  to  take  a 

called  in  July,'  1909.  to  meet  the  situation.  ?•  ^^il'"**  ^^JS.*'™-  -^*.fh*^5« 

The  measure  passed  has  been  pronounced  the  «                             ^^""^  jury  acquitted  the 

most  drastic  Prohibition  law  cVer  enacted  in  !?^J£,^.*'IT  '       *                    ?l  "n'^'"' 

any  SUte.   By  this  provision  the  State  was  condemned  the  action  and  petitioned  the  Gover- 

gi4i  power  to  close  up  all  places  supposed  to  *9  impeach  the  sheriff.    This  was  the  flrst 

Mil  intoxicants.   Any  officer*^  might             or  *^  ^"!\y,'"'t\                co°«t»t"tional  pro^ 

close  up,  the  burden  of  proving  innocence  being  7"'^°.  !L*^-tmi*'!^'''"''i'  [^^  "I^"  ^^'^ 

upon  the  accused.    Clute  wei?  pledged  to  seek  t*!*  responsibility  <rf  protecting  prisoners  under 

not  to  evade  the  law  on  pemTlty  of  loss  of  "^^^l^K  ^  February  2    seventeen  men 

charter,  and  the  possession  of  liquir  was  made  Sf" S^^**?,*?  5t5f 

prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt,  and  the  defendant  Birmingham  Coal  and  I"»n  Co.,  at  Short  Creek. 

was  preaumed  guilty  until  he  could  prove  that  S  ,f  ?«  •'^"^m.  ^/n^ 
he  h(!d  not  the^Iiqubr  for  an  unlawfiS  purpose.  "If^.^^^,  Spring  H.II  College  the  oldest 
The  right  of  triL  by  jury  was  deni^.  ^inTe  in  the  Southern  States  was 
laws  included  other  m^sur^,  one  of  which  pro-  .^^''^^  by  fire.  The  buildings  destroyed  in- 
hibited any  sort  of  liquor  advertising,  and  threw  ^^f  "^"".^f  chapel  exhibition  hall,  music 
eveiy  safeguard  around  the  Prohibition  law.  T^-.^.^  library,  college  museum  and  two 
Another  pfovided  for  impeachment  of  officers  /  ,  "'^^ 
who  failed  to  put  the  law  into  effect.  Still  an-  Morgan  county  on  April  1,  killing  several  per- 
other  was  designed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  ""1  causing  much  damage  to  property, 
in  clubs.  On*^8eptemfo  22.  in  the  inferior  I>«rn«  the  year  the  $2,000,000  terminal  station 
criminal  court  of  Mobile.  Judge  Alford  declared  *L  J  ™^*5*fi.  '=?"P'^t«,*'  and  it 
inopcmtive  that  section  of  Ue  law  which  pre-  Z  .«^r^i^  J!'<f*'  J^lroads  would  occupy 
 5_  *.  «  1!  t  fl—  it  early  in  1910.    An  important  event  in  the 


decision  was  a  blow  to  the  Prohibitionists,  as  *''!„S^ Birmmgham  took  in 

it  had  prevented  liquors  from  coming  into  the  S;.^*"™            suburbs  on  January  1,  1910. 

State  in  any  large  ^uaotities.   It  was  the  moat  ?k  %^"f  .^'^fi^'/l'^  a  population  of  over  125,000. 

powerful  weapon  given  them  in  the  new  bill.  V    lono^,,^  1^  nL*^nTw  announced 

in  addition  tTpa^ing  thia  measure,  the  legis-  ''^„,?^           ^^"^  $7,000,000  had  been  appro- 

lature  made  phZiZ  for  submitting  to  the  ?IhA  ...r«  Tf*'™'^*"*'  ''V^  ^  ^  ^^"5 

people  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  J^ties  during  the  next  year  This  will  be  devoted 

for  Prohibition.   This  was  designed  to  settle  ^             ^''f  adequate  water  supply  at  Emiley, 

for  all  time  the  liquor  question*  in  the  State.  ^'^'^  i»^»strial  purposes. 

The  election  on  this  amendment  was  held  No-  Ofticebs:    Governor,  B.  B.  Comer;  Lieuten- 

vember  29,  and  it  was  defeated  by  over  27,179  ant-Governor,   Henry  B.   Gray;    Secretary  of 

votes,  probably  the  largest  majority  ever  given  State,  Frank  N.  Julian;  Auditor.  W.  W.  Bran- 

against  any  measure  or  candidate  in  the  his-  don;   Adjutant-General,   Bibb  Graves;  Attor- 

tory  of  the  State.   This  result,  however,  is  not  ney-General,  A.  M.  Garber;  Treasurer,  W.  D. 

to  be  taken  as  a  distinct  repudiation  of  Pro-  Seed;  Superintendent  of  Education,  H.  C.  Gun- 

hibition.   Many  Prohibitionists  were  opposed  "e^'a;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  J.  A.  Wil- 

to  putting  Prohibition  in  the  constitution  be-  kinson;  ex  officio  Commiasioner  of  Insurance, 

cause    they    maintain    that    Prohibition    in  Julian— all  Democrats. 

Alabama  is  still  an  experiment,  and  that  the  Judiciabt,    Supreme  Court:    X^hief  Justice, 

experience  thus  far  has  not  been  such  as  to  John  K.  Tyson;  Associate  Justices,  Jonathan 

justify  putting  it  into  an  organic  law.  Haralson,  N.  D.  Denson,  John  C.  Anderson.  R. 
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T.  Simpson,  James  R.  Dowdell,  and  Thomas 
McCIellan — all  Democrats. 

The  State  Legialature  of  1900  was  composed 
of  35  Democrata  ia  the  Senate,  and  104  Demo- 
crata,  1  Republican  and  1  Populist  in  the 
House.  The  State  representaliveB  In  Congrpss 
vill  be  found  in  the  section  Congrest  of  the 
article  Ukited  States. 

AliAHOSITS.    See  Minebaloot. 

AT.ARTTA,  A  territorial  possession  of  the 
United  States,  whose  gorenunent  is  as  yet  un- 
organized, situated  at  the  northw^tern  ex< 
tremity  of  North  America.  The  total  area, 
according  to  the  revised  survey  ot  1906,  i^ 
580,400  square  miles.  The  population,  which 
has  remained  practically  the  same  during  the 
paat  two  or  three  years,  is  about  31,000.  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  First  judicial  division, 
9000;  second  judicial  division,  with  Nome  as 
its  centre  of  pi^lation,  7000;  third  judicial 
diriaion,  with  Valdez  and  Cordora  as  centres 
of  poptdation,  7000;  fourth  judicial  division, 
with  Fairbanks  as  the  centre  of  population, 
10,000.  The  population  in  the  placer  mining 
camps  has  apparently  passed  the  maximum  and 
is  at  present  declining  in  number.  This  de- 
cline is  largely  ofTset  by  an  increase  along  the 
southern  coast,  where  railroads  to  the  Bering 
River  and  Matanuaka  Coal  Fields  and  to  the 
Chitina  Valley  are  under  construction.  The 
(population  is  engaged  almost  entirely  in  min- 
ing, railroad  construction,  and  fishing,  and  oe- 
cnpations  incident  thereto.  A  few  neople  are 
engaged  in  truck  farming  near  the  mining 
camps.  The  native  population  is  approximately 
35,000  and  remains  practically  the  same  from 
year  to  year. 

Agbicultube.  An  agent  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  conducted  experiment  sta- 
tions in  various  sections  of  Alaska  in  1908-9. 
The  result  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
Oats  and  wlmit  were  fully  matured  at 
Rampart  and  in  the  Tanana  Valley.  The  Manly 
Hot  Springs  in  the  Tanana  Valley  and  the  hot 
springs  near  Nome  grow  a  large  variety  of 
vegetables  and  plants  with  success.  Several 
promising  experiments  in  raising  cattle  on  the 
islands  of  the  Aleutian  group  are  being  made. 
The  government  is  experimenting  with  raising 
sheep  and  Galloway  cattle  on  Kodiok  Island. 
(See  Ibbioation.) 

Mtsnvo.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  pro- 
duction of  Alaska  for  the  calendar  year  1009  U 
estimated  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey at  $20200,000,  as  compared  with  about 
$19,600,000  in  1908.  The  strikes  and  labor 
troubles  which  materially  interfered  with  min- 
ing at  the  Treadwell  mines  in  southeastern 
Alaska  and  in  Fairbanks  District  in  1008  had 
no  recurrence  in  1909  and  mining  was  conducted 
without  embarrassment  during  the  year.  Gold 
is  being  successfully  mined  throughout  the 
whole  district.  The  development  of  recent  dis- 
coveries of  veins  carrying  high-grade  ore  has 
been  very  encouraging  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  revival^  of  interest  in  gold  quartz  mining 
throughout  soutfaeastem  Alaska.  Diseoveriea  of 
quartz  carrying  high  values  were  made  in  the 
Fairbanks  District,  and  a  limited  amount  of 
development  work  was  done  with  encouraging 
nsnlts.  High-grade  gold  ores  were  discovered 
in  the  Kenai  Peninsula  near  Moose  Pass  and 
on  Willow  Creek,  and  the  best  of  these  pros- 
pects are  being  develope<l.  Placer  mining  con- 
tinues in  a  small  vray  In  southeastern  Alaska 


and  the  beach  at  Capo  Yaktag  and  at  Cook 
Inlet.  This  character  of  mining  contimips 
throughout  the  Yukon  Valley,  and  activities  in 
the  Fairbanks  District  continue  unabated.  In- 
creased interest  was  shown  during  the  year  in 

tirospecting  in  the  Sushitna  and  Kuskokwlm  val- 
eya,  and  encouraging  reports  are  made  of  these 
districts.  On  the  Seward  Peninsula  drift  min- 
ing is  giving  way  to  dredging  and  hydraulic 
mining.  Decreasing  opportunities  for  the  in- 
dividual miner  and  prospector  on  the  Seward 
Peninsula  have  been  followed  by  an  increase  in 
the  prospecting  for  lodes  and  veins  carrying 
precious  metals.  Reports  of  promising  discov- 
tries  along  these  lines  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time. 

The  increased  demand  for  copper  and  its 
prevailing  high  price  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention to  the  copper  deposits  of  Alaska.  Three 
regions  in  the  Territory  give  promise  of  mak- 
ing important  contributions  to  the  copper 
market:  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  Prince  William  Sound,  and  the 
Copper  River  and  Chitina  River  regions.  The 
first  two,  which  are  near  the  sea,  have  produced 
copper  for  several  years,  but  the  third  is  still 
in  the  prospecting  stage.  During  1009,  the 
low  price  of  copper  prevented  much  develop- 
ment, but  the  completion  of  the  Copper  River 
and  Northwestern  Railroad  to  the  Chitina  Val- 
ley, and  the  extension  of  the  Alaska  Central 
Railroad  to  the  Matanuska  Valley,  and  with  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  price  of  copper,  a 
renewed  activity  in  prospecting  and  the  develop- 
ment of  copper  mines  mav  be  expected. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Alaska  Ss  not  yet 
considerable,  although  vast  fields  of  coal  exist 
in  various  parts  of  the  Territory,  Only  be- 
tween 300  and  400  square  miles  of  coal-bearing 
rocks  have  been  surveyed  in  detail  by  the  United 
States  G^logical  Survey,  and  the  data  in  re- 
gard to  the  remaining' 800  square  miles,  be- 
lieved to  be  underlain  by  coal,  are  very  meagre. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  nnsurveyed  coal  fields 
cover  12,000  square  milea,  but  of  these  fields 
only  the  general  outline  is  known,  and  they 
must  be  surveyed  to  aaoortain  how  much  of  tho 
area  is  underlain  hy  workable  coal  beds.  The 
mineral  is  found  to  be  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  district,  and  is  found  to  be  of 
a  very  high  grade  in  the  Matanuska  and  Ber- 
ing River  valleys.  Deposits  of  coal  are  also  to 
be  found  on  the  Seward  Peninsula.  As  no  titles 
to  any  coal  fields  in  Alaska  have  been  secured, 
development  of  the  deposits  has  not  been  made. 
It  ia  believed  that  when  title  to  coal  lands  in 
the  Bering  River  and  Matanuska  fields  is  given 
development  will  follow  rapidly,  as  transporta- 
tion seems  to  be  assured  to  these  fields.  The 
opening  up  of  the  coal  fiields  resulted  in  many 
charges  of  fraud  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  title, 
and  these  charges  came  to  oe  an  important 
feature  in  the  administration  of  President  Taft. 
A  discussion  virill  be  found  in  the  article  United 
States,  paragraph  Adminisfration,  and  in  the 
article  Public  Lands.  Small  quantities  of 
petroleum  have  been  found  in  the  territory  east 
of  the  Copper  liiver.  Some  wells  have  been 
opened,  but  oil  in  commercial  quantities  is  not 
yet  produced.  Sliipments  of  gj-psum  are  made 
from  Chicagof  Island  and  deposits  of  this 
mineral  are  reported  in  other  parts  of  the  Ter* 
ritory.  Marble  of  various  colors  and  quantities, 
which  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory, is  being  succv^ssfully  quarried  nt  Shaknn 
on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  the  shipments 
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from  the  qnarriea  during  1009  were  materially 
increaaed.  Diaeoreries  of  deposits  of  antimony 
are  reported  in  the  Nome  and  Port  Clarence 
districts  on  Seward  Peninsula,  in  the  Kantishna 
country,  in  the  Yukon  Valley  and  in  Cross 
Sound  in  southeastern  Alaska,  Graphite,  bis- 
muth, cinnabar,  and  talc  have  been  found,  but 
sufficient  work  haa  not  been  done  to  prove  the 
value  of  any  of  these  deposits. 

Tbanbfobtation.  The  future  development  of 
Alaska  depends  very  largely  upon  all-the-year- 
round  easy  communication  between  the  coast 
and  the  Interior,  and  this  naturally  depends 
upon  transportation  facilities.  There  are  ample 
reasons  to  warrant  the  construction  of  railroads 
from  the  coast  to  the  Bering  River  and 
Matanuska  coal  fields,  and  to  the  copper  mines 
in  the  Alaskan  range  of  mountains,  but  beyond 
this  there  is  no  present  business  to  warrant 
capital  unaided  to  construct  Tailroads.  A 
diversity  of  opinion  of  engineers  aa  to  the  best 
route  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  has  led  to 
Bome  gorernmental  experiments  in  railroad  con- 
struction, without  material  progress.  If  a 
railroad  is  built  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields, 
it  would  establish  a  permanent  community 
north  of  the  coast  range  of  mountains  where 
men  will  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood throughout  the  year,  and  establish  a  base 
from  which  they  can  prospect  for  a  radius  of 
100  or  200  miles.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Copper  River  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and 
a  flummer  communication  to  the  Bonanza  Mine, 
a  large  permanent  camp  will  be  established  on 
the  south  slope  of  the  Alaskan  range  of  moun- 
tains, from  which  men  can  prospect  for  copper 
in  this  range  of  mountains  and  north  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  White  River,  where  very 
promising  indicationa  of  copper  are  already 
Known.  On  the  Seward  Peninsula,  the  Council 
City  and  Solomon  River  and  the  Seward  Penin- 
sula Railroads  continued  in  operation  during  the 
year.  The  Copper  River  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  continued  construction  to  the  Copper 
River  Valley.  On  July  25  this  railroad  began 
operating  the  first  S5  miles  of  its  route,  ex- 
tending from  Cordova  to  a  point  above  Aher- 
erombie  Rapids  on  the  Copper  River.  By  the 
end  of  1000  it  hod  completed  about  105  miles 
of  railroad.  This  company  emplc^ed  during  the 
summer  about  3000  men  on  construction  and 
maintenance  work.  The  Alaska  Central  Rail- 
road, under  the  direction  of  a  reeeivtr,  laid  21 
miles  of  additional  track  during  the  summer, 
and  has  now  76  miles  of  the  railroad  com- 
pleted. The  Tanana  Mines  Railway  continued  to 
operate  its  road  successfully  from  Chena  and 
^urbuiks  to  the  outlying  creeks  and  mining 
camps. 

CoicuracE.  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Alaska 
during  the  fiscal  year  1909.  The  value  of 
domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  Alaska  and  merchandise  shipped 
from  Alaska  to  the  United  States  was 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  year  1907. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  mier- 
chandise  shipped  to  the  Bering  Sea  and  Arctic 
Ocean  and  to  the  Yukon  River.  This  decrease 
was  overcome  by  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
merchandise  shipped  to  southeastern  Alaska 
and  to  southern  Alaska.  The  amount  of  gold 
shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States  in 
1000  remained  practically  the  same  as  in  1007 
and  1008.   The  domestic  merehandise  shipped 


from  the  United  States  to  Alaska  in  the  fiscal 
year  1900  amounted  to  $17,186,445,  as  compared 
with  $15,957,576  in  1908  and  $17,811,093  in 
1907.  This  merchandise  was  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Coal,  $172,238;  lime,  $611,110;  hard- 
ware and  machinery,  $4,812,280;  provisions,  $5,- 
730,895;  liquors,  $740,607;  and  all  other,  $5,* 
110,255.  The  value  of  merchandise  and  precious 
metals  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1000, 
was  $34,335,435,  as  compared  with  $31,706,044 
in  1908  and  $37,537,676  in  1007.  Of  this  the 
domestic  merchandise,  including  salmon  and 
other  fish,  copper  ore,  Whalebone  and  furs, 
amounted  to  $13,055,356;  the  domestic  gold 
amounted  to  $17,782,493  and  the  foreign  gold 
to  $3,464,200.  The  imports  of  Alaska  from 
other  countries  than  the  United  States 
amounted  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1000.  to  $647,331.  of  which  by  far  the  larger 
part  came  from  Canada  and  from  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia. The  exports  to  other  countries  than  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $940,669,  of  which 
$007,810  came  from  Canada. 

Education.  The  people  of  Alaska  have  from 
the  very  beginning  of  its  occupation  showed  an 
interest  and  pride  in  public  schools,  and  dur- 
ing 1909  they  were  administered  with  gratifying 
results.  Schools  in  the  incorporated  towns  are 
supported  largely  by  the  license  moneys  collected 
within  the  towns,  and  are  under  the  control  of 
the  school  boards  and  town  councils.  During 
the  year  schools  were  successfully  maintained 
at  Chena,  Douglas,  Eagle,  Fairbanks,  Juneau, 
Ketchikan,  Nome,  Skagway,  Valdez  and 
Wrangell.  In  the  schools  established  under  the 
Act  of  Congress,  commonly  known  as  the  Nel- 
son Bill,  ^4  pupils  were  in  attendance,  as 
compared  with  672  in  1008.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  these  schools  was  $40,762.  The  gov* 
ernment  schools  for  the  education  of  natives 
continue  imder  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  which  during  1009  increased  the 
number  of  its  schools  from  62  to  69.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  increased  from  3067  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908.  to  3725  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1909.  The  efforts  of 
this  Bureau  to  increase  the  efl^ciency  of  the 
schools  and  to  make  them  extend  their  influence 
to  adults  as  well  as  to  the  children,  has  already 
begun  to  show  very  good  results,  and  it  Is  con- 
fidently expected  that  succeeding  years  wilt 
bring  increased  results  from  these  expenditures. 
The  Presbyterians,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Moravians,  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episco- 
palians, Friends,  the  Swedish  Evangelical,  and 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  carry  on  educational 
work  among  the  natives,  with  excellent  results. 

Ikdiahb.  The  educational  work  conducted 
among  the  Indians  shows  great  progress.  A 
strong  effort  is  being  made  by  the  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  to  reach  the  physical 
needs  of  the  natives  and  to  improve  their  gen- 
eral physical  condition.  These  efforts  are  mak- 
ing a  decided  change  for  the  better.  The  Act  of 
Congress  approved  February  6,  1909,  made  it 
a  felony  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  to  the 
natives.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
prosecutions  against  the  violators  of .  this  pro- 
vision were  vigorously  pushed  during  the  year, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  illegal  traffic  will 
be  largely  diminished. 

National  Fobestb.  The  national  forests  of 
southeastern  Alaska  were  extended  in  1900. 
The  administration  of  these  forests  continued 
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to  eonserre  the  timber  and  provide  for  Its  nuuntaioed  lor  children  of  white  mnd  mixed 

liberal  uw  without  hampering  the  general  de-  blood. 

Telopmoit  of  the  eountry,  and  it  baa  met  with  ArAWy^  -  YUKOH  -  PACCETG  EXPOSI- 

the  general  approval  of  the  people  of  the  Ter-  7I0H.    tiw  Kxpositions 

ritory.   The  production  of  lumber  waa  only      iTTjaTTnTr    t  ,w     *     »      .  * 

for  local  uaea  during  1909,  though  amall  shiii-  .^f^^Tl  iS?'-.*^**"  "i*  .^5 

menta  were  made  from  Ketchikan  to  pointo  'i^i*"  ^^iS^T  ri         ^^'^^Ji'  *J?^^  ^ 

eaat  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United  J^^*  fl^?*                ^  ™^ 

Statea.   A  large  percentage   of  the  standing  /Jh  iH^w-   i«  ils^      ^  ^/^"^""^  '° 

timber  within  8.e  foreat  rl^ryea  of  southeasC  ^J^J^iS  IfT^'u^T^' 

em  Alaska  ia  orerripe  and  should  be  removed  "^fn^gement  of  Joseph  Jefferson.    He  aopeared 

S^nSniy  foJTiw  g^.  There  l«c  two  ^h^'^V  f^'^  '^TrS'^^Th  *^ 

national  f^ts.  the  Ch^gach.  with  an  area  of  Z^.^  vlfvil^.i^  L    V!  S  ^il/^^ai?^.**"' 

11^0,640  aere^  and  the  Tongaw.  with  an  area  A  f«oo^^  ^^"^  ^l*?'^" 

of  15,4V986  «rea.    During       fiscal  year  end-  ^      ^5?^  ^PJ'^ 

ing  June  30,  1909,  »13,448  wea  reoeiJed  from  fl!!,?  5^,  ^T'™"''               ^1*!^°^'  ^"t 

tti  sale  of  timbei  from  the  national  forests  Sl^'^^"*  f'^'*'' 

In  Alaafca-  retired  from  the  stage.    In  his  later  years  bo 

FiSHEaHB.   The  toUl  pack  of  the  salmon  Sj'"^*^**  *            *^  '™  Washings 

canneriea  of  Alaska  for  the  year  1909  amounted  *    '  J^.  _  _ 

to  about  2^78,000  cases  of  4  down  1-pound  cans  -MaBBT  1.  A  Belgian  prince,  who  on  De- 
to  the  ease.  The  experiment  of  hatching  ""^oe^  23,  1909,  succeeded  Leopold  IL  (q.  v.), 
Mimon  fry  eontinned  during  the  year  under  **  t*"*™  «'  ">e  Belgians.  He  was  bom  In 
the  dirwjUon  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com-  'ae  only  son  of  Count  Philippe  of  FJan- 
miasioner.  Halibut  fishing  continued  during  younger  brother  of  Leopold  II.  He  received 
th«  year,  but  suffered  from  the  low  price  of  *  ««reful  education  and  in  1900  married  the 
halibut.  A  few  vessels  were  engaged  in  catch-  Duchess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Karl  Theodor, 
ing  ood,  salting  and  taking  them  to  San  Fran-  -^i^®  °'  Bavaria,  and  Marie  Joaeph,  daughter 
Cisco  and  Seattle  for  final  preparation  for  the  *«.  Prince  Miguel  of  Braganza.  King  Albert, 
market  A  plant  for  extracting  oil  and  mak-  *™  accession  to  the  throne  bore  the 
ing  guano  from  whales  has  been  in  successful  °*  Count  of  Flanders,  ia  one  of  the  most 
operation  at  Tyee,  Admiralty  Ishuid,  for  the  popular  members  of  the  reigning  faonss  of  Bel- 
past  two  years.  P""-         "  *  K^***  traveler  and  a  student  of 

FuBB.  The  vahie  of  the  furs  shipped  from  P?^'*'^«  ""^  economice.  In  1698  he  visited  the 
Alaska  in  1909  showed  considerable  increase  LInited  btatea  and  studied  railroading  under  the 
over  the  value  of  the  shipment  of  1908.  The  guidance  of  James  J.  Hill.  He  made  an  ex- 
comparative  figures  were  as  follows:  1900,  tended  visit  to  the  Congo  several  years  later, 
'  $637,162;  1908,  $463,108.  upon  hia  return  to  Belgium  strongly  urged 

Cables  and  Teleqbafhb.    The  service  ren-  need  of  railroad  development  and  of  reform 

dered  to  the  people  of  AUska  by  the  miliUry  ^        treatment  of  the  natives.   He  is  said  to 

cable  and  telegraph   ia  excellent  and  highly  °^  adverse  to  pomp  and  display  and  to  he  pro- 

beneflcial.   The  land  lines  were  strengthened,  roundly  intereBt«d  in  social  auestions.    He  has 

and  the  service  is  growing  annually  better.  jJlf^  children,  Prince  Leopold,  aged  9,  Prince 

PoLinca  AND  QovEBNiiENT.  On  May  18,  Charles,  aged  7,  and  Princess  Marie,  aged  4. 
Walter  E,  Clark  waa  nominated  for  Governor  hia  speech  at  the  time  of  his  accession, 
of  Alaska  to  succeed  Wilford  B.  Hoggatt,  who  ^l°g  Albert,  referring  to  the  Congo  State,  said: 
had  rwigned.  The  problem  of  the  organization  '  I'*  tlie  Congo  the  nation  desires  a  policy  of 
and  government  of  the  Territory  was  brought  humanity  and  progress  to  be  pursued.  A  colon- 
before  Congress,  but  nothing  was  done,  although  ""JB  mission  can  be  but  a  mission  of  high  civili- 
a  bill  was  introduced  on  January  7,  by  Mr.  nation.  Belgium  has  always  kept  her  promises. 
Wickersham,  the  Territorial  delate,  provid-  jrhm  she  undertakes  to  apply  a  policy 
ing  for  a  Icf^slature  of  twenty-four  members,  worthy  of  her  in  the  Congo,  nobody  has  a  right 
eight  Senators  and  sixteen  ReprcBentatives.  In  *»oubt  her  word."  In  relation  to  his  concep* 
response  to  a  communication  from  the  leading  of  the  duties  of  a  king,  he  said:  "The 
editors  and  mayors  of  the  Territory,  begging  throne  has  certain  prerogatives  and  certain  re- 
him  to  recommend  to  Congress  an  elective  legis-  sponsibilitiea.  The  sovereign  must  be  a  servant 
lature  for  this  Territory,  the  President  replied  of  'he  law  and  the  supporter  of  social  peace, 
that  in  his  opinion  Alaska  was  not  yet  fit  for  Before  the  country  I  Uke  a  pledge  to  do  my 
self-government  in  the  form  of  a  legislature.  ^^*'7  scrupulously  and  to  consecrate  all  my 
He  declared  himself  wUling  to  recommend  that  *trength  and  life  to  the  service  of  the  Father- 
it  should  have  the  commission  form  of  govern-  land.'    See  BELaiuu. 

ment  simHar  to  that  of  the  Philippines.  AIAEBTA.    A  province  of  Canada  (since 

For  an  account  of  the  part  taken  by  Alaska  September  1,  1905).  It  includes  the  former  dis* 

in  the  Alaska- Yukon  Exposition,  see  Exfobi-  trict  of  Alberta,  the  western  part  of  Athabasca, 

TIONS.  and  a  strip  of  Assiniboia  and  Saskatchewan. 

OmcEBS:    Governor,  Walter  E.  Clark;  Sec-  The  capital  is  Edmonton.    The  area  is  about 

retary  to  the  Governor,  William  H.  Loller;  ex-  253,540   square  miles    (including  about  2500 

officio  Secretary  of  Alaska,  William  S.  Distin;  square  miles  of  Water).  The  population  of  the 

Del^ate  to  Congress,  James  Wickersham.  Territory  now  forming  the  province  has  increased 

JuDiciABT:    First     Division,     Thomas     R.  rapidly,  from  72.S41  in  1901  to  the  estimated 

Lyons;  Second  Division,  Alfred  S.  Moore;  Third  number  of  300,000  in  1909,    Free  homesteads 

Division  Edward  E.  Cushman;  Fourth  Division,  are  available  for  thouf^nds  of  settlers.  The 

P.  D.  Overfield.    The  Governor  is  ex-officio  province  is  rapidly  developing  into  a  min- 

Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruction  of  schools  producing  region.    For  further  statistical  de- 

outside  incorporated  towns,  and  for  schools  tails,  etc.,  see  Canada.  See  also  Exflobation. 
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The  provincial  government  consists  of  the  alcohol,  and  drink  less  on  their  return  to  civil- 
Lieutcnant-Governor,  appointed  by  the  Gover-  ian  life.  The  statistics,  however,  reveal  an  in- 
nor-General  of  Canada,  of  an  Executive  Council,  creased  consumption  of  abaiuthe,  particularly 
or  responsible  ministry  (four  members),  and  of  in  the  south,  southeast,  and  east.  Marseilles 
a  unicameral  Legislative  Assembly  (41  members,  consumes  3  litres  of  pure  absinthe  per  capita; 
elected  for  five  years).  The  Lieutenant-Gover-  while  the  departments  of  the  north,  centre,  and 
nor  in  1009  was  George  H.  V.  Bulyea  (since  west  use  less  than  1  litre  per  capita. 
September.  1,  1905);  the  Premier  (also  Treas-  A  recent  report  of  the  League  of  Austrian 
urer  and  Minister  of  Education)  was  A.  C.  Anti-alcoholists  says  that  many  teachers  in  tlie 
Bathcrford.  German   and   Slavic  universities   of  Vienna, 

HiSTOBT.  The  final  session  of  the  first  legis-  Prague,  Cracow,  Lemberg  and  Graz  are  recom- 
lature  opened  in  January,  and  Governor  Bulyea,  mending  a  non-alcohol  plan  of  treatment  in  dis- 
in  announcing  tlie  government's  progrtunme,  eases  such  as  pneumonia,  erysipelas  and  sep- 
promised  the  introduction  of  bills  for  subsidiz-  ticemia,  in  which  alcohol  has  hitherto  com- 
ing the  railways  in  tlie  northern  part  of  the  monly  been  used.  Among  the  students,  who  still 
province,  for  en  increase  of  representation  con*  regard  beer  as  indispensable  at  their  meetings, 
farming  to  the  increase  of  population,  for  re-  the  anti-alcoholic  movement  is  constantly  gaining 
distribution  of  scats,  for  regulation  of  elections,  ground,  because  it  is  thought,  of  the  admission 
the  extension  of  the  government  telephone  a^s-  of  women  to  the  universities.  The  League  has 
tern,  the  eodperation  of  the  government  with  devoted  large  sums,  thus  far  in  vain,  to 
the  farmers  in  marketing  their  crops,  uid  a  bill  search  for  a  substitute  for  beer.  The  natlonaJ 
for  the  protection  of  children.  The  government  expenditure  for  alcohol  beverages  amounts  to 
telephone  system  was  established  in  January.  $250,000,000  for  a  iwpulation  of  28,000,000  in 
As  the  result  of  a  board  of  arbitration  appointed  the  Austrian  part  of  the  empire, 
under  Secretary  Letnieux  the  coal  strike  in  At  the  International  Congress  on  Alcoholism 
Southern  Alberta  came  to  an  end  in  May,  and  held  in  London,  Dr.  Holischer  of  Karlsbad  pre- 
the  miners  resumed  work  on  their  old  terms  for  sented  statistics  from  47  hospitals,  in  18  of 
a  period  of  three  years.  Damage  estimated  at  which  alcohol  was  used  for  pneumonia  and  ty- 
several  million  dollars  was  caused  by  prairio  phoid  fever  on  a  plan  of  alternating  treatment, 
fires  in  October.  That  plan  was  adopted  in  order  to  secure 

ALCOHOL.  A  general  movement  against  the  most  reliable  proof  of  the  effect  of  aloobolio 
the  exeessivo  use  of  alcohol  was  noticeable  and  non-alcoholic  treatment  In  238  cases  of 
throughout  moat  civilized  countries  in  1909.  pneumonia  treated  with  alcohol  tlie  mortality 
Statistics  and  a  chart  showing  the  consumption  was  24.3  per  cent.;  in  248  cases  treated  without 
of  alcohol  and  absinthe  in  France  during  1907  alcohol  the  death  rate  was  21.3  per  cent.  In 
have  recently  been  published.  The  chart  shows  47  cases  in  which  delirium  tremens  counted  as 
in  a  striking  way  the  inequality  of  the  con-  a  complication  alcohol  was  given  to  21,  of  which 
sumption  of  alcohol  in  different  districts  of  15  proved  fatal,  while  in  26  eases  treated  with-' 
France.  The  greatest  consumption  occurred  in  out  alcohol  only  9  died.  This  apparently  shows 
a  group  of  21  departments,  which,  starting  from  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  prevalent 
Paris,  embraces  part  of  the  northeast,  north.  Idea  that  alcohol  is  necessary  in  inebriate  cases, 
and  west  of  France,  thosp  departments  produc-  The  author  says  that  while  no  one  would  wish 
ing  large  quantities  of  beer  and  cider.  Seine  to  hold  alcohol  responsible  for  the  small  differ- 
Inf^rieure  consumes  nearly  12  litres  per  capita;  ence  between  the  percentage  of  24.3  and  21.3, 
while  the  consumption  in  the  other  portions  nevertheless  the  failure  of  alcohol  as  a  curative 
of  this  group  ranges  from  4.06  to  9.11  litres  agent  was  plainly  shown.  Out  of  161  typhoid 
per  capita.  The  departments  on  the  east  and  patients  80  were  given  alcohol,  of  whom  15 
southeast  consume  from  2  to  4  litres  per  capita,  died;  and  81  were  treated  without  alcohol  and 
In  t)ie  centre,  southwest,  and  a  large  part  of  12  died.  At  the  Congress  Professor  Laitinen, 
the  east  of  France,  the  consumption  falls  below  director  of  the  hygienic  institution  in  the  Uni- 
2  litres  per  capita.  More  alcohol  is  drunk  in  versity  of  Helaln^ors,  gave  the  results  of  ex- 
the  towns  than  in  the  country,  the  proportion  periments  made  to  prove  the  influence  of  alcohol 
remaining  the  same  according  to  the  groups  of  on  immunity.  He  said  it  was  a  well  estidilished 
the  departments  above  indicated.  It  may  be  fact  that  alcohol  weakened  the  normal  resisting 
deduced  from  the  statistics  that  the  consump-  power  of  the  body  against  the  germs  of  disease, 
tion  of  alcohol,  hut  not  of  "absinthe,"  has  He  made  experiments  on  the  blood  of  223  per- 
greatly  decreased,  particularly  in  the  towns,  sons,  abstainers  and  non-abstainers,  whose  con- 
This  is  proved  by  comparison  with  figures  for  ditions  of  life  were  similar  in  other  respects; 
1897  and  1907.  Havre  and  Rouen,  which  head  and  he  concluded  that  alcohol  in  comparatively 
the  list,  have  dropped  from  19  to  15  and  from  small  doses  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  pro- 
17.51  to  13.97  litres  ]>er  capita;  Paris  from  7.05  tective  meehuiism. 

to  3.45;  Lyons  from  5.73  to  2.59;  Bordeaux  In  Canada  during  the  ofiicial  year>1007-lfK)8, 
from  4.52  to  2.75;  Nice  from  5.09  to  2.32;  were  consumed  6,849,763  proof  gallons  of  alco- 
Toulon  from  8.08  to  4.70;  Montpellicr  from  5.27  hoi;  there  being  consumed  in  the  process  of 
to  2.27;  etc.  The  reduction  was  noticeable  in  manufacture  7,679,000  pounib  of  malt;  72,997,- 
every  district,  and  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  000  pounds  of  Indian  corn,  14,021,000  pounds  of 
increased  taxation,  which  has  led  the  liquor  rye,  3,117,000  pounds  of  wheat,  395,000  pounds 
producers  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  alcohol  of  oats,  and  17,212,000  pounds  of  molasses, 
in  the  liquor;  in  part  to  the  town  dues  {taxca  The  province  of  Ontario  produces  the  greatest 
d'ociroi)  that  have  been  imposed  on  alcohol;  amount  of  whisky,  seven  of  the  twelve  distil- 
and  finally,  in  part  to  the  success  of  the  anti-  leries  in  Canada  being  vrithin  her  boundaries, 
alcohol  movement.  The  prohibition  of  alcohol  While  the  increase  in  the  production  of  spirits 
in  the  barracks  contribut<>d  to  this  result.  Dur-  is  small  compared  with  that  of  beer,  it  is 
ing  their  term  of  compulsory  military  service  claimed  that  temperance  sentiment  is  gaining, 
young  men  are  broken  of  tlie  habit  of  drinking  as  Is  indicated  by'  the  great  increase  in  the  pro- 
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duetitm  and  eonaumption  of  beer.   It  Is  ahown  Arts,  Munich.   He  hss  recoived  many  medals 

that  from  1860  on  there  haa  been  a  steady  do-  and  prizes  at  home  and  abroad.   In  1901 'he 

dine  in  the  use  of  spirits  in  Canada,  from  a  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 

per  capita  consumption  of  1.124  gallons  in  the  He  is  a  member  of  many  eocietips  of  art,  and  is 

former  year,  to  0.880  gallons  at  the  present  president  of   the  McDowell   Association.  His 

time.   The  consumption  of  beer  has,  however,  pictures  hang  in  the  Luxembourg  gallery  and  in 

been  steadily  on  the  increase,  having  risen  from  many  American  and  European  collections. 

2.290  in  1869  to  5.812  gallons  per  head  in  the  A  TV  at/pa     This  remarkable  forage  plant 

prraant  Ascal  year.  continues  to  grow  in  favor  and  importance  from 

The  rfile  of  alcoholic  beveragea  as  a  eauae  of  to  year.   Although  the  crop  is  difficult  to 

insanity  has  been  accurately  studied  of  late,  establish  on  soils  where   it   haa  never  been 

Akohol  constitutes,  next  to  heredity,  the  hjrg-  gro^,  efforts  to  introduce  and  establish  it  ant 

est  single  or  contributing  factor  m  the  produo-  continued  in  many  localities,  especially  in  the 

tion  of  lunacy.    Of  620  new  cases  m  the  SUte  Eastern  States.    Success  is  now  being  met  with 

Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  al-  York,  Pennsylvania  and  some  of  the 

cohohsm  appeared  to  be  a  factor  m  46  per  cent.,  New  England  States.    The  increase  in  acreage 

13.6  per  cent,  being  actually  alcoholic  psychoses,  the  States  Sn  which  the  crop  is  quite  gener- 

J*?"*'^***"  SUte  Hospital,  New  York  City,  ^-own  is  pointed  out  by  the  following  data: 

a  study  of  961  cases  in  which  the  causatjon  waa  18fl9  Kansas  had  267,376  acres  of  alfalfa,  in 

Mcurately  detennined  revealed  that  alcohol  was  jgog  903.539  acres;  in  1899  Nebraska  had  115,- 

the  detin-mining  factor  in  66  per  cent,  of  the  542  acres,  as  compared  with  547,557  acres  in 

nun,  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  women,  avOTaging  loQg.  Oklahoma  grew  only  16,116  acres  in  1890, 

37  per  cent   MMsachusetts  gives  alcohol  as  in  isog  the  area  had  reached  136,236  acres; 

the  precipitating  factor  in  30.6  per  cent.,  while  utah,  which  had  268,229  acres  in  1899,  now 

a  study  by  Rosanoff  shows  26.3  per  cent,  in  3  hag  over  300,000  acres.    Colorado  has  about 

English  asylums,  and  24.9  percent,  in  Austrian  600,000  acres  in  this  crop.    Kansas  and  Ne- 

inatitutions.   See  UrSAWlTri  ChbuibibZ',  Ikdw-  braska,  the  two  leading  alfalfa-growing  States, 

even  produced  about  2,000,000  tons  of  alfalfa 

AXDEICH,  Nelson  Wilmabth.  A  United  Among  South  American  countries 
SUtes  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  as  chair-  Argentina,  where  fields  of  alfalfa  several  thou- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  the  Sen-  "f^d  acres  in  •!«  are  grown,  is  the  leader  in 
ate,  introduced  the  tariff  bill  of  1909  into  that  the  production  of  this  crop, 
body  (see  Tariff;  United  States,  paragraph  experiment  stations  of  the  country,  aa 
Tariff).  He  waa  born  at  Foster.  R.  I.,  in  well  as  the  peMrtment  of  Agricultnr^^^ 
1841.  and  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  investigations  with  alfalfa  for  the  purpose 
and  academies.  From  1871  to  1873  he  waa  of  assisting  the  farmer  to  reap  its  great  benefits 
president  of  the  Providence  Common  Council.  spread  its  culture  to  new  localities.  The 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  General  Kansas  experiment  station  has  pointed  out  dur- 
Assembly  in  1875-6,  serving  in  the  latter  year  ^"ff  V^^^  tn**:  tt^e  original  stand  of  young 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  ceding  a  large  percentage  dies  off. 
Ho  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  while  the  remaining  plants  make  up  for  this 
of  the  46th  Congress  and  was  retMected  to  the  ^7  increasing  in  size  and  sending  out  more 
47th  Congress.  On  October  5,  1881,  he  waa  atema  and  shcMts.  Afl  intamination  showed  that 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  succeed  223  fully  developed  plants  contained  on  an  aver- 
Ambrose  E.  Bumaide,  Republican.  He  waa  re-  »««  28  stems  per  plant.  Varieties  of  al- 
elected  in  1886,  1892,  1898  and  in  1905.  His  ■  f^'fa  introduced  and  plant-breeding  is  car- 
term  of  service  expires  March  3,  1911.  Senator  "^d  on  to  obtain  sorts  and  strains  suitable  un- 
Aldrich,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi-  less  favorable  conditions.  For  all  condi- 
nance,  is  the  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate  ti^ns  »  high-growing  plant  with  a  large  per- 
and  is,  without  question,  the  most  powerful  ("entage  of  leaves  is  sought.  In  addition,  vari- 
member  of  that  body.  It  was  largely  through  l«ked  for  which  will  succeed  in  the 
his  efforts  that  the  tariff  bill  waa  passed  in  the  colder,  northern  localities,  in  comparatively 
form  in  which  it  exists.  He  opposed  in  general  high  altitudes  and  m  sections  with  limited 
the  attempt  of  the  "insurgent"  Senators  to  r,*;"^*"-  Plant-breeding  with  alfalfa  at  the 
bring  about  a  marked  reduction  in  tariff  duties.  Colorado  experiment  station  showed  a  variation 
This  action  made  him  unpopular  in  those  aee-  !"  Ti§^\°^  the  individual  plants  from  14i  m. 
tiona  of  the  country,  notably  the  Middle  and  ^  lbs.  10  oz.  m  the  green  state,  and  of  23  to 
Far  West,  in  which  the  sentiment  for  radical  53  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  leaves  to  stems, 
lower  revision  was  strong.  Senator  Aldrich,  as  I*  was  also  observed  that  some  plants  -produce 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  was  the  "ver  300  per  cent,  more  seed  than  others.  All 
head  of  the  Monetary  Commission  appointed  to  o"'"  alfalfa  seed  is  produced  west  of  Mie  Mis- 
introduce  laws  to  improve  and  regulate  the  »ouri  River.  Investigations  l^  the  Department 
banking  and  currency.  Following  the  comple-  Agriculture  and  the  stations  also  indicate 
tion  of  the  tariff  bill  and  adjournment  of  Con-  J^a.*-  the  most  drought-resistant  varieties  require 
gress,  he  traveled  throughout  the  West  mak-  15  incbea  of  rainfall  in  the  Dakotaa,  18  inches  in 
lag  speeches  in  explanation  of  the  proposed  Nebraska,  and  20  inches  in  Texas,  but  that  when 
mraanres.  See  Fisasctai,  Review;  Oubecnct;  '^^^  moisture  is  required. 
Cektbai.  Bakk.  and  other  subjecto  dealing 'with  -^P™-*-^  ^.''"""^'•y  northern  Africa^ 
finance  and  banking.  constituting  administratively  an  integral  part  of 
    the  French  Republic.    The  capital  is  Algiers. 

AT.EXANDBBi,  Jonir  White.   An  Ameri-  Abea  and  Population.   The  total  area,  in- 

can  artist,  elected  in  1909  president  of  the  eluding  the  Algerian  Sahara,  is  estimated  at 

National  Academy  of  Design.    He  was  born  in  393.837  square  miles,  divided  into  northern  (77,- 

Allcglieny  City,  Pa.,  in  1856,  and  received  his  20H),  and  southern   (310,029)  Algeria.  Other 

art  education  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  estimates  place  it  at  343,500  square  miles. 
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Total    population     (1906),    including  mili- 
tanr    forces,    5,231,850     (  729,!)00  Europeans 
and  4,601,890  natives), 
ber    of    marriages  was 

6481;  MuBSuIman,  35,343);  divorcra,  13,068 
(223  and  12,845) ;  births,  including  still-births 


valued  at  300,005.000  francs,  and  tne  exports 
thereto  at  233,420,000.  The  chief  articles  of 
In  1907  the  num-  export  (1908)  w«re  as  follows:  Wine,  80,751,- 
41,124  (European,  000  francs;  sheep,  34,386,000;  wheat,  17,072,- 
000;  cork,  10.672,000;  zinc  ore,  11,595.000;  bar- 
ley,  11,168,000;    olive   oil,    10,942,000;  phoa- 


143,074  (19,794  and  123,280);  deaths,  109,974  phatea,  10,001,000;  fruit,  frvsh  and  dried,  0,098.- 

(14,124  and  95,850).    The  agglomerated  ma-  000;  oats,  9,953,000;  iron  ore,  9.685,000;  vool, 

nieipal  population  of  Algiers  in  1006  was  138»-  9,572,000;   hides  and  skins,  7,137.000;  oxen. 

240    (total    communal    population,    164,049);  6,896,000;  tobacco,  cigars,  etc.,  5,930,000;  lead 

Oran,  100,499    (106,617);   Constantine,  46,806  ore,  3,709,000. 

(58,436) ;  BOne,  30,004  (42,934).  Communications.   There  were  in  operation 

Education.    There  were,  in  1907,  1358  pri-  in  1908,  2013  miles  of  railway.    The  railway 

mary  and  infant  schools,  public  and  private,  receipts  (1907)  amounted  to  41,204,923  francs; 

with   159,581   pupils,  besides  256  Mussulman  the  subvention  received  for  the  year  was  11,600,- 

schools;  21  institutions  for  secondary  instnic-  013  francs.   The  total  length  of  national  roads 

tion,  with  6802  pupils  (4390  boys,  1412  girls);  was  1850  miles.    The  total  length  of  telegraph 

4  normal  schools,  with  259  students;  and  a  lines  (1006)  was  8000  miles;  of  wire.  23,362; 

university  at  the  city  of  Algiers,  with  1600  stu-  the  number  of  offices,  628;  receipts,  2,000,941 

dents.  At  Algiers,  Tlemiren,  and  Constantine  francs.   The  merchant  marine,  January  1,  1908, 

there  are  hi^er  Mussulman  schools,  with  219  consisted  of  896  vessels,  of  28,070  tons.   In  the 

pupils  in  1007.   The  native  population  is  Mus-  French  and  foreign  trade,  1908,  the  total  num- 

BUhnan,  the  Jews  being  elassea  as  French  citi-  ber  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing"  at  Algerian 

lens.  ports  was  4118,  of  4,351,549  tons,  and  4326,  of 

PboDVCTION.    There  were  3,542,208  persons  4,635,044  tons  respectively.    Algiers  is  now  tho 

(Europeans,  208,869)  engaged  in  agriculture  in  leading  coaling  station  in  the  Mediterranean. 

1906.    The   area   under   the   principal    cereal  A   French  transportation   company   has  been 

crops  in  1908  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  3,3873^8  formed  to  establish  regular  communication  into 

•ens;  oats,  3,208,275  acres;  barley,  334,768  the  interior,  by  rail  south  from  Algiera  about 

acres.  36  miles  to  Berroughia,  thence  by  automobile 

In  1008  Algeria  stood  fourth  (France,  Italy,  to  Laghouat,  thence  by  brake  to  Ghardaia,  the 

Spain)  in  the  list  of  the  world's  wine  producers,  leading  town  of  the  M  zab  country, 

with  an  output  for  the  year  of  171.082,000  gal-  Finance.    Since   1901   the  Algerian  budget 

Ions.   The  acreage  under  vines  in  1906  was  186,-  has  been  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  France. 

481  hectares.    Of  the  2,816,000  hectares  under  Including  military  and  extraordinary  disburse- 

forests,  2,146,000  belong  to  the  state,  and  426,r  ments,  the  total  expenditure  exceeds  the  rev- 

000  hectares  bear  cork-oak  trees,  which  yielded,  enue  by  about  75,000,000  francs.    Direct  taxes 

in  1907,  116,226  quintals  of  cork,  valued  at  only  are  paid  by  the  natives.   The  proceeds  of 

3,923,598  franos.   Large  tracts  of  forest  land  the  military  tax,  the  government  monopolies, 

are  leased  for  pasturage,  etc.,  yielding  a  revenue  etc.,  are  paid  to  France,  but  the  departments  of 

of  over  D,000,000  francs  annually.  Olive-oil  pro-  War  ana  Marine  are  excluded  from  the  esti- 

duetion  is  an  important  industry,   12,802,170  mates.    For  1908  the  estimate  showed  revenue, 

trees  in   1907  yielding  4,074,374  quintals  of  108,592,201     francs;    expenditure,  99,060,703. 

olives  and  540,918  hectolitres  of  oil.   Fruits  are  The  budget  estimate  for  1009  was  as  follows: 

abundant.    Flax  and  tobacco  are  cultivated.  In  Bevenue:    Taxes,   50,517,850   francs;  receipts 

1907  the  production  of  silk  cocoons  amounted  d'ordre,  27,515,370;  monopolies,  etc..  8,491,250; 

to  2535  kilos.    The  Uve-stock  in  1907  numbered  state  domain,  6,887,191;  various,  2,320,467;  ex- 

221,453  horses,  174,182  mules,  265,922  asses;  ceptional,  600,000;   extraordinary,  30,787,860; 

211,279    camcb;    1,081,734    eattle;    9314,515  total,  127,120,004.    Expenditure:  Interior,  22,- 

sheep,    4,253,436    goats,    and    07387    swine.  320.067  francs;  public  works,  21342,137;  ad- 

Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  tlie  live-stock  belongs  ministration  and  debt,  17.108,089;   posts  and 

to  the  natives.    The  wool  clip  in  1007  was  210,-  telegraphs,  11,805.930;  finance,  9,483.883;  agri- 

814  quintals.  culture,  etc.,  8,790.355;  native  alTairs,  4,083,- 

Out  of  89  conceded  mines,  51  were  in  oper-  891;   various,  249,200;  extraordinary,  30,787,- 

ation  in  1907.    The  iron  ore  extracted  amounted  906;  total,  127,071,518.    For  the  Southern  Ter- 

to  973,000  metric  tons,  valued  at  10,558,000  ritoriea  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  3,338,- 

francs;  lead  ore,  15300  tons.  2,187,000  francs;  716  francs;  the  expenditure  3,332,052.    In  1908 

rinc  ore,  71,000  tons,  7,893,000  francs;  copper  the  total  customs  duties  amounted  to  13,702,- 

ore,  16,300  tons,  324,000  francs.    Silver,  mer-  817  francs.    The  debt  amounted  at  the  end  of 

cnry,  antimony,  and  coal  are  also  mined.   The  1006  to  54,487300  franc;  capital,  and  114,072,- 

value  of  the  output  of  all  mines  in  1007  was  219  francs  in  annuities,  amortisation,  and  in- 

21,634,043   franca.   The   phosphate   output'  in  terest.   The  cost  of  the  army  Is  borne  by  the 

1907  was  373,763  metric  tons,  valued  at  11,<  French  government.   The  strength  of  tlie  troops 


216,500  francs. 

In  1907,  4728  persons,  with  1328  boats  of 
6863  tons,  were  enga^d  in  the  fisheries  (sar- 
dine, allache   ancliovy,  s^rat,   tunny -fish,  and 


shell-fish) ;  and  the  seasons  catch  was  valued  at  000). 


in  Algeria,  according  to  the  budget  estimate  for 
1909,  was  50,113  of  all  ranks,  and  of  the 
Tunis  division,  19,554;  or  a  total  of  75,007 
[Europeans,  about  43,000;  natives,  about  32,- 


8,831,341  francs. 

CoMilEBCE.  In  1008  the  total  (special)  for- 
eign trade  was  valued  as  follows :  Imports, 
460366,000  francs,  against  448,219,000  in  1007; 
exports,  325.812,000  francs,  against  338,488,000 
in  1007.   The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  with  France, 


The  Bank  of  Algeria,  a  bank  of  issue,  has  a 
capital  of  20.000.000  francs;  its  note  circula- 
tion is  strictly  limited  to  I50,000,(XH)  francs. 
Its  annual  payments  to  the  government,  190A- 

1912,  are  250.000  franca.  There  are  several  co- 
ojierutive  agricultural  banks  assisted  by  gov- 


the  imports  from  that  country  in  1008  being  ernment  funds;  and  seven  savings  banks,  with. 
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January  1,  1906,  18,561  depositors  and  deposita  Neuber  found  that  in  the  work  of  112  surgeons 

and  interest  to  the  sum  of  4,542,624  franca.  chloroform  was  employed  20,613  times,  with 

GoTERNUENT.    The  government  and  adminia-  one  death  to  each  2060  aniestheaias ;  ether  in 

tration  of  Algeria  are  centralized  at  Algiers  11,860  cases,  with  one  death  to  every  6930 

under  a  governor-general,  assisted  by  a  consult-  cases;  chloroform  plus  ether  in  10,232  eases, 

ative  council.   He  has  control  of  all  adminls-  with  one  death  in  3410  anesthesias;  and  the 

tratiTB  departments,  excepting  the  non-Mussul-  Kopolamin-morphine  mixed  anieatbesias,  23,809 

man  departments  of  Justice,  Public  Instme-  times,  with  one  death  in  4762  cases.  Local 

tion,  Worship  and  the  Treasury.   The  French  anssthesia  or  a  few  whiffs  of  ether  were  used 

Chambers  exercise  the  legislative  power.    Each  in  at  least  2fi  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  which 

of  the  three  deparCments  (Algiers,  Oran,  Con-  would  have  required  general  anesthesia  twenty 

stantine)  i'S  represented  in  the  National  Assem*  years    ago,    and    no    death    occurred  among 

bly  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.    The  Gov*  these  patients.    The  figures  closely  agree,  as 

ernor -General  la  1909  was  M.  Jowiart,  appointed  to  the  relative  mortality  from  chloroform  and 

in  1903.  ether,  with  those  of  Gurlt,  collected  from  1890 

AU  VnOiK.    Bee  Febsu.  to  1697,  in  which  there  occurred  one  death  in 

JULXALOIDa    See  Chehxstbt.  chloroform,  uid  one  in  6112  ether  ames- 

m-rr  -n-wm                 „     -  thestBB.  IH  lespcct  to  post^tperative  pneumonias, 

ALL  SBD  BOXHJB.    Bee  Carada.  Neuber's  sUtil>tics  ah^  t£at  the  ^polamin- 

AZtTEBNATOBS.     See    Dthaho-Eucctbio  morphine  mixed  method  is  a  distinct  advantage, 

UaCHzmsT.  no  instances  of  this  complioation  occurring. 

AlCADOB*  Manuel.  The  founder  and  first  ^^fH  "Pf/i"  "  «P«r  •=«°*:  °'  VOfir 


eSgaged  in  busi-  ^7.^-  "K*"'"  it.™eriy. 

nesB  at  Santiag6  de  ^eraguas,  but  in  the  '60's  ^^^'^"S  Ji«  "f"^  experimeuUl  methods  of 
he  went  to  Panama  and  bSjame  the  leading  phy-  anwthesia  was  that  of  Ritter, 

Bician  on  the  Isthmus.  In  1869  he  vras  elected  found  that  be  could  render  dogs  completely 
by  the  Conservatives  President  of  the  State  of  '"^n'.'ble  to  pain  without  loss  of  consciousness, 
Panama,  but  before  be  could  take  office  a  revo-  7-  >"J«ting  a  solution  of  cocaine  into  a  super- 
lution  droTO  his  party  from  power.    He  then  centimetres  of  a  one  per 

leeumed  tbe  practtee  of  medicine  and  became  T  n  it  f  n  ?  °'  "  f  f  to  6  per  cent  so^u- 

chief  physician  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  '°  *  0.1  per  «nt.  solution  of  sodium  cWo- 
the  PaSific  Mail  Steamship  Company.    Much  of  "^f  dogs  lay  quiet  but  alert 

the  success  of  the  revolution  of  1903  is  attrib-  Dormally  but  evinced  no  sign  of 

uted  to  Dr.  Amador.    He  refused  to  consent  Ff^vf^^i*"  -V?*  7';?'^  ''f '  *PP''t.<* 

to  delay  in  executing  the  coup  de  main,  and  the  ^!i'i!L?V«l°U''*.'^*""y- 
results  proved  his  lisdom.   The  first  constitu-  f;^^'i^J't^''^^^J'^^''?^f"'''^''^^ 
tional  convention  held  on  February  16,  1904.  i^'T-'l,™:^  .  ^''''^l  ^^r>erim^nUA 

unanimously  elected  Dr.  Amador  President.  He  K  i?  "^"""O  ?y"Pt.«^»  »ft«rwari  Some 
served  four  years.    He  was  very  popular  and  ^Ar«TV  i  ^f"  ^  P^ 

a  man  of  similar  ability,  as  is  shoSn  by  his  portionatelv  large,  were  restless,  and  ran  around 

success  in  ffiging  the^Republic  through  its   "  ^'"^^^  Hr'^lt'^T^r  ^^^r^i"*"^ 
fi«t  years  witSSr.erioua  difficulties.  bj;n;s":s''yet.""  '"^^'"'^ 

AKBBOSE  CHANNEL.    See  Habbobs.  In   spite  of  many  adverse  reports  general 

_AMEBICAN  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  SO-  anfesthesia  throush  the  rectum  was  advocated 
CXBTIES.  Tbe  associations  and  societies  strongly  by  at  least  three  clinicians  of  note, 
-whose  official  titles  b^in  with  the  word  Ameri-  who  insiat  that  with  adequate  preparation  and 
ean  will  be  found  under  tiie  names  of  subjects  proper  technique  this  method  is  no  more  hazard- 
in  which  such  organizations  are  interested.  For  ous  than  the  inhalation  method.  Legneu  as- 
example,  for  the  American  Academy  of  Foliti-  Berts  that  its  advantages  are  so  great  in  opera- 
ca.1  and  Social  Science,  see  Foutical  and  So-  tions  on  the  head,  neck  and  thorax  that  it  de- 
CIAL  SciEKCE,  Amebican  Acadeut  OF.  serves  the  preference  in  such  cases.    He  elimi* 

AXEBICAN  CANAL.   See  Canals.  the  injurious  effects,  such  as  irritation  of 

A-M^a-wBom  nrwr-nrm      a     i  «         intestines  by  the  fumes  or  ether,  by  blend- 

AJmmaC  COIXBOE.  An  institution  of  i„  t^e  hitter  with  oxygen,  and  precedes  the  ap- 
higher  J«rm^g  at  Amherst,  Mass,  *ounded  m  pifcatitm  by  a  brief  infalatlon  of  ethyl  bromi£ 

if  ^*  J£5^  "V*^*^'  u  ^  TJ,  '^'^  t*>  '^l"  Carson  advocatea 

48  members  of  the  faculty.  There  were  in  the  ^^j^i  technique  for  operations  on  the  thy- 
hbrary  90,000  jolumes  Gifts  and  endowments  ,^5^  gland,  urging  a  lessened  faUIity,  owing  to 
Z^'»o7^^^^'fi^'°^  the  year  to  the  amount        ,^      j^j^  eliminate  the  ethe?  as 

of  $240,000.  The  new  biological  and  geolo^cal  j^^^  ^'^j.  absorbed;  so  that  it  can  be  safely 
\«^Sf*'°A"^  '"'^l^^  were  occupied  m  ^^^^  ^^^^  t^eae  organs  are  diseased.  Du- 

1909.  Among  tte  change*  in  the  faculty  were  ^  by  the  interposition  along  the  course  of 
the  rcsignationa  of  Prof.  John  Erskme,  and  Dr.  ^^^^  ^^^'^^  ^^^e  of  a  hollow  glass*"  sphere,  to  con- 
H.  D.  iustin,  and  the  appointments  of  Prof.  ^  j^^^    ,  etherf  allows  only  vapor 

Stowell,  wid  Prof.  the  intestines,  thus  preventing  irri- 

C  H.  Toll.    The  total  productive  funds  of  the  ^^-^^  ^^'^^  theVwel. 

college  amount  to  about  $2,250,000.    The  presi-  ^  preliminary 'dose  of  morphine, 

dent  »  George  Hams,  LL.  D.  Spinal  Anesthesia  received  a  good  deal  of 

AlOCONAL.  See  Chehistst,  Ikdustbial,  attention  from  continental  investigators  during 
paragraph  Exploatves.  1909.    To  avoid  direct  contact  with  the  spinal 

AN.S!STHBSIA.  In  a  statistical  review  of  cord,  Stneckel  revived  Cathelin's  method  of  epi- 
the  ansestbesia  giv^  in  Germany  during  1908,  dural  injections.   This  consists  in  the  injection 
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of  an  aiUMthetic  {cocaine  usually)  into  tiie  sa-  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.    He  was 

cral  canal  below  and  outside  of  the  dura  of  the  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.    In  1868  he  be- 

cord.    Stoeckel  naed  this  method  in  141  obstet-  came  a  founder  and  president  of  the  Alassa- 

rical  cases.    In  111  the  effect  was  unmistakable  chuaetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

and  favorable;  in  12  it  was  dubious,  and  in  18  to  Animals.    This  position  he  held  until  his 

no  effect  was  apparent.    It  is  asserted  that  the  death.    He  established,  also  in  1868,  the  maga- 

anKsthetic  did  not  seem  to  decrease  labor  pains  zine  Ovr  Dumb  Animals,  and  was  its  editor  as 

when  these  were  once  well  started,  and  no  un-  long  as  he  lived.   Practically  all  of  Mr.  Angell's 

toward   results   were   observed   in   the   child,  long  life  was  devoted  to  the  propagation  of 

Jonnesco's   method   of   spinal   ansesthesia    at-  kindly  and  humane  treatment  of  animals.  He 

tracted  considerable   attention.    According  to  caused  to  be  established  over  70,000  "  Bands  of 

the  technique  of  the  Roumanian  aurgeon,  a  Mercy/'  whose  members  were  pledged  to  this 

quantity  of  stovaine  is  placed  in  a  sterilized  object.    In  addition  he  distributed  mitliona  of 

rubber  tube  and  to  this  is  added  a  small  dose  pages  of  humane  literature.    Mr.  Angell  also 

of  strychnine,  dissolved  in  water.    Spinal  puno-  took  an  active  interest  in  movements  for  the 

ture  is  made,  either  between  the  flrst  and  second  prevention  of  crime,  prevention  of  adulteration 

dorsal,  or  between  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first  of  foods,  etc 

lumbar  vertebrte,  or  both  combined,  and  the      ,  _______   ,  ,       _  _ 

proper  dose  injected.  For  anesthesia  of  the  AJIOLIOAH  CHTOCH.  See  England, 
bead  and  neck  the  patient  lies  with  the  head 

slightly  raised  if  the  operation  is  to  be  done  on     ANGOLA.   A  Portuguese  colony  in  western 

the  neck,  or  with  the  head  horizontal  if  the  Africa.    Estimated  area,  about  500,000  square 

operation  is  on  the  face  of  skull.    For  operar  miles;  population  between  three  and  four  mil- 

tions  on  the  lower  portions  of  the  body  or  Hons,   ft  is  divided  into  six  districts:  Congo, 

within  the  abdomen,  injection  is  made  into  the  Loanda,   Benguella,   Mossllmedes,    Huilla  and 

dorso-lumbar  region,  and  the  patient  lies  with  Lunda.   Capital  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  Cabinda, 

the  shoulders  raised.    Jonnesco  claims  to  have  Ambriz,  Novo  Redondo,  Benguella,  MosslLinedps, 

had  no  mishaps  or  fatalities,  and  that  antes-  and  Port  Alexander  are  important  towns.  There 

theaia  is  always  induced  if  the  fluid  has  entered  are  reported  to  be  52  government  schools,  and 

the  subarachnoid   space.     Antesthesia  persists  7  municipal  and  2  private  schools;  with  alto- 

from  IJ  to  2  hours.    The  addition  of  strych-  gether  about  2400  pupils.    There  are  several 

nine  to  the  atovaine  and  the  higher  point  of  missions.   The  chief  products  are  coffee,  sugar, 

puncture  constitute  whatever  there  is  of  origi-  wax,  vegetable  oils,  cocoanuts,  ivory,  oxen,  and 

nality  in  this  method,  which  was  not  regarded  fish.   The  rubber  supply  Is  becoming  exhausted, 

with  much  favor  on  account  of  the  danger  of  Cotton  growing,  once  a  remunerative  industry, 

wounding  the  spinal  cord.  is  now  neglected.  Tobacco  ia  grown  and  manu- 

Spinal  puncture  for  the  production  of  partial  factured  for  local  consumption.   Petroleum  and 

anaesthesia   without   unconsciousness   was    de-  asphalt  are  worked  by  a  British  syndicate, 

vised  and  demonstrated  in  1885  by  Dr.  J,  Leon-  Large  quantities  of  malachite  and  copper,  iron, 

ard  Corning,  of  New  York.    It  has  been  used  petroleum  and  oils  are  found.    Oold  is  also 

most  extensively,  successfully,  and  in  patients  present.    The  Katanga  copper  mines  will  be 

of  all  ages,  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Bainbridge  of  the  same  greatly  benefited  by  the  new  Lobito-Katanga 

city.  railway  now  under  construction.    The  fmporta 

Local  An^trebia. — Hertzler,  Brewster  and  and  exports  for  1007   (exclusive  of  Congo) 

Rojgera,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  have  used  amounted  to  6,029,808   and  4,479.776  milrela 

quinine   and   urea   hydrochloride    as   a   local  respectively  <1  milreis  =$1.08).    The  chief  im< 

anaesthetic  in  operations  usually  performed  un-  ports  are  textiles;  the  chief  exports  coffee,  rub- 

der  cocaine.    This  method,  suggested  flrst  by  ber,  and  dried  fish. 

ThibauH  in  1907,  possesses  many  advantages  jhe  length  of  railways  reported  open  to  traf- 
over  cocaine  ansesthesia,  not  the  least  impor-  flg  jg  470  miles.  About  121  miles  of  the  line, 
tant  of  which  is  absolute  non-toxicity.  In  ad-  to  extend  from  Tobito  Bay  to  the  Central 
dition  the  drug  gives  a  lengthened  period  of  African  railway  system,  are  in  operation;  274 
analgesia,  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  after  miles  of  the  Loanda-Ambacca  extension  to  Ma- 
pain  of  certain  operative  wounds,  and  a  marked  lange;  and  70  miles  of  the  MossAmedes-Chella 
power  to  reduce  hemorrhage.  When  injected  Hne.  There  wew  in  1907  1940  miles  of  tele- 
into  the  tissues  a  sterile  water  solution  of  i  to  graph  line,  and  63  offices.  There  were  122  post- 
1  per  cent,  of  the  substance  produced  an  an«s-  oflices.  Angola  has  external  communication  ^sy 
thesia  lasting  from  2  to  10  days.  When  a  cable.  In  1906  418  vessels  of  810,769  tons  en- 
physiological  salt  solution  replaced  sterile  tered,  exclusive  of  coasting  vessels.  The  revenue 
water,  the  period  of  ansesthesia  was  somewhat  ^as  estimated  (1908-9)  at  2.526,880  milreis; 
lessened.  As  a  topical  application  to  mucous  the  expenditure  at  3,494,330.  The  colonv  is  ad- 
surfaces,  solutions  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  gave  ministered  by  a  governor-general  (1909,  Maj. 
a  fair  decree  of  ansesthesia,  but  ideal  results  £[.  de  Paiva  Conceiro). 

were  attained  only  by  injection  into  the  sub-      . .  _  .  _   

mucous  tissues.     Among  the  operations  per-  DISBASBS.      See  Vetemnaiit 

formed   under  this   form   of  anesthesia  were  Science. 

drainage  of  the  gall  bladder,  drainage  of  ap-      AOTTLOSTOMIASIS.    See  Hookwoem. 

pendiceal   abscesses,   exploratory  laparotomies, 

hernia,   castrations,   variococele  and   hydrocele      ANNAM     A  French  protectorate  in  French 

operations,  and   the  removal  of  all   sorts  ot  Indo-China  (q.  v.).    Area,  61.718  square  miles, 

tumors  ordinarily  undertaken  under  cocaine.  Population    (1906),   5,513,681;    Annamites  in 

ANGELZt,  Geobgb  Thorivdike.    An  Ameri-  the  towns  and  along  the  coasts,  and  various 

can  humanitarian,  died  on  March  16,  1909.  He  tribes  of  MoTs*  among  the  hills.    Hxifi,  the  capi- 

was  horn  at  Southbridge,  Mass.,  in  1823,  grad-  tal,  has  60,000  inhabitants;  Bin-Dinb,  74,400. 

uated  from  Du'tmouth  College  in  1840  and  The  educated  classes  follow  the  doctrines  of 
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Confucius,  but  Buddhism  is  tolerated.    There  Quaternary  epoch,  the  presence  of  Rhinocero$ 

are  420,000  Roman  Catholics.    There  are  five  etruacua  and  a  variety  of  horse  intermediate 

seeondaiy  schools,  with  23  teachers  and  696  between  Equug  Stenonis  Cocchi  and  the  Tau- 

pupils.    The  country  is  naturally  divided  into  bach   type  definitely  indicate  Pliocene  times, 

a  narrow  littoralj  habitable  and  cultivable  on  The  jaw  is  accordingly  the  oldest  of  human  re- 

one  side,  and  a  wild,  s^rsely  populated  hilt-  nutins  hitherto  found.     Morphologically,  the 

tract  atretcbing  to  the  Mekong  on  the  other,  find  presents  extraordinary  features.    It  lacks 

The  Fhanrang  River  has  been  utilized  to  irri-  a  chin — a  specifically  human  characteristic — 

l^te  about  10,000  acres,  and  similar  works,  on  and  the  dimensions  of  both  the  body  and  the 

a  smaller  scale,  have  been  carried'  out  in  the  ramus  are  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.   Were  the 

central  r^ons.   The  productions  are  rice,  com,  teeth  lacking,  the  jaw  might  have  been  attrib- 

mulberry,  cinnamon,  tobacco,  sugar,  hetel,  ma-  nted   to   an   anthropoid   ape,   a   part  of  the 

ntoc,  l)amtx)0,  excellent  timber,  rubber,  carda-  symphysis  suggesting  a  gorilloid  tvpe,  while  a 

moms,  coffee,  dye,  and  medicinal  plants.    About  fragment  of  the  ramus  points  to  a  large  variety 

300.000  kilos  of  raw  silk  are  annually  pro-  of  gibbon.    The  dentition,  however,  is  unmis- 

duced,  one-third  for  enort,  the  remainder  for  takably  human.   The  canines  show  no  trace  of 

home  manufactures.    Coal  mines  are  worked  over-development  as  compared  with  the  other 

hy  natives  at  Nongson;  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  teeth,  and  the  size  of  the  teeth  generally  ta  ex* 

gold  in  the  province  of  Quang-nam.   There  are  ceeded   by  those  of   some  living  Australian 

salt  works  in  several  provinces.    The  imports  aborigines.    The  molars  present  indications  of 

and  exports  are  inducted  in  those  of  French  five  (instead  of  four)   cusps,  a  condition  ap- 

Jndo-China  (q.  v.).  At  Tourane,  in  1906,  28  ves-  proximated  to  some  extent  by  the  modern  Aus- 

sels  of  24,290  tons  entered,  and  21  of  17,032  tralians.     The  Krapina   skull  shows  a  later 

tons  cleared.    The  King,  Duy-Tan,  born  1890,  stage  in. the  development  of  the  teeth  and  the 

succeeded  to  the  throne  September  9.  1907.  on  jaw.   While  the  latter  is  so  huge  that  beside  it 

the  abdication  of  Tban-Tfaal,  his  father;  he  Is  even  the  celebrated  jaw  of  Spy  seems  of  mod- 

under  the  control  of  a  council  of  r^ncy.  An*  erate  proportions,  the  teeth,  as  already  noted, 

namite  functloniuriea,  under  French  control,  ad-  show  relatively  slight  development.  Though 

minister  all   internal  affairs.     French  troops  there  was  ample  space  for  the  growth  of  a 

occupy  part  of  the  citadel  (Mang-Ca)  of  Hud.  fourth  molar,  even  the  third    is  considerably 

The  French  Resident-Superior  was   (1909)   J.  inferior  to  the  first  two  molars.   Compared  with 

B.  Groleau.  the  Keandertbaloid  mandibles  of  La  Naulette, 

AKMiymWATlTEfl     See  CEmfABlM  and  ^PT  •"d  Krapina    the  jaw  of  Homo  Heidel- 

AitRlVESSABlES.  bergmsxs  appears  to  belong  to  an  older  type, 

which   has   accordingly  been   characterized  as 

ANTABCnc  BZFLOBATn>H'.  See  Folab  pre-Neanderthaloid.  A  comparison  with  the 
Reseabch.  Jk*s  of  the  anthropoid  apes  leads  Schoetensack 
  ■      _,     «    «  to  the  conclusion  that  Homo  Beidelbergenaia 

AMTHOCTAOTH.    See  Botaht.  ^  conceived  as  a  generaliwd  pre-anthro* 

ATTHBOPOLOOT    While  PitlueanthropuB  ^^Pf             J^**  "  ^/"y-  '*  "Pi^^P^* 

erwtuM,  formerly  viewed  as  a  Tertiary  pVT  •          from  which  both  modern  men  and  the 

cursor  of  man, 'has  been  relegated  to  Qnater-  anthropoids  have   differentiated  by  speciaUxa* 
nary 
vestigati 

been  materially  advanced  by  several  new  finus.  ,  .    ,  .       ...    .r                 ...       ;  j-  - 

With   the   original   Neanderthal   skull,   subse-  ^mship  with  the  anthropoids   is  not  directly 

quently  allied  with  the  skeletal  remains  from  descended  from  them,  but  rather  forms  a  rela. 

Spy  and  Krapina,  anthropologists  now  class  a  ^'"'^jV        "m**"         ancestral  to  both  Anthn- 

■kuU  from  Le  Moustier  in  the  Dordogne,  the  P**''^  *^  EommiOte. 

skeleton  discovered  in  August,  1908,  by  MM.  North   America.    In  connection  with  the 

J.  Bouyssonie,  A.  Bouyssonie,  and  L.  Bardon,  Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  the  American  Mu- 

and  the  remarkable  lower  jaw  found  by  Dr.  "eum   brought   together   a   scries  of  papers 

Schoetensack  near  Heidelberg.    In  August,  1908-  clearing  up  the  archteology  and  ethnology  of 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Bouyssonie  and  L.  Bardon  the  North  American  aborigines  formerly  resid- 

discovered  human  remains  while  exploring  a  ing        the  vicinity  of  Manhattan  Island.  It 

cavern  near  La  Chapelle-anx-Sainta.    Geologic-  appears  from  Mr.  Skinner's  summary  of  these 

ally,  these  were  found  to  belong  to  the  Middle  investigations  that  the  prehistoric  condition  of 

Pleistocene   priod,  while  their  raorpholoeical  these  natives  was  essentially  of  Algonkian  type, 

character  alhed  them  with  the  well-known  Nean-  somewhat  influenced  by  Iroquois  contact,  and 

derthal  ^pe  now  commonly  referred  to  as  Homo  complexity  superior  to  the  culture  of  the 

primigeniua.   Judging  from  the  cranial  sutures,  simpler  New  Englanders,  yet  inferior  to  Iro- 

the  jaws,  and  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  M.  culture.     An  important  contribution  to 

Boule  inferred  that  the  skeleton  belonged  to  an  tne  hitherto  little-known  Southeastern  culture 

aged  male  individual  barely   1.60  metres   in  area  of  North  America  has  been  made  in  Dr. 

height.   The  tremendous  lower  jaw,  the  lack  of  Speck's  monograph  on  the  Yuchi.    The  Yuchi 

a  chin,  the  nearly  circular  orbital  cavities  and  formerly  occupied  parts  of  eastern  Georgia  and 

the  very  wide  nasal  apertures,  all  indicate  a  South  Carolina.    While  linfruistically  distinct 

very  primitive  type  of  humanity.    At  least  of  fi*oni  any  other  stock,  they  belonged  politirally 

equal  importance  is  a  mandible  discovered  in  to  the  Creek  confederacy,  wliich  they  joinra 

October,   1907.  in  a  sandpit  near  Heidelberg  about  1729  In  order  to  save  themselves  from 

and  recently  deacritwd  by  Dr.  Schoetensack,  one  hostile  encroachments  of  the  Muskog^an  tribes, 

of  the  most  interesting  finds  made  within  re-  The  social  organization  of  the  Yuchi  is  marked 

cent  years.    While  the  majority  of  the  con-  by  the  co-existence  of  exogamous  totem  clans 

comitant  mammalian  fossils  belong  to  the  oldest  of  which  the  membership  is  inherited  through 


T  Of  man,  has  been  relegated  to  Qnater-  antaropoiup   nave    u»i«r^nuaieu  speci^uz** 

times  as  a  result  of  recent  geological  in-  '*'^l'"?r*'*l"''Vi™';».  I^'^^^^'f^C 

Sation.  the  solution  of  man's  phyloleny  ha*  r'^"  t""""  rehabilitates  the  theory  of  Klaatsch 

materiallv  advaneed  bv  anvRral  t^w  flntis.  ^hat  man,  m  spite  of  his  close  morphological 
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the  mother  with  patrilineal  chief  and  warrior  the  diffusion   of  well-marked  single  elements 

moieties  embracing  the  entire  male  population,  and  discovering  their  various  comhinations  ia 

The  members  of  a  clan  refrain  from  injuring  the  several  tribal  groups. 

their  totem  anitnal,  which,  in  turn,  becomes  each  Of  the  Plateau  people,  the  Shoshone  have 
clansman's  protector  at  the  time  of  his  puberty  also  be^  studied  by  Dr.  Lowie.  On  the  basis 
initiation.  Pour  of  the  clans  enjoy  special  of  traditional  lore,  mytliology  and  historical 
prerogatives,  inasmuch  as  membership  in  them  data,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  tliat  the  Sho- 
is  prerequisite  to  eligibility  to  the  higlieat  tribal  shone  were  not,  as  Brinton  assumed,  ancient 
ofiices.  In  the  ball  game,  the  players  are  di-  inhabitants  of  the  Plains.  The  development  of 
vided  into  sides  by  moieties;  there  is  also  a  fishing  and  the  chase  for  smalt  game,  the  old 
difference  in  mortuary  painting  and  a  differen-  type  of  grass-lodge,  the  weaving  of  sage-brush 
tiation  of  ceremonial  functions.  The  most  im-  bark,  the  simplicity  of  their  social  and  cere- 
portant  political  unit,  however,  is  the  Yuehi  monial  organization,  the  absence  of  tales  about 
town,  in  which  citizenship  waa  determined  by  the  buffalo  and  the  mythological  importance  of 
birth.  The  centre  of  the  town  is  a  square  plot  the  coyote  and  wolf,  all  tend  to  establish  a 
of  ground,  with  sides  facing  tbe  cardinal  direc-  closer  affinity  with  tbe  culture  of  the  Plateau 
tions  and  a  central  fireplace;  on  ceremonial  and  Califomian  regions.  Tbe  Shusirap,  an- 
occaaions,  officers  and  members  of  the  moieties  other  Plateau  tribe,  have  been  described  by 
seat  themselves  in  a  definite  way  along  the  Teit.  Their  culture  is  essentially  similar  to 
sides.  The  square  symbolizes  the  rainbow  and  that  of  the  Thompson  River  Indians,  but  in  the 
is  decorated  with  paint,  colors  and '  vegetation  western  and  northern  portions  of  the  tribe  a 
in  accordance  with  this  conception.  On  this  typical  contact  phenomenon  has  been  observed 
plot  the  great  annual  festival  was  celebrated  in  that  these  sections  have  adopted  the  organi- 
at  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  corn.  The  zation  of  the  Carriers  and  Chilcotin  with  its 
ceremony  lasted  several  days,  part  of  which  tripartite  division  of  society  into  nobles,  corn- 
time  the  adult  participants  were  obliged  to  fast,  mon  people,  and  slaves. 

New  fire  was  publicly  kindled  in  tbe  square  by  in  the  southwest.  Dr.  Fewkes  has  completed 
the  town  chief,  and  each  participant  took  an  his  investigations  of  "  Spruce-Tree  House,"  one 
emetic  as  a  preventive  of  sickness.  These  rites  of  the  Mesa  Verde  antiquities  of  Colorado.  The 
are  especially  significant  as  suggesting  a  con-  village  stands  in  a  recess  protected  above  by  an 
nection  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Southeastern  overhanging  cliff.  It  contains  over  a  hundred 
culture  area  of  North  America.  rooms,  partly  secular,  partly  ceremonial,  the 
The  Assiniboiue,  representatives  of  Northern  former  being  rectangular,  the  latter  circular 
Plains  culture,  have  been  described  by  Dr.  and  subterranean;  in  places  the  House  was  three 
Lowie.  Linguistically  most  intimately  related  stories  high.  The  walls  were  built  of  stones 
to  the  Yankton  Dakota,  they  have  been  closely  generally  laid  in  mortar,  but  sometimes  piled 
associated  with  the  Cree  for  two  centuries,  and  on  one  another.  Architecturally,  the  cliff- 
thus  present  an  instance  of  the  confluence  of  dwellings  excel  Pueblos  of  more  recent  con- 
two  cultural  streams.  Cree  influence  is  espe-  struction.  The  ceramic  art  is  on  a  level  with 
cially  obvious  in  Assiniboiue  mythology,  into  that  of  other  southwestern  peoples,  but  is  less 
which  numerous  episodes  common  to  several  symbolical.  While  the  inhabitants  of  Spruce- 
Algonkian  tribes  have  been  incorporated.  The  Tree  House  have  a  general  cultural  resemblance 
social  organization  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  the  Pueblo,  the  absence  of  marine  shells, 
on  the  basis  of  bands  than  on  that  of  exogamous  turquoiEe  ornaments  and  obsidian  flakes  indi- 
clans.  A  body  of  soldiers  acted  as  the  police  cates  that  they  were  not  on  intimate  trading 
force  of  the  camp,  but  was  not  connected,  as  in  terms  with  their  neighbors, 
several  other  Plains  tribes,  with  a  system  of  Intensive  linguistic  work  has  been  carried  on 
age-societies.  There  were,  however,  a  number  in  North  America  by  Drs.  Swanton,  Sapir  and 
of  military  organizations  closely  resembling  in  Goddard,  who  have  published  collections  of 
single  features  the  ceremonial  age-classes  of  the  myths  in  the  original  Tlingit,  Wishram  and 
Arapaho.  Discussing  these,  Lowie  arrives  at  Kato  languages  respectively.  The  Handbook  of 
the  conclusion  that  two  entirely  different  American  Languages  has  not  yet  been  issued 
types  of  age-societies  must  be  distinguished  from  tbe  government  press,  but  has  reached  tho 
within    the    Plains    area:    the    feasting    age-  page-proof  stage. 

classes  of  young  men,  middle-aged  men,  and  South  Auebica.  In  South  America,  Eric 
old  men  of  the  Omaha;  and  the  ceremonial  age-  Boman  has  carefully  reexamined  the  much* 
groups  of  the  Western  Al^nkian  and  Upper  discussed  Calcbaqui  question.  He  finds  that 
Missouri  Indians.  The  societies  of  the  latter  the  Calchaqui  constituted  but  a  single  tribe  of 
do  not  seem  to  correspond  to  natural  divisions  the  Diagita  stock,  the  territory  of  which  cx- 
by  age,  so  that  some  other  factor  of  as  yet  tended  between  Araucania  and  the  Argentine 
problematic  character  must  be  supposed  to  enter.  Republic.  The  Calchaqui  proper  occupied  only 
As  for  the  ceremonial  traits  of  the  age-societies,  the  western  frontier  of  what  ia  now  the  Prov- 
they  do  not  exhibit  a  clear  differentiation  from  ince  of  Salta.  Prehistoric  remains  are  very 
ceremonial  organizations  ostensibly  based  on  numerous  in  the  Diagita  area.  There  are  many 
community  of  supernatural  revelations.  The  remnants  of  walla,  monoliths,  and  large  stone- 
police  functions  exercised  by  age-societies  seem  heaps.  The  pottery,  while  of  inferior  crafta- 
to  be  only  secondarily  associated  with  them,  as  manship,  reveals  the  Peruvian  style  of  decora- 
precisely  tbe  same  disciplinary  powers  ^  are  tion ;  funeral  urns  are  very  prominent ;  some 
wielded  by  other  social  units  in  other  tribes,  ^f  them  serve  as  coffins,  enclosing,  as  a  rule, 
and  corresponding  conclusions  are  reached  with  the  bodies  of  infants.  Tlie  use  of  coffin-urns 
respect  to  such  traits  as  the  foolhardiness  and  not  found  in  ancient  Peru,  but  is  charac- 
clownish  behavior  obligatory  on  members  of  teristio  of  the  Tupi-Guarani  of  eastern  South 
certlUn  organizations.  The  study  of  age-socie-  America  and  was  probably  derived  from  them, 
ties  must  accordingly  resolve  itself  into  tracing  Clay  tobacco  pipes  probably  go  back  to  the  same 
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■onree.  Apart  from  these  infioences,  Boman  time  people  engaged  in  sea-hunting  is  the  "  boat- 
finds  the  "  Calchaqui "  culture  essentially  re-  ful,"  consiating  of  the  eight  or  nine  men  of 
lated  to  that  of  Peru.  While  lacking  in  menu-  the  crew.  The  owner  of  the  boat  is  considered 
mental  ediSces,  the  archseology  of  the  Diagita  master  and  occupies  the  helm.  The  most  char* 
reveals  the  Peruvian  type  of  everyday  dwell-  acteriatic  legal  institution  of  the  Chukcfaee  is 
ings.  The  ceramic  productions  are  identical  in  the  vendetta.  Each  family  is  justified  In  kill- 
technique,  form,  and  decoration  with  those  of  log  an.  obnoxious  member  of  their  own  number, 
Peru;  the  conTentionalized  representation  of  but  a  murder  outside  the  group  is  avenged  hy 
puma  and  the  occurrence  of  a  distinctively  Peru-  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  slain  Individ* 
vian  type  of  vase — the  cone-bottomed  aryballus  ual.  Minor  crimes  are  usually  punished  by  a 
— are  especially  noteworthy.  While  the  most  compensatory  payment,  which  is  also,  though 
characteristic  stone  axes  of  the  Diagita  region  more  rarely,  offered  in  case  of  murder, 
occur  but  rarely  in  Peru,  all  the  Peruvian  forms  In  western  Asia,  Turkestan  has  been  Dr. 
are  likewise  found  on  Diagita  sites.  The  copper  Stein's  field  of  exploration.  The  inhabitants 
objects,  as  well  as  the  metallurgical  processes,  of  Khotan  in  eastern  Turkestan  are  found  to 
of  the  two  territories  are  also  in  close  agree-  be  a  non-Afongolian  tribe,  being  somatolwieally 
meat.  To  these  indications  of  intimate  eon-  related  to  the  Indo-Iranian  Galchas.  Khotan 
tact  with  Peru,  Boman  adds  the  occurrence  of  was  settled  simultaneously  by  northwest  In- 
Quechua  place  names,  and,  the  basis  of  histori-  dians  and  by  Chinese  colonists.  Most  important 
eal  sources,  the  knowledge  of  the  Quechua  Ian-  among  the  recent  finds  are  wooden  tablets  with 
giiage  by  the  Diagitas  in  pre-Hispanic  times.  Kharosthi  inscriptions  dating  back  to  the  third 
Finally,  the  residual  folk-customs  and  folk-  century,  a.  d.  The  use  of  wood  -points  to  an- 
lore  of  the  half-caate  Diagitas  of  to-day  are  cient  Chinese  influence,  which  is  further  at- 
elearly  related  to  Peruvian  observances  and  tested  by  the  discovery  of  Chinese  documents 
beliefs.  While  Boman  thus  connects  the  "  Cal-  and  coins.  On  the  other  hand,  the  seals  of 
chaqui "  and  Peruvian  cultures,  he  strongly  these  wooden  epistles  bear  clear  evidence  of 
opposes  Ambrosetti's  theory  that  the  Galcha-  classical  Influence,  such  as  figures  of  Pallas 
qui  are  related  to  the  Pueblos  of  North  America  Athene  and  Eros.  Wooden  tablets  of  (HiineBe 
on  the  ground  that  the  analogies  adduced  in  origin  are  thus  found  inscribed  in  an  Indian 
behalf  of  this  assumption  are  inconclusive  and  language  and  in  conjunction  with  Greeco* 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  the  supposed  rela-  Roman  seals. 

tionship  anywhere  in  the  immense  region  inter-  The  Orang  Kuhu  of  Sumatra  have  been  in- 

vening  between  the  two  tribes.    The  hitherto  vestigated    by    Dr.    Hagen.    Physically,  they 

little-known  Jibaroa  of  Ecuador  have  at  last  comprise  two  types — a  tall  group  with  long 

lieen  reported  on  by  Dr.  Rivet.    Among  their  and  narrow  heads,  and  a  short  group  with  rela- 

cultural  possessions  he  notes  a  throwing-board  tively  short  and  wide  heads.    The  shorter  peo- 

for  poisoned  arrows  and  a  signal-drum  audible  pie  Dr.  Hagen  regards  as  more  primitive  and 

for  the  distance  of  15  kilometres;  the  shrink-  as  related  to  the  Senoi  of  the  Malay  Penin- 

ing  of  the  mummified  head  trophies  character-  «ula  .and  Veddahs  of  Ceylon.   Culturally,  the 

istic  of  the  Jibaros  is  described  as  due  to  the  lack  '  of  bows,   arrows   and   blowguna   is  a 

application  of  hot  stones.    The  natives  of  north-  noteworthy  feature;  a  wooden  spear  constitutes 

westernmost   Brazil   are  being   systematically  the  principal  weapon.    Dr.  Hagen  contends  that 

dealt  with  by  Dr.  Koch;  their  secret  societies,  the  Kubu  represent  the  lowest  of  existing  tribes, 

masquerade  dances,  and  initiation  ceremonies  but  Father  Schmidt  in  a  spirited  review  denies 

with  flagelation  rites  are  of  special  interest.  their  primitiveness  and  accounts  for  the  sim- 

AsiA.     Of  the  so-called  paue-Asiatic  tribes,  plicity  of  their  culture  by  the  theory  of  degener- 

the  Chukcfaee  have  been  described  by  Bogoras  ation  from  an  even  originally  low  level, 

with  regard  to  their  social  organisation.   The  Studies  in  northwestern  Luzon  have  shown 

family  forms  the  unit  of  organization,  and  there  Mr.  Fay  Cole  the  distribution  of  aboriginal 

is  a  preponderance  of  paternal  relationship,  tribes  in  this  region.  He  recognizes  four  distinct 

Families  are  grouped  together  into  larger  divi-  tribes:    Negritos,   Igorots,  Tinguian-Apayaos, 

sions  called  varat,  which  unite  all  individuals  and  Kalingas.   Of  these,  the  Negritos  have  in 

pledged  to  avenge  one  another's  death.    Among  every  case  adopted  the  language  and,  except  In 

the  Reindeer  Chukchee  the  political  unit  is  the  one  subdivision,  the  culture  of  their  neighbors, 

camp,  while  among  the  Maritime  Chukchee  it  but  stand  as  representatives  of  a  distinct  race, 

is  the  village.    The  camp  is  usually  very  small.  Of  the  remaining  three  divisions,  the  Igorots 

including  but  few  houses,  one  for  each  family,  form  a  separate  subclass.       They  also  show 

There  Is  a  master  of  the  camp>  who  occupies  the  Influence  of  recent  contact  and  degeneration 

the  front  house.   He  orders  the  change  of  the  of  older  customs.   A  pristine  ext^mic  insti- 

eamping-plaee  and  pasture- eround,  and  super-  tution  has  disappeared,  and  while  a  men's 

intends  the  bringing  in  and  slaughter  of  the  rein-  house  for  unmarried  men  and  boys  persists,  the 

deer,  as  well  as  ceremonial  observances.    In  women's  house  of  the  Bontos  exists  only  in 

camps  of  rich  men,  the  masters  have  assistants,  memory.    North  of  the  Igorots  is  the  great  Tin- 

who  are  sometimes  treated  with  great  kindness,  guian  belt.    The  Tinguian  have  extensive  fields 

may  marry  a  relative  of  the  master's,  and  even  of  rice,  corn  and  tobacco,  but  are  also  ardent 

bcsome  the  power  behind  the  throne.    In  cases  hunters.    The  gable  roofs  of  their  houses  differ 

of  necessity,  neighboring  camps  usually  lend  widely  from  the  angular  bell-shaped  roofs  of 

one  another  a  helping  hand.    The  Maritime  vil-  the  Igorot  dwellings.    Exogamic  divisions  and 

tege  is  not  based  on  relationship,  but  on  terri-  men's  houses  are  lacking,  and  women  enjoy  a 

torial  contiguity.   There  is  usually  a  front  higher  social  position.   The  Apayaos  live  in 

bouse,  occupied  by  the  family  that  has  lived  elevated   one-room   bamboo   structures  floored 

the  longest  in  the  locality.    Where  no  such  with   rattan.    In   each   village,  one   or  more 

house  exists,  all  the  inhabitants  are  on  a  foot-  larger  dwellings  with  roofs  shaped  like  an  in- 

Ing  of  equality.  The  social  unit  of  the  Marl-  verted  boat  serve  for  the  celebration  of  dances 
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and  feasta.  Agriculture  is  less  highly  aevel  system  with  paternal  descent,  religious  venera- 
oped  than  among  the  Tinguiana,  though  con-  tion  for  the  totems,  and  strongly  marked  blood- 
siderable  rice  is  cultivated.  Head-hunting  flour-  feud  ciutoms.  Contrary  to  accepted  concep- 
ishes  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The  Kuingas  tiona,  Czekanowski  did  not  find  the  pastoral 
have  dwellings  with  two  rooms,  the  floor  being  i^mites  predominating  over  a  majority  of  agri- 
raised  about  three  feet,  though  the  sideboards  cultural  Bantu  in  Ugfmda  and  Unyoro,  but  only 
extend  to  the  ground.    Ab  no  iron-work  is  done  in  Ruanda. 

in  this  section,  most  of  the  spears  are  fitted  Oceania.  Australia  remains  the  continent 
with  bamboo  points.  A  long  tapering  shield  most  eagerly  studied  in  the  interests  of 
with  three  prongs  above  and  two  below  is  typi-  sociological  speculation.  Graebner,  Foy,  and — 
ical  of  the  country.  Hoad-hunting  seepas  to  still  more,  recently — Father  Schmidt  have  out- 
have  a  more  religious  motive  than  among  neigh-  lined  schemes  of  the  probable  evolution  of  social 
boring  tribes.  Linguistically,  the  Kalingas,  forms  and  customs.  As  representatives  of  the 
Tinguiana  and  Apayaos  are  all  rather  closely  oldest  "  Nigritian  stage,  Schmidt  postulates 
related.  the  conditions  of  Tasmania  and  southeastern 
Afbica.  In  East  Africa  the  Nandi  have  Australia,  viz.,  sez-totemism  with  paternal  de- 
been  investigated  by  EoUis.  The  Nandi  are  a  scent  and  local  exogamy  without  hereditary 
people  related  to  the  Maaal  and  have  probably  clan  totems.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
developed  from  a  mixture  of  Nilotic  negroes  followed  by  the  "  West  Papuan "  culture  char- 
with  the  Hamitic  Galla  and  Somali.  Their  acterized  by  paternal  descent  and  local  totem- 
social  customs  are  marked  by  elaborate  puberty  ism  and  exemplified  by  the  Narrinyeri.  Third 
rites  for  both  sexes  and  a  pure  form  of  totem-  follows  the  "  East  Papuan  "  culture  of  the  two- 
ism  with  exogamy  and  taboos  against  killing  class  system  with  maternal  descent;  Schmidt 
and  eating  the  totems.  distinguishes  a  southern  and  a  northern  sub- 
Some  light  is  being  thrown  on  the  exotio  ori-  culture  group,  by  whose  contact  there  origimited 
gin  of  some  features  of  West  African  culture,  the  four-cUws  system.  In  central,  southern, 
Balfour  has  discussed  the  distribution  of  the  and  a  part  of  western  Australia,  Schmidt  as- 
crossbow,  which,  as  a  serious  weapon,  is  re-  sumes  a  retroactive  influence  of  the  Western 
stricbed  to  the  Fan  and  Mpongwe  tribes,  and  Papuan  culture,  efl'acing  or  modifying  the  two- 
their  immediate  neighbors.  The  accepted  theory  class  and  four-class  systems  of  the  third  stag*», 
is  that  the  West  African  crossbow  is  a  de-  and  establishing  the  worship  of  male  ancestora 
generate  descendant  of  the  elaborate  appliance  and  the  introcision  rite  as  a  tribal  initiation 
once  used  in  Europe.  Balfour  draws  attention  performance  consequent  on  circumcision, 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  Norwegian  village  the  Father  Schmidt  has  been  equally  concerned 
whalers  still  employ  a  crossbow  difl'ering  com-  with  the  linguistic  investigation  of  the  South 
pletely  from  all  other  European  crossbows,  but  Sea  area  and  has  succeeded  in  finding  more  and 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Fan  and  mors  languages  belonging  to  a  non-Polynesian, 
Hpongwe  in  its  release-mechanism  and  presum-  "  Papuan "  stock.  His  most  recent  discovery 
amy  going  back  to  the  same  prototype.  Crab-  in  this  line  is  that  the  inland  inhabitants  of 
mer,  amplifying  investigations  begun  in  1908,  Bougainville,  one  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  speak 
has  argued  that  the  art  of  Benin,  irrespective  of  a  Papuan  tongue.  On  the  basis  of  alt  his  re- 
quite subordinate  indigenous  elements,  repre*  searches  he  postulates  a  pre-Austronesian, 
sents  essentially  a  hybrid  Indo-Portuguese  style,  Papuan  era  in  the  South  Sea.  While  the  lin- 
Bome  of  the  figures  being  directly  modeled  on  guistic  problems  of  Oceania  have  thus  been  at- 
Eaat  Indian  patterns.  The  introduction  of  the  tacked  by  Father  Schmidt,  Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers 
art  was  due  to  Portuguese  colonial  trade,  and  has  resumed  discussion  of  certain  sociologico- 
Portuguese,  East  Indian,  or  even  German,  cas-  relif^ous  questions  arising  from  a  study  of  this 
ters  were  probably  the  metallurgical  instructors  region.  Rivers  defines  true  totemism  by  three 
of  the  aborigines.  criteria:  The  connection  of  a  class  of  animals. 
In  a  preliminary  report,  ProfMsor  Starr  has  or  objects,  with  a  social  division,  which  is  gen- 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  Congo  ethnography,  erally  exogamous;  the  belief  in  kinship  between 
His  measurements  of  the  Batwa  tributary  to  the  the  members  of  the  social  group  and  the  totem, 
Bakuba  show  that  these  supposed  Pygmies  are  which  is  usually  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of 
of  rather  greater  stature  than  the  dwarfish  the  group;  and  the  religious  veneration  shown 
tribes  of  the  Ituri  forest;  nevertheless,  Starr  to  the  totem,  generally  by  tabooing  its  flesh  aa 
inclines  to  the  view  that  they  belong  to  the  an  article  of  food.  Previous  investigators  had 
same  eatery  on  account  of  their  exclusive  de-  suspected  the  presence  of  tofemism  in  Polynesia 
pendence  on '  the  chase,  their  use  of  the  bow  and  Melanesia,  but  were  opposed  by  Tylor.  who 
and  poisoned  arrow«,  adherence  to  the  palm-  denied  its  existence  within  this  area,  Bivers 
drill  and  fire-plow  for  fire-making,  and  their  strengthens  the  former  position  by  some  orig- 
politica)  subjection.  Corresponding  investiga-  inal  observations.  He  argues  that  in  Fiji  and 
tions  of  the  more  eastern  Batwa  lead  Samoa  there  are  remnants  of  genuine  totemiam, 
Czekanowski  to  the  conclusion  that  this  generic  though  the  typical  form  of  totemiam  with 
term  has  been  applied  to  anthropologically  quite  exogamy  has  disappeared.  At  the  same  time  he 
distinct  peoples.  The  Batwa  of  the  Ruwen-  does  not  believe  that  the  deities  now  venerated 
zori  are  genuine  Pygmies,  light  in  color  and  by  the  Fijians  and  Samoans  are  the  direct 
about  4  ft.  n  in.  in  height,  while  the  Batwa  of  descendants  of  former  totems,  but  that  they  are 
the  Lake  Kivu  district  are  simply  small  dark-  deified  heroes  incidentally  connected  with  defl- 
colored  negroes,  averai^ng  about  5  ft.  3  in.  nite  totem  animals.  On  the  Reef  Islands  Dr. 
Linguistically,  the  Pygmias  between  the  Ruwen-  Rivera  found  typical  totemiam  inasmuch  as  the 
zori  and  TVIp  are  not  at  present  differentiated  food  taboos  are  there  connected  with  exogamous 
from  the  Bnlpse.  Sociological  researches  into  groups,  though  these  groups  have  names  differ- 
the  other  tribes  of  the  region  lead  to  the  deter-  ing  from  those  of  tlie  tabooed  animals.  The 
mination  of  s  generally  diffused  totem  clan  same  institution  occurs  on  Santa  Cruz  and 
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Vanikolo,  where,  in  addition  to  the  Reef  Island  George  G.  MacCurdy,  President  and  Secretary 
features,  the  exogamous  groups  share  the  names  respectively.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  remains  editor 
of  their  totems.  In  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  of  the  ^mertoon  Anthropologitt,  but,  owing  to 
■pecial  field  of  Rivers's  researches,  conditions  are  his  new  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the 
very  complex  and  led  Codrington,  tha  foremost  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Dr.  John  R. 
of  prerlous  iuTeatlgators,  to  deny  the  existence  Swanton  has  been  delegated  to  assist  him  in  his 
of  totemism,  but  Dr.  Rivers  Insists  on  the  prea-  editorial  work.  The  American  Folk-Lore  So- 
ence  of  his  three  cu'dinal  indications  of  genuine  ciety  also  met  during  Christmas  week  in  con- 
totemism.  A  point  of  the  greatest  interest  jiuction  with  the  American  Anthropological  As- 
within  this  area  is  the  frequent  association  of  sociation.  Professor  Belden  was  electM  Presi- 
several  totems  with  the  same  social  group,  dent,  while  Dr.  Peabody  was  chosen  to  replace 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fusion  of  two  Dr.  Tozzer  as  Permanent  Secretary.  The  so- 
peoples  with  distinct  totems  or  the  transition  ciety  Is  endeavoring  to  extend  the  scope  of  its 
from  matrilineal  to  paMIlneal  descent  with  in-  investigations  so  as  to  embrace  the  entire  field 
heritance  of  the  father's  as  well  as  the  mother's  of  folk-lore,  foreign  as  well  as  American.  In 
totem.  accordance  with  tnis  tendency.  Professor  Kitt- 
A  question  of  the  greatest  theoretical  signift-  redge  of  the  En^ish  Department  of  Kurard 
canoe — ^the  connection  of  American  culture  with  University  has  been  chosen  to  assist  Professor 
that  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Southeastern  Franz  Boas,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Amer- 
Asia — has  been  recently  re-opened  by  Dr.  Graeb-  icon  Folk-Lore,  The  New  York  Ethnological 
ner.  The  presence  of  skin  capes,  beehive-  Society,  though  continuing  its  monthly  meet- 
shaped  huts  and  coiled  basketry  among  the  ings  during  the  academic  year,  has  virtually  be- 
Fuegians,  leads  this  ethnologist  to  assume  a  come  a  publishing  organization.  In  the  course 
connection  between  the  culture  of  this  people  of  the  year  it  has  added  to  its  new  series 
and  that  of  the  ancient  Australians.  But  it  is  Volume  2,  containing  Sapir's  Wiahram  Teceta. 
primarily  the  northern  and  northwestern  region  The  Anthropolwical  Society  of  Washington 
of  South  America—- the  territory  from  Guiana  (President,  Dr.  Walter*  Fewkes;  Secretary,  Dr. 
to.  the  Gran  Chaco,  including  the  domain  of  the  John  R.  Swanton)  continues  to  flourish.  Mem- 
most  highly  cultured  aborigines,  as  well  as  the  bers  report  on  their  folk-lore  in  archeology, 
area  of  the  Caribs  and  Arawaks — that  seem  to  linguistics  and  ethnology,  and  visitors  are  in- 
reveal  an  affinity  with  Melanesian  and  Asiatic  vited  to  give  popular  lectures  illustrated  with 
culture.  The  Peruvian  process  of  knot-dyeing  lantern  slides.  The  organization  of  a  new 
is  identical  with  "  Ikatten "  technique  of  India  Alabama  Anthropological  Society  must  be  of 
and  Indonesia;  the  crutch-like  grips  of  paddles,  interest  to  all  students  of  the  series, 
sta  well  as  the  several  ^pes  of  paddle-blades.  Important  changes  have  occurred  in  the  super- 
are  homologous  with  Melanesian  and  Indonesian  vision  of  the  two  Federal  institutions  devoted 
forms;  the  South  American  signal  drums  are  to  anthropological  investigation.  Professor 
similar  to  those  of  Africa  and  Indonesia;  and  William  H.  Holmes  has  resigned  the  chieftancy 
the  basketry  shapes  and  techniques  likewise  re-  of  the  -Bureau  to  assume  the  curatorship  of  the 
semble  corresponding  specimens  from  the  safne  Xational  Museum  made  vacant  by  the  decease 
areas.  These  traita — joined,  as  they  are,  with  of  Otis  T.  Mason.  Professor  Holmes's  admiuis- 
numerous  other  su^;gestive  parallels— cannot,  trative  duties  devolve  on  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Graebner  contends,  be  explained  either  by  con-  Hodge,  who  receives  the  title  of  "  Ethnologist 
vergent  evolution  or  by  the  psychical  unity  of  in  Charge." 

mankind:  they  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  During  1909  the  Bureau  issued  Bulletins 
theoiy  of  a  cultural  contact.  In  North  Amer-  38,  39,  41  and  42  embodying  respectively: 
ica,  the  indications  of  such  contact,  though  Emerson's  Untpritten  Literature  of  BaKaii, 
slighter,  are  nevertheless  extant.  Though  to  Bwanton's  THngit  Myths  and  Teats,  Fewkes's 
some  extent  obscured  by  effects  of  relatively  report  on  Antiquitiea  of  the  Mesa  Verde  Na- 
recent  intercourse  with  Northern  Asia,  two  cul-  tional  Park  and  Hrdlicka's  Tuberculosia  Among 
tural  areas,  the  territory  of  the  Pueblos  and  Certain  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  Btate-x. 
the  Northern  Coast,  exhibit  a  fair  number  of  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  is 
features  characterizing  the  Melanesian  "bow  maintaining  two  expeditions  to  the  Southwest- 
aod  two-class"  cultures;  and  Dr.  Graebner  ern  culture  area  of  North  America,  Dr.  God- 
traces  several  of  these  traits  through  their  dard  devoting  himself  to  the  Athabascan  and 
hypothetical  path  of  migration  on  the  Asiatio  Dr.  Spinden  to  the  Pueblo  tribes  of  that  region, 
side  of  the  Paeifie.  Whatever  may  be  the  final  Under  the  anspiees  of  the  same  institution,  Mr. 
estimate  of  Dr.  Graebner*B  theory,  his  views  Harlan  I.  Smith  visited  the  coast  of  British 
ate  sure  to  excite  lively  discussion  in  the  im-  Columbia,  Mr.  Skinner  resumed  work  among 
mediate  future  on  the  part  of  Americanists,  the  eastern  Cree  and  northern  Ojibwa,  while 
SociETiEB,  Institutions,  Field  Wobk.  At  the  Mr.  Wilson  continued  hia  researches  into 
Winnipeg  meeting  of  Section  H  of  the  British  Hidatsa  life.  Dr.  George  A.  Dorsey  has  set  out 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  a  second  trip  around  the  world  in  the  in- 
held  from  August  25  to  September  1,  under  the  terests  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  of 
sectional  presidency  of  Professor  John  L.  Myres,  Chicago.  This  institution,  as  welt  as  American 
the  progress  of  anthropological  science  was  ex*  anthropology  generally,  sustained  a  severe  loss 
tensively  discussed,  special  emphasis  being  in  the  murder  of  Dr.  William  Jones  In  the 
^ven  to  Old  World  archeology  and  Canadian  Philippines.  Dr.  Jones's  work  has  been  taken 
problems.  The  United  States  were  represented  up  by  Messrs.  Slmms  and  Cole.  The  University 
by  Professor  Franz  Boas,  Dr.  G.  B.  Gordon  and  of  Pennsylvania  sent  out  Dr.  Sapir  to  study  the 
Dr.  George  G.  MacCurdy.  The  American  language  of  the  Ute,  while  investigations  on 
Anthropological  Association  held  its  annual  Shoshonean  dialects  supplementary  to  his 
meeting  at  Boston  during  Christmas  week  and  previous  work  were  pursued  by  Professor 
rcSleeted  Frofessors  William  H.  Holmes  and  Knwber  of  the  University  of  California.  Dr. 
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ToKser  of  Harvard  has  left  to  carry  on  arehno*  one  time  maintained  a  valuabte  uuaeiiiii,  but 

logical  invesUgatioaa  in  Guatemala,  and  Profeg-  the  establishing  of  the  Sroitbsonian  Institution 

Bor  Frederick  Starr,  of  Chicago,  is  engaged  in  at  Washington  and  other  museums  of  like  char- 

an  ethnographical  trip  to  Japan.    The  Peabody  acter  made  this  superfluous,  and  the  collections 

Museum  Expedition  to  the  headwaters  of  the  of  the  Society  were  transferred  to  the  Peabody 

Amazon,  in  the  interior  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  Museum  and  the  Worcester  Society  of  Anti- 

bas  returned  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Fara-  quity.    A  considerable  number  of  interesting 

bee.    Of  foreign  anthropologists,  Dr.  P(Jch  re-  historical  works  are,  however,  exhibited  in  the 

mains  among  the  Bushmen  of  the  Kalahari,  Society's   building.   The    publications   of  tha 

Dr.  Lehmann  has  been  studying  the  arch«ol(^y  Sodety  comprise  two  series,  the  Tranaactiotu 

and  linguistics  of  Central  .Ajneriea.  and  Doctors  and  the  Proceedinga.   The  Tmnaaotiona  were 

Thumwald  and  Rivers  have  returned  from  the  established  in  1820,  and  in  them  have  been  pub* 

Solomon  Islands.    Dr.  Jochelson  has  left  the  lished  some  of  the  most  important  matter  a  re- 

Aleuts  and  is  turning  his  attention  to  Kam-  lating  to  the  early  history  of  the  country, 

chatka.    Professor     Henry     Montgomery     of  The  Proceedings  have  been  published  regularly 

Toronto  University  continued  his  exploration  of  since   1849.    In  them   are  many  papers  and 

the  prairie  mounds  and  eartii  works  in  Manitoba  monographs  of  much  importance.    The  issue  for 

and  Saskatchewan.  April,  1909,  completed  Volume  XIX.  of  the 

AHTIGUA.    A  West  Indian  island,  consist-  Siin^  of^jL'I^tTrl^^il^  TV-"' 

ing  with  Barbuda  and  Rhonda,  a  Presidency  ^Srrci?y.''^r«'Se?^tSnrof'^^^^^^^ 

°L*?%Sr'^"'*  '^i""^!  .o'm?'  ^'^'■'^  was'laid  in  October,  1909.  with  a  hia- 

about  170  square  miles.     Population   (1901),  torioal  address  by  Charles  Francii  Aduns, 

34,971.    Sugar  is  the  principal  o«,p  and  cotton  ^  description  of  the  building  by  President  Sn- 

i3  raised  to  a  considerable  extent.   Both  are  ex-  ^^j^.    n^jn  for  Mcupancy  in  Octo- 

ported,  and  alto  molasses,  pineapples,  tamarinds,  jgjo    ^he  officers  in  1609  were:  Presi- 

Sil*S^TTon«  i3  «S  ™<*°  Vice-Presidents,  Samuel 

fl^o?^^.™?ivTfJ    In  VSSr-O   n?BM?  Andrew  McFarland  Davis;  See- 

iUi'^ll  respectively;  in  1908-9,  £176,687  and  ^gtary  for   Foreign  Correspondence,  Franklin 

£179,106  respectively.   Revenue  and  expenditure  Sowditch    Dexter-     S«TPt«Vv    for  nn™lafi- 

for  1907-8  amounted  to  £50,620  and  £46,968  re-  Co™onden^  Charl« 

spectively;  for  1908-9,  £51,502  and  £49,964  re-  coXnT  £?t^^ 

sSctively.     The  public  debt.  June  30.   1909,  Tr^-urer  AiStus^^^ 

s£.d  a££130  30£  The  capital  is  St.  John  JlS^^^Sll  ctr^'^Lr^^r^^ '  ""^ 
(pop.  about  10,000),  which  is  also  the  seat  of       « nrfirr  o * ryw^-w -r •».*««.■- 

government  of  the  Leeward  Island  Colony.  i^ry5  I^GUB.  An  or{;anization 

»  ^  founded  for  the  spreading  of  Prohibition  sentl- 

ANTIKOKT.  In  1908  only  one  lot  of  ore,  ment  throughout  the  United  States.  It  began 
the  value  of  which  was  wholly  or  principally  with  the  organization  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
confined  to  the  antimony  content,  was  reported  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1893.  From 
to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  as  hav-  this  developed  the  national  organization  which 
ing  been  mined  and  marketed  in  the  United  was  founded  in  Waahington  in  1895,  mainly 
States.  This  lot  was  mined  from  the  Bloody  through  the  efforts  of  Bishop  Wilson  of  the 
Cafion  mines  near  Mill  City,  Humboldt  county,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  purpose  of 
Nevada.  The  imports  of  antimony  during  1908  the  League  Is  the  federation  of  churches  of 
were  very  large,  though  they  were  exceeded  by  eveiy  name  with  temperance  societies  and  other 
hoth  1906  and  1907.  The  imports  of  metal  organizations  opposed  to  the  liquor  tri^  and 
and  regulns  amounted  in  1908  to  8,089,915  the  concentration  of  these  forces  against  the 
pounds;  crude  antimony  and  ore  amounted  to  common  enemy.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  polit- 
3,287,218  pounds,  and  the  salts  of  antimony  ieal  parties  and  works  independently.  The 
amounted  to  623^125  pounds.  The  total  value  work  of  the  League  in  1909  will  be  found  noted 
of  all  varieties  of  the  production  amounted  to  in  the  article  Pbohibitiow.  The  officers  in  that 
$944,034.  The  prices  in  1908  were  low,  com-  year  were  as  follows:  Officers  (1907J909). — 
pared  with  those  of  1906-7,  but  they  were  nearer  President,  Bishop  L.  B.  Wilson  {Methodist 
normal  than  in  the  latter  years.  In  1900  the  Episcopal);  Vice-Presidents,  Bishop  G.  M.  Ha^ 
market  in  antimony  was  very  quiet.  The  only-  thews  (United  Brethren),  Father  James  M. 
occurrence  of  any  importance  was  the  impost-  Cleary  (Roman  Catholic),  Rev.  David  J.  Bur- 
tion  by  the  government  of  an  additional  duty  of  rell,  D.D.  (Reformed),  Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton 
J  of  a  cent  per  pound,  making  a  total  duty  of  (Methodist  Episcopal),  Rev.  Frederick  D. 
IJ  cents  a  pound.  This  was  done  with  the  in-  Power,  LL.D.  (Disciples),  Rev.  W.  B.  Crumpton^ 
tention  of  stimulating  the  production  of  Amer*  D.D.  (Baptist),  Judge  Charles  A.  Pollock 
^can  ores.  (Methodist  Episcopal),  Rev.  Washington  Glad- 
  den,  D.D.   (Congregational),  Rev.  W^illiam  L. 

AimQUAIlIAK'    SOCIETT,     AVEBICAN.  McEwan,  D.D.  (Presbyterian),  Rev.  J.  C.  Barr, 

A  learned  society  organized  in  1812,  in  Wor-  D.D.    (Southern  Presbyterian),  Bishop  H.  C. 

cester,  Mass.   Its  membership  is  elective  and  is  Morrison  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South), 

limited  to  175.  Nearly  all  the  famous  historical  Bishop  William  N.  McVickar  (Protestant  Epis- 

scholars  and  writers  have  been  members  of  the  copal ) ;  General  Superintendent,  Rev.  Purley  A. 

Society,  which  is  strictly  national  in  its  scope.  Baker,  D.D.    (Methodist  Episcopal);  Record- 

A  library  is  maintained  at  Worcester,  Mas.').,  ing  Secretary  and  Secretary  of  Headquarters 

which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Society,  and  Committee,  Rev.   S.   E.  Nicholson    (Friends)  ; 

in  this  there  are  about  100,000  volumes.    It  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  James  L.  Ewin 

is  one  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  country  for  (Methodist  Episcopal);  Treasurer,  Mr.  Foster 

students  of  American  history  and  allied  siib-  Copelaad    (Presbyterian) ;    Acting  Legislative 

jecta.    It  includes  a  verv  valuable  collection  of  Superintendent,  William  H.  Anderson  (Metho- 

newspapera  and  manuscripts.   The  Society  at  dist  Episcopal) ;  Assistant  General  Superintend- 
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ent.  Rev.  G.  W.  Young,  D.D,  (Metbodiat  Epis- 
copal Church,  South ) ;  Attorney,  Wayne  B. 
Weber  ( Congregational ) ;  Chairman  Headquar- 
ters Committee,  Rev.  Howard  H.  Rusaell,  D.D. 
(Conmgational) ;  President  Board  of  Trustees, 
Ber.  Brooks  Lawrence  (Pre^yterian).  Publish- 
ing  Headquarters,  established  1909,  Westerville, 
Ohio.   Editor  in  Chief,  Ernest  H.  Cbenington. 

Aim  TOXIN.  The  value  of  antitoxin  in 
diphtheria  is  eo  firmly  established  that  little 
new  work  is  being  done  with  this  particular 
serum,  investigators  devoting  themselves  to  the 
wider  field  of  sero-therapy  and  vaccine-therapy, 
and  the  intricate  problems  of  immunity.  Ad- 
vances in  this  region  of  science  will  be  noted 
under  the  title  of  Sebum-Thebapy  {q.  v.).  One 
phase  of  antitoxin  in  administration,  however, 
has  received  the  anxions  attention  of  many 
workers  in  this  field,  and  this  is  the  phenomenon 
known  variously  as  anaphylaxis,  hypersuscepti- 
bility  or  serum  disease — a  condition  of  sensi- 
tization produced  in  certain  individuals  after 
the  administration  of  a  dose  of  antitoxin,  so 
that  a  second  injection  given  within  a  variable 
period  of  time  brings  on  a  profound  toxemia, 
sometimes  ending  in  death.  According  to  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Aaaociation, 
the  exact  nature  of  the  reaction  is,  up  to  the 
present  time,  entirely  unexplained.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  not  attendant  solely  upon  the  exhi- 
bition of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  but  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  injection  of  almost  any  soluble 
protein.  The  animal  so  injected  becomes,  after 
a  period  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  susceptible 
to  a  second  injection  of  the  same  protein,  so 
that  this  protein  is  now  extremely  toxic,  and 
may  cause  death  in  a  few  minutes.  Not  all  ani- 
mals react  alike  in  this  respect;  the  guinea- 
pig  is  most  readily  sensitized  and  intoxicated, 
and  sensitization  seems  to  last  throughout  the 
life  of  the  animal,  and  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
offspring.  While  some  of  the  human  caaes  of 
acute  intoxication  from  antitoxin  have  oc- 
curred in  patients  who  have  apparently  been  sen- 
sitized by  a  previous  injection  of  serum,  yet  in 
others  the  poisoning  occurred  with  the  first  in- 
jection. It  has  been  frequently  noted,  with  re- 
gard to  these  cases,  that  the  patient  was 
aiQicted  previously  with  asthma,  especially  with 
"  horse  asthma " — ^in  which  the  attoek  followed 
contact  with  horses;  in  other  cases  the  individ- 
uals have  shown  an  idiosyncrasy  to  eggs,  or  to 
some  other  protein  food.  It  is  therefore  sug^ 
gested  that  certain  persons  may  become  sensi- 
tized to  foreign  proteins  by  other  means  than 
injection,  and  possibly  they  are  congenitally 
susceptible.  Against  these  observations  must  be 
set  the  fact  that  serum  has  been  injected  twice 
into  thousands  of  human  beings  at  intervals  of 
eight  days  and  over  (the  period  during  which 
hypersusceptibility  is  supposed  to  be  developed) 
either  without  any  evidence  of  sensitization,  or 
at  most  with  only  local  reactions.  In  view  of 
the  enormous  number  of  cases  in  which  patients 
have  received  a  second  dose  of  antitoxin,  with- 
out harm,  it  would  seem  that  this  serum  should 
not  be  withheld,  in  cases  where  it  is  urgently 
-needed,  although  indiscriminate  prophylactic 
injections  should  be  avoided.  Besredka  of  Paris 
declares  that  ,  the  anaphylactic  sequellse  can  be 
modified,  but  not  entirely  prevented,  by  heating 
the  serum  to  66°  C.  for  an  hour  on  four  suc- 
cessive days;  that  ether  or  chloroform  narcosis 
confers  complete  but  transitory  immunity:  and 
that  the  prophylactic  injection  of  serum  which 


has  been  heated  to  80°  C.  confers  a  sure  and 
lasting  immunity  which  is  established  by  slow 
degrees  after  a  slight  reaction.  He  also  asserts 
that  the  best  way  to  prevent  anaphylactic  com- 
plications ccmsists  in  the  prophylactic  rectal 
injection  of  serum,  or  the  injection  of  a  minute 
dose  of  the  same  serum  under  ihe  akin,  to  induoe 
the  formation  of  an  anti-anaphylaetio  eubstanoe. 

ANTI-VIVTSECTIOir.    See  Vivisection. 

AQUEDTTCTS.  During  1909  a  further  ad- 
vance was  made  with  the  240  mile  aqueduct 
which  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  C^l.,  put  under 
way  in  1907,  to  bring  water  from  the  Ownes  Run 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Not  only  will 
water  be  furnished  for  the  industrial  and  do- 
mestic uses  of  the  city,  but  for  irrigating  land 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  fall  is  suflBcient  to  generate  consider- 
able electrical  po^t-er.  The  estimated  expense  of 
carrying  out  this  huge  undertaking  was  $24,- 
500,000,  and  the  work  was  being  carried  on  by 
the  city  itself,  bonds  being  sold  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  expense.  The  work,  which  was 
about  one-third  completed  in  1909,  was  expected 
to  be  finished  by  1913  and  was  designed  to 
convey  280,000,000  gallons  per  day  of  24  hours, 
or  mough  for  a  city  of  1,000,000  people,  and  for 
the  irrigation  of  70,000  acres  of  now  unpro- 
ductive land  contiguous  to  the  city,  besides  sup- 
plying power  to  a  large  hydro-electric  plant. 
The  work  was  being  undertaken  under  exception- 
ally difficult  circumstances,  as  much  of  the 
route  lay  either  in  desert  or  rugged  and  inac- 
cessible country  so  that  a  railway  120  miles  in 
length  had  to  be  constructed  for  supplies,  local 
reservoirs  built  for  water  and  power,  and  finally 
a  large  municipal  cement  works  established  at 
Tehachapi  at  a  coat  of  $400,(K>0  to  supply  the 
1,180,000  barrels  of  cement  needed  in  the  work. 
In  addition  to  the  railway,  freighting  is  done 
with  caterpillar  engines.  A  complete  tolephone 
system  over  the  250  miles  of  line  connects  the 
chief  engineer'a  office  at  Los  Angeles  with  every 
division.  As  fuel  is  extremely  expensive  along 
the  line,  use  has  been  made  of  electric  power 
wherever  possible  and  three  hydro-electric  sta- 
tions were  constructed  which  distribute  some 
3000  borse-power  along  160  miles  of  the  line, 
hydraulic  dredges,  power  shovels  and  tunnel 
equipment  being  electrically  driven.  The  aque- 
duct is  composed  of  22  miles  of  canal,  IS2 
miles  of  cement-lined  conduit,  29  miles  of  tunnel 
through  rock  and'  earth,  14  miles  of  steel 
siphons  8  to  10  feet  in  diameter  and  2  miles  of 
flume,  or  a  total  of  218  miles  which,  with  22 
miles  of  reservoir,  makes  up  the  total  length. 
The  excavation  was  estimated  at  8,600,000  cubic 
yards  of  loose  earth  and  rock  and  the  consump- 
tion of  23,450,000  pounds  of  steel  in  addition  to 
the  1,180,000  barrels  of  cement  mentioned.  In 
1909  work  was  in  progress  in  six  faces  of  the 
26,860-foot  Elizabeth  tunnel  through  the  crest 
of  the  Coast  Range  Mountains.  On  December 
31,  1909,  the  total  tunnel  excavation  was  re- 
ported by  the  engineering  departments  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Aqueduct  as  157,121 ;  of  conduit 
excavation,  180,254;  of  tunnel  liniDg,  62,456, 
and  of  conduit  lining,  122,396. 

In  the  excavation  of  tiK  canal  no  work  was 
attempted  until  the  entire  working  plant  and 
housing  facilities  had  been  assembled  and  thor- 
oughly organized,  the  preliminary  work  taking 
until  October,  1908,  In  that  month  one-half 
mile  was  excavated  and  this  was  gradually  in- 
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creased  until  in  April,  1909,  a  working  rate  of 
about  five  miles  a  month  was  attained  and  was 
to  be  maintained  until  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  major  part  of  the  line  consists  of 
cement-lined  conduit,  the  trench  being  excavated 
to  the  approximate  size  and  shape  for  the  12  foot 
wide  by  10  foot  deep  conduit,  and  then  lined 
with  monolithic  concrete,  after  which  a  rein- 
forced concrete  roof  is  put  on.  The  distributing 
point  will  be  two  reservoirs  near  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  20  miles  northwest  of  Los  An- 
geles, which  wilt  be  employed  for  regulating  the 
distribution  for  irrigation  during  the  dry  sea- 
son. At  the  end  of  the  year  aome  5000  men  were 
employed  on  this  stupendous  project  and  it  was 
estimated  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  cost  would 
go  for  labor.  In  point  of  magnitude  the  new 
Los  Angeles  aqueduct  with  its  240  miles  of 
length  may  be  compared  with  the  122-mile  water- 
supply  system  to  bring  water  to  New  York 
from  the  Catskill  water-shed.  The  construction 
of  the  latter,  however,  was  estimated  to  cost 
$107,000,000  aa  compared  with  124,500,000  for 


pipe  lines  will  extend  to  Staten  Island  under 
the  Narrows  and  to  the  Borough  of  Queens. 
This  plan  was  a  Bubstitute  for  one  adopted  in 
1905,  when  it  was  determined  to  have  a  distri- 
bution system  of  caat-iron  pipes  passing  under 
the  East  River  and  thence  through  the  boroughs 
of  Queens  and  Brooklyn  to  the  distribution 
point.  The  tunnel  at  its  commencement  in  Yon- 
kers  will  be  300  feet  below  the  surface  and  will 
then  pass  through  the  Bronx,  Manhattan,  and 
Brooklyn  in  solid  rock  for  a  distance  of  17i 
miles,  the  work  being  divided  into  17}  sections 
averaging  4000  feet  each.  Each  construction 
shaft  win  later  be  completed  as  an  uptake  shaft 
and  connected  to  the  present  distribution  sys- 
tem. The  tunnel,  which  will  be  from  16|  to  11 
feet  in  diameter,  will  be  lined  with  concrete,  and 
being  overlaid  by  from  150  to  200  feet  of  sound 
rock  will  be  both  strong  and  water-tight,  even 
under  the  high  pressures  to  which  it  will  be 
subjected.  These  uptakes  of  course  will  be  con- 
nected with  valves  to  the  distribution  mains  and 
the  shafts  will  be  located  as  far  as  possible  in. 


DiSTBiBUTi02r  Ststeh  or  Catskill  Aqueduct.    (From  Engineering  Record.) 


the  California  project,  and  the  engineering  worlc, 
while  difficult,  not  complicated  with  such  factors 
as  desert  conditions,  inaccessible  mountains,  and 
inadequate  or  impos^ble  transportation  facili* 

ties. 

Active  progress  was  made  during  1009  on  the 
actual  construction  work  on  the  Catskill  water 
supply  for  the  greater  city  of  New  York  and  at 
the  same  time  plans  were  completed  for  tlie 
distribution  within  the  greater  city,  which  were 
taken  under  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment.  This  part  of  the 
worlc  inTolves  all  lines  south  of  Hill  View  Reser- 
voir, an  equalizing  basin  near  Yonkers  into 
which  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  will  empty,  and 
consists  of  17i  miles  of  deep-pressure  tunnel  and 
16  miles  of  pipe  line  through  which  520,000,000 
gallons  of  water  daily  will  be  distributed  to 
the  five  boroughs.  Of  this  amount  it  was  esti- 
mated that  Brooklyn  would  require  100,000,000 
gallons  and  Richmond  20,000,000,  leaving  400,- 
000,000  gallons  for  Manhattaii  and  the  Bronx. 
The  proposed  system  consists  of  a  pressure  tun- 
nel driven  deep  in  the  rock  underlying  the  city 
and  extending  from  the  Hill  View  Reservoir, 
underneath  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn  at  a  point 
near  the  Atlantic  Avenue  station.    From  here 


parks  or  open  spaces  where  their  construction 
will  not  wstruct  street  traffic  nor  their  main- 
tenance be  interfered  with  by  any  present  or 
future  pipe  or  subway  construction.  The  tun- 
nel will  have  a  capacity  equal  to  thirty  48-inch 
pipes,  while  the  cost,  both  of  construction  and 
maintenance,  will  be  far  leas.  Furthermore  the 
supply  thus  delivered  in  lower  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn  and  Richmond  will  be  at  a  pressure 
sufficient  to  render  unnecessary  much  of  the 
private  and  public  pumping  in  these  boroughs 
caused  by  low-level  reservoirs. 

The  proposition  involves  no  more  serious  en- 
gineering than  was  being  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Catskill  Aqueduct,  especially 
those  sections  which  were  being  built  under 
Rondout,  Walkill  and  Moodna  valleys '  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson  and  under  Croton  Lake 
on  the  east,  and  in  fact  was  of  much  the  same 
nature  as  the  proposed  tunnel  to  cross  the  Hud- 
son  River.  The  plan  was  believed  to  have  many 
advantages,  one  of  which  was  that  by  construct- 
ing  the  tunnel  from  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn  the 
latter  borough  could  share  in  the  Croton  supply 
in  the  near  future,  before  the  final  completion 
of  the  Catskill  scheme,  in  case  additional  sup- 
plies were  needed,  while  in  the  same  way  by  the 
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immediate  constnietion  of  the  pipe  line  under  by  the  employers  of  statements  stiowing  for 

the  Narrows  relief  could  be  given  to  Kichmond  each  employee  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 

from  the  Kidgewood  system  of  Brooklyn.  Aside  company,    the    colliery    where   employed,  the 

from  this  interesting  proposal  the  work  oti  the  amount  of  wages,  and  the  class  of  work  per- 

Catskill  Aqueduct  continued  with  vigor  during  formed.    The  union  was  not  reecunized,  the 

the  year  and  steady  progress  was  reported  from  agreement  being  signed  by  offioera  of  the  union 

all  sections  where  work  was  under  way.  not  aa  sueh  but  merely  a»  Tepmentatives  of 

ABBITBATIOH    Ain>    CONCILIATION,  _             ,         ...  ,  , 

Tw^^o^T.T    Vkl   ™Tr  looQ   1«     -  Enolasd.    The  use  of  conciliatory  methods 

INDCSTMAI,.    The   year    1909    was    a   period  .              g          ^      increased  greatly  in  re- 

of  very  considerable  readiuatment  of  therela-  f        ^^^^  fositions 

i?  mn?fe  .vPr.L'^d^r  trade  unions  and  growinff  pJblic  demand 

I^li^L     l/,  Tv            TT^H^^^^^^^^^  for  the  settlement  of  differences  without  inflict- 

trial  peace,  owing  large  y  to  the  recognition  by  ^     .  -               consumers.   Trade  agree- 

union  labor  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  «              iniwrjally  Include  provisions  for 

S!n^L^.T' Bn^wItV^Ji^r*  *  conoiltation  boards  made  up  of  representativea 
depression     But  with  the  revpral  of  trade  the  ,        ^          ^.      ^^^ver,  both  by  legal  en- 
demands  for  new  agreements  became  numerous  ^      ^    J\      '            ^^^j  i/jg 
and  insistent,  and  led  both  to  an  unusual  num-  ^  Lre  usual,  in  case  the  concilia- 
ber  o   s  rikes                       a  jery  ^nsiderabl^  j.B,  ^^^^  ^j^^,,             ihle  to  agree,  for  the 


,    .             ...     4    v  i   London  and  North-Weatern  Railway  Company, 

that.  >n  ca»e  of  dispute  between  a  <^mmon  c^^  ,  ^    ^     ^  jj^^^^^^^  j^^jl        Company  and 

ner  and  ^t^/^P^^y^^f'       ^n.^^^^  ,         q    ^  E„t^               Company  and 

misBioner  of  Labor  and  the  chairman  oi  the  „•  ,  ™„  ..mi^ 

Interstate    Commerce    Commission    shall    en-  Jj"*  ^TJSfr  L-TT  JSI.trS^aoS! 

,          J-  J.-       X              J.L             li  three  and  four  years,  numerous  points  of  wages 

"I'^Li"  5?"?,°f/^5l,'*ll""ll^i'„P^'Al:f?„J?,^  and  Wales.  The  consideration  of  diffe^nce.  was 


ine  .a.«r           u^.n^  ««b".««:u              ^«  ^j^.,^^^    ^      ^^^^    ^j.^^^^.  Federation. 

the  year,   bee  Btbikes.  Kevertheless  conciliatory  methods  were  suceesa- 

In  the  anthracite  coal  industry  fte  thrw^ear  ^    J  ^ 

apeementexpimionafa«h  31,lft09.  'n^^^  ing  strength.    Notable  new  agreements  for  wn- 

atora  offered  to  renew  forthj^  cilTation  Wds  were  made  by  the  men  and 

agreement,  which  the  Roosevelt  Strike  Commis-  ^,  ^j^^  Lo„d„„  Co„„t^  Council  Tram- 

.ion  ^'"f /o™"]»*«*, '"J^'S'in/worW^  ways,  and  by  the  masters  and  men  in  the  cot- 

represented  by  the  United  M  ne  Workers  ton  industry'of  the  Lancashire  district. 

America,  demanded  the  recognition  of  the  union  ,  -r  x*. 

and  the  closed  shop,  the  collection  of  mem-  ABBirBAllON,   iNTlBNAnosAL.     In  the 

hers'  dues  by  the  company,  an  increase  in  wages,  opinion  of  students  of  international  law  and  of 

a  reduction  of  hours,  and  an  agreement  for  one  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  international 

instead  of  three  years.    To  these  points  the  arbitration,  the  most  important  development  of 

operators  answered  that  they  could  not  recog-  1909   was  the  action   of   Secretary  of  State 

n^  the  union,  because  it  was  controlled  by  the  Knox   of   the   United   States   in  recommend- 

bituminous  miners;  that  increased  pay  would  ing  to  certain  of  the  Powers  that  the  proposed 

necessitate  a  raise  in  prices,  which  was  im-  international  court  of  prize  should  be  given 

practicable;   that  to  reduce  the  working  day  jurisdiction  to  decide  questions  involving  other 

from  nine  to  eight  hours  would  increase  the  cost  matt*>r8  of  international  dispute,  thus  establish- 

and  reduce  the  output.    After  several  months  ing  an  International  High  Court  of  Justice, 

of  consideration,  during  which  there  were  sev-  for  which,  m  principle,  the  second  Hague  Con- 

eral  miners'  conventions  and  numerous  confer-  ferenoe  voted  unanimously.    This  action  of  the 

ences  between  the  representatives  of  the  two  American  Secretary  brings  the  question  into  the 

parties,  during  which  the  miners  had  erased  arena  of  active  discussion  and  consideration  on 

work   and   the   operators  had   given   definite  the  part  of  the  countries  addressed,  and  to  that 

notice  of  a  lockout,  if  the  agreement  were  not  extent,  at  least,  will  advance  the  cause  of  a 

lisned,  a  new  three-year  contract  was  completed  permanent  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  fact  that 

on  April  29.    The  terms  were:     (1)  The  pay-  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  as  President  of  the  Amer- 

ment  for  new  work  at  rates  not  below  those  ican  Society  of  International  Law,  devoted  his 

naid  for  old  work  of  a  similar  kind;   (2)  the  last  annual  address  to  a  discussion  of  the  rela- 

posting  of  union  notices  and  the  collection  of  tions  between  international  tribunals  of  arM- 

Suea  on  the  company's  premises;  (3)  the  right  tration  and  the  jurisdiction  of  national  courts 

of  appeal  in  the  case  of  an  employee  discharged  affords  further  evidence  of  the  growth  of  prac- 

for  being  a  member  of  a  union;   (4)  the  con-  tical  interest  in  the  question.    In  concluding 

aideration  of  disputes  at  the  oollierv  bv  the  fore-  his   address.  Senator  Root  declared  that  the 

man  and  the  mine  superintendent  before  taking  "better  rule  would  be  to  avoid  the  danger  of 

them  to  the  ccmciliati5u  board;  (6)  the  issuance  denials  of  justice,  and  to  prevent  the  belief  that 
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justice  has  not  been  done,  which  mmt  always 
poBsess  the  parties  defeated  in  a  tribunal  sus- 
pected of  partiality,  by  submitting  in  the  first 
mstance  to  an  impartial  arbitral  tribunal  all 
auch  cases  as  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
oonsiderationB  I  have  mentioned." 

Next  in  importance  was  the  decieion  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal  of  the  vexing  Casablanca  in- 
cident, which  had  been  referred  to  the  Court  by 
Prance  and  Germany,  the  countries  involved. 
This  controversy  grew  out  of  the  desertion  and 
arrest  in  September,  190fi,  of  six  foreigners  from 
the  French  foreign  legion,  and  the  alleged  im- 

S roper  assistance  given  them  by  the  German 
onauL  The  Court,  ivhich  was  chosen  to  decide 
questions  both  of  law  and  fact,  consisted  of 
Doctor  Kriege  and  Mr.  Fusinato,  for  Germany, 
and  Professor  Louis  Renault  and  Sir  Edward 
Fry,  for  France,  with  Knut  Hjalmar  von  Ham- 
marskjold,  of  Sweden,  as  president  of  the  tri- 
bunal. 

The  case  was  argued  in  May,  1909,  and  the 
judgment  banded  down  on  May  22  was  in  favor 
of  France,  But  "  couched  in  such  forms  as 
would  be  palatable  to  Germany."  The  award 
taxes  the  secretary  of  the  German  Consulate 
at  Casablanca  with  a  "grave  and  manifest 
fault"  in  endeavoring  to  embark  upon  a  Ger- 
man vessel  deserters  from  the  French  foreign 
legion  who  were  not  German  subjects  (of  the 
several  deserters  in  question  three  were  Ger- 
man and  three  were  not).  While  the  judg^ 
ment  was  not  such  a  one  as  might  properly  be 
expected  from  a  court  of  justice,  because  of 
the  antiquity  and  obscurity  of  the  language 
used,  nevertheless,  as  the  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Intemaiional  Law  has  -pointed 
out,  "  from  whatever  standpoint  the  award  be 
considered,  it  is  a  great  and  notable  interna- 
tional event  because  France  and  Germany  have 
presented  to  a  court  of  international  arbitration 
a  military  question  in  which  honor  and  vital  in- 
terests are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  involved. 
War  might  easily  have  resulted,  but  the  work 
of  the  first  conference  and  an  enlightened  and 
insistent  public  opinion  have  forced  the  greatest 
of  military  powers  to  resort  to  arbitration  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  differ- 
ences, whi<^  diplomacy  had  failed  to  ad* 
just." 

Both  countries  promptly  accepted  the  sen- 
tence and  the  findings  of  the  Court  and  joined 
in  issuing  the  following  formal  statement  (May 
29):  "Whereas  the  Imperial  German  govern- 
ment and  the  government  of  the  French  Re- 
public agreed  on  November  10,  1908,  to  lay  be- 
fore a-  court  of  arbitration  assembled  for  the 
purpose  all  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  oc- 
currences which  took  place  at  Casablanca  on 
September  25,  1908,  and  whereas  both  govern- 
menta  underto<»k  to  express  mutually  their  re- 
gret at  the  action  of  their  ofticials  in  aceordance 
with  the  decision  on  the  question  of  fact  and  of 
law  which  should  be  reached  by  the  arbitrators, 
and  whereas  the  court  of  arbitration  at  The 
Hague  on  Mav  22,  1909,  recognized  and  an- 
mmnced  the  following: 

•"The  Imperial  German  government  and  the 
government  of  the  French  Republic  declare 
therefore  each  in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  that 
they  express  their  refjrot  for  the  conduct  for 
which  their  oflioials  are  blamed  in  the  award 
of  the  court  of  arbitration.'  " 

Another  important  precedent  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Swedish-Norwegian  arbitration 


of  the  dispute  concerning  the  maritime  bound- 
ary at  the  southern  end  of  the  border  between 
the  two  states.  The  Grisbadarne  Islands,  a 
bank  of  considerable  extent  off  the  Koster 
Islands,  are  valuable  as  fishing  grounds.  They 
were  clainied  by  both  governments.  The  Hague 
Court  awarded  them  to  Sweden,  Norway  getting 
Skjoette  Grund.  The  boundary,  as  determined  by 
the  tribunal,  is  practically  coincident  with  the 
old  Swedish  frontier  line.  The  settlement  is 
valuable,  from  an  international  view-point,  as 
increasing  the  prestige  of  the  Hague  Court,  and 
as  strengthening  the  habit  of  appealing  to  law 
in  international  differences,  especially  in  the 
case  of  nations  where  striUned  relatuma  exist 
or  have  existed. 

The  arbitration  treaty  between  Sweden  and 
Norway  runs  for  ten  years  and  provides  for  the 
reference  to  the  Hague  Court  of  all  questions  of 
a  judicial  order  and  those  arising  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  treaties.  Questions  affecting 
vital  interests  and  national  honor  are  reserved, 
although  the  question  whether  a  controversy 
really  involves  vital  interests  or  national  honor 
must  be  first  referred  to  the  Hague  Court. 

The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice 
handed  down  its  first  decision  December  19, 
1908,  in  the  case  of  Honduras  a^inst  Guate- 
mala and  Salvador,  the  charge  being  that  the 
defendants  had  been  guilty  of  unneutral  con- 
duct in  that  they  had  fomented  revolution  in 
Honduras.  The  Court  assumed  jurisdiction  of 
the  case,  notwithstanding  tha.t  the  defendants 
pleaded  that  diplomatic  negotiations,  a  condi- 
tion precedent,  had  not  taken  place.  The  judg- 
ment pronounced  rejected  the  action  against 

the  high  defendants,  without  sentencing  them 
to  payment  of  the  costs."  It  ia  generally  con* 
ceded  that  the  decision  prevented  war,  and  rep- 
resents a  substantial  gaan  for  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational arbitration. 

Peru  and  Bolivia  referred  their  boundary  dis- 
pute to  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
who  decided  generally  in  favor  of  Peru.  Bolivia, 
at  first,  was  averse  to  accepting  the  decision,  and 
its  President  attacked  the  Argentine  President, 
which  resulted  in  July  in  breaking  off  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  countries.  Wiser 
counsels  prevailed,  however,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1909,  Bolivia  decided  to  accept  the  awards 
as  a  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy, Peru,  through  diplomatic  negotiations, 
making  a  few  concessions.  Thus  has  been  con- 
eluded  what  at  one  time  seemed  would  he  & 
failure  of  a  case  of  international  arbitration. 
The  incident  also  furnishes  a  precedent  in  favor 
of  Bulmiitting  questions  to  be  arbitrated  to  The 
Hague,  rather  than  to  individual  arbitrators. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on 
March  4,  1009,  exchanged  notes,  agreeing  to  re- 
fer to  The  Hague  the  long-standing  and  at  times 
annoying  Newfoundland  Fisheries  question.  The 
Co\ir"t  is  to  be  composed  of  five  arbitrators 
chosen  from  the  panel  of  the  Court,  one  from 
each  of  the  two  disputing  nations,  and  three 
from  foreign  countries.  In  this  way  what  haa 
been  a  menace  to  the  friendly  relations  of  the 
two  countries  has  at  last  been  put  in  the  way 
of  a  peaceful  and  satisfactory  settlement. 
The  documents  have  been  filed  and  the  Trib- 
unal is  expeffed  to  meet  in  May,  1910.  lu 
the  meantime,  a  modus  virendi  between  the  coun- 
tries has  been  agreed  upon.  President  Taft,  in 
his  annual  message  to  Congress,  declared  that 
the  case  is  the  first  one  involving  such  great 
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international  quBstioiu  to  be  sulnnitted  to  the  ments.    (b)  The  leadership  of  the  United  States 

Hague  Court.  government  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  by  in- 

Venezuela  and  the  United  States  submitted  to  ternational  agreement  a  limitation  and  reduc- 
The  Hague  three  of  the  questions  which  resulted  tion  of  armasients.  <c)  As  a  preliminary  step 
In  the  KTarance  of  diplomatic  relations  in  1008.  to  this  end,  the  appointment  of  an  official  na- 
Tfae  cases  are  to  be  tried  and  argued  early  in  tlonal  commission  to  study  the  question  of 
1910.  The  other  arbitrations  completed  or  irn-  armaments  with  a  view  to  a  practical  inter- 
dertaken  during  the  past  year  are:  national  discussion  at  the  third  Hague  Con- 
Mexico  and  France  have  arbitrated  the  ques-  ference,  4.  Appropriations  by  the  national  gov- 
tion  of  the  sovereignty  of  Clipperton  Island,  ernment  for  the  promotion  of  international  hos- 
tbe  King  of  Italy  acting  as  arbitrator;  Brazil  pitality  and  peace.  6.  Regular  periodic  sessions 
and  Solivia  have  accepted  the  decision  of  an  of  the  Hague  Conference  for  the  discussuHi  of 
individual  arbitrator  in  a  boundary  dispute;  the  the  common  interests  of  the  nations. 
United  States  and  Chile  have  submitted  to  the  Among  the  many  euooura^ng  events  of  the 
decision  of  King  Edward  of  Great  Britain  the  past  year  malcing  for  bettor  international  un- 
Alaop  claims  controversy  between  them.  The  derstonding  and  relations  may  be  noted  the 
decision  is  pending.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  Declaration  of  the  International  Naval  Gonfer- 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  under-  erux  of  London,  whereby  many  technical  causes 
taken  the  arbitration  of  a  boundary  contro-  of  past  international  disputes  have  been  re* 
Tersy  between  Costa  Kica  and  Panama;  the  moved;  and  the  International  Prize  Court  pro- 
Central  Anwrican  Court  of  Justice  has  received  vided  by  the  Hague  Conference  of  1007,  estab- 
its  second  case,  but  was  compelled  to  dismiss  it  lished  on  a  working  basis;  the  peaceful  out- 
foT  lack  of  jurisdiction.  come  of  the  threatening  Balkan  crisis;  the  sign- 

At  least  twenty  new  treaties  of  obligatory  ar-  ing  in  Washington  of  an  agreement  looking  to 
bitration  have  been  oonclnded  during  the  year  the  peaceful  determination  of  all  existing  and 
between  nations  two  and  two,  bringing  the  nuxo-  future  difTerenoes  between  the  United  States 
ber  up  to  ninety- five  and  the  nations  parties  and  Canada;  the  establishment  in  the  American 
thereto  to  thirty-five.  The  United  States  has  State  Department  of  a  Latin  American  Bureau, 
treaties  with  twenty-five  nations.  The  treaties  in  recognition  of  the  increasing  international 
signed  in  1904  have  expired;  but  they  have  prac-  relations  with  our  Southern  neighbors;  the  con- 
tically  all  been  formally  renewed  for  a  further  tinued  and  greatly  increased  international  ex- 
period  of  five  years.  One  of  the  interesting  change  of  teachers;  the  eBtablishment  by  the 
treaties  is  the  one  with  China,  inasmuch  as  it  Interparliamentary  Union  of  a  permanent  office 
recognizes  its  equality  and  its  claim  to  a  like  whose  final  headquarters  will  be  in  the  Palace 
teeatment  with  other  nations.  Another  equally  of  Peace  at  The  Hague;  the  visit  to  England 
interesting  treaty  is  the  one  concluded  with  of  the  civic  authorities  of  Berlin  as  gueste  of 
Austria-Hungary,  one  of  the  countries  at  the  the  City  Corporation  of  London;  the  similar 
second  Hague  Conference  which  objected  to  the  visit  to  Germany  of  more  than  fifty  British 
submission  of  a  comi>romise  provided  for  by  a  clergymen;  and  the  noteworthy  reception  by 
treaty  to  any  legislative  or  internal  body.  The  this  country  of  the  fifty  distinguished  repre- 
new  treaty  provides  for  just  such  submission,  sentatives  of  the  comnaereial  bodies  of  Japan. 

Interest  in  the  cause  of  international  arbitra-  An  International  School  of  Peace  has  been 

tion  on  the  part  of  business  men  and  business  established  in  Boston  for  the  education  of  the 

organizations  continues  its  encouraging  growth,  people  in  behalf  of  "  international  justice  and 

At  the  Mohonk  Conference  of  1908  the  busl*  fraternity."     Edwin  Ginn  of  Boston  has  an- 

ness  men  present,  representing  a  long  list  of  nounced  his  intention  to  give  to  it  $50,000  a 

leading    business   organizations,    unanimously  year  and  to  endow  it  after  hia  death, 

adopted  this  resolution:  The  Second  National  Peace  Conference  held 

The  men  representing  business  organizations  Jn  Chicago  May  3-5,  1009,  was  a  great  success  in 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  recognize  the  bringing  together  a  representative  gathering  and 
fact  that  international  arbitration  as  a  substi-  in  formulating  the  needs  of  further  educational 
tute  for  war  between  nations  is  a  potential  work  to  strengthen  public  sentiment  for  peace 
proposition;  that  popular  education  should  be  international  arbitration.  Four  of  the  ad- 
encouraged  as  the  best  means  to  hasten  the  d^  dresses  (those  of  Congressmen  Tawney  and 
of  a  World's  Court  of  Justice;  that  the  business  Bartholdt,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  President 
men,  being  vitally  interested  in  this,  the  great-  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia)  were  re- 
est  cause  of  bumanity,  feel  it  their  duty  to  as-  pj-jnted  in  the  Congressional  Record  under  the 
Bume  a  large  share  of  the  financial  burden  of  authority  granted  by  the  House.  They  dealt 
this  educational  campaign.  They  appreciate,  ^jti,  the  general  question  of  "The  Mission  of 
further,  that  they  should  give  time  and  serious  America  in  the  Politics  of  the  World." 
thought  to  the  problems  confronting  those  who  -jiie  Congress  brought  together  delegates 
are  now  engaged  in  the  international  arbitra-  f^Q^  thirty-two  States,  mostly  those  of  the 
tion  movement.  Middle  W'est  and  the  South,  and  had  a  total 

The  American  Peace  Society  has  formulated  a  membership  of  560.  A  series  of  strong  resolu- 
ooncrete  programme  of  effort,  of  which  the  fol-  Iiqub  were  adopted,  including  the  following: 
lowing  are  the  more  important  planks:  "  Reaolved,  That  this  peace  congress  expresses 
world  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration.  2.  The  jjg  jjjgj^  appreciation  of  the  action  of  our  gov- 
establishment  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  emment  in  the  recent  conclusion  of  twenty- 
provided  for  by  the  second  Hague  Conference  ^^iTee  arbitration  treaties,  and  in  the  promotion 
and  awaiting  only  the  appointment  of  its  judges  friendly  relations  between  the  various  Amer- 
under  some  form  of  international  agreement.  ^^^^  republics.  It  recognizes  with  special  sat- 
3.  (a)  A  protest  against  further  increase  oi  j^faction  what  was  done  by  our  government  and 
the  United  States  navy  as  unnecessary  for  our  representatives  of  the  second  Hague  Conference 
protection  and  as  tending  to  aggravate  tbe  ^^^^g^n  ^  genera!  treatv  of  obligatory  ar- 
rivalry  of  the  nations  in  building  costly  arma-  bitr^yon  ^  gourt  of  arbitral  justice,  the  im- 
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munity  of  private  property  at  flea  from  capture  '*  The  Constitutional  Powers  which  an  Intema- 
in  time  of  war,  and  the  eataUiahment  of  a  tional  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  Should  Possesa," 
periodic  congrMs  of  tbe  nations,  and  in  support  the  principal  speaker  on  the  latter  topic  being 
of  the  proposition  of  the  British  goTemment  for  Senator  Theodore  B.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  who 
limitation  of  armaments."  pointed  out  that  lAie  powerfl  of  Buch  a  tribunal 

The  publication  department  of  the  American  would  neoessarily  be  limited  at  the  beginning. 
Branch  of  the  Association  for  International  "  In  a  majority  of  the  numerous  arbitration 
Conciliation  published  the  following  leaflets  dur-  treaties  already  negotiated  questions  of  national 
ing  1809:  The  Logic  of  International  Codpera-  honor  and  vital  interest  have  been  reserved  from 
(ion,  by  F.  W.  Hirst;  American  Ignorance  of  decision.  With  the  growth  of  an  international 
Oriental  Languages,  by  J.  H.  De  Forest;  Amer-  sentiment  for  peace  and  with  an  increasing  con- 
iea  and  the  New  Diplomacy,  by  James  Brown  fldence  in  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  a  larger 
Scott;  The  Delusion  of  MilHarism,  by  Charles  number  of  questiona  would  be  withdrawn  from 
E.  Jefferson;  The  Cause*  of  War,  by  Elihu  the  domain  of  national  honor  and  vital  interest 
Root;  The  United  States  and  China,  by  Wei-  and  freely  submitted  to  arbitration.  Every  fac- 
ching  Yen;  Opening  Address  at  the  Lake  Mo-  tor  which  goes  to  make  up  modem  prt^ess  and 
honk  Confermce  on  International  Arbitration,  civilization  will  atimulate  the  desire  for  orderly 
by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler;  Journalism  and  and  peaceable  adjnstnfent  of  international  con- 
Intemational  Affairs,  by  Edward  Cary;   Influ-  troversies." 

eitce  of  Commerce  in  the  Promotion  of  Inter-  Among  the  more  important  publications  of  the 
national  Peace,  by  John  Ball  Osborne;  The  year  is  James  Brown  Scott's  History  of  The 
Untied  States  and  Spain,  by  Martin  Hume;  The  Hague  Peace  Conferences  of  18B9  and  1907  in 
American  Public  School  as  a  Factor  in  Interna-  two  volumes.  Dr.  Scott,  as  solicitor  of  the  State 
iUmal  Conciliation,  by  Myra  Kelly;  Cecil  Department  and  as  expert  of  the  delegation  to 
Kkodes  and  His  Scholars  as  Factors  in  Inter-  the  second  eonferenoe,  is  peeuliarly  veil  qualified 
national  Conciliation,  by  F.  J.  Wylie;  The  East  for  the  task. 

Ofid  the  West,  by  Seth  Low.  t  «  .  

The  Nobel  Prize  for  1909  was  awarded  to  ABBITBATIOir,  Labob.  See  AmitUTlOir 
Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  of  France  and  Conciuation,  Industbial. 

Auguste  Beeroaert  of  Belgium,  being  equally  ABCHJBOLOOICAXi  INSTITUTE  OF 
divided  between  the  two  (qq.  v.).  A2IEBJCA.   A  learned   society,  founded  in 

The  Fifteoith  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Confer-  Boston  in  1879  and  incorporated  by  Act  of 
mee  on  International  Arbitration  met  May  19  Congress,  1906.  Its  purpose  Is  to  promote 
to  21,  1909.  As  in  previous  years  the  sessions  archsralogical  research  by  founding  schools  and 
were  veiy  largely  attended  by  a  representative  maintaining  fellowships,  by  conducting  excava- 
group  of  delegates.  The  address  oi  the  chair-  tions  and  explorations,  and  aiding  in  those  con- 
man.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  outlined  the  ducted  by  others,  by  publishing  the  results  of 
progress  made  within  the  last  few  years  and  archsological  research,  by  holding  meetings  for 
discussed  tbe  causes  which  threaten  the  world's  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  archnological 
peace  at  the  present  day,  including  the  strained  subjects,  and  by  maintaining  courses  of  public 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  lectures.  The  activities  of  the  Institute  have 
based,  in  Dr.  Butler's  opinion,  upon  a  misunder-  been  extended  to  various  fields  of  archaeological  . 
standing  of  each  other's  motives.  Among  other  interest,  especially  Greek,  Roman,  Oriental, 
recommendations  the  conference  urged  upon  the  American  and  RenaiManee.  It  has  conducted 
American  government  its  early  initiative  in  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Absos  in 
the  establishment  of  the  International  Court  of  the  Troad,  and  has  aided  in  the  investigations 
Arbitral  Justice,  and  a  negotiation  of  a  general  of  the  schools  established  under  its  auspices;  it 
treaty  of  arbitration  between  all  nations.  has   also   directed   researches   in   the  United 

The  International  Opium  Commission  con-  States,  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  In- 
vened  at  Shanghai  on  February  1,  1909.  See  stitute  publishes  The  American  Journal  of 
China,  paragraphs  on  History.  Arch<EOlogy,  which  contains  original  contribu- 

An  Ibero- American  Institute  of  Comparative  tions,  reports  and  summaries  of  archeological 
Positive  Law  has  been  organized  at  Madrid  by  vork  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  bibliog- 
a  number  of  distinguished  Spanish  publicists  and  raphy  of  archteological  books.  Four  numbers 
jurists  occupying  high  professional  and  civic  are  issued  each  year,  together  with  a  Supple- 
stations.  Its  principal  objects  are  to  "facilitate  ment,  which  contains  the  annual  reports  of  the 
frequent  and  mutual  communication  between  Institute  and  of  the  schools.  The  schools  under 
professional ists  and  juridical  societies,  to  stim-  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  are  the  American 
ulate  among  the  Ibero-American  people  the  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  estab- 
study  of  the  juridico-social  problems  of  present  lished  in  1881  and  incorporated  in  1886;  the 
interest,  seeking  to  unify  or  harmonize,  so  far  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome, 
as  possible,  their  solution."  organized  in   1895;   the  American  School  for 

The  Fourth  Fan-American  Conference  will  Oriental  Study  and  Research,  founded  in  1900; 
meet  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  August,  1910.  A  tenta-  and  the  School  of  American  Archceology,  founded 
tive  programme  has  been  prepared  by  a  com-  in  1007.  The  Camwie  Institution  of  Wash- 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  ington  supports  a  fellowship  in  architecture  in 
Bureau  oi  American  Republics.  The  last  con-  the  American  School  of  Clasaical  Studies  at 
ference  was  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906.       Athens,  and  grants  $1500  annually  for  excava- 

The  American  Society  of  International  Law  at  tions.  The  Institution  also  maintains  two  fel- 
its  third  annual  meeting,  April  23-24,  1909,  lowships  for  research  in  the  American  School 
discussed  "Arbitration  as  a  Judicial  Remedy:  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome  and  jtrants  $1000 
An  examination  of  concrete  cases  actually  sub-  annually  for  publication.  The  American  School 
mitted  and  decided  by  arbitration;  how  far  they  for  Oriental  Study  and  Research  has  done  im- 
are  of  a  judicial  character  and  how  far  they  have  portant  work  of  exploration  in  Palestine.  An 
been  governed  by  diplomatic  convenience ; "  also,  effort  is  being  maw  to  raise  money  to  pnr- 
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chase  a  permanent  b'jilding  in  Jerusalem,  and 
tb«  Institute  has  already  contributed  to  thia 
end.  The  School  of  American  Archaeokuy  di- 
rects all  the  researches  of  the  Institute  m  the 
American  field  and  affords  opportunities  for 
field  work  and  training  to  students  of  arehn- 
ology.  Excavations  have  been  conducted  in 
Colorado,  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  A  fellow- 
ship for  study  ia  Central  America  ie  main- 
tained. The  Committee  on  Medifeval  and 
Benaissance  Studies  promotes  investigationB  and 
provides  for  lectures  in  mediteval  and  Renais- 
sance archnolOKy  and  art,  and  the  Institute 
maintains  a  feUovship  in  these  subjects.  The 
Institute  is  composed  of  twenty-one  affiliated 
societies.  The  total  membenhip  Is  about  2000, 
consisting  of  life  members  and  annual  members. 
The  ofiicera  in  1909  were:  Francis  W.  Kelsey, 
President;  8eth  Low  and  John  Williams  White, 
Honorary  Presidents;  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Allan  Marquand,  George  F.  Moore,  William 
Peterson,  Edward  Robinson,  and  F.  B.  T.  Tar- 
bell,  Vice-Presidents;  Mitchell  Carroll,  Secre- 
tary; and  William  Sloane,  Treasurer.  The  Di- 
rectors of  the  Schools  of  the  Institutes  are  as 
follows:  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Atlffins,  Bert  Hodge  Hill;  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  Jesse  Benedict 
Carter ;  American  School  for  Oriental  Study 
and  Research  in  Palestine,  Robert  Francis 
Harper;  School  of  American  Archteology,  Edgar 
L.  Hewett. 

ABCHLSOLOaY.  While  1006  saw  no 
startling  discoveries  in  the  field  of  archseology, 
the  work  in  the  various  branches  was  carried 
on  consistently  in  such  a  manner  that  many 
Taluable  data  have  been  accumulated.  On 
almost  all  of  the  sites  mentioned  in  last  year's 
report  the  work  continued.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances certain  places,  as  will  be  seen,  have 
been  cleaned  up,  and  the  excavations  terminated. 

Mesopotauia.  The  German  excavations  at 
Babylon,  NovemI>er  1908-April  1909,  have  been 
in  that  part  of  the  town  now  known  as  M<erkes. 
In  the  course  of  the  work  a  large  part  of  the 
residential  part  of  the  city  of  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  laid  bare,  and  some  dis- 
tinctly interesting  private  houses  discovered. 
The  upper  strata,  as  already  known,  belongs 
to  Hellenic  times,  and  here  on  the  walls  of  a 
house  was  found  a  painting.  In  the  process  of 
excavation  terra-cottas,  vases,  and  cups  were 
found. 

At  Assur,  where  work  has  been  in  progress 
for  a  long  time,  diggings  have  been  made  in  an 
east  and  west  direction  across  the  district  of 
the  former  city.  As  a  result,  great  monumental 
bnildinga,  decidedly  worth  excavating,  have  been 
located. 

The  most  noteworthy  finds  up  to  now  have 
been  a  great  number  of  private  houses  dating 
from  I^rthian,  late,  middle,  and  old  Assyrian 
as  well  as  archaic  times.  Those  of  the  old  As- 
syrian period  are  especially  well  preserved. 
Small  objects  of  all  sorts,  such  as  vases,  bronzes, 
and  clay  tablets,  have  been  recovered  in  large 
numbers.  An  important  find  of  late  date  is  that 
of  parts  of  Assyrian  basalt  columns,  eight-sided, 
and  some  sixteen-sided.  The  eight-sided  frag- 
ment is  es^cially  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  baa 
an  inscription  on  it  dating  In  the  eleventh  oea- 
tary  B.C. 

Stbia  and  PALCBitNE.  At  Oezer  the  excava- 
tors have  discovered  another  cave-cemetery.  It 
consists  of  a  chamber  about  twenty-five  feet 


square  and  seven  feet  high,  and  in  it  were  the 
remains  of  four  persons.  Thu  most  interest- 
ing of  the  finds  consists  of  three  specimens  of  a 
peculiar  type  of  "  Astarte-plaque."  The  face  of 
the  goddess  is  strongly  marked  and  wears  a 
veil  with  an  embroi&rad  border  which  covers 
the  head  and  falls  over  the  shoulders.  The 
figure  exhibits  an  abundance  of  ornament.  An 
unusual  feature  is  that  each  hand  has  six  in- 
stead of  five  fingers. 

Excavations  on  the  supposed  site  of  Jericho, 
near  Ericha,  and  not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea, 
have  produced  interesting  results.  The  city 
wall  was  found  to  consist  of  a  foundation  of 
well-laid  rubble,  with  larger  stones  at  the  bot- 
tom, upon  which  rested  a  wall  of  sun-dried 
bricks.  Inside  tha  wall  was  a  doubly  walled 
citadel  and  below  this  were  the  remains  of 
about  thirty  houses  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. These  houses  faced  on  a  narrow  street. 
The  site  was  occupied  from  about  2000  B.a 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  recently  published  reports  of  the  Har- 
vard expedition  to  Samaria  now  make  it  pos- 
sible to  review  the  work  done  on  this  site. 
Near  the  village  what  was  probably  a  Roman 
temple  was  uncovered,  while  on  the  citadel 
more  important  results  were  obtained.  Here  at 
a  depth  of  thirty  feet  was  found  a  massive  wall 
which  is  probably  of  Hebrew  date,  while  an- 
other cutting  revealed  two  cisterns,  a  plastered 
drain  and  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  was  uncovered  an  im- 
posing staircase,  originally  eighty  feet  broad 
and  still  existing  to  the  height  of  sixteen  steps, 
lu  this  neighborhood  the  excavators  discovered 
a  platform  now  about  fifty-seven  by  twenty- 
seven  feet.  Below  this  were  encountered  re- 
mains of  earlier  walls.  The  only  sculptures  re- 
covered were  a  Roman  torso,  probably  of  Au- 
gustus, and  fragments  of  a  large  head.  A  few 
Greek  graf&ti  and  numerous  fragments  of  Latin 
inscriptions  were  found  as  well  as  bits  of 
painted  stucco  with  Greek  letters  on  them. 

At  Nazareth  in  Galilee  an  important  discov- 
ery has  been  made.  Under  the  church  of  the 
village  have  been  found  substructures  of  the 
ancient  basilica,  and  among  other  objects  were 
recovered  five  polygonal  capitals  which  have  on 
the  four  faces  a  number  of  allegorical  scenes 
illustrating  the  evangelic  narratives. 

In  an  interesting  article  recently  published 
P.  Haupt  holds  that  the  Hamath,  which  was 
conquered  by  Tiglath  Pileser  III.  and  then 
settled  with  Assyrian  colonists,  was  not,  as  is 
usually  believed,  tha  Hamath  in  Northern 
Syria,  but  that  one  located  in  Galilee.  The 
colonists  who  were  settled  here  were  of  Aryan 
stock  brought  from  Media,  and  it  is  from  these 
people  that  the  later  population  of  Galilee  was 
descended.  Although  they  were  Jews  in  reli- 
gion they  were  not  in  race.  If  this  is  true  then 
Jesus  and  his  diaciples  are  to  be  considered  as 
of  Aryan  and  not  Semitic  descent. 

Egypt.  At  Abydos  the  Egyptian  Explora- 
tion Fund  expedition  has  excavated  a  temple 
of  Thothmes  III.  lying  between  the  temple  of 
Rameses  and  the  temenos  of  Osiris.  Near 
Abydos  Garstang  has  opened  a  number  of  fifth 
or  sixth  dynasty  tombs  which  exhibit  a  mode  of 
burial  which  has  not  yet  been  recorded.  In  the 
case  of  both  men  and  women  the  bodies  lie  upon 
their  backs  with  the  legs  crossed.  The  coffin 
was  of  wood  and  on  the  middle  of  tiie  lid  rested 
a  large  inverted  shallow  vessel  of  ted  polished 
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ware.  The  bodiea  were  not  mummified.  In  the 
cofHn  with  them  were  frequently  found  a  copper 
mirror,  alabaster  vases  and  small  pots,  as  well 
as,  sometimea,  a  number  of  copper  implements. 

The  chief  discoveiT-  made  by  Fetrie  at 
Memphis  was  that  of  the  palaee  of  Apries. 
This  king  is  the  Hophra  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
and  was  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah.  The 
size  of  the  palace  can  be  appreciated  from  the 
fact  that  it  measured  about  two  hundred  by 
four  hundred  feet,  that  it  had  a  central  court 
which  was  over  one  hundred  feet  square,  and 
was  elevated  on  a  platform  which  rose  about 
sixty  feet  above  the  plain.  The  halls  were 
roofed  over  by  beams  of  cedar.  Of  especial  in- 
terest was  the  discovery,  in  a  hole  in  the  floor 
of  a  hall,  of  a  silver  bust  of  Hathor  which 
weighed  a  pound.  This  was  used  as  a  strap 
attachment  on  a  palanquin  and  gives  some  im- 
pression of  the  luxury  of  those  who  once  dwelt 
in  this  palace.  The  temple  of  Merenptah, 
which  was  discovered  last  year,  has  now  been 
partly  cleared. 

While  waiting  for  Memphis  to  become  dry 
enough  to  allow  excavation  to  go  on  Petrie  put 
in  two  months  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes 
in  examining  the  locality.  On  the  top  of  the 
mountain  was  found  a  chapel  for  the  apotheosis 
of  the  eleventh  dj^asty  Icing,  Sankh-ka-ra. 
Besides  this  find  a  group  of  concealed  burials, 
one  undisturbed,  were  discovered  in  one  of  the 
desert  valleys.  The  coffin  of  the  unmolested 
group  was  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  earth  and 
stones  only  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness. 
Around  the  coffin  were  ofTerings  of  personal 
ornaments,  food,  furniture,  etc.  On  the  mummy 
itself  were  found  an  electron  girdle,  a  gold 
collar  conBiating  of  four  rows  at  rings,  earrings, 
and  four  gold  Dangles. 

The  Expedition  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  New  York  City  resumed  its  season's  work  at 
Lisht  in  November,  1908,  by  clearing  the 
twelfth  dynasty  tombs  in  the  cemetery  at  the 
side  of  the  pyramid  of  Amenemhat  I.  In 
February  the  main  programme  was  entered 
upon  when  the  excavation  of  the  causeway  and 
tonple  of  the  pyramid  of  Sesostris  I.  was  un- 
dertaken. Tlie  causeway  which  led  from  the 
river  valley  to  the  temple  proved  to  be  a  roofed 
passage  of  limestone  2.60  m.  wide  with  its  side 
walls  painted  at  the  bottom  to  imitate  red 
granite  and  decorated  above  with  colored  relief. 
Excavations  on  the  site  of  the  temple  itself 
have  made  it  clear  that  it  conforms  in  general 
with  the  usual  Old  Empire  pyramid-temples  in 
being  approached  by  a  causeway  which  leads 
into  an  entrance  ball  which  in  turn  leads  into 
the  colonnaded  court.  During  the  excavation  of 
the  temple  much  well-preserved  colored  relief 
came  to  light.  In  the  Oasis  of  Kharga  the  ex- 
pedition has  continued  its  work  on  the  Chris- 
tian Necropolis  and  the  ancient  town  of  Hibis. 
This  town  was  the  residence  of  the  Governor 
and  the  most  important  place  in  the  oasis. 
Here  the  excavations  have  exposed  several  new 
streets  and  houses  which  were  built  on  a  rocky 
knoll.  Finda  of  coins  make  it  evident  that  the 
town  was  still  inhabited  as  late  as  the  close 
of  the  fourth  centuiy  A.D.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  flnde  on  this  site  are  a  series 
of  small  limestone  altars  in  the  form  of  a 
column  with  a  basin  at  the  top  for  fire,  and  a 
group  of  plaster  statuettes  of  which  the  most 
typical  is  that  of  a  seated  male  figure.  The 
lirapeiy  was  colored. 


At  MerOe  the  discoveries  by  Sayce  of  re- 
mains of  the  Temple  of  Amon  show  a  surround- 
ing wall  of  dressed  stone.  The  temple  was  ap- 
proached from  the  cast  by  a  road  which  was 
flanked  on  each  side  by  rams.  On  the  site  of 
the  temple  were  discovered  a  lifie-sized  royal 
statue  as  well  as  an  inscription  of  King  Axum. 
who  apparently  was  the  one  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  overthrow  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia. 
The  mounds  at  Meroe  are  as  extensive  as  those 
at  Memphis.  From  Messaurat  en  Naga  Profes- 
sor Sayce  has  recovered,  he  believes,  the  key  to 
a  partial  decipherment  of  the  Ethiopian  writ- 
ing. 

Among  the  interesting  objects  of  Egyptian 
provenance  is  a  sketch  book,  dating  in  Greek 
times,  which  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the 
Berlin  Museum.  The  papyrus  Is  divided  by  red 
lines  into  small  squares  and  the  figures  are 
sketched  in  with  red  or  gray  and  then  completed 
in  black.  The  subjects  represented  are  a 
hawk-headed  lion,  a  swallow,  a  rooster,  a  seated 
king,  etc. 

Gbeece.  The  activity  of  the  Greeks  has  been 
in  two  directions.  Not  only  have  they  con- 
tinued their  wise  policy  of  restoring  their  an- 
cient monuments  so  far  as  the  existing  re- 
mains safely  allow,  but  they  have  as  well  made 
a  considerable  number  of  excavations  on  various 
sites.  In  reference  to  the  first  field  of  their 
work  it  should  be  noted  that  the  area  in  front 
of  the  Beul6  Gate  has  been  cleared  and  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Acropolis  improved.  On  the 
Acropolis  itself  the  restoration  of  the  Erech- 
theion  is  completed  and  tliat  of  the  Propylaia 
inaugurated.  In  the  worlc  on  both  of  these 
buildings  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Athens  has  contributed  much.  Out- 
side of  Attica  the  Greek  Society  has  also  been 
active.  Much  work  has  been  done  in  restoring 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigaleia,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  which  terra  cotta  remains  of  an  older 
building  have  come  to  light;  the  Hieron  at 
Epidauros  has  been  improved,  and  the  so-called 
tomb  of  Clytemnestra  at  MyceniB  has  been 
strengthened.  In  the  matter  of  excavation 
should  be  mentioned  first  the  work  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Theseum  in 
Athens.  Last  year  a  start  had  been  made  and 
this  year's  work  has  shown  that  the  locality 
was  used  as  a  burial  ground  during  the  time 
that  the  temple  was  used  as  a  church.  As  a 
result  the  earth  has  been  greatly  disturbed  since 
ancient  times.  At  New  Phaleron  Stais  discov- 
ered the  sanctuary  from  which  the  Echelos  re- 
lief of  the  National  Museum  came.  In  JEtolia 
and  Akarnania  Soteriades  has  carried  on  work 
for  the  Greeks  with  the  result  in  Korrata  in 
southern  Akarnania  Mycensan  tombs  have  been 
discovered,  in  which  were  bronze  and  terra  cotta 
ornaments.  At  Sounion  Stais  has  continued 
hia  work  of  last  year  and  found  a  very  ancient 
temple  with  the  base  of  the  cult  statue  still 
in  its  original  position.  From  the  shore  to  the 
great  temple  was  found  a  road  with  houses 
on  either  side.  In  the  island  of  Naxos  a  num- 
ber of  tombs  of  the  known  Cycladic  type  have 
been  located  near  Komiaki.  In  Thessaly  a 
small  temple  has  been  found  at  Itonos,  while  in 
the  Acropolis  of  Pthiotic  Thebes  early  geo- 
metric pottery  with  white  filled  incision  has 
been  recovered.  In  Kephalenia  twelve  late 
Mycentean  tombs  were  discovered.  They  are 
rock-cut  and  the  burial  is  the  contracted  variety 
found  in  the  Cyclades.   Tliis  find  shows  that 
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Myeeniean  culture  extended  far  to  the  west. 
At  8am&  in  the  same  island  were  found  seventy- 
two  undisturbed  pre-Myceniean  burials.  At 
Pa^aaa  in  Theasaly  further  research  haa 
brought  to  light  five  more  towers,  of  the  sort 
reported  In  1908.  One  of  these  was  filled  for  a 
space  of  thirty  metres  with  grave  stelai  of  the 
painted  type  recovered  last  year. 

Crete  has  nothing  spectacular  to  exhibit  this 
year.  At  Knossos  Evans  discovered  near  the 
Royal  Tomb  a  sepulchral  chamber  of  stone  dat- 
ing in  the  Middle  Minoan  III.  period — that  is, 
about  1800  B.C.  Among  other  objects  found  in 
the  tomb  should  be  mentioned  an  intaglio 
mounted  in  gold  and  showing  a  Moiossian  dog 
and  two  men,  and  a  gold  ring  with  four  dancers 
analogous  to  those  of  the  small  frescoes  of 
Knossos.  In  the  small  palace  to  the  west  of 
the  great  palace  was  found  the  lower  part  of 
an  Egyptian  chased  vase  dating  probably  no 
later  than  the  thirteenth  dynasty. 

The  discovery  of  an  inscribed  terra  cotta 
disc,  mentioned  in  the  reports  for  1908,  has 
led  the  Italians  to  continue  investigations  in 
the  neighborhood  of  its  place  of  discovery,  that 
is,  near  the  palace  at  Fhaistoa.  To  the  south 
of  the  great  court  on  the  western  side  of  the 
palace  were  found  remains  of  houses  of  Hel- 
lenistic date,  while  below  them  were  discovered 
specimens  of  Kamares  ware.  At  the  level  of 
the  court  of  the  palace  came  to  light  a  small 
cistern  and  an  older  well,  both  of  which  were 
of  the  time  of  the  older  palace.  On  the  north- 
east slope  of  the  Acropolis  was  uncovered  a 
building  with  a  portico  which  opened  to  the 
north.  Opposite  it  is  a  flight  of  steps,  eighteen 
in  number,  leading  up  to  the  eastern  court  of 
the  palace.  The  portico  dated  in  the  latest 
Middle  Minoan  style.  On  a  part  of  the  Acrop- 
olis have  been  found  potsherds  dating  from 
Geometric  to  Hellenistic  times.  Below  these 
potsherds  Minoan  fragments  have  been  discov- 
ered. 

At  Tyliasos,  which  lies  four  hours  west  of 
Knossos,  a  settlement  dating  in  the  Minoan 
period  has  been  discovered.  Here,  among  other 
objects,  have  been  found  inscribed  tabkts  and 
stone  seals.  Judging  from  the  great  pithoi,  a 
IminEe  faydria,  and  a  large  bronze  vessel  found 
on  the  sit^  the  settlement  dates  in  the  late 
Minoan  I.  or  Middle  Minoan  III.  period. 
Kear  Gortyn  the  same  excavators,  the  Greeks, 
have  begun  to  excavate  a  sanctuary  the  finds 
from  which  date  chiefly  tn  the  second  and  third 
centuries  B.C.  A  large  number  of  terra  cotta 
lamps  and  many  clay  figurines  have  been  found. 
About  two  hours  north  of  Gortpoi  the  excava- 
tors have  discoviered  a  prehiatoric  site. 

At  DeloB,  where  the  French  are  engaged,  the 
ancient  quay  and  mole  have  been  cleared, 
^nds  of  Myceneean  and  Geometric  pottery 
near  the  mole  show  the  antiquity  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  quays  are  much  later  in  date,  and 
belong  in  part  in  the  Archaic  and  in  part  in  the 
Hellenistic  period.  During  an  examination  of 
the  course  of  the  Inopos  a  large  cistern  of  late 
third  century  date  was  found.  The  basin  was 
the  source  of  supply  for  an  elaborate  system 
of  canals.  Besides  this  eistern  a  public  foun- 
tain has  been  located  at  the  aortheast  corner 
of  the  Stoa  of  Antigonos.  The  structure  pre- 
sented a  hexastyle  Doric  facade,  and  was  of 
wood  faced  with  terra  cotta.  The  date  of  the 
building  is  the  early  fifth  century.  On  the  evi- 
dence of  an  inscribed  relief  the  fountain  is 


identified  as  the  Minoan  Spring.  The  temenos 
ia  now  completely  excavated. 

At  Olympia  the  German  excavations  have 
made  it  clear  that  the  oldest  remains  on  this 
site  consist  of  a  prehistoric  settlement  which 
extends  from  the  Metroon  under  the  terrace  of 
the  Treasuries.  This  terrace  is  artiflcfaL  The 
buildings  of  this  early  settiement  are  of  the 
same  apsidal  conatnietion  as  that  of  the  build- 
ings, reported  in  1908,  found  last  year  near  the 
Metroon.  What,  indeed,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  Altar  of  Zeus  is  apparently  only  two  such 
structures  takvn  together.  The  settlement  be- 
longs entirely  in  the  Neolithic  age,  and  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  sand  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  fiood. 
Near  Fylos  have  been  recovered  the  foundation 
and  some  porous  architectural  members  of  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis.  From  these  can 
be  drawn  the  reconstruction  of  the  building. 
At  Samikon  some  prehistoric  monochrome  pot- 
tery aa  well  as  Mycenaean  ware  has  been  found. 
DSrpfeld  would  call  the  site  Arene.  At  Tiryns 
much  has  been  done.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  Upper  Citadel  remains  of  a  pre-Mycenaan 
settlement  came  to  light.  This  ia  characterized 
by  the  peculiar  black-lustre  ware.  Under  room 
xzz.  (Schliemann,  Tiryns,  pi.  ii.)  were  found 
six  large  pithoi  belonging  to  this  time.  The 
buildings  with  their  curved  walls  offer  analogies 
with  the  early  buildings  found  at  Olympia. 
All  around  the  citadel  traces  of  the  lower  town 
have  been  found.  From  the  finds  it  is  evident 
that  immediately  below  the  citadel  at  the  south- 
em  end  was  the  older  part  of  the  town,  dating 
from  the  black-lustre  ware  in  prehistoric  times, 
while  the  later  part  of  the  town,  to  the  north, 
belongs  in  the  late  Mycenaan  times.  The  suc- 
ceeding Geometric  period  at  Tiryns  is  repre- 
sented by  many  tombs.  At  Leukas  Dfirpfeld 
believes  he  has  found  a  building  belon^ng  to 
the  palace  of  Odysseus. 

The  British  School  has  just  completed  its 
excavations  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia  at 
Sparta.  The  work  in  1909  consisted  in  clearing 
up  the  outlying  portions  of  the  sanctuary. 
After  removing  part  of  the  pavement  in  the 
centre  of  the  arena  of  the  Amphitheatre  the 
English  scholars  found  under  it  ashes  and  geo- 
metric potsherds  which  demonstrated  that  the 
worship  of  Artemis  was  much  older  than  the 
structures  on  the  spot  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve. Among  the  noteworthy  archaic  objects 
found  ore  an  ivory  fibula  plate  representing 
Artemis  with  a  snake,  and  a  relief  in  stone 
showing  two  lions  arranged  heraldically.  Ac- 
cording to  tba  excavators  the  latter  may  be  a 
copy  of  the  pediment  of  the  sixth  century 
temple  from  which  two  years  ago  a  colored  re- 
lief in  porous  showing  a  lion  was  recovered, 
A  little  below  Sparta  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Eurotaa  excavations  have  been  conducted  by  the 
English  on  the  site  of  the  Menclaion,  so-called. 
Here  much  pottery  and  many  bronze  orna- 
ments were  found  which  date  for  the  most  part 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  This  is  a 
time  scantily  represented  at  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis.  Below  these  came  Geometric  frag- 
ments, and  at  a  low  level  some  Mycenaan  pot- 
sherds. In  a  neighboring  field  were  discovered 
remains  of  a  Mycennan  pottery  with  frescoed 
walls.  Near  by  Mycemean  pottery  was  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  All  this  affords 
proof  of  a  Myceneean  as  well  as  a  Dorian 
Sparta;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  older  settle- 
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taent  was  at  this  place  while  the  later  was  on 
the  elsBsical  site. 

In  other  parts  of  Greece  the  English  have 
been  active  as  well.  At  Rhitsdna,  the  site  of 
ancient  Mykaleasos,  Messrs.  Burrows  and  Ure 
opened  twenty  graves  and  recovered  as  many  as 
2400  sixth  century  vases  and  figurines.  These 
excavations  are  being  exhibited  at  Thebes,  grave 
by  grave,  so  that  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
Btuaj  is  offered  to  students.  In  Thessaly  the 
British  school  has  opened  two  prehistorie 
mounds.  In  one  of  the  mounds,  that  at  Liano- 
kladi,  three  strata  were  discovered;  the  lowest 
showed  a  red-on-white  ware,  the  next  the  char- 
acteristic black-lustre,  and  the  top  a  coarse  red 
hand-made  ware,  showing  black-paint  geometric 
patterns.  In  the  other  tumulus,  near  Kierion 
in  western  Thessaly,  eight  strata  were  noted. 
A  long  series  of  wares,  including  nine  styles, 
were  uiund,  but  here,  as  in  the  other  tumulus, 
the  red-on-white  ware  was  early  and  succeeded 
by  the  black-lustre  style.  It  is  believed  that 
the  black-lustre  ware,  which  ia  at  home  in 
Ch'chomenos  and  Tiryns,  shows  that  these  neo- 
lithic people  who  made  the  red-on-white  style 
were  invaded  by  those  from  the  south  who  used 
the  black-lustre  style.  This  latter  style  does 
not  last  long  and  is  succeeded  by  Mvcensean 
civilization.  The  dates  for  these  tumuli  are 
suggested  as  1100-2500  B.a 

^e  American  School  is  still  engaged  in  Its 
work  at  Corinth.  The  foundations  of  a  Roman 
temple  have  been  found  near  the  marketplace. 
Outside  the  latter  a  part  of  the  road  to  Sikyon 
has  been  made  out.  This  makes  certain  that 
the  old  temple  on  the  right  of  this  road  is  that 
of  Apollo,  for  here  Pausanias  noted  this  build- 
ing. The  theatre  and  the  paved  court  between 
it  and  the  Odeum,  which  was  found  in  1907, 
have  been  cleared.  Most  interesting  of  all, 
however,  is  the  discovery  of  the  channels  of 
the  fountain  of  Peirene,  its  surrounding  court 
and  the  very  early  reservoirs  and  basins  which 
probably  belong  in  the  time  of  Periander. 

At  Pergamon  the  Germans  are  continuing 
their  work.  Here  IKlrpfeld  has  begun  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  temenos  of  Demeter  and  is 
continuing  that  of  the  Baths.  At  Ephesus  un- 
der Heberdey  the  Austrians  are  at  work  in  the 
valley  between  the  BUIbUl  Dagh  and  the  Ponyir 
Dagh.  Their  efforts  have  been  concentrated  on 
the  Odeum,  which  has  been  completely  cleared. 
It  is  of  the  relation  Roman  type.  The  so- 
called  tomb  of  St.  Luke  has  been  excavated  and 
found  to  be  the  lower  part  of  a  circular  biuld- 
ing  of  which  the  use  is  unknown.  This  served 
as  a  chapel  in  Christian  times.  Besides  doing 
this  work  the  Austrians  have  investigated  the 
water  conduits  on  the  site.  At  Miletus  the 
entablature  and  columns  of  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  were  found  just  as  they 
had  been  deposited  by  the  fatal  earthquake 
which  destroyed  the  temple.  The  frieze  of  the 
building  is  adorned  with  Gorgoneia  more  than 
three  feet  in  height.  On  this  same  site  baths 
and  a  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Egyptian  gods 
have  been  discovered.  A  bust  of  Helios  was 
also  found.  The  Austrian  expedition  to  Lydia 
under  Keil  and  Von  Premerstein  led  to  valu- 
able results  in  the  discovery  of  about  three 
hundred  and  eighty  inscriptions,  some  of  which 
are  in  old  Lydian  characters. 

Among  the  ardueologicol  studies  of  the  year 
one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  Fomtow 
on  Delphi.    This  scholar  asserts  that  he  has 


identified  the  Treasury  of  the  Corinthians  with 
the  structure  which  Homolle  believed  to  be  the 
base  of  the  chariot  dedicated  by  the  city  of 
Cyrene. 

Under  the  foundations  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Sikyonians  the  same  scholar  uncovered  the 
Tholos  of  Sikyon — which  can  be  completely 
restored  as  a  structure  consisting  of  thirteen 
slender  columns,  without  any  inner  wall,  posed 
on  a  circular  platform  6.40  m.  in  diameter.  In 
front  of  the  building  was  probably  a  small 
portal  with  four  columns. 

Another  ingenious  piece  of  work  is  that  of 
Hill  and  Caskey,  who  have  demonstrated  that 
across  the  western  end  of  the  eastern  hall  of 
the  Erechtheion  ran  a  wooden  beam  supported 
by  two  struts  which  rested  on  corbels  let  into 
the  north  and  south  walls. 

Still  another  interesting  study  is  that  of  Dins- 
moor,  fellow  of  the  American  School  in  Athens, 
who  has  shown  that  the  Propylaia  of  the  Acrop- 
olis in  Athens  had  a  roof  tx  a  higher  level  over 
the  east  portico  than  over  the  main  hall. 

Italy.  In  the  Lucus  Furrinn  at  Rome 
Gauckler  has  discovered  a  Syrian  sanctuary  dat- 
ing in  the  first  century  B.O.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  Syrian  cult  was  established  at 
Rome  at  a  much  later  date  than  is  usually  be- 
lieved. In  the  course  of  the  work,  curious 
specimens  of  faience  of  yellow,  green,  and  blue 
colors  were  discovered.  They  are  surely  of 
Babylonian  or  Cbaldnan  origin  and  are  the  flrat 
instances  occurring  in  a  m<mument  dating  in 
the  Imperial  period.  From  the  same  excava^- 
tions  came  an  image  which  Gauckler  thinks  can 
be  identified  as  that  of  the  Syrian  Atargatis. 
In  the  same  grove  has  been  found  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Heliopolitanus. 

In  the  Forum  at  Rome  Boni  has  already  ex- 
plored the  last  two  tombs  belonging  to  the  pre- 
historic necropolis.  In  them  he  found  great 
jars  which  contained  hut-urns  filled  with  bonea 
and  ashes.  These  tombs  are  assigned  to  the 
eighth  and  even  as  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
turies B.C. 

From  a  large  number  of  tombs  at  Populonia, 
dating  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  b.c., 
many  objects  have  been  recovered.  From  one 
tomb,  that  of  a  young  girl,  came  a  gold  diadem 
in  the  form  of  olive  leaves  with  a  great  rose 
in  the  middle,  and  a  head  at  each  end.  Among 
the  other  objects  recovered  by  the  excavation 
was  an  excellent  bronze  statue  representing 
the  suicide  of  Ajax.  At  Ostia,  in  a  street  con- 
necting with  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  a  sanc- 
tuary of  Jupiter  Sabazius  has  been  recently 
discovered.  This  divinity  is  identical  with  the 
Phrygian  Sabazis.  In  the  same  town  a  fine 
statue  of  Ceres  was  found. 

At  Pompeii,  on  private  property  and  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  place  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  excavating,  an  exceptionally  fine 
villa  baa  come  to  light  It  contains  several 
rooms  besides  a  large  dining-room  which  ia 
elegantly  decorated.  The  paintings  are  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  and  show  a  Silenus  giv- 
ing a  drink  to  a  thirsty  man  who  bends  eagerly 
before  him,  a  reclining  figure,  which  may  repre- 
sent Ariadne,  and  a  Victory  striking  at  a  de- 
feated woman  for  whom  one  companion  inter- 
cedes, while  another  beats  a  pair  of  cymbals 
together. 

On  the  island  of  Matya,  off  Sicily,  a  Fhceni* 
cian  settlement  ia  being  excavated.  The  walla 
uncovered  are  of  two  kinds,  Cyclopean,  and  of 
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well  wrougfai  stones.  Two  massively  battle- 
mented  gates  and  two  atone  staircases  have  been 
found.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  island  have 
been  discovered  what  is  apparently  the  harbor 
and  a  narrow  channel  leading  out  from  it. 

Tbe  Soman  authorities  have  in  hand  an  elab- 
orate scheme,  for  which  600,000  Hvres  were 
qtpropriated  in  1908,  for  excavating  the  terrl- 
toi^  known  as  the  "monumental  zodc."  This 
Hme  comprises  tite  epace  between  the  Arch  of 
Constantine,  the  Porta  Oatiensis,  and  the  Porta 
Latina,  and  includes  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  the  declivities  between  the  Coelian  and 
Aventine  hills.  According  to  this  scheme  it  is 
proposed  to  clear  up  the  most  ancient  founda- 
tions near  the  Arch  of  Constantine.  the  Via 
Triumphalis,  and  to  investigate  the  remains  of 
the  monument  of  Septemius  Sererus. 

Fkanck.  On  Ifft.  Aozois,  a  sanctuary  of 
Hygieia  or  Demeter  has  been  uncovered.  There 
are  representations  of  a  cock-fight  as  well  as  of 
other  animals.  At  Mt.  Guerin  excavations  have, 
brought  to  light  three  fragments  of  Qreek 
ampborte,  and  so  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
commercial  relations  between  this  place  and  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  commune  of  Salins,  in 
an  oppidum,  fragments  of  black-figured  and 
red-figured  Greek  ware  were  found  in  conjuoc- 
tion  with  bronzes  and  other  objects  of  the  third 
Halstatt  period. 

Sebtza.  At  Vinca,  on  the  Danube,  excava- 
tion conducted  by  Vassits  showed  a  series  of 
strata,  which,  in  the  oldest  exhibit  anthropo- 
morphic vasea  which  resemble  those  of  the  sec- 
ond city  at  Tro^,  while  the  upper  strata  con- 
tained objects  similar  to  those  found  on  pre- 
bistorio  sites  in  Hungary,  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Thtessaly,  and  even  Crete. 

India.  At  Takht-i-Bahi,  in  the  Peshawar 
Valley,  I>r.  Bpf)oner  found  a  stone  of  peculiar 
greenish  color  decorated  on  its  four  aides  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Buddha.  The  stone  is 
pierced  through  the  centre,  and,  evidently,  was 
the  pediment  of  a  Btupa.  According  to  Spooner 
a  more  perfect  specimen  from  this  cycle  of  the 
Mahaparanirvana  does  not  exist.  Neat  Pe- 
shawar, the  same  scholar  also  found  a  headless 
statue  of  a  goddess  with  four  arms.  This  num- 
ber is  unusual  in  Gandhara  Art. 

'AACHJEOLOOY,  Ahebican.   See  Anthbo- 

POWGT. 

AUCHITECTTJBE.  The  vear  1909  can 
claim  to  its  credit  no  specially  forthstanding 
achievement  in  architecture,  but  rather  a  gen* 
eral  progress  in  the  art  in  all  the  countries  in 
which  li^ge  building  operations  have  been  gen- 
eral for  some  years  past.  Among  European 
countries  France,  Germany  ^  and  England  have 
led  in  the  amount,  quality' and  importance  of 
new  constructions,  with  Austria  and  Italy  fol- 
lowing not  far  behind.  The  Low  Countries  and 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  follow  next,  while 
Spain,  Russia,  Greece  and  Turkey  bring  up  the 
rear.  No  European  nation,  however,  can  com- 
pare with  the  United  States  in  the  amount  and 
cost  of  new  buildings  begun,  completed  or  under 
erection  during  the  year;  and  there  are  those 
even  in  Enrope  who  consider  the  American 
vork  to  stand  first  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
amount,  taken  as  a  whole.  This,  however,  is 
not  by  any  means  universally  conceded,  al- 
though the  virility,  versatility  and  originality 
of  the  work  of  the  American  designers  is  quite 
generally  acknowledged. 


In  EusoPE  one  looks  first  of  all  to  France  for 
interesting  developments  in  the  year's  output  of 
architecture.  The  results  there  are  somewhat 
disappointing.  No  very  notable  edifice  has 
been  begun  or  completed  during  the  year. 
Among  the  most  important  enterprises  under 
way  has  been  the  continuation  of  the  work  on 
the  great  Church  of  the  Sacrg  Osur  on  the 
Hontmartre  hill  in  Paris,  by  the  erection  of  tbe 
great  eastern  tower  over  the  domical  Lady 
Chapel.  This  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Lncien  Magne,  upon  a  design 
based  in  a  general  way  on  the  sketches  left  by 
the  late  M.  Abadie,  the  original  designer  of  the 
church.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  tower  was 
about  three-quarters  finished.  It  is  a  dignified 
and  superbly  constructed  work,  worthy  to  com- 
plete what  is,  internally  at  least,  the  most  Im- 
pressive of  modern  ecclesiastical  structures. 
Tlie  stained  glass  in  the  newer  windows,  tn 
part  the  work  of  a  son  of  M.  Magne,  marks  an 
interesting  and  successful  new  departure  in  the 
use  of  broad,  frank  masses  of  strong  color. 

Except  for  a  projected  annex  to  the  Ministry 
of  Marine,  for  which  a  competition  was  held  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  the  erection  of  an  annex  to 
the  Credit  Lyonnais,  by  A.  Narjoux,  there  has 
been  little  or  no  important  work  of  a  public 
character  begun  in  Paris.  The  onward  mareh 
of  apartment-house  building,  however,  goes  on 
apace.  Most  of  the  bouaes  betray  the  influence 
of  tbe  Art  Nouveau  movement,  purged,  how- 
ever, of  the  extreme  vagaries  and  extravagances 
that  were  common  a  tew  years  ago.  Bay-win- 
dows and  heavily-corbelled  balconies  are  fre- 
quent; the  roof  masses  far  more  varied  and 
picturesque  than  formerly,  and  the  sculptured 
detail,  especially  of  naturalistic  flowers  and 
foliage,  often  very  beautiful.  As  a  whole,  how- 
ever, these  modem  strneturea  lark  the  charm 
and  ele^ce  often  found  in  buildings  of  more 
conventional  design. 

White  no  very  important  public  buildings  have 
been  nnder  erection  during  the  year,  a  very 
important  and  interesting  structure  has  been  in 
part  demolished.  This  is  the  great  Galerie  des 
Machines,  erected  in  1889  at  the  rear  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  for  the  exhibition  of  that  year 
— tlie  finest,  certainly  the  most  elegant,  of  all 
modem  metal-roofed  halls  of  wide  span.  It  is 
being  removed  to  make  room  for  two  permanent 
exhibition  halls  of  less  unmanageably  vast  di- 
mensions. Among  other  municipal  enterprises 
ahonld  be  mentioned  the  Boulevard  Raspail,  be- 
gun many  years  ago,  but  only  recently  carried 
on  with  vigor  by  the  demolition  of  old  houses 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  city.  The  past  year 
has  witnessed  the  virtual  completion  of  this 
great  new  thoroughfare. 

In  other  French  cities  there  has  been  about 
the  usual  activity  in  the  building  of  theatres, 
toum  halls,  prefectures,  courts  of  justice,  schools 
and  hospitals;  among  them  the  hAtel-de-ville  at 
Roubaix,  by  V,  Laloux,  and  the  Post  Office  at 
Dijon,  by  Perreau.  The  city  of  Lyons  is  about 
to  begin  the  erection  of  an  immense  stock-yard, 
cattle  market  and  abattoir,  covering  many  acres, 
for  which  the  plans  by  Tony  Gamier  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Salon  of  1909. 

In  the  field  of  French  architectural  arche- 
ology, 1909  has  had  no  very  notable  annals  to 
offer.  The  Cathedral  of  Chartrcs  has  been  un- 
dergoing careful  restoration  as  to  its  wonderful 
North  porch,  the  South  porch  having  been  thor- 
oughly repaired  and  relieved  of  its  long-dia- 
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figuring  shorings  in  recent  yearg.  The  little  pleted  at  Cardiff,  and  an  important  competition 
Romanesque  Church  of  Morieuval,  so  important  for  the  Middlesborough  Public  Library,  indi- 
arch^logically  in  spite  of  its  modest  dimeii-  cate  continued  though  moderate  activity  in  a 
sions,  has  been  stripped  of  the  late  and  debased  department  of  design  which  haa  never  had  in 
porch  at  the  West  End,  which — so  far,  at  least  Great  Britain  the  opportunities  afforded  in  the 
as  appearances  indicate — ^was  orifplnally  with-  United  States  fay  the  unexampled  multiplica- 
out  doors,  its  three  arched  entrances  being  en-  tion  of  libraries  during  the  past  few  yeara. 
tirely  open  to  the  exterior  world.  Theae  Another  branch  of  design  in  which  American 
restorations  and  others  of  less  importance  are  architects  have  achieved  a  certain  8ucce83  at 
being  directed  by  M.  Selmereheim,  the  accom-  home  is  represented  in  London  by  the  monu- 
plished  architect  of  the  Commission  des  Monu-  mental  building  completed  in  1909  from  plans 
ments  historiquea,  by  R.  F,  Atkinson  for  "  Selfridge's,"  the  new 

In  GbbMjUtt  thera  has  been  about  the  normal  American  department  store  on  Oxford  Street, 
activity  in  building,  on  the  whole  a  stronger  Among  other  buildings  completed  or  nearly  coin- 
movement  than  in  France.  Particularly  has  pleted  in  1900  in  London  the  Royal  Automobile 
the  movement  for  municipal  imi»rovement  as-  Club  stands  conspicuous,  not  only  by  its  sise 
anmed  important  dimensions.  With  greet  fore-  and  cost,  but  also  because  of  its  somewhat  ae- 
sight,  many  of  the  German  cities  are  planning,  verely  classical  de^gn  in  a  rather  cold  and 
in  advance,  for  the  future  development  of  their  formal  style  rarely  seen  in  London  in  recent 
suburban  districts,  while  others  have  held  com-  years.  Elsewhere,  among  many  other  buildings 
petitions  for  the  remodeling  of  the  older  parts  perhaps  but  little  less  worthy  of  notice,  may 
of  the  city  proper.  In  the  twin  cities  of  Ham-  be  mentioned  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary 
burg-AUona,  the  entire  railway  terminal  system  by  Reginald  Blomdeld,  a  very  extensive  group 
has  been  reconstructed  and  remodeled,  a  new  of  hospital  buildings;  in  Edinburgh,  the  new 
Haupthahnhof  erected  in  each  of  the  two  building  (or  rather  one-half  of  the  design) 
cities,  and  new  suborban  Btaticms,  round-  for  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Art,  and  the  be- 
houses,  freight-depota,  etc.,  provided.  The  ginning  of  a  memorial  chapel  of  very  considfrr- 
design  of  these  is  frank  and  expressive,  in  some  able  cost  and  elegance  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
degree  eleganl^  though  not  quite  attaining  the  south  transept  of  St.  Giles  Cathedral  by  H.  T. 
highest  possible  merit  in  their  class  of  design.  Oliver,    Work  has  been  continued  on  a  number 

An  interrating  and  thus  far  successful  experi-  of  important  structures  begun  in  previous 
ment  is  a  vast  cooperative  store-building,  in  jtars,  among  the  moat  notable  of  which  are  the 
which  about  sixty  merchants  unite  to  exhibit  great  Liverpool  Cathedral;  the  new  extension 
and  sell  their  goods.  The  buildino,  on  the  of  the  British  Museum,  by  Mr.  W.  Burnett; 
Friedrichstrasse,  is  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  in  London,  by 
oovers  98,368  square  feet,  or  nearly  2^  acres  of  Mr.  Brock;  the  Wesley  Memorial  building  near 
ground.  It  is  architecturally  far  more  inter-  Westminster  Abbey,  and  various  buildings 
esting  internally  than  externally,  and  cost  along  the  Kingsway.  The  new  building  for  the 
8,SO0,O0O  marks  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  London  County  Council  has  been  h^n,  but 
land.  had  hardly  risen  to  view  above  ground  at  the 

At  Munich  a  number  of  important  new  uni-  close  of  the  year.  A  number  of  new  buildings 
versity  buildings  have  been  completed,  chiefly  are  being  erected,  or  have  been  recently  fin- 
for  the  Medical  Faculty;  an  Anatomical  Mu-  ished,  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  from  plans 
seum,  by  Heilmann  and  Littmann;  a  building  by  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.  A.,  and  there  has  been  a 
for  Psychiatry,  another  for  research  labors-  normal  activity  in  the  building  of  churches, 
tories,  etc  Of  bouses,  villas,  apartments,  and  schools  and  houses,  in  the  first  and  last  of 
shops,  the  year's  production  calls  for  no  special  which  categories  the  English  architects  have 
notice.  continued  to  do  much  admirable  work,  hardly 

Data  for  AUSTRIA  indicate  about  the  usual  equaled,  if  at  all,  in  any  other  country.  An 
activity,  with  no  important  forthatanding  work,  important  British  work,  though  not  erected  In 
A  new  Exchange  for  Trade  and  Indtratry  (Han-  Great  Britain  itself,  is  the  Queen  Victoria 
dels  und  Gewerbekammer)  is  among  the  year's  Memorial  Hall,  the  erection  of  which  was- b^un 
buildings  in  Vienna.  in  Calcutta  (India)  from  plans  by  Sir  William 

In  Great  Britain  the  most  notable  arehitec-  Emerson, 
tural  event  of  the  past  year  was  the  opening  The  year  has  been  marked  by  an  increasing 
lof  the  newly  completed  Victoria  and  Albert  interest  in  the  problem  of  architectural  educa- 
Museum  in  South  Kensington  (London)  in  tion  and  the  opening  of  new  courses  in  archi- 
April  by  the  King.  This  immense  edifice  has  tecture  in  various  centres,  as  in  tlie  Edinburgh 
been  nearly  four  years  in  building,  from  the  College  of  Art  and  in  Liverpool  University, 
plans  of  Sir  Aston  Webb,  and  affords  ample  where,  among  other  steps  in  advance,  there  has 
and  much  needed  accommodation  for  the  con-  been  founded  a  chair  of  Civic  Art  and  Town 
stantly  growing  artistic  and  industrial  collec-  Planning,  whose  first  incumbent  is  Professor 
tiona  of  that  celebrated  museum.  The  archi-  C.  H.  Reilly.  A  very  active  controversy  as  to 
tecture  of  the  new  building  is,  however,  a  little  the  establishment  of  a  curriculum  in  architec- 
disappointing,  both  internally  and  externally,  ture  at  Cambridge  University  ended  in  the 
It  is  in  excellent  taste,  refined  and  generally  failure,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  of  the  pro- 
pleasing,  but  it  hardly  possesses  the  grandeur  posed  enterprise. 

and  interest  which  one  might  suppose  its  im-  In  the  field  of  archceological  restoration  in- 
posing  dimensions  would  hare  permitted  its  de-  tercst  has  been  chiefly  centred  on  Winchester 
si^er  to  impart  to  it.  New  buildings  for  Bir-  Cathedral,  whose  foundations  in  a  wet  and 
mingbam  University,  by  the  same  architect,  springy  soil  have  begun  to  give  way  after 
with  Mr.  Ingus  Bell,  have  also  been  completed  having  apparently  sufficed  for  nearly  or 
during  the  year,  and  these  two  are  the  most  quite  eight  hundred  years.  The  difficult  task 
important  enterprises  completed  during  1909.  of  underpinning  these  foundations,  of  restoring 
The  National  Library  of  Wales,  recently  com-  the  walla  and  piers,  if  possible,  to  the  verticil 
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and  of  proriding  a^init  further  eollapse,  ia  The  enterprising  East  European  capitals  of 

under  the  general  direction  of  T.  G.  Jaclcson,  Bofla   (Bulgaria),  Bucharest   (Rumania),  and 

It  A.,  assisted        competent  engineering  ex-  Buda-Ppsth  (Hun^;^)  were  the  scenes  of  a 

perts.  considerable  building  activity,  but  exact  data 

In   IlAtT   the   most   notable   architectural  are  not  available  at  this  writing  for  compiling 

features  of  the  year  have  been  the  substantial  a  precise  record  of  it. 

completion  of  the  vast  Palace  of  Justice  in  the  In  the  United  States,  while  the  year's 
Castelli  quarter  of  Rome,  across  the  Tiber;  and  record  was  not  extraordinary,  it  was  one  of 
the  very  active  continuance  of  work  on  the  very  great  and  encouraging  activity  along  all 
colossal  Victor  Emmanuel  monument  at  the  lines,  showing  complete  recovery  from  the  dis- 
head  of  the  Corso  In  the  same  city.  The  Palace  aatrous  financial  crisis  of  li>07.  No  feature  of 
of  Justice  is  over-ornate  in  design,  but,  apart  this  activity  is  more  noteworthy,  and  none  at 
from  its  details,  well  composed  and  solidly  con<  dramatically  interesting,  as  that  which  marked 
Btructed.  The  Victor  Emmanuel  monument,  the  the  third  year  of  San  Francisco's  phoenix-like 
crowning  work  of  the  late  Sipnor  Beltrami,  revival  from  the  flame  and  destruction  of  April, 
stands  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  over-  11)06.  A  very  targe  proportion  of  the  devas- 
looking  the  Corso,  and  consists  of  a  colossal  tated  city  has  been  entirely  reconstructed,  and 
colonnade  with  projecting  terminal  wings,  the  year  1900  saw  the  completion  of  a  great 
standing  on  a  lofty  podium  or  basement,  and  number  of  ofUce  buildings,  churches  and  other 
framing  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  edifices  in  a  more  substantial,  flre-resisting  con* 
great  king  and  warrior  whom  It  commemorates,  struction  than  was  to  be  seen  before  the  earth- 
It  is  richly  adorned  with  symbolic  and  alle-  quake  and  fire.  It  has  been  a  remarkable  exhi- 
gorieal  sculpture,  the  halls  behind  the  colon-  bition  of  pluck,  enterprise,  and  skill,  with  the 
nade  are  sumptuously  lined  with  precious  mar-  ime  drawback  that  the  opportunity  was  not 
bles,  and  the  cost  will  run  up  probably  to  nearly  improved  for  remodeling  the  street  plan  as  pro- 
or  quite  $15,000,000.  The  lesser  Palace  of  posed  by  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Burnham. 
Venice  (the  Palazetto)  is  to  be  demolished,  as  In  New  York,  the  forthstanding  architectural 
it  obstructs  the  view  of  part  of  the  monument  features  of  the  year  were  the  completion  of  the 
from  the  Corso;  but  this  interesting  fifteenth-  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company's  tower- 
century  palace  is  to  be  later  reSrected,  stone  building,  over  700  feet  high,  with  47  stories  of 
for  stone,  on  another  site.  offices,    the    highest    inhabited    building  ever 

At  Milan  a  great  church  to  be  dedicated  to  erected;  the  completion  and  closing  in  of  the 

the  Sacred  Heart  is  in  process  of  erection;  at  crossing  or  rotunda  and  choir  of  the  Cathedral 

Bergamo  the  municipal  improvements   (great  of  St.  John  the  Bivlne  (Heins  and  Lafarge), 

square,  arcade,  tower,  etc.)  announced  a  year  so  far  as  the  main  construction  is  concern^— 

ago  were  being  actively  prosecuted  under  Signer  the  hemispherical  dome  on  pendentives  adding 

Quaroni's  direction;  and  at  Venice  the  great  another  element  of  incongruity  and  incoherence 

Campanile  of  St.  Mark  was  carried  up  to  a  to  this  singular  and  heterogeneous  edifice;  the 

height  of  some  830  feet  before  the  close  of  the  beginning  of  active  work  on  the  new  municipal 

year.  oflicc  building  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  terminus 

In  other  countries  many  important  buildings  (McKim,    Mead    and    White);    the  advance 

escape  the  writer's  notice  through  failure  to  towards    completion    of    the    Public  Library 

publish  them  until  (if  at  all)  a  year  or  more  Building   (CarrCre  and  Hastings)   now  receiv- 

after  their  completion.    As  observed  in  a  pre-  ing  its  interior  finish  j  the  rapid  progress  of 

TiouB  issue,  there  is  a  Tery  considerable  archi-  work  on  the  new  Pennsylvania  terminal  at 

tectural  activity  In  South  America,  of  which  Thirty-first  Street  (McKlm,  Head  and  White), 

no  information  reaches  North   Americans  ex-  which  now  begins  to  display  its  imposing  dimen- 

cept  by  rare  illustrated  articles  in  the  maga-  sions  and  fine  masses,  a  truly  noble  edifice;  the 

zines.    To  a  less  extent  the  same  is  true  of  completion    and   opening   of   the  Queensboro' 

Canada,  which  might  well  support  a  fine  illus-  Bridge,  a  great  cantilever  bridge  crossing  from 

trated  architectural  monthly,  in  which  to  ex-  Manhattan  to  Queens  over  BlackweU's  Island, 

bibit  the  large  amount  of  excellent  work  being  with  architectural  features  of  decided  interest 

done  in  the  Dominion  by  both  Canadian  and  designed  by  H.  P.  Hornbostel;  the.  approach  to 

American  architects.  completion  of  the  Manhattan  Bridge  (Carr^re 

Before  turning  to  the  architectural  record  of  and  Hastings) ;  the  external  completion  of  the 
1009  in  the  United  States  we  may  add  to  the  striking  group  of  Gothic  buildings  by  Allen 
foregoing  survey  the  completion  of  the  Royal  and  Collens  for  the  Union  Theolc^cal  Semi- 
Palace  at  Laeken  (Belgium)  from  designs  by  nary;  the  completion  of  the  vast  Belnord  apart- 
Ch.  Girault  of  Paris;  the  extension  of  the  Royal  ment  house  (by  Hess  and  Weeks) ;  and  of  the 
Palace  at  Brussels,  by  the  late  M.  Maquet:  new  Police  Headquarters  (Hoppin  and  Koen)  ; 
in  the  latter  city  the  completion  of  the  large  the  opening  of  new  and  imposing  Afasonic  Halls 
banking  building  of  the  Soci6t6  C^f'rale  de  in  Manhattan  (by  H.  P.  Knowles)  and  in 
Belgique  and  the  inauguration  of  extensive  Brooklyn  (Lord  and  Hewlett) ,  and  the  corn- 
municipal  improvements  by  the  cutting  of  wide  piction  and  opening  of  the  beautiful  New 
streets  through  congested  districts,  especially  Theatre  on  Central  Park  West  (Carrfire  and 
those  between  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Cathe-  Hastings). 

dral  of  Ste.  Gudute;  at  Copenhagen  a  new  Royal  In  Boston  the  completion  of  the  great  and 
Palace  or  chAteau  by  Jorgensen;  in  Constanti-  beautiful  new  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a  classic 
nople,  under  a  new  and  progressive  rf'gime,  the  structure  some  600  feet  long,  designed  by  Guy 
year  has  witnessed  the  completion  and  opening  Lowell,  was  the  most  notable  architectural 
of  an  imposing  new  Post-Oflice  building,  the  event.  It  is  the  finest  and  largest  single  build- 
beginning  of  a  new  CuHtom  House,  the  exten-  ing  thus  far  erected  for  art  museum  purposes 
sion  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  and  the  in  America,  and  compares  favorably  with  the 
transformation  of  the  superb  Palace  of  Chera-  finest  examples  in  Europe,  Two  important 
gao  on  the  Bosphorus  into  a  Parliament  Hall,  competitions  were  held,  one  for  the  Boston 
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Koman  Catholic  College,  for  which  the  prize  tomber  14,  of  the  most  noted  of  modem  Amer- 
waa  won  by  Maginnis  and  Walsh;  and  for  the  ican  architects,  Mr.  Charles  FoUen  McKim,  to 
Peter  Brent  Brigham  Hospital,  for  which  the  whom  more  thi»n  to  any  other  one  person  the 

?rize  was  awarded  to  Codman  and  Despradelle.  progress  of  architecture  and  the  improvement 
a  Philadelphia  the  great  new  Wanamaker  of  public  taste  in  matters  especially  of  mona< 
fltore  was  carried  well  on  towards  final  com-  mental  and  public  architecture  in  the  United 
pletion — a  dignified  and  elegant  design;  and  States  are  due.  A  designer  of  great  and  noble 
there  was  built  in  the  same  city  for  the  United  buildings  and  founder  of  the  American  Academy 
States  Marine  Corps,  from  designs  by  Rankin,  at  Rome,  he  was  a  constant  force  working  for 
Kellogg  and  Crane,  an  Equipment  Store  House  the  adoption  of  higher  ideals  and  loftier  con- 
of  unusually  interesting  architecture  in  its  ceptions  in  his  chosen  art.  Another  notable 
successful  adaptation  of 'classic  motifs  to  con-  figure  has  passed  away  in  the  death  of  M.  Au- 
struction  in  brick  and  to  the  expression  of  its  guste  Cboisy,  author  of  worlES  on  the  history 
utilitarian  purpose.  The  building  activity  in  of  architecture  which  stand  very  high  in  the 
Chicago  was  well  up  to  former  records,  but  not  world  of  architectural  scholarship.  During  the 
exceptional,  and  excepting  the  new  University  Wist  year  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  one  of  the  most 
Club,  the  completion  of  the  new  Chicago  and  distinguished  of  living  English  architects,  has 
Northwestern  terminal,  and  a  number  of  withdrawn  formally  from  the  practice  of  his 
banking  and  office  buildings,  baa  no  specially  profession. 

prominent   building   to   its   credit  for    1909.      aBCTIC    EZFLOBATION.      See  POLAB 

Other  railway  stations  may  here  be  men-  reskabcH 
tioned  as  of  the  past  year:  a  great  Union  Sta-  ' 

tion  at  New  Orleans  (Daniel  Bumham),  the  ABOENTIHA.  A  South  American  republic 
new  D.  L.  &  W.  Station  at  Seranton,  Pa.,  begun  lying  between  Chile  and  the  southern  Atlantic 
in  1M8  (K.  Murchison),  and  the  interesting  coast  The  capital  is  Buenos  Ayres. 
terminal  of  the  Hudson  River  Tunnels  in  the  Asea  and  Population.  The  republic  consists 
subterranean  portions  and  part  of  the  ground  of  14  provinces,  10  territories,  and  the  federal 
story  of  the  Terminal  Building  in  New  York.  district  (city)  of  Buenos  Ayres,  having  an  ag- 
in Washington  the  two  great  office  buildings  gregate  area  estimated  at  1,138,352  square  miles, 
for  the  Senate  and  House,  which  have  been  for  The  census  of  1895  showed  a  population  of  3,- 
some  years  building  (Carr^re  and  Hastings),  954,911;  official  estimate  of  1907,  6,210,428; 
were  finally  completed.  At  Pittsburgh  work  estimate  at  the  end  of  1908,  6,484,023,  of  whom 
was  b^^un  on  the  great  group  of  buildings  pro-  about  1,800,000  were  foreign-boru  and  2,400,000 
jected  lor  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  (H.  F.  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents.  TheprovinOM 
Hornbostel),  and  the  First  National  Bank  com-  having  the  largest  populations  (estimated)  were 

gleted,  a  striking  anif  repressive  design  by  Buenos  Ayres,  1,647,029;  Santa  F^,  816,401; 
aniel  Bumham.  At  Baltimore  the  Provident  C6rdoba,  546,844;  Entre  Rios,  406,867;  Corrien- 
,  Savings  Bank,  by  York  and  Sawyer,  added  tes,  319,386;  Tucum&n,  293,211;  and  Mendoza, 
another  to  tbeir  long  list  of  successful  banking  216,196.  The  most  densely  inhabited  portions 
buildings.  Other  buildings  and  projects  to  be  are  the  federal  district  and  the  provinces  of 
credited  to  1909,  among  a  vast  number  which  Tucum&n,  Entre  Rios,  Santa  F6,  and  Buenos 
there  is  no  room  to  mention,  are  the  New  York  Ayres.  The  population  of  Buenos  Ayres,  next 
State  Normal  College  at  Albany  (Ross,  Heins,  to  Paris  the  largest  Latin  city,  was  estimated 
Ware);  permanent  buildings  for  the  New  York  at  1,203,060  on  May  30,  1900.  The  growth  of 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  (Green  and  Wicks) ;  this  cityi  not  only  in  population  but  in  improve- 
new  buildings  and  a  new  and  coherent  plan  of  ments  of  all  kinds,  hat  been  extraordinary.  It 
srebitectural  development  for  Princeton  Uni-  possesses  one  of  the  finest  systems  of  docks  and 
versity;  a  long  list  of  buildings  at  the  various  wharves  in  the  world  and  has  projected  an  ex- 
universities  and  larger  colleges  throughout  the  tensive  system  of  underground  railways.  Other 
Union;  and  last,  but  of  greater  architectural  important  cities,  with  population  according  to 
interest  and  importance  than  all  the  foregoing,  latest  available  statistics,  ore:  Rosario  (1906), 
the  beautiful  though  temporary  buildings  of  the  150,686;  La  Plata,  80,000;  Tucumfin  (1909), 
recent  Alaska-Yukon-Facific  Exhibition  at  66,917;  C6rdoba,  53,000;  Bahia  Blanca,  37,755; 
Seattle,  Wash.,  for  the  special  display  of  the  Mendoza,  35,814;  ParanA,  27,000.  In  1908  ihe 
resources  and  products  of  Alaska  and  the  over-sea  immigration  was  265,710,  as  against 
Northwestern  and  Pacific  States.  Howard  and  209,103  in  1907;  in  addition  there  were  47,402 
Galloway  were  the  architects  of  the  whole  gen-  arrivals  from  Montevideo,  making  a  total  of 
eral  design  and  most  of  the  important  buildings,  303,112,  as  compared  with  257,924  in  1907.  The 
which  were  as  a  whole  remarkably  successfuL  emigrants  in  1907  numbered  90,190;  in  1908, 
During  the  year  the  use  of  concrete  was  127,032.  Of  the  immigrants  in  1908,  116,069 
widely  extended,  especially  in  combination  with  received  free  transport  to  the  interior  and  were 
hollow  tile  and  stucco  for  relatively  inexpen-  located  in  small  groups  at  1010  different  places, 
sive  rural  residences,  many  of  them  being  made  In  1908  the  over-sea  immigrants  included  107,- 
fireproof  throughout.  The  diminution  in  our  367  Spaniards,  78,947  Italians,  and  6780  Bus- 
national  timber  supply  and  th«  increa^  and  sians;  only  326  came  from  North  America, 
growing  cost  of  wood  have  brought  about  a  The  total  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived 
situation  in  which  such  construction  in  tile  in  Argentina  from  1857  to  1906  inclusive  was 
and  concrete  is  hut  little  more  costly,  while  3,178,456,  of  whom  nearly  1,800,000  were 
far  more  safe  and  durable,  than  ordinary  Italians.  Immigrants  arriving  in  1901-08  num- 
framed  construction   in  wood.     The  develop-  bered  1,243,379. 

ment  of  new  and  interesting  types  of  house  Education".  Primary  instruction  is  free, 
architecture  appeared  to  be  going  on  as  a  con-  secular,  and  nominally  compulsory,  but  about 
sequence  of  this  change  of  materials.  See  Con-  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  over  six  years  of  age 
CBETE.  are  illiterate.     In   190ft  the  primary  schools 

The  year  was  marked  by  the  death,  on  Sep-  numbered  5941,  with  567,657  registered  pupils. 
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Secondary  education  Is  controlled  hy  tbe  Fed-  reapeetively,  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres  had 
era)  goTemment.  There  are  about  20  lyceums  16,351^35,  2,&ig,8S3,  and  34,«04,972.  Corri- 
and  45  normal  schools.  On  May  24,  1909,  a  entes,  4^76,896,  606,130,  and  -3,138,663;  Santa 
new  industrial  school,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $484,-  3,413,446,  913,066,  and  069,406;  Entre  Bios, 
000,  was  opened  at  Buenos  Ayres.  For  higher  3.145,639,  647.107,  and  7,005,469;  C6rdoba, 
education  there  are  national  universities  at  2,639,480,  907,614,  and  1,992,110.  It  ia  seen 
Buenos  Ayres  and  C6rdoba,  provincial  univer-  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  live-stock 
sities  at  Santa  ¥6,  La  Plata,  and  Paran&,  a  are  in  the  eastern  provinces,  all  but  one  of 
school  of  mines,  a  coll^  of  agriculture,  a  school  which  border  on  the  River  Plata;  together  tliey 
of  commerce,  a  military  and  a  naval  school,  etc.  had  in  1908  21,191,076  cattle,  4,719,712  horses, 
In  addition  to  the  public  educational  institu-  and  45,718,410  sheep.  It  was  in  these  prov- 
tioni,  there  are  numerous  private  schools  inoes,  however,  that  occurred  the  great  decline 
tiiroughout  the  counfay.  Newspapers  are  pub-  in  the  number  of  sheep — 16,623,176  less  than 
lisbed  in  even  the  smaller  towns,  and  in  in  189&— a  decline  due  partly  to  the  substi- 
Buenos  Ayres  472  periodicals  of  all  kinds  are  tution  of  cattle  for  sheep  on  the  pastures  and 
reported,  of  which  66  ore  dailies,  16  tri-week-  partly  to  the  remarkable  development  of  cereal 
lies,  44  bi-weeklies,  191  weeklies,  and  64  month-  production  In  this  part  of  the  Republic.  The 
lies.  The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism,  decline  in  sheep  was  partly  oiTset  by  a  net 
but  religious  toleration  prevails.  increase  In  the  territories  of  about  9,000,000. 

Aaaicm.TDBB,  Stock  HAlsmo,  xrc.  To  her  The  Argentine  government  in  various  ways 
farms  and  live-stock  Argentina  owes  her  con-  encourages  and  protects  the  live-stock  industry, 
stantly  increasing  prosperity.  For  the  agri-  Animal  expositions  held  at  Palermo,  near  Bue- 
eultural  year  19^'9,  the  total  cultivated  area  nos  Ayres,  show  a  constant  improvement  in 
was  reported  at  15,830,663  hectares  (1  hectare  =  breeding  and  selectW  of  stock,  and  rigid  quar- 
2.471  acres),  the  areas  sown  to  the  principal  antine  regulations  are  in  force  regarding  the 
crops  being  as  follows:    Wheat.  6,063,100  hec-  importation  of  animals. 

tares;  corn,  2.973,900;  flax.  1,534,300;  oats,  Argentina's  meat-packing  industry  has  aa- 
633,300.  About  4,000,000  hectares  are  under  sumed  extraordinary  importance.  Returns  for 
alfalfa,  and  66,000  hectares  are  planted  to  1908,  perhaps  not  complete,  showed  for  the 
vineyards.  The  cultivated  area  in  1908-9  freezing  ana  salting  establishments  a  slaugh- 
showed  about  a  10  per  cent,  increase  over  ter  of  981,966  cattle,  3,827,846  sheep,  and  14,- 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  areas  611  gwine.  In  addition  these  establishments 
sown  to  wheat,  corn  and  flax,  the  province  of  slaughtered  764,300  Uruguayan  and  425,000 
Buenos  Ayres  was  credited  with  40,  49,  and  28  Brazilian  cattle. 

per  cent.,  respectively.  Santa  Fg  had  23  per  Cconpared  with  the  meat  packing,  the  dairy 
cent,  of  the  wheat  area,  28  of  the  corn,  and  industry,  which  centres  in  the  province  of  Bue- 
44  of  the  flax;  C6rdoba.  26  per  cent,  of  the  nos  Ayres,  is  small.  Returns  from  579  estab- 
wheat,  0  per  cent,  of  the  corn,  and  II  per  cent,  of  lishments  showed,  for  1907,  a  milk  produo- 
the  flax;  Entre  Rios,  5  per  cent,  of  the  wheat,  tion  of  206,822,196  litres  and  a  butter  produc- 
4  of  the  corn,  and  16  of  the  flax.  Of  the  633,-  tion  of  6.727,988  kilos.  Cheese  produced  in  1907 
300  hectares  sown  to  oats,  579,700  hectares  amounted  to  about  1,670,802  kilos, 
were  in  tiie  province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  In  1895  there  were  82,497  ostriches  in  Argen- 
estimated  yields  of  the  staple  crops  in  the  tina;  in  1908,  422,783.  There  is  a  constantly 
1908-9  season  were:  Whea^  6,769,186  tons;  growing  demand  for  plumes  in  ^  country,  bo 
com,  ff,930,000  tons;  flaxseed,  1,457,686  tons;  that^  notwithstanding  the  increaaing  flocksj  ncr 
and  oata,  791,625  tons.  In  1907  the  produc*  ports  have  been  declined, 
tion  of  sugar  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Tucu-  The  northern  provinces  are  rich  in  timber, 
mAn  amounted  to  109,446  tcnis;  in  1008,  161,-  and  the  quebratuio  industry  especially  has 
662  tons.  Wine  production  in  1907  amounted  become  important  (See  Fobestsy.)  Mineral 
to  169,722,391  litres,  and  in  1908,  186,091,072  production  is  retarded  by  the  present  lack  of 
litres;  of  the  latter  amount  174,297,392  litres  capital,  difficulties  of  transportation,  and  the 
were  produced  in  the  province  of  Mendoza.  high  price  of  fuel.  Small  quantities  of  salt. 
Cotton  and.  silk  culture  have  b^fun  to  be  of  copper,  and  gold  are  mined, 
some  importance,  and  the  cultivation  of  yerba  MAiruFACTUBia.  Manufacturing  which  la 
mate  is  now  being  fostered  hy  the  government,  hampered  l^  the  lack  of  fuel,  does  not  show  a 
In  1909  a  plan  was  projected  for  a  system  of  great  development.  In  1907  there  were  360 
irrigatitm,  ioeUng  upwards  of  $24,000,000,  to  flour  mills,  of  which  290  were  in  operation, 
effect  a  more  advantf^eous  distribution  of  the  grinding  1,021,252  metric  tons  of  whei^,  yield- 
waters  of  the  N^ro,  Limay,  Teroero,  Mendoza,  ing  697,863  tons  of  flour,  176,339  tons  of  bran, 
Xeuqnen,  Tumay&n,  Saldo,  Diamante,  Atuel,  93,030  tons  of  middlings,  and  18,964  tons  of 
and  Dulce  rivers.  seconds.    Of  the  amount  ground  about  59  per 

The  third  general  census  of  live-stock  in  the  cent,  was  produced  in  the  city  and  province  of 
Republic  was  taken  in  May,  1908,  the  two  pre-  Buenos  Ayres.  There  are  two  cotton  spinning 
vious  enumexations  having  been  made  in  1888  mills  and  66  weaving  eatablishmeats.  Tobacco 
and  1806.  The  returns  of  the  third  census  factories  number  77,  representing  an  invest- 
showed  an  increase  over  1806  in  the  number  ment  of  $3,440,272  and  an  annual  output  valued 
of  each  kind  of  live-stock  except  sheep.  The  at  about  $12,783,000.  The  greater  part  of  the 
figures  for  1806  and  1908  respectively  are:  manufacturing  ia  in  Buenos  Ayres  city  and 
Cattle,  21,701,526  and  29,116,625;  horses,  4,446,-  province.  At  the  beginning  of  1909  there  were 
859  and  7,531,376;  sheep,  74,379.562  and  67,-  within  this  area  8647  factories,  of  which  about 
211,754;  swine,  652.766  and  1,403,591;  goats,  three-fourths  were  owned  by  foreigners.  The 
2,748,860  and  3,946,086;  mules,  285,497  and  total  capital  amounted  to  $59,090,235,  and  the 
465,037;  aases,  197,872  and  285,088.  The  total  gross  annual  income  to  $123,178,000.  The  four 
value  of  the  live-stock  was  placed  at  about  leading  induatries  were:  Frozen-meat  compa- 
$646,000,000.    Of    cattle,    horses    and    sheep  nies  (8),  capital,  $13,220,758;  breweries  (11), 
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capital,  $7,196,970;  flour  mills  (67),  capital  The  trade  In  1908  with  the  iffinelpal  coimtriea 
$4,822,293;  paper  factories  (6),  capitf^,  $2,-  of  origin  and  destination  Ib  ehown  in  the  fol- 
755,229.  The  emplf^ees  in  all  the  factories  nnm-  lowing  table,  in  gold  pesos: 

bered  46,642.  ^   

FoBBioN  CoMHEBOE.    Imports  and  exports,  «w  ^ 

ezSnSre  of  Min^d  bulHor have  been  aVfol-  ^^'"^  ^^"^ 

lows,  in  gold  pe»>.  (1  peBo«$o.965) :  g^Vil^!??":: 

.  United  States.                   35,697,004  13,023,238 

.ana  -tan?              IMR  France                                  26,476,917  28.913,730 

1908  1907              ivm  jj^jy                                       24.918,248  7,907.867 

Imnorts    ....  t69.970,6M     286.8S0,<8a     27S,972.7S8   Belgium    12,763.873  S6,778.188 

ffirtS    ....  292:268:829     296.204,«M     266,006.841  gedn^    |,61|,11J  J-JJ|'«;| 

 Austrla-HuivaiT" 3:298',600  l!o71,'l84 

The  leading  imports  in  1908  were,  in  gold  g^JSndi* V.V.:::::::::   Kssloll  6.299:670 

pesos:     Textiles  and  their  manufactures,  49,-  Paraguay    1,609,955  213.666 

911,338;    transport   appliances,   vehicles,    etc.,  ^  

30,700,337;  iron  and  its  manufactures,  30,076,- 

484;  ceramic  products,  24,897,435;  foodstuffs,  SHlPPlNa,  rro.  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  port  at 
23,649,097;  building  materials,  21,182,426;  agri-  which  the  most  vessels  enter  and  clear,  while 
cultural  implements,  16,839,838;  wines  and  Rosario  is  second  and  La  Plata  and  Bahia 
liquors,  13,279,781;  oils  (mineral,  vegetable,  Blanca  have  considerable  foreign  trade.  Steam- 
etc.)  11,051,723;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  ship  service  is  principally  between  Buenos  Ayres 
products,'  9,189,153;  metals  (other  than  iron)  and  European  ports,  but  five  steamship  lines 
and  their  manufactures,  8,749,866;  woods  and  (1908)  connect  directly  with  the  United  States, 
their  manufactures,  6,212,864;  paper  and  its  only  one  of  which,  however,  has  regular  passen- 
manufactures,  5,942,660;  tobacco  and  its  man-  ger  service.  In  1908  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres 
ufaetures,  6,667,649;  electrical  appliances,  8,-  was  visited  by  2003  steamships,  aggregating 
S29,290 ;  leather  and  its  manufactures,  2,136,-  4,646,404  tons,  and  by  229  sailing  vessels,  aggre- 
303;  live  animals,  1,768,739.  gating  242,337  tons,  an  increase  of  359  steam- 

Exports  in  1908  were  included  in  six  general  ships  and  998,978  tons  over  1907,  and  a 
classes:  Agricultural  products,'  241,677,164  decrease  of  9  sailing  vessels  and  10,931  tons- 
pesos  (gold);  live-stock  products,  115,118,457;  The  tonnage  was  divided  as  follows:  British, 
forest  products,  6,347,234;  mineral  products,  2,846,014  tons;  German,  599,536;  Italian,  483,- 
810,961;  fish  and  game,  498,612;  various,  1,552,-  780;  French,  330,044;  other  countries,  629,- 
913.  As  compared  with  the  preceding  year  the  367.  Shipping  to  Buenos  Ayres  under  the 
export  of  agricultural  products  increased  hy  American  flag  was  represented  by  only  four 
77,586,543  pesos,  forest  products  by  1,004,877  small  sailing  vessels,  aggregating  4074  tons, 
pesos,  and  mineral  products  by  245,922  pesos.  It  was  announced  in  1909  that  during  the 
while*  the  exports  of  live-stock  declined  by  8,-  following  ten  years  some  60,000,000  pesos 
701,748  pesos  and  fish  and  game  by  330,947  (gold)  would  be  expended  in  improving  the 
pesos.  The  export  of  wheat  in  1908  amounted  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  on  the  construction 
to  3  636  294  tons,  valued  at  128,642,610  pesos,  of  a  ship  canal  wbich  will  enable  vessels  of 
an  increase  of  955,492  tons  and  46,114,863  pesos  deep  draft  to  ply  between  the  capital  and 
over  1907;  corn,  1,711,804  tons,  valued  at  35,-  Roaario  at  all  stages  of  the  tide. 
614  594  pesos  an  increase  of  455,492  tons  and  Intebkal  CouuuNiOATioifs.  At  the  end  of 
11,902,886  pesos;  linseed,  1,056,650  tons,  val-  1908  there  were  14,740.5  miles  (23,722.6  kilo- 
ued  at  49,004,704  pesos,  a  gain  of  201,914  tons  metres)  of  riulway  representing  a  capitalization 
and  12,923,483  pesos;  flour,  113,500  tons,  show-  of  788,964,416  pesos  (gold)  in  operation.  In 
ine  a  decrease  of  13,999  tons,  but  an  increase  the  summer  of  1909,  16,476  miles  were  reported, 
in  Talue  of  436,400  pesos;  oats,  440,041  tons,  The  total  earnings  in  1908  were  101,391,000 
valued  at  9,697,397  pesos,  a  gain  of  296,475  pesos,  and  the  net  profits  40,023,000  pesos; 
tons  and  6,104,000  pesos.  Among  pastoral  passengers  numbered  48,593,600,  and  the  freight 
products  the  exports  of  1908  included:  amounted  to  31,930,600  tons.  Lines  owned  and 
l^zen  and  chilled  beef,  174,563  tons,  operated  by  the  government  aggregated  1838 
showing  an  increased  valuation  over  1907  of  miles.  In  1909  about  4000  miles  of  railway 
6  275  000  pesos;  wool,  175,538  tons,  valued  at  were  under  construction,  and  6200  miles  under 
47  246  183  pesos  a  decrease  of  12s016,765  pesos;  survey.  The  Tranaandine  railway  Is  still  wx6er 
eheepskins,  27,957  tons,  a  decrease  of  2,600,000  construction;  it  will  be  888  miles  long,  connect- 
pesoB-  frozen  mutton,  78,846  tons,  cattle  hides,  ing  Buenos  Ayres  with  Valparaiso  (Chile),  and 
64  516  tons,  a  decrease  of  900,000  pesos;  fats  Includes  the  Andine  tunnel,  which  when  com- 


cattle   60910-    sheep,  103,792;    horses,  6082;  the  telegraph  system  comprised  15,772  miles  of 

asses 'll  163  (11,162  to  Bolivia) ;  mules,  7967;  line,  with  36,461   miles  of  wire,  over  which 

Bwine  126     Counting  the  live-stock  slaughtered  during  the  year  10,840,000  messages  were  trans- 

in    the    freezing    establishments    and    salting  mitted;  9457  persons  were  employed,  and  the 

works,  the  total  number  of  beeves  exported  in  receipts  amounted  to  2,476,140  pesos.    On  the 

1908  was  882  362   and  of  sheep  3,401,459,  as  same  date  the  post-offices  numbered  2377,  an 

compared  with  918,873  beeves  and  2,912,581  increase  of  239  during  1908;  the  pwtal  receipta 

SSDin  1907  *o»"  t*>e  year  amounted  to  8,328,989  pesos. 

In  1907  the  quebracho  export  amounted  to  Finance.    In  1907  the  revenue  ainounted  to 

246  614  tons  of  round  timber  and  28,196  tons  64,527,983    pesos   gold    and    97,153,870  pesos 

of  extract;  in  1908,  254,571  tons  of  round  tim-  paper  (the  gold  peso  is  worth  96.6  eents,_and 

ber  and  48,161  tons  of  extract  the  paper  peso,  under  the  conversion 
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1909,  .44  of  the  gold  peso).   For  1908  the  esti-  and  the  niunber  of  enlisted  men  varies  from 

mated  revenue  was  67,830,105  pesos  gold  and  5000  to  6000,   according  to  the  number  of 

S3,X66>359  pesos  paper;  estimated  expenditure,  annual  recruits.   The  government  negotiated  in 

£4,450,250  pesos  gold   and    155,931,230    pesos  1909  for  two  new  battleships  with  a  shipbulld- 

paper.    The  budget  for  1909  showed  estimated  ing  company  in  the  United  States.    The  two 

revenue  of  62,520,433  pesos  gold  and  80,070,319  vessels  were  to  be  superior  to  the  ships  of  the 

pesos  paper;     and  estimated  expenditure,  25,-  Brazilian  Minaa  Qeraes  class  ih  size,  speed,  and 

463,321  pesos  gold  and  173,069,224  pesos  paper,  armament.    It  was  expected  that  they  would 

The  principal    estimates   of    revenue   were:  be  similar  to  the  American  Arkanaaa  class,  with 

Import  duties,  65,030,000  pesos  gold;   spirits  a  tonnage  of  about  26,000,  turbine  engines  and 

and  beer,  19,800,000  pesos  paper;  tobacco,  17,-  a  speed  of  22  knots  on  8-hour  triaL 

400,000  paper;  port  dues,  etc.,  6,230,000  gold;  Govkbnment.    Argentina  ia  one  of  the  Ave 

ports  and  telegraphs,  9,700,000  paper;  stamps,  American  republics  that  have  adopted  the  fed< 

9,450,000  paper;  railways,  9,000,000  paper.  The  eral   form  of   government,   the   others  being 

principal  estimates  of  expenditure  were:    Pub-  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Vene- 

lic  debt,  23,045,692  pesos  gold  and  16,606,488  zuela.    The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 

pesos  paper;  justice  and  ^ueation,  31,515,746  president,  who  is  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years 

paper;  interior,  27,160,660  paper;  public  works,  and  appoints  a  responsible  ministry.    The  Pres* 

26,370,340  paper;  army,  21,619,614  paper;  navy,  ident  in  1909  was  Josfi  Figueroa  Alcorta,  for- 

13,488   gold   and   16,300,938   paper.     On   De-  merly  Vice-President,  who  assumed  office  on  the 

cember  31,  1908,  the  total  liabilities  of  the  death  of  President  Quintana  in  March,  1906. 

government    amounted    to    about    378,500,000  The  legislative  power  devolves  npon  a  congress 

pesos  gold.    On  the  same  date  the  government  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  (30  members)  and 

gold  reserve  for  the  conversion  m  national  the  House  of  Deputies  (120  members).  Except 

currency  was   126,482,616  pesos  gold,  an  In-  in  matters  affecting  the  Republic  as  a  whole, 

crease  of  21,368,644  pesos  over  1907.    Argen-  the  provinces  are  autonomous,  haWng  their  own 

tine   banks   had  on   deposit   26,474,471   pesos  elected  legislatures  and  governors, 

gold  and  809,323,321  pesos  paper,  as  compared  Histoby.    It  was  announced  in  February  that 

with  29,028,792  gold  and  729,328,111  paper  in  the  new  internal  loan  of  $50,000,000  in  gold  at 

1907.  five  per  cent,  had  been  secured  by  a  group  of 

Large  amounts  of  foreign  capital  are  invested  American  and  European   financiers,  including 

in  Argentina;  in  the  lead  is  British  capital,  the  J.  P.  Morgan.    Serious  disturbances  occurred 

estimated  investments  amounting  In  1909  as  during  the  first  week  of  May  in  consequence 

follows:     Government   and  miuidiMil   bonds,  of  anarchist  agitation  and  labor  troubles.  A 

£74,384,163;  railways,  £153.191^8;  miseellai-  collision  on  May  Day  between  the  labor  demon- 

neous,  £25,126,809;  total,  £252,701,560.  strators  and  the  police  resulted,  according  to 

AsiCT.   "By  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1906  the  report,  in  twelve  killed  and  one  hundred 

compulsory  service  in  the  army  is  required  of  injured.    The  raid  was  said  to  have  been  begun 

all  citizens  from  their  twentieth  to  forty-fifth  by  anarchists  who  fired  on  the  police  wounding 

year,  divided  into  three  periods  as  follows:  10  five.    In  the  fight  between  the  strikers  and  the 

years  in  the  active  army,    10   years    in    the  strike-breakers  on  May  3  one  was  killed  and 

national  guard,  and  five  years  in  the  territorial  several  were  wounded.    The  strikers  declared 

guard.    This  is  not  rigorously  enforced,  how-  they  would  not  return  to  work  until  the  prefect 

ever,  so  that  actually  the  army  consists  of  a  of  police  resigned.    The  strike  entailed  great 

national  militia  where  a  period  of  continuous  hardship  on  the  public    The  necessities  of  life 

training  in  the  ranks  is  demanded  only  for  one  were  hard  to  obtain;  the  port  was  practically 

year,  and  that  only  of  a  portion  of  the  soldiers  .closed  and  the  tram  cars  were  held  up.  On 

annually     summoned,    the     remainder    being  May  7  a  score  of  persons  were  injured  by  a 

released  after  three  months'  training.  Provision  bomb  explosion  on  a  street  car.   The  President's 

is  made  for  maintaining  the  organization  and  message  to  Congress  was  read  on  May  16.  It 

training,    however,   throughout   the   statutory  promised  a  treaty  of  arbitration  with  the  United 

periods.     On  a  peace  footing  the   Argentine  States,  declared  the  economic  situation  good 

army  consisted  ot  18  battalions  of  infantry,  and  announced  a  surplus  in  the  budget  of  1008 

two  of  which  were  mounted,  10  regiments  of  of  $40,000,000  in  paper  over  the  estimates, 

cavalry,  5  regiments  of  field  artillery,  three  reg-  Much  distress  was  caused  by  a  drought  which 

intents  of  mountain  artillery,  and  four  battal-  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  country  in 

ions  of  engineers.    The  total  force  aggregated  May.    The  course  of  Bolivia   (q.  v.)   in  the 

between   16,000  and  17,000  men.     On  a  war  matter  of  the  Peruvian  award  in  the  boundary 

basis  the  five  military  districts  into  which  the  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Argentina  caused 

Republic  is  divided  will  each  furnish  a  complete  much  indignation  in  the  latter  country.  The 

division  and  a  reserve  division  each  of  about  Bolivian  government  announced  that  the  award 

12,000  men  irrespective  of  the  national  guard  would  have  to  be  ratified   by    the  Congress, 

and  territorial  troops  which  receive  but  little  Argentina  complained  of  this  as  a  violation  of 

training.    The  Mauser  repeating  rifie,  model  the  treaty  of  1902  which  gave  the  arbitrator 

1891,  is  used  by  the  infantry  and  a  carbine  of  the  final  decision  with  appeal.    Further  offense 

the  same  system  by  the  cavalry.  was  given  by  the  terms  of  a  circular  addressed 

Navt.    In    1909   the   Argentine   navy   was  by  the  Bolivian  government  to  the  prefects  of 

reported  to  comprise  4  armored  cruisers  of  the  departments,  saying  that  the  award  was  unjust 

first  class,  of  6840  tons  each;  3  ironclads,  of  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  national  misfortune. 

4200  tons;  2  monitors,  of  1535  tons;  4  cruisers  As  a  result  of  these  difficulties  Argentina  sev- 

of  the  second  class,  of  4700,  3500,  3200,  and  ered  her  diplomatic  relations  with  Bolivia.  The 

1530  tons  respectively;  and  3  destroyers,  2  tor-  prefect  of  police  was  killed  by  a  bomb  thrown 

pedo  cruisers,  24  torpedo  boats,  6  transports,  1  by  an  anarchist  in  Buenos  Ayres  November 

school-ship,  and  a  number  of  auxiliary  vessels.  14.   The  President  signed  a  decree  proclaiming 

The  offioers  (including  engineers)  number  403,  martial  law  for  sixty  days. 
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ASXZONA.  A  T>HTitor7  of  the  Bouthwert- 
ern  United  States.  It  has  an  area  of  113^66 
•qnaie  milu,  of  which  only  116  square  miles 
are  water.  There  was  a  population  in  1900  of 
122,931.  According  to  a  Federal  estimate  made 
in  1909  the  population  was  1S4451.  The  capi- 
tal is  Phoenix. 

MiiTEBAL  Pboduction.  Coppcr  is  the  chief 
mineral  product  of  the  mines  of  Arizona, 
although  copper,  gold,  silver  and  lead  are  also 
produced  in  oonsiderable  quantities.  The  total 
Talus  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  in 
1908,  according  to  the  figures  given  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Geolf^cal  Survey,  was  $43,502,834. 
This  was  a  considerable  decrease  over  the  value 
of  the  product  of  1907.  which  was  $56,753,650. 
In  the  mining  of  copper  Arizona  ranks  third 
among  the  States,  being  surpassed  only  by  Mon- 
tana and  Michigan.  In  1908,  289,523,267  pounds 
of  a  value  of  $3,821,707  were  produced.  This 
was  a  considerable  increase  oror  the  product  of 

1907  which  was  266,778,437.  The  lower  price 
of  copper,  however,  made  the  value  of  the  1008 
product  much  less  than  in  1907,  when  it  was 
$61,355,687.  The  production  of  copper  has 
shown  a  remarkable  increase  since  1900  when 
it  amounted  to  less  than  200,000  pounds.  About 
one-half  of  the  product  comes  from  Cochise 
county.  The  copper  output  equals  about  one- 
fourth  the  total  product  of  the  United  States. 
There  were  produced  in  1908,  120,937  fine 
ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $2,600,000  as  com- 
pared with  128371  fine  ounces  in  1007,  with  a 
value  of  $2,664,000.    The  silver  production  of 

1908  was  2,900,000  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $1,551,- 
200  as  compared  with  2,903,100  fine  ounces  in 
1007  with  a  value  of  $1,016,000.  Lead  was 
produced  to  the  amount  of  1464  short  tons,  val- 
ued at  $122,976,  compared  with  2340  short  tons, 
valued  at  $248,040  in  1007.  There  are  also  clay 
products,  precious  stones,  tungsten,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  zino  produced  in  the  State.  The 
value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  for 
the  year  1008  was  $43302,834  as  compared  with 
a  value  of  the  product  for  1907  of  $56,753,650. 

The  gold  production  in  1906  was  estimated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  1,292,736  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $3,672,300.  The  silver  produc- 
tion was  3,632,200  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $1,889,- 
300. 

The  production  of  copper  in  1909  showed  a 
Blight  increase  over  the  production  of  1008.  As  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  Montana,  the  State  fell 
to  second  place  in  the  production  of  this  metal. 

AoBicuLTUBE  AivD  Stoce  RAi8i:«a.  The  acre- 
age, value  and  production  of  the  principal  crops 
in  the  Territory  in  1909,  according  to  figures  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows:  Corn,  417,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $417,000;  from  13.000  acres;  spring  wheat, 
400,000  bushels,  valued  at  $556,000,  from 
16,000  acres;  oats,  148,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$117,000,  from  4000  acres;  barley,  1,280,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $1,126,000,  from  92,000  acres; 
hay,  360.000  tons,  valued  at  $4,608,000,  from 
109,000  acres.  The  area  of  the  agricultural  lands 
in  the  Territory  is  about  1.500,000  acres,  but  the 
area  actually  under  cultivation  is  little  in 
excess  of  200,000  acres.  Cultivation  is  carried 
on  largely  by  irrigation.  Fruits  of  all  kinds, 
both  temperate  zone  and  sub-tropical,  are  grown 
on  a  small  scale.  The  farm  animals  on  Jan. 
1,  1910,  were  as  follows:  Horses.  115,000;  other 
cattle  626,000;  sheep,  1,020,000.  The  numbers 
of  cattle  and  sheep  nave  increased  oonsiderably 


in  the  last  few  yean,  the  increase  of  sheep 
being  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  wool  clipped  in  1900  was  6361.200  pougds. 

Sugar  beets  have  been  grown  with  some  suc- 
cess. A  large  factory  has  been  erected  at  Glen- 
dale,  and  4000  acres  of  beets  were  planted.  The 
crop  from  this  was  very  successful.  Dry  farming 
is  carried  on  with  success  in  different  parts  of 
the  Territory.  The  ostrich  industry  is  impor- 
tant. In  the  Salt  River  Valley  there  are  more 
than  6000  ostriohes,  which  constitute  over  80 
per  cent,  of  all  the  ostriches  in  the  United 
States. 

Education.  The  number  of  school  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  in  the  school  year 
1908-9  was  36,720.  Of  these  there  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  27,636.  The  average  daily 
attendance  was  17,863.  There  were  emphjyed  in 
the  schools  of  the  Territory  122  male  teachers 
and  671  female  teachers.  The  average  monthly 
salarr  of  male  teachers  was  $104.64  and  of 
female  teachers,  $79.61.  The  total  receipts  for 
education  during  the  year  amounted  to  $926387, 
and  the  total  expenditures  were  $880,148.  The 
Territory  maintains  two  normal  sehools,  one  at 
Tempe  and  the  other  at  Flagstaff.  At  the  for- 
mer there  were  in  1906  251  students  and  at  the 
latter  98. 

Finance.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
on  June  30,  1608,  of  $436,324.  The  receipts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1909  were  $916,490,  while  the 
expenditures  were  $980,370,  iMving  a  balance  on 
June  SO,  1000,  of  $376,704.  Unusually  large 
appropriations  by  the  24th  legislature  increased 
the  expenditures  beyond  those  of  previous  years. 
The  funded  debt  of  the  Territory  on  June  30, 
1909,  amounted  to  $781,672. 

Chakities  and  CoBRBcnoNS.  The  correctional 
and  charitable  institutions  of  the  Territory 
include  the  Territorial  prison  at  Florence,  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane,  and  Territorial  Industrial 
School  at  Benson.  On  June  30,  1909,  there  were 
in  the  Territorial  prison  230  prisoners.  In 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  on  June  30,  1009,  there 
were  325  inmates.  During  the  year  a  modern 
and  well  equipped  hospital  was  almost  completed 
and  many  other  improvements  were  carried  on. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  54  boys  and 
4  girls  at  the  Territorial  Industrial  School, 
which  is  a  reformatory  institution  for  ineorrl- 
gible  j'ouths  of  both  sexes. 

Politics  and  Govebnhent.  The  chief  political 
interest  in  the  Territory  during  the  year  was 
centred  In  the  attempt  to  pass  a  bill  in  Congress 
providing  for  Statehood,  and  the  failure  of  the 
measure.  (See  Congbess  and  New  MEXica) 
The  people  of  the  Territory  are  a  unit  in  their 
desire  for  Statehood  and  confidently  expect  to 
receive  it  at  tiie  present  session  of  the  61st  Con- 
gress. 

Leoislation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1900  are  those  noted 
below:  A  direct  primary  law  was  enacted;  a 
railway  commission  for  the  Territory  was 
created;  an  act  was  passed  r«lating  to  vital 
statistics;  the  oiBee  of  historian  for  the  Ter- 
ritory was  created;  a  home  for  aged  and  in- 
firm Arizona  pioneers  was  authorized;  and  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  draft  a  code  of 
laws  regulating  mining.  Measures  were  enacted 
requiring  banks  other  than  savings  banks  to 
keep  at  least  15  per  cent,  in  cash  with  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  deposits.  To  the  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  as  heretofore  was  added  the 
following:    "And  who,  not  being  prevented  by 
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physical  disabtlitieB  from  bo  doinf^,  is  able  to 
read  the  Constitution  of  the  UniUd  States  In 
the  English  language  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  he  is  neither  prompted  nor  reciting  from 
memory,  and  to  write  his  name."  Any  person 
of  good  moral  character  who  can  pass  the  ex- 
amination is  authorized  to  practice  law  in  the 
Territory.  A  statute  limiting  damages  for  in- 
juries resulting  in  death  for  $5000.  waa  amended 
by  striking  out  the  amonnt  and  allowing  ihe 
jary  to  fix  damages. 

OwncBaa:  Gonrnor,  Slehard  E.  Sloan;  Sec- 
Tetary,  George  U.  Young;  Treasurer,  E.  E. 
Kirkfand;  Auditor,  W.  C.  Foster;  Adjutant- 
General,  L.  W.  Coggiris ;  Attorney-General, 
John  B.  Wright;  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Kirke  T.  Moore;  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
George  XT.  Young — all  Republicans. 

JuDlciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Edward  Kent,;  Associate  Justices,  E.  M.  Lewis, 
Fletcher  M.  Doan,  John  H.  Campbell,  Edward 
M.  Doe;  Clerk.  F.  A.  Frith.  Jr^— all  Bepubli- 
cani. 

The  Territorial  L^slature  of  1009  was  com- 
posed of  10  Democrats  and  2  Republicans  in 
the  Council  and  17  Democrats  and  7  Republicans 
In  the  House.  The  Territorial  Representatives 
in  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Oon- 
ffreu  M  the  article  United  States. 

ABXAKSAS.  One  of  the  South  Central 
Division  of  the  United  States.  The  area  is 
53,335  square  miles,  of  which  810  are  water. 
The  population  in  1900  was  311,664.  The  popu- 
Istiffli  in  1009.  according  to  a  Federal  estimate 
made  in  that  year,  ms  1,476,582.  The  capital 
is  Little  Rock. 

MiNEBAL  Pboduction.  The  most  important 
mineral  production  of  Arkansas  is  coal.  Of  this 
there  were  produced  in  11)08  2,078,357  short 
tons,  with  a  value  of  $3,400,470.  The  State 
suffered  more  from  the  unfavorable  conditions 
which  prevailed  during  1908  than  any  other 
of  the  States  of  the  Southwestern  region.  The 
loss  in  actual  tonnage  from  the  production  of 
1907  amounted  to  592,081  short  tons,  while  the 
Talne  declined  from  $4,473,603  in  1907.  The 
factors  which  contributed  to  the  decreased  pro- 
duction were  financial  depression,  the  -excep- 
tionally warm  weather  during  the  winter 
months,  labor  disaffectione,  and  increased  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  in  the  Louisiana  and  mid-continent 
fields.  The  last  factor  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  decTease.  The  labor  disaffection  was 
the  usual  biennial  suspension  of  operations  on 
April  1,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  wage 
scale.  There  were  6337  men  employed  In  the 
mines  of  the  State  during  the  year,  and  of 
these,  4037  were  on  strike  and  idle  for  an  aver- 
age of  96  days  each.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
pression and  the  decreased  production  in  1908 
there  was  a  larger  number  of  men  employed 
than  in  1907.  There  were  killed  in  the  State 
in  1908.  14  men,  while  17  were  seriously  in- 
jured. Among  other  important  mineral  pro- 
ductions are  bauxite  and  clay  products,  the 
value  of  which  In  1908  was  $508,788  as  com- 
pared with  536,286  in  1907.  Iron  is  also  pro- 
duced in  considersble  quantities,  as  well  as 
lime  and  limestone.  The  values  of  the  mineral 
products  of  the  State  for  1908  was  $5,348,907 
as  compared  with  a  value  of  the  products  in 
1907  of  $6,386,747. 

The  production  of  ooal  in  1909  was  about 
the  some  as  in  1908. 


AaBicvLTUite  and  Stock  Raibiho.  The 
acreage,  production  and  iwlue  of  the  chief 
crops,  except  cotton,  In  this  State  in  1900,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  were  as  follows :  Com, 
60,400,000  bushels  from  2,800,000  acres,  valued 
at  $36,288,000;  winter  wheat,  1,721,000  bush- 
els, from  151,000  acres,  valued  at  $1393,000; 
oats,  3,730,000  bushiels,  from  164,000  acres, 
valued  at  $2,206,000;  rice,  1,120,000  bushels, 
from  28,000  acres,  valued  at  $1,008,000;  pota- 
toes, 2.310,000  bushels,  from  33,000  acres,  valued 
at  $2,125,000;  hay,  248,000  tons,  from  198,000 
acres,  valued  at  $2,678,000.  The  acreage  of 
com  in  the  State  has  almost  doubled  in  seven 
years.  The  crop  of  1909  was,  however,  con- 
siderablv  smaller  than  that  of  1908,  which  was 
64,035,000  bushels.  The  cotton  cron  of  1009-10 
was  estimated  at  715,000  bales  as  compared 
with  1,000,000  bales  in  1008-9.  A  considerable 
area  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  crop 
of  1909  was  over  twice  that  of  1908,  which  was 
467,400  bushels,  and  the  area  devoted  to  rice 
also  increased  from  11,400  acres  to  28,000  acres 
in  1909.  The  number  of  farm  animals  in  the 
State  on  January  1,  1010,  was  reported  as  fol- 
lows: Hors^,  290,000;  mules,  215,000;  milch 
cows,  361,000 ;  other  cattle,  600,000 ;  sheep, 
233,000;  swine,  078,000.  The  number  of  horses 
and  cattle  have  remained  constant  for  several 
years,  while  otho-  cattle  have  increased  con- 
siderably. Swine  have  decreased  during  the 
same  period.  The  wool  clipped  in  1909  was 
766,080  pounds. 

Education.  The  school  population  of  the 
State  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1909 
was  667,468.  The  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  was  374,154,  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance 243,232.  The  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed was  9164.  The  average  monthly  salary 
for  teachers  was  $55.77.  "Die  total  expendi- 
tures for  public  schools  for  ^e  year  ending 
June  30.  1909,  was  $3,110,164.  The  first  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  enacted  in  Arkansas 
became  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  1009-10.  Two  acts  were  passed  by  the  last 
General  Assembly.  One  requires  a  minimum 
attendance  of  one-half  a  school  term  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  16  years,  and  is  effective  in 
31  counties.  The  other  places  the  age  limit  at 
from  8  to  14  yeara,  effective  in  nine  counties. 
This  leaves  35  counties  without  compulsory 
law.  A  marked  increase  in  the  attendance  in 
both  town  and  rural  schools  is  reported  from 
all  sections  where  these  new  laws  apply.  The 
last  General  Assembly  appropriated  $160,000 
for  the  establishment  of  four  agricultural 
schools  in  the  State,  one  in  each  of  the  four 
districts.  In  June,  1909,  B.  W.  Torreyson  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  in 
Arkansas.  Excellent  results  are  already  ap- 
parent in  correlating  courses  in  village  and  city 
high  schools  and  adding  to  the  course  of  study 
in  many  schools.  Consolidation  of  school  dis- 
tricts was  made  possible  by  enactment  of  the 
last  General  Assembly,  which  permits  the 
patrons  of  any  rural  territory  to  petition  the 
County  Court  for  the  organization  of  a  special 
school  district  having  all  tlie  rights  and  privi- 
leges previously  allowed  only  to  schools  in  in- 
corporated towns  and  cities.  The  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the 
South  will  he  held  at  Little  Bock,  April  «.  7. 
and  8.  1910. 
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Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treastirer 
for  the  year  1907-8  showed  a  balance  on  hand 
on  October  I,  1906,  of  $3,230,686.  The  receipta 
from  October  1,  1906,  to  September  30,  1908, 
were  $4,936,658.  The  disbursements  from  Oc- 
tober 1,  1906,  to  September  30,  1908,  were 
$6,076,656,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
on  October  1,  1908,  of  $3,096,788.  The  gen- 
eral revenue  funds  amounted  on  October  1,  1908, 
to  $281,147.  The  total  expenditures  under  this 
fund  from  1906  to  1008  were  $1,761,410.  The 
receipts  under  the  common  school  fund  from 
October  1,  1006,  to  October  1,  1908,  were 
$1,812,281  and  the  expenditures  91,700,7fi8. 
The  total  State  debt  October  1,  1908,  waa 
$1,250,500. 

Cmabities  and  Cobrections.  The  State 
charitable  institutions  are  the  Arkansas  Hos- 
pital for  Nervous  Diseases,  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  the  Arkansas  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute,  the  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary, 
the  Arkansas  Federal  Soldiers'  Home  and  the 
Arkansas  Reform  School,  all  of  Little  Rock. 

Politics  and  Govebnhent.  The  Legisla* 
tare  reflected  United  States  Senator  James  P. 
Clarke  ior  a  second  term,  he  having  been  the 
unopposed  nominee  of  the  Democratic  primary. 
The  Republican  nominee,  Harry  H.  Myers,  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  the  three  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature. 

The  House  passed  three  Prohibition  meas- 
ures. The  first,  the  Qann  bill,  providing  for 
statutory  State-wide  Prohibition,  was  amended 
in  the  Senate  so  as  to  provide  for  flubmission 
first  to  the  voters  of  the  State.  The  House 
refused  to  concur  in  the  amendment.  Another 
statutory  State-wide  Prohibition  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  providing  for  submission  of  the 
question  were  passed  later  by  the  House,  but 
the  Senate  failed  to  pass  either  measure.  A 
bill  appropriating  $795,000  for  the  completion 
of  the  new  State  Capitol,  the  Governor's  bill, 
was  passed.  The  legislature  annulled  the  con- 
tract between  the  State  and  Caldwell  and 
Drake,  former  State  Capitol  contractors.  A 
bill  was  passed  creating  a  State  Tax  Commis- 
sion, which  has  caused  to  be  put  on  the  tax 
books  some  fifty  million  dollars  of  new  assess- 
ments. The  legislature  voted  to  submit  to  the 
people  at  the  next  State  election — in  Septem- 
ber, 1910 — two  constitutional  amendments,  one 
providing  lor  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  the  other  exempting  from  taxation,  for  a 
period  of  seven  years,  all  capital  invested  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Arkansas  for  the 
next  ten  years.  Bills  were  passed  appropriat- 
ing $160,008  for  four  agricultural  schools; 
$250,000  for  a  new  Insane  Asylum  annex;  $60,- 
000  for  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  Other  bill^ 
were  passed  providing  for  legalized  primary 
elections  and  authorizing  the  working  of  State 
convicts  on  public  roads.  A  general  drainage 
law  was  also  enacted.  The  legislature  appro- 
priated $50,000  to  enable  the  State  to  employ 
counsel  and  defend,  in  the  United  States  courts, 
the  suits  brought  by  the  railroads  of  the  State 
in  their  effort  to  put  in  force  higher  freight 
and  passenger  rates. 

Otheb  Events.  On  March  9  a  tornado 
killed  about  thirty  persons  and  injured  three 
hundred  in  the  town  of  Brinkley,  besides  doing 
damage  to  the  amount  of  a  million  dollars. 
Other  tornadoes  in  eastern  and  northwestern 
Arkansas  kilted  small  numbers  of  people. 

The  most  important  Industrial  development 


during  the  year  was  the  great  growth  oi  the 
rice  industry  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Lexiisultion'.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  noted  be- 
low: An  act  was  passed  providing  that  two  or 
more  persons  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
an  unlawful  act  while  armed  or  disguised,  and 
persons  who  knowingly  attend  a  meeting  for 
such  purpose,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  and 
shall  be  punished  by  confinement  in  the  peni- 
tentiary not  to  exceed  ten  years.  Such  persons 
intimidating  or  attempting  to  intimidate  any 
person  by  assault  or  destruction  of  property, 
or  mailing  or  delivering  any  printed  notice  cal- 
culated to  intimidate  a  person,  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony  and  punishable  by  confinement  in  the 
penitentiary  from  two  to  ten  years,  and  fined 
not  more  than  $5000.  Any  such  person  who 
seeks  to  intimidate  by  writing  or  token,  or  de- 
liver any  message  purporting  to  come  from 
such  unlawful  band,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  punishable  by  confinement  in  the  peniten- 
tiary from  one  to  seven  years.  This  act  was 
intended  to  prevent  what  is  called  night-riding'. 
An  act  was  passed  providing  that  when  mob 
violence  is  threatened  the  sheriff  shall  notify 
the  judge  of  the  trial  court  and  request  a  spe- 
cial term  of  court.  The  judge  may  impanel  a 
special  grand  jury  and  provide  other  necessary 
machinery  and  begin  the  trial  within  ten  days. 

Officebs.  Governor,  George  W.  Dom^hey; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  T.  Robertson;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  O.  0.  Ludwig;  Treasurer,  James 
L.  Yates;  Auditor,  J.  R.  Jobe;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Hal  L.  Norwood;  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, George  B.  Cook;  Commissioner  of  Agri* 
culture,  Guy  B.  Tucker;  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Lands,  L.  L.  Coffman — all  Democrats. 

Judiciary :  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice, 
Edgar  A.  McCulloch;  Justices,  Samuel  Frauen- 
thal,  C.  D.  Wood,  Burrill  B.  Battle,  and  Jesse 
C.  Hart;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  P.  D.  English— all 
Democrats. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed 
of  35  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  97  X>emo* 
crats  and  3  Republicans  in  the  House.  The 
State  Representatives  in  Congress  will  he  found 
in  the  section  Congress  of  the  article  Urited 
States. 

ABUIES.  See  Mhjtabt  Pbogbbss,  and 
articles  on  countries. 

ASMSTBOKG,  Fbank  C.     An  American 

soldier  and  public  official,  died  September  8, 
1909.  He  was  bom  at  the  Choctaw  Agency,  In- 
dian Territory,  in  1835,  and  was  educated  at 
Holy  Cross  College.  In  1854  he  accompanied 
General  P.  F.  Smith  in  a  journey  across  Texas, 
and  for  bravery  in  an  encounter  with  Indians 
was  appointed  first  lieutenant  in  the  Second 
United  States  Dragoons.  He  served  until  1861, 
when  he  resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate  army. 
He  perform^  notable  services  during  the  CiWl 
War,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
Following  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  tire  Over- 
land Mail  Service.  From  1886  to  1889  he  was 
a  United  States  Indian  inspector,  and  from  1893 
to  1895  was  Assistant  CommisBioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

ABNOLD-FOBSTEB,  Hoon  Oakelei.  An 
English  statesman  and  publicist,  died  March 
12,  1909.  He  was  born  in  1855.  His  father 
was  William  Delafield  Arnold,  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold,  and  brother  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold.   William  Arnold's  four  children,  on  his 
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death,  were  adopted  by  Ms  elster  and  her  hus- 
band, William  Edward  Forster,  whence  the 
double  name  Amold-Forster.  Hugh  Arnold- 
Forster  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  University 
College,  Oxford,  and  following  bia  graduation 
studied  for  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After 
aome  years  of  practice  he  left  the  law,  and 
entered  the  puhliahing  house  of  Messrs.  Cas- 
aell.  For  them  he  wrote  the  Citizen  Reader, 
and  edited  Audio's  Atku.  In  1896  Amold- 
Foister  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  West 
Belfast  as  a  Liberal  Unionist,  and  in  1900  he 
was  made  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
tniralty.  Following  the  South  African  War 
he  went  to  South  Africa  as  chairman  of  the 
Small  Land  Settlement  Commission.  In  1903 
he  was  offered  the  portfolio  of  the  War  Office, 
which,  ^ter  some  hesitancy,  he  accepted.  He 
at  once  appointed  a  commission  to  nport  on  a 
reorganization  of  the  War  Office.  His  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  new  army  scheme  were  not 
supported  by  his  colleagues  and  before  any 
practical  steps  could  be  taken  the  Unionist 
Parliament  and  Government  came  to  an  end. 
Arnold-Forster  was  a  profound  student  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  matters,  and  was  a  keen  and 
efficient  debater  in  Parliament.  He  wrote 
Thinga  Jiew  and  Old  (7  vols) ;  Our  Borne 
Army;  A  History  of  England  (1897);  Army 
Lettera  (1898);  Our  Graat  City  (1900);  Th« 
Army  in  1906  (1907). 

AB8ENIC.  During  1908  arsenic  was  pro- 
duced in  a  commercial  way  at  only  two  places 
in  the  United  States,  at  Everett,  Washington, 
and  by  the  Washoe  Copper  Company  at  Ana- 
conda. The  Everett  plant  produced  most  of 
its  arsenic  from  arsenical  ores  mined  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington,  with  a  smaller  quantity 
from  flue  dusts  shipped  from  smelters  at 
Helena,  Montana,  Mid  Murray,  Utah.  The  im- 
ports of  1008  of  white  arsenic,  metallic  arsenic 
and  arsenic  sulphides  amounted  to  4904  short 
taai,  valued  at  $430,400.  The  imports  of  Paris 
green  and  I^ondon  purple  amounted  to  195,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $30,764.  The  principal  pro- 
ducing countries  for  arsenic  are  Germany, 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  India,  and  Canada. 
Among  its  principal  uses  are  as  trioxide  in 
glass,  as  Paris  green  in  pigments,  and  as  in- 
secticides. The  use  of  Paris  green  in  punt  is 
aomewfaat  limited,  as,  like  practically  all  arsenic 
compounds,  it  is  poisonous.  In  1900  the  do- 
mestic production  of  arsenic  was  increased  by 
the  output  of  a  new  producer,  the  United  States 
Smelting  Company,  which  started  its  arsenic 
plant  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  price  was 
low  during  the  year,  but  the  commercial  white 
arsenic  produced  in  this  country  being  a  by- 
product the  production  was  not  materially  af- 
fected. The  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  con- 
sumed was  imported  from  Europe,  some  also 
coming  from  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  price  at 
the  banning  of  1909  was  from  2  7-8  to  3  cents 
a  pound.  It  fell  during  the  year  and  at  the 
close  was  at  about  23  cents. 

ASLTILLERY.    See  MiLlTABT  Pboobess. 

JiSEAXm.  A  British  possession  in  West 
Africa,  practically  a  part  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony  (q.  v.). 

ASHOKAN  BESEBVOIB.    See  Dams. 

ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  ADVANCB- 
XENT  OT  8CIBNGE,  Ahebican.  A  learned 
sociefy,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Aasoeiation  of  Geotogists  and  Natural* 
ists  organized  in  1840.    The  Association  was 


chartered  in  1874.  It  is  made  up  of  deven 
sections  as  follows:  Mathematics  and  astron- 
omy, physics,  chemistry,  mechanical  science 
and  engineering,  geology  and  geography,  zool- 
ogy, botany,  anthropology  and  psychology,  so- 
cial uid  economic  science,  physiology  and  ex- 
perimental medicine,  and  education.  Meetings 
of  the  Association  are  held  yearly  in  different 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  annual  meet- 
ing in  1909  was  held  in  Boston  beginning  De- 
cember 27.  The  registered  attendance  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  was  1140,  the  largest  in 
its  history.  The  address  of  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  was  delivered 
on  the  evening  of  December  22,  the  subject  be- 
ing, "A  Geologic  Forecast  of  the  Opportunities 
of  Our  Race."  This  address  waa  preceded  by 
an  address  of  welcome  to  Harvard  University 
by  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam,  and  was  followed 
by  a  reception  given  by  the  corporation  of  Har- 
vard  University  to  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. On  the  evening  of  December  28,  a 
public  lecture  complimentary  to  the  citizens 
of  Boston  was  given  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles  on 
"The  Hookworm  Problem  in  this  Country  in 
Reference  to  Public  Health,"  and  on  the  evening 
of  December  30,  under  the  auspices  of  the  En- 
tomological Society  of  America,  a  lecture  was 
given  by  Dr.  John  D.  Smith  on  "  Inaecta  and 
Entomologists:  Their  Relation  to  the  Commu- 
nity at  Large."  On  the  evening  of  December 
31  a  lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  Percival  Lowell 
on  "  New  Canals  of  Mars."  Meetings  of 
the  various  sections  in  joint  session  with  the 
affiliated  societies  were  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  the  Association  as 
measured  by  the  number  of  members  attending 
and  by  the  number  and  quality  of  the  papers 
presented,  and  by  the  interest  with  which  the 
papers  were  heard  and  discussed.  The  total 
number  of  papers  pn^ented  was  1025.  The 
Council  of  the  Association  elected  57  new  mem- 
bers, and  229  fellows  were  elected  from  those 
members  by  the  various  sections.  The  follow- 
ing were  elected  foreign  associates  r  Dr.  Hans 
Hallier  of  Leyden,  Mr.  J.  J.  Taudin-Chabot  of 
Holland,  Professor  ^ranz  Wiedenrich  of  Strass- 
burg,  and  Professor  C.  Runge  of  GOttingen. 
The  Council  was  authorized  to  elect  to  member- 
ship scientifle  men  of  Central  and  South 
America.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  at  Minne- 
apolis, December  27,  1910:  For  President,  A. 
A.  Michelson,  University  of  Chicago;  Vice- 
Presidents  and  Chairmen  of  sections;  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  Professor  E.  H.  Moore, 
University  of  Chicago;  physics.  Dr.  E.  B.  Rosa, 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  chem- 
istry. Professor  G.  B.  Frankforter,  University 
of  Minnesota;  meehancial  science  and  engineer- 
ing. Professor  A.  L.  Rotch,  Bluehill  Meteor- 
ological Observatories;  geology  and  geography, 
Dr.  John  M.  Clarke,  State  Geologist  of  New 
York;  zoology.  Professor  Jacob  Reighard,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  botany.  Professor  R.  A. 
Harper,  University  of  Wisconsin;  anthropology 
and  paycholopy,  Professor  Roland  B.  Dickson, 
Harvard  University;  social  and  economic 
science,  Senator  T.  E.  Burton  of  Cleveland,  0.; 
physiology  and  experimental  medicine.  Profes- 
sor F.  A.  Novy,  University  of  Michigan;  edu- 
cation, President  A.  Boss  Hill,  University  of 
Missouri;  Permanent  Secretary,  Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  Washington,  D.  C;  Sc-cretary  of  the 
Coimcil,  Professor  John  Zeleny;  Secretary  of 
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the  section  of  Bocial  and  economic  science, 
Fred  T.  Croxton,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  ABBociation  in  1909  was  about 
8000. 

ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT or  SCIENCE,  Bbitish.  A  learned 
Bociety,  founded  at  York,  England,  in  1831  for 
the  stimulation  of  Bcientific  inquiry,  the  pro- 
motion of  scientific  intercourse  and  the  foster- 
ing of  puhlic  interest  in  science.  It  holds  an- 
nual meetings  one  week  in  duration.  These 
meetings  are  held  by  {notation  to  some  large 
town  in  the  provinces,  and  more  rarely  in  the 
colonies.  An  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  is 
issued,  containing  complete  papers  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  president  for  the  year  and  of  the 
presidents  of  the  scientiflc  sections  into  which 
the  Association  is  divided.  The  meeting  in  1909 
was  held  at  Winnipeg,  Canada,  and  there  were 
in  attendance  many  members  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Sir 
J.  J.  Thompson  in  the  presidential  address 
discussed  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  negative  and  positive  units  of  elec- 
tricity. In  the  mathematical  and  physical  sec- 
tion, the  president,  Professor  E.  Rutherford, 
continued  along  the  lines  of  Sir  J.  J.  Thomp- 
son's address,  with  a  discussion  of  the  various 
methods  which  have  been  devised  for  determin- 
ing the  values  of  certain  fundamental  atomic 
magnitudes.  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong,  in  the 
cbmnical  section,  discussed  a  large  number  of 
the  problems  which  engage  the  chemical  world. 
Important  discussions  were  carried  on  in  other 
sections,  which  include  geological,  zoological, 
economic  science  and  statistics,  engineering, 
anthropological,  educational,  physiological  and 
botanical.  Among  the  more  important  reports 
submitted  to  the  Association  were  those  on 
seismological  Investigation,  in  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  statistics  of  the  large  earth- 
quakes of  1008,  Mr.  John  Milne  discussed  the 
synchronism  of  earthquake  activities  in  widely 
separated  portions  of  the  earth.  The  Associa- 
tion meets  in  Sheffield  in  August,  1910.  The 
officers  of  1909-10  are:  President,  Sir  J.  J. 
Thompson,  F.  R.  S.;  General  Secretaries,  Major 
P.  A.  MacMahon,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  W.  A. 
Herdman,  F.  R.  S.;  Assistant  Secretary,  O.  J. 
R.  Howarth. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  AOBI- 
CULTUBAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPEBI- 
MENT  STATIONS.     Bee  AououltUBAL  Ex- 

PERiMEi!'!  Stations. 

ASSOCIATION    OF    AJCEBIOAIT  ITNI- 

VEBSITIES.  A  body  organized  in  1900  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  matters  of  common 
interest  in  relation  to  graduate  study  in  Amer- 
ican institutions.  Its  membership  in  1009  con- 
sisted of  the  following  twenty-two  universities: 
University  of  California,  Catholic  Universitjir 
of  America,  University  of  Chicago,  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Columbia  University,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Harvard  University,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Illinois,  Leiand  Stanford 
Jr.  University,  University  bf  Michigan,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  University  of  Missouri, 
Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Virginia,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Yale  University,  University  of  Kansas, 
University  of  Nsbras'ka,  Indiana  University, 
and  State  University  of  Iowa.  The  Tenth  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Association  was  held 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  Janu- 


ary 7  and  8.  Four  additional  universities  were 
elected  to  membership.  These  are  the  last  four 
in  the  list  above.  At  its  meeting  in  1908  the 
Association  adopted,  as  a  condition  for  mem- 
bership, the  presence  in  the  institution  in  ques- 
tion of  a  strong  graduate  school,  and,  in  those 
institutions  which  have  professional  schools  in 
addition  to  the  Graduate  Department,  the  re- 
quirement in  at  least  one  such  school  of  one  or 
more  years  of  college  work  as  a  prerequisite 
for  admission  to  professional  courses,  the  com- 
bination to  be  Bo  arranged  that  no  professional 
degree  shall  be  given  until  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  at  least  five  years  of  study.  This 
action  defined  for  the  first  time  what  an  Amer- 
ican university  should  be  from  the  standpoint 
of  fifteen  of  the  most  important  of  them,  and 
it  places  all  professional  study  in  America  in 
such  institutions  ultimately  upon  a  graduate 
basis,  in  that  it  proposes  in  due  time  to  require 
that  all  professional  work  shall  be  preceded  by 
college  work  in  the  manner  indicated.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  Association  for  1909-10  are: 
President,  Princeton  University;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, University  of  Virginia;  Secretary,  Har- 
vard University;  additional  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Cornell  University  and 
Columbia  University.  The  Eleventh  Annual 
Conference  in  1010  is  to  be  held  in  the  UniTCr- 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison. 
ASSUB,  Excavations  in.    See  Abcileol- 

OOT. 

ASTOB  LIBBABT.  See  New  Yobk  Pub- 
Lia  LlBBABY. 

ASTBOOBAFHIC  CHABT.  See  Abtbon- 
OlfT. 

ASTBONOMT.  The  year  1009  was  un- 
marked by  any  especially  important  advances 
in  observational  astronomy.  Routine  work,  of 
course,  went  on  with  its  usual  regularity  at  the 
various  observatories.  There  were,  however,  no 
new  satellites  diseorered,  as  in  1S07  and  1008, 
nor  any  striking  comets  like  Moorhoustj's 
comet  of  1908,  which,  though  never  a  very 
prominent  naked-eye  object,  occasioned  much 
research  on  account  of  the  peculiar  behavior  of 
its  tail.  Halley's  comet,  the  reappearance  of 
which,  after  an  absence  of  seventy-four  years, 
was  looked  for  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  was  discovered  in  September;  and  the 
closeness  of  agreement  between  its  observed 
and  calculated  positions  fomiB  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  triumphs  of  astronomical  predic- 
tion. The  meeting  of  the  permanent  committee 
of  the  International  Astrographie  Congress  in 
April  was  an  event  of  great  importance.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  at  this  meeting  which  will 
accelerate  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the  great 
International  Chart  of  the  Heavens  and  Cata- 
logue of  Stars,  and  have  important  re- 
sults in  other  fields  of  astronomical  research 
In  which  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
observatories  of  the  world  is  desirable. 

The  Sun.  Professor  W.  S.  Adams  continued 
the  photographic  investigation  of  the  rotation 
of  the  sun  which  he  has  pursued  at  the  Alount 
Wilson  Solar  Observatory  since  1906.  His  re- 
cent observations  were  made  with  the  new  and 
powerful  spectrograph  of  the  tower  telescope, 
which  has  shown  a  marked  increase  of  prob- 
able accuracy  over  the  18-foot  spectrograph  of 
the  Snow  telescope  formerly  used.  One  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  investigation  was 
the  discovery  that  the  hydrogen  gas  producing 
the  H  a  line  of  hydrogen  moves  witii  deddedly 
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greater  angular  velocity  than  the  general  re-  tude.  It  increRsed  slightly  in  brigfatnesB  after 

versiog  layer,  and  seems  to  be  subject  to  a  very  discovery,  and  passed  through  perihelion  on  Oeto- 

diiTerent  law  from  that  M  the  ordinary  eqno-  ber  31,  being  then  of  about  the  twelfth  magni- 

torial  acceleration.  tude.    Winneoke'a  Comet,  with  a  period  of  5.7 

Professor   E.   F.   Nichols,   the  recently  ap-  years,  passed  through  perihelion  on  October  4, 

pointed  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  com-  but  was  not  discovered  until  October  31,  when 

pleted  an  important  investiKation  at  the  Mount  it  waa  detected  by  Porro  at  the  La  Plata  Ob- 

Wilaon  Observatory.    Its  object  was  the  deter-  servatory  in  Argentina.   These  two  comets  are 

mination  of  the  law  of  al»orpt!on  and  scatter-  designated  lB09b  and  1909d  respectively, 

ing  of  light  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  Two  new  comets  were  dtscoTered:  1900a.  A 

Sun  Spots.  Although  the  year  1008  waa  comet  of  the  eleventh  magnitude,  discovered  by 
marked  by  the  final  setting-in  of  the  decline  Daniel  at  Princeton  on  June  15,  and  inde- 
of  solar  activity  of  the  present  sun-spot  cycle,  pendently  by  Borrelly  at  Nice  on  the  preceding 
still  1900  saw  some  slight  recrudescence  of  that  day,  and  hence  known  as  Comet  Borrelly-Daniel. 
activity.  Several  large  groups  of  spots  made  It  presented  no  remarkable  features,  declining 
their  appearance  on  the  sun's  disc  about  the  rapidly  in  brilliance  after  discovery.  Its  perl- 
end  of  May  and  the  middle  of  July.  None  of  helion  passage  occurred  on  June  3. 
them,  however,  approached  in  magnitude  tha  I909e.  Another  comet  of  the  eleventh  magni- 
largest  of  the  groups  noted  during  the  previous  tude,  dSseovered  by  Daniel  on  December  6. 
year.  In  September  there  was  a  further  re-  This,  too,  like  his  earlier  discovery,  was  not 
newal  of  activity,  culminating  in  the  formation  remarkable  in  any  way. 

of  a  large  spot  which  attained  its  maximum  ex-  1909e,  the  fifth  comet  observed  during  tlie 
tent  on  September  25.  This,  it  is  perhaps  year,  was  Halley's  comet,  which  was  first  de- 
worthy  of  remark,  coincided  with  the  occurrence  tected  in  September.  See  following  paragraph 
of  a  magnetic  storm  of  sufficient  Intensity  to  on  Halloa  Comet. 

interfere  seriously  with  telegraphic  communica-  Comet  Moorhouse   (1908c)   continued  to  in- 

tion  over  the  whole  globe.  terest  astronomers,   owing   to   the  surprising 

Satuen.  M.  Schaer,  of  the  Geneva  Obaerva-  changes  which  took  place  in  it.  The  sloughing 
tory,  Switzerland,  published  further  observa-  of  the  tails,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
tlons  of  the  new  outer  dark  ring  discovered  by  the  Year-Booh  for  1908,  was  well  shown  In  a 
Jarry  Desloges  at  Mount  Revard  on  October  7,  Bpries  of  photographs  taken  by  the  Rev.  Joel 
1008,  and  later  observed  at  Geneva  and  Green-  Metcalf  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  during  the  latter 
wich.  The  existence  of  the  new  ring,  however,  part  of  November,  1908.  In  one  oif  these  photo- 
is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Professor  Barnard  claim-  graphs  the  main  tail  presented  a  twisted  ap- 
ing that,  after  a  most  careful  search,  he  was  «earance.  After  perihelion  passage  on  Decem- 
unable  to  find  it.  Ber  25,  it  waa  well  observed  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Jdpiter.    Professor  Lowell  published  an  ac-  Hope,  Sajitiago  de  Chile,  Lick  and  Melbourne, 

count  of  his  observations  oi  this  pinnet  at  The  changes  in  the  tail  recorded  at  these  ob- 

Flagstaff  during  the  spring  of  1907.   The  most  servatories  were  in  all  respects  similar  to  those 

interesting  feature  noticed  was  the  system  of  observed  earlier  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 

wisps  or  lacings  which  lie  between  the  north  Spectrum  phot<^raphs  showed  the  presence  of 

and  south  equatorial  belts,  forming  a  network  cyanogen    and    carbon,    contrary    to  what 

across  the  equatorial  region  of  the  planet.    All  Bredechin's  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect  in 

the  dark  belts  were  of  a  cherry-red  color,  and  the   case   of   a   comet  with  a  comparatively 

even  the  polar  caps  at  times  showed  reddish  straight  tail.    According  to  that  theory,  such  a 

tints.    The  Great  Red  Spot  was  only  faintly  tail  should  be  composed  of  hydrogen, 

visible.    Other  networks  similar  to  the  above  Haixey's  Comet.    Such  widespread  interest 

were  detected  between  the  equatorial  and  tropi-  in  the  return  of  this  famous  comet,  which  made 

eal  belts  of  each  hemisphere.  its  last  perihelion  passage  in  1835,  had  been 

Mab8.   The  fevorahle  opposition  of  1909  af-  aroused  by  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Cowel)  and 

forded  an    opportunity  for  further  investlga-  Crommelin  of  Greenwieh  into  its  past  history 

tton  of  the  markings  on  the  surface  of  this  and  the  probable  date  of  its  next  perihelion 

planet.   The  principal  observers  were  Xx>we1]  at  passage,  that  search  for  it  began  as  early  as 

Flagstaff,  Arizona,  Jarry  Deslogea  at  Masse-  1908.    The  honor  of  its  rediscovery  belongs  to 

gros    (Department   of   Lozdre,   France),   and  Professor  Max  Wolf,  of  Heidelberg,  by  whom  it 

Jonckheere  .  at   Roubaix.    A   number   of   new  waa  observed  photographically  at   the  KOnig- 

canals  were  reported,  and  many  striking  changes  stuhl  observatory  on  September  11.     Its  dis- 

in  the  configuration  of  the  surface  of  tlie  planet  covery  is  one  of  the  most  striking  triumphs  of 

were  observed.    Spectograms  of  Mars  and  the  computational  astronomy,  for  the  position  cal- 

moon,  secured  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  Indi-  eulated  for  September  II  by  Crommelin  was 

cated  that  there  is  no  appreciable  amount  of  R.  A,=6h.  18m.  48.,  decl.=I7*  16'  N,  whereas 

water  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  of  Mors,  con-  the  observed  position  was  R.  A.=6h.  18m.  12b., 

trary  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  Lowell  from  decl.=17°  16'  N.    When  discovered,  it  was  of 

observations  made  at  Flagstaff  in  1908.  about  the  sixteenth  magnitude,  and  appeared 

Courts.    The  periodic  comets  due  to  return  as  a  nebulous  mass  with  a  central  condensa- 

in  1909  were  Perrine's  (1896  VII.),  Winnecke's  tion.    After  the  announcement  of  its  discov- 

(1898  II.),  Spitaler's   (1890  VIL),  and  Gia-  cry,  it  was  found  that  its  image  had  been  ob- 

cobini's   (1896  V.).   The  year  passed  without  tained  on  two  plates  exposed  at  Greenwich  on 

the  detection  of  the  last  two.    Perrine'a  Comet,  September  9,  but,  on  account  of  its  faintness, 

first  observed  in  1896,  was  not  seen  at  its  last  the  observers  there  had  failed  to  identify  it. 

return  in  1903,  on  account  of  its  small  angular  As  a  result  of  Uie  preliminary  observations  of 

distance  from  the  sun  at  that  time.   It  has  a  the  comet,  Cowell  and  Crommelin  have  recal- 

period  of  about  six  and  a  half  years.    It  was  eulated  the  elements  of  the  orbit,  and  found 

discovered  this  year  by  Kopff  at  Heidelberg  on  that  the  date  of  perihelion  passage  must  be  ad- 

Angost  12,  when  it  was  of  the  fifteenth  mangiA-  vanced  about  three  days,  thereby  making  it 
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April  19,  1910.    It  was  not  obserred  visually  result  is  that  the  stars  appear  to  form  a  single 

until  October  20,  about  which  date  it  was  de-  instead  of  a  dual  system,  the  velocity  of  the 

tected  by  Wolf,  Newall,  of  Cambridge   (Eng-  stream  being  directed  along  the  major  axis  of 

land),  and  others.    This  was  about  180  days  the  spheroid.    This  method  has  been  applied  by 

before  perihelion  passage,  whereas,  in  17S9  and  Schwarzscliild  himself  to  the  Groombridge  stars, 

1835,  its  last  two  appearances,  it  was  seen  7S  and  by  Beljawsky  to  the  stars  determined  by 

and   102  days  respectively  before  perihelion.  Porter.     The  deductions  from  SchwarzBchild's 

At  the  end  of  the  year.  Its  distance  from  the  hypothesis  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  at  variance 

earth  was  about  120  millions  of  miles,  and  it  with  the  deductions  of  Eddington  and  Dyson, 

was  approaching  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  about  but,  when  the  relative  velocities  of  the  star- 

500,000    miles    daily.    Its    nearest    approach  streams  of  the  latter   investigators  are  esti- 

should  occur  on  May  20,  when  it  will  be  less  mated  and  taken  into  account,  it  is  found  that 

than  15  millions  of  miles  distant.    It  is  ex-  the  two  hypotheses  lead  to  results  which  agree 

pected  that  the  comet  will  transit-the  sun's  disc  very  closely.    In  fact,  the  apparent  motions  of 

on  May  18,  when  its  tail  will  probably  extend  the   two   divergent  streams   can   be  resolved 

far  beyond  the  earth.  into   a   motion   of   the    solar   system  rela- 

Steiiab  Etolutioh'.    Professor  Monlton,  in  tive  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  streams, 

the  Aatrophyaical  Journal,  discussed  the  pos-  and  a  motion  of  the  two  streams  in  oppo- 

sibility  of  the  fission  of  a  contracting  rotating  site  directions.    Thus,  Dyson  found  that  his 

fluid  mass  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  binary  two  streams  were  directed  towards  points  in  R. 

stars.    Laplace  propounded  the  hypothesis  that  A.  93°,  decl,  T'S.,  and  R.  A.,  246°,  decl,  64°S. 

such  a  mass  might  throw  off  an  equatorial  ring,  Taktng  the  relative  velocities  in  the  ratio  of  3  to 

which  would  subsequently  be  brought  by  itci  2,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  streams  could  be 

own  gravitation  into  an  approximately  spherical  resolved  into  a  motion  of  the  solar  system  with  a 

mass.    Darwin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ted  by  velocity  I.5S  towards  a  point  R.  A.  283",  decl,  44" 

his  tidal  researcbes  to  attribute  the  formation  N.,  and  a  motion  of  two  streams  to  and  from  a 

of 'binary  stars  to  fission  caused  by  tidal  strain,  point  R.  A.  88°,  decl,  21''N'.  with  a  relative  ve- 

Moulton  discards  the  former  theory  for  lack  of  locit^  4.04.  The  following  table  shows  the  results 

evidence,  and  discusses  Darwin's  theory,  which  obtained  for  the  apex  or  direction  of  the  sun's 

derives  support  from  the  mathematical  investi-  motion  relative  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 

gationa  of  Jacobi,  Poincarg  and  others  on  the  stars,  and  the  vertex,  that  is,  the  common  direc- 

figures  of  equilibrium  of  homogeneous  rotat-  tion  of  the  two  opposed  streams  (Eddington  and 

ing  fluid  masses.    The  homogeneity  postulated  Dyson),  or  the  major  axis  of  Schwarzschild's 

has  no  existence  in  fact,  however,  and  Moulton  spheroid  ( Schwarzschild  and  Beljawsky). 
maintains  that  there  is  no  justiflcation  for  con- 
cluding that,  in  the  solar  system,  there  has 
ever  been  any  example  of  fission  of  a  fluid 
body,  although  binary  stars  may  be  due  to  fis- 
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"there  are  now  abundant  reasons  for  reject- 
ing Laplace's  hypothesis  as  applied  to  the  solar 
system,"  and  suggests  that  "  it  may  be  that  the  International  Chabt  of  the  Heavens.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  a  serious  attempt  to  see  if  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Astrographic  Con- 
opposite  hypothesis  of  the  disintegration  of  gress  of  1887,  at  which  were  inaugurated  those 
matter  because  of  enormous  sub-atomic  energies,  great  international  undertakings,  the  Astro- 
which  perhaps  are  released  in  the  extremes  of  graphic  Chart  and  Catalogue,  held  its  fifth 
temperature  and  pressure  existing  in  the  in-  meeting  at  the  Paris  Observatory,  April  19-24. 
terior  of  suns,  and  of  its  dispersion  in  space  The  programme  originally  laid  down  by  the 
along  coronal  streamers  or  otherwise,  cannot  Congress  comprised  (1)  the  construction  of 
be  made  to  satisfy  equally  well  all  known  charts  of  the  entire  heavens,  each  chart  measur- 
phenomena."  ing  2°x2'*,  and  containing  all  stars  to  the  thir- 

Ststematio  MonoKB  of  the  Stars.  Since  teenth  magnitude;  (2)  the  compilation  of  a 
Kapteyn  called  attention  in  1905  to  the  fact  catalogue  of  the  exact  positions  and  maguitude* 
that  the  distributions  of  the  proper  motions  of  of  all  stars  to  the  eleventh  magnitude.  When 
the  stars  could  be  explained  by  supposing  the  the  lalter  is  completed,  astronomers  will  have 
universe  to  be  divided  into  two  great  star-  at  their  command  the  absolute  positions  of  all 
streams,  in  motion  relative  to  the  sun  and  to  down  to  the  eleventh  magnitude  at  a  given  epoch, 
each  other,  the  question  of  the  systematic  mo-  It  will  be  possible,  therefore,  by  redetermining 
tions  of  the  stars  has  received  an  increasing  the  positions  of  these  stars  after  a  sufficient 
share  of  attention.  The  results  of  the  researches  interval,  to  derive  their  proper  motions  easily 
of  Eddington  on  the  stars  of  the  Groombridge  and  with  precision,  and  thus  to  discuss  such 
and  Carrington  catalogues,  and  of  Dyson  on  a  problems  aa  precession,  star-drift,  etc.,  with  a 
number  of  selected  stars  of  large  proper  motion  thoroughness  at  present  impossible.  The  work 
afforded  striking  confirmation  of  Kapteyn's  the-  of  constructing  tlie  chart  and  catalogue  was 
ory.  In  a  mathematical  discussion  of  the  ques-  originally  divided  among  eighteen  observatories, 
tion,  Eddington  made  the  assumption  that  Max-  While  some  of  them  have  practically  completed 
well's  law  of  distribution  of  velocities  prevailed  the  work  allotted  to  them,  others,  for  various 
in  each  of  the  two  star-streams.  Schwarzschild,  reasons,  are  far  in  arrears  with  their  share,  and 
regarding  the  duality  of  the  universe  as  inher-  one  of  the  duties  of  the  committee^  was  the 
ently  improbable,  made  use  of  a  modified  law  of  assignment  of  the  work  still  remaining  to  be 
distribution,  in  which  the  resolved  parts  of  the  done  to  the  more  active  observatories.  The  fol- 
velocities  of  the  stars  in  one  direction  were  all  lowing  shows  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
increased  in  a  given  ratio,  thus  giving  a  apher-  on  both  the  chart  and  the  catalogue  up  to  the 
oidal  instead  of  a  spherical  distribution.    The  present  time: 
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Limits  of  Number 

declinations  of  plates            Cataloffua  Chart 

ObMrvatCMT                                   o'  centres  In  sons                platejB  plates 

.of  plates 

Greenwich  N.  SO'-N.  65*  1149         IIM      lUft      1149         1149  1006 

Rome   8*'-     56"        1040  720    108  SO 

Catania                                                  B4°-     41*  1008           E90         90       ....  97 

Helalnsrfors                                             46"-     40"  1008          1008        679        435  S4S 

Potsdam    89°-     32'        1232         1232        800  280   

Oxford    n°-     26"         1180         1180      1180  1180   

Paris                                                       24"-     18*  1260         1260      1260        640           878  873 

Bordeaux                                                17°-      11*  1260           9SS        819        498           127  127 

ToulouBO    10'-       6"         1080  738         698    191  162 

Algiers   N.    4'-S.    2"  1260    517         425  835  335 

San  Fernando  S.   Z'-B.   9'  1260         1260      112S        828          ....  21S 

Tacubai^                                                     10'-      16'  1260          1260       1121         S60            108  88 

La  PlaU   17'-      23'  1260     

Cordoba    24'-     31'         1360  854  299     

Perth    82'-     40'         1376         1376        195  ....   

Cape  of  Good  Hope   41°-     51'         1512         1612      1402        803  1512   

Sydney    52"-     64*         1400         1400        70S  ....   

ifelbaume                                              65°-      90"  1149          1149      1104       ....  1129 

I. -I.  — I  -  .                       ..I..— fci            ■-               .  ■ 

Realizing  tlimt  the  apee^  oompletion  of  the  to  obeerrationa  made  upon  it  at  that  time.  At 
catak^ue  ia  more  desirdble  than  tiiat  of  the  the  opposition  of  1900,  Eros  approached  the 
chart,  the  oomroittee  decided  to  divide  the  cata-  earth  within  one-third  of  the  mean  solar  dia- 
logue work  of  the  La  Plata  zone,  not  yet  begun,  tance  and  international  obserrationB  made  at 
between  the  observatory  of  Santiago,  the  new  that  time  have  given  ua  by  far  the  most  accurate 
observatory  of  Hyderabad,  and,  if  necessary,  the  measure  of  the  solar  parallax  yet  determined.  At 
La  Plata  Observatory,  to  which  it  was  originally  the  opposition  of  1931,  Eros  will  approach  even 
assigned;  while  part  of  the  catalogue  work  closer  to  the  earth,  its  distance  being  then  only 
allotted  to  the  obaarvatory  of  Cordomt  will  be  one-sixth  of  the  mean  eolar  distance.  Sir  David 
handed  over  to  the  Cape  Obaenratory  for  com-  Gill,  in  bis  presidential  address  at  the  Leicester 
pletion.                                        •  meeting  of  the   British  Association   in  1907, 

The  question  «f  bringing  -Into  harmony  the  pointed  out  the  importance  of  early  preparation 

results  obtained  by  the  different  observatories,  for  thoroughly  organized  international  eoSpera- 

which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  working  tion  at  such  a  favorable  opposition.  Accordingly  a 

almost  entirely  independently,  was  one  which  committee,  known  as  the  "Eroa  Committee"  was 

presented  itself  t»  the  committee  for  solution,  appointed  for  the  following  purposes:   (1)  To 

At  some  observatories  the  diameters  of  the  star-  take  steps  for  the  preparation  of  an  approximate 

discs  have  been  measured,  at  others  the  magni-  ephemeris  of  Eros  at  the  opposition  of  1931  of 

tudes  of  the  stars  have  been  estimated  by  com-  sufficient  accuracy  to  permit  the  selection  of 

parisott  with  the  photographs  of  standard  stars  the  most  suitable  comparison  stars.     (2)  To 

of  known  magni^de.    The  committee  Anally  devise  means  for  the  regular  observation  of  Eros 

entrusted  the  formation  of  an  absolute  scale  of  from  this  time  forwMd  in  order  to  perfect  the 

magnitude  to  a  eommission  of  distinguished  ephemeris  that  will  be  finally  employed  in  the 

istronomera,  including  Proftesora  O.  E.  Hale  and  definite  reduction  of  the  obaervationa  of  1931. 

E.  C.  Pickering  from  the  United  Statea.   It  is  The  duty  of  preparing   (1)   an  approximate 

intended  that  the  scale  shall  be  photographio  ephemeris  of  the  planet  for  1931,  (2)  precise 

rather  than  visual.    In  the  meantime,  however,  ephmerides  for  the  successive  oppositions  until 

the  various  catalogues  will  appear  as  heretofore,  1931,  and  (3)  an  ephemeris  of  high  precision 

each  with  its  own  scale  of  magnitudes,  but  the  for  1931,  has  been  entrusted  to  Prof.  Stromgren 

methods  -of  determining  the  magnitudes  will  be  of  the  Copenhagen  observatory.    These,  when 

described  with  such  exactness  that  the  transla-  completed,  will  be  published  in  the  American 

tion  to  the  absolute  scale  finally  adopted  may  be  Ephemeris  and  other  principal  official  ephemer- 

performed  vithout  unnecessary  trouble.  idea.    Aa  a  result  of  the  observations  oontem- 

Other  important  reaolutiona  were  paaaed,  dea\-  plated,  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  direct  deter- 

ing  with  the  oiganization  of  a  cooperative  series  minationa  of  the  solar  parallax  and  the  mass  of 

of  meridian  obaervationa  on  a  new  fundamental  the  moon,  and  also  a  dynamical  determination 

system  of  stars,  and  a  more  extensive  system  of  of  the  earth's  mass  by  means  of  the  perturbations 

intermediate  stars,  by  means  of  which  the  faint  which  it  produces  in  the  orbit  of  Eroa,  which 

comparison  stars  already  chosen  by  the  com-  ghould  far  aurpaaa  anything  that  we  have  at 

jnittee  can  be  definitely  and  accurately  connected  present. 

with  the  fundamental  stars.    As,  in  some  cases,  Minob  Planets.    The  surprising  activity  in 

the  positions  of  the  catalc^e  stars  have  been  the  photographio  exploration  of  the  heavens, 

referred  to  compariaoli  atara  which  have  not  which  marked  the  years  1906.  1907,  and  1908, 

been  determined  for  years,  and  in  others  the  seema  to  have  slackened,  for  the  dlacoveriea  of 

comparison  stars  have  been  determined  only  the  past  year  fell  short  of  those  of  1908  by  about 

recently,  the  importance  of  these  resolutions  utij.   Of  the  72  minor  planets  announced  as 

cannot  be  over-estimated.  new,  and  provisionally  designated  by  the  letters 

With  the  approach  to  completion  of  the  work  j-l  to  JG,  no  less  than  fifty-nine  were  reported 

originally  undertaken  by  the  committee,  other  from  Heidelberg  by  Wolf  (13),  and  his  assist- 

problems  calling  for  international  coOperation  ants.  Kopff  (34),  Hellfrich  (7),  and  Loreng  (5). 

seem  likely  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  com-  One  of  those  reported  by  Lorenz  (JA,  discovered 

mittee.    Such  a  problem  is  presented  by  the  November  9).  had,  however,  been  found  two 

planet.  Eroa,  discovered  by  Witt  in  1897.   The  days  earlier  by  Metcalf  at  Taunton,  Mass.  T)f 

neanieaa  with  which  the  planet  approaches  the  ^he  remaining  twelve,  six  fell  to  the  share  of  the 

earth  at  opposition  gives  a  peculiar  importance  Greenwich  observers,  three  to  Paliaa  of  Vienna, 
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three  to  Hetcalf,  and  one  to  Boinot  of  Paris.  JG 

S' roved  to  be  idmtioal  with  (50)  Virginia,  while 
A  turned  out  to  be  the  eerenth  satellite  of  Jup- 
iter; and  doubtlesB  others  will  be  identified  with 
diaeoveries  of  other  Tears. 

Permanent  numbers,  ranfi^i^  from  660  to  674> 
were  assig^ned  to  the  following  planets: 

1S08  CC  (=660),  CD,  CW  (Newtonia),  D.  G, 
DH,  DK,  DM,  DN,  DO,  DQ.  DK.  DV,  DY,  EA, 
EP  {Rachel.=Ql4) . 

The  numbers  645  and  655  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  lOOTAB  and  1907BS  to  1907AQ  and 
1S07BF  respectively,  lOOTAB  having  proved  to 
be  identical  with  (398)  Admete,  and  1907BS 
with  (49)  Pales. 

Otheb  Eventb.  Professor  C.  D.  Perrine, 
astronomer  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Argentine  National 
Observatory  at  Cordoba. 

American  astronomy  was  honored  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hill,  to  whom  the  Royal 
Society  of  Ltmdon  has  awarded  its  Copley  Medal 
for  hu  researches  in  mathematical  astronomy. 
Dr.  Hill  was  also  the  recipient  of  the  Bruce  Gold 
Ifedal,  awarded  by  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
the  Pacific. 

Books.  Among  the  more  important  works 
published  during  1909  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  Schuster,  Solar  Research;  Maunder, 
The  Astronomy  of  the  Bible;  Hale,  Borne  Recent 
Contributions  to  our  Knowledge  of  the  Bun; 
Chambers,  The  Story  of  the  Comets ;  Flammarion, 
Astronomy  for  Amateurs;  The  Bcientiflo  Papers 
of  Sir  William  Euggina;  Turner,  Modem  As- 
tronomy. 

ATHLSnUCS,  Tback  and  Fbld.  The  tbirty- 
fourUi  annual  track  and  field  contests  of  the 
Inter-Colle^ate  Amateur  Athletic  Association 
were  hdd  in  the  Harvard  Stadium  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  May  28  and  20.  The  largest  number 
of  points  were  scored  by  Harvard,,  whose  ath- 
letes rolled  up  a  total  of  39  1-10.  Yale  was  sec- 
ond, with  25  7-10  points-, and  Pennsylvania  third, 
with  22i  points.  Other  colleges  which  scored 
points  were:  Cornell,  20};  Michigan,  14;  Prince- 
ton, 7;  Syracuse,  3;  Swartbmore,  3;  Haverford, 
3;  Dartmouth,  2};  Columbia,  2,  and  Brown  1. 
Three  new  records  were  made  at  the  meet,  as 
follows:  Paull,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
^Ivania,  won  the  mile  run  in  4  minutes,  17S; 
seconds;  Taylor,  of  Cornell,  won  the  two-mile 
run  in  0  minutee^  27|  seconds,  and  Campbell 
of  Yale,  won  the  pole  vault  by  attaining  a 
height  of  12  feet  31  inches.  This  vault  was 
eclipsed,  however,  in  1908  at  the  Athletic  Car- 
nival held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
when  Dray,  of  Yale,  vaulted  12  feet  6}  inches. 

The  University  of  Illinois  won  the  meet  of  the 
conference  colleges,  held  at  Chicago  on  June  5, 
scoring  a  total  of  36  points.  Other  point  win- 
ners were:  Leland  Stanford,  28;  Chicago,  21; 
Wisconsin,  11;  Purdue,  8;  Minnesota,  6;  Col- 
orado, 5;  Western  Reserve,  4;  Miami,  4;  In- 
diana, 4;  Notre  Dame,  3,  and  Knox  1.  At  the 
fifteenth  annual  athletic  carnival,  held  on  Frank- 
lin Field,  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Universi^  of  Pennsylvania,  the  two^mile  relay 
was  won  by  Yale  in  ibe  record  time  of  8  minutes, 
2|  seconds.  Chicago  won  the  one-mile  relay 
and  Pennsylvania  the  four-mile.  No  reoorda 
were  broken  in  the  special  events.  The  principal 
dual  college  meets  in  1909,  with  their  scores, 
were:  Yale,  55 J;  Harvard,  48J;  Amherst,  64; 
Brown,  62;  Williams,  81;  Amherst,  43;  CornpU, 
76i;  Princeton,  40J;  Hlinois,  73J;  Chicago,  52 J; 


^verford,  62};  Kew  Tork  University,  611. 
Dartmouth  won  the  New  England  College  meet 

and  Bowdoin  the  Maine  Colleo;e  meet. 

The  senior  championships  of  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Unions  were  held  at  Seattle  on  August  13 
and  14.  The  Seattle  Athletic  Club  won,  scoring 
45  points.  Other  teams  and  their  scores  were: 
Olympic  Athletic  Club,  30;  Chicago  Athletic 
Association,  26,  and  Kew  York  Athletic  Club,  17. 
The  junior  championships  were  held  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  the  Seattle  Athletic  Club  scoring 
the  greater  number  of  points  in  these  events 
also.  The  New  York  Athletic  Club  was  second. 
A  quadrangular  meet  between  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  Boston  Athletic  Association,  Chi- 
cago Athletic  Association,  and  the  Olympic  Club 
of  San  Francisco  was  held  at  San  Francisco  on 
August  21.  The  Chicago  Athletic  Association 
scored  63  points,  the  Olympic  Club  49  points, 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club  32  points,  and  the 
Boston  Athletic  Association  10  points.  The  all- 
round  championship  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  was  contested  for  at  Long  Island  City  on 
July  6.  It  was  won  1^  Martin  J.  Sheridan,  who 
scored  a  total  of  7385  points,  the  hij^iest  num- 
ber ever  made  In  this  evedt. 

ATHBEPnc.   See  Cajtcss. 

ATOMIC  WZIOHTS.   See  CHeuistbt. 

ATTGtm,  Jacob  Abivold.  An  American  army 
officer,  died.  April  18,  1900.  He  was  bom  In 
1849  and  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Military  A^demy  in  1869.  In  that  year  he 
served  against  the  Indians  in  the  west,  and  in 
the  Ute  expedition  in  1879.  He  was  instructor 
in  the  military  academy  from  1883  to  1887,  and 
spent  the  ten  years  from  the  latter  date  in 
Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  In  1900-1  he  served 
in  the  Philippines,  and  again  in  1907.  He  was 
made  colonel  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  in  1902. 

AUSTRALIA,  Couuonwealth  of.  A  Brit- 
ish dependency  consisting  of  a  federation  of  six 
original  states.  The  temporary  seat  of  the 
Federal  government  is  Melbourne. 

Abea.  and  Pofolatioh.  The  uea  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  population  (exclusive  of  ab- 
origines), according  to  the  census  of  March  31, 
1901,  and  the  estimate  of  December  31,  1908,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  by  states: 


Area.,  aq.  Pop., 
miles     Mar.  31,  '01 
1,S&4.846 


States 
New  So.  Wales  310,872 

Victoria                   87,884  1,201,070 

Queensland             670,500  498,129 

South    Australia  903,690  363,157 

West.    Australia  975,920  184,124 

Tasmania                 26,216  172,475 

Co'nwealth   ...2,974,681  8,773,801 


Pop., 
Dec.  31,  'OS 

1.605,009 

1,273,313 
658.237 
407,179 
270,823 
185,824 

4,300,»S5 


The  estimated  population  of  the  capital  cities 
was  (December  31,  1908):  Melbourne,  V., 
101,250;  with  suburbs,  549,200;  Adelaide,  S.  A., 
with  suburbs,  179,793;  Brisbane,  Q.,  within  10- 
mile  radius,  137,670;  Hobart,  T.,  with  suburbs, 
44.610;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  127,460;  with  suburbs, 
692,100;  Perth,  W.  A,  with  suburbs,  about 
64,000. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  were.  In  1908', 
45,525  births,  16,090  deaths,  and  12,642  mar- 
riages; in  Victoria  the  birth-rate  was  24.58,  the 
death-rate  12,46,  and  the  marriage-rate  7.38  per 
thousand  inhabitants;  in  South  Australia,  birth- 
rate 24.73,  death-rate  9.72,  and  marriage-rate 
7.89.  The  reported  immigration  to  the  Com- 
monwealth in  1007  was  71,988;  in  1908,  75,671. 
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Education.  Public  education  is  entirely  under  0I5,1S9  ounces.  Other  mineral  depodts  In  the 
the  control  of  the  separate  states.  Primary  State  include  maf^etic  iron  ore,  lead,  copper, 
instruction  is  free  and  compulsory.  In  New  and  tin.  The  total  mineral  output  in  1907 
South  Wales  there  were  3135  State  schools  in  was  valued  at  £7,634,066.  In  Tasmania  the 
1908,  with  an  enroUment  of  233,124,  and  an  aver-  total  mineral  production  in  1907  was  valued  at 
age  attendance  of  106,000.  The  State  expendi-  £2,277,159,  of  which  £869,666  represented  cop- 
ture  on  education,  science,  and  art  wa«  £1,191,-  per,  £001,681  tin,  and  £277,607  sold.  For  the 
617.  The  University  of  Sydney,  with  over  1000  Commonwealth  the  total  value  of  mineraf  pro- 
students,  receives  a  State  subsidy.  In  1908  duction  in  1907  ia  stated  at  ahout  £28,400,000, 
there  were  792  private  schools,  with  57,111  of  which  over  £13,500,000  represented  gold, 
pupils.  In  Victoria  the  public  primary  schools  about  £3,523,000  copper,  and  £3,329,500  coal, 
had  4721  teachers,  an  enrollment  of  231,759  Aokicultube.  In  New  South  Wales  the  re- 
pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  147,270  in  ported  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  ia 

1907.  There  are  various  State  institutions  for  2,71-7,086,  the  chief  products  during  the  year 
special  and  technical  instruction,  and  the  Uni-  ended  March  31,  1909,  being  as  follows:  Wheat, 
veniity  of  Melbourne,  with  about  900  students,  15,483,276  bushels;  corn,  5,216,038  bushels; 
receives  State  aid.  In  Queensland,  In  1908,  there  oats,  1,119,113  bushels;  potatoes,  71,794  tons; 
were  1104  State  schools,  with  2413  teachers  and  sugar-cane,  144,760  tons;  tobacco,  0268  ewt.; 
an  average  attendance  of  67,309  pupils;  and  wine,  736,262  gallons;  citrus  fruits,  854,001 
167  private  and  grammar  schools,  with  an  aver-  cases.  The  total  extent  of  land  alienated  and 
age  attendance  of  12,898.  The  State  also  main-  in  process  of  alienation  on  June  30,  1908,  wag 
tains  secondary  schools  and  institutions  for  spe-  61,106,748  acres.  On  December  31,  1908,  the 
cial  and  technical  instruction.  In  South  Aus-  estimated  niunber  of  live-stock  was  as  follows: 
tralia  there  are  reported  707  State  schools,  with  Dairy  cows,  775,693;  other  cattle,  2,173,591; 
1389  teachen  and  54,560  pupils.  Private  schools  aheep,  43,329,384;  horses,  690,557;  swine, 
(1907)  nambered  209,  with  710  teachers  and  215,862.  In  1908  wool  was  produced  to  the 
0381  pnpiU.  Various  local  inatitutea,  etc.,  are  amount  of  338,129,000  pounds  (in  the  grease) , 
supported  or  assisted  by  the  State.  An  endowed  valued  at  £12,680,000.  In  Victoria  in  the  agri- 
university  at  Adelaide  has  upwards  of  360  cultural  year  1909,  1,779,900  acres  were  under 
students.  A  State  school  of  mines  and  indM-  wheat.  966,371  acres  were  cut  for  hay,  419,869 
tries  has  also  been  established.  In  Western  acres  were  under  oats.  Wine  production  was 
Australia  there  were  in  1907  395  State  schools,  1,437,108  gallons.  In  1908  the  total  cultivated 
with  an  enrollment  of  29,074  pupils  and  an  aver-  area,  aggregated  4,127,000  acres,  the  principal 
age  attendance  of  24,950;  and  102  private  crops  being:  Wheat,  1,847,000  acres,  produc- 
achoola,  with  an  enrollment  of  7639  pupils  and  i„g  12,101,000  bushels;  oats,  399,000  acres,  5,- 
an  average  attendance  of  6358.  In  Tasmania  20I.OOO  bushels;  barley,  83,000  acres,  1,059,000 
public  primary  schools  in  1907  numbered  356,  bushels;  potatoes,  54,000  acrea,  135,000  tons; 
with  26,157  pupils  enrolled;  private  primary  hay,  882,000  acres,  682,000  tons.  The  estimated 
schools,  204.  with  8830  pupils  enrolled.  There  number  of  dairy  cows  at  the  end  of  1908  was 
are  16  superior  schools,  with  an  average  attend-  609,166,  producing  48,481,398  pounds  of  butter 

^i*"**/  two  technical  achools,  with  ^nd  4.328,844  pounds  of  dieese:   At  the  end  of 

(1907)  114  students;  and  two  schools  of  mines,  1907  the  total  estimated  number  of  cattle  in 

with  (1907)  549  Btudenta.  Victoria    was    1,842,807     (including  709,279 

In  New  South  Wales  the  mineral  production  njUch  cows)  ;  horses,  424,648;  sheep,  14,146,734; 

Jf°'^'  swine,  211,002.    The  wool  clip  in  the  season  of 

silver,  *263,920;  copper,  £502,812;  tin   £205,-  1908-9  amounted  to  93,082,341  pounds,  valued  at 

^]L'^h^%'?^i'^^l'  ''^i^'j-.i^^lt'^^^:  £3,880,000.    In  1907  the  total  agricultural  pro- 

f  8484,149.   Up  to  the  end  of  1908  the  total  gold  duction  was  valued  at  £8,375,454,  and  the  total 

^P^Lio.  ■^V'  S?"***  .^"J^.v"^"  pastoral  and  dairying  production,  £12,165,276. 

£56^319.736.    In  Queenshind,  the  value  of  the  of  victoria's  total  areal  about  27,417.000  acres 

1908  mineral  production  was:    ^JJ.  ^^L^J?.-  are  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation.  In 

lo        1               ""^r*"'  AlfAt?}K  i'^'  Queensland  the  total  area  of  arable  land  in  1908 

f  !t^;PAi,*""T?  ^244.922;  other  £281,030;  total,  733356  acres,  of  which  535,900  acres  wer« 

£3.844.487.    Up  to  the  end  of  1908  the  value  under  crop,  yielding  a  value  of  £3,462,146.  The 

of  the  gold  output  in  Queensland  was  £68,290,-  acreage,  yield,  and  value  of  the  more  important 

""V                 »    ™  i   .        .1      .  -      .      *  crops  in   1908  were  as  follows:  Sugar-cane, 

MiNEUU.    In  Victoria  gold  mining  is  of  92,219  (exclusive  of  31,683  acres  unproductive), 

fir»t  ^W'J"'"-    The  gold  production  of  1908  yielding  1,433,315  tons,  valued  at  £933,730  (the 

S?o**'"^^  *°7*''^?V'^^  '""^T*  "i*/^'^*?/  sugar   produced  amounted   to   151,098  tons); 

838.    The  .'alue  of  the  go  d  produced  from  its  i27,655  acr^  2,767,600  bushels,  £599,847; 

diswn^ery  in  1851    in  Victoria,  to  the  end  of  87.875  a«res,   £438,375;  wheat, 

1908,  waa  £282,321,433.  Other  minerals  pro-  ggg  1,202,799  bushels,  £300,700;  al- 
duoed  include  coal,  tin,  copper,  and  antimony,  f^^f  4g  247  acres,  72,196  tons,  £288,784;  oaten 
In  South  Australia,  copper,  gold,  silver  lead,  ^  9314  ^  ^  ^  £92,800;  potatoes, 
manj^nese  bismuth,  iron  and  coal  are  found.  5327  acres,  11,560  tons,  £92,400;  pineapples 
!^^^"^*i5oo'^J*^"T/u  1^??™°°  2171  acrea,  598,794  dozens,  £84,829;  oranges, 
tied  at  £913.863  of  which  £7W,625  represented  2072  acres,  440,312  bushels,  £77,056;  graces 
copper  and  £86  602  gold.  In  WMtern  Australia  jgiQ  '  ^^'^^^^  pumpkins,  9581  acVes 
ar*  the  largest  and  most  productive  of  the  33935  ^ons.  £33,926;  wheaten  straw,  12,088 
Australian  gold  fields.  Gold  was  discovered  ^  £33  230.  The  estimated  number  of  live- 
there  in  1886;  from  that  date  to  the  end  of  1908  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^  j^OS  „  tively 
the  output  amounte^d  to  20,011,698  fi^  tt,  3,892,232  and  4,321,600^  sheep, 
valued  at  £86.004  290    The  production  m  1908  13,738,047  and  18,348.851;  horses.  488  486  and 

™'r?ofiQ   619,969;  swine.  133.246  and  124.749.    The  wool 
£6,999,885;  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1909,    jj  '  ^  ^^^^^  amounted  to  09,461.711 
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pounds;  in  1908,  110,545,577  pounds.  Cattle 
slaughtered  in  1908  are  reported  at  243,069; 
sheep,  636,297;  swine,  134,854.  The  Talue  of 
Blaughter-houae  products  was  £1,181,778.  The 
milk  production  in  1908  amounted  to  63,934,402 
gallons;  butter,  23,838,367  pounds;  cheese,  3,- 
199,510  pounds.  Of  Queensland's  total  ares, 
19,703,326  acres  were  alienated  or  in  process  of 
alienation  at  the  end  of  1907.  In  South  Aus- 
tralia the  area  under  cultivation  in  1908  was 
reported  at  3,442,295  acres  (including  1,097,186 
acres  lying  fallow),  including  1,693,501  acres 
planted  to  wheat;  hay,  424,924  acres;  oats, 
78,404  acres;  barley,  44,911  acres;  potatoes, 
8083  acres;  vines,  20,855  acres.  Wheat  pro- 
duction in  1908-9  amounted  to  19,397,672 
bushels.  Citrus  fruits,  almonds,  and  olives  are 
profitable  crops.  The  estimated  wine  output 
for  1909  was  2,600,000  gallons.  In  1908  the 
estimated  number  of  live-stock  was :  Cattle, 
340,376;  horses,  213,385;  sheep,  6,898,451.  Of 
the  total  area  (including  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory ) ,  0,926,534  acres  were  alienated  or  in  proc- 
ess of  alienation  at  the  end  of  1907.  In  West- 
ern Australia,  the  area  tinder  crop  in  1908  was 
404,087  acres.  The  principal  crops  were: 
Wheat,  279,600  acres,  yielding  2,925,690 
bushels;  oats,  457,155  acres,  721,753  bushels; 
hay,  131,066  acres,  137.511  tons;  potatoes,  1854 
acres,  5671  tons.  In  1909  284,357  acres  were 
under  wheat.  Mining  continues  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  the  State's  wealth,  but  agricultural 
and  pastoral  conditions  are  improving.  In 
1907  the  live-stock  consisted  of  113,330  horses, 
757,077  cattle,  3,684,974  sheep,  63,399  swine, 
20,833  goats,  and  3212  camels.  The  wool  clip 
In  1907  amonnted  to  about  20,210,000  pounds, 
valued  at  about  £812,000.  On  June  30,  1908, 
of  the  State's  total  area  14,002,939  acres  were 
alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation.  In  Tas- 
mania 269,440  acres  were  under  crop  on  March 
1,  1909,  and  491,423  under  artiScially  sown 
grasses.  The  wheat  acrea^  was  29,103.  The 
acreage  and  yield  of  the  chief  crops  in  the  agri- 
cultural year  1908  were:  Oats,  54,625  acres, 
1,626,002  bushels;  wheat,  30,794  acres,  644,235 
bushels;  potatoes,  64,626  acres,  146,483  tons; 
hay,  78,660  acres,  98,406  tons.  Fruit  culture 
is  important.  The  estimated  number  of  live- 
stock on  March  31,  1909,  was:  Cattle,  206,827; 
horses,  39,281 ;  sheep,  1,723,603;  and  swine, 
47,046.  The  wool  clip  for  1907  was  estimated 
at  9,596,400  pounds.  Of  Tasmania's  total  area, 
6,602,422  acres  had  been  sold  or  granted  to 
settlers  up  to  the  end  of  1907,  and  1,255,354 
leased  as  sheep  runs.   See  Ibbioation. 

Manufactubeb.  Only  a  few  manufacturing 
industries,  except  those  concerned  with  the 
treatment  of  perishabte  materials,  have  at- 
tained any  considerable  degree  of  development. 
The  more  important  manufactured  products  are 
preserved  meats,  sugar,  wine,  spirits,  flour, 
preserved  fruits,  beer,  butter,  cheese,  etc.  In 
connection  with  the  mines,  there  are  works  for 
ore  reduction,  and  a  few  iron  and  steel  fac- 
tories, machine  shops,  etc.,  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  leading  manufacturing  States  are 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  In  Victoria 
the  total  number  of  meinufactories,  etc..  In  1907 
was  4530,  with  an  aggregate  horse-power  of 
52,703  and  90,903  persons  employed.  The  lands, 
buildings,  machinery,  and  plant  were  valued  at 
£15,148,100;  materials  used,  £18,032.439;  out- 
put and  labor  £30,399,945.  In  New  South 
Wales,  in  1907,  the  reported  number  of  fac- 


tories was  4387,  representing  investments 
amounting  to  £13,266,000.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees was  87,194.  In  Queensland,  in  1908, 
there  were  1479  factories;  employees  29,610; 
value  of  plant  and  machinery,  £4,484,340;  value 
of  land  and  prendees,  £2308,668;  value  of  out- 
put, £11,^42,437. 

CoMMEBOE.  Imports  and  exports  of  the  Com- 
monwealth have  been  valued  as  follows: 


Imports 
Exports 


,...£44.744.912 
. . . .  69.737,763 


1907 

£51,809.033 
72,824,247 


1908 

£49.786,798 
64,311.058 


Of  tiie  total  export  values  in  1006  and  1907, 
respectively,  £66,299,874  and  £69,816,600  repre- 
sented Australian  produce.  In  1907  the  more 
important  imports  included:  Metal  manufac- 
tures, £5,004,983;  cotton  and  linen  goods,  £3,- 
626,668 ;  apparel,  etc.,  £3,255,058 ;  machines  and 
machinery,  £2,760,211;  iron  and  steel,  £2,388,- 
697;  woolens,  £2,349,286;  drugs,  chemicals,  etc., 
£1,840,033;  silk  goods  (inctodiu;  velvets),  £1,- 
763,908;  timber,  £1,632,066.  l%e  leading  ex- 
ports in  1907  were:  Wool,  £28,891^30;  gold 
specie,  £5.411,572;  wheat,  £4,801,722;  gold  bul- 
lion, £4,036,067;  copper  and  copper  ore,  £3,- 
601,812;  butter,  £2,890,261;  hides  and  skins, 
£2,782,805;  spelter,  etc.,  £1,478,664;  mutton, 
£1,377,502;  coal,  £1,299,052;  flour,  £1,296.252; 
silver  bullion,  etc.,  £1,191,907;  tin,  £1,122,341; 
tallow,  £1,017,047.  Imports  from  and  exports 
to  the  countries  commercially  most  important 
were,  in  1007: 


Countries  Imports  BJxports 

Great  Britain   £81,9M.447  £83.975,579 

United  States    6.869,099  2.405.401 

Germany    S.  561, 255  6,140.380 

New  Zealand    2.585,264  2,565,021 

India    1,948,566  2.494,414 

Belgium    1.000.377  B.716.069 

Ceylon    765.444  8,962.4.20 

Japan    641,286  706,279 

France    486,650  8,148,980 


In  the  foreign  trade,  imports  and  exports, 
respectively,  of  the  several  States  were  as  fol- 
lows, in  1907:  New  South  Wales,  £20,860,391 
and  £29,363,727;  Victoria.  £17,101,022  and 
£16,924.405;  South  Australia,  £4,815,459  and 
£9,269,983;  Queensland,  £4,617,439  and  £7,- 
118,364;  Western  Australia,  £3,587,548  and 
£8,692,117;  Tasmania,  £827,174  and  £2.565.- 
651.  Including  interstate  trade,  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  several  States  were  as  fol- 
lows. In  1908: 


States.  Imports.  Exports. 

New  South  Wales   £37.642.746  £40,985,759 

Victoria    27.197,696  27.196,201 

South  Australia   11.231.470  IS.778.634 

Queensland    9.471,168  12.194.977 

Western   Australia   «,17S,197  6,518.020 

Tasmania    3,371,862  4,030,766 


Communication  B.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
ways in  the  Commonwealth  on  June  30,  1907.  is 
stated  at  16,250  miles.  The  length  of  telegraph 
lines  in  that  year  was  43,384  miles  and  the 
number  of  post-offlces  7621.  In  New  South 
Wales,  on  June  30,  1909,  there  were  open  to 
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traffic  3623  miles  of  government  railway  and  81  (from  September  0,  1008)   was  the  Earl  of 

miles  of  private  railway.    The  telegraph  offices  Dudley.    The  Commonwealth  miniatry  in  1900 

1278,  with  15,010  miles  of  line  and  82,249  miles  waa  constituted  as   foHows:    Premier,  Alfred 

of  wire.   Post-oflices  numbered  2310.    In  Vic-  Deakin;  Treasurer,  Sir  John  Forrest;  Minister 

toria,  on  June  80,  1908,  3447  miles  of  govern-  for  Trade  and  Customs,  Sir  Robert  W.  Best; 

ment  railwa]r  were  complete;  telegraph  offices,  External  Affairs,  Littleton  E.  Groom;  House 

1212,  with  7037  miles  of  line.   In  South  Aus-  Affairs,  George  Wu-burton   Fuller;  Defense, 

tralia,  at  the  end  of  1908,  1870  miles  of  govern-  Joseph  Cook;  Attorn^-General,  P.  McMahon 

ment  railway  were  open  to  traffic,  and  145  miles  Glynn. 

in  the  Northern  Territory.   In  Queensland,  at  Abut  and  Navt.   The  military  system  of  the 

the  end  of  1908,  government  railways  in  opera*  Commonwealth  was  under  much  discussion  in 

tioQ  aggregated  3498  miles.    In  Western  Aus-  1908  and  1900,  with  a  view  to  secure  compul- 

tralia,  in  1000,  the  railway  open  to  traffic  was  sory  service  for  all  males  between  the  ages 

reported  at  2741  miles.    In  Tasmania,  in  1900,  of  16  and  26  by  means  of  cadet  corps  and  a 

the  reported  length  of  railway  was  820  miles;  national  guard.    The  establishment,  as  organ- 

the  number  of  tel^frapfa  offices,  828,  with  4082  Ized  in  1909,  conaisted  of  a  garrison  force  of 

miles  of  wire   (including  432  miles  of  sub-  12,000  tor  both  peace  and  war.  and  a  field  force 

marine  cable).    In  1907  the  total  oversea  ship-  whose  peace  strength  was  half  that  on  a  war 

ping,  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  basis,  and  consisted  of  6500  light-horse,  with  24 

Commonwealth,  amounted  to  8,822,866   tons;  guns  and   7500  infantry  with  36  guns.  In- 

in  1908,  8,681,151  tons.  eluding  the  garrison  troops,  the  gross  strength 

FiNAKCE.    In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  on  a  peace  twsis  would  be  20,000  and  on  a  war 

1908,  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  footing  40,000.  In  addition  there  would  be 
amounted  to  £15,015,708;  expenditure,  £6,158,-  available  the  following  troops  partly  trained; 
893;  surplus  paid  to  the  States,  £8,859,596.  7000  (approximately)  light-horse,  cadets  9103. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1909,  revenue  amounted  to  and  rifle  club  members  28,721,  making  a  grand 
£14349,635;  expenditure,  £6,419,364;  surplus  total  of  all  fori%8  of  2400  officers  and  60,000 
paid  to  the  States,  £7,927,184;  balance,  £3337.  men.  See  paragraph  below  on  Defense  Policy. 
Of  the  revenue  for  the  latter  year,  £10,843,985  The  British  fleet  stationed  in  Australian 
were  derived  from  customs  and  excise;  £3,400,-  waters,  with  headquarters  at  Sydney,  consisted 
007  from  posts,  tel^raphs,  and  telephones;  and  in  1008  of  twenty  cruisers  and  minor  vessels 
£96,843  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  ex-  aggregating  47,000  tons.  To  its  maintenance 
penditures  were:  Posts  and  telegraphs,  £3,-  Australia  contributea  £200,000  annually.  See 
027,048;   "new"  expenditure,  £1.531.074;  de-  paragraphs  on  History. 

fense,  £916,757;  public  works,  £666,713;  trade 

and  customs,   £277,288;   miscellaneous,   £484.  HiBTOST 
For  the  fiscal  year  1910,  the  estimated  revenue 

waa  £I4,6SS,765,  exclusive  of  £1,200,000,  pro-  Ivuiobation  Quebtioit.  One  of  the  chief 
eeeds  of  sale  of  treasury  bonds;  the  estimated  questions  in  1909,  as  in  previous  years,  con- 
expenditure  was  £7,867,621,  and  the  estimated  eemed  the  opening  up  of  the  country  to  de- 
•urplus  for  distribution  among  the  States,  £7,-  velopment  by  means  of  immigration.  There 
891,481.  The  revenue  and  expenditure,  respec-  was  great  need  of  properly  situated  lands  for 
tively,  and  the  debt  of  the  separate  States  are  immigrant  farmers.  It  was  a  common  subject 
reported  as  follows:  New  South  Wales,  for  of  complaint  that  immigrants  were  compelled 
the  fiscal  year  1009,  £13,625,071  and  £12,-  to  go  far  into  the  interior  for  settlement,  pass- 
882.607;  debt  at  end  of  year,  £90,307,419;  Vic-  ing  on  the  way^  fine  lands  which  were  not  under 
toria,  for  fiscal  year  1908,  £8,314,480  and  £7,-  production,  being  held  by  individuals  for  specu- 
862,246;  debt  at  end  of  year,  £53,180,487;  South  lative  purposes.  The  absentee  landowners  were 
Anstralia,  for  fiscal  year  1908,  £3,654,666  and  severely  blamed.  The  difficulty  waa  enhanced 
£8,171,000;  debt  at  end  of  year,  £29,086,868;  b;^  the  unwillingness  of  the  States  to  eoOperate 
Queensland,  for  the  calendar  year  1908,  £4,-  with  the  Federal  government,  or  with  one  an- 
608.956  and  £4,643,067;  debt  at  end  of  year,  other.  Australia's  need,  moreover,  was  for  agri- 
£39,568,827;  Western  Australia  for  fiscal  year  cultural  immigration,  and  early  in  the  year  the 
1009,  £3,816,271  and  £3,006.839;  debt  at  end  situation  was  complicated  by  the  danger  of  an 
of  year,  £21,951,753;  Tasmania,  for  fiscal  year  influx  of  artisarw  and  clerks,  for  whom  work 

1909,  £934,405  and  £960,237;  debt  at  end  of  could  not  be  found.  The  former  Premier,  Mr 
year,  £1,039,770.  The  total  debt  of  the  States  Reid.  in  March  declared  himself  strongly  in 
on  June  30,  1908,  was  £243,835,489.  See  para-  favor  of  aiding  immigration,  but  since  even 
graphs  on  Eiatory.  Australians  themselves  could  not  get  land  on 

GovEaNHENT.  The  Commonwealth  consists  of  account  of  the  large  unused  private  estates, 
a  federation  of  the  six  former  colonies  of  Great  he  favored  State  resumption  of  wnds,  upon  due 
Britain,  now  called  "Original  States."  New  notice  after  valuation,  unless  within  a  fixed 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queens-  period  the  owners  cut  up  the  lands  for  closer 
land.  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  settlement.  Much  has  been  said  on  this  sub- 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor-gen-  ject.  both  by  the  press  and  the  government 
eral,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  is  as-  officials,  during  recent  years.  It  has  been  argued 
sisted  by  an  executive  council  of  seven  ministers,  that  by  immigration  alone  can  the  policy  of 
The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  Parlia-  protection,  defense,  and  a  "  White  Australia " 
ment  m.  two  houses,  the  Senate  (36  members,  be  maintained.  The  Labor  party  has  been 
aix  from  each  State,  elected  by  popular  vote  blamed  for  discouraging  immigrants,  and  for 
for  six  years),  and  the  House  of  Representa-  tlie  passage  of  laws  which  hampered  them,  ap- 
tives  (75  members,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  parently  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Australia 
three  years).  The  Stete  Parliaments  are  elec-  for  its  own  people  and  maintaining  the  rate  of 
tive,  but  the  Stete  governors  are  appointed  by  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Victoria,  where 
the    Crown.   The   Governor-General    in    1909  the  Anti-Socialist  party  has  been  in  control  since 
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the  Federation,  and  the  upper  house  requires,  as  vided,  some  favoring  exclusively  the  Dreadnought 
a  qualification  for  its  members,  that  they  shall  solution,  others  adhering  to  the  Premier's  scheme 
hold  land,  the  net  loss  by  emigration  in  1901-6  which,  in. its  later  form,  offered  to  place  the 
was  54,000,  and  the  rural  population  was  less  squadron  under  the  Admiralty.  The  reaction- 
than  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Only  a  ary  element  desired  the  giving  up  of  compul- 
very  small  sum  had  been  spent  for  furthering  sory  training  and  the  plan  for  the  local  aquad- 
immigration.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Am*  ron.  On  the  opening  of  the  Federal  Parliament, 
tralia,  the  greatest  difficulty  la^  in  the  locking  on  May  26,  the  Governor-General  referred  to 
up  of  land  which  was '  owned  in  large  parcels  the  imperial  Defense  Conference  and  to  the 
by  the  descendants  of  original  settlers.  The  General  Imperial  Staff,  and  said  that  the  build- 
landowners,  especially  the  absentees,  were  not  ing  of  three  destroyers  had  been  arranged  for, 
in  sympatbv  with  the  policy  of  closer  settlement,  and  that  Parliament  would  be  asked  to  author- 
since  tne  lands  were  held  chiefly  for  cattle-  ize  naval  construction  and  the  training  of 
raising  and  aheep-raising.  The  cutting  up  of  crews;  also,  that  the  plan  for  an  effective  citi- 
land  for  closer  settlement  proceeded  very  slowly,  zen  defense  force  would  be  submitted  to  Par- 
There  were  complaints  in  New  South  Wales  liament.  The  Opposition,  wtuch  came  into  power 
that  people  who  wanted  land  had  to  go  into  with  Mr.  Deakin's  Coalition  Ministry,  had  taken 
the  back  country,  that  the  government  was  slow  issue  with  the  Fisher  ^vernment  on  the  Dread- 
in  making  land  available,  that  the  lands  were  novght  question,  blaming  it  for  not  giving  the 
unsurveyed,  and  the  cheaper  tracts  not  yet  ready.  Dreadnought  to  Great  Britain  in  the  name  of 
The  government  planned  to  import  two  thou-  the  Commonwealth,  It  favored  an  Australian 
sand  skilled  farm  hands  in  addition  to  domestic  fiotilla,  but  did  not  think  this  should  prevent 
servants  and  unskilled  farm  laborers,  but  with-  the  gift  of  a  Dreadnought  in  the  present  emer- 
out  any  guarantee  as  to  wages.  The  attitude  gency.  There  was  a  tendency,  after  the  new 
of  the  Labor  party  in  New  South  Wales  toward  government's  assumption  of  oMc^  to  urge  the 
immigration  was  favorable,  provided  the  immi-  Ministry  to  treat  the  subject  of  defenne  aa  a 
grants  were  of  the  right  quality,  and  so  long  matter  outude  of  politics  and  make  its  policy 
as  land  was  available,  but  it  did  not  approve  of  depend  on  the  decisions  of  the  approaching  Im- 
Bssisting  immigration  unless  immigrants  would  perial  Defense  Conference.  Early  in  June  Fre- 
become  producers.  The  Labor  party  held  that  mier  Deakin  telegraphed  to  the  home  govern- 
to  spend  money  at  the  present  time  for  the  ment  the  offer  of  a  Dreadnought  or  of  an  equiv- 
assistance  of  immigrants  would  raise  land  prices  alent  naval  contribution.  Opinion  was  dividt>d 
against  the  native  settler,  since  it  would  in-  throughout  the  Commonwealth  as  to  the  Dread- 
crease,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  and  de-  nought  offer.  Victoria  favored  it.  New  South 
mands  of  the  newcomers,  the  value  of  the  land  Wales  was  lukewarm,  fearing  that  the  Dread- 
that  was  already  privately  held.  Thus  the  Labor  nought  offer  mif^t  be  taken  oa  a  substitute  for 
party  did  not  approve  of  state-aided  immigra-  a  scheme  of  local  flefense.  Queensland  and 
lion  v>i<ier  present  conditions.  South  Australia  were  adverse.  In  July  Mr.  Cook, 
Dbfbnse  PoLicr.  The  two  chief  features  of  the  new  Minister  of  Defense,  in  a  public  state- 
tbe  new  Ministry's  programme  were  defense  and  ment  declared  in  favor  of  a  local  squadron,  pro- 
finance.  Early  in  the  year  Premier  Fisher  de-  viding  it  became  the  Australian  section  of  the 
clared  that  the  question  of  defense  was  whether  Imperial  Navy.  The  Australian  offer  of  £2,000,- 
Australia  was  willing  to  pay  or  not.  There  was  000  was,  he  said,  unconditional.  He  declared 
no  chance  of  defense,  he  said,  unless  Australia  his  determination  to  make  the  present  force 
would  cooperate  with  Great  Britain.  Compul-  efficient  by  means  of  training-schools,  etc., 
sory  training  was  an  essential  part  of  the  sys-  appropriating  the  necessary  funds  for  the  par- 
tem. Early  in  February  the  Federal  govern-  pose.  The  platform  of  the  new  Coalition  Min< 
ment  decided  upon  the  building  at  once  of  two  istry  included,  among  its  principal  features,  uni- 
torpedo  boat  destroyers  out  of  the  money  voted  versal  military  training  to  begin  in  the  schools, 
in  1008.  This  was  r^arded  as  a  pledge  that  and  some  sort  of  coast  defense.  In  June  the 
the  Fisher  Ministry  would  put  through  the  defense  situation  was  summed  up  by  Colonel 
scheme  of  defense,  including  compulsory  military  Foxton,  the  Australian  delegate  to  the  Defense 
training.  Early  in  March  it  was  announced  Conference.  He  declared  that  Australia  had 
tliat  the  plan  for  an  Imperial  General  Staff,  no  desire  to  meddle  with  the  naval  agreement 
so  modified  as  to  give  the  Commonwealth  con-  that  had  been  in  force  since  1003;  that  Aus- 
trol  of  its  own  offices,  was  accepted  by  the  tralia  was  now  preparing  for  local  defense  and 
Federal  Cabinet.  On  March  3  the  ministerial  the  protection  of  coast  routes,  for  which  three 
programme  was  definitely  announced  by  the  river  class  torpedo  boats  were  now  building.  It 
Premier.  The  plan  for  naval  defense  comprised  was  hoped  that  this  would  form  the  nucleus 
the  building  of  four  ocean  destroyers  and  six-  of  a  future  Australian  navy,  which  in  turn 
teen  river  destroyers,  in  addition  to  those  al-  would  be  a  part  of  the  Imperial  sea  force.  It 
ready  ordered,  to  be  built  in  Australia  within  would  be  kept  up  well,  and,  if  feasible,  the 
three  years  at  a  cost  of  £747,000  the  first  year.  Imperial  and  Australian  officers  would  be  inter- 
£1,012,000  tlie  second  year,  and  £884,000  the  changed.  The  Dreadnought  offer  was  declared 
third  year;  the  assumption  by  Australia  of  its  to  be  unconditional.  Opinion  in  Australia 
coast  defense  relieving  the  Admiralty  of  the  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  locally  owned 
cost  of  training  the  present  squadron;  and  the  squadron.  Some  offense  was  caused  by  the  home 
offer  of  AustriUia  to  furnish  all  torpedo  'craft,  government's  rejection  of  a  scheme  submitted 
scout  and  dispatch  boats  if  the  Imperial  fleet  for  such  a  flotilla  in  1906  and  the  Admiralty 
visited  Pacific  waters.  The  plan  for  land  defense  plan,  which  was  brought  back  from  the  Im- 
was  to  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  1910.  perial  Defense  Conference,  was  viewed  with 
It  was  based  on  the  principle  of  universal  com-  some  suspicion.  In  general,  popular  opinion  in- 
pulsory  military  training.  The  cost  was  to  be  clined  to  Australian  participation  in  Imperial 
met  by  a  progressive  land  tax.  Public  opinion  Defense,  but  was  divided  on  the  question  whether 
afi  to  the  best  means  ol  Imperial  defense  was  di-  this  should  take  the  form  of  a  contribution  of 
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DrtadmoughtB,  or  of  a  proTlaion  for  efBcient  local 
defense.  On  August  21  it  was  announced  that 
the  Australian  squadron  would  consist  of  about 
sis  cruisers,  nine  destroyers  and  a  small  flotilla 
of  submarines.  An  important  feature  of  Uie 
government's  naval  proposals  was  the  inter- 
change of  Australian  ships  and  crews  with  those 
of  the  home  country. 

As  to  military  defense,  the  bill  of  Mr.  Cook, 
the  new  War  Minister,  was  brought  in  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  It  provided  for  compulsory  train- 
ing between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty;  the 
junior  cadets  to  give  120  hours  a  year  to  physi- 
cal drill,  marching  and  rifle  practice  for  two 
years;  the  senior  cadets,  96  hours  a  year  for 
four  years;  citizens,  slxteoi  whole-day  drills  for 
two  years,  and  the  naval  artillery  and  engineer 
training  to  last  twenty-five  days  instead  of  ais- 
teen;  men  between'  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-six  to  attend  one  parade  a  year.  The 
cadet  training  was  to  b^in  in  1911  and  the 
citizen  training  in  1912,  the  only  exemption, 
being  unfitness  or  non-European  descent.  The 
penalty  for  shirking  military  duty  was  to  be 
not  less  than  £5  and  not  more  than  £fiOO.  It 
was  estimated  that  this  arrangement  would 
provide  for  40,000  junior  cadets,  7S,000  senior 
cadets,  and  S6,000  citizens  under  twenty-one. 
The  militia,  which  numbered  26,000,  was  hence- 
forth to  be  recruited  onl>  from  these  trained 
men.  It  was  expected  that  after  1916  the  flrst 
line  would  be  50,000  strong,  the  second  50,000, 
and  the  third  140,000.  The  sum  of  £2,000,000 
was  required  yearly  for  defense,  including  this 
training  scheme.  A  compromise  measure  was 
drawn  up,  making  some  concessions  to  those 
opposed  to  oompulBory  training.  Hie  new  De- 
fense Bill  gave  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the  re- 
cent Imperial  Conference,  providing,  on  Aus- 
tralia's part,  for  the  defense  of  the  Pacific  one 
IndomUable,  three  protected  cruisers  of  the  Bris- 
tol type,  six  destroyers,  three  submarines,  and 
auxiliary  vessels.  The  oflicers  and  men  were  to 
number  2300.  It  was  expected  that  the  vessels 
for  the  Australian  fleet,  which  would  replace  the 
Imperial  Australian  Squadron,  would  he  ready 
by  June  1,  I9I2.  The  details  of  the  naval  de- 
fense plan  had  been  arranged  betweim  the  Aus- 
tralian delegate  to  the  Imperial  Conference, 
Colonel  Foxton,  and  the  Admiralty.  The  naval 
power  of  the  Admiralty  was  to  pass  over  to  the 
Commonwealth  government  On  November  23 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution 
approving  the  government's  naval  proposals,  and 
declaring  that  immediate  stejw  should  be  taken 
to  prepare  the  Australian  naval  unit  Early  in 
December  the  Defense  Bill  and  a  Kaval  Loan 
Bill,  which  authorized  the  placing  of  a  loan  to 
carry  out  the  shipbuilding  programme,  passed 
both  Houses.  The  Australian  government  in- 
vited Lord  Kitchener  to  visit  the  Common- 
wealth, and  advise  as  to  measures  of  military 
defense.  Lord  Kitchener  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  left  India  for  his  Far  Eastern  trip 
in  September. 

Pabtt  Politics.  The  general  election  of 
December,  1906,  left  the  three  political  parties 
in  about  the  same  relative  strength  as  before, 
and  Jir.  Alfred  Deakin,  who  had  been  Premier 
since  July,  IWtS,  continued  as  chief  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  government  was  obliged  to  de- 
pmd  for  its  support  upon  the  Labor  party 
which,  after  the  elections  of  December,  1906, 
numbered  26  as  against  19  Conservatives,  14 
Anti-Labor    members,    who    supported  Mr. 


Deakin's  financial  policy,  and  16  Liberals,  who 
followed  Mr.  Reid.  Both  the  Labor  party  and 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Deakin  supported  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "  new  protection,  that  is  to  say 
a  protection  so  ordered  as  to  benefit  <mly  those 
industries  which  conform  to  certain  require- 
niMits  as  to  wages  and  as  to  manufacturing 
processee.  Other  features  of  the  Labor  party's 
programme  were  the  making  of  a  "  White  Aus- 
tralia," the  promotion  of  Federal  unity,  and 
the  extension  of  State  control  in  economic  and 
industrial  matters.  The  principle  of  the  "  new 
protection"  was  embodied  in  the  Federal  Excise 
Tariff  Act  passed  in  1907.  Its  constitution- 
ally came  in  question  in  1908  and  the  Federal 
•hi{^  court  decided  in  June  of  that  year  that 
the  regulation  of  wages  bv  excise  duties  was  ul- 
tra vires.  The  alliance  of  the  government  with 
the  Labor  members  aroused  strong  objections, 
and  finally  in  November,  1908,  the  Labor  mem- 
bers having  withdrawn  their  support,  the  Dea- 
kin Ministry  was  overthrown,  and  a  Labor  Cabi- 
net was  formed  by  Mr.  Fisher.  The  new  Labor 
Ministry  soon  showed  signs  of  weakness.  The 
Federal  Parliament  was  opened  May  26  by  the 
Oovemor-General  Lord  Dudley.  In  addition  to 
the  defense  prc^amme  above-mentioned,  the 
government  announced  its  project  for  the  pro- 
gressive taxation  of  unimproved  land  for  the 
purpose  of  subdividing  estates  and  furthering 
an  Increase  of  population;  and  promised  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  admit 
of  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  "new  proteo-- 
tion,"  that  is  to  say,  to  enable  the  oovemment 
to  protect  consumers,  and  insure  fair  wages, 
to  extend  its  jurisdietitm  over  trusts  and  com- 
binationa,  and  to  naticmalice  monopolies.  The 
govemment  also  promised  to  introduce  a 
measure  for  the  appointment  of  a  High  Com- 
missioner to  London.  As  to  finances,  It  was 
announced  that  in  spite  of  the  decrease  in  cus- 
toms and  postal  revenues,  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  pay  old  age  pensions  by  July  1. 
The  new  financial  obligations,  which  would  be 
heavy,  would  be  referred  to  Parliament,  as 
would  also  the  financial  relations  tietween 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  States.  Proposals 
would  be  made  for  a  Commonwealth  papa-  and 
silver  currency.  An  attempt  had  already  been 
made  to  form  a  coalition  of  the  three  opposi- 
tion groups  against  the  new  Ministry.  This 
was  difiicult  owing  to  the  divergent  views  on 
the  subject  of  defense  and  other  matters,  some 
wishing  to  give  up  the  plan  for  compulsory 
training  and  for  a  local  fiotilla,  some  favoring 
and  some  opposing  the  "  new  protection "  idea 
as  well  as  the  financial  supremacy  of  the  Com- 
monwealth government  over  the  States.  A 
coalition  was,  however,  formed  soon  after  the 
meeting  of  ^rliament  for  the  temporary  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  Ministry.  On  May  27 
the  government  was  defeated  on  a  motion  to 
adjourn  by  a  vote  of  39  to  30.  The  Fisher 
Ministry  resigned,  and  a  coalition  under 
Premier  Deakin  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
Moderates  was  formed.  Parliament  was  ad- 
journed to  June  23. 

The  New  Ministbt.  The  new  government 
announced  its  programme  at  its  reaaaembling 
on  June  23.  This  consisted  of  a  promise  m 
a  measure  for  an  Interstate  Commission  with 
the  functions  of  a  Board  of  Trade  and  a  FederiJ 
Imperial  Bureau  including  supervision  over  the 
customs  tariff;  an  active  immigration  policy; 
the  appointoient  of  a  High  Commissioner  to 
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London;  and  univeraal  trainini;  as  the  baais  of 
the  government's  land  defense  policy.  Ex- 
Premier  Fisher's  motion  of  want  of  confidence 
was  rejected  by  36  to  24.  Later  a  more  definite 
statement  as  to  the  platform  of  the  coalition 
was  issued.  The  principal  features  In  its  policy 
were  the  maintenance  of  the  present  proteotlve 
tariff  nnchansed;  a  Federal  Interstate  Com- 
mission,  which  was  to  decide  questions  relat- 
ing to  unfair  rates  referred  to  it  by  the  State 
arbitration  courts  or  wage  boards;  universal 
military  training;  a  plan  for  coastal  defense; 
the  recognition  of  Imperial  responsibilities;  and 
tlte  postponement  of  the  financial  question  im- 
pending between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
States.  Lilce  most  compromises  this  did  not 
meet  fully  any  party's  wishes.  The  coalition 
was  Ascribed  as  "  fusion  without  principle." 
On  August  12  Sir  John  Forrest,  the  Common- 
wealth Ti^Murer,  introduoed  the  budget.  The 
revenue  for  1909-10  was  estimated  at  £14,- 
656,000;  the  expenditures  at  £7,868,000,  and 
the  amount  due  the  States  at  £7,891,000.  The 
bill  for  taking  over  the  Northwest  Territory 
was  read  for  the  second  time  on  October  16. 
The  Defense  Bill  also  reached  its  second  read- 
ing at  this  date.  The  territory  included  in  the 
former  comprised  an  area  equal  to  that  of 
France,  Germany,  Bekium,  Switzerland  and 
Italy  combined.  The  bill  appointing  a  High 
Commissioner  to  London  which  reached  Its  sec- 
ond reading  early  in  September,  was  subse- 
quently carried  and  early  in  December  it  was 
announced  that  Sir  George  Beid  had  been  se- 
lected for  that  office. 

FiBCAI.  AbBANOKMENT  WTTH  THK  STATES.  A 

change  of  the  "  Braddon  clause,"  which  pro- 
vided that  out  of  the  Commonwealth's  custom 
and  exciBe  revenue  the  States  should  receive 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  Commonwealth,  at  least  three-fourths  and 
as  much  more  as  the  Commonwealth  did  not 
use,  had  long  been  under  consideration.  These 
payments  would  cease  on  January  1,  1811,  un- 
less a  new  arrangement  were  made.  Confer- 
ences of  the  Premiers  were  held  in  March  and 
in  August.  At  the  August  conference,  which 
was  held  at  Melbourne  in  the  latter  part  of 
that  month,  aa  agreement  was  reached  1^  which, 
instead  of  the  three-fourths  which  had  been 
hitherto  returned  to  the  States,  a  per  capita 
payment  of  25fl.  was  provided.  Western  Aus- 
tralia was  to  receive  an  extra  annual  contri- 
bution of  £250,000,  decreasing  by  £10,000  each 
year  until  it  ceased.  It  was  provided  that  un- 
til the  terms  of  the  arrangement  became  opera- 
tive £600,000  should  annually  be  deducted 
from  the  payments  to  the  States  for  old  age 
pensions.  This  awaited  ratification  by  Parlia- 
ment and  by  a  referendum.  There  was  some 
doubt  as  to  the  result.  A  lower  figure  bad  been 
accepted  than  What  was  previously  demanded 
by  the  State  Premiers.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  new  arrangement  would  make  a  permanent 
charge  on  the  customs  revenues  in  favor  of  the 
States  and  defer  the  consolidation  of  the  debts, 
but  that  on  the  other  hand  the  Commonwealth 
gained  thereby  a  temporary  increase  of  revenue 
and  the  right  to  dispose  in  the  future  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenue  as  it  saw  fit.  On 
September  8  the  new  Premier  asked  leave  to 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  necessary  change  in  the 
constitution  to  permit  the  per  capita  payment 
to  the  States  instead  of  the  return  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue  and  to  authorize  the  federaliza- 


tion of  the  State  debts.  This  measure,  known 
as  the  Financial  Arrangemrat  Bill,  pused  its 
third  reading  in  the  ^nae  of  Bepresentatives 
in  November. 

CONOBESS  OF  ChAUBEBS  OF  COUllEBCE.  The 

seventh  Congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  empire  was  opened  at  Sydney  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  Im^rtant  questions  discussod  by  it 
were  Imperial  protection,  reciprocity  between 
parts  of  the  empire,  preference,  an  advisory 
Imperial  Council  to  consider  questions  of  Im- 
perial interest,  especially  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  between  parts  of  the  empire,  an  Imperial 
telegraph  line,  including  a  complete  Imperial 
route  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  by  means  of  a  state- 
owned  line  Across  Canada  to  Great  Britain. 
On  these  points  residutions  were  adopted-  The 
Congress  ended  on  September  24.  The  results 
indicated,  as  had  been  expected,  a  strong 
majority  for  Imperial  preference.  This  seemed 
to  conform  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  public, 
although  leading  Australian  newspapers  were 
indifferent,  and  some  of  the  Chambers  of  the 
leading  cities  were  neutral.  The  delegates  from 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  first 
time  assented  to  the  principle  of  preferential 
trade.  Althoufl^  public  opinion  in  Australia 
inclined  to  preference  there  was  much  complaint 
that  British  product  would  not  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  needs  of  Australian  consumers. 
As  to  the  State  ownership  of  an  Imperial  tele- 
graph line,  the  decision  oi  the  Congress  was  in 
accord  with  that  of  the  Imperial  Press  Asso- 
ciation, which  met  in  England,  and  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Press  Association,  which  at  its  August 
meeting  endorsed  ttie  resolution  of  the  former 
for  state  ownership  of  cables  and  telegraphs 
across  the  Atlantic  and  Canada. 

Otheb  Events.  A  serious  Industrial  dispute 
arose  at  Broken  Hill  mine,  which,  however,  was 
adjusted  earl^  in  March.  The  settlement  of  this 
diflpute  was  important  aa  founded  absolutely  on 
the  principle  of  the  living  wage,  the  judge  hav- 
ing declared  that  he  had  investigated  the  condi- 
tions of  living  at  the  mine  and  concluded  that 
a  certain  sum  represented  the  minimum  wage. 
Thus  the  principle  of  a  living  wage  was  rec- 
ognized as  embodied  in  the  commercial  law  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  New  South  Wales 
legislature  agreed  to  cede  to  the  Commonwealth 
government  800  square  miles  of  the  Yass-Can- 
berra  district  for  the  Federal  capital,  control 
of  rivers  for  water  supply  over  an  additional 
territory  of  510  square  miles,  together  with 
two  square  miles  at  Jervis  Bay  to  give  access 
to  the  sea,  and  the  right  to  build  a  railway  to 
that  point  and  to  connect  with  the  Goulborn- 
Cooma  State  Line.  A  matter  much  discussed 
in  Australia  during  1009,  as  well  as  in  previous 
years,  though  not  forming  a  question  of  prac- 
tical politics,  was  the  question  of  unification. 
The  opinion  was  gaining  ground  in  certain 
quarters  in  favor  of  greater  centralization.  It 
was  desired  that  the  Federal  Parliament  should 
be  the  supreme  authority  delegating  to  the 
provinces  only  the  necessary  powers,  and  that 
new  provinces  should  be  created  in  place  of  the 
present  States,  which  do  not  correspond  to  the 
difi'erences  of  the  respective  populations,  but 
represent  merely  arbitrary  boundaries.  The 
criticism  of  the  present  organization  of  the 
Australian  State  was  that  the  govemroental 
machinery  of  fourteen  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  too  cumbrous  for  the  needs  of  the  country 
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with  its  scanty  population  of  5,000,000.  The 
uniflen  looked  with  lavor  upon  any  step  that 
tended  to  inereaae  Federal  poww. 

AITSTSIA-HUNOAS.T.  A  constitutional 
monarchy  of  Central  Europe,  eonsieting  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  and  the  Hungarian  Kingdom, 
united  under  one  sovereign,  besides  the  common 
territory  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  (annexed 
October  5,  1908).  The  capital  of  Austria  is 
Vienna,  and  of  Hungary,  Budapest. 

Abu  and  PoPtXATiON.  The  area  of  Austria 
is  116,006  square  miles;  of  Hungary,  126,608 
square  miles;  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  19>702 
square  miles;  total,  261,216  square  miles.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  December  SI,  1900,  the 
population  of  Austria  was  26,160,708,  and  of 
Hungary,  19,264,569.  Included  in  the  figures 
for  Hungary  are  Croatia  and  Blavonia,  with 
16,410  square  miles  and  2,416,304  inhabitants. 
On  December  31,  1907,  estimated  population 
was  as  follows:  Austria,  27,096,986;  Hungary, 
20,469,167  (including  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  2,- 
469,167);  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  1,828,379; 
total,  49,292,^.  Aoeording  to  this  estimate, 
the  Austrian  provinces  having  the  largest 
populations  were:  Oalicia,  7,908,604;  Bohemia, 
6,659,410;  Lower  Austria,  3,449,378;  Moravia, 
2,572,271;  Styria,  1,425,196;  Tyrol,  901,182; 
Upper  Austria,  837,605;  Bukovtna,  791,820; 
Silesia,  744,742.  According  to  language,  the 
population  was  divided  as  follows,  December  31, 
1900  } 


Austria  Hungary  Monarchjr 

Oerman   9,170.939  2,135,181  11,306,120 

Hungarian                       9,616  8,742,301  8,761,817 

Bohemian.  Morav- 
ian, and  Slovak..  6,965,397  2,019,S41  7,976,036 

Polleh                         4,269,1621    4,269,162 

Ruthenlan                  8,376,676  429.447  8,806,023 

Croatian  and 

Servian                      711,880  2,730,749  8.442,129 

Slovenian                   1,192.780  98,941  1,291,721 

Rumanian                     230.963  2,799,479  8,030,442 

Italian   and  Ladln     727,102  27,482  .  764.684 
Forelguers  in  Aus- 
tria                          Sn,m    517.903 

Others    271.338  271.338 

Total  S8,160;708  19,264,659  46,406,267 


The  1900  census  showed  the  following  reli- 
gious divisions  of  the  people: 


Austria 

Roman  Catholics  ..20,660,279 
Greek  and  Armenian 

Catholics    8,136,686 

Orthodox  Greeks...  607.462 
Kvangellcal,  Angs.*  866,454 
Ehransellcal,  Helv..  128,667 

Unitarians    104 

Jews    1,224,899 

Others  and  without 

Confession    27,418 

Total   86,160,708 


Hunsary  Monarchy 
9,919.918  80,680,198 


1,864,148 
2,816,713 
1.288.942 
2,441.142 
68.668 
861,378 

14,760 


4,990,678 
3,423,175 
1,664,396 
2,669,699 
68,672 
2,076,277 

42.178 


19,864,669  46,406,267 


In  1907  there  were  in  Austria  209,513  mar- 
riaoes,  906,601  births  (including  stillbirths), 
and  604,678  deaths;  in  Hungary,  201,431  mar- 
riages, 755,663  births  (including  still-births), 
and  518,614  deaths.  Of  the  births  in  Hungary, 
14,786  were  still-births  and  72,628  illegitimate. 
In  Austria  in  1906  of  the  total  births,  num- 
bering 946,978,  24,214  were  still  births  and 
119,163  illegitimate.  The  emigration  of  Aus- 
trians  in  1907  is  reported  at  177,354;  of  Hun- 
gariaiis,  209,174;  over  90  per  cent,  went  to  the 


United  States.  The  largest  cities,  with  esti- 
mated population  on  December  31,  1007,  are: 
in  Auatria^Vienna,  8,064,037;  Prague,  229,966; 
Lemberg,  186,646;  Gratz,  169,625;  Trieste, 
219,922;  Br0nn,  121,317;  Cracow,  108,031;  in 
Hungary-Budapest,  913,018;  Szegedin,  116,158; 
Maria-Theresiople  ( Szabadka ) ,  82,935 ;  De- 
breczen,  88,753 ;  Agram  ( Zfigrftb ) ,  76,892 ; 
Presburg  (Pozsony),  74,964;  HddmezS-VAsAr- 
heiy,  64,702. 

Edcoation.  In  Austria,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1900,  16,067,978  eould  read  and  write, 
778,782  could  read  hut  not  write,  and  9,308,954 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  Elementary  in- 
struction is  free  and  compulsory.  At  the  end 
of  1906  there  were  in  Austria  21,166  elementary 
schools,  with  96,300  teachers  and  4,067,243 
pupils.  Children  of  school  age  numbered  4,- 
447,413.  'There  were  119  training  colleges  tor 
teachers.  In  8194  of  the  elementary  schools, 
the  language  used  was  German;  in  5496,  Czech; 
in  6448,  other  Slav  languages.  In  1909  the 
number  of  gymnasia  was  267  (including  12 
for  girls),  with  91,627  pupils;  of  realschulen, 
141,  with  46,374  pupih.  The  eight  universities 
maintained  by  the  state  had  In  1907  about 
21,000  students;  the  eight  technical  "  high 
schools"  in  1908,  nearly  10,500  students.  In 
addition  to  those  mentioned,  there  are  many 
institutions  for  special  study,  as  schools  of 
theology,  music,  commerce,  agriculture,  for- 
estry, etc 

In  Hungary,  of  the  total  population  In  1900, 
9,483,930  could  read  and  write,  607,034  eould 
read  but  not  write,  and  9,131,376  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  As  in  Austria,  elementary  in- 
struction is  free  and  compulsory.  In  1907 
there  were  in  Hungary  19,167  primary  schools, 
with  42,967  teachers  and  2,764,821  pupils. 
Children  of  school  age  niunbered  3,573,475. 
There  were  95  training  colleges  for  teachers, 
with  1110  instructors  and  11,331  students. 
Gymnasia  in  1907  numbered  182,  with  3487 
teachers  and  68,881  pupils;  realschulen,  42, 
with  022  teachers  and  12,588  pupils.  The  three 
universities  maintained  by  the  state  had  about 
9700  students.  The  technical  "high  school" 
(polytechnicum)  at  Budapest  had  about  1300 
students.  There  are  many  commercial,  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  other .  institutions  for 
professional  or  technical  study. 

InpusTBlES.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  indus- 
try in  both  Austria  and  Hungary.  Manufac- 
turing industries  have  gained  much  more  im- 
portance in  the  former  &an  in  the  latter;  also 
in  mining  the  Austrian  is  far  in  the  lead  of  the 
Hun^ian  part  of  the  monarchy.  The  cultivated 
area  in  Austria,  in  1906,  is  reported  as  follows, 
in  hectares:  Arable  land,  10,637,451;  pastures 
and  meadows,  7,114,566;  gardens,  368,742;  vine- 
yards, 248,033.  The  area  planted  to  the  prin- 
cipal crops,  in  1907,  and  their  production, 
were  as  follows:  Oats,  1,935,710  hectares,  52,- 
232,000  hectolitres;  rye,  1,853,577  and  30,825,- 
000;  wheat,  1,179,466  and  18,520,000;  barley, 
1,166,626  and  26,184,000;  wine,  237,807  hectares 
and  4,260,000  hectolitres;  potatoes,  1,268,545 
hectares  and  146,634,000  quintals  (of  220.46 
pounds ) ;  sugar  beets,  232,674  hectares  and  63,- 
939,000  quintals. 

In  Hungary,  in  1907,  the  areas  planted  to  the 
principal  crops,  and  their  production,  were: 
Wheat,  3,6.^2,000  hectares  and  36,665,000  quin- 
tals (of  220.46  pounds) ;  corn,  2,841,000  and 
44,084,000;  oats,  1,174,000  and  12,143,000;  bu- 
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1^,  l,ies,000  and  14,183,000;  rye,  1,065,000  and 
10,562,000;  potatoes,  644,000  and  55,463,000. 

The  production  of  beet  sugar,  especially  in 
Bohemia,  is  an  important  industry.  The  sugar 
production  of  the  monarchy  in  1907-8  amounted 
to  1,411,600  tons,  and  in  190fi-9  1,386,900  tons, 
the  share  of  Bohetnia  being  685,300  tons  and 
678,600  tons  in  the  two  years,  respectively.  For 
the  agricultural  years  1009-10,  the  estimated 
sugar  output  was  660,000  tons  in  Bohemia  and 
1,260,000  tons  in  the  monarchy. 

The  mineral  products  of  AuBtria-Hungaxy  in- 
clude iron,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  mercury,  copper, 
gold,  coal,  lignite,  salt,  and  petroleum.  The 
most  important  metal  is  iron,  the  production  in 
Austria  of  the  ore,  in  1007,  being  valued  at 
21,911,283  kronen,  and  of  the  raw  metal,  109,- 
696,842  kronen ;  in  Hungary  the  ore  was  valued 
at  11,439,000  kronen,  and  pig  iron,  36,329,000 
kronen.  The  total  values  of  mining  and  fur- 
nace products  (exclusive  of  salt,  petroleum, 
etc.),  in  Austria,  in  1906,  were  260,374,095 
kronen  and  117,962,247  kronen,  respectively;  in 
1907,  294,238,741  kronen  and  132,807,655  kronen, 
respectively.  Besides  the  iron  mentioned  above, 
the  principal  mineral  products  of  Austria,  in 
1907,  were  valued  as  follows:  Coal,  129,493,000 
kronen;  lignite,  125,528,000;  lead,  6,993,000; 
zinc,  6,178,000;  silver,  4,131,000;  mercury,  2,- 
487,000; — of  Hungary:  Lignife,  51,887,000  kro- 
nen; coal,  14,721,000;  gold,  11,479,000;  silver, 
1,266,000. 

The  leading  manufactures  include  cotton  tex- 
tiles, tobacco,  iron,  and  steel  goods,  sugar,  beer, 
alcohol,  and  spirits,  woodenwares,  paper,  earthen- 
wares, and  glass,  and  leather  products.  In 
Austria,  in  1909,  the  number  of  cotton  spindles 
in  operation  was  4,412,077  (4,026,460  in  1908), 
of  which  about  2,680,000  were  in  Bohemia.  In 
1908  cotton  spindles  in  Hungary  numbered  171,- 
460.  The  tobacco  industry  is  a  government 
monopoly;  in  1906  there  were  30  tobacco  fac- 
tories in  Austria  and  21  in  Hungary.  Breweries 
in  1906  numbered  1271  in  Austria,  with  a  pro- 
duction of  20,450.297  hectolitres  of  beer;  in  Hun- 
gary, in  1007,  89  breweries,  with  an  output  of 
1,882.385  hectolitres.  In  1906  Austria  had 
39,227  distilleries,  producing  1,626,260  hecto- 
litres of  alcohol;  Hungary,  in  lfl07,  69^47  dis- 
tilleries, producing  1,127,288  hectolitres.  In 
1007  Austria-Hungary  had  171  paper  factories, 
288  wood-pulp  factories,  43  cellulose  factories, 
and  three  straw-stuff  factories,  with  a  total  out- 
put of  3,711,630  metric  centimes  of  machine  and 
vat  paper.  The  monarchy  rankd  fifth  in  the 
world's  paper  production. 

CoMUGBCE.  Under  an  agreement  renewable 
under  the  Constitution  every  ten  years,  Austria 
and  Hungary  form  a  single  customs  territory. 
No  agreement  was  reached  in  1807,  but  the 
commercial  union  was  provisorily  maintained 
until  1907,  when  a  new  agreement  was  made. 
The  special  trade  of  the  monarchy  {imports  for 
consumption  and  exports  of  domestic  J>roduce) 
at«  reported  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  kronen : 


Imports 
ExjrarU 


1906  1907  190S 

2,841,206  2,601,974  2.682,428 
2,880,087     2,4fi7,28e  2,m,9lf5 


78,866,000,  respectively,  in  1907.  The  figures 
for  1908  are  provisional.  The  leading  imports 
in  1907  were  valued  as  follows,  in  crowns:  Cot- 
ton, 301,700,000;  coal,  182,900,000;  wool,  145,* 
300,000;  common  metals,  exclusive  of  iron,  117,- 
400,000;  machinery  and  appliances,  95,700,000; 
hides,  78,100,000;  iron  and  iron  manufactures, 
67,400,000}  silk,  62,100,000;  woolen  textiles, 
56,000,000;  cottonadea,  66,300,000;  cottons,  63,- 
700,000;  leather,  63,700,000;  silk  manufactures, 
61,800,000;  coffee,  51,000,000. 

The  principal  exports  in  1907  were  valued  as 
follows,  in  crowns:  Woods,  280,400,000;  sugar, 
198,670,000;  cottonades,  154,200,000;  eggs,  123,- 
235,000;  iron  and  iron  manufactures,  98,500,000; 
lignite,  85,002,000;  woolen .  manufactures,  76,- 
751,000;  glass  and  glassware,  72,810,000;  paper 
and  paper  manufactures,  69,400,000;  cereals 
(chiefly  barley),  61,500,000;  malt,  57,965,000; 
leather  goods,  64,500,000;  woodenware,  64,000,- 
000;  hides,  50,600,000;  cattle,  46,863,000;  coal 
(excluding  lignite),  30,406,000;  wool,  28,300,- 
000;  silk,  27,300,000;  fowl,  24,620,000;  feathers, 
24,600,000;  hops,  23,735,000;  horses,  22,553,000; 
beer  (in  casks),  14,848,000;  beans,  14,322,000. 
Provisional  figures  for  the  larger  classes  of  ex- 
ports in  1908  are:  Manufactured  articles, 
1,028,533,000  kronen;  .raw  material,  881,689,000; 
foodatufl's,  624,787,000;  semi-manufactures,  414,- 
043,000;  sugar,  227,697,000;  cereals,  etc,  133,- 
367,000;  egp,  116,179,000. 

Imports  irom  and  exports  to  the  countries 
commercially  most  important  were  Talned  in 
1906  and  1007  in  thousands  of  kronen: 


Conntriee 

19M 

IMT 

Imports 

Expend 

Importa 

Export* 

United  States 

•05,914 

1.18t.SM 

070.9S9 

1,176,801 

«I9,SSI 

M.SIO 

858.ST7 

67.804 

Great  Britain  

18B.S0a 

S81.SS9 

298,930 

99S.U7 

Brit  Ea«t  Indira.. 

104,06a 

79.585 

189,499 

50,898 

191,918 

90.409 

197.778 

78,918 

1IS.4tS 

178,499 

139.580 

108,908 

78,138 

70.039 

89.015 

79.458 

74.877 

89,800 

78,151 

M.eM 

99,000 

7.7S7 

08.078 

T.9SS 

M,au 

K9.030 

49.074 

99.425 

48.974 

99,047 

90,878 

S9.S49 

101,049 

94,459 

110,008 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  precious  metals,  which 
amounted  to  42.846,000  kronen  and  53,121,000 
kz«nen,  respectively,  in  1906;  43,786,000  and 


CoicHtmicATioifs.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
ways in  the  monarchy  at  the  beginning  of  1908 
is  reported  at  27,061  miles,  of  which  13,407 
were  in  Austria  and  13,564  in  Hungary.  Of 
the  Austrian  lines  about  seven-tenths,  and  of 
the  Hungarian,  about  four-fifths,  are  owned  or 
operated  by  the  state.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  steamboat  traffic  on  the  rivers  and  canals. 
For  the  navigation  of  vessels  and  rafts,  Austria 
has  about  4200  miles  of  river  and  canal,  830 
miles  being  navigable  for  steamers;  Hungary's 
navigable  rivers  and  canals  aggregate  about 
3200  miles,  of  which  2450  miles  are  navigable 
for  steamers.  The  Danube  forms  the  most  im- 
portant waterway.  In  1907  there  entered  at  the 
ports  of  the  monarchy  158,386  vessels,  of  20,- 
875,703  tons;  and  cleared  158,275  vessels,  of 
20.870,888  tons.  Of  the  entrances,  137,728  vea- 
eela,  of  20,112,072  tons,  were  steamers;  of  the 
clearances,  137,688  vessels,  of  20,114,043  tona. 
The  total  number  of  entrances  under  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  register  was  128,005  vessels,  of  16,- 
795,731  tons;  clearances,  127,700  vessels,  of 
16,704,289  tons.  The  merchant  marine  at  the 
beginning  of  1908  included  420  steamers,  of 
443,684  tons,  and  14,574  sailing  vessels,  of  49,- 
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396  tons.  In  1907  the  post-offlces  numbered: 
Austria,  0143;  Hungary,  5450;  foreign,  42.  In 
1907  Austria  had  6510  telegraph  offices,  with 
27^011  miles  of  line  and  135,375  miles  of  wire; 
Hungary,  4040  offices,  with  16,310  miles  of  line 
and  84,942  miles  of  wire.  Telephone  stations, 
1907,  in  Austria  were  reported  to  number  69,- 
600,  with  216,960  miles  of  wire;  in  Hungary, 
30,726,  with  154,113  miles  of  wire;  the  Austrian 
telephone  stations  are  reported  to  have  increased 
to  108.467.  in  1908,  and  124,826  in  1000. 

Finance.  The  cost  of  administering  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  the  monarchy  is  borne  by  both 
governments  in  a  proportion  agreed  on  by  their 
Parliaments  and  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign. 
During  the  ten-year  period  1898-1907  the  Parlia- 
ments failed  of  agreement,  and  the  sovereign 
fixed  the  proportion  at  that  hitherto  prevailing. 
In  1007  the  agreement  was  renewed  for  ten 
years.  According  to  this  agreement,  the  next 
proceeds  of  the  common  customs  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  common  expenditure  and  the  re- 
maining expenditure  shall  be  borne  in  the  pro- 
portion of  63.6  per  cent,  for  Austria  and  36.4 
per  cent,  for  Hungary.  According  to  the  pr«< 
ceding  agreement,  these  percentages  were  65.6 
and  34.4  respectively.  The  monetary  standard 
is  gold,  and  the  unit  of  value,  the  krone 
(crown),  worth  20,3  cents.  According  to  the 
sanctional  estimates,  revenue  and  net  expendi- 
ture have  balance,  as  follows :  1907,  424.740.000 
kronen;  1908,  409.711,000  kronen;  1909.  406,- 
840,008  kronen.  The  revenue  represented  by  the 
latter  figure  Included  eostoms  amounting  to 
151,338,629  kronen  and  the  matricular  contri- 
butions amounting  to  265.501,560  kronen.  In 
addition,  estimated  matricular  contributions  for 
extraordinary  expenditure  on  the  army 
amounted  to  23,047,000  kronen,  and  estimated 
receipts  from  the  administration  departments 
to  11,376,184  kronen,  distributed  as  follows: 
War,  10,130.782  kronen;  Foreign  Affairs, 
723,000;  Marine,  381.240;  Finance,  138,107; 
Bc»rd  of  Control,  2066.  The  estimated  aggre- 
gate of  ordinary  revenues,  accordingly,  was 
418,215,282  kronen,  and  of  all  revenues.  441,- 
262,282  kronen.  The  expenditures  (ordinary 
and  extraordinary)  were  distributed  as  follows; 
War.  358,022,927  kronen;  Marine,  63,810,100; 
Foreign  Affairs.  14.389.584;  Finance,  4,693,025 
(including  2,640.000  kronen  for  military  pen- 
sions) ;  Board  of  Control,  337,646;  total,  441.- 
262.282.  No  loans  are  contracted  jointly  by 
Austria  and  Hungary.  When  the  tuiion  of  the 
two  states  was  effected  in  1867,  existing  obliga- 
tions were  assumed  in  common;  this  debt,  on 
January  1,  1009,  amounted  to  6,240,025,161 
kronen.  Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  6,213,- 
001,172  kronen  wag  interest-bearing,  and  6,- 
211,790j273  kronen  represented  the  consolidated 
debt 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Austria  in 
1900  amounted  to  2,008,494,770  kronen  and 
1,862.292,393  kronen  respectively;  in  1907,  2,- 
253.052,144  and  2,209,002,911  respectively.  For 
1909  the  estimated  revenue  was  2,404,647,482 
kronen,  and  the  estimated  expenditure,  1,396,- 
843,236  kronen.  The  larger  itents  of  estimated 
revenue  wei^:  Railways,  606,443,100  kronen; 
excise.  367,518,000;  direct  taxes.  334.821,000 
(including  172,510,000  personal,  and  1.58.780,000 
land,  taxes ) ;  tobacco  monopoly,  25 1 ,207,800 ; 
posts  and  telegraphs,  163,702.000 ;  customs, 
144,375,000;  court  fees,  114,597.200;  stamps, 
68,116^;  salt  numopoly,  47,887>200;  lottery. 


30,540,160.  The  principal  estimated  expendi- 
tures (ordinary  and  extraordinary),  for  1009 
were :  Railways,  550,384,570  kronen ;  publlo 
debt,  411,261,520;  contribution  to  the  common 
expense  of  the  monarchy,  310,176,990;  posts 
and  telegraphs,  155,530,470;  worship  and  pub- 
lic instruction,  104,618,185;  public  works,  89,- 
460,754;  justice,  92,548,190;  civil  pensions,  91,- 
627,62-7;  national  defense,  .  87,304,574.  On 
January  I,  1909,  the  consolidated  debt 
amounted  to  4,073,490,260  kronen,  of  which  all 
but  00,000,000  kronen  was  interest-bearing;  the 
floating  debt,  entirely  interest-bearing,  60,488,840 
kronen;  total  debt,  4,733,079,100  kronen. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Hungary  in 
1006  amounted  to  1,357,180,000  kronen  and  1,- 
245,460,000  kronen  respectively;  in  1907,  1,- 
399,474,000  and  1,305,711,000  respectively.  For 
1903  the  estimated  revenue  was  1,307,010,414 
kronen,  and  the  estimated  expenditure  1,306,- 
988,349  kronen;  for  1900,  1,656,777,976  and  1,- 
065,720,907  respectively.  The  larger  items  of 
estimated  revenue  were,  for  1900:  Railways, 
327,470,000  kronen;  excise,  246,835,000;  direct 
taxes,  240,822,000  (including  land  tax,  67,- 
830,000;  industrial  tax,  47,000,000;  income  tax, 
34,529,000 ;  transportation  dues,  30,076,000 ; 
buildings  tax,  30,000,000) ;  tobacco  monopoly, 
144.152,000;  state  domains  and  establiahmenU, 
132,590,234;  posts  and  telegraphs,  75,185,000; 
court  fees,  70,323.000;  stamps,  45,175,000;  salt 
monopoly,  34,809,000.  The  principal  estimated 
expenditures  for  1900  were:  Ministry  of  com- 
merce, 339,167,240  kronen;  ministry  of  finance, 
228,047,507;  Hungarian  debt,  189,823,887;  con- 
tribution to  the  common  expense  to  the  mon- 
archy, 86,760,838;  ministry  of  the  interior,  81,- 
006,487;  worship  and  public  instruction,  72,- 
663.209;  ministry  of  agriculture.  63,908.391; 
contribution  to  the  common  debt,  60,619,340; 
national  defense,  48,548,723;  justice,  48,- 
306,902.  On  January  I,  1000,  the  consolidated 
debt  stood  at  5,211,700,273  kronen,  of  which 
all  but  20,185,680  kronen  was  interest-bearing; 
the  floating  debt  amounted  to  084^13  kronen, 
of  which  746.214  was  interest-bearing;  the  total 
debt  was  5,240,025,151  kronen,  of  which  6,- 
213,601,172  was  interest-bearing. 

Abmt.  The  active  army  of  Austria-Hungary 
has  a  single  organization  despite  the  dual  na- 
ture of  the  monarchy,  founded  in  the  main  on 
the  German  model.  This  "  Common  Army "  in 
1009  consisted  of  17  army  corps,  an  additional 
corps  being  formed  on  November  1,  1009.  Tho 
troops  stationed  in  the  former  military  districts 
of  Sarajevo  and  Zara  were  formed  into  the  16th 
and  17th  corps  with  headquarters  at  the  cities 
mentioned,  the  former  twing  in  charge  of  a  mili- 
tary governor,  Gen.  Varesanin  von  Vares,  whose 
jurisdiction  includes  the  annexed  provinces. 
These  17  corps  comprise  five  cavalry  divis- 
ions, of  which  15  regiments  are  dragoon, 
11  Uhlans,  and  10  Hussars,  and  34  divisions  of 
infantry,  in  which  are  included  408  battalions 
formed  by  100  regiments  of  the  line,  four  of 
Tyrolese  rifles,  and  26  of  regular  rifles.  By  a 
recently  completed  reorganization  of  the  artillery 
each  army  corps  is  provided  with  130  field  guns 
and  24  howitzers,  while  24  guns  are  main- 
tained for  the  Iiandwehr  division  attached  to 
each  corps.  The  heavy  artillery  includes  five 
siege  howitzer  divisions,  each  with  four  4-gun 
batteries  on  a  war  footing.  There  were  also  12 
mountain  batteries  and  six  regiments  of  for- 
tress artillery.   New  field  guns  were  issued  to 
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the  army  during  the  five  years,  1904-9,  at  an  The  ministers  at  the  end  of  1909  were:  Premier 
expense  of  over  $30,000,000.  end  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Alois 

In  addition  to  the  active  forces  'which,  main-  Lexa  von  Aehrenthal  (appointed  1906) ;  Finance, 
tained  on  a  peace  footing  of  about  319,600  men.  Baron  Btephan  Burian  von  Rajecz  (appointed 
could  readily  be  mobilized  and  organized  on  a  1903)  ;  War,  General  Baron  Franz  von  SchlJn- 
war  basis  with  a  strength  of  about  900,000,  aich  (appointed  1906).  The  Premier  of  Aus- 
tfaere  is  the  Landwehr  and  ILandaturm  by  which  tria  was  Baron  R.  von  Bienerth;  of  Hungary, 
more  than  a  million  men  could  be  made  avail-  Alexander  Wekerle.  Austria  and  Hungary  have 
able,  a  number  that  probably  could  be  trebled  each  a  representative  parliament  of  two  housee 
by  using  all  classes  of  these  forces.  The  Jj&nd-  and  a  responsible  ministry  appointed  by  the 
wehr  and  Landsturm  were  organized  separately  sovereign  of  the  monarchy.  Croatia  and  81a- 
Sn  the  two  kingdoms,  being  known  in  Hungary  vonia  and,  in  Austria,  each  province  have  sepa- 
aa  the  HonvMaeg  and  N^pfOlkelte  respectively,  rate  diets, 
and  in  time  of  peace  entirely  under  Hungarian  HiSTOBf 
jurisdiction.  Military  service  is  compulsory  and  The  Fobwabd  Policy.  The  events  of  1909 
universal  to  all  citizens  between  19  and  42  years  proved  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  the  complete 
of  age  in  both  countries.  Continuous  service  in  success  of  Baron  von  Aehrenth&i's  energetic  and 
the  common  army  lasts  for  three  years,  then  aggressive  policy.  The  disasters  which  were  pre- 
seven  years  in  the  reserve,  two  years  in  the  dieted  after  the  amiexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzc- 
Landwehr  reserve,  after  which  the  soldier  goes  govina  in  October,  1908,  did  not  occur.  A  peace- 
to  the  Landsturm  until  the  end  of  hia  liability  fui  adjustment  was  reached  with  Turkey,  and 
for  military  service.  The  military  budget  for  although  for  some  months  a  war  with  Servia 
the  year  1909  was  as  follows;  Common  army,  seemed  imminent,  the  danger  passed  with  Rus- 
Kr.  334,975,927;  Austrian  Landwehr,  Kr.  61,-  sia's  sudden  recognition,  at  the  instance  of  Ger- 
761,802;  Hungarian  HonvM,  Kr.  64,387,663;  many,  of  the  annexation  as  an  accomplished 
military  expenditure  charged  to  Bosnia-Herze-  fact,  leaving  Servia  no  hope  of  support  from 
govina,  Kr.  6,947,200;  the  grand  total  amount-  any  European  Power.  For  an  account  of  these 
ing  to  about  $95,000,000.  In  1908  the  common  cTCnts,  see  the  article  Balkan  Question.  In 
army  amounted  to  22,139  officers,  283,621  men,  Au8tri«pHungary  opinion  had  from  the  first  beeq 
and  60,197  horses,  with  in  addition  941  officers,  sharply  divided.  The  optimists  refused  to  ad- 
10,046  men,  and  1871  horses  in  Bosnia  and  mit  that  any  catastrophe  was  likely  to  follow 
Herzegovina.  The  Austrian  Landwehr  totalled  the  assertion  of  sovereignty  over  the  two  prov- 
3688  ofiicera,  37.273  men  and  4501  horses  and  inces  which  Austria-Hungary  had  governed 
the  Hungarian  HonvM  2680  officers,  25,914  men  for  thirty  years  uid  whose  annexation  was  a 
and  4702  horses.  In  1909  there  were  estimated  logical  consequence.  Their  confidence  waa 
in  effective  service  16,842  officers,  4919  officials,  shaken  for  a  time  when  the  gathering  of  troops 
977  employees,  18,162  cadets  and  reengaged  non-  on  the  Servian  and  Montenegrin  frontiers 
commissioned  officers,  and  271,432  non-oonunis-  proved  the  seriousneBs  of  the  Servian  crisis, 
sioned  officers  and  men.  At  this  critical  period  the  enemies  of  von 

Natt.  In  1909  the  effective  navy  oonsisted  of  Aehrenthal's  diploma<^  were  loud  in  their  cen- 
three  first-class  battleships,  of  10,000  tons  each ;  sure.  The  Pan-slavists  blamed  him  for  prevent- 
three  armored  OTuiaers,  aggregating  19,020  ing  their  kinsmen  of  Servia  and  Uontenegro 
tons;  6  coast-defense  vessels,  41,700  tons;  three  from  taking  advantage  of  unsettled  conditions 
cruisers  (3000  to  6000  tons  each),  11,500  tons;  in  Turkey  to  add  to  their  power.  The  Czechs, 
three  cruisers  (1000  to  3000  tons  each),  7050  Slovaks  and  Slovenians  were  heartily  in  sym- 
tons;  12  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  4800  tons;  61  pathy  with  Servia  and  Montenegro  and  encour- 
torpedo  boats,  7467  tons ;  seven  submarines,  2000  aged  them  to  resist  the  monarchy.  The  outcome, 
tons.  In  1909  three  first-class  battleships,  of  proving  as  it  did  the  vitality  of  the  Triple  AI- 
14,600  tons  each,  were  under  construction,  (one  liance,  humiliated  the  Slavic  element  who  had 
had  been  launched  September  30,  1908,  another  repeatedly  declared  the  Alliance  of  no  account, 
on  July  3,  1909.  and  the  third  was  to  be  launched  and  correspondingly  gratified  the  Germans.  The 
Sn  February,  1910),  and  four  first-class  battle-  cost  of  the  annexation  venture  was  heavy,  but 
ships,  of  20,000  tons  each,  were  projected.  The  on  the  whole  there  was  comparatively  little 
Auetro-Hungarian  navy,  which  is  maintained  in  grumbling  on  that  account,  so  great  was  the 
a  state  of  high  efficiency,  is  mainly  for  coast  relief  at  emerging  from  the  situation  without 
defense.  Two  submarines  were  added  in  1909.  bloodshed.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there 
The  personnel  in  1908  numbered  about  14,600  wag  a  sharp  controversy  between  writers  on  dip- 
o&txra  and  men.  lomatic  affairs  as  to  the  real  responsibility  for 

GovEBNMENT.  The  common  head  of  the  mon-  the  annexation  policy.  It  was  said  that  the 
archy  in  1909  was  Franz  Josef  I.,  who  was  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Isvolaky,  had 
bom  August  18,  1830,  and  became  Emperor  of  agreed  to  annexation  in  advance.  He  was  said 
Austria  December  2,  1848,  and  King  of  Hun-  to  have  definitely  oommitted  himself  to  it  at 
gary,  June  8,  1867.  His  nephew,  Franz  Ferdi-  the  meeting  with  von  Aehrenthal  at  Buehlan 
nand,  bom  in  1863,  is  the  heir  presumptive,  in  September,  1908,  and  circumstantiaJ  but  con- 
The  Emperor-King  directs  the  common  adminis-  flicting  accounts,  purporting  to  be  authentic, 
tration,  under  the  constitutional  compromise  of  were  published  of  this  and  other  interviews. 
1867,  being  assisted  by  a  ministry  of  three  mem-  Charges  of  bad  faith  were  made  by  the  friiends 
bera,  for  foreign  affairs,  finance,  and  war,  who  of  both  Ministers. 

are  responsible  to  a  common  legislature  called  Bosnia  and  Hebzeoovina.  The  organization 
the  Delegations,  which  convenes  each  year  al-  of  the  annexed  territory  was  provided  for  in  the 
ternately  at  Vienna  and  at  Budapest.  The  com-  Annexation  Bill  which  was  explained  by  the 
mon  government  deals  with  finance  relating  to  Austrian  Premier  to  the  parliamentary  com- 
the  monarchy  as  a  whole,  the  army  and  navy,  mittee  to  which  it  was  referred  early  in  Febru- 
foreign  affairs,  the  diplomatic,  postal,  and  tele-  ary.  It  was  expected  that  the  new  Diet  would 
grnphic  services,  and  certain  state  monopolies,  meet  in  the  spring.    The  principle  of  election 
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was  to  be  univerBal  direct  Buffrage,  but  with 
three  categories  of  electors:  First,  the  larger 
tax  payers,  persons  holding  academic  diplomas, 
and  all  members  of  Chambers  of  Commeroe; 
second,  urban  voters;  third,  country  voters.  In 
all  three  classes  seats  were  to  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  numerical  strength  of  creeds, 
each  creed  voting  separately.  The  Crown  was 
to  appoint  the  President  of  ths  Diet  from  among 
the  members  of  each  creed  in  succession.  The 
Diet,  which  was  to  consist  of  72  members,  was 
to  deal  only  with  the  affairs  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  but  these  included  the  control  of 
the  budget  and  all  matters  of  administration. 
District  councils  were  also  to  be  created.  In 
general  the  status  conferred  upon  the  two  prov- 
inces was  that  of  restricted  autonomy  under 
the  hereditary  succession  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg.  The  laws  of  December  20,  1879,  and 
February  22,  1880,  under  which  the  provinces 
were  administered  after  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
bestowed  them  on  Austria-Hungary,  were  to  re- 
main in  force.  By  these  they  Deeiune  the  joint 
possession  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  having  eco- 
nomic unity  and  a  common  customs  tariff  with 
the  other  provinces,  and  any  change  in  the  con- 
stitution or  in  the  relations  of  the  annexed 
provinces  with  the  Dual  Monarchy  requires  the 
consent  of  both  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Parliaments.  Hungary  attempted,  after  the  an- 
nexation, to  revive  certain  historical  rights  over 
the  two  provinces,  which^  she  declared,  had 
never  been  interrupted  since  the  time  of  the  Ot- 
toman invasion,  hut  Austria  would  not  admit 
them,  and  the  constitution  wrought  out  by  the 
common  govemmrait  maintained  the  principle 
of  a  joint  sovereignty.  During  the  period  of 
occupiUion  Bosnia^erzegovina  were  under  a 
strictiy  absolute  r^me  and  now  that  a  consti- 
tution was  abolished,  the  political  grouping  that 
would  result  became  an  important  question. 
The  inhabitants  being  SlavB  added  greatly  to 
the  already  superior  numbers  of  the  Slav  ele- 
ment in  the  empire.  Hitherto  the  differences 
in  the  provinces  had  been  religious,  not  political 
or  racial — ^involving  questions  of  leadership 
among  the  three  confessions:  Moslems,  Greek 
Orthodox  and  Catholics.  Delegates  from  each  of 
these  bodies,  and  from  the  Spaniards  or  Jews  of 
Spanish  descent,  were  assembled  by  the  govern- 
ment to  express  their  views  as  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Diet  and  accepted  in  principle  the 
plan  outlined  above.  As  to  individual  liberty, 
the  constitution  guaranteed  persons!  liberty, 
liberty  of  property,  inviolability  of  private  cor- 
respondence, freedom  of  worship  and  of  con- 
science, and  reigulated  liberty  of  residence,  right 
of  public  meeting  and  association,  the  freedom 
(rf  the  press  and  the  right  of  petition.  The  gov- 
ernment was  severely  blamed  for  the  action  of 
Baron  de  Burian,  joint  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
Governor  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  granting  to 
a  Hungarian  bank  the  exclusive  right  to  aid  the 
tenantry  of  the  feudal  landowners  in  the  pur- 
chase of  htnds  to  cultivate,  that  is,  to  arrange 
for  the  indemnification  of  the  landowners  and 
for  annual  pasrments  from  the  tenants.  It  was 
charged  that  the  system  arranged  b^  the  banks 
was  usurious  and  that  the  concession  was  an 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  future  Diet 
of  the  provinces  and  on  the  Austrian  right  of 
control.  The  von  Bienerth  Ministry  narrowly 
escaped  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  Reichsrath 
on  account  of  its  negligence  in  the  matter.  The 
plan  was  afterwards  modified. 
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Austrian  Pakliauent.  The  lower  house  of 
the  Reichsrath  met  January  20,  but  remained  in 
sessioa  only  about  two  weeks.  Important  bills 
were  introduced  by  the  Premier,  Baron  von  Bien- 
erth, on  February  8,  prescribing  the  official  lan- 
guage to  be  employed  W  the  authorities  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  providing  for  the  reform  of  the  political 
administration  of  Bohemia  by  a  division  into 
German,  Czech  and  mixed  districts.  The  Bien- 
erth Ministry  had  been  formed  as  a  compromise 
and  was  a  Alinistry  of  functionaries,  not  a  par- 
liamentary Ministry  representing  a  majority. 
It  was  hoped  that  a  working  majority  might' be 
found.  These  language  measures,  however,  re- 
vealed a  sharp  division  on  national  lines,  the 
Germans  forming  a  jmwerful  bloc  in  support  of 
the  government  against  the  Czechs  and  south- 
ern Slavs  who,  on  the  other  hand,  were  united 
in  the  "  Slav  Union."  A  working  parliamentary 
majority  could  not  be  had  in  the  circumstances. 
The  Czechs  were  able  to  put  a  stop  to  alt  par- 
liamentary biisinese.  The  obstructive  tactics 
of  the  Czechs  led  to  great  disorder  in  the  Cham- 
ber. The  Premier  declared  the  session  closed 
on  Fdimary  5.  A  scuffle  ensued  between  Czech 
and  German  deputies  in  the  course  of  which  one 
member's  hand  was  bitten  and  another's  coat 
torn  off.  The  members  dispersed  singing  their 
racial  anthems  at  one  another.  The  Bohemian 
administration  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  great 
confusion  on  account  of  the  language  difficulty. 
In  certain  localities  the  functionaries  were 
divided  into  rival  camps  according  to  their  na- 
tionality. The  rule  that  each  nationality  should 
be  represented  in  the  civil  service  in  proportion 
to  its  numbers  threw  the  whole  administrative 
system  into  disorder.  This  question  of  language 
in  the  provinces  could  not  be  solved  by  com* 
promise  where  the  minority  was  strong  enough 
to  obstruct  the  majority,  hut  only  where  the 
minority  was  so  feeble  that  it  had  to  yield 
completely,  as  for  example  in  Dalmatia  where 
the  Bienerth  Ministry  brought  about  a  settle- 
ment between  the  Croats  and  the  Italians.  The 
latter,  who  were  only  about  6  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  submitted  to  the  establishment  of 
the  language  of  the  Croat  majority  as  the  official 
medium,  except  in  some  urban  districts  where 
Italian  was  retained.  Hitherto  Italian  as  the 
oflicial  language  of  the  Venetian  Republics  had 
kept  its  ascendancy  ever  since  the  province  had 
been  ceded  by  Napoleon  I. 

Baron  von  Bienerth  reconstructed  the  Aus- 
trian Cabinet,  replacing  the  provincial  managers 
of  the  chief  departments  by  men  associated 
with  Parliament.  A  new  session  was  soon 
called.  Early  in  the  summer  session  two 
important  commercial  measures  were  tntio- 
duced.  The  first  authorized  the  formation  of 
commercial  treaties  with  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Greece  and  Montenegro,  provided  it  could  be 
agreed  that  the  importation  of  live  cattle  from 
those  countries  into  Austria-Hungary  should  be 
prohibited.  This  was  opposed  oy  the  Agra- 
rians and  for  the  time  being  prevented.  The 
other  bill  established  a  central  market  for  the 
exportation  of  cattle  and  cattle  products.  It  was 
provided  that  Austria's  entire  uiare  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue  on  cattle,  namely  63  per  cent., 
should  be  paid  out  in  premiums  on  exportation. 
This  was  characterized  as  an  Agrarian  measure 
and  unjust  to  the  industrial  communities  on 
which  the  taxes  to  make  good  this  deficit  would 
fall.  The  Finance  Minister  made  his  Budget 
statement  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  an* 
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nonneinff  a  deficit  of  about  $8,700,000,  after  the 
proposed  taxes  bad  gone  into  effect.  Among  tbe 

new  revenue  measures  were  a  succession  dufy, 
tax  on  mineral  waters,  tax  on  bacbelors,  progres- 
sive tax  on  the  dividends  of  joint  stock  compa- 
nies exceeding  10  per  cent.,  and  increase  of  the 
income  tax.  Upon  the  decision  of  the  Austrian 
Cabinet  on  October  30,  to  advise  the  Emperor  to 
sanction  bills  passed  br  the  Diets  of  Salzburg, 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  and  Vorarlberg  mak- 
ing German  tbe  sole  language  of  these  provinces, 
the  tw^  Czech  members  ot  the  Ministry  resigned. 

FiscAl.  Refosu.  Owing  to  tbe  heavy  drain 
on  the  public  revenues  resulting  from  the  an- 
nexation, the  government  faced  a  serious  defi- 
cit, and  even  before  the  new  Reichsrath  met, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  von  Bilinski,  whose 
calculations  had  been  upset  by  the  preparations 
for  war  with  Servia,  issued  treasury  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  220,000,000  crowns.  On  the 
meeting  of  the  Beicharath  a  vote  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence was  passed  against  him  for  exceeding  hit 
powers,  but  Parliament  recognizing  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  as  an  excuse,  ratified  the 
measure.  Apart  from  these  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures, the  coat  of  administration  was 
steadily  increasing.  Financial  necessities  tended 
to  increase  more  rapidly  in  Austria-Hungary 
than  in  other  countries  owing  to  the  national 
rivalries  which  tended  greatly  to  increase  the 
numbw  of  ofiicials  and  the  cost  of  schools.  A 
cumbrous  and  costly  admini'strative  service  re- 
sulted from  the  need  of  appointing  functionaries 
for  each  nationality  in  proportion  to  its  nu- 
merical importance  throughout  all  grades  of  the 
service.  Expenditures  for  education  mounted 
rapidly,  owing  to  the  fear  of  one  nationality 
that  it  might  fall  behind  another.  New  revenues 
were  necessary  and  the  Finance  Minister  was 
obliged  to  devise  a  measure  of  fiscal  reform. 
Hitherto  the  provinces  had  raised  their  revenues 
from  aji  additional  levy  on  tlie  objects  of  the 
state's  direct  taxation.  The  communes  did  tlie 
same.  These  additions  to  the  state's  taxes 
amounted  in  some  cases  to  nearly  half  of  the 
amount  raised  by  the  state,  and  in  some  it  even 
exceeded  that  proportion.  They  did  not  suf- 
fice, however,  and  the  state  had  been  obliged 
to  turn  over  to  the  provinces  a  part  of  the  taxes 
previously  imposed  by  itself.  In  spite  of  these 
concessions  the  provincial  budgets  continued  to 
show  a  deficit.  Thus  the  new  fiscal  measure 
had  to  provide  for  these  provincial  necessities, 
as  well  as  meet  the  heavy  Imperial  demands. 
The  latter  arose  not  only  from  the  cost  of  an- 
n«xation,  war  preparations,  etc.,  but  from  the 
comprehensive  measure  of  invalid  and  old  age 
pensions,  which  applied  not  only  to  the  organ- 
ized industries,  but  to  all  the  small  manufac- 
tures and  small  cultivators.  As  to  the 
provinces,  the  Finance  Minister's  project  aban- 
doned definitely  the  principle  of  provincial  par- 
ticipation in  Imperial  receipts,  and  ofi'ered  in- 
stead a  fixed  sum,  amounting  the  first  year  to 
105,000,000  crowns,  and  thereafter  increasing  by 
2,000,000  crowns  yearly,  a  convention,  on  this 
basis  to  be  made  with  the  provinces  and  to  con- 
tinue in  force  till  1018.  As  to  the  Imperial  rev- 
enues, it  proposed  increased  duties  on  alcohol 
and  beer ;  increase  of  the  income  tax  and  succes- 
sion duties  and  higher  passenger  and  freight 
rates  on  the  railways.  The  Reichsrath  in  general 
feared  to  impose  these  new  and  heavy  burdens. 
The  socialists  refused  to  consider  any  increase 
of  the  indirect  taxes,  proposing  instead  increased 


taxes  on  acquired  wealth,  p«-8onal  property, 
stock  exchange  operatons,  dividends,  etc. 
The  opposition  saw  an  opportunity  for  obstruc- 
tion, with  a  view  to  extorting  concessions.  No 
progress  could  be  made  with  the  project  during 
the  summer  session  and  it  was  evident  in  view 
of  the  government's  feeble  majority  that  it 
would  have  to  be  radically  changed. 

A  prospect  for  the  suppression  of  the  obstruc' 
tiv«  tactics  in  the  Reichsrath,  which  had  been 
so  conspicious  a  feature  in  its  sessions  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  afforded  in  September  by 
the  action  of  the  Poles,  Social  Democrats, 
Christian  Socialists,  and  moat  of  the  Slavs,  who 
united  in  adopting  an  urgency  measure,  which 
was  brought  in  by  the  leader  of  the  Young 
Czech  party.  This  empowered  the  President  to 
put  an  end  to  technical  obstruction  in  Parlia- 
ment. Preparations  were  made  for  introducing 
a  bilt  which  woutd  effect  this  purpose. 

AoBAU  TBEABOir  Tbial.  One  of  the  elements 
of  danger  in  the  difficulty  with  Serria  (see 
Balkan  Qdestion)  was  the  sympathy  of  the 
Slav  subjects  of  the  empire  with  the  Servians. 
There  were  signs  of  a  pro-Slav  movement  in 
Croatia,  and  fifty-three  persons  were  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  high  treason  in  having  taken 
part  in  a  design  for  the  separation  of  the 
provinces  of  Croatia,  81avonia  and  Bosnia  from 
the  empire  to  form  part  of  a  "Greater  Serria." 
It  was  reported  that  a  man  who  had  made 
bombs  which  were  to  be  used  against  Prince 
Nicholas  of  ilantenegro,'  had  confessed  and  ac- 
cused the  defendants  of  taking  part  in  this  pro- 
Serb  conspiracy.  There  was  much  hostile  com- 
ment on  the  government's  conduct  of  this  case, 
the  evidence  being  considered  trivial  and  un- 
likely to  establish  such  serious  charges.  '  The 
affair  also  increased  popular  ilMeeling  in  Ser- 
via against  the  Austrian  authorities.  Never- 
theless the  trial  proceeded  and  the  sentences 
were  rendered  on  October  6.  Thirty-one  were 
condemned  to  terms  of  penal  servitude  for  the 
most  part  short,  but  in  two  cases  twelve  years 
each;  and  twenty-two  were  acquitted.  The 
condemned  were  also  required  to  pay  the  costs, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  $15,000.  The  results 
fell  far  short  of  those  demanded  by  the  prosecu- 
tion, wliich  had  asked  for  five  death  sentences 
and  twenty  years  of  penal  servitude. 

The  FaiEDJUKO  Case.  For  two  or  three  years 
past  the  press  had  made  frequent  allusions  to  an 
alleged  movement  in  the  southern  Slavic  Prov- 
inces against  Imperial  unity.  There  was  evi- 
dence, it  was  said,  of  a  pan-Serb  conspiracy  for 
the  formation  of  a  united  south  Slavic  Province, 
and  its  detachment  from  the  empire.  The 
movement  was  thought  to  extend  throughout 
Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Boania-Herze- 
govina  and  the  annexation  of  the  last-nAned 
provinces  led  to  increased  efforts  on  the  part  Of 
the  supporters  of  von  Aehrenthal's  policy  to 
suppress  the  alleged  conspinu^.  In  December, 
1908,  the  Reiohspoat  printed  specific  charges 
against  certain  parties  and  individuals  in  these 
southern  Slavic  Provinces,  and  these  denuncia- 
tions were  repeated  by  Dr.  Friedjung  in  the 
Neue  Freie  Presae  on  March  25,  1909,  who  sup- 
ported them  by  documents  from  official  sources. 
As  a  result  of  this,  libel  suits  were  brought  by 
the  incriminated  persons  against  the  Rcichs- 
poat  and  Dr.  Friedjung.  The  trial  of  the  latter 
concluded  in  December  with  a  complete  vindica- 
tion of  the  alleged  conspirators.  Dr.  Friedjung, 
who  Is  well  known  as  a  historian  and  was  sup- 
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posed  to  have  taken  due  care  in  testing  the  ae-  Other  Events.  When  the  danger  of  war  vith 
curacy  of  the  doeumentst  admitted  that  two  of  Servia  was  over,  there  was  a  great  demonatra* 
them  were  foT:geriei  and  declared  that  he  did  tion  of  gratitude  and  ol  loyalty  to  the  Em- 
not  wish  to  Mise  his  charges  on  any  of  the  peror,  a  large  crowd  assembling  in  the  court- 
others.  Thus  the  conspiracy  was,  so  far  as  any  yard  of  the  Castle  (April  18).  In  July  there 
eridenoe  could  be  adduced,  found  to  be  purely  were  popular  demonstrations  at  Prague  and 
mythical.  This  ending  of  the  affair  was  re-  other  Bohemian  cities  against  the  Agrarian  op- 
gwded  as  likely  to  prepare  the  way  for  better  position  in  Parliament  to  the  ratification  of 
relations  between  the  empire  and  its  southern  the  treaties  with  Servia  and  Rumania  which 
Slavio  states.  permitted  the  importation  of  meat  and  grain 
HUNGABIAN  Cabihet  CBisia.  The  long  stand-  mt**  Austria-Hungary.  The  Socialists  were  ac- 
ing  issue  between  Austria  and  Hungary  was  tive  in  organizing  meetings  to  express  the  popu- 
discnssed  again  more  bitterly  than  ever.  In  l*"*  diacontrent  at  the  high  price  of  food.  The 
Hungary  the  demand  for  a  mere  union  in  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Aspern  was  celebrated 
person  of  the  sovereign  was  renewed  and  prepar-  J"  May  and  was  attended  by  the  Emperor.  The 
•tiona  were  made  for  eoonomio  independence  Emperor  s  79th  birthday  was  celebrated  on 
even  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  com-  August  18.  On  August  28  the  Hofer  Centenary 
promise.  The  chief  articles  in  the  programme  oi  the  War  of  Independence  of  1809  was  cele- 
of  the  Independence  party  were:  A  customs  bar-  brated  at  Innsbrucli,  where  the  Emperor,  who 
rier  between  the  two  countries,  an  independent  was  received  with  great  popular  enthusiasm, 
Hungarian  bank  of  emission,  and  the  establish-  *  wreath  at  the  foot  of  the  Andreas  Hofer 
ment  of  the  Hungarian  regiments  as  a  national  nionument.  During  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
army.  These  aims  if  realized  would  sever  the  sixteenth  International  Medical  Con- 
two  parts  of  the  empire,  and  were  therefore  ^''^^  session  at  Budapest.  The  number 
opposed  by  all  who  desired  the  continuance  of  of  members  enrolled  was  4300.  During  the  year 
Austria-Hungary  as  a  great  Power.  Count  An-  there  were  signs  of  a  change  of  opinion  in  cer- 
draaqy's  h-auchiae  reform  measure,  which  had  quarters  as  to  the  part  that  Austria  had 
been  introduced  in  November,  1908,  was  In-  J*^^**"®  B^"^""  crisis.  There  was  a  ten- 
definitely  postponed  in  January.  The  Hunga-  ae"cy  to  blame  von  Aehrenthal  less  and  M.  Isvol- 
rian  Coalition  Ministry,  which  had  been  in  power  i°ore,  and  to  place  a  greater  degree  of 
since  1906,  announced  its  resignation  on  April  responsibility  on  the  statecraft  of  Ferdinand  of 
2«,  1909.  The  ostensible  ground  was  the  re-  Bulgaria.  (See  Balkan  Question.)  No  ao- 
fuaal  of  the  government  to  render  the  two  joint  curate  accounts  of  the  cost  of  annexation  to 
sUte  banks  independent  though  associated.  The  ^""''J,*  ffltpense  involved  in  the  trouble 
real  grounds,  however,  were  said  to  be  the  fail-  Servia  were  issued,  but  a  leading  Austrian 
ure  of  the  Ministry  to  make  its  promise  of  newspaper  estimated  it  at  nearly  $68,000,000. 
universal  suffrage  effective  and  the  lack  of  AUXOUOBHiES.  The  manufacture  of  auto- 
moral  support  from  ^  Qiamber.  The  crisis  mobiles  in  1909  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  out- 
was  prolonged  by  the  government's  unwilling-  put  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the 
nesa  to  concede  the  demand  as  to  the  banks  or  industry.  The  Association  of  Licensed  Antomo- 
to  extend  the  use  of  the  Magyar  language  in  the  bile  Manufacturers  estimates  that  nearly  115.000 
Hungarian  regiments  of  the  joint  army.  The  automobiles  of  all  kinds  were  manufactured  in 
government  also  desired  an  increase  of  the  an-  the  United  States  in  1909.  At  an  average  price 
nual  recruiting  on  the  basis  of  a  two-years  serv-  of  $2000  the  value  of  this  output  would  be  about 
ice  and  demanded  the  revenues  necessary  for  this  $230,000,000.  The  development  of  this  industry 
purpose  as  well  as  for  the  measure  necessitated  is  perhaps  witjiout  parallel  in  industrial  history. 
hr  the  annexation.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a  The  output  of  cars  in  1903  was  about  11,000.  and 
Hungarian  MinistiT  that  wonld  take  office  on  the  output  in  1906  a  little  over  30,000.  The  in- 
these  terms.  M.  Francis  Kossuth  and  Count  crease  in  seven  years  has  been,  therefore,  about 
Julius  Andrassy  saw  th«  Emperor  on  June  8,  ten-fold.  A  conservative  estimate  put  the  proba- 
but  no  Cabinet  was  formed  and  the  crisis  con-  ble  output  in  1910  at  150,000  machines,  while 
tinued.  In  Jnly  unsuccessful  negotiations  were  other  estimates  run  as  high  as  200,000.  The 
made  for  a  Ministry  from  the  Independence  spread  of  the  automobile  was  notable  during 
party.  Later  in  the  month,  however,  the  crisis  1909  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  in  the 
was  deferred  by  the  reappointment  of  the  We-  Central  Western  States. 

kerle  Cabinet,  which  had  resigned.  This  was  Of  the  output  in  1009  about  90  per  cent,  were 
only  a  temporary  expedient.  The  Ministry  re-  gasoline  pleasure  cars,  while  the  remainder  were 
signed  agaiii  in  the  latter  part  of  Sept^berj  cars  propelled  by  steam  or  electricity.  The  chief 
finding  that  the  members'  of  the  coalition  could  tendency  during  the  year  was  shown  in  the  pro- 
Bot  agree.  It  was  thought  that  an  Independence  duction  of  low-powered,  medium-priced  machines. 
Ministry  under  Kossuth  would  ultimately  sue-  In  large  cities  the  cars  that  sold  for  about  $3000 
eeed,  but  at  a  meeting  of  that  party  on  Novem-  found  their  best  markets,  but  in  country  dis- 
ber  II,  he  lacked  46  votes  of  a  majority,  and  tricts  the  demand  was  for  smaller  machines  run- 
threatened  to  withdraw  if  his  colleagues  insisted  ning  down  in  price  from  $3000  to  as  low  as 
in  their  extreme  demands,  namely  for  a  separate  $500.  As  a  result  of  this  demand  for  cheaper 
Hungarian  State  Bank  and  the  formation  of  a  cars  many  of  the  manufacturers  who  had  hitherto 
Cabinet  from  the  majority.  The  Crown  was  dis-  built  only  large  cars  began  the  production  of  the 
inclined  to  make  any  "national"  concessions,  smaller  type. 

M.  Kotsnth  declared  that  if  none  could  be  ob-  Two  Important  features  in  automobile  con- 
tained he  would  go  over  to  the  Opposition.  It  stniction  characterized  the  year.  Both  indicated 
was  thought  that  the  question  which-  divided  a  tendency  toward  standardization  in  the  build- 
the  Independence  party  could  be  decided  only  at  ing  of  cars.  These  were  the  practically  universal 
a  general  election,  which  was  expected  in  Janu-  adoption  of  the  magneto  as  a  means  of  ignition, 
ary.  The  crisis  was  still  unbroken  at  the  end  and  the  general  use  of  the  shaft  drive  in  prefer- 
of  the  year.  ence  to  the  chain.  The  latter  improvement  had 
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indeed  been  adopted  in  1008,  hat  this  vu  used 
even  more  generally  In  1909.  Jn  earlier  yean  the 

magneto  was  used  on  the  more  expensive  engines 
and  the  battery  on  those  of  cheaper  manufacture. 
In  1909  the  magneto  was  used  even  on  the  cheap- 
est cars  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  the 
storage  or  dry  battery,  one  system  acting  as  a 
reverse  in  case  the  other  gave  out.  During  the 
year  the  four-cylinder  motor  held  its  place  as 
the  accepted  fype  of  road  engine.  While  it  was 
agreed  that  Uie  six-cylinder  gave  a  smoother 
running  car  and  greater  ability  for  hill  climbinK 
it  was  also  proved  that  the  extra  cylinders  added 
to  complications  in  running  and  added  expense 
of  manufacture. 

The  year  was  notable  for  the  remarkable 
spread  of  the  tiaicab  in  large  cities.  The  num- 
ber in  New  York  practically  doubled  during  the 
year.  It  was  estimated,  at  the  close  of  1909  that 
1600  were  in  use.  Taxicabs  also  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  smaller  centres  of  population, 
introduction  of  larger  commercial  Tehleles  used 
for  heavy  trucking  has  gone  forward,  although 
the  number  of  those  in  use  has  not  been  as  great 
as  their  utility  and  economy  of  operation  would 
seem  to  warrant.  Heavy  trucks  are,  however, 
being  used  by  express  companies,  department 
stores  and  other  industries  which  require  heavier 
forms  of  trucking. 

An  important  decision  was  rendered  during 
the  year  by  Judge  Hoiuch  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  New  York  on  the  famous  Sel- 
den  patent  cases,  which  have  been  in  litigation 
for  some  years.  Judge  Hough  sustained  the 
patent,  holding  it  valid,  and  infringed  by  those 
who  illegally  used  it.  This  patent  was  flled  by 
George  B.  Selden  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1879,  as 
application  for  a  patent  on  a  road  locomotive  of 
a  design  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
present  day  gasoline  automobile.  The  patent  lay 
in  the  patent  office  for  more  than  sixteen  years, 
or  until  189S,  during  which  period  various 
American  and  European  constructors  bad  devel- 
oped and  were  marketing  actual  cars,  apparently 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  Selden  patents, 
but  along  lines  generally  agreeing  with  the  de- 
scription of  his  claim.  Selden  instituted  suit  for 
infringement  against  various  firms  and  indi- 
viduals, building,  selling  or  using  the  machines 
alleged  to  infringe.  A  number  of  the  original 
manufacturing  firms  had  conceded  the  validity 
of  the  patent  and  had  formed  an  organization 
known  as  the  Association  of  Licensed  Automo- 
bile Manufacturers.  These  firms  coiiperated  with 
Selden  in  an  effort  to  establish  the  validity  of 
the  patent.  The  Selden  patent  expires  in  1912, 
when  any  firm  will  be  at  liberty  to  build  gasoline 
automobiles  without  regard  to  patent  rights. 

Automobile  fire  engines  were  used  somewhat 
more  extensively  in  1909  than  in  1908,  although 
motor  apparatus  is  still  most  widely  used  in 
suburbs  and  small  cities,  in  communities  where 
high  speed  renders  it  possible  to  cover  a  much 
greater  territory  by  a  single  company.  In  hose 
carts,  trucks,  and  nook  and  ladder  trucks,  there 
was  considerable  development  in  1909. 

In  1909  there  were  imported  1646  cars  valued 
at  $3,071,000  as  compared  with  1347  cars  valued 
at  $2,668,819  in  1908.  There  were  exported  in 
1909,  3686  cars  valued  at  $6,899,031  as  com- 
pared with  2164  cars  valued  at  $4,346,293  in 
1808.  These  figures  show  material  increase  in 
the  unit  value  of  the  cars  exported  and  a  large 
reduction  in  the  unit  value  of  the  Imports.  The 
average  value  of  exported  cars  is  now  practi- 


oallv  the  same  as  the  average  value  of  the  im- 
ported machines.  Of  the  1646  bought  abroad 
In  1909,  928  came  from  France.  418  from  Italy, 
127  from  Germany  and  101  from  England.  The 
cars  exported  went  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
Africa,  East  India  and  Australia,  as  well  as 
Canada,  Europe  and  South  America.  Exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $2,000,000; 
to  Canada,  $2,400,000 ;  France,  ^6,000 ; 
Mexico,  $494,000;  South  America,  9240,000; 
British  Australasia,  $303,000  and  to  Africa. 
«49,000. 

Raohto  Eviirrs.  The  most  important  racing 
event  of  the  year  1909,  was  the  contest  for 
the  Vanderbilt  cup,  which  was  held  on  Octo- 
ber 30  over  the  Long  Island  course.  Twenty- 
five   cars   competed,  all  being   of   the  high- 

gowered  stock  variety.  The  race  was  won 
y  a  six-cylinder  Alco,  driven  by  Grant, 
which  covered  the  distance  of  278  miles  in  4 
hours,  2S  minutes  and  42  seamds.  The  avera^ 
speed  attained  was  nearly  63  miles  per  hour. 
There  was  no  race  for  the  Grand  Prtt  which, 
under  international  rules,  had  been  introduced 
at  Savannah  in  1908.  The  abandonment  of 
road  racing  in  Europe  was  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  failure  to  conduct  another  interna- 
tional meet.  Aside  from  the  contest  for  the 
Vanderbilt  cup  the  most  important  racing 
event  were  those  held  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Santa  Monica  and  Oakland,  Cal., 
and  Aiverhead,  L.  L  The  highest  speed  over  a 
considerable  distance  was  made  at  Riverhead, 
where  a  course  of  200  miles  was  covered  at  the 
average  rate  of  over  70  miles  an  hour.  The 
year  was  especially  noted  for  the  popularity 
which  track  racing  attained.  Three  twenty- 
four-hour  races  were  held  at  Brighton  Beach, 
N.  Y.,  in  one  of  which  a  new  world's  record  of 
1196  miles  was  made  by  Mulford-Patschke  in  a 
Lo»er.  Indianapolis  and  Atlanta  were  other 
centres  of  track  racing,  special  motordromes 
having  been  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The 
only  contests  held  in  the  Indianapolis  course 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  five  lives  and  put  an 
effectual  damper  on  the  sport.  Several  endur- 
ance tours  were  held  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1909,  but  the  Glidden  tour  turned  out  to 
be  a  failure  owing  to  the  few  entries  and  bad 
roads.  The  route  taken  was  from  Detroit  to 
Kansas  City,  through  Denver,  a  distance  of 
over  2S00  miles.  Other  distance  runs  were 
from  Washington  to  Boston  and  return,  smd 
from  New  York  to  Atlanta. 

Several  new  speed  records  were  made  during 
the  year.  At  Minneapolis,  on  September  11,  De 
Palma  drove  a  Fiat  1  mile  in  50i  seconds; 
10  miles,  in  8  minutes,  49^  seconds,  and  25 
miles,  in  22  minutes  69}  seconds.  The  record 
for  100  miles  was  eclipsed  at  New  Orleans  on 
February  21  by  a  Buiek  car  driven  by  Bunnan, 
the  time  made  for  the  distance  being  1  hour> 
42  minutes  and  39}  seconds.  .  Noteworthy 
motordrome  records  established  were:  Half- 
mile  (flying  start),  14.08  seconds,  made  at 
Brooklands,  England,  by  Hemery  in  a  Benz  car; 
1  mile,  37.7  seconds  made  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by 
Strang  in  a  Fiat  car;  10  miles,  7  minutes  .Ol 
seconds,  made  at  Atlanta  by  Strang  in  a  Fiat 
car;  16  miles,  12  minutes  32$  seconds,  made 
at  Indianapolis  by  Oldfield  in  a  Benz  car;  60 
miles,  40  minutes  14.1  seconds,  made  at  Atlanta 
by  Strang  in  a  Fiat  car,  and  100  miles,  1  hour 
24  minutes  8  seconds,  made  at  Atlanta  1^ 
Chevsolet  in  a  Buick  car. 
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AITTOSSBOTKEIIAPT.  This  method  of  tables  are  cultivated.  Sisal  culture  la  iucreas*' 
treating  pleural  effusions,  first  suggested  hy  ing  in  importance.  Sponge  exports  in  1008 
Gilbert  of  Genera,  was  used  in  168  cases  hy  were  Talued  at  £94,161;  sisal,  £42,627;  pin&-' 
Marcon  and  Tchigaeff  during  1909.  Marcon  apples,  £11,666.  The  principal  imports  are 
makes  an  exploratory  puncture  in  cases  of  food-stuffs,  wines  and  spirits,  cotton  goods  and 
~  pleural  effusion;  if  the  fluid  is  free  from  pus  hardware.  In  1907  and  1908,  total  imports 
he  reinjects  from  1  to  5  c.c.  of  it  directly  again  were  £372,937  and  £369,490  respectively;  total 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  through  the  same  exports,  £233,232  and  £183,558;  revenue,  £89,- 
needle,  which  is  not  withdrawn,  the  direction  694  and  £81,861;  expenditures,  £79,700  and 
of  the  point  being  merely  altered  to  bring  it  £99,666;  public  debt,  £66,680  and  £63,124.  The 
into  the  desired  spot.  The  injection  is  re-  Governor  in  1900  was  Sir  William  Grey-Wilson, 
peated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  Mar-  BAIN,  Robebt  Nisbet.  An  EngUsh  scholar 
con  believes  the  remarkable  benefit  is  due  to  the  ^nd  librarian,  died  in  May,  1909.  He  was  bom 
Btimulation  consequent  upon  the  formation  of  i„  ig64  ^nd  was  educated  in  private  schools, 
an  antipleuritic  substance  or  antibody  by  the  He  was  engaged  in  business  until  1883  when  he 
injection  of  a  product  of  the  pleuritis.  In  most  ^^s  appointed  assistont  librarian  of  the  Brit- 
cases  the  effusion  is  rapidly  reabsorbed,  par-  jgh  Museum,  a  post  which  he  held  until  his 
ticularly  those  of  recent  iormation.  An  advan-  ^^.th.  He  was  a  profound  student,  and  was  a 
tage  of  the  method  is  that  there  is  less  risk  of  specialist  in  Scandinavian  and  Slavonic  studies, 
formation  of  adhesions  and  of  ratractionsthaii  Among  his  published  works  are:  Gustavus  III. 
when  thoracocentesis  u  done.  See  also  Sebck  „^  gig  Contemporaries  (1894);  Hans  Chria- 
Thebapt.  iian  Anderaen;  a  Biography  (1895);  Peter 
AVIATION.  See  AiBONAVTICS.  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia.  1762  (1902);  The 
BABCOCK,  John  Bbecxinxidoe.  An  Aroeri-  ^vrat  Romanovs,  1613  to  1725,  a  History  of  the 
can  military  oflOcer,  died  April  26,  1909.  He  F^r^t  Muscovite  Civilization  and  the  Rise 
was  bom  in  New  Orleans  in  1847.  He  enlisted  the  Modem  Russian  Btate  (1905).  He  also 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  reached  the  rank  of  edited  and  translated  the  works  of  many  Scan- 
major.  After  the  war  he  took  part  in  the  cam-  dinavian  and  Slavonic  writers, 
paigns  against  the  Indians  in  the  southwest  A  BAXELITE.  See  Cheuistby,  IiTDUSTRliX. 
medal  of  honor  was  awarded  him  for  merito-  BALDWIN,  Euas  Jackson.  An  American 
nous  Beryioes.  He  was  made  a  bngadier-gen-  i^^n^^  ^j^j^  ^  ^^^^  March  1,  1909. 
era!  m  1903.    In  the  war  with  Spain  he  served  ^j^^j              ^  ..'Lucky  Baldwin,"  and 

"-jTSJil'^^^^'Sj^^     A«   A««rl<.«,  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  remarka- 

BAfiCOCK,  JWKra  WMX8.    An  American  group  associated  with  the  discovery  of  gold 

legislator,  died  April  27.  1809     Be  was  born  j„  California  and  Nevada.    Baldwin  was  Srn 

In  Swanton,  Vt,  in  1860,  ^d  removed  West  gy^j^^  County,  Ohio,  in  1828.    After  some 

with  hi9  parent*  in           He  engae^d  m  the  j      ^  ^^^^ 

Vi^i^l  l«i»'n«8  in  Wisconsin.    In  1888  and  ^j,^                                             Francisco  al- 

1890  be  served  in  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  and  „iie88.    After   many  Ticissitudes  he 

was  elected  to  Congress  from  1893  *«  1907.  He  ^t  an  interest  in  the  Ophir  mine,  one  of 

was  Chairman  o:  tue  national  Ke|)UDucan  the  Comstock  lode  properties  in  Virginia  City, 

^^""^iL   ^     /"io^^  campaigns  of  1894,  ^^j^^         generally  supposed  to  be 

189«,  1898,  1900  and  iWUZ.  ^yj.  Baldwin  by  secret  examinations 

BABTIiON,  Excavations  in.    See  Abcha-  discovered  its  riches,  and  secured  options  on  a 

OLoat.  controlling  portion  of  its  stock.    His  profit  in 

BACOK,  Robebt.  An  American  diplomat,  this  was  over  $3,000,000.  Other  successful 
nominated  in  December,  1009,  Ambassador  to  speculations  followed,  combined  with  dealings 
France.  He  was  born  in  1850,  and  graduated  in  real  estate,  until  his  fortune  exceeded  $20,- 
from  Harvard  University  in  1880.  He  was  for  000,000.  His  lavish  enenditures  made  him 
many  years  memtwr  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Mor-  famous.  He  built  the  famous  Baldwin  Hotel 
san  k  Co.,  and  in  1905  was  appointed  Assistant  in  Sim  Francisco  at  a  cost  of  over  $2,000,000. 
Senetary  of  State.  Following  the  resignation  This  was  burned  in  1898,  without  insurance, 
of  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State  in  1909,  Mr.  and  this  disaster  marked  the  ebbing  of  Bald- 
Bacon  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  win's  fortunes.  His  great  properties,  including 
the  remainder  of  President  Roosevelt's  term,  a  ranch  of  40,000  acres,  became  encumbered. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  and  soon  but  little  of  his  fortune  remained.  At 
Harvard  University  and  a  member  of  the  Cen-  the  age  of  75  he  went  to  Alaska  to  make  an- 
tral Committee  of  the  American  National  Red  other,  but  returned  without  it.  By  the  sale  of 
Qrogg,  various  properties  be  was  able  to  clear  the 

TtATTAifAa   About  20  inhabited  Ulands  and  debt  from  his  ranch,  and  there  ho  spent  his 

many  uninhabited  isles  and  islets,  southeast  of  remaining  days. 

Florida,  constituting  a  British  colony.    The  BALKAN  QtTBSTION.  iNTwmucTiDN.  The 

capital  is  Nassau,  on  New  Providence  island,  acute  crisis  which  was  expected  to  follow  the 

The  area  is  stated  at  4404  square  miles;  other  course   of   Austria-Hungary   and  Bulgaria  in 

estimates  place  it  at  5450.    The  population  in  violating  the  treaty  of  Berlin  as  against  the 

1901  was  63,736;  estimated,  1908,  60,283,  mostly  rights   of    Turkey,    was    deferred    till  1909. 

nc^oes-    There  were,  in  1907,  46  government  prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria    declared  Bul- 

schools,  with  6026  pupils;   16  aided  schools,  garia's  independence,  it  will  be  remembered,  on 

with  an  attendance  of^ll99;  27  Anglican  schools  October  5,  1908.    Two  days  later  Austria-Hun- 

with  an  enrollment  of  1541;  and  13  private  and  gary,  after  giving  notice  to  the  Powers,  an- 

4  Roman  Oitholie  schools  with  181  and  492  pu-  nounced  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 

pils  enrolled  respectiirely.    Sponge  gathering  is  govina  to  the  Imperial  Monarchy,  promising 

an  important  industry.     Pineapples,  oranges,  them  a  constitution  and  at  the  same  time,  by 

banana'^  tomatoes  and  other  fruits  and  vege-  way  of  compensation,  declared  that  the  Sanjak 
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of  NoTi-Bazar  would  be  giyea  back  to  Turkey. 
On  the  same  day  the  Cretan  authorities  de- 
clared Crete  a  dependency  of  Greece.  For  a 
time  it  waa  feared  that  war  waa  inevitable, 
but  there  were  soon  signs  that  the  points  at 
issue  would  be  adjusted  by  negotiation.  Aa  to 
the  Cretan  question,  the  Powers  promptly 
warned  the  Cretan  authorities  that  they  would 
undertake  iiegotiati<Hifl  on  th«  subject  with  Tur- 
key, otily  on  condition  that  order  was  main- 
tained on  the  island.  Negotiations  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  and  Austria- 
Hungary  were  pending  at  the  close  of  1B08 
with  prospects  of  a  satisfactory  settlement.  As 
to  the  proposed  conference  of  the  Powers  signa- 
tory to  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  Austria-Hungary 
and  BuBsia  could  not  agree  on  a  programme,  the 
former  holding  that  the  abrogation  of  Article  26 
of  the  treaty  should  be  matter  of  separate  agree- 
ment between  her  and  Turkey  in  advance  of 
the  Conference,  and  Russia  insisting  that  the 
Conference  should  be  left  freely  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  annexation.  Austria  on  December  10 
indicated  a  willingness  to  diacuss  the  subject 
with  the  other  Powers  in  advance  of  a  Con- 
ference to  which  the  discussion  would  after- 
wards be  submitted.  On  December  23  Bussia 
notified  the  Powers  that  she  had  consented  to 
tills  and  also  to  Austria's  direct  negotiation 
with  Turkey,  believing  that  the  Conference 
would  have  tiie  ultimate  decision.  Baron  von 
BienerUi  informed  the  Beichsrath,  on  December 
17,  that  the  condition  of  holding  a  Conference 
was  that  an  agreement  on  its  programme  be 
reached  in  advance.  The  Italian  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Signor  Tittoni,  had  previously  (December 
4)  shown  a  tendency  hostile  to  the  policy  of 
Austria  by  declaring  that  not  Turkey  alone,  but 
all  the  Berlin  signatories  were  concerned  with 
the  annexation.  Montenegro  demanded  the  ces- 
sion of  Spizza  in  Dalmatia,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary having  refused  this  in  December,  Monte- 
negro organic  a  boycott  against  Austro-Hun- 
garian  goods.  Negotiations  Mtween  Turkey  and 
Montenegro  resulted  in  an  agreement  upon  a 
slight  readjustment  of  the  frontier.  Such  in 
brief  was  the  course  of  diplomatic  events  to  the 
close  of  1908.  The  main  issue  in  the  year  1909, 
lay  between  Servia  and  Austria-Hungary,  in 
which  countries  popular  feeling  became  so  em- 
bittered as  at  one  time  to  threaten  war.  The 
points  in  this  dispute,  as  well  as  the  terms  <^ 
Turkey's  claims  against  Austria-Hungary  and 
Bulgaria,  wilt  be  found  in  the  succeeding  para^ 
graphs. 

The  Austbiaw  and  Bulqabian  Indemni- 
ties. The  principle  on  which  Austria  seemed 
at  first  to  take  her  stand  waa  that  having  taken 
nothing  from  Turkey  she  could  not  admit  Tur- 
key's right  to  claim  compensation.  Sbe  urged 
that  she  was  giving  back  more  than  enough  in 
restoring  Novi-Bazar.  But  the  Turkish  boycott 
of  Austrian  goods,  which  prevailed  in  the  clos- 
ing months  of  1908,  brought  Austria  to  a  more 
serious  view  of  the  situation  and  she  finally 
acceded  to  certain  of  the  Turkish  demands; 
namely,  the  increase  of  Turkish  customs  dutiea 
to  fifteen  per  cent.,  the  eatabliahment  of  Turk- 
ish monopolies  in  cigarette  paper  and 
matches,  the  personal  and  religious  freedom  of 
the  Moslems  In  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  the  event- 
ual suppression  of  the  Austrian  post-offices  in 
Turkey,  modifications  of  the  capitulations  and 
abrogation  of  certain  privileges  as  to  the 
Albanian    Catholics.   But  to  the  demand  of 


Turkey  for  an  indenmity  of  100,000,000  francs 
Austria  at  first  refused  to  accede.  Later,  how- 
ever, ahe  offered  60,000.000  francs  and  finally 
struck  a  bargain  at  £T2,600,000  (62,500,000 
francs).  These  n^tiations  took  place  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  1909,  and  the  protocol  em- 
bodying the  above  terms  between  the  two  coun- 
tries waa  signed  on  February  26.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  TurlKV  on  April  6,  after  a  debate  of 
nine  hours  In  the  Turkish  Chamber.  Between 
Bulgaria  and  Turk^  the  question  was  soon 
marked  by  a  great  divergenoe  as  to  the  amount 
of  indemnity  for  the  Oriental  Railway  and  the 
Rumelian  tribute,  the  Bulgarian  government  of- 
fering 80,000,000  francs  and  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment claiming  120,000,000  francs,  and  in- 
sisting also,  at  first,  on  the  rectification  of  the 
frontier.  This  latter  demand  was  vigorously 
opposed  in  Bulgaria,  where  the  mobilization  of 
a  division  of  the  army  was  begun,  and  for  the 
moment  war  seemed  inevitable.  At  this  pointy 
however,  Russia  offered  a  rather  ingenious  so- 
lution of  the  problem  in  a  compromise  which 
would  apparently  not  sacrifice  either  party. 
Under  the  Convention  of  1882  Turkey  was  re- 
quired to  pay  Russia  an  annual  indemnity  of 
8,000,000  francs  in  gradual  liquidation  of  the 
war  debt  of  1876.  This  yearly  payment  had 
Btill  74  years  to  run.  Russia  offered  to  remit 
the  annual  payment  for  fifteen  yeara,  which 
would  thus  come  to  the  120,000,000  franea 
claimed  by  Turkey  from  Bulgaria.  In  return 
for  this  Bulgaria  was  to  turn  over  her  indem- 
nity to  Russia,  but  Russia  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept only  the  80,000,000  francs  which  Bulgaria 
regarded  as  the  outside  limit  of  her  indemnity 
to  Turkey.  Thus  Turkey  would  receive  all  that 
she  asked  for  and  Bulgaria  would  pay  no  more 
than  she  was  willing  to  pay,  Russia  standing 
the  loss.  This  was  received  with  approval  in 
Bulgaria,  but  at  first  somewhat  doubtfully  in 
Turkey,  whose  government  not  only  preferred 
cash,  but  was  somewhat  suspicious  of  Russian 
meddling.  After  a  short  consideration  Turkey 
ofl'ered  as  counter-proposal  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  her  war  debt  to  Ruaaia.  To  this  Rus- 
sia replied  that  it  was  better  to  separate  the 
two  questions  and  to  consider  first  the  difference 
with  Bulgaria.  The  essence  of  this  Turkiah  pro- 
posal was  that  Turkey  would  renounce  all 
claims  against  Bulgaria  if  Russia  would  con- 
sider Turkey's  war  indemnity  to  her  as  already 
liquidated  in  full.  In  spite  of  the  failure  to 
agree,  a  settlement  of  the  question  by  peaceful 
means  seemed  at  this  stage  promising  and  Bul- 
garian troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  fron- 
tier and  her  reservists  disbanded.  Finally  on 
March  16  the  protocol  between  Ruaaia  and  Tur- 
key was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  which  in- 
stalments of  the  Indemnity,  sufficient  to  enable 
Turkey  to  borrow  £5,000,000,  the  amount  that 
she  claimed  from  Bulgaria,  were  to  be  capitalized 
at  five  per  cent,  and  Russia  was  to  agree  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  balance  at  four  per  cent.  The 
agreements  signed  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
settled  all  questions  between  the  two  govern- 
ments and  Turkey  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence  of  Bulgaria. 

QuAXBEL  WITH  Sebvu.  The  trouble  with 
Servia  arose  from  racial  aspirations.  Austria 
on  the  face  of  it  owed  Servia  nothing,  for  she 
had  taken  nothing  away,  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina being  dependencies  of  Turkey.  But  the 
large  proportion  of  Bosnia  waa  Serb.  The  an- 
nexation not  only  roused  Servia  from  her  dream 
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of  ft  "Greater  Serrio,"  which  should  oompriae  tions  as  soon  as  she  reoeived  assurancea  that 
the  Serb  elements  in  the  proTinees,  but  stirred  Senria  unrald  return  to  a  peaceful  and  n^gh- 
the  suspicion  that  Austria's  ultimate  object  borly  attitude.  On  Uaroh  10  Swrria  acUtressed 
was  the  annexation  of  Serria  itself.  Some  went  a  Note  to  the  Powers,  declaring  that  she  had  no 
so  far  as  ,to  say  that,  since  it  was  certain  that  intention  of  provoking  a  war  with  the  Imperial 
Austria  would  ultimately  absorb  Servia,  it  Monarchy;  that  she  would  continue  to  fulfil] 
would  be  good  policy  to  bring  on  a  war,  which  her  duties  as  neight)or  and  that,  conftding  in  the 
would  result  in  their  conquest,  to  bo  sure,  but  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Powers,  atie  had 
would  unite  them  with  their  fellow  Serbs  under  placed  her  cause  in  their  hands  as  a  competent 
Austrian  rule;  in  other  words,  they  favored  the  tribunal,  not  demanding  therefor,  any  eompen* 
sacrifice  of  their  independence  for  the  sake  of  sation  from  Austria-Hungary,  vheUier  tflorritoi^ 
streiurthening  their  nationaliiy.  It  was  also  ial,  political  or  economic, 
urged  that  in  the  event  of  war  Russia  would  be  Sbbvia's  Huiouatioh  avd  the  Tbiuupb  or 
forced  by  her  strong  Slavophile  tendencies  to  Gebican  Diplohact.  The  Austrian  press  im- 
takfl  Servia's  part.  Tlte  dispute  dragged  on  for  mediately  pronounced  this  declaration  of  Servia 
months  without  settlement.  (See  Sebvia,  para-  insufficient  and  the  Austrian  government 
graph  History.)  Servia  desired  the  strip  of  through  its  minister,  Count  Forgash,  presented 
territory  that  would  join  her  territory  to  Mon-  its  demands,  saying  that  Austria  would  take 
tenegro  and  give  her  access  to  the  sea,  though  the  necessary  measures  to  enforce  them  if  they 
she  did  not  officially  formulate  the  demand.  Aus-  were  not  met.  Several  days  were  allowed  for 
trta  declared  such  a  claim  untenable,  and  de-  consideration.  Meanwhile  dreat  Britain,  France 
clared  that  any  demand  for  territorial  compen-  and  Russia  intervened  for  the  purpose  of  derie- 
aatioB  must  be  dlsavovred.  There  was  no  ing  a  formula  that  should  be  aooeptable  to  both 
further  discussion  for  a  time,  but  a  state  of  Servia  and  Austria.  A  new  formula  prepared 
irritation  prevailed  in  both  countries.  Servia's  by  Great  Britain  was  rejected  by  Austria  which 
course  compelled  Austria  to  hold  herself  in  proposed  one  that  in  turn  was  not  acceptable  to 
readiness  for  war  at  any  moment.  France,  Great  Britain  and  France.  While  the  Powers 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  favored  a  policy  of  were  considering  the  sending  of  a  new  proposal, 
conciliation,  urging  that  Austria  should  make  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  submitted  a  second  one 
some  concessions,  but  from  this  the  German  which  was  almost  identical  with  his  first.  At 
government  dissented  on  the  ground  that  Aus-  this  juncture  Russia  took  Europe  by  surprise 
tria  had  already  given  sufBcient  pledge  of  her  by  the  sodden  announcement  of  her  agreement 
peaceful  intentions.  The  Powers  then  decided  to  the  Austro-Turkish  understanding  and  her 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Serria,  but  Rus-  recognition  of  the  annexation  of  Sunia  and 
Bia  wished  at '  first  to  exercise  her  Influence  Herzegovina  as  an  established  fact.  The  for- 
alone.  The  Russian  Note  to  Servia  declared  mula  which  Servia  finally  accepted  on  March 
that  there  was  no  hopfe  of  territorial  aggrandize-  31  expressed  Servia's  conformity  with  the  de- 
ment, but  that  if  Servia  gave  up  this  demand  cision  of  the  Powers  as  to  the  annulment  of 
the  Powers  would  do  their  best  to  gain  for  her  Article  25  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  of  the 
certain  important  economic  concessions.  Servia  consequent  recognition  of  the  annexation  of 
needed  new  commercial  outlets.   It  was  in  fact  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  her  promise  to 

SBsible  for  Austria  to  sUfie  her  trade.  But  adopt  an  attitude  of  good  neighborhood  and  dia- 
rvia  still  hoped  tfiat  a  Conference  of  the  miss  her  reserves.  On  April  8  the  Powers  fin- 
Powers  would  grant  her  some  compaisation.  ally  gave  their  assent  to  the  abrogation  of 
Against  this  Idea  Austria  had  consistently  pro-  Article  25  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  thus  recog- 
tested  from  the  first.  Austria  began  to  pre-  nizing  the  annexation.  The  action  of  Russia  on 
pare  for  war  early  in  the  year,  reinforcing  her  this  occasion  was  the  most  sensational  event  in 
troops  on  the  frontier  and  in  Bosnia,  and  by  the  European  diplomacy  during  the  year  and 
March  the  military  preparations  amounted  to  gave  rise  to  very  extended  discussions.  Her 
actual  mobilization.  Anger  against  Servia  for  change  of  front  as  to  Servia's  demands  without 
keeping  the  empire  in  suspense  in  this  matter  consultation  with  the  Powers  with  which  she 
steadily  increased.  In  March,  Servia  agreed  to  had  formerly  cooperated  was  attributed  to  the 
the  Rnsaian  request  that  territorial  eompensa-  energetic  demands  of  Germany.  The  Russian 
tion  should  not  be  demanded,  and  in  an  official  Note  made  no  reference  to  a  European  Con- 
note infonned  the  Powers  that  she  renounced  ference  or  to  international  ratification.  It  came 
her  claim  to  any  sort  of  compensation  and  that,  without  warning  to  France  or  England,  and  was 
having  every  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  generally  regarded  as  a  backdown  from  the  posi- 
Powers,  she  left  the  whole  affair  to  the  decision  tion  which  she  had  formerly  held,  and  which 
of  a  European  Conference.  Austria  was  not  those  countries  had  assumed  largely  by  the 
satisfied  with  this,  hut  desired  an  explicit  dec-  force  of  her  example.  This  was  attributed  solely 
laration  that  would  cancel  the  statement  pre-  to  the  fear  of  a  war  with  Germany  which  was 
Tiously  made  by  Serria;,  that  she  would  not  thought  to  have  been  threatened  by  implication 
accept  Austria's  annexation  of  Bosnia.  Aus-  in  the  German  diplomatic  communications.  The 
trian  opinion  was  irritated  by  what  she  con-  incident  was  compared  to  the  course  of  German 
■idered  en  attempt  on  ^rria's  part  to  shelter  diplomacy  in  1006  when  under  similar  circum- 
herself  behind  a  Conference  of  the  Powers,  stances  France  was  driven  to  the  Conference  of 
Austria  now  had  recourse  to  commercial  pres-  Algeciras.  Undoubtedly  the  peaceful  adjust- 
sure.  The  treaty  of  commerce  between  Servia  ment  of  the  dispute  with  Servia  was  due  to 
and  Austria  was  to  expire  on  March  31.  The  this  action  of  Russia.  Great  Britain  and 
Austrian  Minister  at  Belgrade,  Count  Forgash,  France  did  not  hold  out  for  any  concessions  to 
informed  the  Servian  government  that  owing  to  Servia  and  there  was  now  no  difficulty  in  the 
the  attitude  of  Serria  for  some  months  past  it  way  of  adjustment.  Public  opinion  in  Russia 
waif  unlikely  that  Austria  could  induce  the  was  deeply  stirred  by  what  was  considered  her 
Parliament  to  agree  to  a  new  commercial  treaty,  humiliating  retreat.  Slavophile  feeling  had 
bat  that  Austria  would  resume  trade  negotia-  been  aroused  by  the  Ausb-ian  annexation  which 
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was  r^ETded  as  an  menwehment  of  Paa-Ger- 
maDiBm.  On  the  news  of  it  the  first  to  broach 
the  subject  of  a  Conference  was  M.  IbtoIsIc^, 
the  Russian  Foreign  Minister.  At  the  same 
time  the  Russian  government  had  from  the 
first  refused  to  regard  the  annexation  as  a 
possible  casua  belli  and  it  was  already  Icnown 
m  Austria  that  in  spite  of  the  insistence  of 
the  British  and  Russian  Press  there  was  really 
no  force  behind  their  demands.  Isvolsky's 
course  was  criticised  as  placing  Russia  in  a 

Eosition  which  she  could  not  hold  and  allowing 
er  to  give  the  impression  of  insisting  on  some- 
thing that  she  was  not  prepared  to  enforce.  So 
it  seemed  that  Germany,  realizing  that  force 
was  the  only  elTective  argument,  brought  the 
matter  squarely  to  an  issue  and  Russia  was 
compelled  to  back  down.  Sueh  was  the  general 
tenor  of  the  comments  on  the  affair  in  the  Euro- 
pean  press.  In  Russia  all  classes  united  in  con- 
demning her  diplomacy.  The  ^ovoe  Vremya  de- 
clared that  M.  Isvolsky's  change  of  front  might 
destroy  Russian  iniluence  in  the  Balkans  for  a 
hundred  years.  Only  the  Moderate  Right  de- 
fended it.  According  to  newspaper  reports  at 
the  time  the  German  demands  were  laid  before 
an  urgently  summoned  Council  of  Ministers  and 
were  couched  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  Russia 
no  alternative  but  mobilization,  whereupon  the 
majority  voted  acceptance.  It  was  also  cur- 
rently said  that  Germany  had  already  made 
military  preparations  and  that  there  was  an 
active  propaganda  carried  on  in  Germany  for 
fomenting  an  insurrection  in  Russian  Poland. 

Otheb  Events.  There  was  a  tendency  in 
certain  quarters  during  the  year  to  blame  Aus- 
tria less  for  her  Balkan  policy  and  to  lay 
more  of  the  responsibility  upon  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  first 
place  he  had  cooperated  with  Austria  in  order 
to  secure  Bulgarian  independence,  and  then 
made  advances  to  the  Russian  government  which 
did  not  approve  the  annexation.  When  the 
crisis  in  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  on  the  question 
of  indemnity  became  acute,  he  let  it  be  known 
that  Russia's  intervention  would  be  acceptable. 
Such  a  course  was  popular  in  Russia  on  account 
of  the  strong  Slavophile  sentiment  and  accord- 
ingty  the  Russian  government  intervened.  Fer- 
dinand's next  aim  was  to  secure  Russian  recog- 
nition of  his  kingship.  To  this  end  he  sent  a 
telegram  on  the  death  of  the  Grand  Duke  Vlad- 
imir, indicating  his  wish  to  attend  the  funeral. 
To  refuse  this  request  would  have  given  offense, 
and  equal  offense  would  be  given  if  on  accept- 
ing it  Russia  did  not  recognize  him  as  king. 
Under  the  circumstances  Russia  decided  to 
receive  bim  as  a  sovereign  but  declared  ofScially 
that  this  would  not  in  any  way  prejudge  the 
question  of  his  recognition.  Nevertheless  it 
would  not  be  easy  for  Russia  to  disregard 
this  previous  action  of  hers  if  a  Conference 
should  be  held.  The  course  of  Ferdinand  on 
this  occasion  and  others  was  prained  for  its 
shrewdness.  Early  in  the  year  disturbances 
were  reported  in  Novi-Bazar  owing  to  friction 
between  the  Serbs  and  the  Moslems.  The  Alba* 
nians  burned  two  Serb  villages  and  a  number 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side.  The 
Allianians  offered  resistance  to  the  Turkish 
troops  who  tried  to  restore  order  and  two  Alba- 
nian villages  were  burned.  Early  in  the  year 
the  Macedonian  question  came  up  in  the  Turk- 
ish Chamber  and  it  was  reported  that  racial 
conflicts  still  continued  and  that  the  inhabi- 


tants were  carrying  arms  in  violation  of  the 
government's  orders.  There  was  also  trouble 
in  the  Rumelian  vilayets  over  the  question  of 
the  churches,  and  the  Premier  adviscKl  that  the 
minority  in  the  community  should  have  the 
right  to  build  churches.  The  Chamber  expressed 
confidence  in  the  government  and  asked  for  a 
bill  to  suppress  the  Macedonian  disorders.  (See 
TvxKEt,  paragraphs  on  fltslory).  It  was  an- 
nounced Uiat  on  April  2  the  Russian  govern- 
ment declared  to  the  signatory  Powers  of  tiie 
Berlin  Treaty,  that  since  Russia  had  consented 
to  the  repeal  of  Article  25  it  seemed  no  more 
than  fair  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  Article  29, 
which  restricted  Montenegrin  sovereignty.  It 
asked  the  Powers  to  consent  to  this  repeal.  On 
April  6  the  Italian  Minister  on  belialf  of  tlie 
Powers  offered  proposals  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Monten^in  difficulty.  Montenegro  in  reply 
agreed  that  Antivaris  should  keep  its  commer- 
cial character,  declaring  its  confidence  in  the 
good  relations  with  Austria  and  its  willingness 
to  abide  by  the  repeal  of  Article  25  as  r^arded 
Bosnia,  Early  in  April  Great  Britain,  Italy 
and  Germany  recognized  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  consenting  to  the  abro- 
gation of  Article  25.  The  Austrian  government 
published  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  the 
reserves  in  Bosnia  and  Herz^vina.  Amicable 
arrangements  were  reached  in  the  same  month 
between  Austria  and  Servia  as  to  a  commercial 
treaty.  It  was  understood  that  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  between  Italy  and  Monten^ro  and 
between  Montenegro  and  Austria,  the  question 
as  to  Article  29  was  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
Before  the  end  of  April,  France  and  Russia  hav- 
ing consented,  all  the  Powers  had  formally 
agreed  as  to  the  annulment  of  Article  2S.  _  Aus- 
tria conceded  an  autonomous  administration  to 
the  Moslems,  as  to  religions  matters,  endow- 
ments, and  schools.  In  November  disturbed 
conditions  were  reported  as  still  continuing  in 
Macedonia  where  the  attitude  qf  the  Bulgars 
was  causing  anxiety. 
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He  was  Mayor  of  Seattle  from  1904  to  1008,  and 
in  1907  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  which  office  he  held  when  he 
was  invited  by  President  Taft  to  become  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  his  cabinet.  Mr.  Ballin- 
ger  took  an  active  part  in  the  prosecution  of 
persons  for  land  frauds  in  the  northwest.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Ballinger, 
Ronald  and  Battle,  and  was  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  For  an 
account  of  the  controversy  resulting  from  his 
attitude  toward  public  lands  and  irrif^tion  proj- 
ects, see  Lands,  Pubuc,  and  United  States. 

BALLOON.    See  Aebonautics. 
BALLOT   BEFOBIC.    See   Eleotobai.  Bs- 
FOBM. 

BANK,  Centbal.    See  Centbal  Bane. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING.  The  year  opened 
with  an  easy  money  market  and  the  general 
banking  situation  free  from  disturbing  factors. 
This  was  true  of  conditions  in  England,  Ger- 
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many  and  France,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  abundance  of  money  led  to 
interest  rates  below  the  normal  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  During  the  first  six 
months  money  on  call  eould  be  bad  from  New 
York  banks  at  less  than  2  per  cent.,  end  even 
down  to  1  per  cent.;  time  loans  were  uniformly 
below  4  per  cent,  until  the  third  week  in  August, 
and  gold  was  being  shipped  abroad  at  interest 
rates  as  low  as  2}  per  cent.  Kevertheleas  the 
outstanding  circulation  of  national  banks  stead- 
ily increased.  (See  Nationai,  Banks.  )  The 
Bank  of  England  maintained  a  discount  rate  of 
3  per  cent,  until  about  April,  but  was  thus  prac- 
tically excluded  from  the  English  money  market. 
It  therefore  reduced  its  rate  to  2}  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time  money  was  lending  in  London  at 
1^  to  IS  per  cent  and  in  Paris  at  as  low  as  1} 
'  per  cent.  American  gold  exports  aggregated 
$00,000,000  during  the  first  half  year  and  $130,- 
000,000  for  the  twelve  months;  about  one-half 
of  this  was  for  South  America,  $56,000,000  to 
the  Argentine  Republic  alone.  About  $30,000,- 
000  were  sent  to  Japan.  The  total  gold  exports 
exceeded  those  of  any  preceding  ^ear,  and  the 
vast  snms  eent  to  South  America  formed  a 
unique  feature  of  the  year's  banking. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  excess  of  mon^  in 
the  New  York  market,  foreign  bankers  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year  to  place  large  sums 
in  this  country.  Fully  $100,000,000  was  flo 
placed  during  the  single  month  of  June.  This 
unusual  situation  was  uxplaioed  by  the  keeli 
deaire  of  foreign  bankers  to  lend;  by  the  ex- 
traordinary amounts  of  new  securities  being  car- 
ried by  Anieriean  bankers;  by  the  presence  in 
the  stock  market  of  large  interests  carrying 
enormous  blocks  of  widely  diversified  stocks; 
and  1^  the  profit  from  importing  money,  the 
rates  of  exchange  being  near  the  gold  export 
point  throughout  the  year. 

During  August  a  change  in  the  peneral  bank- 
ing situation  became  manifest.  Western  banks 
began  to  withdraw  deposits  from  New  York 
banks  preparatory  to  crop  movements.  The  lat- 
ter banks  held  surplus  reserves  amounting  to 
more  than  $30,000,000  in  January,  and  to  $34,- 
259,000  on  July  17,  but  early  in  September  the 
surplus  reserves  had  fallen  to  $3,166,000,  being 
much  below  the  average  for  that  time  of  year. 
Early  in  October  this  surplus  fell  to  $1,600,000, 
the  lowest  at  that  date  in  twenty  years.  Call 
loans  advanced  to  3  per  cent,  by  September  18, 
to  4^  per  cent,  by  October  2,  and  to  as  high  as 
6  per  cent,  at  numerous  times  during  the  suc- 
ceeding three  months.  Time  loans  during  this 
time  were  at  about  S  per  cent.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber the  Imperial  Bonk  of  Germany  advanced  its 
rate  from  3i  to  4  per  oent.,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  checking  the  excessive  stock  specu- 
lation in  Berlin.  Near  the  middle  of  October 
the  Bank  of  England  advanced  its  rate  to  3  per 
oent.  and  followed  this  with  other  advances  up 
to  5  per  oent.  At  the  same  time  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany  ^ut  its  rate  up  to  6  per 
cent.  These  facts  indicated  clearly  a  world- 
wide tightening  of  the  money  market.  The 
causes  of  this  were  the  general  revival  of  trade, 
the  flotation  of  immense  amounts  of  new  securi- 
ties, and  an  almost  unprecedented  volume  of 
stock  speculation,  especially  in  New  York  and 
Berlin.  Thus  bank  reserves  had  been  reduced 
while  loans  and  discounts  had  been  increased. 

The  total  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  New  York 
Associated  Banks  in  November,  1909,  was 


880,000,  or  $55,220,000  less  than  in  November, 
1908;  that  held  by  the  Bank  of  Germany  was 
$241,795,000,  or  $31,480,000  less;  that  held  by 
the  Bank  of  England  was  $176,725,000,  or  only 
slightly  less.  (&  the  other  hand  the  Bank  of 
France  held  the  enonpous  sum  of  $711,900,000 
in  November,  1909,  or  $44,000,000  more  than 
in  November,  1008;  and  the  Bank  of  Austria 
held  $284,950,000,  or  $41,000,000  more.  These 
great  banks  thus  held  altogether  about  the  same 
amount  of  gold  on  these  two  dates,  thus  in- 
dicating that  the  new  stock  of  gold  mined  in 
1909,  amounting  to  about  $440,000,000,  had  gone 
into  South  America,  Japan,  smaller  European 
banks,  and  American  banks  outside  of  New 
York. 

A  statement  of  the  aggregate  banking  power 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  entire  resources 
and  liabilities  of  all  banks  and  banking  institu- 
tions in  this  country,  including  island  posses* 
sions,  was  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  Piatt  Andrew, 
expert  adviser  to  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mission. This  summary  of  reports  for  April 
28,  1909,  was  the  first  complete  statement  ever 
made  on  a  uniform  basis  for  all  banks.  It 
showed  the  aggregate  resources  of  the  22,491 
banks  included  to  be  $21,095,054,000.  These  in- 
cluded loans  and  discounts,  exclusive  of  over- 
drafts, $9,924,816,000;  securities,  $4,614,442,- 
000;  and  mortgages,  $1,378,701,000.  The  liabili- 
ties included  deposits  subject  to  check,  $6,956,- 
602,000;  time  deposits,  $1,211,831,000;  savings 
deposits,  $4,926,161,000;  capital  stock  paid  in, 
$1,800,036,000;  and  surplus  and  undivided 
profits,  $1,834,625,000.  Aa  compared  with  1908 
the  aggregate  assets  were  $1,512,000,000  lai^, 
while  they  were  just  double  those  of  1900. 

The  loans  and  discounts  were  about  ten  per 
cent,  larger  than  in  1908.  About  67  per  cent, 
of  the  loans  were  secured  by  collateral,  includ- 
ing real  estate.  The  demand  loans  secured  by 
collateral  -amounted  to  $1,039,635,000,  of  which 
about  60  per  cent,  wer?  placed  by  New  York 
city  banks.  The  time  loans  secured  by  col- 
lateral amounted  to  $2,036,358,000,  and  those 
secured  by  real  estate  amounted  to  $1,127,276,- 
000.  Time  loans  with  two  or  more  names,  un- 
secured by  collateral,  amounted  to  $2,539,965,- 
000,  of  which  one-third  was  placed  by  banks  in 
the  Eastern  States  and  one-tiiird  by  those  in  the 
Middle  Western  States. 

The  aggregate  deposits  exceeded  those  of  any 
previous  year,  showing  an  increase  of  somewhat 
more  than  $1,250,000,000  over  those  of  1908,  and 
being  about  double  those  of  1900.    Of  the  de- 

Eosits  16  per  cent,  were  held  by  New  England 
anks,  43.3  per  cent,  by  banks  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  22.7  per  cent,  by  those  in  the  Middle 
Western  States.  National  banks  held  34.4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deposits,  saving  banks,  26.4 
per  cent.,  loan  and  trust  companies,  20.2,  State 
banks,  17.6  per  cent,  and  private  banks,  1.4  per 
cent.  Assuming  a  population  of  89,000.000  the 
average  per  capita  deposits  were  $167.70,  as 
compared  with  $146  in  1908. 

GuARANTT  OF  DEPOSITS.  The  guaranty  of 
bank  deposits  became  an  important  isnue  imme- 
diately after  the  crisis  of  October,  1907,  through 
the  advocacy  of  William  J.  Bryan  and  its  sub- 
sequent adoption  in  the  Democratic  platform. 
The  enactment  of  a  State  guaranty  law  by, 
Oklahoma  in  December,  1907,  at  once  aroused' 
wide  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  Great 
Plains  States.  During  1909  Oklahoma  modi- 
fied her  law  on  the  subject  and  Kansas,  Ne- 
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broska.  South  Dakota  and  Texas  enacted  new  the  other  25  per  cent,  being  retained  is  casfa.  A 
ones.  case  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  Okla- 
During  the  fall  there  were  several  failures  homa  law  was  taken  to  the  Snpreme  Court  of 
of  Oklahoma  State  banks,  giving  a  rather  se-  the  United  States  in  September,  1908,  and  was 
vera  test  to  the  new  mtem.  In  September  the  still  pending  at  the  close  of  1909. 
Colnmbia  Bank  and  Tmst  Company  of  Okla-  The  Kansas  law,  in  effect  June  30,  1909,  au- 
faoma  City,  the  largest  bank  in  the  State,  failed  thorized  State  and  national  banks  voluntarily 
with  large  liabilities.  The  entire  guaranty  to  form  a  guaranty  fund  under  the  State  bank- 
fund  was  consumed  and  a  special  assessment  ing  department,  by  contributing  annually  not 
was  made  necessary.  The  failed  bank  held  re-  more  than  five  asaessments  of  one-twentieth  of 
•erve  deposits  of  a  number  of  other  banks  in  1  per  cent,  of  deposits.  National  banks,  how- 
the  State.  These  latter  resented  paying  the  ewr,  were  forbidden  to  participate  by  the 
full  assessment  while  unable  to  get  their  de-  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
posits.  The  bank  was  apparently  in  sound  ground  that  the  law  does  not  permit  them  to 
condition  on  September  1,  and  it  waa  therefore  pay  assessments  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
charged  that  its  funds  had  been  maliciously  other  banks.  National  hanks  in  Kansas  at 
manipulated.  Pending  an  investigation  of  the  once  formed  an  insurance  company,  which  by 
affair  by  the  State  Banking  Board  the  indict-  the  terms  of  its'  policy  guaranteed  to  make 
ments  of  the  accused  ofiBcials  were  held  up  by  good  to  any  failed  bank  holding  one  of  its  poll- 
Governor  Haskell.  Somewhat  later  two  other  cies  any  portion  of  its  liabilities  not  covered 
banks  failed  and  the  guaranty  fund  was  again  by  assets.  This  scheme,  with  slight  modifica- 
wiped  out.  Whereas  in  the  preceding  case  tions  of  certain  original  details,  was  upheld 
some  dissatisfaction  resulted  from  the  payment  as  lawful  by  Attorney-General  Wickersham  in 
of  local  depositors  first  and  more  distant  ones  May.  The  guaranty  law  was  subsequently  de- 
later,  in  these  subsequent  cases  some  dissatis-  clared  unconstitutional  by  Justice  J.  G.  Pol- 
faction  resulted  from  the  payment  of  some  de-  lock,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  at 
positors  in  the  bank's  commercial  paper  and  Topeka,  as  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
the -inability  to  pay  others  anything  by  the  Amendment. 

close  of  tha  year.    These  failures  made  it  pos-      The  Nebraska  law,  in  effect  July  2,  was  like 

sible  for  outside  critics  of  the  deposit  guaran^  that  of  Oklahoma  in  being  compulsory  on  all 

idea  to  point  out  certain  alleged  tendencies.    It  State  banks.    It  authorized  the  banking  board 

was  stated  that  the  guaranty  law,  putting  good  to  levy  four  semi-annual  assessments  of  one- 

and  bad  bankers  on  a  level  as  regards  the  de-  half  of  1  per  cent,  to  establish  a  guaranty  fund, 

positor's  safety,  made  it  possible  for  unscru-  this  fund  thereafter  to  be  maintained  by  semi- 

puIouB  bankers  to  secure  large  deposits  by  pay-  annual  assessments  of  one-twentieth  of  1  per 

ing  very  high  rates  of  interest  on  them.    It  cent.    The  law  does  not  guarantee  jmmediate 

was  even  charged  that  some  hankers  were  pay-  payment,  but  authorizes  emergency  assessments 

ing  more  than  the  4  per  cent,  (or  3  per  cent,  not  exceeding  1  per  cent,  annually.    The  maxi- 

on  deposits  left  in  bank  less  than  six  months),  mum  legal  rate  of  interest  that  banks  may  pay 

as  prescribed  by  law,  by  making  interest  pay-  on  deposits  is  put  at  4  per  cent, 
menta  personally.    It  was  stated  also  that  a      The  Texas  law  provides  two  schemes,  both  vol- 

speculative  element  had  been  introduced  into  untary.    One  provides  for  the  accumulation  by 

banking,   leading  to  a  mushroom  growth   of  each  bank  individually  of  bonds,  approved  by 

banks;  and  that  the  risk  to  promoters  was  re-  the  State  Banking  Board,  equal  in  amount  to 

duced  to  a  minimum,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  twice  the  deposits.    The  other  is  a  mutual 

the  majority  of  the  new  banks  were  capitalized  plan,  the  banks  entering  it  being  required  to 

at  the  legal  minimum  of  $10,000.    It  was  accumulate  a  fund  of  ^00,000,  to  be  used  in 

pointed  out  that  numerous  State  and  national  paying  losses  of  depositors  and  to  be  kept  In- 

banka  had  reorganized  with  a  small  capitaliza-  tact. 

ti<Hi,  thus  reducing  the  safety  of  the  banking  The  new  South  Dakota  law  does  not  qualify 
system  and  the  checks  to  speculative  methods,  as  a  full-fledged  guaranty  law.  It  requires  the 
While  critics  outside  the  State  were  asking  participation  of  at  least  100  banks  with  aggre- 
what,  in  the  light  of  the  above  experience,  gate  capital  of  at  least  $1,000,000.  These 
would  happen  if  several  leading  banks  should  banks  are  to  form  an  incorporated  association, 
fail  simultaneously,  and  declaring  that  the  real  with  a  charter  f«e  of  $100  and  an  annual  pre- 
test of  the  whole  system  would  come  at  a  time  mium  of  one  mill  on  each  one  dollar  of  average 
of  financial  stringency,  the  bankers  of  Oklahoma  daily  deposits.  This  will  create  a  deposit  in- 
themaelves  were  protesting  their  general  faith  aurance  fund,  to  be  supervised  by  the  State 
in  the  successful  outcome  of  the  experiment  Bank  Commissioner,  and  from  which  losses  of 
and  pointing  to  greatly  increased  business  un-  depositors  of  failed  banks  are  to  be  paid  on 
der  it.  The  law  was  modified  by  the  1909  leg-  the  insurance  principle.  The  law  limits  the 
islature  by  providing  that,  instead  of  a  reserve  interest  that  may  be  paid  on  deposits  to  6  per 
fund  of  1  per  cent,  of  average  annual  deposits,  cent. 

a  fund  equal  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  de-      Two  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Colorado 

posits  of  State  banks  shall  be  accumulated  by  Legislature,  but  one  was  passed  by  the  Senate 

assessments  not  exceeding  2  per  cent,  in  any  and  the  other  by  the  House,  and  no  combromisa 

one  year.    If  at  any  time  the  guaranty  fund  agreement  could  be  reached  regarding  them, 
prove  inadequate,  the  banking  board  is  author-      There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  deposit  guar- 

ized  to  issue  6  per  cent,  certificates  based  on  anty  idea  has  been  and  still  is  very  popular  in 

the  subsequent  2  per  eent.  aaaessment.    Banks  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country.  ■  On© 

are  prohibited  from  advertising  that  their  de-  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  the  farmer,  in  times 

posits  are  giiaranteed  by  the  State.    The  modi-  of  prosperity,  is  not,  as  is  the  merchant  and 

fied  law  also  requires  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  manufacturer,    both    borrower   and  depositor 

guaranty  fund  shall  be  invested  in  those  securi-  but  spcks  first  a  place  of  safety  for  his  sur> 

ties  in  which  the  Stat«  invests  its  own  money,  plus  cash.    The  past  ten  years  have  been  ex- 
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tieiMly  proeperoiu  for  the  fanners,  who  are 
seeking  ahore  all  else  safety  for  their  bank  de- 
posits.   It  is  still  too  early  to  pass  any  con- 
clusive judgment  on  the  plans  in  operation. 
See  Natiowal  Baitks,  State  Banks,  Loajt 

AJTD  TbUST  COICPANIES,  SaTINQS  BaNES,  CEN- 
TRAL Baitk  CukbeAct,  and   Financial  Re- 

TIEW. 

BAPTISTS.  A  religious  denomination  which 
received  its  name  in  1644  from  the  designation 
applied  to  certain  congr^tions  of  English 
Geparatifits,  by  whom  the  ancient  practice  of 
immersion  had  been  recently  restored.  The 
denomination  was  founded  in  the  United  States 
by  Roger  Williams,  who,  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  established  the  first 
congregation  in  the  United  States  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  There  are  fourteen  divisions  of 
the  denomination  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
so-called  "regular  Baptists,"  North,  South,  and' 
colored,  differ  only  in  organization,  having  no 
doctriiuU  distinctions.  The  total  membership 
of  these  bodies  is  given  by  the  Amerioan  Bap- 
iiat  Tear  Booh  for  1909  as  5,115,177,  compris- 
ing the  greater  number  of  communicants  of 
the  Baptist  churches.  The  membership  of  the 
Baptist  bodies  of  North  America  Is  estimated 
by  the  same  authorily  in  190D  at  5,293,170, 
ranking  third  among  the  religious  denomina- 
tions of  the  United  States.  The  designation 
and  number  of  communicants  of  the  various 
bodies  are  as  follows:  Regular  Baptists,  5,115,- 
177;  Free  Will  Baptists,  78,771;  General  Bap- 
tists, 32,260;  German  Baptists,  122,332;  Primi- 
tive Baptists,  120,000;  Seventh  Day  Baptists, 
8366;  other  Baptist  bodies,  seven  in  number, 
62,024.  There  were  in  the  regular  Baptist 
denomination  in  1909  48,302  churches,  34,132 
ordained  ministers,  and  in  the  Sunday  schools 
were  2,386,300  scholars  and  235,166  officers 
and  teachers.  The  value  of  the  church  property 
was  $125,214,095.  The  total  contributions  from 
all  sources  during  the  year  was  $22,813,864. 
Ot  this  amount,  $17,604,444  were  for  church  ex- 
penses;  $832,090  for  Sunday  school  spenses; 
9819,692  for  city  missions;  $705,628  for  home 
missions;  $865,685  for  foreign  missions;  $84,- 
806  for  Bible  and  publication  work;  $323,503 
for  education,  and  $1,612,744  for  miscellaneous. 
Missions  are  carried  on  by  the  church  in  Burma, 
Assam,  South  India,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  in  Europe.  There  are 
nnder  the  missions  of  the  church  in  Europe 
1143  churches,  1410  preachers,  135,566  commu- 
nicants, and  2365  Sunday  schools  with  a  mem- 
bership of  118,826.  In  missions  in  heathen 
lands  ttiere  are  1822  churches,  S31  ordained 
preachers,  143,873  members,  and  1531  Sunday 
Bchools,  with  a  membership  of  53,917.  The 
missions  of  the  church  are  under  the  conduct 
of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  and 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Union. 
The  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  which  is  the 
organization  of  the  Southern  Baptists,  main- 
tains missions  in  South  America,  in  Italy, 
Africa,  China,  and  Japan.  The  denomina- 
tion has  organized  hoaies  in  each  of  the 
StattM  of  the  Union  for  the  carrying  <m  of  mis- 
sionary, educational  and  other  work.  Among 
other  organizations  of  tbe  church,  whose  titles 
sufficiently  indicate  their  purpose,  are  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,    Tbe  Qerman  Baptist  Conference  has 


general  charge  of  work  among  the  Ctermans 
and  the  SweiSsh  Baptist  Conference  has  charge 
of  the  work  among  the  Swedes  of  the  North- 
west. The  denomination  maintains  ten  theo-  . 
logical  seminaries,  which  in  1909  had  1303  stu- 
dents, with  112  instructors.  The  universities 
and  colleges  under  the  auspices  of  the  denomi- 
nation numbered  04,  with  an  attendance  in 
1909  of  35,281,  of  whom  17,948  were  males  and 
17,193  were  females.  In  these  institutions  were 
2232  instructors.  Their  endowments  amounted 
to  $28,212,869.  In  addition,  there  are  84  other 
Institutions,  including  academies,  institutes 
and  trade  schools.  These  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  church  in  recent  years  was  the  founding  in 

1907  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  as 
the  culmination  of  a  movement  which  was  de- 
signed to  strengthen  denominational  unity  and 
efficiency  among  Baptists  throughout  the 
North.  At  its  first  meeting  a  constitution  was 
provisiraially  adopted  and  this  yr».»  referred  to 
the  churches  for  ratification.  This  constitution 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  Convention  held 
in  1908.  The  object  of  the  Convention  is  to 
combine  in  some  organic  order  all  the  self- 
perpetuating  and  more  or  less  independent  so- 
cieties through  which  the  missionary  activitiea 
of  the  church  have  hitherto  been  carried  on  and 
to  affiliate  this  body  with  the  Convention  it. 
self.  A  joint  committee  of  the  Convention 
and  the  societies  was  appointed  to  report  at 
the  meeting  in  1909  the  particular  form  which 
this  affiliation  was  to  take.  This  meeting  was 
held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  on  June  24.  A  fi- 
nance committee,  which  had  been  appointed  the 
previous  year,  reported  remarkable  success  in 
the  budget  campaign  carried  on  by  tbe  Con- 
vention.   The  societies  which  closed  in  the  year 

1908  with  a  debt  of  $286,000  began  the  year 

1909  without  debt.  The  Convention  was  called 
upon  to  consider  combination  of  these  aoeietles, 
which  should  at  the  same  time  maintain  their 
charter  rights  and  give  a  more  denominational 
support  and  direction  to  their  operations.  Cer- 
tain legal  and  other  objections  made  it  impos- 
sible to  bring  about  this  consolidation  in  1909, 
but  steps  were  taken  to  make  a  completion  of 
the  policy  probable  in  1910.  The  Convention 
.received  the  reports  of  committees  on  social 
service  and  on  aty  missions,  which  showed  that 
great  progress  had  been  made  during  the  year 
toward  grappling  with  the  great  social  ques- 
tions which  the  churches  face.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southun  Baptist  Convention 
was  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  March  13,  1909, 

BAPTISTS,  Fbee,  sometimes  called  Fbeb 
Will  Baptists.  A  religious  body  founded  in 
1780  by  Benjamin  Ran&II,  who  established  a' 
church  in  New  Durham,  N.  H.,  after  he  had 
left  the  regular  Baptists  because  of  his  disbe- 
lief in  the  doctrine  of  election.  The  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  church  correspond  practi- 
cally to  those  of  the  General  Baptists  of  Eng- 
land. The  denomination  is  strongest  in  New 
England,  but  has  a  considerable  strength  in  the 
West.  In  1909  it  bad  a  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 75,000,  with  1500  churches  and  1250  min- 
isters. During  the  year  $64,000  was  raised  for 
foreign  and  home  missions.  A  plan  has  been  on 
foot  for  several  years  to  bring  about  a  plan  of 
union  for  the  missionary  work  of  the  Free 
Baptists  and  the  Baptists.  This  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  nearly  all  of  the  State  Asso* 
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ciatioDS.    The  Free  Baptists  maintain  several  dent,  Frederick  W.  Lehmann  of  St.  Louis,  and 

colleges,  among  them  Bates  College  at  Lewis-  William  O.  Hart  of  New  Orleans,  Charles  Henry 

ton,  Me.;  Rio  Grande  College  at  Rio  Grande,  Butler,  of  New  York,  Balph  W.  Breckenridge 

O. ;  Storer   College  at  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. ;  of  Omaha,  I^ma.  Helm  of  Los  Angelas  and  John 

Parker    College    at    Winnebago,    Minn.,    and  Hinkley  of  Baltimore. 

Hillsdale  College  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.    A  Theo-  BABBAD08.    The  most   eorterly  of  the 

logical  Seminary  is  maintained  in  connection  West   Indian   islands,  constituting  a  British 

with  this  institution,  and  Keuka  College  at  colony.     Area,   166  amiBxe  miles.  Estimated 

Keuka  Park,  N.  Y.,  is  maintained  in  connection  population    (1908),   194,477.     The  capital  la 

with  the  Disciples.    The  Morning  8tar,  edited  Bridgetown,  with  about  35,000  inhabitants.  In 

by  George  F.  Mosher,  LL.D.,  is  published  at  1907  there  were  165  primary  schools,  with  an 

Boston,  Mass.   Rev.  H.  M.  Ford,  D.D.,  of  Hills-  average  attendance  of  15,286  pupils,  and  sev- 

dale,  Mich.,  is  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  eral  higher  schools.    The  staple  products  are 

the  General  Conference.  sugar  and  cotton;   these,  with  molasses  and 

BAPTIST    YOVNQ   FEOPLE'S   TTNION  rum,  form  the  principal  exports.    The  chief 

OF  AUEBICA.  A  union  of  all  the  young  peo-  imports  are  rice,  salted  meat  and  fish,  grain, 

pie's   societies   in   Baptist   churches   in  the  flour,  and  textiles.    In  1S07-8  and  lfi08-8,  im- 

United  States  and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  ports  were  £1,271.530  and  £1,226,870  respec- 

carrying  on  educational  work,  designed  to  train  tively;  exports,  £935,256  and  £948,178;  reve- 

young  people  for  efficiency  in  Christian  work,  nue,  £209,818  and  £189,805;  public  debt,  £404,- 

The  union  was  organized  in  Chicago  in  1891.  900  and  £410,900.   There  are  470  miles  of  roads 

Its  headquarters  are  in  Philadelphia  and  Chi-  and  28  miles  of  railway.   The  Governor  in  1909 

cago.    It  has  two  monthly  magazines.  Service  was  Sir  Gilbert  Thomas  Carter, 

for  the  senior  department,  and  Our  Junior  for  BABBEB,   Amzi   Lobenzo.     An  American 

the  junior  department.    These  two  organs  are  capitalist,  died  April  18,  1909.    He  wa«  bom 

now  published  by  the  American  Bantiat  Pub-  at  Saxton's  River,  Vt.,  in  1848.    Removing  to 

lication  Society  in  Philadelphia.   In  1909  there  Ohio,   he  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in 

were  estimated  to  be  600,000  members  of  the  1867.   He  taught  for  a  time  at  Columbian  Uni- 

organiiation.    It  is  international  in  its  scope,  wrsity,  and  became  professor  of  natural  phl- 

including  all  the  provinces  of  Canada  as  well  losophy  at  that  institution,  remaining  until 

as  the  United  States.    The  Hey.  Geor^  T.  1872.   He  then  went  to  New  York  City  and  in 

Webb,  1703  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  1876  graduated  at  the  Columbia  University  law 

the  General  SecreUry.  school.   Previous  to  this  time,  Mr.  Barber,  with 

BAB  ASSOCIATION,  Amebican.    An  or-  Senator  John  Sherman,  became  profitably  in- 

ganization  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State,  t^rested  in  real  estate  in  Washington.    It  was 

founded  in  1878.    It  meets  annually  for  the  proposed  in  1878  to  repave  the  streets  of  the 

purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  interest  to  capital,  and  a  new  material,  asphaltum,  was 

the  profession.    The  object  of  the  Association,  selected.    Mr.  Barber  made  himself  thoroughly 

as  stated  in  the  constitution,  is  to  advance  the  conversant  with^  the  manufacture  of  asphalt, 

science  of  jurisprudence;  prbmote  the  adminis-  «>d  giving  up  bis  real  estate  enterprises,  went 

tration  of  justice  and  uniformity  of  legislation  »*»  business  ae  a  paving  contractor  in  1878. 

throughout  the  Union;  to  uphold  the  honorable  incorporated  the  Barber  Asphalt 

profession  of  the  law,  and  encourage  cordial  in-  Paving  Company.    This  company,  after  much 

tercourse  among  the  members  of  the  American  litigation,   secured  control   of  the  asphaltum 

Bar.    Its  membership  in  1909  was  about  3500  ^^^^       'he  island  of  Trinidad,  then  the  most 

and  the  attendance  at  the  annual   meetings  a™ilable  source  of  supply.   Mr.  Barber,  in  1898, 

averages  from  300  to  400.    The  thirty-second  "rmed  the  first  of  a  series  of  asphalt  combina- 

arnual  meeting  was  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  c&Wed  the  Asphalt  Co.  of  America.  This 

August,   1909.     The  retiring  preaident,   Fred-  company  was  in  1900  absorbed  by  the  National 

erick  W.  Lehmann,  delivered  his  address  upon  Asphalt  Co.,  which  was  unsuccessful,  and  from 

the  subject  of  "  The  Most  Noteworthy  Changes  which  Mr.  Barber  withdrew  in  I90I.    In  1904 

in  the  Statute  Law  During  the  Past  Year."  started  the  A.  L.  Barber  Asphalt  Co.,  which 

Mr.  Georges  Barbey,  Paris,  France,  delivered  l>«»™e  the  rival  of  the  reorganized  National 

an  address  upon  "The  French  Funily  Law"j  Asphalt  Co.    The  latter  owned,  not  only  the 

Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  of  Chicago  read  a  paper  Trinidad  deposits,  but  the  valuable  lake  in  Ber- 

on  "Juvenile  Courts";  Judge  William  L.  Car-  ni"dez.  Venezuela.    The  attempts  of  Mr.  Bar- 

penter  of  Detroit  read  a  paper  upon  "  Courts  ^^^'^  company  to  wrest  this  lake  from  the  pos- 

of  Last  Resort,"  and  Governor  Augustus  E.  suasion  of  its  rival,  resulted  in  conditions  which 

Willson  delivered  an  address  upon  "  The  People  J«P'  Venezuela  almost  in  a  atate  of  civil  war 

and  Their  Law."    A  special  committee  of  fif-  yews,  and  resulted  In  the  retirement  of  two 

teen,  appointed  to  formulate  methods  to  pre-  United  States  Ministers  to  Veneniela.  These 

vent  delays  and  reduce  cost  of  litigation,  sub-  matters  are  a  part  of  the  political  and  diplo- 

mitted  its  i«port  and  was  directed  to  urge  ""a""  h'story  of  Venezuela  and  the  United 

upon  Congress   the   passage  of  certain   laws  states  from  1904  to  1908.    Mr.  Barber  was  one 

aimed  at  reducing  the  number  of  appeals  and  °l                 manufacturers  of  automobiles  in 

also  limiting  the  cost  of  litigation.    Various  the  Lnited  States,  and  was  alao  active  in  real 

other  committee  reports  were  also  read.    The  dealings  around  New  York  City, 

officers  in  1909  were:     President,  Charles  F.  BABCLAY,   Charejs   James.     A  rear-ad- 

Libby,  Portland,  Me.;  Secretary,  Gfeorge  White-  miral  (retired)  of  the  United  States  Navy,  died 

lock,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Assistant  Secretary,  AI-  September  26,  1909.    He  was  bom  in  Philadel- 

bert   C.   Ritchie,    Baltimore,   Md. ;    Treasurer,  phia   in  1843,  and  was  appointed  to  the  United 

Frederick  E.  Wadhams,  Albany,  N.  Y.    The  States  Naval  Academy  in  1860.    He  graduated 

executive  committee  consists  of  the  president,  in  1863  and  went  immediately  into  active  ser- 

the  secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  retiring  prrai-  vice.   He  served  in  Southern  waters  during  the 
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Civil  War,  and  after  its  close  was  for  Rveral 
years  at  sea  as  a  junior  officer.  In  1874  he 
was  given  comnsuid  of  the  ironclad  Bauffus. 
For  tbirty-one  years  thereafter  he  commanded 
ships,  important  departments  and  stations.  He 
was  a  well-known  anthority  on  torpedoes,  gun- 
nery and  ordnance.  From  1882  to  1891  iia  was 
ordnance  officer  for  several  Tessels,  and  engaged 
in  conducting  experiments  at  the  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard,  where  he  was  equipment  officer 
from  1691  to  1893.  In  1897  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  Raleigh,  but  in  a  few  months  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  sohool  for  seamen 
gunners.  He  was  commandant  of  the  Naval 
War  College  in  1900,  and  commandant  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  1903-S.  He  was  made 
a  rear-admiral  in  1903,  and  retired  in  Septem- 
ber. 1S05. 

BAXLBT.  The  barley  crop  had  a  very  favor- 
able season  in  1909,  being  especially  benefited 
by  the  good  weather  setting  in  with  the  b«|^n- 
ning  of  May.  The  earliness  of  the  crop  enabled 
it  to  escape  the  drought  of  July  and  August. 
Owing  to  these  favorable  conditions  a  good 
yield  was  secured,  especially  in  California  and 
the  northwestern  spring  wheat  States.  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  barley  is  now  largely  grown  on 
former  wheat  lands,  the  acreage  is  at  present 
nearly  double  that  of  wheat.  The  area  devoted 
to  barl^  in  this  country  recently  has  been  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year  and  part  of  this  in- 
crease has  taken  place  in  the  spring  wheat  re- 
gion, where  the  crop  fits  well  into  rotations 
followed.  The  year  1909  leads  all  others  in 
acreage,  the  area  being  7,011,000  acres,  as  com- 
pared with  6,646,000  acres  in  1908.  The  total 
production  of  170,284,000  bushels  stands  second 
only  to  the  yhild  of  1906,  when  178,916,484 
bushels  were  produced.  The  production  of  1909 
was  greato-  oy  3,628,000  bushels  than  that  of 
1908  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
two  years  was  24^  and  25.1  bushels  respee- 
lively.  The  following  table  shows  the  acreage, 
yield  and  value  of  barley  fn  the  prinei^tl 
barfey-growing  States  for  1909: 


this  year  is  estimated  at  over  400,000,000 
bushels.  Canada  produced  an  average  yield  of 
30.SS  bushels  per  acre  and  a  total  crop  amount- 
ing to  about  £5,000,000  bushels,  this  being 
about  6,000,000  bushels  num  tiian  the  year 
before. 

White  barley  improvement  is  receiving  at- 
tention in  the  United  States,  the  resulta  se- 
cured along  this  line  are  much  less  marked  than 
the  resulte  of  barley  improvement  in  Europe, 
where  special  attention  is  given  to  bettering 
the  brewing  or  malting  quality,  European 
brewers  and  investigators  consider  the  relations 
between  starch  and  extract  content;  protein 
content  and  starch  and  extract  content;  protein 
content  and  1000-kemel  weight;  and  the  1000- 
kemd  wei^t  and  the  percentage  of  hull  as 
highly  important  in  judging  barley.  Experi- 
ments carried  on  in  Europe  have  shown  that 
the  proportion  of  hull  and  the  structure  of  the 
hulls  apparently  hear  no  relation  to  tin  pro- 
tein content  of  the  grain. 

BABOTSELAin).  See  Khodeku,  and  Bbit- 
IBB  South  Africa. 

BABBOWS,  Samuel  Jxmra.  An  American 
philanthropist  and  penologist,  died  April  21, 
1909.  He  was  bom  m  New  York  Citv  in  1846. 
His  only  formal  early  education  was  in  the  pri* 
mary  schools,  as  he  earned  his  own  living  in 
a  machine  shop  while  he  was  still  a  boy.  He 
became  afterwards  a  steno^apher  and  reporter. 
In  1867  he  was  stenographic  secretary  to  W.  H. 
Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State.  He  studied 
theology  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  gradu- 
ating in  1675.  After  further  study  at  I^ipzig 
he  tKcame,  in  1876,  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
(Unitarian)  of  DorebeBter,  Mass.  He  re- 
mained in  this  pastorate  until  1861,  when  he 
became  editor  of  the  ChriBtian  Regiater.  He 
resigned  this  position  in  1897  on  his  election 
to  Congress,  where  he  served  one  term.  In 
1896  he  represented  the  United  States  on  the 
International  Prison  Commission.  Mr.  Bar- 
rows was  one  of  the  chief  penological  anthori- 


States 

Production 

Valne 

Stetes 

Acrease 

Prodtietiui 

Value 

MJnn.   

ACTM 

1,890,000 
1,180,000 
SM,000 
0S7.000 
l.Otl.000 

BusbeU 

81,000,000 
S1.»TO.OOO 
91,248.000 
20.727,000 
18,910,000 

Doll&n 

14,89>,000 
88.140,000 
1S,3TS,000 
8.013.000 
8,900,000 

A 

409,000 
1SS.000 
970,000 
1M,000 
03,000 

B 

10,800,000 
7,180,000 
4,800,000 

a,oto.ooo 

>,48a,00O 

D 

0,009,000 
4.001,000 
fl, 976.000 
1,188,000 
1,488,000 

S.  D.  

The  average  yield  per  acre  in  these  States 
varied'  from  18  bushels  for  Kansas  to  40  bushels 
for  Idaho.  Only  three  other  States  or  Terri- 
tories, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah, 
reached  an  average  production  of  40  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  world's  total  production  of  barley  for 
1909  is  estimated  by  tiie  Hungarian  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  at  1,600,584,000  bushels  or  334,- 
000,000  bushels  more  than  last  year.  The  Euro- 
pean barley  crop  of  this  year  was  generally 
quite  satisfactory.  In  Great  Britain  the  acre- 
age was  somewhat  reduced,  but  the  yield  was 
estimated  at  about  3  per  cent,  better  than  the 
average.  France  produced  a  crop  ranking  above 
the  five-year  average,  while  in  Germany  the 
yield  was  a  tittle  below  normal.  The  barley 
pniduetion  of  European  and  Asiatic  Bussia  for 


ties  in  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Associa- 
tion; a  member  of  the  International  Society  of 
Comparative  Criminal  Law,  and  from  1900, 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York.  He  wrote  Shaghacka  in 
Camp;  Itlea  and  8krines  of  Greece;  Crimea 
and  Siiademwnora  in  the  United  Btateat  and 
many  reports  dealing  with  penology. 

BABTH,  Theodob.  A  German  politician 
and  publicist,  died  June  2,  1909.  He  was  bom 
at  Duderatadt  in  1849  and  studied  at  the  Gym- 
nasium Audrianium  in  Hildersheim.  He  spent 
three  years  in  the  study  of  law  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin,  re- 
ceivinfc  the  de^ee  of  J.  U.  D.  at  the  University 
of  Leipz^,  In  1871-2  he  practiced  law  in 
Bremen,  A-om  1872  to  1876  held  the  office  of 
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Uaristrate  in  Bremerhaven,  tmd  froic  1876  to  He  was  a  member  of  the  ooiutitiitloiial  oonren- 
1883  was  Becretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com-  tion  of  1890,  and  took  a  pnunineiit  part  in  its 
merce.    While  filling  the  latter  office  he  be-  proceedingB. 

came  an  ardent  advocate  of  free  trade,  and  BASEBALL.  For  tbe  first  time  since  1908 
promulgated  its  principles  and  applications  in  Pittsburg  last  year  won  the  National  League 
a  aeries  of  publications.  When  Biamarck  re-  championship,  with  110  victories  and  42  defeat*, 
versed  the  policy  of  the  government  in  this  Chicago  was  second,  with  104  games  won  and 
matter,  Barth  became  one  of  his  moat  effective  49  jost,  and  New  York  thiri  with  92  games 
and  determined  adversaries.  In  1881  he  entered  ^on  and  61  lost.  The  other  teams  in  the  Na- 
the  Reichstag  from  Gotba  and  in  that  body  tional  League  finished  as  follows:  Cincinnati 
took  his  place  among  the  members  of  l*e  Lib-  ^on  77,  lost  76;  Philadelphia  won  74,  lost  79; 
eral  Union.  In  1883  with  Louis  Bamberger,  Brooklyn  won  65,  lost  08;  St.  Louis  won  64, 
the  advocate  of  economic  freedom,  he  founded  [ogt  98,  and  Boston  won  45,  lost  108.  Detroit 
Die  Nation,  a  weekly  paper,  and  continued  its  for  the  third  successive  year  carried  off  the 
editorship  until  1907,  when  its  publication  championship  in  the  American  League,  winning 
ceaaed.  For  twenty  years  this  journal  was  one  93  games  and  losing  54.  The  race  in  the  Amer- 
of  the  most  powerful  influences  in  Germany  ican  League  was  much  closer  than  that  in  the 
among  the  political  press.  In  1885  Barth  was  National,  owing  to  the  unlooked  for  strength 
again  elected  to  the  Reichstag  as  a  German  shown  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Boaton  teams, 
liberal  and  sat  in  that  body  until  1898,  and  which  finished  second  and  third  respectively, 
again  from  1901  to  1903.  He  was  aho  a  mem-  Philadelphia  won  05  games  and  lost  68.  while 
ber  of  the  Prussian  Landtag  from  1808  to  1908.  Boston  won  88  and  lost  63.  The  standing  of 
Throughout  his  career  he  was  an  energetic  the  other  American  League  clubs  waa:  Chl- 
spokesman  of  Liberalism.  His  powers  of  ora^  c^go  won  78,  lost  74;  New  York  won  74,  lost 
tory  were  great  and  in  debate  he  was  <a  for-  77.  Cleveland  won  71,  lost  82;  St.  Louis  won 
midable  adversary.  His  antagonism  to  the  gj^  jogt  89,  and  Washington  won  42  and  lost 
Junkers,  whose  economic  principles  he  detested,  jjo,  xhe  showing  of  the  Washington  team 
was  particularly  sharp  and  virile.  Electoral  was  the  poorest  ever  made  by  a  major  league 
reform  in  Prussia  and  the  abolition  of  the  dub.  The  series  for  the  world's  championship 
present  system  received  his  staunch  support,  played  between  Pitteburg  and  Detroit  waa  won 
He  met  with  hitter  hostilit;^  on  the  part  of  the  by  the  National  League  champions,  although 
Agrarians,  and  it  was  particularly  due  to  this,  i^^^  fuU  quota  of  seven  games  had  to  be  played 
aided  by  unscrupulous  election  metliods,  that  before  the  contest  was  finally  decided.  The  at- 
he  lost  hia  seat  in  the  Reichstag.  He  was  tendance  at  these  games  (145,296)  and  the  re- 
among  those  who  in  1903  endeavored  to  bring  ceipts  ($188,302)  broke  all  former  records, 
about  an  alliance  of  all  the  Liberal  elements  jhe  score  of  the  championship  games  follows: 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  he  was  in  Pittsburg  4,  Detroit  1;  Detroit  7,  Pittsburg  2; 
favor  of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  So-  pittsburg  8,  Detroit  6 ;  Detroit  6,  Pittsburg  0 ; 
cialista.  This  lost  him  many  of  his  political  Pittsburg  8,  Detroit  4;  Detroit  6,  Pittsburg 
friends  in  the  National  Liberal  party.  Barth  4^  and  Pittsburg  8,  Detroit  0.  The  victory  of 
always  opposed  steadfastly  any  reactionary  Pittsburg  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
movement  and  the  progressive  element  suffered  pitching  of  Adams,  a  newcomer  in  the  league, 
keenly  from  his  death.  A  crisis  was  reached  who,  because  of  the  bick  of  conditio  of  the 
in  1898,  when  at  a  congress  of  the  Liberal  ^ider  pitchers,  bad  to  be  worked  often.  He 
Union  he  and  about  twenty  of  the  more  rad-  ehowed  himself  equal  to  the  task  despite  his 
ical  members  b^parated  finally  from  the  party,  inexperience,  winning  three  of  Pittsburg's  four 
holding  that  the  "  bloc "  was  a  hindrance  to  victories.  The  batting  averages  of  the  series 
Liberalism.  The  new  group  thus  formed  aimed  ^.gre:  Pittsburg  .221,  Detroit  .235;  and  the 
at  representing  the  democratic  tendency  in  fielding  averages:  Pittsburg  .947,  Detroit  .037. 
uniting  with  the  Socialists  against  reaction,  xhe  best  individual  batting  averages  were  those 
holding  that  reaction  was  the  most  dangerous  of  Delehanty  (Detroit)  .346,  and  Wagner 
political  menace  of  the  times.  Barth  visited  (Pittsburg)  .333.  The  total  attendance  at  the 
tlie  United  States  several  times,  his  last  visit  major  league  contests  was  7,978,108,  the  larsrest 
being  in  1907.  His  writings  on  America  in-  ;„  the  history  of  the  game.  The  AmerlUu 
dude  Amertkantsches  Wirtschaftaleben  (1887);  League  drew  3,740,570  persons  and  the  Na- 
and  Amerihaniscke  Eindrucke  (1896).  His  ^i^ntd  3,637,838.  Philadelphia  in  the  Amer- 
other  writings  were  chiefly  contributions  to  his  ^nd  New  York  in  the  National  were  the 

own  paper  and  other  reviews.  cities  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  apec- 

BABTLETT,  Fbanklin.  An  American  law-  tators  gathered.  The  champion  batter  in  the 
yer,  died  April  23,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Graf-  American  League  was  Cobb  of  Detroit,  who 
ton,  Mass.,  in  1847,  graduated  from  the  Brook-  made  216  hits  out  of  573  times  at  bat,  which 
lyn  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1865,  and  from  gave  him  the  high  average  of  .377.  Wagner 
Harvard  University  in  1869,  and  studied  taw  of  Pittsburg  was  again  the  leading  batsnaan 
at  Columbia  University.  He  studied  also  at  of  the  National  League.  He  made  168  hits  out 
Oxford  University.  He  began  the  practice  of  495  times  at  bat,  having  an  averase  of  .330. 
of  law  in  New  York  City,  and  within  a  Catcher  Gibson  of  the  Pittsburg  Club  estab- 
few  years  became  eminent  in  his  profession,  lished  a  new  record  in  1909  by  taking  part  in 
He  was  chief  counsel  in  many  famous  cases.  136  games,  134  of  which  were  consecutiTC. 
He  took  an  early  interest  in  military  affairs,  The  leading  pitchers  in  the  National  League 
and  in  1896  became  colonel  of  the  Twenty-  were  Camnitz  of  Pittsburg  and  Mathewaon  of 
second  Regiment  of  the  Xational  Guard  of  New  New  York,  each  of  whom  won  25  games  and 
York,  retaining  that  position  until  his  death,  lost  6.  The  most  successful  American  League 
He  was  elected  to  the  Fifty4hird  and  Fifty-  pitcher  was  Mullin  of  Detroit,  who  won  20 
fourth  Congresses  as  a  Democrat,  but  he  re-  games  and  lost  8. 

fused  to  snppcnrt  the  doctrines  of  W.  J.  Biyan.     The  first  unassisted  triple  play  ever  made 
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In  ibe  major  feaguM  was  made  1^  Ball>  the 
Clereland  shortstop,  on  July  19  at  Cleveland. 

The  pennant  winners  in  the  principal  minor 
leagues  in  1909  were:  American  Asaociation, 
Louiaville;  Eastern  League,  Rochester;  South- 
ern League,  Atlanta;  Western  League,  Des 
Moines;  Tri-State  League,  Lancaster;  Con- 
necticut League,  Hartford. 

Among  the  college  baseball  teams  the  Univer- 
sitf  of  Pemuylvania  showed  the  most  eon* 
sistent  form,  winning  21  of  the  important 
games  scheduled  and  losing  4.  The  promi- 
nent teams  defeated  1^  Pennqrlvania  included 
Yale,  Princeton,  Georgetown  and  Lafayette. 
No  game  was  arranged  with  Harvard,  but  the 
latter  by  losing  its  series  with  Yale  lost  all 
claim  to  being  regarded  as  a  first-class  team. 
Of  the  other  Eastern  nines  Princeton  and  Yale 
deserve  special  mention,  the  former  winning  20 
games  and  losing  10,  and  the  latter  winning 
IB  and  losing  10.  The  eol^ie  teams  which 
made  the  best  record  for  the  season,  although 
few  teams  of  high  class  were  met,  was  Michi- 
gan, which  won  19  games  and  lost  3.  Chicago 
in  the  West  also  made  a  good  showing.  The 
scores  in  Pennsylvania's  most  important  games 
were:  Pennsylvania  4,  Georgetown  2;  Penn- 
sylvania 6,  Georgetown  7;  Pennsylvania  3, 
Georgetown  1 ;  Pennsylvania  2,  Yale  0 ;  Penn- 
sylvania 4,  Princeton  3;  Pennsylvania  4,  Prince- 
ton 3;  Pennsylvania  4,  Lafayette  0;  Pennsyl- 
vania 0,  Cornell  1;  Pennsylvania  7,  Amherst 
1;  Pennsylvania  S,  Amhent  8;  Pennsylvania 

0.  Holy  Cross  11;  Pennsylvania  2,  Holy  Cross 

1.  \  ale's  principal  games  were :  Yale  0, 
Georgetown  2;  Yale  4,  Virginia  2;  Yale  2,  Har- 
vard 3;  Yale  4,  Harvard  0;  Yale  5,  Harvard 
2;  Yale  6,  Princeton  0;  Yale  2,  Princeton  3; 
Yale  6,  Princeton  2;  Yale  0,  Pennsylvania  2; 
Yale  0,  Amherst  4;  Yale  4,  Cornell  3;  Yale  2, 
Brown  4;  Yale  4,  Brown  1;  Yale  3,  Fordham 

2.  Prineebm  defeated  Georgetown  6  to  4} 
Brown  3  to  2  and  3  to  2;  Virginia  3  to  0; 
Dartmouth  6  to  5;  Amherst  2  to  I,  and  Yale 
3  to  2.  Princeton  lost  to  Georgetown  3  to  8; 
to  Fordham  0  to  2  j  to  Virginia  3  to  4;  to 
Pennsylvania  3  to  4  and  again  3  to  4;  to  Har- 
vard 0  to  6  and  1  to  ^  aiS  to  Yale  0  to  0  and 
2  to  5. 

BASKEHVILI.E,  H.  C.  An  American 
teacher,  Icilled  at  Tabriz,  Persia,  on  March  31, 
1S09,  while  leading  an  attack  against  the  tribes 
besieging  the  city.  He  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton University  in  1907,  and  accepted  a  position 
as  teacher  in  the  boys'  school  maintained  in 
connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at 
l^briz.  He  became  interested  In  the  political 
situation  in  Persia,  and,  resigning  his  position, 
openly  allied  himself  with  the  revolutionary 
movement.  In  the  defense  of  the  city  against 
the  troops  of  the  Shah  (see  Pebsia,  paragraph 
on  History)  Baskerville  took  a  leading  part. 
He  repeatedly  urged  a  sortie,  but  was  unable 
to  gain  the  help  of  the  citizen  troops  until  the 
time  for  such  a  movement  had  passed.  Then, 
against  his  own  judgment,  he  led  a  body  of  150 
men,  which  dwindled  to  nine,  against  the 
besiegers.  He  was  shot  through  the  heart  at 
the  bead  of  his  followers. 

BASKETBALL.  The  basketball  season  of 
1909  had  an  unsatisfactory  ending  in  that  it 
was  impossU)Ie  to  arrange  a  series  of  games  to 
decide  the  national  championship  among  the 
eoUfigo.  Of  tiie  Eastern  inatitutions  Columbia 


OBde  a  fine  ■bowing,  losing  only  one  game  dur- 
ing the  season.  Pennsylvania,  Uie  only  team 
to  defeat  Columbia,  was  ranked  second  hy  the 
experts.  The  team  representing  Yale,  Harvard 
and  Princeton  played  very  poorly.  Other  East* 
em  colleges  which  were  not  members  of  the 
Eastern  Collegiate  League,  but  which  had  an 
excellent  record,  were  New  York  University, 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Wil- 
liams. New  York  University  went  through  the 
season  without  defeat,  and  by  some  experts  vaa 
rated  an  even  better  team  than  Columbia.  Wil- 
liams made  a  splendid  showing  by  winning  the 
New  England  championship.  Among  the  West- 
ern colleges  Chicago  again  showed  superiority, 
winning  twelve  games  and  loaiog  none.  Wis- 
consin ranked  second  and  Purdue  third.  George- 
town secured  the  highest  rating  of  the  South- 
ern colleges. 

Outside  college  circles  basketball  was  played 
1^  hundreds  of  Y.  M.  G  A.  branehea  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  best  professional 
team  was  undoubtedly  that  captained  by  Hans 
Wagner,  the  Pittsburg  baseball  star. 

The  most  important  change  made  in  the  rules 
last  year  was  that  in  reference  to  "  dribbling," 
which  term  was  formerly  applied  to  the  motion 
of  the  player,  but  wtuch  is  now  applied  to 
the  motion  of  the  ball.  A  "  dribble  is  now 
legal  only  as  long  as  the  ball  is  kept  in  motion. 

BASSEBMAlf,  Heineich.  A  German  the- 
ologian, died  in  August,  1009.  He  was  born  at 
Frank fort-on-the-Main  and  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Jena,  Zurich  and  Heidelberg.  He 
was  appointed  in  1880  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Heidelberg.  He  was  a  profound 
scholar  and  his  writings  were  numerous.  Among 
them  were  Bandbuck  der  geiatlicken  Bendaam- 
keit  (1885);  Akademiache  Predigten  ()886) ; 
Bine  Ira  et  Studio;  Der  Enivmrf  der  mum 
freuaaiacKen  Agenda  heurieilt  (1804). 

BASUTOLAKD.  An  inland  South  African 
possession  of  Great  Britain,  bounded  by  Cape 
Colony,  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Natal. 
The  area  is  stated  at  10,293  square  miles.  Esti- 
mated population  (1907),  351,000.  Maseru,  the 
capital  and  largest  town,  has  about  13,000 
Inhabitants.  There  are  about  250  schools,  with 
about  12,000  pupils.  The  chief  products  are 
wool,  wheat,  mealies  and  Kaffir  corn.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  grain,  wool,  cattle,  and 
horses,  and  the  principal  Imports,  blankets, 
plows,  iron  and  tinware,  clothing  and  grocer- 
ies. Imports  and  exports  in  1907  were  valued  at 
£236,600  and  £248,541  respectively.  In  1908, 
£239,830  and  £193,122  respectively.  A  railway 
of  16  miles  connects  Maseru  with  the  Bloemfon- 
tein-Modderpoort  line  at  Marseilles  Station. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  in  1907-8  amounted  to 
£116,629  and  £126.603  respectively;  in  1908.9, 
£108,637  and  £126,921  respectively.  Basutoland 
ia  administered  by  a  Resident  CommisBioner 
(Herbert  Cecil  Sloley  in  1909)  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa, 
the  latter  possessing  the  legislative  authority, 
which  ia  exercised  hy  proclamation. 

HiBTOHY.  Early  in  February  a  deputation 
of  Basuto  chiefs  visited  England  to  discuss  the 
status  of  Basutoland  if  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  went  into  effect.  They  were  received 
at  the  Colonial  Office  on  February  9  and 
remained  in  England  until  the  end  of  February. 
The  mission  arose  from  anxiety  as  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Basutos  In  the  event  of  Union. 
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The  chiefs  did  not  wish  the  Union  at  flrat,  but 
finally  seemed  to  be  won  over.  On  March  1 
Lord  Selttourne  visited  Maseru  where  he 
reviewed  80,000  native  horsemen.  In  a  speech 
which  he  made  at  the  time  he  declared  that  the 
Basutos  could  not  prevent  their  country  from 
forming  a  part  of  the  Union,  but  that  they 
would '  in  no  wise  suffer  from  the  change,  of 
which  the  chief  objects  would  be  to  secure  the 
country  for  them,  to  retain  the  national  council 
and  to  suppress  the  drink  evil.  The  South 
African  constitution  provides  that  the  lands  of 
the  Baautos  shall  not  be  alienated. 

BATES,  Alfred  Elliott.  An  American 
army  officer,  died  October  13,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  Monroe,  Michigan,  in  1840  and  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools.  He 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1805^  and  after  8<»ne  servioe  in  the 
west,  became  an  inatruotor  in  that  institution. 
He  was  fn  active  service  again  in  1864  and  was 
A  member  of  the  Big  Horn  Expedition.  In  187S 
he  was  appointed  to  the  army  staff  as  pay- 
master. In  thtB  position  he  served  in  Texas, 
Dakota,  Washington,  Kew  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. From  1897  to  1899  he  was  military 
attach^  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  afterward 
served  in  the  same  position  in  Paris.  In  1899 
he  was  made  paymaster-general  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  and  in  1904  was  retired 
wit&  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1906  he 
was  sent  to  San  Francisco  to  investigate  the 
acoonnting  of  the  Bed  Cross  funds  and  the  gov- 
ernment funds  for  the  relief  of  fire  sufferers. 

BATTLB8HIFS.  The  British  all-big-gun- 
one-calibre  battleship  Dreadnought,  completed 
in  1906,  has  been  eucoeeded  by  improved  Dread- 
noughts of  BO  much  greater  tonnage  that  the 
original  vessel  seems  almost  a  pigmy.  The 
Dreadnought,  with  her  10-12"  guns,  was  so 
superior  to  all  existing  types,  the  standard  of 
which  generally  mounted  a  main  battery  4-12" 
guns,  and  an  intermediate  battery  of  from  12  to 
14  6*  guns,  that  the  British  boast.  "  The  Dread- 
nought has  made  all  previous  battleships  obso 
lete,"  might  welt  be  accepted  as  pardonable 
pride.  Commencing  in  1905',  an  animated  dis- 
cusaion  haa  been  maintained  throughout  the 
naval  world  as  to  whether  the  main  battery  of 
a  battleship  should  consist  of  heavy  guns  of  one 
calibre,  like  that  of  the  Dreadnought,  or  of  a 
combination  of  two  calibres,  like  that  of  the 
Lord  Kelson  (4-12*;  10-9.2*  guns).  The  chi^ 
arguments  of  those  in  favor  of  one  calibre  were, 
and  are:  concentration  of  Are;  simplicity  of 
fire  control,  of  training,  of  ammunition  supply, 
of  arrangement  of  magazines;  increased  speed. 
Their  opponents  declared  that  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese war  clearly  demonstrated  the  value  of 
the  gun  of  medium  calibre  on  account  of  its 
rapidity  of  fire  combined  with  accuracy;  to  it 
was  due  the  destruction  of  the  superstructures 
and  the  unarmored  ends  of  battleships,  with 
the  accompanying  loss  of  life,  and  the  demoral- 
Imtion  of  tlie  remaining  personnel.  They  also 
called  attention  to  the  great  cost  of  Dread- 
noughts; that  it  is  not  well  to  put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket;  that  docking  facilities  were 
lacking.  Even  to-day,  there  are  many  thought- 
ful people  in  England  who  feel  sure  that  a  ter- 
rible blunder  was  made  in  building  the  Dread- 
nought, as  all  other  nations  have  been  compelled 
to  follow  suit,  thereby  leasenii^  the  possibility 
of  any  international  agreement  on  the  subject 


of  the  reduction  of  armament.  As  an  anti- 
torpedo-boat  battery,  the  Dreadnought  carried 
24-3"  guns.  The  increased  effective  range  of 
the  torpedo,  greater  offensive  power  of  the  later 
large  destroyers,  and  the  need  of  a  gun  for 
attacking  unarmored  ships,  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  heavier  gun  than  the  3'  for  the 
anti-torpedo-boat  battery.  The  later  British 
Dreadnoughts  carry  20-4*  guns;  while  the 
American  Wyoming  is  to  carry  21-6*  guns.  The 
arrangement  of  the  turrets  on  the  Dreadnought 
has  been  abandoned  in  the  latest  British  all- 
big-gun  ships;  the  American  plan  of  mounting 
all-great-gun  turrets  on  the  centre  line  has  been 
adopted.  The  Orion,  22,600  tons,  will  carry  10- 
12"  guns,  all  on  the  centre  line,  three  turrets 
forward  of  the  superstructure,  and  two  aft. 
Compared  with  the  earlier  Dreadnoughts 
(excluding  the  Neptune),  two  guns  have  been 
sacrificed  in  both  ahead  and  astern  Are  to  securb 
two  more  guns  on  the  broadside.  The  Neptune, 
the  eighth  and  largest  of  the  Dreadnoughts  yet 
launched,  carries  her  10-12*  guns  in  five  turrets, 
three  on  the  centre  line,  and  one  on  each  side, 
in  echelon.  All  ten  guns  can  be  fired  on  eiUier 
broadside,  whereas  her  predecessors  could  only 
fire  eight;  the  middle  turret  on  the  centre  line 
will  be  raised  and  placed  close  forward  on  the 
after  one,  so  that  its  guna  can  be  fired  over  it, 
thua  giving  a  stern  fire  of  eight  guna,  instead 
of  six.  For  a  long  time  the  British  looked 
with  suspicion  on  the  American  plan  of  having 
one  turret  fire  over  another.  The  arrangement 
of  armor  on  British  Draidnoughts  ia  still  simi- 
lar to  that  on  the  Dreadnought;  on  the  Van- 
guard, 8t.  Vincent,  and  CoUingioood,  the  main 
armor  belt  was  thinned,  and  spread  over  a 
greater  area  of  the  hull.  The  increased  dis- 
placement of  the  later  Dreadnoughts  has  been 
used  to  afford  greater  protection,  a  better  dispo- 
sition of  the  battery,  greater  speed,  and  to  per- 
mit the  mounting  of  a  heavier  anti-torpedo-boat 
battery.  It  looks  as  if  the  maximum  displace- 
ment had  not  yet  been  reached;  first,  we  have 
the  Dreadnought,  of  17,900  tons;  then  the  Belle- 
rophon,  of  18,600  tons;  then  the  Vanguard,  of 
19,250  tons;  then  the  Orion,  of  22,500  tons. 
The  American  Wyoming  displaces  26,000  tons; 
and  the  British  battleship  cruiser  Lion,  26,350 
tons.  Now  a  member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  proposes  the  building 
of  a  battleship  of  30,000  tons.  The  increased 
tonnage  is  obtained  chiefly  by  increasing  the 
length  uid  beam,  increase  of  draft  being  com- 
paratively small.  The  Michigan,  16,000  tons, 
nas  a  mean  draft  of  24  ft.  6  in.;  the  North 
Dakota,  20,000  tons,  26  ft.  11  in.;  the  Wyoming, 
26,000  tons,  about  28  ft.  6  in.  The  Michigan 
is  450  ft.  long  on  the  load  water  line;  the 
North  Dakota,  510  ft.;  the  Wyoming,  550  ft. 
The  Michigan  has  an  extreme  breadth  at  load 
water  line  of  80  ft.  2S  in.;  the  North  Dakota,  85 
ft.  2  in.;  the  Wyoming,  93  ft.  2|  in. 

The  naval  Powers  are  making  immense  sacri- 
fices in  building  Dreadnoughts.  There  are  very 
few  docks  In  the  world  that  will  take  the  latest 
type;  and  not  many  harbors  they  can  safely 
enter.  The  cost  to  Germany  will  be  enormous; 
the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  Kaiser  Wit- 
helm  canal  will  occupy  many  years,  and  will 
cost  about  eleven  millions  sterling;  vast  sums 
have  alreadjr  bppn  expended  in  making  Wil- 
helmshaven  into  a  first  class  naval  port;  great 
sums  must  be  spent  in  dredging  rivers  and  har- 
bors. 
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These  later,  larger  Dreadnoughts  ean  be 
completed  more  quickly  than  the  smaller  battle- 
ships of  the  pTe-Dreadnought  period.  The 
building  period  has  been  shortened,  in  England, 
to  two  years. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  toward  increasing 
the  launching  weight.  That  of  the  Dreadnought 
was  6000  tons.  A  little  more  than  a  year  later, 
on  July  27,  1907,  that  of  the  Bellerophon  was 
7000  tons,  about  1000  tons  more  than  that  of 
the  Dreadi^mght,  although  the  differenoe  in  the 
displacement  of  the  two  ships  is  only  700  tons. 
The  Vanguard's  launching  weight  was,  February 
22,  1909,  10,250  tone;  that  of  the  Bdo  Paulo, 
April  19,  1909,  10,400  tons.  In  the  United 
States,  the  launching  weight  of  the  Horth 
Dakota  was  7000  tons;  that  of  the  2)elaware, 
8500  tons. 

The  12"  gun  has  been  universally  adopted  for 
the  main  battery  of  battleships,  even  !^  Ger- 
many. Each  turret  contains  two  guns.  The 
Supreme  Council  of  the  French  Navy  has  reo- 
onunended  the  triple  turret. 

Dbeadnouoht  CamsEBS.  These  vessels  are 
all-big-gun-one-ealibre  armored  cruisers,  able  to 
lie  in  the  line  of  battle;  their  great  speed  fits 
them  for  use  as  scouts,  and  for  tlie  protection 
of  commerce;  they  will  form  the  "flying  wings'* 
of  a  fleet.  England  led  the  way  here,  a^n, 
followed  by  Germany.  The  three  EnsliBh  Invm- 
Hhlea  are  alrea^  in  commission;  the  German 
yon  der  Tonn  was  launched  on  Hatch  20,  1909. 
Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  in  election 
speeches  at  Portsmouth,  during  the  first  part 
of  January,  1910,  declared  that  the  Invincible 
is  a  "  complete  breakdown,'*  that  she  has  never 
fired  her  12"  guns  simply  because  she  cannot; 
that,  in  ease  of  war,  her  personnel  would  be 
transferred  to  a  ship  that  could  fight.  The 
latest  English  armored  cruiser  laid  down,  the 
Lion,  will  have  the  same  main  battery  as  the 
original  Drsadnought,  with  a  very  much  heav- 
ier anti-torpedo-boat  battery;  she  will  have  6f 
knots  more  speed;  but  the  maximum  thickness 
of  her  armor  belt  will  be  2"  less. 

BAUSMAN,  Benjamin.  Pastor  in  the 
American  German  Reformed  Church,  died  May 
8,  1909.  He  was  born  in  1824,  graduated  at 
Marshall  College  in  1851,  and  from  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  in  1852, 
and  became  pastor  at  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1863. 
In  1873  he  founded  St.  Paul's  Reformed  Church 
in  Reading,  and  remained  its  pastor  until  his 
death.  Dr.  Bausman  was  pirominent  in  the 
councils  of  the  church,  and  in  1894  was  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Synod.  He  wrote,  among 
other  works,  Binai  and  Zion  (I860);  Wayaids 
Gleanings  in  Europe  (1878);  Bible  Characters 
(1893) ;  Precept  and  Practice  (1901).  He  also 
edited  several  periodicals  connected  with  his 
denomination. 

BAUXITE.    See  Mineeal  Pboduction, 

BECHUANALAUD  PBOTECTOBATE.  A 
British  possession  in  South  Africa,  lying 
between  the  Malapo  and  Zambezi  rivers  and 
extending  from  the  Transvaal  to  German  South* 
west  Africa.  Area,  about  275,000  square  miles. 
Population,  about  134,000,  of  whom  1100  are 
whites.  Serawe.  the  chief  town  of  the  Baman- 
gwato. tribe,  haa  about  17,000  inhabitants.  The 
natives  engage  in  cattle-raising  and  to  some 
extent  in  agrculture.  Exports  are  principally 
live-stock,  hides,  ttorns,  etc    The  railway  and 
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telegraph  from  Cape  Colony  to  Rhodesia  paas 
through  the  Proteetorate.  There  are  12  post- 
offices.  Revenue  and  expenditure  in  1907-8 
amounted  to  £31,563  and  £76,861  respectively; 
in  1908-9  £42,050  and  £75,800  respectively.  The 
Protectorate  is  administered  by  a  Resident 
Commissioner  (Lt.  Col.  F.  W.  Panzera  in  1909) 
under  the  direction  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Sou^  Africa,  the  latter  possessing  the  leg- 
ialatlTe  power,  which  is  exeFcised  proclama- 
tion. The  natives  continue  under  the  immediate 
rule  of  the  tribal  chiefs. 
BSBB.    See  Ijqtjobs,  FEBHUTTn)  and  Dis- 

BEEBNAEBT,  Auonsr  Maris  Fbancois.  A 
Belgian  publicist  who  shared  with  M.  d^Estour- 
nellis  de  Constant  (q.  v)  the  Nobel  prize  for 
peace  in  1909.  He  was  born  in  Ostend  in  1829 
and  from  1874  has  been  active  in  Belgian  poli- 
tics. He  has  taken  particular  interest  in  the 
question  of  international  arbitration  and  was  a 
delegate  of  the  Belgian  government  at  the  peace 
conference  at  The  Hague.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  court  of  international 
arbitration.  The  reforms  in  the  Belgiui  Congo 
are  lai^ly  due  to  his  efforts  and  in  this  con- 
nection he  circulated  a  lar^ly  ngned  protest 
-vindicating  the  administration  of  the  colony 
under  the  present  Belgian  government.  M. 
Beernaert  has  been  for  more  than  forty  years 
the  head  of  the  powerful  Catholic  party  in 
the  Belgian  Parliament.  It  was  announced  that 
he  had  decided  to  consecrate  the  $25,000  which 
was  awarded  him  as  the  Nobel  prize  for  peace 
to  the  reception  for  Parliamentary  strangers  at 
BrusaelB  in  1S10«  and  the  surplus  to  tiie  prop- 
aganda of  pacifism. 

BEET  ST70AS.   See  Scoab. 

BELGIAN  GONGK).    See  CoNOO,  Beloia;^. 

BELGITTU.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of 
western  Europe,  capital,  Brussels. 


Aeea  and  Popuiation.  Area,  11,373  square 
miles.  Population  (1900),  6,693,548;  esti- 
mated December  31,  1907,  7,317,561;  December 
31,  1908,  7,386,444.  The  number  of  marriages 
in  1906  was  58,388;  births  (living),  186,271  ; 
deaths,  118,884.  The  immigration  and  emigra,- 
tion  in  1007  were  38,921  and  32.350  respec- 
tively, against  37,382  and  32,858  in  1906.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  December  31,  1907, 
Brussels  had,  with  the  suburbs,  629,017  inhab- 
itants; Antwerp,  310,903;  lAige,  173,930; 
Ghent,  164,117. 

Education.  Primary  education  is  compul- 
sory. Education  is  largely  under  clerical  con- 
trol, which  is  a  great  source  of  grievance  to 
Liberals  and  Socialists.  The  state  maintains 
a  graded  educational  system.  For  1907  public 
schools  were  reported  as  follows:  Infant,  2837, 
with  264,845  pupils;  primary,  7222,  with  883,< 
518  pupils;  middle-class,  male  and  female,  88 
and  40  respectively,  with  17,942  and  8045  pupils 
respectively;  primary  normal,  64,  with  4913 
pupils;  middle-class  normal,  4,  with  196  pu- 
pils; adult  schools,  4218,  with  208,656  pupils; 
royal  colleges  and  athenteums,  35,  with  7693 
students.  Besides  the  public  schools  there  are 
many  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  mostly 
controlled  by  the  Church,  and  commercial  in- 
dustrial schools,  etc. 

Of  Belgium's  four  universities,  Ghent  and 
Li&ge  are  state,  Brussels  free,  and  Ixravaiu 
church;  with  viu'iouB  attached  special  schoola, 
they  have  more  than  6000  students.  Illiteracy 
is  decreasing.  In  1880,  33.2  per  cent,  of  the 
population  above  seven  years  could  neither 
read  nor  write;  in  1900,  22.1  ^r  cent.  In 
1907,  9,06  per  cent,  of  the  military  recruits 
were  illiterate.  Soman  Catholicism  is  the 
state  religion,  hut  full  religious  liberty  pre- 
vails, and  grants  are  made  from  the  national 
treasury  to  all  denominations. 

Agbicultube.    Of  the  total  area,  1,736,174 
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hectares  are  under  cultivation  and  521,495  un- 
der forests.  The  following  table  shows  the 
acreage  for  1906  and  yield  for  1905  and  1006 
of  the  following  crops: 


Acres,  Quintals,  Quintals, 

1806           1906  1906 

Oats                            261.224     4,903,9S5  6.S64.840 

Rre                                 262.909     6,422,904  6,224,696 

■Wheat                          160.078     8,874,970  8,628,088 

Barley    (winter)           29,082       897,126  807,388 

Beets   (siwar)               S6,761  21,013,836  17389,228 

Beets   (otHer)               61,307  35,224,114  34,166,029 

Potatoes                      144,881  16,566.119  24,127,000 

TotWCeO                            2,909          76,506  68,044 

Hope                            2,m        61,172  S4.HS 


The  live-stock  numbered.  December  31,  1906, 
1.779,678  catUe,  244,893  horses,  and  1,148,083 
■wine.  The  annual  value  of  ^e  total  forest 
pToduets  ia  estimated  at  21,653,482  francs. 
The  numbOT  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture 
was  given   (1900)  at  449,902. 

Mmnra  and  Mettau.  The  output  of  the 
coal  mines  is  given  as  follows:  1906,  23,669,- 
000  tons;  1907,  23,830,289;  1908,  23,635,174; 
first  six  months  of  1909,  11,659,745  tons, 
against  11,813,648  tons  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1908.  The  number  of  miners  em- 
ployed was  139,394  in  1906;  141,966  in  1907; 
143,947  in  1908.  The  number  of  coal  mines  in 
operation  in  1906  was  122.  General  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  present  Belgian  coal 
district  is  being  worked  out  has  given  added 
significance  to  the  discovery  of  deposits  in  ths 
Campine  district  (provinces  of  Limburg  and 
Antwerp).  The  first  shaft  has  been  sunk  by 
a  French  company,  at  Beeringen.  Iron  ore 
(reported,  1907,  316,250  tons;  1906,  232,570), 
cine,  lead,  and  ccmper  are  mined.  Out  «f  41 
blast  furnaces,  only  33  were  in  active  opera- 
tion in  March,  1009.  The  furnace  products  in 
1906  were  as  follows; 


Tons.  Francs. 

Fig  Iron                              1.368,076  97,409,000 

Manufactured   Iron                    368,260  68,803,000 

Steel  Ingots                              1,395,140  183,110,000 

Steel  ralU,   etc                       1,164,746  169,046,000 

Zinc    98,616,000 

L.ead    10, 207,000 

Silver  from  lead   21,081,000 


There  were  1680  quarries  in  operation  in 
1906,  employing  37,027  workmen.  The  value 
of  the  ontput  of  tba  year  waa  02,274,570 
franca. 

Otheb  IiiDUBTBiBa.  Belgium  is  eBaentially 
a  manufacturing  country,  and  for  its  food  sup- 
plies is  largely  dependent  upon  foreign  sources. 
Besides  the  furnace  products,  the  leading 
manufactures  are  glass,  textiles,  lace,  sugar, 
flour,  and  starch,  and  distillery  and  brewery 
products.  In  1906  there  were  99  sugar  mills, 
with  an  output  of  277,814  tons  of  raw  sugar; 
24  sugar  refineries,  output  124.515  tons;  137 
distilleries,  output  63,650  hectolitres  of  alcohol 
at  50°  G.  L.  The  cotton  industry'  in  1908  em- 
ployed 1,162,041  spindles.  The  lace  makers 
number  about  45.500.  The  fishing  industry  is 
reported  to  be  declining.  In  1900  the  value  of 
the  cat«h  was  6,592,087  francs. 

COMUEBCE.  The  special  and  transit  trade 
for  three  successive  years  is  given  in  thousands 
of  franca  as  follofra: 


1906 

Imports   $3,464,000 

Exports    2,798,800 

Transit   2.268.800 


1907  1908 

$3,773,600  $3,327,400 

2,848,100  2,506,400 

2.348.000  12,021.000 


The  figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1909 
show  an  improvement  of  7.4  per  cent,  for  im- 
ports and  2.6  per  cent,  for  exports  over  the 
corresponding  period  in  1908,  the  imports  for 
consumption  amounting  to  2,517,804,650  francs, 
and  exports  of  domestic  products,  1,875,298,000 
francs.  The  principal  articles  of  special  trade 
for  1908  were  valued  as  follows: 


Exports 

Machinery  and  vehicles   206,700,000 

Cereals  and  Hour   199,400,000 

Iron  and  steel   197,800,000 

Skins   123,300,000 

Woolens    82,600.000 

Flax   82,100,000 

Crude  oil    81,300.000 

Spun  flax   :   77,700.000 

Zinc    74,100,000 

Seeds    70,700,000 

Glassware   88,900,000 

Chemicals    67.700,000 

Cotton  textiles   54,900,000 

Resins  and  bitumens    48,600,000 

Manure    46,600,000 

Stone    45,600,000 

Susar    38,200,000 

Animal  fats    37.600,000 

Dyes  and  colors    36,900.000 

woolen  yams    36,100,000 

Drugs    35.900,000 

Live-stock    82,200,000 

Diamonds,  cut    28,000,000 

Imports 

Cereals  and  flour   668,600.000 

Resins  and  bitumens  164.200.000 

Wool,  raw   163.600.000 

Tlml>er   663,200,000 

Skins   138,900,000 

Seeds   120.400,000 

ChemlcalB   108.300.000 

Crude  oil    92.500,000 

Iron  and  steel    83,600,000 

Machinery  and  vehicles    76,600,000 

Dyes  and  colors   ,   70,600,000 

Rubber    67,300,000 

Coffee    65,200.000 

Flax,  raw   62,000,000 

Live-stock    65.600,000 

Cotton,  raw    61.600,000 

Drugs   48,800.000 

Animal  fats   41,800.000 

Cotton  textiles    33,700.000 

Dairy  products  and  marsarlne    83.000,000 

Wines    28,400,000 

Diamonds    23.300,000 


The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  desti- 
nation of  the  special  trade  for  1908  (exclusive 
of  precious  metals)  and  the  value  of  their 
trade  in  francs  are  iriven  as  follows: 


Countries.  Imports.  Kxports. 

France    616,700.000  464.800,000 

Germany    449,900,000  680.300,000 

Great   Britain   376.800,000  334.300.000 

United    States   341.600.000  73,000,000 

Argentina    311.000.000  69.600,000 

Russia    203.000,000  3S,200.000< 

Rumania    114.300,000  11,800.000: 

British    India   96.100.000  28.600,000 

AustraUa    73.600,000  16.400.000 

Chile    6M00.000  30.500,000 

Belgian   Congo   63,300,000  16,300,000 


Communications.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
ways at  the  end  of  1908  was  2888  miles,  in- 
cluding branch  lines  and  private  lines  rented 
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by  the  state;  railway  operated  by  the  state  in 
1906  2540  miles,  by  companiee  332  miles.  Pas- 
sengers carried  by  state  railways  in  1906,  152,- 
237,941;  by  company  lines,  17,602,017;  gross 
receipts  (state),  259,334.992  francs  and  (com- 
panies) 32,422,669  francs;  expenses  (state) 
166,150,884  and  (companies)  13,004,778.  The 
flrst  cost  of  state  railways  at  the  end  of  1906 
amounted  to  2,335,731,336  francs;  net  receipts, 
2,379,949,967;  financial  charges,  2,074,525,984. 
Length  of  public  roads  (1907),  6000  miles; 
navigable  rivers  and  canals,  1360  miles.  Num- 
ber of  post-offices  (1908),  1485;  postal  receipts 
for  the  year,  35,930,747  francs;  expenses,  18,- 
606,113.  Lragth  of  tel^aph  lines  in  1908, 
4369  miles;  number  of  <mces,  1661;  messages 
carried,  7,700,000.  The  merchant  marine, 
January  1,  1909,  had  88  steamers  of  152,325 
tons  and  4  sailing  vessels  of  3038  tons.  Dur- 
ing 1908  10,256  vessels  of  13,409,331  tons  en- 
tered and  10,268  of  13,441.093  tons  cleared  at 
the  various  ports. 

FiKANCE.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  franc, 
worth  19.3  cents.  In  1906  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure were  676,688,000  francs  and  772,366,- 
000  francs  respectively.  For  1909  the  esti- 
mated revenue  was  619,200,944  francs  and  618.- 
806,733  francs  respectively.  The  principal 
items  of  revenue  were:  Railways,  264,200,000 
francs;  excise,  78,486,100;  customs,  53.198,400; 
registration  tax,  etc.,  36,000,000;  property 
taxes,  28,632,000;  personal  taxes,  25,024,000; 
succession  tax,  25j»00,000;  posts,  telegraphs, 
and  telephones,  36,823.000.  The  chief  estimates 
of  expenditure  were:  Public  debt,  178,057,751 
francs;  railways,  ports,  and  telef^aphs,  218,- 
971,628;  public  instruction.  33,789,377;  army, 
68,172,506;  justice,  28.900,200.  The  total  pub- 
lic debt,  January  1,  1909,  amounted  to  3,436,- 
917,851  francs. 

Banks.  The  National  Bank,  instituted  in 
1850,  is  the  only  bank  of  issue.  Its  capital 
and  reserve  aggregate  83,814,000  francs.  On 
December  23,  1908,  its  cash  on  band  amounted 
to  160,607.000  francs,  and  its  note  circulation, 
760,236.000  francs.  At  the  end  of  1906  the 
state  savings  banks  had  2,419,710  deposits,  ag- 
gregating 812,092,923  francs. 

GovEENMENT.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  King.  He  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  of 
ten  members,  appointed  by  himself  and  respon- 
sible to  the  lower  house  of  the  Parliament, 
which  consists  of  the  Senate  (111  members, 
chosen  partly  directly  and  partly  indirectly  for 
eight  years)  and  the  Cluunber  of  Representa- 
tives (166  members,  chosen  by  direct  vote  for 
four  year»).  The  Ministry  in  1000  wM  com- 
posed as  follows:  Premier,  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Agriculture,  F.  Schollaert;  Jus- 
tice, L.  de  Lantfiheere;  Foreign  Affairs,  J,  Davig- 
non;  Finance,  J.  Liebaert;  Sciences  and  Arts, 
Baron  Descampa;  Industry  and  Labor,  A.  Hu- 
bert; Public  Works,  A.  Delbeke;  Railways, 
Posts,  and  Telegraphs,  G.  Helleputte ;  War, 
Lieutenant-Qeneral  J.  Hellebaut;  Colonies,  J. 
Benkin. 

Abht.  Unlike  most  Kuropean  countries  Bel- 
gium does  not  require  a  lafge  standing  army, 
as  its  neutrality  is  satisfactorily  guaranteed. 
Accordingly  voluntary  enlistment  prevails, 
though  if  necessary  recourse  can  be  had  by  con- 
scription. Thus  enlistment  is  for  a  period  of 
eight  years  in  the  ranks  and  four  in  the  re- 
serve, and  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  reor- 
ganization adopted  in  1S02.    But  the  results 


were  not  satisfactory  and  the  criticism  of  the 
army,  which  was  manifest  in  1908,  aroused 
further  discussion  in  1009.  (See  following 
paragraph  luider  Hittory,)  The  Belgian  army 
consisted  of  14  r^ments  of  infantry  each  of  4 
battalions  of  4  companies  and  a  depot,  I  rai- 
ment of  grenadiers,  1  regiment  of  carabineers 
(4  active  battalions  and  2  reserve),  and  3  regi- 
ments of  chasseurs-&-pied.  The  cavalry  con- 
sists of  2  regiments  of  chasseurs,  2  of  guides, 
and  4  of  lancers,  each  of  4  squadrons  and  1  re- 
serve; and  the  artillery  is  made  up  of  4  field 
and  4  fortress  regiments.  The  engineers  are 
organized  as  a  regiment  of  3  battuions,  with 
a  reserve  battalion  and  6  special  technical  com- 
panies. In  addition  to  a  gendarmerie  of  over 
1700  men  there  was  a  Civic  or  National  Guard 
organized  on  a  military  basis,  but  under  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  numbering  approxi- 
mately 46,000  actives  and  100,000  non-actives, 
which  would  be  available  in  war  for  lines  of 
communication,  etc.  In  1909  the  entire  mili- 
tary establishment  amounted  to  3424  officers 
and  43,061  men,  including  some  2000  civilian 
employees.  These  figures  were  considered  far 
from  representing  the  actual  strength  of  the 
army,  which  had  been  gradually  diminishing, 
and  some  regiments  were  reduced  below  an  effec- 
tive training  basis. 

HlSTOBT 

MiLiTABT  Reoboanization.  The  law  of  1902, 
though  not  changing  the  militia  fundament- 
ally, bad  made  some  important  alterations, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  reduction  of 
the  term  of  active  service  in  Uie  infantry  to 
twenty  months.  As  a  result  of  this  the  peace 
efTective  decreased.  In  order  to  supplement  it 
an  attempt  was  made  to  encourage  voluntary 
enlistment  among  those  who  had  not  been 
drafted  under  the  existing  system  of  drawing 
by  lot.  To  attract  volunteers  high  pay  was 
offered  and  a  promise  was  held  out  of  engage- 
ment in  public  administration  after  their  term 
expired.  This  was  in  line  with  the  popular  de- 
mand that  no  one  should  be  fonjed  to  ne  a  sol- 
dier. The  law  provided  that  in  cantons  where 
voluntary  enlistment  was  sufficient  drawing  1^ 
lot  might  be  suppressed,  but  owing  to  the  gen- 
eral popular  dislike  of  military  service  volun- 
tary enlistment  became  more  meagre  than  be- 
fore and  the  gap  caused  by  the  reduction  of 
the  term  of  service  was  not  filled.  Thus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  the  Minister  of  War 
declared  that  instead  of  the  effective  of  42,000 
there  were  at  present  but  30,(HH)  in  the  bar- 
racks, and  the  following  plan  was  proposed  in 
order  to  increase  the  defensive  army:  General 
military  service  (one  son  to  each  family  and 
allowing  substitution  between  brothers),  but  a 
further  reduction  of  the  term.  This,  as  far 
as  it  went,  conformed  to  the  wishes  of  the  Pro- 
gressists and  Socialists,  who  contended  for  the 
greater  reduction  of  the  term  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  all  as  liable  for  service,  instead  of  the 
invidious  method  of  choosing  by  lot.  The  Min- 
ister of  War,  however,  did  not  go  far  enongh 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  extremists  and  it 
was  thought  he  intended  to  keep  the  terffi  of 
eighteen  months.  The  friends  of  the  volunteer 
systam  argued  that  it  had  not  had  a  fair  trial 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  military  authori- 
ties. The  government  majority  was  weak  and 
the  Ministry  was  divided  on  the  question,  so 
no  law  was  proposed,  but  a  Commission  of  In- 
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qiiiiy  waa  voted  by  the  Chamber  at  the  request 
of  the  gDvernment.  The  Commissioii  reported 
on  April  30  that  the  shortage  on  a  peace  foot- 
ing was  4802  and  on  a  war  footing  18,844,  The 
supporters  of  the  present  ayatem  argued  as  be- 
fore that  this  shortage  was  due  to  the  Ineffi- 
cient appllMtion  of  the  law  and  to  the  hos- 
tility m  the  military  officers.  The  reformers, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  concerned  less  with 
the  matter  of  shortage  than  with  the  adoption 
of  measurea  looking  to  universal  compulsory 
service  for  a  shorter  term. 

The  Ministry  Anally  agreed  on  a  compromise 
project  which  was  submitted  to  the  Chamber 
by  the  Premier,  M.  SchoUaert.  Drawing  by  lot 
was  suppressed  and  service  was  ohtigMory  on 
all  of  an  a^  that  qualified  them  for  service 
in  the  militia,  but  subject  to  numerous  excep- 
tions, including  the  exemption  of  the  clergy, 
missionaries  and  members  of  religious  societies 
that  imposed  vows.  The  government  was  to 
have  the  right  to  reduce  the  term  of  active 
service  so  far  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  peace 
effective  from  exceeding  a  strength  of  42,000. 
These  proposals  were  coldly  received.  Some 
raised  the  objection  that  according  to  the  con- 
stitution the  law  must  fix  each  year  the  pre- 
cise figure  of  the  annual  levy.  The  number 
42,000  was  a  larger  peace  effective  than  before 
and  encountered  the  objections  of  the  anti- 
militarists.  The  Socialists  and  Kadicals  wish- 
ing an  "  armed  nation "  on  the  Swiss  model, 
with  only  a  brief  term  of  active  service,  were 
also  opposed,  believing  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  real  military  necessity,  the  actual  purpose 
of  such  an  establishment  was  to  dwl  with  in- 
ternal difficulties,  labor  troubles  and  the  like. 
Amendments  were  offered  whieh  virtually  nul- 
lified the  ^vemment's  measure.  These  pro- 
vided that  in  accordance  with  the  constitution 
the  number  of  the  annual  levy  must  be  fixed 
each  year  by  law,  that  drawing  by  lot  should 
be  restored  if  the  contingent  fell  below  a  mini- 
mum figure,  and  that  it  was  not  obligatory  to 
keep  the  number  on  a  peace  footing  at  42,000. 
Such  was  the  situation  when  Parliament  ad- 
journed for  the  summer  vocation.  It  met  on 
October  22,  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
usnal  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  ses- 
uon,  to  debate  the  question.  Clauses  fixing  the 
peace  strength  at  42,800  and  providing  for 
personal  service  (one  aon  in  a  family)  were 
enacted,  and  finally  on  December  1  passed  the 
Chamber  by  104  to  49.  It  was  then  debated 
in  the  Senate. 

A  special  credit  of  nearly  $2000  for  the  for- 
tifications of  Antwerp  was  voted  by  the  Cham- 
ber in  June. 

Congo  Question.  After  the  completion  of 
the  annexation  in  November,  1008,  the  moat 
important  matter  that  came  up  was  the  voting 
of  the  colonial  budget  which  revealed  a  consider- 
able excess  of  charges.  The  system  of  forced  labor, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  criticism 
in  recent  years,  was  continued  and  a  decree  of 
the  government  issued  a  short  time  before 
placed  the  number  to  be  recruited  in  1909  at 
2500  for  the  building  of  the  Great  I^kes  Bail- 
way.  The  Ministry  replied  to  an  interpella- 
tion on  this  subject,  that  it  was  impossible  at 
present  to  give  up  the  forced  conscription  of 
laborers.  In  fact  a  larger  number  was  needed 
this  year  than  before.  So  the  Ministry 
promised  to  encourage  free  labor  and  voluntary 
employment,  but  could  make  no  definite  state- 


ment as  to  when  forced  labor  could  be  dispensed 
with.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
formally  refused  to  recf^ize  and  approve  the 
transfer  of  Congo  sovereignty  to  Belgium  until 
radical  reforms  were  mode.  In  certain  quarters 
there  waa  a  tendency  in  Belgium  to  make  light 
of  these  protests  as  unlikely  to  be  seriously 
pressed.  One  of  the  deputies,  who  published 
his  views  on  the  subject,  declared  there  hod 
been  significant  instances  recently  of  the  power 
of  accomplished  facts  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Far  East,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
alarm  at  this  temporary  refusal  to  recognize 
the  transfer.  He  applauded  the  dilatory  course 
of  his  government's  diplomacy  in  the  matter, 
the  interchange  of  diplcnnatie  notes  having  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly,  several  mraths  in  fact  hav- 
ing passed  before  Belgium  replied  to  the  British 
Note.  The  only  danger  was  that  of  arousing 
in  Great  Britain  a  desire  for  conquest  in  giving 
her  an  excuse  to  seize  African  territory.  Early 
in  September  Prince  Albert  was  reported  to 
have  been  very  unfavorably  impressed  by  the 
condition  of  the  natives  in  the  course  of  his 
visit  to  the  Congo.  The  Colonial  Miniater  pro- 
posed the  Congo  Budget  on  December  28  and  at 
the  same  time  submitted  the  government's  plans 
for  reform.   See  Conoo,  paragraphs  on  Biatorjf. 

Faxliaubnt.  Among  the  measures  that 
passed  or  were  under  discussion  during  the  year 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  The  Chamber 
passed  a  law  extending  to  merchants  and  their 
employees  the  jurisdiction  of  the  councils  of 
prudhommea  which  had  hitherto  applied  only  to 
industrials,  and  giving  women  the  right  to  vote 
for  and  to  sit  on  these  councils.  An  important 
law  much  discussed  during  the  session  was  that 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  collieries. 
It  was  8upi>orted  by  the  Socialists  who  de- 
manded an  eight-hour  day,  but  the  government 
fixed  the  working  period  at  nine  hours.  It  was 
an  important  departure  in  principle  from  the 
theory  of  economic  non-interference  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Manchester  doctrine.  It  passed 
its  second  reading  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
Chamber,  but  owing  to  the  rejection  of  the 
Senate's  amendments  without  discussion,  a 
sharp  issue  waa  raised  between  the  two  bodies. 
The  question  of  school  canteens  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  soup  and  clothing  to  children  in  publie 
schools  agitated  the  Clericals.  Althou^  it  waa 
a  private  charity  it  was  subsidized  by  the  com- 
munal governments.  The  Catholics  complained 
that  the  charity  was  not  extended  to  the  private 
schools  that  were  attended  by  the  Catholic  chil- 
dren. In  some  communes  the  canteens  were 
organized  by  the  local  government  and  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  they  should  be  suppressed  on 
the  principle  that  the  public  funds  could  not 
be  applied  to  the  aid  of  publie  schools  unless 
they  were  extended  also  to  the  free  or  private 
schools  as  that  would  discriminate  against  the 
religious  beliefs  of  one  class  in  the  community. 
The  law  concerning  jus  sanguinis,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Chamber  in  its  previous 
session,  passed  the  Senate.  By  this  the  child 
of  a  Belgian  was  to  be  a  Belgian,  and  the  child 
of  a  foreigner,  a  foreigner,  but  to  remove  un- 
certainties, a  child  bom  in  Belgium  of  a  father 
who  was  either  bom  in  Belgium,  or  had  lived 
there  at  least  ten  years,  was  to  be  considered  a 
Belgian  from  his  twenty-second  year,  and  a 
child  born  in  Belgium  of  a  foreign  father  waa 
to  be  considered  a  Belgian  if  he  had  lived  in 
Belgium  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  twenty-second 
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year.  The  effect  of  this  wae  to  nataralize  a 
good  many  foreigners.  Measures  concerning 
workingmen'^a  retiring  pensioDS  and  contribu- 
tions to  mutual  aid  societies  were  also  under 
consideration  in  the  sprine.  Durinir  the  autumn 
there  was  considerable  criticiBm  of  the  King 
and  the  Ministry  in  connection  with  the  for- 
mer's private  sale  of  furniture  and  paintings.  The 
Minister  of  Sciences  and  Arts  issued  an  order 
for  placing  at  the  King's  disposal  for  this  pur- 
pose certain  rooms  in  the  State  Museum.  It 
was  part  of  the  policy  long  pursued  by  Leopold 
of  disposing  of  his  wealth  bo  far  as  possible 
in  his  own  life-time  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
his  heirs.  It  was  argued  that  the  furniture 
and  paintings  of  the  royal  palaces  were  not  hie 

i)rivate   property,   but  pertBined  to  the  civil 
ist.   An  interpellation  on  the  subject  was  made 
in  the  Chamber,  but  without  avail. 

The  King  died  on  December  18,  and  was  sue- 
seeded  by  oil  son  Albert,  who  took  the  oath  ot 
oflBee  on  December  £3.  See  Lbofold  II.  and 
Albebi  L 

BENT,  Sn  Thohab.  An  Australian  public 
o£Scial,  died  September  17,  1909.  He  was  bom 
at  Penrith,  New  South  Wales  in  1838.  He 
settled  in  Victoria  in  1849,  and  for  some  time 
engaged  in  market  gardening.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  was  suc- 
cessively Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Com- 
missioner for  Railroads  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Land  and  Works.  In  1904  he  was 
elected  Premier,  which  office  be  held  until  his 
death.  He  was  at  the  same  time  Treasurer  and 
Minister  of  Railways.  He  was  knighted  in 
1908.  In  1907  he  visited  England  with  a  view 
to  arranging  a  cheap  transportation  for  immi- 
grants to  Victoria,  and  while  there  attracted 
much  attention  by  a  speech  protesting  against 
England's  welcome  to  General  Botha. 

BENZOATE   OT   SODA.    See  Food  and 

NUTBITION. 

BEBI-BEBI.    See  Tbopioal  Medicike. 

BEBKELXtT,  Cai»    See  EifCTOnai.  REroBlc. 

BEBXVDA.  A  group  of  over  300  small 
islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  lying  east  of  North 
Carolina  and  677  miles  from  New  York,  and 
constituting  a  British  colony.  Of  tlie  islands 
only  about  20  are  inhabited.  The  largest  islands 
are  St.  George,  Bermuda,  Somerset,  and  Ire- 
land. The  total  area  is  about  19  square  miles. 
The  estimated  number  of  inhabitants,  of  whom 
over  two-thirds  are  colored,  was  19,588  in  1906. 
The  capital  and  chief  town  is  Hamilton,  on 
Bermuda  Island,  with  2246  inhabitants  in 
1901.  About  one-third  of  the  area  is  under  cul- 
tivation. The  chief  products  are  lily  bulbs  and 
vegetables,  especially  onions.  Imports  and 
exports  in  1906  were  valued  at  £398,176  and 
£121,295  respectively;  in  1907.  £410,696  and 
£130,621  respectively.  Imports  of  food  supplies 
come  principally  from  the  United  States,  which 
receives  moat  of  the  exports.  Export  values  in 
1907  included:  Onions,  £62,364;  potatoes,  £28,- 
236;  lily  bulbs,  £0593;  arrowroot,  £470.  The 
total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1907  waa 
829,376  tons  (698,082  British).  The  colony  has 
cable  communication  with  Halifax  and  with 
Turks  Island  and  Jamaica.  There  are  19  post- 
offices.  Revenue  and  expenditure  in  1907 
amounted  to  £67,538  and  £59,172,  respectively; 
the  public  debt  at  the  end  of  that  year  stood  at 
£46,000.  The  colony  is  an  important  naval  sta- 
tion, and  is  a  favorite  winter  reaort  for  Amer- 
icans.  It  is  administered  by  a  governor  (who 


is  eonunander-in-ehief  of  the  military  forces). 
There  are  an  executive  council,  a  legislative 
council,  and  a  representative  house  of  as- 
sembly (36  members).  The  Governor  in  1909 
was  Lieut.-Gen.  Walter  Kitchener. 

BBTHEA,  Solomon  Hicks.  An  Amer- 
ican jurist,  died  August  3,  1909.  He  was  born 
in  Dixon,  111.,  in  18S2,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1872.    From  1877  to 

1898  he  practiced  law  at  Dixon,  111.  In  1899 
he  was  appointed  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney at  Chicago,  and  in  1905  he  waa  made  Judge 
of  the  Noruiern  District  of  Illinois.  Judga 
Bethea  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  politics 
of  Illinois. 

BETHICAITN-EOLLWEO,  Thbobau>  Von. 
A  German  statesman,  from  July  14,  1909, 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  succeeding 
Prince  von  Billow.  He  was  born  at  Eberswalde 
in  1856,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Strassburg,  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  He  has  been  a 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  Emperor  since  early 
manhood.  Von  Bethmann  early  entered  public 
life,  and  before  he  was  30  years  of  age  was 
made  Governor  of  Ober-Bamim.  In  1896  he  was 
made  Provincial  President  of  Potsdam,  and  in 

1899  was  President  of  the  government  of  Brom- 
berg.  He  was  appointed  President  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Brandenberg  in  I90I,  and  in  1905  was 
made  Minister  of  the  Interior;  while  occupying 
the  latter  position  he  also  served  as  Vice-Cban- 
eellor  under  Prince  von  Bfilow,  Dr.  von  Beth- 
mann has  been  a  mild  Conservative  in  politics* 
but  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  he  has  always 
held  that  in  administrative  functions  he  must 
be  non-partisan.  For  the  circumstances  of  his 
appointment,  see  the  article  GisiCAinr,  under 
History. 

BIBLE  SOCIETY,  Auebican.  A  religious 
organization,  founded  in  1816  for  encouraging 
the  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment.  The  Society  issued 
in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1909,  2,153,028 
volumes,  including  Bibles,  Testaments,  Gospels, 
or  other  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  eighty- 
eight  languages.  '  Of  this  number  823,700  vol- 
umes were  issued  in  the  United  States  in  the 
English  language.  A  notable  increase  of  Bible 
reading  in  China  is  indicated  by  sales  of  408,000 
volumes  in  the  first  six  months  of  1909,  a  total 
never  approached  in  previous  half  years.  From 
the  Bible  House  in  New  York  Scriptures  go  out 
in  sixty-five  languages ;  in  some  thirty  languages 
of  the  immigrants  there  is  a  marked  increase 
of  the  Scriptures  required.  In  thirteen  lan- 
guages in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America 
translations  or  revisions  of  the  Scriptures  are 
now  in  progress.  Revision  of  tfae  Spanish  Ver- 
sion Moderna  by  a  strong  committee  has  been 
carried  through  the  four  gospels  and  circulated 
for  criticism.  The  first  reference  Bible  ever  pub- 
lished  in  Chinese  has  been  issued  by  the  Society 
during  the  year  at  Shanghai.  Nearly  $500,000 
from  the  legacy  of  the  late  J.  B.  Cutter,  Esq., 
has  been  received  by  the  Society,  and  it  has 
been  notified  also  of  a  bequest  of  $750,000  the 
will  of  tlie  late  John  S.  Kennedy  (q.  v.).  *Both 
of  these  large  legacies  are  wiuiout  restriction 
and  available  for  any  purpose  which  the  Board 
of  Managers  may  approve.  The  Society  is  col- 
lecting money  for  an  endowment  fund  of  $1,000,- 
000  proposed  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  to  which  she 
conditionally  offered  $500,000.  To  the  seven 
general  agencies  for  distribution  existing  in  the 
United  States,  there  were  added  during  the  year. 
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the  Middle  Agency,  whose  Secretary  resided  In  Muaeum  ( 1908 ) ;  W,  O.  Oesterly,  a  Trantcript 
Cincinnati,  with  his  field  in  the  States  of  Ken-  of  the  Turin  Ma.  of  the  Tu^elve  Prophets  (New 
tucky,  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Alabama;  and  the  York,  1908) ;  W.  Streitberg  has  done  good  work 
Atlantic  Agency,  centering  at  Philadelphia,  in  editing  Die  gothiache  Bibel  (part  1,  Heidel- 
with  PennsylTania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  berg,  1908),  and  the  fifth  part  of  Old  Latin 
for  its  field.  TbeophiluB  A.  Bronwer,  Esq.,  of  Biblical  Teata  has  issued  from  the  Clarendon 
New  York  City  was  elected  president  of  the  Press  (1908).  Useful  handbooks  to  the  prog< 
Society  in  May  to  succeed  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  ress  of  work  on  these  lines  are  W.  O.  E.  Oester- 
LL.  D.,  who  died  October  13,  1908.  The  secre-  ly's  Our  Bible  Text.  Some  recently  discovered 
taries  are:  Rev.  John  Fox.  D.  D.;  Rev.  Wil-  Documents  (London,  1909),  C.  Henslow's  The 
liam  I.  Haven;  Rev.  Henry  Otis  Dwight,  LL.  D.;  Vulgate  (1909),  and  J.  Drummond's  Transmia- 
and  the  treasurer  is  William  L.  Foulke.  aion  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  (1909), 

BIBLICAL  CBITICISH.  The  last  half  "^ile  C.  R.  Gregory  has  issued  Die  griechischen 
decade  in  Biblical  criticism  is  characterized  by  f  ''^  Neuen  Testaments  (Leipsic, 

comprehensiveness  rather  than  by  intensity,  and  1908),  and  has  comoieted  hia  Teatknttk  dea 
by  the  disposition  to  employ  increasingly  the  y««e«  Teatament  (t^i"-,  1W>?).-  For  Ameri- 
apparatua  furnished  by  the  anciUary  sciences.  ?»ns  taterested  in  textual  criticism  a  fact  of 
It^as  produced  no  epoch-making  work  and  the  possMsion  in  Detroit  of  the 

evolved  no  startling  hypotbesis.  The  period  has  ™r  Manuacripta  "  of  the  fifth  or  early  sixth 
been  one  of  perhaps  more  sober  study  and  pa-  century,  containing  the  Septuagint  of  Deuter- 
tient  research,  tending  on  one  hand  to  review  o"omy  and  Joshua  of  the  Psalms,  and  the 
positions  and  to  fortify  conclusions  previously  GreeK  of  the  Gospels.  None  of  these  has  aa 
reached,  on  the  other  to  apply  the  processes  '""7  »tudied  or  puWished. 

more  thoroughly;  more  numerous  have  been  the  For  the  higher  criticiam  as  bearing  upon  the 
attempts  also  to  popularize  what  has  been  al-  Old  Testament,  archieology  has  been  effective, 
reedy  gained.  The  most  spectacular  work,  as  A  general  aurvey  of  this  field  is  furnished  by 
ao  often  in  the  past,  baa  been  done  with  the  aid  H.  J.  Doklnfleld  Aahley'a  Prehistoric  Archeeologif 
of  archaeology,  particularly  in  Egypt  and  and  the  Old  Teatament  (Edinburgh,  1908);  cf. 
Palestine.  Kittel,  Studien  zur  Hehrdiachen  Archwologie 

The  great  Bible  dictionaries  of  Hastings  and  (Leipsic,  1908);  and  S.  R.  Driver,  Modem  Re- 
Cheyne  belong  to  the  preceding  five  years,  but  search  as  Illustrating  the  Bible  (Oxford,  1909). 
the  former  has  Keen  supplemented  by  the  ffas-  'A  discovery,  the  bearing  of  which  is  not  yet 
tin^a  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels  (2  fuliy  worked  out,  is  the  finding  of  the  name  of 
vols.,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1906-8 ) .  In  Israel's  god  ( in  the  form  Ya-u )  in  tablets  from 
the  way  of  helps  to  tha  text  the  notable  achieve-  the  time  of  Hammurabi's  father  (c.  2260  B.C.) 
ment  is  the  completion  of  the  Brown- Driver^  and  also  in  some  from  the  Kaashite  period 
Brigga  Hebrew  Lexicon  (1906).  No  like  work  1893-1207.  B.C.T).  While  the  defenders  of 
has  been  done  for  the  New  Testament,  but  Pro-  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  have  at- 
fesaoT  Adolph  Deissmann,  who  at  the  end  of  tempted  to  resUte  their  case  (J.  Orr,  The 
the  nineteenth  century  created  an  epoch  in  the  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  London, 
philology  of  Biblical  Greek,  bus  been  collecting  1906;  H.  M.  Wiener,  Essays  in  Pentateuchal 
materiala  and  has  begun  a  dictionary  of  Critidgm,  Oberlin,  1910),  the  critical  case  ia 
Greek  of  that  age  which  shall  place  histori-  regarded  by  its  advocates  as  so  assured  that 
caily  the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  New  Teata-  further  study  of  the  Pentateuchal  "  sources "  is 
ment  in  the  development  of  the  Greek  tongue,  proceeding  with  confidence  {A.  R.  Gordon's 
In  Hebrew  grammar  nothing  startling  has  been  Early  Tradition  of  Genesis,  Edinburgh,  1907), 
done,  but  for  the  New  Testament  p^fessor  J.  and  concessions  are  being  made  to  the  higher 
H.  Moulton,  In  Grammar  of  New  Testament  criticism  in  very  conservative  circles.  Matured 
Grede,  rol.  ».,  Prolegomena  (Edinburgh,  1906)  study  of  the  code  of  Hammurabi  has  led  to  the 
baa  begun  the  restatement  of  the  principles  of  conclusion  that  Pentateuchal  legislation  ahowa 
the  languagea  in  accord  with  what  ia  required  few  traces  of  direct  influence  from  tbia  great 
by  the  papyri  and  ostraca  of  Egypt  and  the  re-  code,  and  that  what  connection  there  is  is  the 
study  of  European  and  Asiatic  remains.  Deisa-  effect  of  general  contact  vpith  Babylonian  cul- 
mann's  Philology  of  the  Greek  Bible  (London,  ture.  For  a  later  period  in  Hebrew  history  pub- 
1908)  ia  of  note  here.  Also  R.  Helbing*s  Oram-  lication  of  Babylonian  business  documents  of 
matik  der  Septuaginta  (GSttlngen,  1907).         Ezra's  time  oaaU  light  on  the  life  of  Jews  in 

In  textual  criticism  the  work  done  has  been  Babylonia  In  that  period  (ef.  A.  T.  Clay,  Light 
laixely  upon  the  versions.  But  not  to  be  over-  on  the  Old  Testament  from  Babel,  Philadel- 
lotted  as  important  is  the  iaane  of  Kittel'a  phia,  1907;  L.  W.  King,  Egypt  and  Western 
Hebrew  Bible  (Leipsic,  1906),  of  the  first  Asia  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,  Lon- 
volume  of  the  Trinitarian  Bocieti^B  Hebrew  don,  1908).  From  Egypt  the  discovery  of  Ara- 
Bible  (London,  1908,)  under  the  care  of  Dr.  maic  documents  belonging  to  the  period  471- 
Ginsburg,  and  of  A.  B.  Ehrlich's  Randglossen  407  b.c.  furnishes  information  about  the  Jew- 
tur  hebrSisehen  Bibel  (Leipaic,  1908).  The  iah  temple  at  Elephantine  dating  back  to  about 
papal  commission  for  the  much  needed  revision  625  b.c.,  and  incidentally  helps  in  dating  Joel 
of  the  Vulgate  is  at  work,  and  the  gathering  definitely  not  as  one  of  the  earlier  prophets  but 
of  a  wonderfully  complete  apparatus  is  already  u  belonging  near  the  Greek  period,  as  the  ad- 
in  large  i»rt  accomplished.  The  monumental  vanoed  critica  have  maintained  (Sayce  and 
qnarto  issue  of  the  Cambridge  edition  of  the  Cowley,  Aramaic  Papyri  Discovered  at  Asauan, 
Septuagint  has  reached  part  2  of  vol.  i.  (1909).  London,  1906;  E.  Sachau,  Drei  aramdische 
Within  this  period  falls  the  completion  of  the  Papyri,  Berlin,  1907;  A.  van  Hoonacker,  De  _ 
reissue  of  the  West  Baxon  Gospels  (4  vola.,  arameesohe  Papyrusoorkonden  van  Elefanttna 
Boston,  1904-06).  H.  Thompson  has  edited  the  1909;  L.  Belleli,  An  Independent  Bxamina- 
Coptic  (Sahidic)  Version  of  Certain  Books  of  the  tion  of  the  Assuan  and  Elephantine  Aramaio 
Old  Tettammt  from  a  Papyrus  in  the  British  Papyri,  London,  1909).   Equally  interesting  is 
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the  determination  of  the  other  and  later  temple 
of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  at  LeontopoHs  (at  Tel  al> 
Yehudiyeb,  twenty  mites  aouto  from  Cairo) ; 
cf.  J.  G.  Duncan,  Exploration  of  Egypt  and  the 
Old  Teatament,  (New  York,  1900).  For  the 
criticism  of  passages  in  which  the  history  and 
topography  of  Jerusalem  are  of  help,  three 
works  have  recently  appeared  unusual  in  the 
weight  of  the  authorities  back  of  them.  They 
are  G.  A.  Smith's VeriHoiem  (London,  1908); 
Selah  Merrill's  Ancient  </enuaIem  (New  York, 
1908);  and  C.  R.  Conder's  City  of  Jerusalem 
(London,  1909).  The  excavations  at  Gezer  and 
Taanach  ilustrate  the  history  of  Palestine  in 
the  entire  Biblical  age,  and  among  the  conclu- 
sions warranted  is  the  absence  of  human  sacri- 
fice  in  the  earliest  period  of  Hebrew  history  ( R. 
A.  S.  Macalister,  Bible  Side  Lights  from  the 
Mound  of  Oezer,  London,  1906;  H.  Vincent 
Canaan  d'apris    Veicploration   recente,  Paris, 

1907)  .  A  notable  contribution  in  the  way  of 
faistorio  side-light  is  J.  A.  Montgomery's  The 
Bamaritana  (Philadelphia,  1907).  Dr.  Kent  is 
continuing  hie  work  of  presenting  conclusions 
in  Old  Testament  criticism -in  his  Students  Old 
Testament  {vols,  i-iv.,  New  York,  1904-09). 

In  the  province  of  Hebrew  religion  the  dispo- 
sition to  study  the  subject  in  the  light  of  com- 
parative research  is  very  marked,  as  is  illus- 
trated by:  W.  E.  Orchard,  The  Evolution  of  the 
Old  Testament  Religion  (London,  1008);  W.  0. 
E.  Oesterly,  The  Evolution  of  the  Messianic 
Idea  (London,  1908);  and  E.  Sellin,  Die  alttea- 
lamentaliche  Religion  im  Rahmen  der  andern 
Altorientaliscken  (Leipsic,  1909).  Modem 
methods  are  exemplified  further  in  J.  H.  Kap- 
lan's  Psychology   of   Prophecy  (Philadelphia, 

1908)  ,  and  W.  H.  Bennett's  Religion  of  the 
Post-exilic  Prophets   {Edinburgh,  1908). 

In  the  New  Testament  most  of  the  work 
done  has  been  the  restatement  of  the  results  of 
textual  and  literary  criticism.  The  important 
issues  are  C.  R.  Gregory's  Canon  and  Text  of 
the  New  Testament  (New  York,  1907),  and 
Binleitunff  in  daa  lieue  Testament  (Leipsic, 
1900) ;  J.  Beet,  The  New  Teatament,  its  Author- 
ship.  Date,  and  Worth  (London,  1909);  the 
appearance  in  English  of  T.  Zahn's  monumental 
Introduction  to  the  New  Teatament  {3  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1909),  and  of  W.  Wrede's  Origin  of 
the  New  Testament  (London,  1900);  the  Abb€ 
Jacquier  has  completed  his  conservative  state* 
ment  in  bis  Hiatoire  dea  livrea  du  Nouveau 
Testament  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1004-00);  a  vigorous 
but  sober  work  is  A.  S.  Peake's  Critical  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament  (London,  1909). 
The  storm  centres  are  still  the  Gospels.  The 
disposition  still  to  maintain  the  priority  of 
Mark's  Gospel  is  manifest,  and  the  existence  of 
the  sources  asserted  by  the  critical  school  is 
even  more  widely  accepted.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Pentateuch,  attempts  are  being  made  to  ad- 
vance knowledge  of  these  sources,  and  to  re- 
construct the  documents  behind  the  present  (gos- 
pels (A.  Hamack,  Lukas  der  Arst,  Leipsic, 
1906,  and  Reden  Jeau,  1907;  J.  Wellhausen, 
Das  Emngelium  Marci,  Berlin,  1909).  In  the 
work  of  Harnack  first  named  above  and  in  Apoa- 
telgeachichte  (1907)  incidentally  the  LucaJi 
authorship  of  the  third  Gospel  and  of  Acts  is 
supported.  Over  the  problem  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  no  great  change  has  come.  Conservative 
criticism  defends  the  apostolicity,  M.  Lepine, 
L'  Origine  du  quairieme  evangile  (Paris.  1907), 
which  makes  genuine  all  writings  associated 


with  the  name  of  John;  and  T.  Zahn  in  hii 
commentary  on  the  Gmpel  (Leipsic,  1908), 
while  the  critical  pushes  the  attack  upon  the 
genuineness  and  historicity  (E.  F.  Scott,  The 
Fourth  Gospel,  Its  Purpose  and  Theology,  Ed- 
inburgh, 1906;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Gospel  History 
and  its  Transmission,  1906;  J.  Wellhausen, 
Das  Evangelium  Johannis,  Berlin,  1908;  and 
B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Fourth  Gospel  in  Research 
and  Debate,  New  York),  reviews  the  latest  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject  and  acquaints  the  reader 
with  the  very  latest  phases  of  discussion.  The 
attack  of  the  Dutch  school  upon  all  the  Pauline 
epistles  finds  no  echo  and  scholarship  in  gen* 
eral  refuses  to  accept  this  extreme  position.  A 
useful  review  of  results  in  exegesis  is  furnished 
in  P.  Fiebig's  Aufgaben  der  neuteatamentlichen 
Forschung  in  der  Qegenwart  (Strasbui^,  1900). 

The  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature  contin- 
ues, aa  exemplified  by  such  volumes  as  A.  Wfin- 
ache's  Die  Schdnheit  der  Bibel  (Leipsic,  1906), 
and  C.  P.  G.  Heinrici's  Der  Utterarische  Char- 
akter  der  neuteatamentlichen  Schriften  {Leitnio, 
1008). 

BIGTCLIira  {as  a  sport).    See  Cycling. 

BILLIABDS  AND  POOL.  The  principal 
events  in  the  billiard  history  of  1909  were  all 
beld  in  the  Madison  Square  Concert  Hall,  New 
York  City,  and  included  two  world's  champion- 
ship tournaments  at  18.1  and  two  tournaments 
at  18.2.  In  the  first  18.1  contest  (January  26) 
George  F.  Slosaon  defeated  George  Sutton  by 
BOO  points  to  328,  scoring  a  high  run  of  66 
and  a  grand  average  of  8.62.  Sutton  then  chal- 
lenged Slossott  to  another  match  which  was 
played  on  June  2  and  which  Sutton  won  by 
the  score  of  600  to  201.  Sutton  made  a  high 
run  of  70  and  had  an  average  of  12.82.  The 
first  18.2  championship  tournament  was  held 
March  22  to  April  2,  twenty-one  games  being 
played.  Ora  C.  Momingstar  won  the  match 
with  George  Sutton  as  second,  but  in  July  re- 
signed the  championship.  A  match  held  in  Chi- 
cago followed  at  18.2  between  William  F.  Hoppe 
and  George  Sutton,  the  latter  winning  after  thre* 
nights'  play.  The  second  world's  championship 
tournament  at  18.2  took  place  November  22-30 
and  resulted  in  a  triple  tie  between  Calvin  Dem- 
arest,  George  Sutton  and  H.  P.  Cline.  In  the 
play-off  Demafest  finished  first,  Sutton  second 
and  Cline  third.  Sutton  scored  the  highest  run 
of  the  tournament  ( 235 )  and  also  made  the 
highest  average  (19.67)  for  7  games.  The  show- 
ing made  by  Demarest,  who  had  entered  the 
professional  ranks  for  the  first  time  In  the  18.2 
tournament  held  in  January,  surprised  the  ex- 
perts. This  player  was  the  holder  of  the  Na- 
tional Amateur  Championship  at  14.2.  An 
amateur  championship  tournament  at  18.2  was 
held  at  the  Liederkranz  Club,  New  York,  in 
April,  which  was  won  by  H.  A  Wright.  C.  F. 
Conklin  received  second  place  after  a  play-off 
of  a  triple  tie.  The  three  cushion  championship 
changed  hands  five  times  during  the  year,  finally 
resting  with  Alfred  De  Oro.  De  Oro  made 
the  highest  run  (11)  against  Thomas  Hueston. 
The  pool  championship  was  won  from  John 
Kling  at  Kansas  City  in  November  by  Thomas 
Hueston,  the  score  being  800  to  653. 

BINABT  UIZTUBES.   See  Chkmistbt. 

BXOLOaiCAL  CHSUXSTBY.    See  Chbh- 

ISTBT. 

BIOLOGICAI.  STATIONS.  On  the  Atlantic 
ooast  of  the  United  States,   marine  stations 
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were  maintained  during  the  summer  of  1909  at 
South  HarpBwell,  Me.,  under  the  control  of  Tufts 
CoM^e;  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  and 
the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  at  Woods  ^le,  Mass.,  the  Station 
for  Experimental  Evolution  and  the  laboratory 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  at  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor, N.  Y.;  ttie  United  States  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries laboratory  at  Beaufort,  N.  C. ;  the  Harvard 
University  station  in  Bermuda;  and  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Dry  Tor- 
tugas,  Florida.  At  the  Marine  Laboratory  at 
Woods  Hole  and  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Institute  courses  of  instruction  were  of- 
fered. At  the  other  laboratories  mentioned, 
the  work  was  entirety  that  of  research.  In 
the  Middle  and  Western  States  a  number  of 
collie  and  universities  conducted  summer 
laboratories;  the  University  of  Michigan  on 
land  owned  by  the  University  near  the  Straits 
of  Mackinaw,  ofTering  courses  in  field  zoOlogy 
and  botany,  with  especial  reference  to  (Eco- 
logical technique;  the  State  University,  the 
State  Collc^,  and  the  State  Kormal  Schools  of 
Washington,  a  laboratory  on  Friday  Harbor,  on 
San  Jnan  Island,  in  Puget  Sound;  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota,  a  laboratory  on  the 
shores  of  Devil's  Lake,  a  large  body  of  black- 
ish water  presenting  many  interesting  cecolog- 
ical  problems;  a  mountain  laboratory  at  Fal- 
land  9000  feet  above  sea  level,  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Colorado;  and  a  station  under  the* 
control  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  at  Port 
Roifrew,  Vancouver  Island,  were  among  those 
announced  for  the  year. 

Professor  W.  E.  Hitter,  Director  of  the  San 
Di^o  Station  at  La  Jolla,  Cal.,  has  resigned 
his  position  as  Professor  of  Zoology  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  work  of  the  laboratory. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has 
established  a  biolo^cal  station  at  Fairport, 
Iowa,  for  the  study  of  the  fresh  water  mussel. 
See  ZooUMT. 

The  Dove  Marine  Laboratory,  in  connection 
with  Armstrong  College,  was  formally  opened 
on  December  29,  1908,  by  the  Duke  of  Korthum- 
iMn-landL  The  Couniy  Council  of  Northumber- 
land have  contributed  £100  per  annum  for  its 
support. 

BIOIiOOY.  In  evolutionary  discussions, 
there  was  the  same  lack  of  agreement  among 
various  workers  as  to  the  value  of  the  several 
factors  that  characterized  the  literature  of  1908. 
Complete  agreement  is  perhaps  to  be  looked  for 
as  little  here  as  in  theology  or  politics,  but 
personal  animosities  are  unfortunatelv  too  fre- 
quently shown  in  the  discussions.  Thus  Poul- 
ton,  who  is  a  thoronghgoing  believer  in  the 
all-anfficiency  of  natural  selection,  criticises 
with  great  severity  the  claims  of  the  Men- 
delians.  or  as  he  calls  them,  the  "  Batesonians." 
His  own  position  is  based  largely  on  phenomena 
of  insect  coloration,  where  he  argues  that  colors 
are  in  many  cases  certainly  protective,  _  and 
could  only  have  reached  their  present  condition 
throui^  natural  selection  of  minute  variations. 
Mutations  are,  be  thinks,  very  rare,  and  have 
played  little  part  in  the  course  of  evolution. 
For  this  positicm,  howew,  Poulton  offen  little 
direct  evidence. 

Batesfm,  on  the  other  hand,  while  expressing 
himself  less  enthusiastically  in  a  new  edition 
of  his  work  on  Mendelism  than  he  did  in  the 
first  edition,  published  in  1902,  still  maintains 


that  the  study  of  genetics,  illuminated  as  it  is 
by  the  law  of  Mendel,  is  the  only  way  along 
which  progress  is  to  be  made'  in  the  study  of 
evolutionary  processes.  The  work  of  the 
biometricians  he  considers  of  no-  value  in  this 
connection,  while  in  regard  to  adaptations  aris- 
ing through  the  selection  of  small  variations, 
he  shows  that  this  would  be  difficult  to  accom- 
plish in  any  non-Lamarckian  evolution,  and  also 
claims  that  the  severity  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  has  been  overestimated.  "  Natural 
Selection  is  stem,  but  she  has  tolerant 
moods." 

An  important  book,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  student  of  genetics,  is  this  new  edition  of 
Bateson's  iiendel's  Principlea  of  Heredity,  in 
part  a  reprint  of  Mendel's  original  papers,  and 
iQ  part  summarizing  the  work  of  Mendelians 
in  recent  years.  Bateson  reviews  the  evidence 
for  the  inheritance  of  sex  as  a  Mendelian 
phenomenon,  and  concludes  that  most  observed 
phenomena  can  be  explained  on  the  assumption 
that  the  female  is  heterozygous,  with  femaleness 
dominant,  while  the  male  Is  a  homozygous  re- 
cessive. Wilson  and  others,  from  cytolt^cal 
studies,  have  concluded  that  the  male  Is 
heterozygous,  and  the  female  homozygous.- 
Bateson  suggests  that  the  discrepancy  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  animals  are  not  all  alike  in  this 
respect.  It  is  true  that  Bateson's  results  are 
derived  from  study  of  vertebrates  and  lepid- 
opterous  insects,  while  Wilson's  study  of  the 
chromosomes  are  on  other  groups  of  insects. 
The  accessory  chromosome  has  not  been  found 
in  the  Lepidoptera.  In  either  case  it  is  clear 
that  sex  is  determined  by  gametic  differentia- 
tion, and  not  by  external  conditions  following 
fertilization. 

It  has  been  shown  for  plants  by  de  Vries  that 
many  apparently  homogeneous  species  of  plants 
are  really  made  up  of  distinct  races,  and  that 
no  amount  of  selection  will  permanently  trans- 
form  one  of  these  races  into  another.  Jennings 
showed  that  the  same  condition  holds  for 
protozoa.  From  a  culture  of  Paranuncium  he 
isolated  eight  races  differing  from  one  another 
in  size.  Within  the  limits  of  a  race  occur  con- 
siderable size  variations.  If,  however,  we  breed 
from  the  largest  and  from  the  smallest  of  any 
one  race,  we  find  that  the  average  size  of  the 
descendants  in  the  two  cases  is  the  same.  Size 
differences  in  the  race  are  due  to  different  con- 
ditions of  nutrition,  and  no  permanent  improve- 
ment in  size  can  follow  any  amount  of  selec- 
tion. If  we  breed  from  the  largest  individuals 
trf  the  culture,  we  gradually  eliminate  the 
smaller  races,  but  no  amount  of  breeding  will 
increase  the  size  of  the  animals  beyond  the 
average  of  the  largest  race.  These  results  are 
important,  in  view  of  the  supposed  iU>ility  of 
natural  eelection  to  modify  indefinitely  a 
species. 

To  explain  cases  where  organs,  in  themselves 
indifferent,  are  apparently  affected  by  natural 
selection,  Darwin  supposed  that  these  vary  he- 
cause  "  correlated  "  with  organs  that  are  useful, 
but  the  nature  of  this  correlation  was  not  clear. 
It  is  now  known  that  many  organs  of  the  body 
produce  internal  secretions,  or  "hormoneB,** 
which  affect  the  character  of  other  organs,  and 
Parker  now  suggeitts  that  one  organ  may  be 
correlated  with  another  because  affected  by 
hormones  produced  by  it.  If  natural  selection 
causes  a  change  in  the  hormone-producing 
organ,  the  hormones  will  probably  vary,  with  a 
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consequent  variation  in  the  character  of  the 

correlated  organ. 

Erolutionistfl  in  recent  years  are  much  less 
inclined  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  acquired  characters  than  tbey  were 
twenty  years  ago,  though  there  have  been  as 
yet  no  definite  experiments  proving  that  it 
actually  does  occur,  Lata  reports  that  in  breed- 
ing experiments  on  pomace  flies  he  has  kept  the 
insects  for  forty-two  generations  in  small  glass 
tubes,  where  the  use  of  the  wings  was  impos- 
sible. In  spite  of  the  disuse  of  these  organs 
for  this  length  of  time,  there  was  no  indication 
cf  a  decrease  in  size.  On  the  other  lumd 
Eigenmann,  in  an  elaborate  paper  on  "Cave 
Vertebrates  of  America,"  publislied  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  bleached  condition  of  the  cave  fauna, 
and  the  degenerate  condition  of  the  eye,  are 
both  to  be  explained  through  the  transmission 
of  functional  modification. 

Coulter,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  botanist, 
declares  there  is  no  evidence  that  natural  selec- 
tion  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  origin 
of  species.  He  cites  especially  the  formanon 
of  thomSf  which  Welsmann  ccmsiders  excellent 
examples  of  protective  adaptations  aztd  shows 
that  th^  are  not  protective  oecause  they  do  not 
appear  when  the  plant  is  young  and  needs  them 
most,  and  because  experiment  has  shown  that 
they  arise  merely  as  a  response  to  poor  nutri- 
tive conditions.  Ritter  and  Ruthven,  in  studies 
of  Ascidians  and  snakes  respectively,  declare 
that  there  is  no  evidence  for  a  necessary  rela- 
tion  between  the  environmental  ctrnditions  of 
the  animals,  and  their  characters. 

Oflborn,  replying  to  Morgan's  statement  that 
the  philoaophic  z^logist  has  chosen  undirected 
variations  as  furnishing  the  material  for  natural 
selection,  challenges  the  zodlogists  to  produce 
a  single  instance  in  which  adaptive  characters 
are  being  accumulated  through  the  selection  of 
undirected  variations.  He  maintains  that  the 
philosophic  palseontologist  finds  the  material  for 
natural  selection  in  the  ensemble  of  an  enormous 
number  of  characters,  each  of  which  is  a  nnit, 

{torsuing  its  independent  history  and  moving 
n  direct  lines  of  which  the  palesontoloirist  has 


proof,  but  totally  fails  to  understand. 

Reighard,  as  a  result  of  experiments  on  coral 
reef  fishes,  concludes  that  the  brilliant  color 
of  the  fishes  is  not  in  any  sense  for  warning 
purposes,  because  the  fish  are  eaten  by  other 
ilah  if  caught,  but  ordinarily  are  protected  by 
their  habit  of  living  In  the  reef,  among  the 
coral  heads.  The  animals  have  no  need  of  pro- 
tective colors,  being  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  corals;  they  have  no  need  for  aggressive 
coloration,  because  they  can  obtain  their  in- 
vertebrate food  even  if  brilliantly  colored;  and 
the  colors  are  not  warning  as  stated  above. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  coloration  of  the 
animal  would  follow  whatever  direction  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  organism  would  lead  it, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  coral  reef  fish,  it  has 
led  to  brilliant  coloration.  Reighard  proposes 
to  call  this  "  Immunity  Coloration,"  since  it 
develops  because  the  animal  is  immune  to  the 
various  causes  which  have  produced  elsewhere 
other  types  of  coloration, 

Thayer  argues  that  there  is  no  true  mimicry, 
hut  tmtt  brilliant  colors,  as  in  the  skunk,  vari- 
ous insects,  etc.,  are  color  devices  which  enable 
the  animal  to  blend  with  the  background,  and 
thus  be  protected.   Apparent  mimiory  of  tme 


animal  by  another  is  simply  that  since  the  two 
live  on  identical  backgrounds,  they  must  vary 
in  the  same  direeUon  If  they  are  to  be  protec- 
tively colored. 

An  address  given  before  the  International 
Zoological  Congress  in  1907  by  J.  Loeb,  has 
now  been  published  in  an  expanded  form  under 
the  title,  Die  Chemische  Entwicklungserregung 
des  tierischen  Eies."  The  formation  of  a  fertil- 
isation membrane  wbich  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  egg  is  brought  about  by  a 
"  lysin "  wbich  comes  into  the  egg  with  the 
sperm.  Loeb  elsewhere  states  that  artificial 
parthenogenesig  may  be  produced  by  any  agency 
which  tends  to  produce  Iiamolyns,  as  fatty 
acids,  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  solanin, 
digltalin,  or  even  the  blood  of  mammals. 

BIRD  PBOTECTION.    See  Obioteoiloot. 

BIBOSAXL,  WiLLiAic  W.  An  American 
educator,  died  March  17,  1909.  He  wa«  bom 
at  Richmond,  Ind.,  in  1844,  and  graduated  at 
Earlham  College  in  1873.  From  1886  to  1893 
he  was  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the 
Friends'  Central  School  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  president  of  Swarthmone 
College,  serving  until  1902.  In  the  latter  year 
he  became  principal  of  the  Girls'  High  Sdiool 
in  Philadelphia. 

BIRTH  BATE.   See  VrrAi.  Statistics. 

BISHOP,  RoBGBT  R.  An  American  jurist, 
died  October  7,  1909.  He  was  born  in  1834, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1857.  Afterwards  he  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Boston.  He  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  for  three  years,  1879  to 
1882,  was  President  of  the  State  Senate.  In 
1882  he  was  Republican  candidate  for  Qoromor, 
bnt  was  defeated  after  a  close  contest  hy 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Most  of  his  legal  work 
was  concerned  with  railway  litigation.  In  1888 
he  was  appointed  an  oasoeiate  justice,  and 
served  continuously  up  to  within  sevoral  months 
of  his  death. 

BISMABOX  ABCHXPELAGO.   A  German 

protectorate  northeast  of  German  New  Guinea, 
to  which  it  is  attached  administratively.  In- 
cluding the  German  Solomon  Islands  (q.  v.), 
the  estimated  area  is  22,000  square  miles,  and 
the  estimated  population  260,000.  The  white 
inhabitants  in  1908  numbered  463  (322  Ger- 
man). There  are  Wesleyan  and  Catholic  mis- 
sions. The  total  cultivated  area  in  1908  was 
11,987  hectares.  The  chief  products  are  copra, 
cotton,  rubber,  and  coffee.  In  1907  the  imports 
amounted  to  2,589,000  marks,  and  the  exports 
1,690,000  marks  (copra,  1,521,971  marks), 

BLACKWELL,  Henbt  6.  An  American 
publicist  and  editor,  died  September  8,  1909. 
He  was  born  in  Bristol,  England,  in  1825.  In 
1832  his  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
settling,  in  1838,  in  Cincinnati.  He  began  his 
career  as  an  office  boy,  but  finally  became  trav- 
eling partner  in  a  hardware  firm.  In  1863  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Free  Soil  movement. 
In  1856  he  married  Lucy  Stone,  a  prominent 
Abolitionist.  In  1860,  with  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  George  William  Curtia 
and  others,  he  took  part  in  organizing  the 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  secretary  of  this  society. 
In  1872,  he,  with  bis  wife,  assumed  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Woman's  Journal,  started  in  1870 
by  Mary  A.  Livermore.   Tliis  position  he  held 
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tmtil  his  death.  Mr.  Blackwell  was  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  in 
the  United  States. 

BLENNEBHASSETT^  SiB  Rowland.  A 
British  publicist  and  educator,  died  March  22, 
1908.  He  was  bom  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland, 
in  1839.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  studied  also  at  Louvain,  Munich 
and  Berlin.  In  180S  he  was  chosen  Liberal 
membeT  of  ^rliament  from  Galway,  and  from 
1880  to  1885  represented  his  native  county.  He 
vaa  an  inspector  of  schools  from  1890  to  1897; 
and  president  of  Queens  College,  Cork,  1897  to 

1905.  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  wrote  much 
in  the  reviews,  chiefly  on  foreign  topics.  He 
^as  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  Pan-Germanio 
movement.  His  publication  of  an  interview 
with  Kafser  Wilhelm  II.  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph in  1908  was  one  of  the  moat  sensational 
political  episodes  of  that  year. 

B0TT.ZB8.  The  total  number  of  boiler  ex- 
pkwionfl  in  1009,  according  to  the  magazine 
LocomoUw,  pnbl^hed  by  the  Hartford  Steam 
BoilCT  Inspection  and  Insurance  Co.,  was  650, 
the  greatest  number  reported  in  any  one  year. 
There  were  470  in  1908,  471  in  1007,  431  in 
1900,  and  450  in  1906.  But  while  the  number 
of  explosions  was  greater  in  1009  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  number  of  deaths  was  less  than  it  has 
been  for  any  year  since  1004.  The  number  of 
persons  Itilled  by  boiler  explosions  in  1908  was 
227,  against  281  in  1908.  300  in  1907,  235  in 

1906,  388  in  1006,  and  220  in  1004;  and  the 
number  of  persons  injured  (but  not  killed)  in 
1900  was  422,  against  531  in  1908,  420  in  1907. 
467  in  1006.  685  in  1906,  and  394  in  1904. 

During  the  year  1909  there  were  many  very 
serious  explosions,  but  there  was  none  in  which 
the  loss  of  life  approached  the  appalling  total 
that  characterized  the  great  explosion  at  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  in  1905,  or  the  one  on  the  U.  S. 
gunboat  Bennington,  in  the  same  year.  The 
worst  boiler  explosion  of  1008,  so  far  as  loss 
of  life  and  injury  to  person  was  concerned,  was 
the  one  that  occurred  in  Denver,  Colo.,  On  June 
16.  By  this  explosion  six  persons  were  killed, 
and  six  others  were  more  or  leas  seriously  in- 
jured. This  explosion  resulted  in  an  immediate 
damage  to  property  of  $60,000. 

BOXrVXA.  An  interior  republic  of  South 
America.  The  capital  ia  Sucre.  The  ten  de- 
partments and  colonial  territory  comprising  the 
republic  have  an  estimated  area  of  473,660 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  population 
( 1908}  of  2,267.935.  The  census  of  1900 
showed  1,744,668  inhabitants,  and  the  estimate 
of  1906,  1,063,816.  In  1000  60.8  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants  were  Indians,  26.7  per  cent, 
mestizos,  and  12.7  per  cent,  whites.  Estimated 
population  of  the  larger  towns  ( 1906 )  :  La 
Paz,  67,235;  Cochabamba,  24,512;  Potosi,  23,450; 
Sucre.  23,416;  Oruro,  20,670;  Santa  Cniz,  20,- 
835;  Tarija,  7817;  Trinidad,  4810.  Primary  in- 
struction is  free  and  nominally  compulsory.  Some 
provisions  are  made  for  secondary  and  higher 
education.  The  state  religion  and  that  prevail- 
ing among  the  people  ia  Roman  Catholicism. 

Pboddctioit  and  Cohuebce.  Bolivia  depends 
Uainty  upon  her  mineral  wealth,  which  includes 
numerous  metals  and  is  rich,  abundant,  and 
widely  distributed.  Next  in  im^^rtance  is  agri- 
enltore,  but  both  this  industry  and  mining,  in 
propcrtion  to  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  are 
little  developed*  partly  on  account  of  the  difficul- 


ties of  transportation.  Among  vegetable  prod- 
ucts, the  most  Important  commercially  is  rubber, 
although  in  1908  the  output  showed  a  marked 
decline;  other  products  are  cacao,  cinchona,  and 
coffee.  Wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  potatoes  are 
cultivated,  mainly  for  local  consumption.  The 
leading  mineral  products  are  tin,  silver,  and 
copper.  The  annual  gold  production  anHmnts 
to  about  $349,000.  In  1008  the  production  of 
tin  was  greater  than  in  1907,  but,  owing  to  a 
fall  in  price,  the  value  was  less.  Bolivian  tin 
assays  60  per  cent.  pure.  The  tin  and  bismuth 
mines  and  the  copper  mines  of  Corocoro  are 
among  the  richest  in  the  world,  but  develop- 
ment, especially  of  the  copper  and  bismuth,  has 
not  yet  attained  large  proportions.  Foreign 
commerce  has  been  as  follows,  in  bolivianos: 


1906  1907  1908 

Imports    81.997,000     34,6«S.000  40,807,867 

Exports    60,757,000     46,902,000  43.78^,198 


The  principal  imports  are  cotton  and  woolen 
textiles,  provisions,  cattle,  machinery  and  hard- 
ware, and  wines  and  spirits.  The  chief  ex- 
port is  tin  barilla,  which  in  1907  amounted  to 
27,677,781  kilos,  valued  at  20.892,003  bolivianos; 
in  1803,  28,038,283  kilos,  valued  at  20,501,021 
bolivianos.  The  mining  sections  from  which 
the  19U8  export  came  were:  Potosi,  18,139,148 
kilos;  Oruro,  9,620,025;  La  Paz,  2,008,032; 
Cochabamba,  170,177.  Next  to  tin  ranks  silver, 
with  an  export  value  in  1907  of  0,483,464 
bolivianos,  and  in  1908,  7,007,037  bolivianos. 
Other  exports  in  1907  and  1908  were,  in  boli- 
vanoa,  respectively:  Copper,  2,662,692  and  1,- 
233,195;  bismuth,  936,003  and  306,622;  gold, 
9730  and  61,600;  rubber,  8,841,380  and  4,905,- 
493.  Of  the  imports  in  1908  Germany  fur- 
nished approximately  26  per  cent.,  the  United 
States,  20  per  cent..  Great  Britain,  16  per 
cent.,  Chile,  9  per  cent.,  and  France,  less  than 
7  per  cent.  The  principal  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  railway  materials  and  cotton 
goods.  On  account  of  the  construction  of  an 
Argentine  railway  to  Quiaca  on  the  Bolivian 
frontier,  imports  by  way  of  Argentina  showed 
a  notable  increase  in  1808. 

CoHHViTiCATiONS.  Difficulties  In  transpor- 
tation and  travel  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  material  development  of  the 
Republic.  In  1909  the  trunk  railway  lines  had 
a  length  of  about  400  miles,  affording  direct 
rail  communication  from  Lake  Titicaca,  via 
Oruro,  to  Antofagasta.  on  the  Chilean  coast. 
Branch  lines  were  under  construction  from 
Oruro  to  Cochabamba  and  Potosf,  and  new  lines 
bad  been  located  from  Potosf  to  Tupiza  and 
from  La  Paz  to  Puerto  Pando.  Prelimlnaiy 
work  has  begun  on  a  line  from  Brazil  to  the 
Beni  region,  about  300  miles;  it  will  open  up 
a  country  rich  in  rubber  and  cabinet  woods. 
From  Arica  (Chile)  to  La  Paz  (337  miles),  a 
railway  ia  under  construction,  of  which  186 
miles  will  be  in  Bolivian  territory;  branches 
will  connect  with  the  Tacora  and  with  Corocoro. 
There  is  communcation  by  rail  from  La  Paz 
to  Ouaqui  (69  miles),  thence  by  steamboBit  on 
Lake  Titicaca  to  Puno,  Peru  (180  miles),  and 
from  that  point  by  rail  to  Mollendo,  on  the 
Peruvian  coast  (324  miles).  River  communica- 
tion by  steamboat  is  open  from  Villa  Bella  to 
Parfl.  (Brazil),  on  the  Amazon  (2516  miles), 
and  from  Puerto  Suarez  to  Montevideo  and 
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Buenos  Ayres   (about  1740  miles),  hy  way  of  Aboentina  and  Abbitbation,  Intebnation^al. 

the  Paraguay,  ParanA,  and  Plata  rivers.    The  In  August  President  Ismail  Montes  retired  and 

aggregate  length  of  Boliviaa  naiHgable  rivera  was  succeeded  by  Seflor  Villazon  on  August 

is  estimated  at  12,000  miles.   There  are  over  12.    President  Montes  was  opposed  to  the  Ar- 

2300  miles  of  wagon  roads,  about  1800  miles  of  gentina  boundary  award  and  Sellor  VfUazon  be- 

Which  connect  the  Tarious  industrial  centres.  lieved  in  accepting  it,  although  it  was  unfavor- 

For  1906  the  number  of  post-offices  is  reported  able  to  Bolivia, 

as  192,  and  of  postal  employees,  277.   The  tele-  BOLL  WESVIL.    See  Cotton. 

graph  system  comprised  2986  miles,  of  which  BOOTS  AJH)  SHOES.    The  depression  and 

2088  miles  were  owned  by  the  government.  uncertainty  in  this  industry  which  prevailed  in 

Finance.    Complete    and    final    figures    of  1908  were  not  as  marked  in  1009.    At  the  close 

national  finance  are  not  available.    The  esti-  of  the  former  year  the  agitation  for  free  hides 

mated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1908  were:  was  plainly  in  evidence  and  during  1909  the 

16,026,378  bolivianos  and  16^18^16  bolivianos  tariff  (q.  v.)  figured  largely  in  the  boot  and 

respectively,  for  1909.  shoe  industry.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Boot  t 

Besides  treasury  bonds  amounting  to  2,600,-  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  held  in  New 

000  bolivianos,  the  internal  debt  stood  at  4,-  York  on  June  11,  a  free  hide  campaign  was  put 

346,529  bolivianos  in  1907,  when  there  was  no  under  way  and  organized  work  for  the  cause 

recognized  external  debt.    Early  in  1909  it  was  was  done  during  the  tariff  discussions.   The  bill 

announced  that  the  Bolivian  government  had  when  passed  contained  a  free  hides  proviso  and 

contracted  a  loan  of  $2,500,000  with  J.  P.  Mor-  the  flrat  cargo  of  hides  imported  free  of  duty 

gan  and  Company,  of  New  York.  arrived  from  South  America  and  was  entered 

On  September  14,  1906,  the  Congress  enacted  at  the  port  of  Beaton,  August  6.  The  tariff  law 
a  law  providing  for  the  adoption  of  the  gold  also  reduced  the  duties  on  imported  shoes  from 
standard,  which  became  the  standard  of  the  2fi  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the 
country  by  the  President's  promulgation  of  new  rates  went  into  effect  on  October  1.  An  in- 
December  31,  1908.  The  monetary  unit  is  made  dustrial  dispute  of  long  standing  between  the 
the  boliviano,  worth  38.93  cents  (that  is,  12.50  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  at  Brockton, 
bolivianos  to  the  pound  sterling).  Under  the  Mass.,  and  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Company,  which 
silver  standard,  the  value  of  the  boliviano  particularly  serious  in  1908,  was  settled  in 
fluctuated;  in  July,  1908,  it  was  about  39.3  October,  1909,  and  the  latter  began  to  put  in  op- 
cents,  and  in  October,  1907,  about  49.9  cents.  eration  at  Brockton  its  manufacturing  plants 

Abmt.    Compulsory  military  service  is  re-  ^hici,  had  been  closed  or  moved  away  on  ac- 

Snired  of  males  from  the  twentieth  to  the  eount  of  difficulties  with  organized  labor.  In 

ftieth  year,  but  this  has  never  been  vigorously  New  England   the   boot  and   shoe  industry 

enforced,  though  various  reforms  in  connection  showed  desirable  improvement  over  1908,  and 

with  a  reorganization  of  the  army  in  1907  were  Haverhill  and  Brockton  exceeded  all  previous 

put  under  way.   There  were  in  1009  five  in-  years  in  the  amount  of  their  shipments.  The 

fantry  battalions,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  ghoe  shipments  from  Boston,  by  no  means  the 

mountain  artillery  regiment,   with  an  extra  greatest  on  record,  showed  a  substantial  gain 

cavalry   and   an  extra   artillery   regiment  in  over  1908.    Despite  the  tariff  reduction  at  the 

process  of  formation,  making  a  standing  army  end  of  the  year  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 

of  about  3000  men,  though  reserves,  territorial  prospect  of  cheaper  leather  and  it  was  evident 

guards  and  other  forces  make  possible  a  war  that  a  general  increase  in  the  price  of  boots  and 

strength  estimated  from  80,000  to  177300  men  ghoes  would  be  agreed  upon  in  the  coming  year, 

upon  mobilization.   The  Mauser  rifle  model  of  o    -  u^-,™- 

18M  is  used  and  there  were  being  added  in  Shoe  Shipments  fbom  Boston 

1909,   modern   shielded   fleld  guns   from  the   

French  Creueot  works.  1905: ! ! ! ! ! ! . !  1 1 !  . . . .  5  058  796 

Govebnuent.    The    executive    authority   !s  isoe  5,082,578  '• 

vested  in  a  president,  who  is  elected  for  a  term  J|g7  I'ms'I?!  " 

of  tour  years,  and  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  1909*  *  ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'  '.'. '.'.'.4  ire  M7  " 

five  members.   The  legislative  power  devolves  — •  — '■  . 

upon  a  congress  of  two  hous»,  the  Senate  (16  The  shoes  shipped  from   Boston  are  estl- 

members)  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (72  mated  at  76  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  New 

members).    The  departments  are  administered  England  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  production  of 

by  prefects,  appointed  by  the  President.    The  the  United  States. 

President  is  Eliodoro  Villaz6n  (elected  May  2,  The  distribution  of  American  boots  and 
1909).  shoes  covers  a  wide  range  of  countries.  Trop- 
Hibtobt.  On  January  13  the  arbitration  ical  and  subtropical  countries  offer  the  largest 
treaty  pending  between  the  United  States  and  market  for  this  class  of  manufactures  ex- 
Bolivia  was  ratifled  by  the  United  States  ported  from  the  United  States.  Cuba  stands  at 
Senate.  On  July  10,  after  the  announcement  the  head  of  the  list,  fully  36  per  cent,  of  the 
of  the  srward  in  Peru's  favor  1^  the  President  year's  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  having  been 
of  Argentina,  Figueroa  Alcorta,  in  the  bound-  sent  to  that  republic,  compared  with  13  per 
ary  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Argentina,  both  cent,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  10  per  cent  to 
the  Argentine  and  Peruvian  legations  were  Canada,  9J  per  cent,  to  Mexico,  8  per  cent,  to 
mobbed,  but  the  Bolivian  government  promised  other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda,  nearly  7  per 
satisfaction  for  these  acts  of  violence  and  de-  cent,  to  Central  America,  about  3  per  cent  to 
clared  martial  law.  After  the  announcement  of  Germany,  and  about  2  per  cent  each  to  France 
the  government  that  it  would  not  accept  the  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

award  the  disorders  ceased  (July  14).  At  the  end  In  addition  to  the  exports  of  American  boots 

of  July  it  was  announced  that  Bolivia  and  Peru  and  shoes  to  foreign  countries  there  were  sent 

bad  agi^  to  open  direct  negotiations  with  each  to  Alaska  in  the  12  months  of  1909  103,882 

Other  for  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute.   See  pairs,  valued  at  9267,646;  to  Hamii.  165,884 
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pairs,  valued  at  $291,647;  and  to  Porto  Rico,   ■  —  '■' 

669,284  pairs,  valued  at  $716,715.   The  number  United  States 

of  pairs  sent  to  the  Philippines  (which,  how-  yww*^"                            Fairs  Value 

ever,  are  included  in  the  statement  of  exporta    , 

to  foreign  counmes,  above  recorded)  was  191,-  ims   1,891,220         1,944  429 

398  pairs,  valued  at  $376,861,  making  the  toUl  190S   4,679,164  7,244,726 

•Upments  to  the  non-contiguous  territories  of  "™   S'SSI'ZS!  J?'J2MH 

the  United  SUtes  1.120,248  pairs,  valued  at  6.773,984  ii,44»,226 

$1,641,868.  BOBNBO.   An  East  Indian  island,  having  an 

In  Its  contributions  to  the  world's  r^uire-  estimated  area  of  293.500  square  miles  aal  an 

mentfl  of  boots  and  shoefl  the  United  States  estimated  population  of  1,680.000.    The  island 

ba^  made  rapid  progress   especially  In  recent  belongs  partly   to  Great  Britain   and  partly 

^f?"*,^;,  ^"-^"^    .Lrt^LI^P**-       ^""^o^^*  Wthirds)    to   the  Netherlands. 

^^^folj*'^^'                                    i^'/f  BBITI8H    NOBTH    BOBNEO;    BbUKEI;  SAUWAXi 

2  664.370  pairs;  and  m  1909,  6.773,934  pairs,  Dutch  East  Indies. 
the  largest  number  on  record.  Meantime  the  ■o/^o-vrrA  -rr-D-Dv-n/Mm-uA  t,  ^ 
value  o?  exporU  increased  from  $417,758  in  ^  KEBZEGOVINA.  Formerly 
1879  to  $642;066  in  1889,  $3,668,435  in  1899.  ^i"'',  provinces,  lying  west  of  Servia  and 
and  $11,443,225  in  the  year  1909,  which,  how-  !^"th  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia;  from  1878  to 
ever,  was  slightly  less  than  in  1907.  when  6i  occupied  and  administwed  by  Austna-Hun- 
million  pairs  were  exported.  These  figures  re-  f^^p  annexed  to  Austria-Hungary,  by  procla- 
late  onlyto  boots  antT ihoes  of  leather,  and  do  f  ^hon  of  the  ^peror-King  September  5, 
not  include  those  of  India  rubber,  of  which  l»So.  ^"i^oo'AI*®  ^?T*  Population 
over  3,000,000  pairs  were  exported  in  1909.  (IWS).  1328,379,  aliout  OM-third  Mohamme- 
ThiB  growth  S  exportation^  from  364,000  than  one-third  Ori- 
pairs  in  1879  to  6J50,000  in  1909,  has  Orthodox.  The  capital  and  largest  town 
foought  the  United  States  to  the  head  of  tlie  1?  .  Sarayevo,  with  over  41,500  inhabitants. 
Hst^  boot  and  shoe  exporting  nations  of  the  P"n>ary  instruction  is  free,  but  not  coropul- 
wld,  if  measured  by  value  of  the  exports,  or  ^/J;  *i?7  there  were  379  primary  schools, 
second  in  the  list,  if  measured  by  tl»  num-  lower  Mohammedan  schools,  five  ©Tnnasia, 
ber  of  pairs  exported.  The  principal  boot  and  "^Ischule,  11  advanced  schools  for  girU, 
shoe  exV)rting  countries  are  Germany,  Spain,  *nd  a  number  of  institutions  for  technical  and 
France,  the  United  States  and  the  Umted  mdustnal  instruction.  Agriculture,  a  though  in 
Kingdom,  and  the  exports  from  the  United  a  low  sUt©  of  development  »  the  prmcipal  oc- 
States  exceed  in  value  those  of  any  other  coun-  cupation  of  the  people.  Tobacco  fs  a  leading 
tiT,  though  in  number  of  pairs  exported  the  crop,  and  corn,  wheat,  barley,  lye,  millet,  buck- 
United  Sfngdom  rtill  exceeds  the  United  SUtes.  ;^*>«t,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  flax,  hemp  and 
In  the  calendar  year  1893  the  number  of  pairs  t^^}*^  cultivated.  The  raising  of  live-stock 
of  boots  and  shbes  exported  from  the  Ubited  la. important.  There  is  a  considerable  output  of 
States  was  but  588,003,  valued  at  $726,210,  and  minerals,  including  coalj  iron,  salt,  copper,  man- 
those  from  the  United  Kingdom,  8,316,688,  val-  8»nese,  chromium,  and  mercury.  Coal  produc- 
ued  at  $8,259,580.  In  1896  the  toUl  exporta-  t^^^  in  1907  amounted  to  621^178  tons,  iron 
tion  of  American  boots  and  shoes  for  the  first  ore  150,684  tons,  manganese  7000  tons;  the  pro- 
time  exceeded  one  million  pairs,  being  1,141,-  °*  f""  iron  was  48,946  tons,  valued  at 
033  pairs,  against  8,940,216  pairs  from  the  3>298,947  kronen  (1  kronen  =  20  3  cents). 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  calendar  year  1909,  wrought  iron  24,233  tons  (4.882,990  kronen), 
the  quantity  exported  from  the  United  States  ^^^""^"^  ?^ 

was  6,773.934  pairs,  valued  at  $11,448,225  and  The  output  of  salt  in  1907  was  21,148  tons, 

from  the  UniteTKingdom.  10,089,960  pairs,  val-  yalued    at    2,326.269    kronen.  M^ufactur- 

ned  at  $11,170,768.    The  values  of  boot  and  mg   is  not   highly  developed,   but   there  are 

shoe  exportationa  from  other  leading  exporters  various  factories  for   sugar,   chemicals,  wood 

were,  in  1908,  the  latest  available  year,  from  products,  matehes,  etc.    Bosnia  and  Herzegov- 

Germany,  $3,648,000;   France,  $2,067,000;  and  ina  are  includedin  the  Austro-Hungarian  cen- 

Spain.  $1,466,000.  5™  territory.    The  principal  Imports  afe  cot. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  ton  textiles,  oereals,  flour,  clothing.  Iron  manu- 

pairs  and  value  of  boots  and  shoes  exported  factures  and  machinery,  sugar,  and  beverages. 

Som  the  United  States  and  the  United  King-  The  leading  exporta  include  cereals  and  flour, 

dom.  respectively,  at  quinquennial  periods  from  vegetables  and  fruits,  live-stock  and  skins,  iron 

1893  to  1909.   It  will  be  noted  that  the  growth  and  chemicals.    In  1907  the  estimated  imports 

in  exportations  from  the  United  States  has  from  Austria-Hungary   and  foreign  countries 

been  over  1000  per  cent,  and  in  those  from  the  were  valued  at  114,492,195  kronen;  the  exports, 

United  Kingdom  but  about  36  per  cent.;  also  112,100,703  kronen.    In  19(»  the  imports  and 

that  the  averace  value  per  pair  of  the  boots  and  exports  were  valued  at  121,686,325  kronen  and 

shoes  exported,  including  those  of  all  classes  108,951,274  kronen,  respectively.  The  length  of 
and  for  ihildren  as  well  as  for  adults,  was,  in  railways  reported  in  operation  in  1909  was 

1908,  $1.69  for  those  from  the  United  States,  984  miles.    Postofflces  fn  1908  numbered  137, 

and  $1.11  for  those  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  telegraph  offices  164,  with  1931  miles  of 

line  and  4824  miles  of  wire.    The  estimated 
TTn»<u«  mntrAnm  rcvcnue  and  expenditure  for  1908  amounted  to 
calendar           "Wiea  JMUgaom  66,487,969  kronen  and   66,482,018   kronen,  re- 
Year                                  Pairs           Value  spectively;  for  1909,  71,320,483  and  71,299,013, 

lg93                                  8,816,588       %  8.259.580  reBpectively.    Bosnia  and  Herze^vina  are  ad- 

18*8                                7,667.040          7,270,215  ministered  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  minister  ot 

■IJM   10  UOKM  finance   (Baron  Stephan  BuriAn  de  Rajecs  in 

vm  V^V^V^V^\V^V^'^\llM9%ll        ulnoiwl  1909).    For  history,  see  AusTBiA-HoHaAiiv. 
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BOSTON.    See  Ma'ssachusettb. 

BOSTON  FTTBLIC  LIBRABY.  A  public 
Institufcion  which  embraces  the  library  system 
of  Boston,  Mass.  It  was  founded  in  1864.  The 
number  of  Tolumes  in  the  library  on  December 
31,  1009,  was  nearly  1,000,000.  The  total  cir- 
culation for  1009  for  home  use  was  1,647,846, 
of  which  207,667  volumes  were  taken  from  the 
central  library,  and  1,124,466  from  the  branches 
and  stations.  The  library  had  in  1900  about 
30  branches  throughout  the  city.  The  librarian 
is  Bbrace  G.  Wadlin. 

BOTANICAIi  SOCIETY  OF  AHEBICA. 
Bee  BoTANT. 

BOTANY.  One  of  the  events  of  1009  of 
great  importance  to  botanists  was  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Charles  Dan^n,  and  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  pnblieation  of  his  Origin  of 
Speciet.  This  dual  event  was  observed  by 
Bcientiflo  societies  throughout  the  world,  and 
a  formal  Darwin  centenary  celebration  was 
held  at  Cambridge  University,  England,  on  June 
22,  1909,  which  was  attended  by  248  official  dele- 
gates representing  universities,  societies,  and 
other  scientific  bodies  in  28  countries  of  the 
world.  The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Botani<»l  Society  of  America  was  held  at  Bos- 
ton, December  26,  1900,  to  January  1,  1910,  in 
affiliation  with  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  The  Society  of  Plant 
Pathologists  held  its  meeting  at  the  same  time. 
A  new  botanical  laboratory  was  formally  opened 
in  the  University  College.  London,  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1909.  Sir-  Daniel  Morris,  well-known  for 
his  work  in  economic  botany,  retired  from  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the 
British  West  Indies  and  Francis  Watts  was  ap- 
pointed his  sueoessor.  Dr.  G.  Karsten  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  botany  in  the  University 
of  Halle,  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  F.  Nolle. 
Dr.  Carl  -Corens  has  been  chosen  successor  to 
Dr.  W.  Zopf,  deceased,  at  Mllnster.  Dr.  H.  Mol- 
isch  succeeded  Dr.  J.  Wiesner  as  director  of 
the  plant  physiological  laboratory  at  Vienna 
University.  James  Britten,  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Botany,  retired  after  40  years'  service. 
Dr.  £.  Ch.  Hansen,  well-known  for  bis  work  on 
veaata  and  fermentation,  and  Prof.  J.  Barbosa 
Kodrigues,  director  of  tAe  botanic  garden  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  died  during  the  year. 

Plant  Bbeedino.  Among  some  of  the  recent 
investigations  on  economic  lines  that  show  the 
applicability  of  the  Mendelian  theory  to  plant 
breeding  may  be  mentioned  those  of  DeLoach 
and  Balls  on  cottons,  the  latter  author  showing 
21  unit  characters  in  cotton  plants.  Sutton,  in 
crosses  wiUi  turnips  and  other  species  of  Bras- 
siea,  shows  lliSendelian  behavior  of  the  unit 
ebaraeters,  fleshy  roots,  and  curled  leaves.  Nils- 
■on-Ehle  shows  practically  all  the  supposed  mu- 
tants of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereals  split  in 
Mendelian  fashion.  East  found  that  flint  and 
dent  corns  differ  in  a  number  of  correlated  char- 
acters and  these  combinations  are  maintained 
when  bred  with  sweet  corn.  Emerson  shows 
^at  in  beans  there  are  two  distinct  units  for 
mottling,  one  typical  Mendelian,  the  other  only 
evident  in  the  heterozygote  state.  Bauer- thinks 
the  great  number  of  fluctuating  variations  in 
garden  nasturtiums  is  due  to  Mendelian  'splitting 
of  minor  unit  characters.  The  matter  of  non- 
splitting  hybrids  has  been  considered  by  Lock, 
Burbank,  and  others,  and  its  importance 
should  he  rigidly  investigated.   Darbishire  has 


examined  the  starch  grains  of  peas  in  reference 
to  those  found  in  hybrids,  and  Miss  Wheldale 
has  given  an  account  of  the  behavior  of  floral 
pigments  in  hybrids.  Shiill  discusses  the  pure 
line  method  of  com  breeding,  while  Collins 
maintains  that  broad  breeding  in  corn  will  give 
the  best  results.  The  present  status  of  punt 
breeding  with  alfalfa,  cotton,  tobacco,  cereals, 
fruits,  for  disease  resistance,  etc.,  is  well  sum- 
marized in  the  fifth  Annual  Beport  of  the 
American  Breeders'  Association.  The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Colum- 
bia, Missouri,  January  6-S,  1909. 

Plant  Phtsioloqt.  A  large  number  of 
studies  on  the  vital  activities  and  processes  of 
plants  were  published  during  1900.  The  ques- 
tion of  light  perception  by  plants  has  been  a 
subject  of  controversy,  the  perceptive  power 
of  certain  epidermal  cells  being  affirmed  and  de- 
nied. Bose  has  contended  that  impulse  travels 
through  the  fibrovaecular  bundles  of  plants,  but 
many  investigators  hold  that  the  power  of  trans- 
mission of  excitation  is  a  function  possessed  by 
all  tissues  where  there  is  continuity  of  proto- 
plasm. Weisner  finds  that  finely  divided  leaves 
favor  assimilation  by  the  plant  by  increasing 
leaf  surface  and  lowering  temperature.  The 
method  by  which  the  transpiration  column  in 
the  plant  is  maintained  is  still  in  dispute.  Dixon 
offers  additional  evidence  against  the  so-called 
vital  theory  of  the  ascent  of  sap.  Bergen  has 
shown  that  plants  growing  in  hiunid  atmos- 
pheres acquire  a  greater  capacity  for  transpira- 
tion than  normal,  and  Smith  in  studies  in  the 
Tropics  found  a  relationship  between  the  tem< 
perature  of  leaves,  their  color,  and  transpira- 
tion. Young  red  leaves  have  the  hi^est  inter- 
nal temperatiire  and  also  the  most  rapid  trans- 
piration. 

The  studies  on  the  constitution  of  chloro- 
phyll are  being  continued  by  Stahl,  March- 
lewski,  Haiiamann,  and  others,  Willstktter  has 
recently  shown  that  magnesium  is  a  constant 
constituent  of  chlorophyll  and  that  starch  for- 
mation is 'in  some  way  associated  with  the  pres- 
ence of  magnesium.  It  seems  well  established 
that  plants  under  co'tain  conditions  can  derive 
their  carbon  from  culturecr  in  which  they  are 
grown  and  that  formaldehyde  gas  in  small 
quantities  can  be  utilized  by  the  leaves  of 
plants.  Euler  claims  that  oxalic  acid  is  an 
oxidation  product  of  the  plant  and  not  an  in- 
termediate product  of  photosynthesis.  Parkin 
has  shown  that  in  snowdrop  leaves  sucrose  pre- 
cedes hexoses  in  photosynthesis  and  not  the 
converse.  Palladin  claims  dextrose  to  be  the 
initial  product  of  carbon  assimilation  and  that 
it  is  the  parent  material  from  which  all  aro- 
matic compounds  are  formed. 

The  effect  of  temperature  and  other  physical 
agencies  on  various  vital  functions  has  been 
inve';tigated.  Becquerel  found  that  seed  of 
^lieat,  mustard,  and  alfalfa  would  withstand 
trying,  sealed  in  a  vacuum,  kept  for  3  weeks  at 
the  temperature  of  liquid  air  and  77  hours  in 
liquid  hydrogen  at  -263°  C,  without  losing 
their  power  of  germination.  Maksunov  found 
mistletoe,  pine  needles,  and  spirtea  buds  to  con- 
tinue respiration  at  -20°  C.  Starch  conversion 
in  twigs  of  mulberry  was  favored  at  tempera- 
tures of  60  to  70°  C.  and  ceased  at  80".  Cloudy 
weather  has  been  found  to  retard  assimilation 
of  wheat  plants,  four  or  five  times  as  much  car- 
bon dioxid  being  assimilated  during  bright 
weather*  with  a  corresponding   increase  in 
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starch.  The  estimated  amount  of  stanih  formed  a  disease  of  apples  and  pears  in  North  Carolina 

in  a  field  of  wheat  on  a  cloudy  day  was  7  kg.  due    to    Sypochnus    ochroleucua,    a  fungus 

per  hectare  as  compared  with  33  kg.  on  a  bright  hitherto  known  only  from  Brazil ;  a  bacterial 

one.    Beed  has  shown  tliat  potash  salts  are  disease   of   lettuce;   a   leaf  spot  (Altemaria 

necessar;^  for  starch  formation  by  plants,  phos-  dianthi)  of  carnations;  and  antbracnose  of  figs 

phonis  is  closely  connected  with  carbohydrate  (CoUetotrichum  caricas).   Among  diseases  com- 

'transformation,  calcium  is  needed  for  the  ac-  mon  in  Europe,  some  of  them  very  destructive, 

tivity  of  tihloropbyll,  and  magnesium  for  the  whidi  were  reported  in  America  for  the  first 

activity  of  the  chloroplasts.  time    are     the    black    scab    of  potatoes 

Root  excretions  have  been  studied  by  many,  (Chryaophlyotia  endobiotica)  ;  the  whue  pine 

Sbnd  Stoklasa  and  Ernst  find  that  under  normal  blister  blight  {Peridermium  atrobi) ;  the  crown 

conditions  cartmnic  acid  alone  is  excreted.    If  gall  of  alfalfa  [Urophlyctia  alfalfct) ;  the  silver 

toxic    properties    are    present   they    are    the  leaf  disease  of  pliims,  cherries,  etc.;  and  the 

product  of  incomplete  oxidation.    Much  atten-  nematode  disease  of  wheat  due  to  Tylenehut 

tion  has  been  given  to  the  lime  and  magnesium  tritid.  , 

ratio  required  by  plants,  and  various  proper-  Considerable  interest  has  been   aroused  by 

tions  have  been  worked  out  for  different  crops,  studies  carried  on  at  the  Illinois,  Nebraska,  and 

Studies  on  proteolytic  and  other  ferments  are  North  Carolina  experiment  stations  on  the  cause 

being  carried  on  by  a  number  of  investigators,  of  mouldy  com.  The  fungus  Dfplodta  ama 

and  the  presence  of  glueosids,  enzyms,  eto..  in  seems  commonly  associated  with  1%  kdA.  E.  F. 

-the  plant  world  is  found  of  very  frequoit  occur-  Smith  suggests  a  possible  connection  between 

renoe.    Freezing  and   anEesthetics  have   been  this  fungus  on  corn  and  the  cornstalk  disease 

found  to  liberate  hydrocyanic  acid  from  cyano-  of  cattle  and  pellagra  in  man. 

ffenetic  glueosids.    That  color  in  plants  cpn  be  In  Europe,  aside  from  the  commonly  known 

influenc^  and  entirely  changed  by  chemical  plant  diseases  whose  control  is  being '  investi- 

agencies  has  been  shown  by  Kraemer,  Bunyan,  gated,  considerable  uneasiness  has  been  caused 

and  others.  Combes  found  that  anthocyanin,  the  by  epidemics  of  oak  mildew  in  France  and 

red  oolorinv  matter  of  plants,  is  associated  with  Italy;  leaf  curl  of  potatoes  in  Germany;  black 

an  accumulation  of  starch  and  glueosids.   The  scab  of  potatoes  doe  to  ChryaopMyoiia  endobio- 

great  lifting  power  of  plants  is  shown  by  Stone,  (ico  in  Germany,  England,  and  elsewhere.  This 

-who  found  »onds  of  the  ostrich  fern  lifting  Is  probably  one  of  the  most  destructive  potato 

a  cement  vralk,  the  power  required  being  esti-  diseases  observed  in  recent  years.    It  is  claimed 

mated  at  361  gm.  per  square  millimetre.  that  this  and  the  leaf  curl  disease  reduced  the 

Plant  PatholooT.  A  considerable  number  potato  crop  of  Germany  by  60  per  cent,  in 
of  plant  troubles  that  have  been  attributed  to  1908.  The  American  gooseberry  mildew  is  still 
fungus  attacks  are  now  believed  to  be  due  to  giving  much  concern  in  northern  Europe,  where 
abnormal  weather  conditions,  and  the  inveati-  It  seems  quite  destructive, 
gations  of  Morse,  Clinton,  Stone,  Qraebner,  and  Freeman  and  Johnson  have  shown  that  the 
others  seem  to  substantiate  their  claims.  A  loose  smuts  of  wheat  and  barley  may  be  con- 
number  of  epidemics  of  tree  diseases  seem  to  trolled  by  soaking  the  seed  grain  in  cold  water 
have  followed  winters  of  unusual  severity,  and  for  five  hours  and  hot  water  (52-64°  C.)  for 
it  is  probable  that  the  injury  was  primarily  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Similar  results  were 
due  to  the  fKesiiw.  This  is  particularly  true  obtained  in  Germany  by  drying  the  grain  in  air 
of  white  pine  bll^t,  which  appeared  in  New  heated  to  60-65°  C.  The  possibility  of  con- 
England,  trolling  pape  black  rot  by  spraying  with  Bor- 

The  perfect  stage  of  a  number  of  fun^  has  deaux  mixture  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in 
been  reported  during  the  year,  among  them  the  spraying  experiments  conducted  in  New  York, 
leaf  spot  fungus  of  pears  and  quinces,  the  oot-  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  elsewhere.  A 
ton  antbracnose,  the  fungi  causing  the  rots  of  Bordeaux  mixture  ctmsisting  of  four  pounds  of 
■tone  fruits,  potato  rot,  ete.  A  number  of  in-  copper  sulphate,  three  pounds  of  lime,  and  flf^ 
Testators  have  shown  the  influence  of  the  gallons  of  water  gave  the  best  results.  The 
medium  on  the  variation  of  fungi  and  have  sug-  long  term  experiments  of  the  New  York  and 
gestad  the  application  of  cultural  methods  as  a  Vermont  experiment  stations  on  spraying 
means  for  iwntifying  fungi.  Considerable  data  potatoes  have  been  continued,  and  as  a  result 
have  been  added  regarding  the  susceptibility  of  of  eighteen  years*  experiments,  annual  gains 
different  varieties  of  plants  to  disease,  and  the  averaging  92  per  cent,  of  the  crop  have  been 
causes  of  resistance  are  receiving  attention,  reported  in  Vermont  due  to  thorough  spraying. 
Structural  differences,  enzyms,  chemical  stimu-  Studies  are  being  made  by  a  number  of  in- 
Ina,  etc.,  have  each  been  suggested  as  the  basis  vestigators  in  this  countoy  and  in  Europe  on 
of  Immunity.  It  has  recently  been  shown  that  the  constitution  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  A  num- 
wbeats  immune  to  rust  in  India  have  been  ber  of  new  fungicides  were  tested  in  different 
badly  attacked  when  planted  in  southern  countries  and  their  true  value  determined.  Few 
Africa.  Mttnch  has  found  that  about  12  per  were  found  to  equal  Bordeaux  mixture  in  efG- 
cent.  of  water  in  excess  of  the  normal  winter  ciency.  Studies  in  Italy,  England,  and  else- 
content  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  where  iudicato  that  the  amount  of  copper 
fungi  in  structural  timber.   The  presence  of  the  sulphato  in  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  consider" 

£otato  rot   fungus   {Phytopkthora  infeatana)  ably  reduced  from  the  (Quantity  usually  called 

as  been  shown  to  Increase  the  glucose  content  for  by  the  formulas  without  diminishing  its 

<A  the  tubers  to  full;^  double  the  normal  amount,  efficiency  as  a  fungicide.    The  lime-sulphur 

A  numl>er  of  diseases  new  to  the  United  mixture  originally  employed  against  the  San 

States  have  been  described  or  reported  for  the  Jos^  scale  has  been  found  to  have  marked 

fknt  time.    These  include  a  bacterial  leaf  dia-  fungicidal  properties  and  many  trials  were  made 

ease  of  oats  and  other  cereals;  a  muskmelon  with  it  during  the  year. 

wilt  due  to  UyeotphasreUa  citrullina;  a  necrosis  Litebatubb.   A  number  of  Impo'rtant  contri- 

of  grapeilne  eauied  by  Fwiooectm  nifieolum;  butions  to  botanical  literature  appeared  during 
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1909,  among  them  a  Manual  of  the  Aodby 
Uountain  Region,  hy  3.  H.  Coulter  and  Aven 

Nelson;  a  History  of  Botany,  1860-1900,  by  J. 
Beynolds  Green,  supplementing  Sachs'  Hiatory 
of  Botany,  1530-1860;  an  English  edition  of 
Warming's  Ecology  of  plants;  the  fourth  and 
fifth  volumes  on  Trees,  by  Marshall  Ward;  Zur 
Biologie  des  Chlorophylla,  by  8tahl;  Die  Chemie 
des  ChhropkyUs,  by  Marchlewski;  Fungus  Dis- 
Awet  of  Plants,  by  Duggar;  MiUadies  dea 
ptonfet  CuUiv^es,  by  Delacroix  and  Haubluic; 
Les  Ennemia  des  Arhres  Fruitiera  et  des  plantes 
cuttiv^ea,  by  Vermorel ;  Lindau  and  Sydow  com- 
pleted their  bibliography  of  mycological  litera- 
ture, nearly  30,000  titles  being  listed;  HoH- 
mnfl^s  annual  summary  of  the  literature  of 
plant  diseases ;  Agricultural  Bacteriology,  by 
Conn;  Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Country  Life, 
by  Lipmaa,  ete.  A  new  journal,  MyaUogia, 
was  established  by  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  as  a  continuation  of  the  Journal  of 
Mycology,  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Kelterman. 

BOWDOIN  COIXBGB.  An  insUtuUon  of 
higher  learning  at  BrunsTick,  Me.,  founded  in 
1794.  There  were  in  1009  345  students  and  26 
roembers  of  the  faculty.  This  was  the  largest 
attendance  in  the  history  of  the  college.  There 
were  received  in  gifts  during  the  year  $624,- 
662.16.  A  number  of  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  faculty,  Professor  RoBcoe  J.  Ham 
w<as  elected  professor  of  German,  and  Henry 
Pratt  Fairehild  was  elected  Fayerweather  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  Boeiok^.  There  are 
94,611  books  in  the  library.  The  productive 
funds  amount  to  $1,370^04  and  the  total  in- 
come is  about  $100,000  a  year.  The  President 
is  Rer.  William  De  Witt  Byde. 

BOWIiINO.  The  ninth  annual  tournament 
of  the  American  Bowling  Congress  was  held  at 
Pittsburg  in  March.  The  individual  champion- 
ship was  won  by  L.  Sutton,  of  Rochester.  Sut- 
ton and  F.  Bru^eman,  of  Sioux  Falls,  la., 
tied  with  a  total  of  691  for  three  games,  and 
in  the  one  game  play-off,  Sutton  scored  215 
against  Bruf^man  s  179,  The  two-men  team 
contest  was  won  by  the  Scbwoe^er  Brothers, 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  who  rolled  1304.  In  the  five- 
men  team  event  the  Lipmans,  of  Chicago,  were 
Buc<^sful,  with  a  score  of  2962  pins.  This  is  a 
world's  record.  The  all  events  ( nine  games ) 
championship  went  to  James  Blouin,  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  who  nvade  a  total  of  1885.  The  third 
annual  tournament  of  the  National  Bowling 
Association  took  place  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York,  May  24  to  June  12.  The  win- 
ners and  scores  were:  Individual,  E.  Thomp- 
son, Brooklyn,  699;  two-men  team,  Batter- 
thwaite-Bodgers,  Philadelphia,  1298 ;  five-men 
team,  Corinthian  No.  8,  New  York,  289B. 

BOXnTG.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
held  its  annual  boxing  championships  at  Boston, 
April  12-13.  The  results  of  the  final  bouts 
were:  106-pound  class,  Arthur  Souza,  of  Cam- 
bridge, defeated  "Teddy"  Murphy,  of  South 
Boston;  115-pound  class,  Joe  Gorman,  of  North- 
boro,  defeated  Arthur  Kane,  of  Cambridge;  125- 
pound  class,  T.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  of  South  Boston, 
defeated  K.  Jewett,  of  Boston;  13&-pound  class, 
"lArry"  Shelvin,  U.  S.  S.  Hew  Jersey,  of 
Boxhury,  Maaa.,  defeated  John  Morris,  of  East 
Boston;  145-pound  class,  M.  J.  Mi^amara,  of 
Cambridge,  .defeated  C.  Anderson,  of  South 
Boston;  158-pound  class,  "Dan"  Sullivan,  of 
Camteidge,  defeated  J.  Bely,  Jr.,  of  Waltham; 


heavy-weight,  "Phil"  Schlossberg,  U.  S.  S.  JSew 
Jersey,  defeated  Emory  Payn^  of  New  York. 

In  professional  pugilistic  circles  the  most 
important  event  of  1909  was  the  signing  of 
articles  by  "  Jack "  Johnson  and  James  J. 
Jeffries,  in  which  these  fighters  agreed  to  box 
45  rounds  or  more  on  July  4^  1910,  in  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada  or  Utah.  The  purse  offered  for 
the  fight,  $101,000,  will  be  the  largest  ever 
fought  for.  The  principal  professional  bout  of 
1909  was  the  contest  between  "  Jack "  John- 
son and  Stanley  Ketchel  for  the  heavy-weight 
title.  The  fight  was  held  in  San  Francisco, 
Johnson  knocking  out  Ketchel  in  12  rounds. 
Another  title  bout  was  that  between  Nick  Hy- 
land  and  Battling  Nelson,  the  lightweight 
champion,  which  was  won  by  Nelson  in  the 
twenty-third  round.  The  English  Amateur 
boxing  championships  were  hdd  at  London, 
April  7-8.  Toe  winners  at  the  vurious  weights 
were:  H^t,  A.  J.  Lambert;  middle,  W.  Child 
and  heavy,  C.  Brown. 

BOTCOn!.  In  the  case  of  Loewe  T.  Law- 
lor,  known  as  the  Danbury  Hatters'  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had,  In 
1908,  declared  a  boycott  to  be  illegal  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  In  that  case  the  com- 
plainant had  claimed  that  be  had  suffered 
damages  to  the  extent  of  $80,000  as  a  result  of 
the  boycott.  The  court  therefore  authorized 
him  to  bring  suit  under  that  clause  of  the 
Sherman  act  which  provides  for  the  recovery 
of  three-fold  the  damages  from  anv  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trades.  Accordingly  suit 
was  brought  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
in  Connecticut  by  Loewe,  the  hat  manufacturer, 
against  the  Hatters'  Union  for  the  recovery  of 
$240,000.  Depositions  were  taken  in  numerous 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  case  did  not  come 
before  the  jury  until  Octolier  11,  1909.  The 
ease  had  not  been  concluded  at  the  end  of  tha 
year. 

The  suits  growing  out  of  the  injunction  se- 
cured by  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range  Company 
against  the  American  Federation  of  Lalmr  (see 
Injunctions)  hinged  largely  on  the  definition 
of  a  boycott,  consequently  the  efforts  of  thti 
judges  in  this  famous  case  to  define  the  boycott 
have  permanent  value.  Justice  Van  Orsdel, 
who  concurred  in  the  modified  injunction,  as 
decreed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  March  11,  1909,  defined  a  primary 
or  direct  boycott  and  a  secondary  boycott,  ap- 
proved the  former  and  condemned  the  latt^. 
He  declared  that  any  man  or  any  number  of 
men  have  an  undoubted  right  individually  to 
conclude  not  to  patronize  a  certain  firm.  "  It 
is  also,"  he  said,  "  the  right  of  these  men  to 
agree  together,  and  to  advise  others,  not  to  ex- 
tend such  patronage.  That  advice  may  be  given 
by  direct  communication  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  so  long  as  it  is  neither  in  the 
nature  of  coercion  or  a  threat."  He,  however, 
condemned  the  secondary  boycott,  that  is,  ft 
conspiracy  to  injure  the  property  rights  of  an- 
other, such  consjiiracy  bein^  carried  out  by 
threats  and  coercion.  The  offense  thus  consists 
only  in  c,oercing  others  against  their  will  to  re- 
fuse to  extend  their  patronage. 

At  the  same  time,  Chief  Justice  Shepbard, 
who  did  not  concur  in  the  modified  injunction, 
declared  in  somewhat  similar  language  that  the 
injunction  "  should  be  modified  so  ss  to  restrain 
the  acts  only  by  which  other  persons  have  been 
or  may  be  coerced  into  ceasing  from  bosiiiess 
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relations  with  the  Bucks  Store  utd  Range  Com- 
pany." He  held  that  one  person  or  any  num- 
ber of  persons  may  refuse  their  patronage,  and 
may  agree  among  themselvea  bo  to  do;  that, 
tberefore,  tha  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  a  legal  right  not  to  extend  its  patronage; 
and  that  "  refusing  to  purchase  those  goods 
does  not  constitute  a  boycott  in  the  legal 
sense. "  From  these  citations  it  appears  that 
though  the  two  justices  agreed  in  condemning 
a  secondary  boycott,  tfaey  did  not  agree  as  to 
wliether  a  bcjcott  actually  existed  in  the  ease 
before  them. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  contended 
that  as  no  coercion  or  threatening  had  been 
exercised,  no  boycott  in  the  legal  sense  existed, 
and  therefore  the  order  restraining  it  was  not 
based  on  the  facts.  At  its  annual  convention 
in  Toronto,  the  Federation,  with  every  show  of 
enthusiasm,  indorsed  the  report  of  its  committee 
on  boycott,  which  declared  strongly  for  the  use 
of  the  bo^x>tt  as  a  measure  of  mdustrlsl  war- 
fare, when  more  peaceful  means  luiTe  jEailed  to 
prevent^  oppression  and  injustice. 

BOTB,  MASTin-  Hans.  An  American  chemist 
and  geologist,  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Denm9,rk,  in 
1812.  He  was  educated  in  Denmark,  and  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Penn* 
sylTania,  graduating  in  1844.  In  1841  he 
jointly  discovered  the  compound  chloride  of 
platinum  with  binoxide  oi  nitrogen.  From 
1842  to  1845  he  conducted  a  laboratory  for  in- 
struction and  analysis  in  analytical  and  prac- 
tical du^istrr.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  from 
1845  to  1859,  retiring  in  the  latter  year.  He 
made  many  valuable  discoveries  in  the  refine- 
ment of  cottonseed  oil.  Dr.  Boy6  was  a 
-voluminous  writer  on  chemical  and  geological 
embjecta.  Among  his  works  are  Pneumatics,  or 
the  PhyaicM^f  Oases  (1856);  Chemistry,  or  the 
PAystcs  of  Atoms  (1857).  He  contributed 
maoy  papers  and  monographs  to  scientific 
Jonmals. 

BBAITDT.   See  LnjiHfflB,  Febhehted  and 

I>ISTILLED. 

BBAUN,  Ferdinand  K.  A  Germwi  physi- 
eist,  who  shared  with  William  Marconi  (q.  v.) 
the  Nobel  prize  for  physics,  awarded  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Fulda,  in  1850, 
and  waa  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Mar- 
burg and  Berlin.  In  1876  be  became  a  profes- 
Bor  of  theoretical  physics  in  the  University  of 
Alarburg;  in  1880  he  was  chosen  to  a  similar 
pwition  by  the  University  of  Strassburg,  and 
in  1883  was  chosen  professor  of  physics  In  the 
Technical  High  School  at  Carlsruhe.  In  1886 
be  went  to  the  University  of  TUbingen,  remain- 
ing there  until  1888.    In  1886  he  was  appointed 

C feasor  of  physics  at  the  University  of  Strass- 
g.  He  has  conducted  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  elasticity  in  matter  and  the  relations 
of  ehranieal  ener^  to  electricity.  He  has  also 
made  inventions  in  the  nae  of  the  cathode  ri^ 
and  contributed  to  the  use  of  tjie  ultra-micro- 
aeope. 

BBAZrL,  UNnxD  States  of.  The  largest  re- 
public of  South  America,  occupying  the  central 
and  eastern  part  of  the  eonUnent.  The  capital 
is  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

AsEA  AND  PoPUUiTiON.  The  estimated  area 
of  the  20  states  and  Federal  District  comprising 
Brazil  in  1900  was  3,218,130  square  miles,  and 
the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  that 


year,  was  17.318,566.  By  treaty  of  November 
17,  1903,  Brazil  acquired  from  Bolivia  for  about 
$9,757,000  the  Acre  Territory,  which  has  an 
area  of  about  73,720  square  miles  and  an  esti- 
mated population  of  over  70,000.  The  estimated 
population  of  Brazil  in  1008  was  20,515,000,  in- 
cluding some  600,000  uncivilized  Indians.  The 
most  densely  inhabited  states  (exclusive  of  the 
Federal  District)  are  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Alagoas, 
Paran&,  Sergipe,  and  Cearfl,  The  population 
of  the  larger  cities  is:  Bio  de  Janeiro  (1008), 
858,000;  SOo  Paulo  (1907),  274,000;  Bahia. 
230,000;  Peniambuco,  120,000;  Parft,  100,000. 
See  EXFLOBATION. 

ImmigratioD  in  1907  was  67,786,  and  in  1908, 
04,696,  Brazil  being  the  only  American  country 
showing  an  increase  in  the  latter  year.  Most  of 
the  immigrants  were  established  in  the  26 
"nucleus"  colonies,  of  which  11  belong  to  the 
Federal  government  and  the  remainder  to  the 
states.   Of  the  total  in  1908,  37,628  were  Portu- 

giese,  14,862  Spaniards,  13,873  Italians,  5781 
ussiana,  6317  Austro-Hunaarians,  2031  Ger- 
mans. Immigration  during  the  first  five  months 
of  1909  was  greater  than  during  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1908.  Of  the  total  immigration  the 
state  of  Sfio  Paulo  receives  over  40  per  cent. 
The  recent  experiment  of  introducing  Japanese 
labor  on  the  rice  and  coffee  plantations  proved 
unsuccessful,  moat  of  the  Japanese  having  left 
the  plantations  and  drifted  to  the  cities. 

Education.  Education,  which  is  not  com- 
pulsory, is  in  a  backward  condition.  Figures 
relat^g  to  the  bef^ning  of  1008  have  been  re- 
ported as  follows:  Pupils  enrolled  at  the  vari- 
ous public  and  private  educational  institutions 
of  the  country,  624,024;  11,216  primary  schools, 
with  669,372  pupils ;  328  secondary  schools,  with 
30,897  pupils;  25  institutions  of  higher  educa' 
tion,  with  5820  students;  116  professional 
schools,  with  17,966;  44  normal  and  pedagogical 
schools,  with  5021 ;  26  industrial  schools,  with 
7334;  9  commercial  schools,  with  736;  3  agri- 
cultural schools,  with  166.  Enrollment  in  the 
medical  echools  was  2906  and  in  the  law  schools, 
2461.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion, but  ecclesiastical  equality  obtains. 

AOBICULTCBE.  Though  only  a  small  part  of 
the  country  is  under  cultivation,  the  principal 
industry  is  agriculture.  Coffee,  the  chief  crop, 
is  grown  especially  in  the  state  of  S&o  Paulo, 
which  furnishes  about  four-fifths  of  the  world's 

Eroduction.  Other  important  products  are  rub- 
er, cacao,  sugar,  tobacco,  com,  rice,  and  other 
cereals,  cotton,  yerba  mati,  brans,  fruits,  and 
nuts.  The  state  SDvemment  of  S&o  Paulo  is 
making  vigorous  efforts  to  maintain  the  price  of 
coffee.  It  has  enacted  a  law  imposing  from 
October  1,  1908,  an  additional  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  coffee  exports  from  the  state 
exceeding  9,000,000  bags  (of  60  kilos)  in  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1909,  9,500,000  bags  in  that 
ending  July  1,  1010,  and  10,000,000  bags  in  that 
ending  July  1,  1011.  The  state  has  arranged 
to  issue  a  loan  of  £15,000,000,  the  proceeds  to 
he  applied  to  operations  for  the  protection  of 
coffee,  and  it  is  carrying  on  a  propaganda  in 
Grea^  Britain  and  the  British  colonies  for  en- 
couraging coffee  consumption.  The  coffee  crop 
for  the  season  of  1907  was  nearly  20,000,000 
bags;  for  1908,  somewhat  over  10.000,000  bags; 
for  1909,  over  12,000,000  ba^.  The  trreat  bulk 
of  these  crops  was  grown  in  SSo  Paulo.  In  1908 
Brazil  took  first  rank  as  a  producer  of  cacao, 
the  crop  amounting  to  nearly  70,000,<K)0  pounds. 
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agaiiut  64,000,000  pounds  in  1907;  the  estimated 
OTop  for  1900  waa  72,000,000  pounds.  About 
four-flfths  of  the  cacao  is  produced  in  Bahia. 
Kice  culture  is  extending;  a  few  years  ago  rice 
imports  amounted  to  over  2,000,000  bags  an- 
nually and  now  have  almoit  entlnly  oeased. 
Sugar  culture  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Bradl's 
industries;  its  centre  is  the  state  of  Pernam- 
bueo,  which  is  credited  with  about  half  the  total 
annual  yield.  The  sugar  production  of  th« 
state  in  1908  was  130,00U  tons  and  for  1009  was 
estimated  at  210,000  tons.  Tobacco  is  raised 
chiefly  in  Bahia,  Recently  the  production  of 
verba  mat6  has  increased.  The  fj^ovemment  pays 
bounties  to  the  producers  of  silk  cocoons,  and 
a  law  of  December  SI,  1908,  authorized  the  pay* 
ment  of  bounties  to  agricultural  syndicate*  en- 
gaging in  wheat  cultivation.    Bee  Ibbioatioh. 

Stock  Raisinq.  Cattle-raising  is  an  im- 
portant industry,  especially  in  Rio  Grande  do 
gul,  Matto  Qrosso,  Minas  Oeraes,  and  Gktyaz. 
The  number  of  cattle  in  Brazil  is  not  known, 
but  an  estimate  places  it  at  25,000,000.  In 
Matto  Grosso  large  herds  of  cattle  run  wild, 
with  less  attention  than  waa  given  stock  in  the 
early  ranch  days  of  the  Westmi  United  States. 
In  Rio  Grande  do  Snl,  where  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  jerked  beef  establishments  are  situ- 
ated, about  625,000  beeves  are  slaughtered  an- 
nually for  this  clasp  of  meat;  in  Matto  Grosso 
about   605,000  are  slaughtered  for  the  same 

Surpose.  The  annual  slaughter  of  cattle  in 
[inas  Geraes  is  306,000;  in  the  state  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  the  Federal  District,  225.000. 
Dairy  products  are  most  important  in  Minas 
Geraes.  That  state  sends  annually  to  the  other 
Brazilian  states  daiiy  and  raBtoral  products 
valued  at  about  $14,000/)00.   Sheep  raising  has 

S roved  profitable  in  Rio  Grande  do  Snl,  Faranft, 
anta  Catharina,  Sfto  Paulo,  and  other  parts 
of  southern  Brazil. 

Mineral  Resoubces.  Brazil's  mineral  re- 
sources are  known  to  be  considerable,  but  very 
little  prc^ess  has  been  made  in  their  develop- 
ment. As  in  other  South  American  countries, 
exploitation  is  hindered  by  lack  of  adequate 
means  of  transportation.  Mining  at  present  is 
carried  on  chiefly  in  the  state  of  Bahia,  and  its 
products  Include  gold,  diamonds,  monazite  (of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  supply 
comes  from  Brazil),  manganese,  and  mercury. 
Small  quantities  of  copper,  mica,  talc,  and  agate 
are  also  produced;  and  coal  is  mined  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  Santa  Catbarina.  F.etroleum 
exists  in  workable  quantities.  Recent  official 
surveys  show  that  Brazil  has  enormous,  per- 
haps the  largest,  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  world. 

MAVm-ACTUBES.  Itt  1909  there  were  reported 
3258  factories,  employing  151,841  operatives  and 
having  a  capital  of  $199,672,200,  and  an  an- 
nual production  valued  at  $222,469,900.  These 
"  factories  "  include  some  establishments  which 
in  the  United  States  would  be  regarded  as  com- 
mercial rather  than  industrial.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  foregoing  figures  apply  to  the 
state  ot  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict. About  52  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  fac- 
tories and  more  than  that  proportion  of  the 
number  of  employees  are  in  the  states  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  and  the 
Federal  District,  all  represented  by  the  ports 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santoa;  and  about  95 
per  cent,  of  the  number  of  factories  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  capitalization  and  employees 
are  on  seacoast  states.   In  the  Federal  District 


the  capital  invested  was  $60,996,700;  In  SSo 
Paulo,  $38,310,600;  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  (state) 
$25,858,600;  in  Pemambuco  (state).  $17,617,- 
200;  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  $14,761,800.  The 
capital  invested  and  the  annual  output  in  the 
principal  branches  of  manafaoturing  were,  re- 
spectively: Textile  mills  (194  In  number),  $80,* 
611,300  and  $51,333,300;  sugar  factories,  $22,- 
218,600  and  $20,177,100;  breweries,  $8,266,800 
and  $6,805,800;  foundries,  $6,889,200  and  $9,- 
487,500;  match  f-actories,  $5,118,000  and  $6,- 
382,600;  flour  mills,  $4,024,800  and  $11,807,700; 
soap  and  candle  factories,  $4,643,800  and  $6,- 
612,000;  saw  and  planing  mills,  $4,346,400  and 
$9,413,700;  yerba  matt  plants,  $4,275,000  and 
$6,771,900;  tobaooo  Caetories,  $3,886,300  aod 
$6,095,700;  lime  and  cement  works,  $3,377,700 
and  $1,492,800;  potteries,  $3,164,100  and  $3,- 
108,900;  sugar  refineries,  $3,131,400  and 
$4,624,200;  hat  factories,  $3,126,100  and  $4,- 
616,200;  shoe  factories,  $3,035,100  and  $8,618,- 
100;  tanneries,  $2,845,500  and  $4,627,300;  salt 
factories,  $2,838,300  and  $937,800;  manufactur- 
ies  of  r-ailway  material,  etc.,  $2,628,700  and 
$3,304,200;  bottling  establishments,  $1,989,300 
and  $2»763,000;  chemical  manufactnries,  $1,- 
050,600  and  $3,063,600;  dried  meat  plants, 
$1,883,100  and  $11,630,700.  Of  the  194  textile 
establishments,  161,  with  46,000  operativee, 
$70,328,400  capital,  and  $40,507300  annual 
production,  are  cotton  factories.  Jute  factor- 
ies, with  3489  employees,  had  a  capital  of  $4,- 
740,000  and  an  annual  output  of  $6,717,000; 
the  proportionately  large  output  of  jute  prod- 
ucts is  due  to  the  demand  for  coff'ee  bags. 
Woolen  factories,  with  1057  employees,  had  a 
capital  of  $4,454,000  and  an  annual  output  of 
$3,412,600.  Silk  factories,  with  244  employees, 
had  a  capital  of  $289,500  and  an  annual  output 
of  $312,600.  Although  Brazil  has  one  of  the 
greatest  deposits  of  fairly  high-grade  iron  ore 
in  the  world,  only  about  3.6  per  cent,  of  it- 
manufacturies  relate  to  iron  or  articles  thereof 
and  such  establishments  use  imported  material. 
This  condition  is  due  to  lack  of  fuel,  inade- 
quacy of  intemiU  transportation  facilities,  and 
lack  of  talent  in  the  iron-working  trades;  but 
the  government  has  undertaken  to  secure  the 
investment  of  foreign  capital  and  tile  aid  of 
foreign  talent  for  developing  iron  manufacture;. 

FoEEiQN  CouuEBCE.  The  values  of  imports 
and  exports  of  ■  merchandise  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 


1906  1907  1908 

Imports   1161,687,465  1197,227,679  $172,718,946 

Bxporta    268,389,104     268,661,874  214,688.278 

The  leading  imports  are  cotton  textiles,  eoal, 
wheat,  flour,  wines,  wheat,  jerked  beef,  railway 
material,  and  codflsh.  For  1907  and  1908  the 
values  of  coal  imports  were  $10,004,213  and 
$9,710,334  respectively;  of  briquettes  $1, 138,28ft 
and  $871,798  respectively.  The  imports  of 
flour  in  1907  amounted  to  170,252,996  kilos, 
valued  at  $9,508,861;  in  1908,  151,076,077  kilo^ 
valued  at  $8384,260;  in  the  former  year  120,. 
370,414  kilos  came  from  Argentina,  and  in  the 
latter  112.074,753  kilos.  Imports  of  condensed 
niilk  in  1907  reached  the  large  total  of  $715,- 
441;  in  1908,  $753,868. 

Imports  from  and  exports  to  the  countriM 
commercially  most  important  were  valued  aa 
follows  in  1907  and  1908: 
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Countries 

Imports 

ExiKirts 

1907 

1908 

1907 

1908 

Great  Britain  .... 

 |S9, 078,886 

149,757,840 

142,077,661 

131,738,778 

Genoanr   

 30,881.171 

26,064,640 

46,084,681 

83,894,423 

United  States  .... 

 8G,189,890 

20,918,278 

84,721,866 

86.170,786 

Argentina   

 l?,<4Stl46 

17,600,988 

8,668,187 

9,028,190 

France   

 18,008,880 

16,668,808 

86,020,878 

16,429,308 

8,936,880 

1,824,180 

944,768 

Bel^um   

  7i88a,18« 

8,008,667 

14,240,398 

4,766.876 

6,862,808 

1,681,614 

2,467.000 

6,828,601 

8,610,206 

8,920.623 

Austria- Hungary  . 

2,706,664 

7,426,984 

8,897,760 

989,000 

10.868.487 

9,888,479 

During  1908  Brazil  suffered  a  general  busi-  along  the  coasts.    There  are  about  3000  poat- 

ness  depression.    For  the  first  six  months  of  (^es. 

1909  imports  were  valued  at  $82^80,714,  as  Finance.  Revenue  for  1908  is  stated  at  lOS,- 
compared  with  990.304362  during  the  eorre-  098,  12B  milreis  gold  and  346.266,260  milreis 
spending  period  at  1908;  the  exports  amounted  paper;  expenditure,  97,816,712  gold  and  348,- 
to  $114,329,936,  as  against  $91,456,731  during  933,272  paper.  For  1909  the  approved  eatimates 
the  first  six  months  of  1908.  The  advance  in  were  97,909,636  milreis  gold  and  286,620,600 
export  values  was  mainly  due  to' a  rapid  rise  in  milreis  paper  for  revenue,  and  75,300,272  gold 
the  price  of  rubber.  For  the  first  eight  months  and  330,352.781  paper  for  expenditure.  By  far 
of  1909  imports  and  exports  were  valued  at  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  import 
$113,708,421  -and  $162,638,318  respectively,  as  duties.  For  1909  the  larger  items  of  estimated 
compared  with  $117,414,296  and  $123,646,848  expenditure  were:  Finance,  37,163,928  milreis 
respectively  in  the  Jannary-August  period  of  gold  and  89.664,934  milreis  paper;  industry  and 
lOOS.  oommunications,  9,039,916  gold  and  89,621,369 
Bamtsa.  The  reported  entrances  of  over-  paper;  navy,  9.441,153  ^Id  and  38,044,489 
sea  shipping  at  Brazilian  porta  in  1907  were  paper.  The  gold  milreis  is  worth  64.6  cents; 
6415  vessels  of  11,168,324  tons  net;  in  1908.  for  several  years  the  Brazilian  government  has 
6474  vessels  of  12,362,480  tons  net.  The  succeeded  in  keeping  the  value  of  the  paper  mil- 
greater  part  of  this  shipping  was  British.  Ger-  reis  at  practically  30  cents.  On  December  31, 
man,  Brazilian  and  French.  The  British  ves-  1907,  the  consolidated  foreign  debt  amounted  to 
sels  in  1908  numbered  2199  with  a  tonnage  of  £72,133,457,  the  internal  paper  debt,  to  526,- 
6,124,347,  the  German  920  with  2,536,032,  the  235,53?  milreis,  the  floating  debt,  to  07,218 
Brazilian  656  with  473,652  and  the  French  404  milreis  gold  and  169,023,914  milreis  paper.  On 
with  1,017348.  In  1008,  S40  Awntine  vessels  that  date  the  metallic  money  in  circulation 
entered,  344  Italian,  148  Anstro-Hungarian,  186  amounted  to  9,064,168  milreis  silver  and  only 
Norwegian,  77  Dutch.  In  1007  there  were  13  114,600  milreis  gold.  The  amount  of  paper 
entrances  of  American  vessels,  of  12.972  tons;  money  in  circulation  is  being  gradually  reduced; 
in  1008,  10  vessels,  of  7356  tons;  of  the  10  ves-  at  the  end  of  February,  1908,  it  was  642,963,- 
sela  in  1908,  only  three  were  ships  with  cargo,  951  milreis;  on  March  31,  1909,  634,166,844  mil- 
and  these  were  sailinir  vessels.     To  improve  reis. 

shipping  facilities  extensive  harbor  works  were  The  Bank  of  Brazil,  rec(rganized  under  decree 

under  construction  in  1909  at  various  ports,  in-  of  December  30,  1905,  with  a  capital  of  70,000,- 

ctuding  Pemambuco,  Rio  Grande,  Rio  de  Jan-  000  milreis  in  350,000  shares  of  200  milreis,  has 

eiro,  and  Parft.    The  merchant  marine  in  1009  a  monopoly  of  the  gold  checks  issued  for  pay- 

consisted  of  224  steamers,  of  120.672  tons,  and  ment  of  duties.   Its  reserve  fund  at  the  end  (tf 

208  sailing  vessels,  of  62,613  tons.  1908  was  1,081,902  milreis,  as  against  41338S 

COMHUNICATIOITB.    At  the  end  of  1908  the  milreis  at  the  end  of  1907,  and  its  operations  in 

total  length  of  railways  was  11,672  miles,  of  1008  amounted  to  345,141,468  milreis,  as  com- 

which  633  miles  were  constructed  in  that  year,  pared  with  274,248,013  milreis  in  1907.  The 

Of  the  new  construction,  487  miles  are  owned  net  revenues  of  the  bank  in  1908  showed  an  in- 

by   the  Federal  government,  and   146  by  the  crease  of  more  than  67  per  cent,  over  those  of 

states.    On  the  same  date  2338  miles  were  un-  1907. 

der  construction  and  3473  miles  projected  and  Navy.   The  navy  includes  the  following  ves- 

approved.   In  the  following  year  railway  build-  sels:    Three  armored  battleships  of  about  13,- 

ing  continued  its  comparatively  rapid  progress.  000  tons  each,  one  armored  battleship  of  6700 

The  construction  of  the  Madeira-Marmore  Rait-  tons;  two  armored  coast-defense  vessels,  aggre- 

way>  which  will  connect  the  Marmore  and  Ma-  gating  6320  tons;  five  protected  cruisers,  ag- 

deira  rivers   (passing  around  the  falls  which  gregating  16,200  tons;  four  torpedo  gunboats, 

have  hitherto  made  impracticable  a  direct  com-  of  3590  tons;  one  gunboat,  of  800  tons;  10  tor- 

mercial  route  from  Bolivia  to  the  Atlantic ) ,  was  pedo  destroyers,  of  6500  tons ;  two  school  ships, 

being  pushed  in  1909  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  of  4000  tons;  14  first-class  torpedo  boats, 

the  autumn  of  that  year  some  2700  men  were  Abmt.   By  the  law  of  January  4,  1S08,  every 

engaged  in  the  work,  which  the  character  and  citizen  of  Brazil  is  liable  for  military  service 

remoteness  of  the  country  render  most  diffi-  from  his  21st  to  44th  year.    This  service  is 

cult;  at  that  time  nearly  60  miles  of  the  line  divided  as  follows:    Ist  line,  two  years  in  the 

were  completed.    On  December  31,  1908.  the  ranks,  seven  years  in  the  reserve ;  2nd  line,  three 

telegraph  wires  actually  in  service  aggregated  years  in  the  first  line  and  four  in  the  second; 

36,119  miles — including  the  Federal  trunk  line  3rd  line,  four  years  in  the  national  guard  and 

(18,207  miles),  the  railway  telegraph  lines,  the  four  in  the  reserve.   The  reservists  of  the  first 

state  line  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  subfiuvial  line  are  liable  for  manoeuvres  every  year  for 

cable  up  the  Amaxon,  and  the  foreign  cables  four  weeks,  and  those  of  the  second  line  for 
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timiniDg  anDUally  for  three  or  four  weeka.  The 
reorganization  of  the  Brazilian  army  provided 
for  the  formation  of  the  infantry  into  16  regi- 
ments of  3  battalions  of  3  companies  each,  and 
12  battalions  of  chasseurs,  each  bat^lion 
having  a  machine  gun  section  with  3  guns.  Of 
cavalry  there  are  3  brigades  of  3  regiments 
each,  and  3  independent  regimenta,  aU  of  4 
■quadrons.  There  are  ff  regiments  of  2  squad- 
rons of  divisional  cavalry  and  12  sections  of 
■couts.  There  are  6  regiments  of  field  artillery 
each  of  3  divisions  of  3  4-gun  batteries;  6  i- 
gun  howitzer  batteries ;  3  divisions  of  horse 
artillery  of*  3  4-gxitt  batteries,  2  divisions  of 
mountain  artillery  of  3  4-gun  batteries. 
The  heavy  artillery  includes  3  regiments  of  6 
batteries  6  battalions  of  2  batteries,  and  6  in- 
dependent. In  addition  there  were  S  battalions 
of  engineers  and  5  squadrons  of  train.  Frovi- 
sion  was  made  for  organizing  this  force  into  a 
field  army  composed  of  about  60,000  combat- 
ants and  organized  into  S  brigades,  each  com- 
posed of  3  regimenta  of  infantry  (of  3  battal- 
ions each),  with  1  chasseur  battalion,  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  a  regiment  of  field  artillery 
(9  batteries)  and  1  howitzer  battery,  a  bat- 
talion of  engineers  and  a  squadron  of  train. 
In  addition  there  would  be  3  brigades  of  cav- 
alry of  3  regiments  each,  and  a  division  of 
horae  artillery  and  the  heavy  field  and  moun- 
tain batteries.  In  1909  the  actual  organization 
was  composed  as  follows:  General  staff,  28; 
engineer  staff,  GQ;  general  staff  corps,  124; 
medical  staff,  1-G3;  artillery  staff,  02;  6  regi- 
ments field  artillery  (24  batteries),  2412;  6 
battalions  fortress  artillery  (24  batteries), 
1984;  2  battalions  of  engineers,  802;  14  cav- 
alry regimenta,  S670;  1  transport  corps,  278; 
40  infantry  battalions,  17^40;  making  a  total 
of  28.488. 

QovEBNUENT.  Brazil  is  one  of  the  five  Amer- 
ican republics  which  have  the  federal  form  of 
government,  the  others  being  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Venezuela.  The  execu- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  a  president,  who  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  is  assisted 
by  a  cabinet  of  aix  ministers  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  himself.  The  legislative  power 
devolves  upon  a  eongreaa  of  two  houses,  the 
Senate  (63  membera,  elected  for  nine  years) 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (212  members, 
elected  for  three  years).  The  President,  Sena- 
tors, and  Deputies  are  chosen  by  direct  vote. 
The  President  for  the  term  beginning  Novem- 
ber 15,  1906,  was  Alfonso  Augusto  Moreira 
Penna;  he  died  in  June,  1909,  and  was  succeeded 
on  the  14th  by  the  Vice-President,  Nilo 
Peganha.  In  matters  not  affecting  the  republic 
as  a  whole,  the  states  are  autonomous,  having 
their  own  elected  legislatures  and  governors. 

HiSTOBT.  The  President's  message  to  Con- 
grpss  was  read  on  May  3.  It  announced  that 
seven  war  ships  would  be  launched  under  the 
new  naval  programme  and  that  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  required  for  this  purpose  had  al- 
ready been  paid  out  of  the  ordinary  revenues. 
The  message  referred  to  the  great  increase  in 
immigration  during  the  year,  namely,  forty  per 
cent.,  and  to  the  progress  of  railway  construc- 
tion. President  Penna  (q.  v.),  dinl  on  June 
14,  and  was  succeeded  by  Vice-President 
Pecanha.  An  arbitration  with  Great  Brit- 
tain  was  signed  on  June  18.  A  serious 
disturbance  ocntrred  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
the  tramway  Light  and  Power  Company,  with 


the  result  that  for  the  time  being  the  city  was  - 
left  in  darkness  and  25,000  were  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  policy  of  the  administration  was 
one  of  retrenchment.  Unnecessary  expenses 
were  cut  down  and  measures  involving  unneces- 
sary outlay  were  vetoed.  The  government 
sought  to  encourage  the  iron  industry  and  the 
development  of  water  power.  It  was  announced 
in  August  that  the  President  would  undertake 
the  reform  of  the  Central  Railway  and  the  post- 
office.  The  former  had  not  paid,  but  on  the 
contrary  had  cost  the  government  a  large 
amount,  being  regarded  rather  as  a  means  of 
employment  to  workmen  than  as  a  paying  en- 
terprise. The  means  proposed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  iron  industry  were  its  exemption 
from  taxation  and  the  levying  of  an  import 
duty.  In  October  tenders  were  invited  on  the 
rental  of  the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

BBEAXWATEBS.  An  important  project 
involving  massive  breakwaters  was  the  naval 
harbor  at  Dover,  England,  which  was  completed 
during  the  year  and  marked  an  important  step 
in  the  development  of  this  port.  The  work  had 
been  in  progress  for  some  twelve  years  and  has 
involved  an  outlay  of  $20,000,000.  The  new 
naval  harbor  formally  opened  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  October  takes  in  an  area  of  610  acres 
and  work  was  begun  on  the  new  commercial 
harbor  and  the  railway  station  for  cross-Chan- 
nel traffic  This  involved  the  reclamation  of  a 
large  area  of  the  foreshore  east  of  the  Admiralty 
pier.  The  breakwaters  and  protection  arms  and 
piers  forming  this  large  artificial  harbor  have 
an  aggregate  length  of  11,154  feet  or  over  two 
miles.  These  breakwaters  were  formed  by  mas- 
sive concrete  blocks  weighing  from  26  to  40 
tons,  deposited  on  the  sea  bed  from  a  timber 
staging.  They  were  set  by  the  aid  of  diving- 
bells  on  the  sea  bed,  which  was  first  excavated 
and  cleared.  On  the  deepest  section  the  depth 
of  water  encountered  ranged  from  47  to  63  feet 
below  low  spring  tide.  The  width  of  the  struc- 
tures at  foundation  level  varied  from  62  to  57 
feet,  and  at  deck  level  from  40  to  47}  feet,  in 
all  cases  •  the  height  of  the  dock  above  high 
water  spring  tides  being  10  feet.  As  the  foot 
of  the  breakwater  on  its  outer  side  was  exposed 
to  severe  scour  and  tidal  action,  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a  masonry  apron  about  25  feet  in 
width,  built  up  of  concrete  blocks.  The  con- 
atruction  of  these  breakwaters  formed  one  of  the 
largest  pieces  of  sub-aqueous  maamiry  ever  at- 
tempted and  the  prosecution  of  the  work  has 
been  attended  with  success.  There  is  formed  a 
large  and  commodious  harbor  with  a  depth 
from  40  to  43  feet  at  low  spring  tides  at  the 
entrances  and  plenty  of  anchorage  space  for 
the  largest  war  vessels.  Designed  chiefly  as  a 
rendezvous  for  the  Channel  fleet,  it  has  great 
strategic  importance. 

A  rubble  mound  breakwater  10,000  feet  in 
length  was  in  course  of  construction  at  Hilo, 
in  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  to  protect  shipping  in 
the  harbor  from  the  heavy  seas  that  sweep  from 
the  northeast.  The  harbor,  which  is  a  deep 
open  roadstead,  is  protected  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent by  Blonde  reef  on  which  the  breakwater 
was  being  built.  On  July  1,  1909,  766  feet  of 
complete  breakwater  had  been  constructed.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  the  middle  of  1910  a  length 
of  some  3000  feet  would  be  in  position.  The 
material  used  for  construction  was  a  basalt 
rock  resembling  heavy  granite,  whirh  was  quar- 
ried some  25  miles  away,  and  transported  to 
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the  works.    Aeoording  to  the  speeifleations,  cuniBtances  leading'  to  his  eleotion  to  ^te  prA* 

from  a  depth  of  3  feet  below  the  w&ter-Une  to  miersbip,  see  Fe^ck,  under  Hiatory. 

the  top,  bowlders  of  not  less  than  8  tons  in  BBIDOE8.     The  completion   of  structures 

weight  were  to  be  used.    The  contractors  be-  under  way  in  1908  rather  than  new  undertak- 

lieved  that  the  rock  employed,  which  weighed  inga  of  unusual  magnitude  characterized  the 

160  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  would,  without  year  1909  in  bridge  building.    The  changes  rec- 

the  use  of  cement,  resist  any  Mtioa  of  the  ommended  by  the  consulting  engineers,  when 

the  design  of  the  Queensboro  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  was 

BBEEDZHG-  OT  AKHCAIB.     See  Stock  called  into  question,  were  made,  and  the  bridge 

KAisiHa  waa  formally  opened  and  put  into  use.  With 

n-B -BT             a  modification  Buraested  the  new  structure 

BBEBDINO  07  PLANTS.   See  Botaft.  was  considered  of  Far  more  than  sufficient 

BBETHBISN,  Chtoch  of  the,  also  known  streng^^  for  its  present  use,  and  when  traffic 
as  DUNKBRB  or  DuNKABDS.  It  forms  a  consid-  conditions  of  the  future  demanded  its  strength- 
eiable  body  of  ChrisUans,  whose  faith  and  prsc-  emng  this  could  be  arranged.  The  agitation 
tice  an  not  generally  known  outside  of  the  °7^'  the  Queensboro  Bridge  led  to  an  examina. 
localities  in  which  they  live.  They  originated  t'on  of  the  new  Manhattan  Bridge  which  was 
at  Schwarzenau,  Germany,  in  1708,  with  Alex-  completion  at  the  end  of  1909  and 
ander  Mack  as  their  leader.  They  were  driven  though  not  quite  ready  for  use  was  formally 
by  persecution  to  the  United  States  and  made  2.P!°™  ?Y  ^^^^^  McClellan  late  m  December, 
their  first  settlement  at  Germantown,  Pa.  From  "  *  Buspension  bridge  with  steel 
thence  they  spread  through  various  sections  of  tower"-  The  plans  and  the  stnioture  itself 
the  country.  They  recognize  the  New  Testa-  examined  by  Ralph  Modjeski,  who  had 
ment  as  the  rule  of  conduct,  believe  in  the  Trin-  ^™  retained  as  one  of  the  consulting  engi- 
ity,  hold  faith,  repentance  and  baptism  by  triple  to  report  upon  a  new  Quebec  Bridge.  Mr. 
immersion  as  conSitions  of  pardon  and  member-  Modjeski's  report  was  wholly  favorable  to  the 
ship.  They  observe  foot-washing  as  a  religious  structure,  it  being  pronounced  "  carefully  de- 
rite,  followed  by  an  evening  mial,  which  they  «gned,  and  when  completed  amply  strong  to 
call  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Eucharist  is  a  sep-  «'^rry  the  heaviest  traffic  which  may  be  placed 
arate  service  following  the  Supper.   Their  mode  "Pon  it  in  the  near  future,  as  well  as  any  rea- 


generally  well-to-do.  There  are  three  groups  of  ^  "^rry  lor  many  years  to  come.'  flot  only 
Sie  denomination.-the  Conservatives,  Proves-  superstructures  but  foundations  and  anchor- 
sives.  and  Old  Orders.  The  Conservatives  are  aps  were  thoroughly  approved  and  the  structure 
the  most  numerous  and  number  about  100,000.  ""table  addition  to  the  ^oup  of  im- 

having  900  congregations  and  over  3000  minis-  P°«"1K  ^^I"'''""^   spanning   the    East  River, 
ters.  ten  colleges  iid  one  of  the  largest  denom-  ^*"'='!:  ^,'th  the  exception  of  the  Forth  Bridge, 
inational  printing  houses  in  the  West,  known  '^'"i.t*'^  largest  span  bridges  in  the  world, 
as  the  Brethren  Publishing  House  at  Elgin,  111.  ^^^he  echoes  of  the  discussion  of  the  failure  of 
The  Gospel  Messenger  is  their  organ.  The  Breth-  t'^^S^*"*  ^/i?**^!"  continued  to 

ren  have  missions  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  ^  AJter  the  disaster  a  commis- 

Switzerland,  Asia  Minor,  India  and  China.   The  appointed  by  the  Canadian  goyemment, 

latter  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1908.  At  the  and  consisting  of  Messrs.  Maurice  Pitzmaunce 
General  Con&ence,  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  ^  London  Ralph  Modjeski  of  Chic«o,  and 
in  1908,  the  change  of  the  organization  from  H.  E.  Vantelet  of  Montreal,  was  engaged  to  pre- 
"German  Baptist  Brethren"  to  "Church  of  the  P?ro  plans  for  a  new  bridge  with  somewhat 
Brethren"  was  made.  "  Dunker "  is  a  name  higher  headway  than  the  old.  The  contracts  for 
that  is  not  recognized  within  the  denomination.  structure  were  let  in  December. 

The  next  General  Conference  will  be  held  at   ^^9^.'  '^^JS'^i      the  builders  of  the 

Winona  Lake.  Ind.,  beginning  June  7,  1910.  original  piers  for  $2,448,475,  The  site  of  the 
The  Progressive  Brethren  number  about  17,000,         ^"'^p  f*"*'  5"*  *i*        "fl**  P***" 

and  the  Old  Order  4000.   The  former  have  a  ™  to  be  moved  50  feet  further  out  m  the 
college  and  publishing  house  at  Ashland,  Ohio.  ""L'^J'T  f^'^Su"'"?       S*?!"  "P*"' 
The  Progreiive  Brethren  opened  up  mission  ^  ^^^l  J^t.    The  pfans  of  the  commission  con- 
work  in  Argentina  in  the  fall  5  1909.  The  small  tempUted  a  cantilever  design  88  feet  in  width 
body  knowS  as  the  Seventh  Day  German  Bap-  °  ??i"VTnnn  r^^?^^  '""^^^ 

tist^  is  now  nearly  extinct.     The  few  members  P?""*  T-  *  J^f^^^^^^  ^^W-^k^^^I^^^^?  ^^i^"' 
who  are  left,  live  fn  the  vicinity  of  Ephrata,  Pa.  The  estimated  cost  was J7,50q.OOO,  but  tenders 
*  '        *^       '        for  designs  involving  modifications  of  those  pre- 

BBTAND,  Abistidk.  A  French  public  official,  pared  by  the  commission  were  invited,  and  it 
from  July  23,  1909,  Premier  of  France.  He  was  was  understood  that  designs  for  a  suspensiim 
bom  in  Nantes  in  1802  and  was  trained  for  the  bridge  would  also  be  considered.  Few  problems 
bar.  He  tiecame  identified  with  the  Revolution-  in  the  construction  of  bridges  have  received 
ary  Socialists,  and  was  elected  to  represent  that  more  attention  than  this  one  of  the  Quebec 
party  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  the  Bridge,  and  whatever  the  type  of  structure 
Loire.  He  early  became  distinguished  for  his  finalfy  adopted  it  will  represent  the  most 
ability,  and  in  1906  was  delegated  to  report  conservative  and  enlightened  judgment  of 
the  bill  providing  for  the  separation  of  Church  American  and  European  engineers, 
and  State.  His  speeches  and  writings  in  favor  During  the  year  a  new  railway  drawbridge 
of  the  measure  gained  for  him  much  praise,  was  completed  across  the  Willamette  River  just 
For  his  services  he  was  made  Minister  of  Pub-  below  Portland,  Ore.,  for  the  Spokane-Portland 
lie  Instruction  and  Worship.  On  December  31,  Railroad.  Its  total  length  from  opposite  bank 
1907,  be  was  made  Minister  of  Justice,  still  abutments  is  1762  feet  and  the  steel  nuperstrue- 
retaining  his  former  portfolio.    For  the  cir-  ture  is  supported  by  five  massive  reinforced  con- 
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Crete  pillars  faced  with  granite.  The  draw  span 
IB  521  feet  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  end  piers 
and  it  Is  claimed  to  be  the  loneest  draw  span  in 
tiie  world,  the  great  size  beuig  necessary  on 
account  of  the  large  vesaels  passing  up  the 
river  to  Portland  which  has  an  extensive  foreign 
trade.  The  cost  of  the  new  structure  exceeded 
$500,000  and  over  a  year  was  required  for  its 
erection. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1909,  the  new  bridge 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  R.  R.  over  the  Susque- 
hanna River  at  Aikin,  Hd.,  the  erection  of  which 
was  marked  by  the  collapse  of  the  false  work  on 
Septonber  23  of  the  previous  year,  stood  com- 
pleted. The  new  brid^  replaces  a  single  track 
structure  which  consisted  of  three  pier-connected 
spans  with  steel  trusses  and  iron  Soor  system 
over  the  river  and  a  viaduct  1967  feet  in  length 
of  plate  girder  spans  on  iron  towers.  For  the 
new  structure  the  old  piers  were  employed  and 
heavier  double  track  river  spans  of  substantially 
the  same  length  were  substituted.  For  the  via- 
duct a  structure  with  double  track  plate  girders 
90  feet  in  length  and  resting  on  concrete  piers. 
The  new  bridge  was  constructed  without  dis- 
turbing traffic  or  interfering  with  the  open  pas- 
sage for  navigation. 

Another  notable  bridge  of  the  year  was  tlie 
four  track  reinforced-concrete  structure  carry- 
ing the  main  line  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  over  the  Grand  River  near 
Painesville,  Ohio.  It  has  an  arch  at  the  centre 
with  a  dear  span  of  160  feet  and  two  end  arches, 
each  with  a  span  of  69  feet  8i  inches,  and 
replaced  a  four-arch  stone  masonry  bridge*  each 
arch  of  which  had  an  80  foot  span. 

A  four-span  concrete  arch  structure  was  built 
at  Baltimore  to  carry  Edmondson  Avenue  across 
Gwynn's  Falls  Valley  and  River  and  a  branch 
of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad.  It  is  642 
feet  in  length,  76  feet  wide,  and  70  feet  in 
height,  carrying  two  trolley  tracks,  roadway  and 
sidewalks.  The  main  span  is  139  feet  in  the 
clear  and  on  one  side  is  flanked  by  two  approach 
spans  of  60  feet  and  on  the  other  one  of  the 
same  dimensions. 

A  bridge  1004  feet  in  length  was  completed 
during  the  year  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn.  It  is  a  steel  deck  struc- 
ture with  two  three-hinged  spans  and  braced 
arch  spans  of  364  and  two  106  foot  trussed 
deck  spans. 

On  the  Hopatcong-SIatford  Ldw-Grade  Cut-off 
of  the  I«ckawanna  Railroad  a  number  of  inter- 
esting concrete  bridges  were  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. Among  these  the  Delaware  River  Bridge 
is  noteworthy  as  typical  of  modern  railway 
bridge  construction.  It  is  about  1400  feet  in 
length  over  all  and  consists  of  five  150  foot,  two 
120  foot,  and  two  33  foot  arch  spans,  and  con- 
tains some  50,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete. 

A  notable  bridge  over  the  Gualegnay  River  in 
Entre  Rios,  Argentina,  was  completed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1909.  TTie  structure,  in 
addition  to  its  length,  was  interesting  for  the 
different  types  of  pier  construction  employed. 
Masonry,  brick,  cylinder,  and  screw  piles  were 
all  employed  for  the  numerous  piers,  there  being 
fifteen  spans  of  71  feet,  one  of  262  feet,  twenty 
of  71  feet,  followed  by  an  embaakment^  and 
then  eleven  of  71  feet. 

In  England  few  important  bridges  were  in 
course  of  erection  during  the  year.  A  donble- 
deck  bridse  to  accommodate  both  railway  and 
higlnray  traffic  was  built  over  the  Wear  River 


at  Sunderland.  This  bridge  is  1220  feet  between 
abutments  and  is  composed  of  three  shore  spans, 
each  of  200  feet,  and  a  main  river  span  of  330 
feet  which  is  8S  feet  above  high  water.  The 
superstructure  was  erected  on  granite  masonry 
piers  and  for  the  centre  span  was  built  out  on 
the  overhang  principle  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  traffic  in  the  river.  About  8500  tons  of 
steel  were  required  for  the  bridge,  the  total 
cost  of  which  was  approximately  $2,250,000. 
Another  important  British  bridge  undertaking 
was  the  widening  of  the  BlaeKfriais  Bridge, 
which  was  opened  on  September  17.  This  recon- 
struction gave  a  widened  roadway  and  new 
space  for  electric  car  tracks.  A  similar  improve- 
ment was  demanded  for  the  adjoining  South- 
wark  Bridge  to  accommodate  the  incresMd  traffic 
and  it  was  to  be  widened  and  the  grades  eased 
at  an  expense  of  about  $1,300,000.  In  addition 
it  was  determined  to  build  a  new  bridge  lower 
down  on  the  Thames  which  was  to  be  Icnown 
as  the  St.  Paul's  Bridge  and  cost  in  the  neigh* 
borfaood  of  $8,0(^,000. 

During  the  year  there  was  active  diaeusiion 
of  a  proposition  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way bridge  between  the  islands  of  Masnedo  and 
Falster  in  Denmark,  the  decision  resting  between 
a  bridge  and  a  ferry.  The  plan  proposed  for 
the  bridge  involved  a  series  of  276  foot  spans 
with  two  160  foot  drawbridges.  The  work  was 
planned  to  comprise  a  series  of  bridges  and 
embankments  alternately  arranged  in  series 
with  the  followinff  lengths.  675,  1100,  2800,  6850, 
1000,  and  410  Ket.  The  estimated  cost  was 
$2,625,000.  In  Austria  a  long  railway  bridge 
was  in  progress  of  construction  across  the  Vis- 
tula at  Marienwerder.  This  structure,  erected 
on  caisson  foundations,  was  3480  feet  in  length 
and  consisted  of  five  steel  middle  spans  of  326 
feet  with  approach  arches.  Another  interesting 
bridge  was  the  Fades  Viaduct  on  the  Paris- 
Orleans  Railway  crossing  the  Sioule  gorge  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  oentriU  France.  The 
rail  level  is  445  feet  above  the  river  bed  and 
the  viaduct  structure,  1525  feet  in  length,  is 
carried  on  two  central  piers  of  masonry  303  feet 
in  height  atiove  the  foundation  stone.  The  cen- 
tral span  of  472  feet  was  flanked  by  two  stone 
spans  of  380  feet  each  and  at  one  end  there 
was  a  short  approach  span.  The  bridge  was 
interesting  for  the  great  length  of  its  centre 
span  which  was  formed  by  continuous  lattice 
girders.  The  bridge  was  opened  in  October  after 
considerable  delay  due  largely  to  difficulties  with 
the  foundations.  In  Switzerland  a  somewhat 
similar  problem  of  crossing  a  deep  gorge  was 
solved  by  a  reinforced  concrete  arch  at  Letter 
in  the  Canton  of  Appenzell.  This  highway 
bridge  had  for  its  main  span  a  259  foot  arch 
with  87  feet  rise  and  was  approached  by  several 
33  foot  6  inch  arches.  The  road  carried  is  22 
feet  6  inches  in  width.  Another  example  of 
reinforced  concrete  constmction,  though  of  quite 
a  different  type,  was  the  long  bridge  or  viaduct 
at  Rotterdam  on  the  line  connecting  that  city 
with  Scheviningen.  This  aggregated  6300  feet 
in  length  and  consists  of  a  number  of  arched 
spans  of  varying  size  depending  upon  street 
openings,  etc.  In  Rome  a  ferro-concrete  arched 
bridge  to  span  the  Tiber  was  begun  and  was 
being  constructed  with  a  328  foot  span  and  a 
width  of  65  feet  7  inches.  A  notable  bridge 
was  completed  on  the  new  railway  line  Im* 
tween  Pirsus  and  the  l^lrkish  frontier.  This 
Assopus  Viaduct  crosses  a  deep  gorge  with  a 
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lieel  arch  of  262  foot  ipui  and  78  foot  approach  Archeology,  chairman.  Lord  Reay;  Philoli^. 

Bpan  and  on  the  other  five  similar  spans,  the  chairman,  8.  H.  Butcher;  Philosophy,  chairman, 

gorge  being  600  feet  in  width  and  330  feet  deep.  Professor  B.  Roseoquet;  JuriBprudesce  and  Eco* 

From  Africa  progress  was  reported  on  the  nomics,  chairman,  Sir  W.  R.  Anson.    The  Pres- 

conatmction  of  the  narrow  gauge  Sedan  Railway  ident  of  the  Academy  is  S.  H.  Bnteher  and  the 

bridge  across  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khartum  and  Secretary,  Professor  I.  Goldenez. 

Z          ™  eTJ™?BSure'' U  supXid^  bv  BMTISH  ASSOCIATIOK  It)B  THB  AB- 

^^tr-teeWUnS^  f«t  in  Stel^a^  "^^SP'i??'^       BCIEHCIIL  Aa»«^. 

ried  dWn  to  W  feet  below  low  water.   In  addi-  ™  Advamcsmbkt  of  Scniici^  Brit 

tion  to  nnall  approach  spans  there  are  seven  ^^°* 

spans  218  feet  6  inches  and  an  opening  left  BHITISE  COLITMBIA.   A  province  of  Can- 

mffording  a  clear  passage  of  111  feet  9  inches,  extending  from  the  PaciAc  Ocean  to  the 

The  bridge  carries  a  double  track,  a  21  foot  road-  Province  of  Alberta.   The  area  is  stated  at  312,< 

way  and  an  11  foot  footway.    On  the  White  630  square  miles.     Population  in  1901,  178,- 

Nile  192  miles  above  Khartum,  to  carry  the  857.  including  28,949  Indians  (and  half  breeds) 

Sedan  Railway  to  the  Cordofan  district,  a  bridge  and  19,482  Chinese  and  Japanese.    Exclusive  of 

was  also  under  erection  consisting  of  nine  1S6  Indians  and  Asiatics,  the  estimated  population 

foot  spans  and  a  245  foot  6  inch  drawn  span  in  1909  was  280,000.    The  capital  is  Victoria, 

giving. two  clear  passages  of  100  feet.    The  with  about  40,000  inhabitants;  the  largest  ctty, 

superstructure  was  being  erected  on  masonry  Vancouver,  with  about  86,000.    The  average 

piers  built  in  caissons  sunk  by  compressed  air.  annual  yield  of  the  industries  is:  minerals. 

During  1909  in  New  Zealand  there  was  opened  $25,800,000;  lumber,  112,700,000;  manufactures, 

for  tramr  an  important  railway  bridge  on  the  $12,000,000;  fruit,  farm  products  and  fisheries, 

Auckland-Well in^n  line.    This  Markatole  Via-  $7,500,000  each.    In  1907-8  imports  and  exports 

duct  has  a  maximum  height  of  260  feet  and  is  were   valued   at   $24,180,452   and  $23,941,187 

a  framed  steel  structure  containing  1000  tons  reepectively.     In  1909  the  reported  length  of 

of  steel.    There  are  five  100  foot  spans  carried  railways  was  1685  miles.   In  1906-7  revenue  and 

on  piers  36  feet  longitudinally  and  several  expenmture  amounted  to  $4,444,593  and  $2,- 

approach  spans.    There  was  also  completed  at  840,479  respectively;  in  1907-8  $5,979,054  and 

Grafton  one  of  the  largest  masonry  bridges  in  $4,500,673  respectively.  The  public  debt  in  1908 

the  Southern  Hemispbeie,  910  feet  in  length  was  $4,226,818.   For  further  sUtfstical  details, 

with  a  cenb-al  arch  of  320  feet  span  and  147  we  Canada.   The  province  is  administered  by  a 

feet  high.  lieutenant-governor,  appointed  by  the  Govemor- 

wnTaivw     T«<in«  Jr^w     A.  A«.«.l».n  G«n«ral  of  Canada  and  acting  through  the  Exec- 

J^^SSS'  ni^^flS^J^I^i^n  ^"'^'^^        responsibfe  Ministry  {seven 

piibl»  official.  United  States  Senatw  from  Kan-  ^j^be^,.    The  law-making  power  is  vested  in 

^\  He  was  born  in  Wolf  county,  Kentucky  in  unicameral  Legislative  A^embly  (42  mem- 

1861,  and  graduat^  from   Baker  ^ers,  including  the'^seven  members  of  the  Execu- 

Kansas  in  1886    From  1886  to  1890  he  was  Council).  In  1909  the  Lieutenant-Governor 

derk  of  the  district  court  m  Douglass  county,  Dunsmuir  (since  May  11,  1006).  and 

Kan^is   and  from  1890  ^  1896  he  was  owner  ^j^^  p^^.„          Minister  of  Mines)  was  Rich- 

and  editor  of  the  daily  Bahna  Republican.    In  McBride 

^*o«P="^?v^        ^^""^              "f^n^-  HiSTORT.    At  the  close  of  1908  the  situa- 

«^f?i?             P"''*^  Mcretary  of  Gov-  ^^^^  „  ^            ^^^^  immigration  of  Asiatics 

^"l»iJ:S3L**'RSST«.Sft^of"Tf  fi^^^  improv^.    It  was  evident  that  the  Japa- 

from  1894  to  1898^  *^r<>™         *?J*^^  ment.   During  the  six  months  ending  December 

as    Fourth  Assistant   Postmaster-General.   In  gj     ,         Japanese  had  come  intf  the  prov 

T    a  Z^I     '^^^f^^^^  a  considerVbly  smaller  number  than  We 

the  Cuban  postal  frauds,  and  became  a  national  i^j,^  ^  enter 'under  the  agreement  between 

figure  a^  a  result  of  charges  which  he  made  and  fj,^  Pinion  and  Japan.    Siring  the  same 

substantiated  against  officials  high  in  the  pos-  Chinet»    aid    two    E^t  Indians 

1903  he  again  purchased  the  'ia.lv  S^»na  Re  ^^.j,  „^  Wgragainst  Asiatic  immigra- 

««6I«Woiir|«iI.    He  was  appointed       Presi-  tion,  but  no  serious  difficulty  arose.  LeJing 

a«it  Rooseve  t  special  Panwna  rai  road  com-  ^^.^^^       ^j,^  ^^^^  ^^ 

]^^?-   Senator  Bnstow  is  the  head  j  ,  hositility  against  the  Japanese  though 

Chester  E    ^„g,  having  obtained  in  1908  a  S^STany  tr^TnC"S              S  fSS? 

rth^yL^ts^h^Si  Wem°ir"^"^rrs  Fh^£nT^'^l^:^il' 

V  I  J  /  iu      at     i._        I        A              T  gration  act  imposing  an  educational  test  on  the 

elected  to  the  ofllce  by  the  legislature  on  Jan-  Natal  Act.  which  was  passed  by 

the  British  Colonial  Legislature  in  1908.  This 

BBITISH  ACADEKT  fob  the  Pbohotion  measure  has  been  recently  passed  each  year 

OF  HiSTOBfCAl^  Philosophicai.  AND  Phju>loo-  by  the  provincial  legislature  and  always  vetoed 

ICAZ.  Studies.    A  learned  society  incorporated  by  the  Dominion  government.    In  July  Premier 

1^  Koyal  charter  in  1902.    It  aims  at  the  pro-  McBride  announced  that  the  government  would 

motion  of  the  study  of  moral  and  political  sci-  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Temperance  Party 

ence,  including  history,  philosophy,  law,  politics  and  talw  a  plebiscite  on  the  question  of  local 

and  economies,  archsDology,  and  philology.   The  option.    It  was  expected  that  the  vote  would 

maximum  number  of  ordinary  fellows  is  fixed  at  be  taken  in  the  spring  of  1910.   Owing  to  a  dis- 

100.    There  were  in  1909,  98,  distributed  under  agreement  among  the  members  of  the  govem- 

foor  main  sectional  committees:    History  and  ment  over  the  railway  policy  the  Minister  of 
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Finance  and.  tbe  Minister  of  Land  and  Works  cer  in  the  Protectorate  is  the  Governor  and 

resigned  in  the  latter  part  of  October;  but  the  Commander-in-Chief  (Sir  E.  P.  C.  Girouard  in 

November  elections  fully  sustained  the  govern-  1909).    In  1907  the  title  of  "Commissioner" 

ment.    The  returns  were  alao  favorable  to  the  was  changed  to  "Governor,"  and  executive  and 

adoption  of  local  option.   At  the  end  of  Kovem-  legislative    councils    were    established.  Atten- 

ber  floods  resulting  from  tbe  heavy  rains  caused  tion  was  centred  on  the  country  in  1909  on  ac- 

the  loss  of  life  of  twenty  Japanese  laborers  on  count  of  the  Roosevelt  hunting  expedition  and 

the  Great  Xorthem  Railway  near  Wesbninster.  the  articles  and  photographs  published  in  con< 

At  the  beginning  of  December  the  appointment  nection  with  this  and  the  reports  of  other  trav- 

of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Patterson  as  Lieutenant-  elers. 

Governor   to   succeed  Mr.   Dunsmuir,   resigned,  ■D-Drmrair  inTrraitrA       a       i           c   ^  i. 

was  announced.                                              '  ^^^^  ,  \  ?^ 

■nBTTTSTT   TTART    ATmTPA    PHOTUTTo  ^^"8  ^o  the  east  of  Venezuela  on  the 

« fmi™  .  ^             ^TT.            r°T"  northeastern  coast  of  South  America.   The  cap- 

BATE.    A  dependency  of  Great  Britain  border-  jt^i   ig   Georgetown.     Estimated   area,  90,277 

ing  on  the  Indian  Ocean  between  the  Juba  and  gqua^e  miles.    Estimated  population,  December 

Lmba  rivers   (Italian  Somahland  and  German  1904^  301,923,  of  whom^Bout  one-third  were 

East   Africa)    and   extending   inland   to^  the  East  Indians  and  over  one-third  negroes.  Esti- 

Uganda  Protectorate.    The  <»pital  is  Nairobi.  „^ted  population  of  the  larger  towns,  George- 

The  estimated  area  is   177,100  square  miles,  town  and  New  Amrterdam,  on  December  31. 

The  oensus  hMnever  bem  taken;  the  population  1907,  47  367  and  9114  respectively.  Eaat  Indian 

has  recen«yj»m  estimated  at  4,000,000,  includ-  immigrants  and  emigrants  in  1907-8  numbered 

inff  about  26,000  Asiatics  and  2000  Europeans  iggg         1,95  respectively.    The  birth  fate  in 

and  Eurasians.     The   Protectorate  is  divided  1907  ^„  28.3.  an^  the  death  rate  36.9,  per 

into  seven  provinces:    Seyidie  Ukamba  Tana-  thousand  inhabitants.    In  1908  there  were  So 

land,  Jubaland,  Kenya,  Naivasha,  and  Nyanza,  government-aided  schools,  with   30,888  pupils, 

whose  centres  of  administration  are  respectively  The  chief  product  is  sugar  (which  forms  66  per 

Mombasa,  Nairobi,  Lamu,  Kismayu,  Fort  Hall,  ^^t.  of  the  export  tride),  there  being  abiut 

Naivasha   and  Kisumu.    The  Protectorate  also  75  ooo  acres  under  sugar-cane  out  of  the  total 

includes  the  Witu  Protectorate,  a  small  trs^  of  90,000  acres  under  cultivation.    The  country 

country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tana  River.   Witu  ^ich  in  gold,  although  in  recent  years  the 

is  now  regarded,  for  sdministrative  purposes,  ^mput  has  Alined;  tht  output  in  1906-7  was 

as  a  part  of  Tanaland.    There  remains  a  con-  ^^^^^        £311,740,  and  in  1907-8.  £245.534. 

siderable  region  within  the  boundaries  of  the  i^^^  and  domestic  exports  in  1906-7  were 

Protectorate  which  has  not  been  developed  and  £1,690,804  anr£l,659,280  respeet- 

which  IS  not  included  in  any  province     Mom-  -^g,           jgo^.g    £i,765.358    and  £1,545^303 

basa,  which  possesses  perhaps  the  finest  harbor  ^gpectively.    The  values  of  the  leading  imports 

on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  has  about  30,000  ig^y^           Textiles,  £232,160;  flour,  £194.- 

inhabitants;   Nairobi    about   13,600.     Agricul-  073     manures.    £138,775;    hardware,  cutlery, 

ture,  to  which  much  of  the  country  is  admirably  tools,  £60,549;  beef  and  pork,  £58,570;  oils, 

adapted,  is  only  m  the  early  stages  of  devel-  £58,394.    The  leading  domestic  exports  in  the 

opment;  but  it  ui  fostered  by  the  government,  £1,004,025-  raw  gold, 

and  the  area  under  cultivation  is  extending,  ^gg        ^^^^^^^   £239.229;  rum,  £96,800;  bal- 

The  products  include  rubber,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  £76,778;  molaiicuit,  £21,548;  timber,  £20,- 

barley,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton.    There  is  372;  molasses,  £4104;  diamonds  {1863  carats), 

much  grazing  land,  and  the  live-stock  industry  £3026.     Imports  from  and  exports  to  Great 

promises    to   become   important.     In  Britain   in   1907-8   were  valued  at  £925,458 

imports  and  exports  were  ya'^ed  at  |799,717  £615,317  respectively;  British  possessions. 

in  1908-9.  £797,158  £192,220  and  £615,317  respectively^  In  th^ 
and  £436,318  respectively.  The  principal  im-  total  tonJiage  ehtered  and 
ports  are  rice,  grain,  flour,  anf  other  food-  ^^^^^  786,880.  There  are  94  miles  of  rail- 
stufTs,  cotton  textiles,  and  building  materials.  Revenue  and*  expenditure  in  1906-7 
The  leading  exports  are  ivory,  copra,  rubber,  amounted  to  £535,745  and  £514,053  respect- 
grain,  wax,  and  hides  and  skins.  The  impor-  j^^,  ^  1907.3  „venue,  £546,882.  and  exVen- 
tation  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  prohibited,  ^it„„„  £517.706.  Of  the  revenue  in  the  latter 
except  under  stringent  regulations,  and  the  in-  £336,617  were  derived  from  customs.  The 
troduction  and  local  manufacture  of  spirits  is  t,,;^,  ^j^^t  on  March  31,  1908,  stood  at  £919,- 
largely  checked.  The  Uganda  Railway  extends  320.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  Governor 
from  Mombasa  to  Port  Florence,  on  Victoria  (gj^  Frederick  Mitchell  Hodgson  in  1909),  who 
Nyanza,  a  distance  of  584  miles;  in  connection  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  and  by  a 
with  the  railway  steamers  are  operated  on  the  ^^^^t  of  Policy  (seven  officials  and  eight 
lake,  pe  constniction  cost  of  the  railway,  ^j^^ted  members).  The  Court  of  Policy  dis- 
which  is  owned  by  tj«  Jjotectorate,  up  ta  the  functions  of  a  legisUtive  council 
March  31,  1908,  was  £5,456.761.    The  shipping  .                  .          which  ia  the  T,rem«. 


For  1907-8  the  revenue  amounted  to  £474,760;  BBITISE  HONBTJBAS.  A  crown  colony  of 
expenditure,  £601,677;  grant-in-aid,  £152,975,  Great  Britain  in  Central  America,  on  the  Car- 
exclusive  of  £40,000  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  ibbean  Sea.  The  capital  is  Belize  (populatitm 
Of  tbe  revenue,  the  government  railway  was  10,400).   Area,  about  7662  square  mues.  Esti- 

credited  with  £226,620.    For  1908-9,  the  esti-  mated  population  in  1908,  43,270.    The  birth 

mated  revenue  and  expenditure  were  £533,439  rate  in  1907  was  36.622,  and  the  death  rate, 

and  £803,6.'J8  respectively;   grant-in-aid,  £138,-  22.202,  per  thousand  inhabitants.  Of  the  births. 

000.    Administration  is  carried  on  under  the  45.15  cent,  were  illegitimate.    Primary  schools 

British  Colonial  Office.   The  chief  executive  otfi-  (not  including  two  receiving  no  government 
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■id)  numbered  40  is  1907,  with  461S  pupils 
enrolled.  Secondary  schools  baTe  about  300 
pupils.  The  staple  products  are  the  natural 
woods  of  the  country,  principally  mahogany  and 
Ic^ood.  Other  producta  include  rubber,  ba- 
nanas, pineapples,  oranges,  mangoes,  cocoanuts, 
sagar,  and  cacao.  About  60,000  acres  are  under 
euTtivation.  Labor  is  scarce,  and  much  food- 
stuff which  could  be  raised  in  the  country  is 
imported.  Imports  and  exports  in  1907-8  were 
valued  at  $2,415,723  and  $2,211,036  respectively; 
in  the  fiscal  year  1909,  92,676,723  and  S2>201,79B 
respectively.  About  one-half  of  the  trade,  both 
import  and  export,  is  with  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  ranking  second.  The  chief  do- 
mestic exports  are  mahogany  and  logwood 
(14,398,422  feet  and  5744.6  tons  respectively  in 
1908),  bananas,  cedar,  and  cocoanuts.  Revenue 
and  expenditure  for  1907-8  amounted  to  (39S,< 
163  and  $616,700  respectively;  for  the  fiscal 
year  1909,  $360,914  and  $535,978  respectively. 
Over  one-half  of  the  revenue  is  levied  from  cus- 
toms. The  public  debt  in  1908  stood  at  $168,- 
815.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  Governor 
(Gen.  E.  J.  E.  Swayne  in  1909),  who  is  as- 
sisted by  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council. 

The  government  as  reconstituted  in  August, 
1909,  consists  of  a  governor,  an  executive 
council  and  a,  legislative  council  of  eight  mem- 
bers, three  official  and  five  unofficial. 

BBinSH  IKSIA.   See  India,  Bbttish. 

BBITISH  EOWIiOON.   See  Hono  KoifO. 

BBXTISH  NEW  OUINEA.    See  Papua. 

BBITISH  NOBTH  BOBNEO.  A  protecto- 
rate of  Great  Britain  occupying  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  Estimated  area, 
31,106  square  miles.  Population,  about  175,000, 
consisting  mainly  of  Mohammedan  settlers  on 
the  Qoast  and  aboriginal  tribes  Inland,  vrith 
some  Chinese  traders  and  artisans.  The  chief 
towns  are  Sandakan  (population,  about  8000, 
mainly  Chinee)  and  Jeaseton.  A  large  area 
has  been  alienated  by  the  government  for  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  tapioca,  sago,  rubber, 
cocoanuts,  and  cofi'ee.  Other  products  are  pep- 
per, rice,  gums,  and  woods.  Moat  of  the  coun- 
try is  still  in  a  primitive  state.  Various 
minerals  are  known  to  occur,  but  there  has  not 
been  any  exploitation  of  importance.  In  1907 
imports  and  exports  were  valued  at  4,332,013 
dollars  (Mexican)  and  2,921,100  dollars  re- 
spectively; in  1908,  4,612,841  dollars  and  2,- 
754,788  dollars  respectively.  The  chief  export 
IB  tobacco,  which  amounted  to  2,943,645  dollars 
in  1906,  2,459,122  in  1907,  and  2,772,172  in 
1908.  There  are  119  miles  of  railway  in  opera- 
tion. Revenue  and  expenditure  (exclusive  of 
capital  expenditure  on  railways  and  telegraphs) 
■mounted  to  1,139,564  dollars  and  683,326  dol- 
lars respectively  In  1907;  in  1906,  revenue  1,- 
220,677,  and  expenditure.  748,584.  The  protec- 
torate is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company.  It  is  administered  by 
a  governor  (E.  P.  Gueritz  in  1909)  in  Borneo, 
vhose  appointment  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  British  Colonial  Secretary,  and  by  a  Cknirt 
of  Directors  in  London. 

BBITISH  SOMAI^rLAND.  A  protectorate 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  between 
the  French  and  Italian  dependencies  and  bor- 
dering on  Abyssinia.  Estimated  area,  68,000 
square  miles.  The  inhabitants,  estimated  at 
about  300.000  in  number,  are  Somalia  and 
MrJiainwiajipn   and,  except  along  the  coast, 


nomads.  The  principal  towns  are  Berbera 
(about  30,000  inhabitants  in  the  trading  sea< 
son),  Zeila  (16,000),  and  Bulbar  (12,000). 
Imports  and  exports  in  1907-8  amounted  to 
£233,238  and  £215,708  respectively;  in  1908-9 
£293,506  and  £227,783  respectively.  The 
principal  imports  are  rice,  textiles,  and  dates; 
the  leading  exports  are  hides  and  skins,  ostrich 
feathers,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  gums,  liiere  are 
over  300  miles  of  telegraph  line.  Revenue  and 
expenditure  in  1907-e  amounted  to  £28,607 
and  £105,201  respectively;  grant-in-aid,  £37,- 
OOQ.  Since  April  1,  1905,  the  administration 
has  been  carried  oh  under  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  British  Commissioner  in  the  Protectorate, 
in  1909,  was  Capt.  H.  E.  S.  Cordeaux.  In  Jan- 
uary is  was  decided  to  increase  the  number  of 
British  troops  in  the  Protectorate  on  account 
of  the  depredations  of  the  followers  of  the 
Somali  Mullah.  The  subject  came  up  for  debate 
in  Parliament  on  March  15,  when  the  Conaervi^ 
tives  cited  it  as  an  instance  of  the  danger  in- 
Tolved  in  a  purely  defensive  policy,  TMy  de- 
clared that  the  trouble  was  likely  to  increase, 
the  Mullah  being  a  cruel  despot  who,  unless 
promptly  punished,  would  continue  to  kill  the 
men  and  carry  off  the  women  in  his  raids.  The 
British  troops  attacked  the  Mullah  in  May  and 
regained  possession  of  600  camels  that  had  been 
taken.   Six  British  Somali  soldiers  were  killed. 

BBITISH  SOUTH  APBICA.  See  South 
Africa,  British. 

BBITISH  WEST  ABBICA.  A  collective 
name  for  fhe  following  British  colonies  and 

Srotectorates  in  Western  Africa:  Northern 
Nigeria,  including  the  Protectorate;  South- 
ern Nigeria,  including  the  Protectorate  and  the 
Colony  of  that  name;  Gold  Coast  Colony,  in- 
cluding Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories; 
Sierra  Leone,  including  the  Colony  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate; and  Gambia,  including  the  Colony 
and  the  Protectorate  ( see  these  separate 
titles).  In  January,  1909,  fighting  was  re- 
ported between  the  natives  and  the  German 
escort  to  the  Anglo-German  Boundary  Commis- 
sion in  the  hinterland  of  Caliber.  The  German 
troops  had  been  furnished  to  the  Commission 
in  return  for  the  aid  which  the  Cape  Ooveni- 
ment  had  rendered  on  the  German  Southwest 
Africa  frontier.  The  Question  of  liquor  traffic 
with  the  natives  caused  much  concern,  and  the 
government  appointed  a  committee  in  January 
to  investigate  ttie  subject.  In  July  it 'was  an- 
nounced that  the  British  government  ivould 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Portu^l  and  Spain  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  duty  on  imported  spirits  into  the 
West  African  Colonies  ud  Protectorates,  to 
restricting  the  entry  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion into  these  colonies  and  to  bringing  about 
an  international  convention  with  regard  to 
quarantine  and  like  matters.  The  duty  on  im- 
ported spirits  was  at  that  time  five  franca  per 
gallon.  The  Colonial  Office  sanctioned  a  special 
sanitary  branch  of  the  West  Africa  Medical 
Service,  to  consist  of  special  sanitary  officers, 
each  under  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
Colony,  who  should  be  in  regular  communica- 
tion with  the  Consultative  Board  sitting  in  Lon- 
don. 

BBOOKLTK  INSTITUTB  OF  ABTS  AlTD 

SCIENCES.  An  educational  institution  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  incorporated  in  1824 
ae  the  Brooklyn  Apprentices'  Library  Asaocli^ 
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tion,  reincorporated  in  1835  aa  the  Brooklyn 
InBtitute  and  again  incorporated  in  1690  unaer 
the  present  title.  Tbe  membership  of  the  Insti- 
tute on  June  1,  1909,  was  7032,  an  increase  of 
320  over  the  previous  year.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  1908-9  were  $272,000.  The  permanent  fund 
counted  on  July  1,  1909,  to  $399,564.  During 
1909  the  down  town  work  of  the  Institute  was 
removed  to  the  new  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music, 
in  which  building  the  general  educational  work 
is  carried  on.  The  General  Institute  Museum 
contains  art  and  scientific  collections,  tbe  prop- 
erty of  the  Institute.  During  the  year  branches 
were  established  at  Flushing  and  Garden  City. 
A  valuable  addition  was  made  to  tbe  art  col- 
leotions  by  the  purchase  of  83  wftter  color  paint- 
ings by  John  S.  Sargent  at  a  cost  of  $10,614.  An 
agreement  was  made  with  the  State  government 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
botanic  garden  and  arboretum  in  Institute  Park. 
Daniel  C.  French  and  twelve  sculptors  associated 
with  him  during  1900  completed  their  work  of 
creating  thirty  monolithic  sculptures  for  tbe 
facade  of  tbe  Museum.  The  attendance  at  the 
lectures  of  tbe  Museum  during  the  year  was 
258^76  and  the  attendance  at  other  branches 
made  a  total  attendance  for  -the  year  of  694.680, 
an  increase  of  nearly  100>000  over  fhe  attend- 
ance  of  1908. 

BBOOXS,  Chbistopheb  -PABKHTBOir,  A  tech- 
nical educator,  died  August  4,  1909.  He  was 
bom  in  Blackburn,  England,  in  1866,  and  was 
educated  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  School  in  Black- 
bum.  From  1884  to  189S  be  was  connected 
with  tbe  textile  department  of  several  scientific 
schools  in  England,  and  was  also  managing 
director  of  English  cotton  mills.  He  organized 
and  was  director  of  tbe  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile 
School  from  1896  to  1808,  and  in  the  latter  year 
became  managing  director  of  the  New  Bedford 
Textile  School,  holding  this  position  until  1904. 
He  established  in  1898  the  American  Corre- 
spondence Sdiool  of  Textiles  and  in  1800  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  Boston.  He 
wrote  Cotton  Manufacturing  (1888);  Weaving 
Calculations  (1880);  Cotton,  its  Uses,  Varieties, 
Fibre  Structure  and  Cultioation  (1898).  He 
also  wrote  many  important  technical  articles  on 
textiles. 

BBOTHEBHOOB  OF  ST.  AUDBEW.  See 

Saint  Andbew,  Bbothebhood  of. 

BBOTTOH,  Lionel.  An  English  comedian, 
died  November  8,  1000.  He  was  bom  in  1836 
and  began  work  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
editor  of  the  Illustrated  London  Vewa.  He 
helped  to  publish  the  first  issue  of  the  London 
Daii^  Telegraph,  and  later  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  London  Star.  His  first  appearance  aa  an 
actor  was  in  1854  at  the  London  Lyceum  in 
Prince  Pretty  Pet.  His  success  as  a  comedian 
was  rapid  and  he  played  many  well-known  parts. 
Among  these  was  Tony  Lumpkin,  which  he 
played  777  times.  He  also  played  in  Shake- 
spearean comedy,  and  was  espeeially  successful 
aa  Touchstone.  He  performed  in  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  South  Africa  and  the  United  States. 
In  April,  1909,  be  appeared  in  the  School  for 
Scandal.  Brough  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
comedians  of  his  generation  on>  the  English 
stage. 

BSOWEB,  Daniel  Robebts.  An  American 
neurologist,  died  March  1,  1009.  He  was  horn 
in  Philadelphia  in  1839  and  graduated  from 
the  Polytechnic  College  of  that  city  in  1860, 


and  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgetown  in  1864.  In  tbe  same  year 
he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  of  United 
States  Volunteers.  From  1868  to  1875  he  wis 
medioal  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  Virginia  at  Williamsburg.  He  be- 
came later  professor  of  nervous  and  mental 
diseases  in  xba  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chi- 
cago. He  was  also  professor  of  nervom  dis- 
eases in  tbe  Post  Graduate  School,  Chicago. 
He  was  for  several  years  editor  of  the  Medical 
Journal  and  was  the  author  of  numerous  mono- 
graphs and  a  nomber  of  text-books  on  insani^. 

BBOWHSVILLE  INCIDENT.  See  Uititd 

SlATEa. 

BBOWN-TAXLED  XOTE.  See  Ehtoihxl- 
oar. 

BBOWH  XTNIVEBEaTT.  An  Institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  founded  in 
1764.  The  attendance  In  1009  was  972.  divided 
as  follows:  Undergraduate  men,  685;  imder- 
graduate  women,  185;  graduate  students,  102. 
There  were  105  members  of  the  faculty.  In  the 
University  Library  there  were  165,000  volumes, 
and  in  tbe  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  20,000. 
There  were  received  during  tbe  year  in  gifts  and 
endowments,  two  scholarshijps;  a  library  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  memory  of  Hammond  Lamont; 
$25,000  additional  endowment  for  Rockefeller 
Hall  from  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.;  $10,000  from 
RatclifFe  Hicks  for  a  prize  fund ;  and  the 
Women's  College  was  made  a  residuary  l^atee 
of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  H.  G.  Miller.  Gifts  of 
land  were  also  made  to  the  Women's  College. 
Among  the  changes  in  the  faculty  were  uie 
death  of  Prof.  B.  F.  Clarke,  tbe  resignation  of 
Prof.  A.  S.  Morse  of  the  Romance  Department, 
and  the  appointment  of  A.  W.  Locke  to  the 
Sfosic  Department  and  A.  B.  Morton  to  the 
Department  of  Mathematics.  The  total  produc- 
tive funds  of  the  University  amount  to  about 
$3,500,000  and  tbe  annual  income  to  about 
$213,000.  The  president  ia  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunoe. 

BRTAN,  Elmeb  BcxBrrr.  An  American 
educator,  inaugurated  October  20,  1000,  presi- 
dent of  Colgate  University.  He  was  bora  in 
Van  Wert,  Ohio,  in  1865,  graduated  from  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School  in  1880  and  from 
Indiana  University  in  1893.  He  carried  on 
post-graduate  studies  at  Harvard  and  Clark 
Universities.  In  1803-4  he  was  principal  of 
the  Kokomo  High  School.  From  1894-96  he 
was  teacher  in  the  Manual  Training  School, 
Indianapolis.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  social  and  educational  science  in  Butler  Col- 
lege in  1806,  and  from  1897  to  1901  was  as- 
sistant professor,  and  full  professor  of  peda- 
gogy in  Indiana  University.  In  1901-2  he  was 
principal  of  the  Insular  Normal  School  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  in  1903  he  acted  as 
General  Superintendent  of  Educatitm  tn  the 
Philippines.  From  1003  to  1005  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  educational  and  social  nsyofaology  at 
Indiana  University.  From  1900  to  1908  he 
was  president  of  Franklin  Coll^;e. 

BBYN  KAWB  COLLEGE.  An  insUtntion 
for  tbe  higher  education  of  women  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  founded  in  1885.  The  number  of 
students  in  1908-9  was  420,  and  tbe  faculty 
numbered  68.  There  were  in  tbe  library  68,548 
volumes.  During  tbe  year  the  alumni  associa^ 
tion  of  the  college  gave  $100,000  for  its  en- 
dowment, the  interest  of  the  capital  to  be  spent 
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In  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  full  profesBors. 
On  January  26,  1909,  tiie  General  education 
Board  promised  to  give  to  the  college  $260,000 
toward  its  academic  endowment  provided  that 
by  June  2,  1910,  a  supplemental  sum  of  $280,- 
000  he  contributed  to  the  college.  The  sum  of 
$34,000  was  subscribed  for  rebuilding  and  en- 
larging the  fnmmaslum.  The  work  -ms  com- 
pleted in  February,  1909.  Two  additional 
European  fellowships  of  $600  each  were  given 
in  the  year  1900,  to  be  held  in  the  year  1909-10, 
and  two  traveling  scholarships  of  the  value  of 
$ldO  each  were  given  to  graduates  and  held  in 
the  summer  of  1909.  The  productive  funds  of 
the  colle^  amounted  to  about  $1,200,000  and  the 
income  to  about  $85,000.  The  presidoit  is  Miss 
M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.  0.,  LL.  D. 

BUCEANAir,  WnxiAM  Inbco.  An  Amer- 
ican ^plomat.  died  October  16,  1909.  He  was 
bom  near  Covington,  0.,  in  1853,  and  received 
his  education  in  country  schools.  He  was  said 
to  have  worked  in  his  early  youth  as  a  black- 
■mith.  In  1874-5  he  was  engrossing  clerk  of 
the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives.  He 
removed,  in  1882,  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where 
lie  went  into  business  as  a  dealer  in  croGkeiy. 
He  mana^  the  Corn  Palace  Exposition  in  that 
city,  as  well  as  four  similar  enterprises,  with 
much  success,  and  in  1893  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  to  the  Chicago  World^  Fadr. 
Here  1m  took  oharge  of  the  Departoent  of  Agri- 
eultare  and  For^try.  In  1804  he  was  ap- 
pointed 1^  President  Cleveland  Minister  to  the 
Argentine  Republic.  His  success  in  this  office 
was  BO  great  that  President  McKinley  asked 
him  to  remain  and  he  served 'in  that  capacity 
until  1900.  He  knew  little  of  diplomacy  before 
assuming  this  office,  but  used  his  business 
knowledge  with  such  skill  and  sagacity  that  the 
advantage  of  closer  trade  relations  between 
North  and  South  America  became  known  all 
over  the  southern  continent.  The  most  notable 
accomplishment  during  his  service  as  Minister 
was  his  decision  as  arbitrator  between  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  and  Chile  over  the  boundary 
question.  As  a  result  the  two  republics  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  which  provided  for  reducing 
their  military  establishments.  Mr.  Buchanan 
also  negotiated  an  important  reciprocity  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Argentina. 
Following  his  retirement  as  minister  in  1900, 
he  took  service  with  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  and  the  Westinghouse  interests,  and 
adjusted  matters  in  which  they  were  concerned 
in  South  America.  In  1901  he  became  Director- 
General  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo.  When  the  new  Panama  government 
was  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  1906  Mr.  Buchanan  waa  chosen  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  the  man  most  able  to 
handle  the  delicate  questions  involving  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  rela- 
tions between  Colombia  and  Panama.  His  ser- 
vice won  the  praijse  of  the  administration  at 
Washington.  In  1902  he  was  appointed  a  dele 
gate  by  the  United  States  to  the  Pan-American 
Conference  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  in 
1900  he  was  sent  to  the  second  Conference  held 
at  Rio  Janeiro  as  chairman  of  the  American 
del^ation.  Largely  through  his  efforts  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment ot  disputes  between  the  Central  American 
countries  was  established.  In  the  conference 
between  representatives  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Republics  at  which  the  treaty  for  the  es- 


tablishment of  the  peace  court  was  negotiated, 
Mr.  Buchanan  appeared  as  adviser  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  After  the  deposition  of 
Castro  as  President  of  Venezuela  and  thf  ac- 
cession of  President  Oomez  in  1908,  Mr.  Buch- 
anan was  appointed  to  adjust  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  the  government  of 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States  over  clainu 
made  against  Venezuela  by  American  citizens. 
Through  his  efforts  several  of  these  claims 
were  adjusted  amicably  and  the  remaining 
claim  was  referred  to  the  permanent  tribunal 
of  arbitration  at  The  Hague.  (See  Uniro) 
States,  paragraph  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Venezuela.)  Mr.  Buchanan  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  United  States  in  this  arbitration 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in 
preparing  the  case. 

BUCK,  DuDiKT.  An  American  musician 
and  composer,  died  October  6,  1909.  He  was 
bom  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1S39.  In  his  early 
boyhood  he  showed .  a  strong  taste  fen-  music, 
and  although  his  father,  who  was  a  shipping 
merchant,  had  planned  a  similar  career  for  his 
son,  the  latter's  taste  for  music  was  so  evi- 
dent, that  he  was  permitted  to  make  a  choice 
of  the  profession  of  music.  He  took  lessons 
&om  local  teachers  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
tered Trinity  College.  Soon  afterwards  he  be- 
came oiganiet  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Hartfcmi.  In  his  Junior  year  at  Trinity  he 
abandoned  hie  studies  and  went  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  entered  the  Leioziar  Conservatory  of 
Music.  There  he  met  as  fellow  students  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  Carl  Rosa,  John  Francis  Bar- 
nett  and  others  who  afterwards  became  eminent 
musicians.  His  teachers  included  Moritz 
Hauptmann  in  harmony,  Julius  Rietz  in  or- 
chestration, and  Mosehelee  and  Plaidy  in  piano 
instruction.  He  later  went  to  Dresden  to  study 
the  organ  under  the  noted  organist,  Johann 
(jottlob  Schneider.  After  three  years  of  music 
study  in  Germany  he  spent  a  year  in  Paris. 
In  1862  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  parents  removed  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  was  occupied  as  organist,  com- 
poser and  teacher.  The  Chicago  Are  destroyed 
his  effects,  including  manuscripts  of  several 
unfinished  compositions.  Following  this,  Mr. 
Buck  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  became  or- 
ganist of  St.  Paul's  Church.  He  later  became 
organist  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  highest  honor  to  which  a  Boa* 
ton  musician  could  attain.  He  attracted  the 
attention  of  Theodore  Thomas,  who  was  at  the 
time  conducting  concerts  at  the  Central  Park 
Garden,  New  York  City,  and  the  latter  in  1875 
invited  Mr.  Buck  to  become  his  assistant  con- 
ductor. This  offer  was  accepted.  His  fame  aa 
an  organist  and  writer  of  music  grew  steadily 
until  it  became  International.  He  waa  invited 
to  compose  the  cantata  for  the  opening  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  1876.  In  1878  he 
was  invited  to  take  permanent  charge  of  the 
new  music  hall  in  Cincinnati,  but  he  had  pre* 
viously  accepted  e,  call  from  Holy  Trinity 
Church  in  Brooklyn  to  become  its  organist  and 
musical  director.  He  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion for  twenty-two  years,  resigning  in  1902 
because  of  limitations  set  upon  his  selection  of 
music.  The  same  year  he  became  organist  of 
PljTnouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  but  subsequently 
resigned.  He  was  for  twenty-flve  years  di- 
rector and  organist  of  the  Apollo  Club  of 
Brooklyn.   Mr.  Buck's  important  oompositioni 
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were  of  various  kinds;  the  greater  number  are 
Tocal,  aaCTed  and  secular.  In  1874  he  com- 
posed The  Legend  of  Don  Munio,  a  dramatic 
can^ta,  the  text  of  which  has  a  metrical 
phrasing  of  his  own  from  Washington  Irring's 
AlJutmbra.  He  aJso  wrote  an  introduction  to 
the  symphony  Marmion,  which  was  produced  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn  under 
the  leadership  of  Theodore  Thomas.  His 
Creole  Lover's  Song,  with  versea  by  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  became  very  popular.  His 
largest  work.  Light  of  Asia,  was  published  and 
first  performed  in  London  in  1806.  He  wrote 
also  'uie  score  of  a  comic  opera.  His  literary 
works  include  A  Dictionary  of  MusictU  Tvrmt 
and  In/tiuenoe  of  the  Organ  in  Higtory.  Mr. 
Buck  was,  without  questim,  the  most  widely 
known  of  American  organists. 

BUCK,  Lkffebt  I^ffbbts.  An  American 
en^neer  and  bridge  builder,  died  July  17,  1909. 
He  was  bom  In  Canton,  N.  Y.,  in  1837.  After 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  and  some  ex- 
perience in  invctical  mechanics  he  took  a  spe- 
cial course  in  mathematics  «.t  St.  Lawrence 
University.  He  left  these  studies  to  enlist  in 
the  Federal  army,  and  served  throughout  the 
Civil  War.  For  gallantry  in  action  he  was 
made  captain,  and  brevetted  major.  Follow- 
ing the  war  he  graduated  from  the  Sraisseher 
Poiytechnio  Institute  in  1868.  He  took  diarge 
of  the  first  railway  survey  through  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  shortly  alter  became  an  assistant 
surveyor  for  New  York  City.  The  building  of 
bridges  was  his  chief  ambition,  and  in  187 1 
the  opportunity  came  to  him  to  plan  and  build 
the  Viru^s  viaduct  on  the  Lima  and  Aroya 
Bailroad  in  Peru.  This  he  later  replaced  by  a 
cantilever  bridge.  He  built,  also,  a  suspension 
bri&ge  in  Northern  Peru.  In  1873  he  entered 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Bailroad.  One  of  his  most  remarkable 
engineering  feats  was  the  complete  rebuilding 
of  the  International  Suspension  Bridge  at 
Niagara  Falls.  In  1881-2  he  was  resident  engi- 
neer of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
and  built  tbe  Lake  Hopatcong  Railroad  for 
that  company.  He  also  built  a  number  of 
bridges  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
two  bridges  over  the  Genesee  Biver,  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  In  1895  he  became  chief  engineer 
of  the  Bridge  Department  of  New  York  City. 
He  designed  the  Williamsburg  bridge,  but  fric- 
tion with  the  city  officials  prompted  him  to 
withdraw,  and  he  remained  consulting  engi- 
neer only  until  the  second  great  span  was  com- 
pleted. He  was  in  charge  also  of  the  plans 
for  the  Manhattan  Bridge  across  the  Sast 
River.  Mr.  Buck  was  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
continental Railway  Commission,  representing 
Peru  and  Ecuador. 

BUCKWHEAT.  Buckwheat  remains  one  of 
the  comparatively  imimportant  crops  of  the 
country.  If  the  value  of  the  crops  were  gen- 
erally as  well  understood  as  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be 
more  extensively  grown,  for  its  culture  may  be 
successfully  practiced  in  many  States.  Buck- 
wheat has  the  advantage  of  a  short  growing 
season  and  can  often  be  readily  grown  as  a 
catch  crop.  It  has  the  disadvantage,  however, 
of  being  difficult  to  harvest,  as  it  cannot  be 
bound  into  tigM  sheaves  like  the  other  grains, 
but  must  be  bandied  loose  to  keep  the  stems 
from  moulding  and  rotting.   The  total  acreage 


in  1909  was  834,000  and  the  production  17,438.- 
000  bushels,  worth  a  little  over  $12,000,000. 
As  compared  with  the  previous  year  there  was 
an  increase  of  31,000  acres  in  the  area  devoted 
to  the  orop  and  of  1,664,000  bushels  in  the  pro- 
duction. The  leading  buckwheat  States  are 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  jnoduoed 
this  year  7,612,000  and  6,665,000  bushels  re- 
spectively, or  almost  three  times  as  much  as 
all  the  other  States  put  together.  The  buck- 
wheat area  of  New  York  was  313,000  acres  and 
of  Pennsylvania  290,000  acres.  Ranking  next 
to  these  Statra  are  Michigan,  producing  829,000 
bushels  on  58,000  acres,  Maine  644,000  bushels 
on  23,000  acres.  West  Virginia  499,000  bushels 
on  22,000  acres,  and  Virginia  378,000  bushels 
on  21,000  acres.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
in  1900  for  the  entire  country  was  20.0  bushels. 
There  is  apparently  no  great  domestic  demand 
for  buckwheat  and  most  of  the  business  done 
in  the  New  York  market  is  for  export.  In  1908 
166,127  bushels  were  shipped  abroad.  The 
Canadian  crop  t^ia  year  was  quite  satisfactory. 

BUFFALO    DBAZNAOB    GANAIu  See 

Canals. 

BUILDING.    Siee  Aiichitectdbe. 

BULOABIA.  A  constitutional  monarchy 
(since  October  6,  1908)  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula.   Capital,  8<^a. 

AxBA  AND  FoPDUTXOir.  AfSB  (including 
Eastern  Rumelia,  12,686  square  miles;  popu- 
lation 998,431),  37,199  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1905)  4,035,576,  divided  according  to 
nationalities  as  follows:  Bulgarians,  3,210,- 
502;  Turks,  514,658;  Rumanians,  88,109; 
Greeks,  69,820;  Gypsies,  67,396;  Spanish  Jews, 
36,446;  Germans,  5039;  Russians,  3299;  otliers, 
40,306.  Sofia  had  (1006)  82,621  inhabitants; 
Philippopolia,  46,707;  Varna,  37,417;  Rustchuk, 
33,632;  Slivno,  25,011. 

Education,  etc.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  nominally  compulsory,  with  fees  in  higher 
grades  only,  these  fees  being  confined  to  the 
rich.  The  State  supplies  two-thirds,  local 
taxation  one-third  of  the  cost  of  primary  in- 
struction; one-half  of  the  cost  of  secondary  in- 
struction is  borne  by  the  State.  Foreign 
schools  are  numerous,  special  and  technical 
schools  few.  There  were  (1906-7)  4581  elemen- 
tary schools,  with  8771  teachers  and  400,308 
pupils;  390  secondary  schools,  with  1090  teach- 
ers and  44,190  pupils.  The  non-Bulgarian 
schools  were  Turkish,  Greek,  Jewish,  ArBoe* 
nian,  American,  French  and  German.  The 
University  of  Sofia  had  (1904-S)  043  students, 
of  whom  112  were  women. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  is  the  established 
church.  Other  religions  are  recognized,  and  the 
clergy  of  both  Orthodox  and  other  religious 
bodies  receive  grants  from  the  State.  In  1906 
there  were  3,346,787  Greek  Orthodox,  603,113 
Mohammedans,  37,663  Jews,  29,442  Rtnaan 
Catholics,  12,604  Gregorian  Armenians,  and 
6402  Protestants. 

Indcstbies.  Agriculture  Is  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  people  (about  five-sevenths  of 
the  population),  and  wheat  is  the  principal 
crop  produced.  Of  the  total  area,  3,586.544 
hectares  are  under  cultivation:  Cereals,  2,158.- 
338;  vines,  89,818;  tobacco,  3000,  and  3,041,324 
under  forest.  Cotton,  rice,  silk,  and  attar  of 
roses  are  important  productions.  In  1905  there 
were  2,167,275  cattle,  8,081>8I6  sheep,  636,616 
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horsM,  124^16  asBes,  11,828  miUes,  1^70,201 
goats,  and  463,241  swine. 

The  government  coal  mines  at  Femik  yielded 
161,000  tons  in  1906.  The  state  is  the  owner 
of  all  minerals.  Iron  in  large  quantities,  gold, 
silver,  lead,  manganese,  and  copper  are  found. 
About  1,000,000  cubic  metres  of  stone  are  quar- 
ried annually.  Woolen  goods,  cottons,  cord» 
and  dgmrettra  are  manufactured. 

CouHESCB.  The  total  imports  in  1908  were 
valued  at  130,150,000  leva  (1  lev  =  19.3  cents), 
against  124,061,000  leva  in  1907;  exports  112,- 
357,000  leva,  against  126,596,000  in  1007.  The 

Jtrincipal  articles  of  commerce  in  1908  were  as 
oIIowb: 


Exports  Leva 

Cereals   76,975.000 

Animal  food  products   10,683,000 

Live-stock    6,487,000 

Textiles    6,461.000 

Perfumes    4,265.000 

Skins,  etc   3,767.000 

Timber,  etc   656,000 

Drugs,  cberalcals,  etc   227,000 

Imports  Leva 

Textiles   39,969,000 

Metals  and  metal  articles   16,S31,000 

Machinery  and  Implements   11,162,000 

Colonial  products    6,786,000 

Skins,  etc   6,888,000 

Timber,   etc   5,671.000 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc.    4,400,000 

Stone  and  glass    4,808,000 


The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  desti- 
nation were  (1908)  as  follows:  Austria-Hun- 
gary, importo  and  exports,  36,640,000  and 
6.348,000  leva  respectively;  Great  Britain,  23,- 
202,000  and  9,680,000;  Germnnv,  20,847,000 
and  11.626.000;  Turkey,  19,153,000  and  33,482,- 
000;  France,  7,023,000  and  6,210,000;  Russia, 
5.«35,000  and  247,000. 

CoMUUNicATiOKS.  Kallways  in  operation  in 
1909  had  a  total  length  of  1053  miles,  belon^ng 
to  the  state;  under  construction,  280  miles. 
Hie  length  of  state  telegraph  lines  (1008)  was 
3688  miles;  ofllces,  20S;  messages  transmitted, 
1,700,203.  There  were  2053  post-offices  in  1908. 
In  1908  16.070  vessels  of  3,391,426  tons  en- 
tered, and  15,030  of  3,379,179  tons  cleared. 

Finance.  The  imit  of  value  ie  the  lev,  worth 
19.3  cents.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  in 
1907  amounted  to  149,515,231  and  115,668,812 
leva  respectively.  The  budget  for  1908  bal- 
anced at  127,235,700  leva.  The  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1900  were  estimated  at  153,- 
169,450  and  153,097,088  leva  respectively.  The 
sources  of  estimated  revenue  were  given  as  fol- 
lows: Cbstoms  and  excise,  52,195,000  leva; 
direct  taxes,  43.910,000;  transportation  dues, 
19,260,000;  public  domains  and  various  inter- 
nal revenues,  10,713,000;  state  franchises, 
8.485,000;  taxes,  7,826,000;  fines,  940,000;  ad- 
ditional, 6,225,000.  Expenditure:  war,  38,610,- 
343;  public  debt,  32.989.731;  public  works,  23,- 
305,008;  instruction,  18,273,482;  interior, 
9.142.374;  commerce  and  i^ieulture,  8.616.617; 
finance,  8,284,478;  foreign  affairs,  6,866,847; 
justice,  5,166,218;  higher  administration,  1,462,- 
000;  civil  list,  1,250,000;  court  of  accounts, 
330.900.  The  net  debt  outstanding  January 
J.  1909,  was  402.076,184  leva.  The  National 
Bank  of  Bulgaria  has  headquarters  at  Sofia, 
with  branches  at  Philippopolis,  Bustchuk,  Var- 


na, Buezas,  and  Timoro.  Its  capital  h  10,- 
000,000  leva;  reserve  fund,  3,333,333.  It  issues 
both  gold  and  silver  notes,  which  circulate  at 
par.  A  German,  a  French,  and  an  Austro- 
Hungarian  bank  have  headquarters  at  Sofia. 
There  are  120  agricultural  banks,  with  a  col- 
lective capital  of  35,062,928  leva. 

Navy.  The  navy  includes  6  first-class  tor- 
pedo boats,  2  other  torpedo  boats,  1  transport, 
2  yachts,  1  cruiser  of  736  tons.  The  personnel 
consists  of  sbout  1130  officers  and  men. 

Abht.  The  Bulgarian  army  was  one  that 
intereuted  military  critics  and  in  1909  was  at 
a  high  point  of  efficiency  and  readiness  for 
actual  service,  being  compared  more  than  favor- 
ably with  the  majority  of  European  armies.  It 
Iiad  a  thoroughly  organized  staff  and  excep- 
tionally well  trained  artillery  armed  with 
Schneider-Cunet  field  guns  and  Krupp  moun- 
tain guns.  An  excellent  military  school  for  the 
training  of  officers  is  maintained  at  Sofia. 
Military  service  Is  universal  and  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  40,  two  years  being 
required  with  the  colors  in  the  infantry  ana 
three  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  and  a  reserve 
service  of  18  and  16  years  for  the  infantry 
and  other  arms  respectively.  Thus  there  are 
available  annually  about  80,000  young  men,  and 
of  these  !!4,000  are  absorbed,  while  a  large  re- 
serve is  secured  available  for  rapid  mobiliza- 
tion, it  being  understood  that  an  army  of  380,- 
000  men  and  some  426  guns  could  be*  put  into 
the  field  within  ten  days.  In  1909  the  military 
MtabHshment,  not  entirely  complete,  consisted 
of  3521  officers  and  54,140  men.  The  army  is 
divided  into  nine  divisions,  with  headquarters 
at  Sofia,  Schumla,  Bustchuk,  Vratza,  Dubnltza. 
EskizHgora,  and  Plevna.  Each  division  em- 
braces 2  brigades,  each  containing  4  regiments 
and  generally  9  batteries.  Six  divislosis  have 
cavalry  regiments,  and  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
cellent artillery  armament  mentioned  the  troops 
are  supplied  with  the  Mannlicher  rifle  and  car- 
bine and  the  equipment  for  the  transport  and 
the  technical  troops  is  of  the  highest  grade.  The 
military  expenditure  in  1909  was  £1,636,414. 

GovEBNUENT,  Bulgaria  has  been  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy  since  October  6,  1908,  when 
Prince  Ferdinand  assumed  the  title  of  Czar  of 
the  Bulgarians.  Eastern  Rumelia  is  now  an 
inte^al  part  of  Bulgaria,  under  the  adminis- 
tration at  Sofia,  now  the  only  capital.  The 
executive  authority  rests  in  the  Czar,  acting 
through  a  council  of  eight  ministers.  The  leg- 
islative power  is  vested  in  a  single  chamber 
(the  Sobranj^,  or  National  Assembly),  whose 
members  number  one  to  every  20,000  of  the 
population,  and  who  are  elected  by  universal 
manhood  suffrage.  The  Czar  in  1909  was  Fer- 
dinand, born  February  26,  1861;  married  (1), 
April  20,  1808,  to  Marie  Louise  of  Parma,  and 
(2)  February  28,  1908,  to  Eleonore  of  Renss  ' 
KSstritz.  Heir  apparent,  Prince  Boris,  bom 
January  30,  1894.  The  ministry  in  1909  was 
composed  as  follows:  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Al.  Malinoff; 
Foreign  Afl'airs.  Lieutenant-General  S.  Papri- 
koff;  Interior,  M.  Takeff;  Finance,  J.  Sallaba- 
cheff;  Public  Instruction,  M.  Musha&off;  Jus- 
tice, Dr.  T.  Kresteff;  War,  General  Nicolaieif; 

HiSTOBT.  The  chief  event  during  the  year 
was  the  recognition  of  Bulgaria's  independence. 
For  an  account  of  Ferdinand's  policy  and  Bul- 
garia's relations  with  Austria,  Turkey  and 
Bussia  see  the  article  Bai£an  Question,  where 
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also  vlll  be  found  an  aceonnt  of  Bulgaria's 
agreemeDt  with  Turkey  as  to  the  indemnity. 
After  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement  (April 
19)  the  King  received  congratulations  and 
tele^ams  from  the  crowned  beads  of  the  great 
Fowetfl  recognizing  the  independence  of  Bul- 
garia. On  October  5  the  latter  entered  Sofia 
for  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Bul- 
garia's independence.  A  eonvention  was  signed 
between  the  Bulgarian  government  and  the 
Ch-iental  Railways  Company  on  January  28. 
(See  TuBKET,  paragraphs  on  History.)  The 
first  session  of  the  Sobranje  closed  on  Febru- 
ary 13.  One  of  its  legislative  measures  was 
the  passage  of  a  tax  on  bachelors  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  from  which  it  was  estimated  that 
the  proceeds  would  be  250,000  leva.  The  budget 
voted  called  for  an  outlay  of  about  $31,000,000, 
the  largest  ever  adopted  by  Parliament.  On 
October  24  King  Ferdinand  started  on  a  visit 
to  Servia,  which  was  welcoined  as  a  sign  that 
cordial  relations  between  the  two  countries 
would  be  restored.  On  the  opening  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Sobranje,  the  King  re- 
ferred with  gratitude  to  the  sympathy  of  Rus- 
sia and  to  the  efforts  of  the  Powers  in  1908 
toward  securing  the  recognition  of  Bulgarian 
independence.  On  December  I  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  signed  an  agreement  for  the  change  of 
their  respective  commercial  agencies  into  con- 
sulates subject  to  International  law. 

BUIiI^  wnxiAic  TnxiNQHAST,  M.  D.  An 
American  surgeon,  died  February  22,  1909.  He 
was  born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1849  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  University  in  1869.  He 
studied  at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  and  in  Europe.  In  1875  he  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  demonstrator  and  consulting  surgeon 
in  several  hospitals  in  that  city,  and  from 
1869  was  professor  of  the  practice  of  surgery 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Dr. 
Bull  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  operating  for  appendicitis,  and  was  an  espe- 
cial authority  on  cancer.  It  was  by  this  disease 
that  he  came  to  his  death. 

bItLOW.  Bebnhabd,  Pbihce  ton.  A  Ger- 
man statesman,  born  1849,  and  from  1900  to 
July  14,  1909,  Chancellor  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. He  was  bom  at  Klein-Flottbeek,  Hoi- 
stein.  After  studying  in  the  Universities  of 
Leipzig  and  Berlin  and  serving  in  the  Franco- 
Fnusian  War,  he  entered  the  German  Foreign 
Office  in  1874.  He  served  as  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  Rome,  St.  PeterBburg  and  Vienna,  and 
was  Charg&  d'AlTaires  at  Athens  during  the 
RusBo-Turkish  war  of  1877-8.  After  further 
diplomatic  service  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris 
he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Rumania  in  1888, 
and  became  ambassador  to  Italy  in  1893.  In 
1897  he  was  made  Foreign  Secretary,  and  in 
1890  made  the  treaty  with  Spain  which  gained 
for  Germany  the  Caroline,  Pelew  and  Ladrone 
Islands.  For  this  service  he  was  made  a  count. 
In  1900  he  succeeded  Prince  Hohenlohe-Schil- 
lingfurst  as  Chancellor  of  the  empire  and 
Prime  Minister  of  Prussia  in  1900.  Von  Billow 
was  considered  the  strongest  Chancellor  since 
Bismarck.  His  chief  endeavors  were  toward 
the  strengthening  of  German  influence.  In  1905 
he  began  a  campaign  i^inst  the  ambitions  of 
France  in  Morocco,  which  resulted  in  the  fall 
of  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  DelcassC,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  A^eeinw  Conference  in  1900. 


He  was  given  the  rank  of  Prince  in  1905.  Al- 
though von  BUlow  was  in  almost  uniform  sym- 
pathy with  the  designs  and  policies  of  Wilhelm 
II.  he  did  not  hesitate  to  deliver  to  his  imperial 
master  a  studied  rebuke,  when  be  declared, 
before  the  Reichstag,  in  1908,  that  if  tlie  f<n-- 
mer  were  not  more  careful  in  his  public  utter- 
ances he  (von  BQlow)  could  not  continue  to 
hold  his  office.  Relations  between  the  Emperor 
and  his  Chancellor  were  reported  to  be  sbiUned« 
despite  the  outward  signs  of  harmony.  Von 
Billow  was  in  favor  of  a  large  German  army, 
but  constantly  declared  that  it  was  not  for 
aggression  but  for  defense.  For  the  circum- 
stances of  his  resignation  see  the  article  Ger- 
many, paragraphs  History. 

BTTBEAU  or  AMEBICAN  ETHNOLOOT. 

See  Anthsopoloot. 

BUSEAU  OF  AMEBICAir  BEFUBUCS, 

Intebnational.  See  Republics,  Ihtebka- 
TioNAL  Bureau  of  Auebican. 

BUHEAU    OF    ANIUAL  LNUUBTUT. 

See  Meat  and  Meat  Inspection. 

BUBEE,  John  Mastebson.  An  American 
merchant  and  philanthropist,  died  December  2, 
1009.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1812. 
At  the  age  of  16  years  he  went  to  work  for  a 
shipping  and  trading  firm.  Early  in  his  twen- 
ties be  was  able  to  start  in  business  for  him- 
self. One  of  his  first  ventures  was  the  charter- 
ing of  a  ship  loaded  with  various  merchandise 
for  South  America,  He  was  successful  in  busi- 
ness and  by  the  time  he  was  60  years  old  he 
had  established  himself  as  one  of  the  leading 
traders  in  the  country.  He  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  1870  and  thereafter  devoted  himself  to 
the  investment  of  his  property.  In  1902  he 
conveyed  to  a  corporation  composed  of  five  well- 
known  men  in  New  York,  $4,000,000,  to  be 
spent  in  caring  for  worthy  poor  and  in  provid- 
ing maintenance  for  poor  persons  during  con- 
valescence. This  corporation  he  named  the 
Winifred  Kasterson  Burke  Relief  Association 
in  memory  of  his  mother.  By  the  death  of  Mr. 
Burke  tiie  entire  sum  of  94.000,000  beaame 
available  for  a  ConvaleseentB*  Home. 

BUB  MA.  A  province  of  British  India 
lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. (See  India,  Bbitish.)  In  1906  the  Ran- 
goon government  had  complained  to  the  home 
authorities  against  rigorous  treatment,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  the  expropriation  of  the 
rents  of  reclaimed  land.  The  acts  of  which 
complaint  were  made  were  the  expression  of 
the  policy  consistently  pursued  toward  Ran- 
goon since  1894.  In  September  it  wm  an- 
nounced that  Lord  Mjorley  had  reversed  this 
policy  on  consideration  of  Rangoon's  complaints 
and  had  decided  to  appropriate  to  the  city  the 
sum  of  £20,000  annually  for  public  works  and 
more  if  the  rents  were  remitted,  and  to  cancel 
the  orders  requiring  Rangoon  to  pay  the  full 
market  value  for  land  needed  for  public  pur- 
poses; also  to  pay  a  part  of  the  taxes  for  the 
reclaimed  areas. 

BXTBNE,  Sib  Owen  Tudob.  An  English 
major-general,  died  June  27,  1909.  He  was 
born  at  Plymouth  in  1837.  He  was  educated 
at  Sandhurst,  and  was  gazetted  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Regiment.  The  Crimean  War  ended  just 
too  soon  for  him  to  see  service,  but  in  180?  be 
reached  India  during  the  progress  of  the  great 
mutiny.  He  was  in  fifteen  actions,  induing 
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tbe  flnal  and  capture  of  Luoknow.  For 

l^lant  Berrica  he  was  recommended  for  the 
Victoria  Croaa.  In  1860  he  became  military 
secretary  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  the  commander- 
in-chief.  He  resigned  this  post  within  a  year 
and  became  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Mayo,  with  whom  he  went  to  Ireland.  Return- 
ing to  India  in  1868  as  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Mayo,  be  was  a  witness  to  tbe  mnrder 
of  the  latter  by  a  Pathan  convict  in  1872. 
From  1874  to  1887  be  was  aecretary  to  the 
Political  and  Secret  Department,  India  Office. 
In  1887  he  became  «  member  of  the  Council  of 
India,  eerring  until  1897. 

BUST,  Geoboe  Albebt.  An  American  rail- 
way and  public  official,  died  March  11,  1909. 
He  was  bom  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  1846. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  ensign  of 
the  United  States  frigate,  Mastaaoit.  Follow- 
ing the  war  he  became  Vice-Conaul  in  Guate- 
mala, and  later,  general  manager  of  the  Panama 
Railway.  During  the  insurrection  in  Panama 
in  1895,  Burt  telegraphed  to  President  Cleve- 
land ms  follows:  "Unless  you  guarantee  suf- 
ficient protection  I  shall  withdraw  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  proceed  to  the  United  States 
in  a  chartered  vessel."  Warships  were  at  once 
Bent  to  the  Isthmus,  where  Burt  had  organized 
tbe  employees  of  the  railroad  in  defense  of 
property  and  the  women  and  children  of  the 
American  and  foreign  residents.  For  this  he 
received  the  official  recognition  of  the  British, 
French,  Spanish  and  other  ffovemments.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  general  manager  of  the 
Brazilian  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  and  during  the 
Brazilian  revolution  he  fitted  up  an  expedition 
from  New  York  to  Brazil.  He,  with  Morris  B. 
Flinn  and  C.  F.  Sprague,  built  the  first  electric 
railroad  in  the  United  States,  at  Richmond, 

v.. 

BTTBTON,  Fbedebick  Russell.  An  Amer- 
ican composer  and  writer,  died  September  30, 
1909.  He  was  bom  at  Jonesville,  Mich.,  in  1661, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1882  with  the 
highest  honors  in  music.  He  engaged  in  news- 
paper work  and  in  the  writing  of  music.  He 
took  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  Indian 
music  and  having  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
he  beoame  enthusiastic  as  to  its  possibilities. 
In  order  to  secure  money  to  contmue  his  re- 
search he  at  one  time  took  a  company  of  In- 
sane around  the  United  States  and  to  Europe, 
hut  the  scheme  failed  and  he  was  obliged  to 
ship  the  Indians  home  and  take  up  newspaper 
work  in  London  to  pay  his  own  way  home.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  worked  on  a  book 
of  Indian  music,  which  was  completed  under 
the  title  Amertcan  Indian  Bong».  He  wrote 
also  a  novel  on  Indian  life  entitled  JRed  Cloud. 
His  most  important  work  was  the  Indian  can- 
tata, Hiawatha,  which  was  produced  in  1898. 
This  was  Buccesaful  and  at  once  made  him  a 
well-known  figure  In  the  musical  world  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  addition  to  his  Indian 
music  he  was  the  author  of  several  novels  and 
a  number  of  essays  and  short  stories.  He  com- 
posed also  the  cantata.  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
and  various  songs  and  ohoruseB.  He  was  for 
many  years  on  uie  staff  of  the  New  York  Bun, 
A  posthumous  work,  Ameriosn  PrimUive  Muaio, 
was  puUished  in  1009. 

VUKSOJX,  MiGHAra,  Abthttb  (Bass), 
Buoir.  An  English  brewer  and  philanthropist, 
Acd  on  January  2S.   He  was  bom  in  18S7,  and 


was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinify  Coll^ 
Cambridge.  He  became  head  of  the  great  brew- 
ing firm  of  Bass,  Rateliff  and  Gretton,  of  which 
his  grandfather  was  the  founder.  Lord  Bur- 
ton gave  large  sums  of  money  for  philanthroplo 
and  other  purposes. 

BUBTON,  Thbodobe  Elijah.  An  Amer- 
ican public  official.  United  States  Senator  from 
Ohio.  He  was  bom  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio, 
in  1851,  and  graduated  from  Oberlln  College 
in  1872.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  187S 
and  from  that  time  practiced  lew  in  Cleveland. 
From  1889-91  and  from  1896  to  1909  he  was  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  chairman  of  the  Inland 
Waterways  Commission  in  1907,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  the  Republican  nominee  for 
Mayor  of  Cleveland  against  Tom  L.  Johnson. 
Although  be  had  the  strong  support  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  he  was  defeated.  He  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Joseph  B. 
Foraker  on  January  13.  Senator  Burton  dur- 
ing his  service  in  Congress  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  capable  mem- 
bers of  that  body. 

VUSB,  Thovas  GiEBire,  An  American 
ironmaster  and  philanthropist,  died  November 
11,  1909.  He  was  bom  in  Alabama  in  1847  and 
served  in  the  Confederate  army.  During  the 
service  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  by  tbe  Union 
forcee  He  was  a  member  of  the  Monetary 
Commission  created  at  the  Indianapolis  Con- 
ference in  1897  and  was  also  a  trustee  of  the 
Kobel  Foundation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Peace,  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt. He  was  preaident  of  the  Shelby  Iron 
Co.  and  many  other  important  industrial  com- 
panies in  the  Soutb. 

BTTTLEB,  Abthub  Gbat.  An  English  cler- 
gyman and  educator,  died  January  16,  1909. 
He  was  born  at  Northants,  August  19,  1831. 
He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  After  service  as  assistant  master 
he  was  head  master  of  Haileybury  College  from 
1862  to  1867.  From  1875  to  1896  he  was  a 
tutor  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  was  a  select 
Preacher  at  Oxford,  and  took  an  active  interest 
in  economic  and  social  questions.  Efe  wrote 
Charlea  I.;  a  Drama  (1874) ;  Harold;  a  Drama; 
Choice  of  Aeh&lee  and  Other  Pbern*  (1900) ; 
Bodge  and  Hit  Land  (1907). 

BTTTLEB,  John  Ge»boe.  An  American 
Lutheran  clergyman,  died  August  2,  1909.  He 
was  bom  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  in  1826  and  was 
educated  at  Allegheny  Aoadem^,  Pennsylvania 
,  College  and  the  Theological  Seminary  at 'Gettys- 
burg, Pa.  From  1849  to  1873  he  was  pastor 
of  St.  Luke's  English  Lutheran  Church  in 
Washington,  and  from  1873  to  the  time  of  his 
death  was^astor  of  the  Luther  Place  Memorial 
Church.  He  was  one  of  the  first  hospital  chap- 
lains appointed  by  President  Lincoln  and  he 
served  throughout  the  Civil  War  in  and  about 
Washington.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  from  1869  to 
1875  and  was  also  for  several  years  chaplain 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  for  nearly 
thirty  years  professor  of  homiletics  and  church 
history  at  Howard  University.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Lutheran  Evangeliat. 

BTTTLEB,  Matthew  Cai.bbaith.  An  Amer- 
ican lawyer,  former  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, died  April  14,  1909.  He  was  born  near 
Greenville,  S.  C,  in  1836,  and  attended  the 
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Soufcli  Carolina  College  from  1863  to  1856.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  was  elected  to  the  State  L^Blature  in 
1869.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  rising  from  the  rank  of 
captain  to  that  of  major-general.  In  the  battle 
of  Brandy  Station,  in  1863,  he  loat  hia  right 
leg.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  L^alature 
in  1866,  and  from  1877  to  1880  he  was  United 
States  Senator.  He  served  fn  the  Spanish* 
American  War  as  major-general  of  volunteers, 
and  at  its  close  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  commiBBion  to  assist  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  evacuating  Cuba.  He  declined  the  offer 
of  President  McKinley  to  retire  as  an  army 
officer. 

BUTTEB.    See  Daibtiho. 

CABELL,  Benjamin  Fbaitcib.  An  Amer- 
can  educator,  died  September  20,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  Campbellsville,  Ky.,  in  1850,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Bedford,  In- 
diana, and  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware, 
Ohio.  In  1875  he  was  professor  in  Warren 
College  (now  Ogden  College),  Bowling  Oreen, 
Ky.  In  1877  he  was  elected  president  of  Cedar 
Bluff  College,  Ky.,  and  in  188S  was  chosen 
president  oi  Potter  Coll^,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  hie  death. 

CALHOUN,  WnxiAH  Jakes.  An  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  diplomat,  appointed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  Minister  to  China.  He  was  born  in 
Pittsburg,  Fa.,  in  1848  and  received  an  aca- 
demic education  in  Poland,  Ohio.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1875  and  practiced  law 
at  Danville,  111.  From  1898  to  1900  he  was 
B  member  <a  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
Bion.  He  engaged  actively  in  polities  and  in 
1896  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  campaign 
in  behalf  of  President  McKinley.  Largely 
through  his  efforts  Illinois  cast  its  vote  for 
President  McKinley  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion. In  1 905  he  was  selected  as  a  special 
commissioner  to  Venezuela  to  investigate  the 
conditions  in  that  country.  His  report  has 
formed  the  basis  for  American  action  ever  since 
in  maintaining  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. 

CALZFO&mA.  One  of  the  Pacifte  Coast 
States  of  the  United  States,  tta  toUl  area  is 
158,297  square  miles,  of  which  2206  square 
milM  are  water.  In  1900  the  population  was 
1,485,000.  According  to  an  estimate  made  in 
1909  by  the  Federal  government  the  population 
was  1,729,543.    The  capital  is  Sacramento. 

MiNEBAi,  Pboduction.  California  is  one  of 
the  most  important  States  in  its  production  of 
minerals.  As  a  producer  of  gold  it  has  been 
notable  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848. 
Although  the  yearly  production  has  fallen  off 
from  we  great  totals  of  the  first  fifteen  or 
twenty  yearr,  it  shows  a  remarkable  even  rate 
in  the  value  of  the  gold  produced.  The  amount 
produced  in  1908  was  the  largest  in  point  of 
value  of  the  last  ten  years,  excepting  that  of 
1905,  which  heretofore  was  the  banner  year 
of  that  period.  The  production  in  1!)08  was 
935,074  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $19,329,700,  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  product  of  1907, 
which  w>as  815.288  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $10,- 
853,600.  In  the  production  of  gold  California 
is  outranked  only  oy  Colorado.  The  silver  pro- 
duced in  1008  was  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  amount  produced  in  1907.  The  price  of 
silver,  however,  resulted  in  the  product  of  1008 


being,  considerably  less  in  value  than  that  of 
1807.   The  comparative  figures  were  as  follows: 
1908,  1,703,700  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $911,300; 
1907,  1,690,000  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $1,049,400. 
The  production  of  copper  ha.s  shown  a  marked 
increase  in  the  past  few  jp'ears,  and  the  product 
of   1908  showed  a  considerable  increase  over 
that  of  1007,  although  as  in  the  case  of  silver, 
the  lower  price  of  the  metal  decreased  the  value 
of  the  product  from  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  comparative  figures  are  «b  follows:  1008, 
30,643,835  pounds,  valued  at  $5,232,986;  1007, 
33,606,602  pounds,  valued  at  $6,739,320.  Al- 
most the  entire  quicksilver   product  of  the 
country  comes  from  California.    In  1908  there 
were  produced  16,984  flasks,  valued  at  $684,716, 
as  compared  with  17,431  flasks,  valued  at  $662.- 
644  in  1907.    The  decrease  in  the  hydraulic 
mining  of  gold  and  the  decreased  amount  of 
gold  and  sinrer  required  by  amalgamation  pro- 
cess, together  with  the  Increased  tenden(7  to 
ship  ores  of  the  precious  metals  to  smelters, 
have  decreased  the   local   demand  for  quick- 
silver.   California  ranked  second  in  quantity 
and  first  in  value  among  the  States  produc- 
ing petroleum  in  1008.   The  value  of  the  oil  pro- 
duction  in   1908  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
mineral   product.     The  total   production  was 
44,864,737   barrels,  valued  at  $23,433,502,  tfs 
compared  with  39,748,375  barrels,  valued  at 
$14,699,076,   in   1907.     With   one  exception 
every  district  in  the  State  increased  in  pro- 
duction during  the  year.    This  condition  was 
brought  about  by  the  increasing  demand  and 
consequent  high  prices  of  oil,  which  stimulated 
drilling.    The  completion  of  the  pipe  line  in 
1907  and  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to 
Midway,  together  with  the  construction  of  the 
new  pipe  line  of  the  Associated  Oil  Company 
from  Kern  Kiver  to  tidewater  in  1008,  did 
much  to  encourage  drilling  and  increase  pro- 
duction.  More  crude  oil  was  shipped  from  the 
fields  of  Southern  California  in  ,1908  than  ever 
before.    The  greater  part  of  the  oil  exported 
from  California  comes  from  the  Santa  Maria 
field,  its  situation  giving  it  command  of  the 
coast  trade  from  Alaska  to  Chile  and  of  the 
foreign  trade  with  Japan  and  Hawfiii.   No  new 
oil  lields  of  importance  were  discovered  in  1908, 
though  petroleum  was  discovered  in  several 
places,  one  being  in  Mono  county  near  Mono 
Lake.    The  production  of  mineral  waters  was 
an  important  industry  in  the  State  in  1008. 
1,960,770   gallons,   valued   -at   $499,872,  were 
sold,  as  compared  with  1,680,169  gallons,  valued 
at  $460,972,  in  1907.   The  stone  products  of  the 
State  in  1908  were  valued  at  $3,291,58.5.  as  com- 
pared with  $3,134,429  in   1907.    California  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  States  pro- 
ducing salt.    The  production  in  1908  was  899.- 
028  barrels,  valued  at  $374,828,  as  compared 
with  626,693,  valued  at  $302,940,  in  1907.  A 
great  portion  of  the  asphalt  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  derived  from  California.  The 
product  in  1908  was  135,241  short  tons,  valued 
at  $1,347,257,  as  compared  with  131,068  short 
tons,  valued  at  $1,213,967,  in  1907.    Other  im- 
portant  products  were  borax,   clay  products, 
natural  gas,  and  lead.     Precious   stones  are 
mined  more  extensively  in  California  than  in 
any  other  State.    The  total  value  of  the  min- 
eral products  of  the  State  in  1008  was  $65,- 
137.636,  a  considerable  increase  over  the  value 
of  the  product  of  1907,  which  was  $66,670,436, 
The  gold  production  of  1009  was  estimated 
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by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  1,029,000  fine  Education.  The  total  enrollment  in  the 
ounces,  valued  at  $21,371,300.  This  was  a  gain  schools  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  June 
of  $1,941,«00  over  the  production  of  1908.  The  30,  1909,  was  349,145.  Of  these  180,481  were 
silver  production  in  1909  was  1,706,200  fine  boys  and  170,6^4  were  girls.  The  enrollment 
ounces,  valued  at  $887,000.  in  the   elementary  schools   was   311,089,  of 

The  copper  output  of  190B  allowed  »  couBid-  which  162,321  were  boys  and  148,768  were 
erable  increase  over  that  of  1908.  girls.    In  the  high  schools  were  84,298  pupils, 

California  ranked  first  In  the  oil  produetlon  of  whom  16386  were  bc^s  and  18,912  were 
of  1909,  producing  fully  ten  million  barrels  girls.  In  the  kindergarten  schools  were  en- 
more  than  Oklahoma,  which  ranked  second,  rolled  6768  pupils,  2984  being  girls  and  2774 
The  developments  begun  iil  1908  continued  with  boys.  The  total  number  of  teachers  waa  10,- 
increasing  rapidi^  in  1909,  and  many  sections  769,  of  whom  1466  were  men  and  9303  were 
produced  wells  of  large  capacity.  One  of  the  women.  In  the  elementary  schools  there  were 
most  important  events  of  the  year  was  the  900  men  and  8200  women  teachers,  and  in  the 
drilling  of  the  Silver  Tip  well,  on  section  6,  kindergarten  179  women  teachers.  In  the  high 
Coalinga  field.  Tliis  la  said  to  be,  with  the  schools  of  the  State  were  666  men  And  924 
possible  exception  of  the  Hartnell  well  of  the  women  teaohers.  The  valoatlon  of  tlie  school 
Union  Oil  Co.,  drilled  at  Santa  Maria  in  1904,  property  in  the  State  was  $38,666,761,  of  which 
the  greatest  well  ever  drilled  in  the  State.  $30,718,246  was  elementary  schools;  $7,933,- 
Othet"  important  developments  extended  the  660  high  schools  and  $14,965  kindergartens. 
Coalinga.  field  to  the  west  and  south  during  The  total  expenditures  for  education  amounted 
the  year.  During  1909  several  pipe  lines  were  to  $15,986,266,  of  which  $12,734,320  was  ex- 
under  construction  to  carry  the  increased  prod-  pended  for  elementary  schools,  $3,119,886  for 
net,  and  although  no  exact  statement  could  be  high  schools,  and  $131,048  for  kindergartens, 
made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  there  was  un-  The  high  schools  of  the  State  have  made  great 
doubtedly  a  very  substantial  gain  over  the  out-  gains  In  the  last  few  years,  since  the  provision 
put  of  1908,  and  a  satisfactory  increase  in  price,  for  State  aid  to  each  school. 

According  to  the  figures  given  by  the  Engi-  Finance.  According  to  the  biennial  report 
iwering  and  Mining  Journal,  California  pro-  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  years  ending 
dueed  in  1009  58,250,300  barrels  of  crude  July  1,  1906,  and  July  1,  1908,  there  was  a  b^ 
petroleum.  This  represents  an  increased  out-  ance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
put  of  13,250,300  barrels.  The  Coalinga  field  30,  1907,  of  $7,149,904.  The  receipts  during 
was  the  largest  producer  in  the  State.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  were  $15,- 
December  a  record  production  of  6,300,000  bar-  514,801.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  period 
rels  was  made,  the  number  of  producing  wells  were  $16,359,659,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand 
being  about  4000.  June  30,  1908,  of  $7,306,045.    The  State  trust 

AoBicuLTUBB  AND  STOCK  RAISING.  The  fuuds  on  deposit  in  banks  on  June  30,  1908, 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  principal  amounted  to  $3,668,160.  The  legislature  in 
crops  in  the  State  in  1900,  according  to  the  the  session  of  1907  passed  an  act  permitting 
figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of  the  deposit  in  hanks  of  money  belonging  to  the 
Agriculture,  were  aa  follows:  Corn,  1,740,000  State.  The  amount  of  interest  on  deposits 
bushels,  valued  at  $1,583,000,  from  60,000  acres;  collected  to  June  30,  1908,  was  $8890,  and  the 
winter  wheat,  11,550,000  bushels,  valued  at  amount  of  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
$12,820,000,  from  825,000  acres;   oats,  6,280,-  $4,257,350, 

000  bushels,  valued  at  $4,145,000,  from  200,000  Chabities  AND  Cobbections.  The  charitable 
acres;  barley,  31,270,000  bushels,  valued  at  $23,-  and  correctional  institutions  under  State  con- 
140,000,  from  1,180.000  acres;  rye,  842,000  trol  inelu^  the  SUte  Prison  at  San  Quentin, 
bushels,  valued  at  $876,000,  from  61,000  acres;  the  State  Prison  at  Folsom,  the  Preston  School 
potatoes,  7,800,000  bushels,  valued  at  $6,006,-  of  Industry,  the  Whittier  State  School,  these 
000,  from  60,000  acres;  hay,  1,105,000  tons,  being  State  reform  schools,  the  Stockton  State 
valued  at  $12,708,000,  from  650,000  acres.  The  Hospital  for  Insane,  the  Napa  State  Hospital, 
production  of  corn  increased  slightly  over  the  Agnews  State  Hospital,  the  Mendocino  State 
product  of  1908,  which  was  1,600,000  bushels.  Hospital,  the  Southern  California  State  Hos- 
There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  pro-  pital,  Home  for  the  Care  and  Training  of  Feeble 
duction  of  barley  over  1908.  In  the  latter  Minded  Children  at  Eldredge,  the  institution 
year,  25,427,000  bushels  were  produced.  The  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Oakland,  the  Indus- 
State  rankb  second  in  the  production  of  this  trial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  at  Chiklaod,  and 
commodity,  being  surpassed  only  Minnesota,  the  various  counly  houses  and  asylums.  The 
The  rye  crop  showed  an  increase  in  1909  over  total  enrollment  in  the  State  prisons  on  June 
the  jntNluct  of  1908.  In  the  latter  year  792,000  30,  1908,  waa  2612,  in  the  State  reform  schools, 
bushels  were  produced.  The  potato  crop  showed  977,  in  the  State  hospitals  for  insane,  6033. 
tn  increase  of  over  2,000,000  bushels  over  1908.  The  number  of  inmates  in  all.the  State  institu- 
In  the  latter  year  there  were  produced  5,243,000  tions  on  June  30,  1908,  was  10,642.  The  ex- 
bushels.  The  hay  crop  also  was  considerably  penditures  for  these  institutions  amounted  to 
larger  in  1909  than  in  the  previous  year,  when  $2,343,749. 

it  was  817,000  tons.  Tbe  production  of  citrous  Politics  ajid  Govebnuent.  The  chief 
fruits  has  steadily  increased  in  the  last  few  political  interest  of  the  year  centred  about  the 
years.  This  State  ranks  second  in  the  produo-  attempt  to  pass  through  the  legislature  certain 
tion  of  beet  sugar.  The  number  of  farm  ani-  measures  antagonistic  to  the  Japanese.  These 
mals  on  January  1,  1910,  was  as  follows:  included  proposals  tq  forbid  Japanese  aliens  to 
Horses,  420,000;  mules,  83,000;  milch  cows,  hold  land,  to  segregate  them  into  quarters  of 
452,000;  other  cattle,  1,120,000;  sheep,  2,372,-  their  own,  and  to  forbid  their  becoming  mem* 
000;  swine,  540,000.  In  recent  years  there  has  bera  of  California  corporations;  and  provisions 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep.  The  for  the  segregation  of  Japanese  children  in  sepa- 
wool  clipped  in  1Q08  was  10,269^80  pounds,  rate  schools.  These  measures  were  introduced 
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early  In  the  session  and  at  once  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  President  Rooserelt,  who  became  greatly 
concerned  over  their  possible  passage.  He  sent, 
on  Janiuuy  18,  a  telegram  and  a  letter  to  GoT- 
ernor  Gillett,  seeking  to  enliet  his  efforts  in  a 

Ci  to  prevent  the  anti-Japanese  legislation. 
President  took  the  stand  that  under  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  American 
and  Japanese  governments  in  1908,  2000  more 
Japanese  had  left  the  United  States  than  had 
come  into  it.  He  expressed  himself  as  em- 
phatically opposed  to  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion. On  receipt  of  the  President's  telegram, 
GoTOmoT  Gillett  at  once  took  measures  to  hold 
up  the  blUs  and  notified  President  Roosevelt  to 
that  affect.  Governor  Gillett  on  January  26 
sent  a  special  message  to  the  legislature  urging 
the  members  of  that  body  to  take  no  further 
action  on  the  anti-Japanese  bill's,  because  such 
legislation  would  seriously  embarrass  the 
United  States  government  in  its  dealings  with 
Japan.  He  suggested  that  before  any  action  be 
taken  on  tbe  rnlls,  the  legislature  Instruct  the 
Labor  Commissioner  to  make  an  accurate  cen- 
sns  of  the  Japanese  in  California.  If  it  was 
found  that  coolie  tabor  from  Japan  continued 
to  pour  into  tbe  State,  he  said,  then  it  would 
be  soon  enough  to  take  such  action  as  is  proper, 
and  by  legislation  remedy  the  conditions.  The 
Governor  called  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  tbe  fact  that  no  law  which  the  State 
could  enact  would  prevent  Japanese  immigra- 
tion, as  Congress  alone  is  vested  with  power 
to  paas  fluch  l^slation.  In  accordance  with 
a  request  of  the  Governor,  the  legislature 
voted  on  January  27  to  postpone  all  ution  on 
the  bills  for  another  week.  This  was  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  Governor  inti- 
mated in  his  message  of  January  26,  that  he 
would  veto  any  of  these  bills  ^if  they  should 
be  passed.  Governor  Gillett  on'  the  same  day 
received  a  telegram  from  President  Roosevelt 
ugring  that  the  alien  land  bill  was  the  only 
measure  that  would  be  approved  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  asking  him  to  use  his  influence 
in  securing  delay.  On  January  27  Senator 
Mark  Anthony  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
calling  upon  Congress  to  request  that  the  Japan- 
ese Consul  in  San  Francisco  be  recalled  by  his 

government,  because  he  bad  attempted  to  in- 
uence  the  action  of  the  California  Legislature 
in  calling  upon  Governor  Gillett  and  asking 
him  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Japanese  bills 
then  pending.  Ko  action  was  taken  on  this 
resolution. 

In  spite  of  the  ^orts  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  Governor  Gillett  to  prevent  their  passage, 
the  Assembly,  on  February  1,  voted  to  make  a 
special  order  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  on  the 
following  Wednesday.  An  effort  was  made  to 
kill  the  bill,  but  the  vote  stood  33  to  17  to 
consider  it.  The  .bill  was  somewhat  amended 
in  that  all  reference  to  Japanese  was  eliminated 
and  provision  was  made  that  aliens  should  be 
able  to  hold  land  on  five  year  leases,  but  not 
to  acquire  any  land  by  deed.  When  the  bill 
came  up  for  passage  on  February  3,  in  the 
Assembly,  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  48  to 
28,  in  spite  of  tbe  strong  effort  of  its  supporters 
to  have  It  passed.  This  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture did  not,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  at- 
tempts to  pass  anti-Japanese  lep^tion.  The 
bill  excluding  Japanese  children  from  public 
■chools  next  came  up  for  passi^  and  President 
Boosevelt  seat  Gorcmor  Gillett  another  tele- 


gram inquiring  if  the  rumor  was  true  that  the 
legislature  had  passed  the  bill,  and  declaring 
that  this  was  the  most  offensive  measure  of  all, 
and  in  his  judgment  clearly  unconstitutional. 
The  bill  had  passed  the  Assembly  on  February 
4,  although  bills  providing  that  Japanese  must 
live  within  restricted  districts,  and  prohibit- 

aliens  from  being  members  of  corporations 
doing  business  within  the  State  had  been  de- 
feated. Governor  Gillett  sent  to  the  legisla- 
ture a  second  special  message  urging  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  anti'Japanese  school  bill.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Philip  A,  Stanton,  also 
made  a  strong  appeal  for  reconaideratitni.  Am 
a  result  of  these  measures,  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Assembly  to  postpone  further  action 
until  the  following  Wednesday  was  secured. 
While  the  matter  was  pending  in  the  Assembly, 
State  Senator  Caminetti  transferred  the  aeat 
of  disturbance  to  the  Senate  by  introducing  on 
February  6  practically  the  same  bill  that  had 
been  introduced  into  the  House,  disguised  as  an 
educational  measure.  He  also  aucoeeded  in 
having  it  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Eda* 
cation,  of  which  he  was  a>  important  membn. 
instead  of  the  Committee  tm  Federal  Relations, 
to  which  it  would  naturally  have  gone.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  on  February  6,  called  a  con- 
ference at  the  White  House,  at  which  were 
present  Robert  Bacon,  Secretary  of  State,  Sena- 
tor Flint  and  Representative  Kahn,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Franklin  K.  Lane,  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  who  is  also  a 
Califomian.  The  President  made  it  dear  that 
he  wished  to  stir  up  as  strong  a  public  senti- 
ment as  possible,  and  to  enlist  the  sbt>nge8t 
individual  influences  to  prevent  action  of  tbe 
General  Assembly  directed  toward  Japanese 
immigrants  and  residents.  Later  in  the  same 
day  he  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Speaker  of  tbe 
Assembly  in  which  he  again  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  preventing  the  passaee  of  meaa- 
Bures  which  would  embitter  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
He  pointed  out  again  the  excellent  results 
which  had  come  from  the  policy  previously 
adopted  in  relation  to  the  Japanese,  under 
which  more  had  left  tbe  country  than  had 
come  into  it.  He  declared  that  such  a  bill  aa 
this  school  bill  could  accomplish  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  object  aimed  at,  but  would  give  just 
and  grave  causes  for  irritation,  while  in  addi- 
tion the  United  States  government  vrould  be 
obliged  immediately  to  take  action  in  the 
Federal  Court  to  test  such  resolution.  On 
February  10,  after  one  of  the  strongest  debates 
ever  known  in  the  State  Capitol,  the  Assembly, 

a  vote  of  43  to  34,  voted  to  reconaider  the 
bill  providing  for  segregating  Japanese  pupila 
in  public  schools,  and  on  the  final  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  killed  it  by  a  vote  of  41  to 
37.  The  strong  support  of  the  bill  was  said 
to  have  been  due  mainly  to  President  Roose- 
velt's interference  in  State  affaiia.  After  tbe 
school  bill  bad  been  killed.  Representative 
Johnaon  called  up  his  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  anti-alien  land  bill  was  lost. 
This  was  voted  down  and  this  finally  disposed 
of  all  tbe  anti-Japanese  bills  in  the  Assembly. 
The  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Caminetti  was  also  killed.  On  February  4  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  census  of 
the  Japtuiese  in  the  State  to  determine  whether 
California  ehould  act  for  a  general  Aalatio  ex- 
elusion  act. 
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Municipal  conditions  in  Lot  Angeles  at-  Republican  Asaemblymea.  The  DemoeratB  in 
tracted  more  than  local  attention  in  the  early  the  legislature  voted  for  J.  O.  Davis,  of  Hollis- 
part  of  the  year.  In  February  several  radical  ter.  Measures  were  passed  hy  the  legislature 
changes  were  adopted  in  the  city  charter,  providing  for  the  abolition  of  race-trade  gam- 
These  gave  the  city  power  to  construct  and  bling,  and  also  for  the  prohibition  of  slot  ma* 
operate  utilities  empli^ng  electricity  as  it  chines  in  iSan  Francisco  after  July  1,  IDOO. 
previously  had  power  over  utilities  employing  On  May  3,  in  an  opinion  handed  down  by 
water  and  gas.  A  new  form  of  legislative  Judge  Ross  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
council  was  adopted  by  which  every  council-  of  Appeals,  it  was  held  that  the  $330,000  fine 
man  has  a  share  in  representing  the  city  at  against  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  was 
large  and  regards  his  constituents,  not  as  a  not  valid.  The  case  was  remanded  for  new  trial, 
group,  but  as  a  great  body  of  citizens  Jointly  The  government  brought  action  against  the 
nndertalcing  to  manage  their  oommon  affairs,  railroad  company  for  giving  rebate  to  the 
The  citizens  also  decided  that  hereafter  nomina-  Grand  Cation  Lime  and  Cement  Company, 
tions  for  municipal  oflBcers  should  be  made  by  Sixty-six  eases  of  rebating  were  established  by 
petition  and  without  party  designation.  Mayor  the  government,  and  a  fine  of  $5000  on  each 
Harper  and  certain  members  of  the  police  de-  count  was  assessed.  Judge  Ross  held  that  the 
partment  had,  in  1008,  been  charged  with  statute  expressly  forbids  departure  from  the 
serious  offenses,  and  on  February  10  the  grand  legal  rate  when  wilfully  made,  hence  the  ques- 
jury  submitted  a  report  strongly  censuring  the  tion  of  intent  entered  into  the  charge  made  in 
Mayor  and  a  part  oi  the  police  commission  for  the.  indictment.  That  being  so,  it  necessarily 
failure  to  enforce  the  laws  against  vke.  No  resulted  that  tbe  lower  court  was  in  error  ia 
indictments,  however,  were  returned,  because  withholding  from  tbe  jury  evidence  thai  more 
the  oondltions  eritlolBed  had  been  remedied  or  less  lime  shoc^  out  in  handling, 
since  tbe  beginning  of  the  Investigation,  The  On  April  5,  the  city  of  San  Diego  voted  fbr 
Mayor  in  the  meantime  had  placed  at  the  head  license.  On  January  29,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  which  is  to  held  that  the  primaiy  law  of  the  State  was  con- 
have  control  of  the  expenditure  of  some  $30,-  siitutional. 

000,000  within  the  next  four  years,  the  man  ^  San  Fka.kcisco.  The  prosecution  against 
who  was  then  Chief  of  Police.  A  strong  protest  cfty  oflicials  and  others  for  alleged  corrup- 
srose  against  his  appointment  and  a  campaign  tion  continued  during  the  year,  but  it  was  proV 
was  b^n  for  the  recall  of  the  Mayor  in  ac-  '•^Ij  brought  to  a  close,  at  least  for  the  time 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter  b^ing.  »  result  of  tbe  election  on  November 
governing  the  city  which  provided  for  such  ac-  2,  which  voiced  strong  public  opinion  against 
tion.  Enough  signatures  were  secured  on  the  further  prosecution  of  these  cases.  The  prose- 
petition  for  the  recall  election.  On  March  9,  cutions  had  their  beginnings  in  November,  1905, 
the  man  whom  the  Mayor  had  placed  on  the  ''hen  Francis  J.  Heney,  who  had  been  employed 
Board  of  Public  Works  resigned,  and  two  days  hy  Rudolph  Spreckels  as  special  investigator  of 
later  Mayor  Harper  himself  withdrew,  not  only  municipal  affairs  in  San  Francisco,  charged  in 
from  the  campaign,  but  from  the  mayor's  of-  »  public  address  that  Mayor  Schmitz,  and  Abra- 
fiee.  He  immediately  left  the  city,  leaving  it  ham  Ruef,  political  leader  of  the  city,  were 
without  an  executive  officer.  His  resignation  fiT^fty  of  corruption.  Under  Heney's  super- 
was  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  threat-  vision,  W.  J.  Burns,  formerly  a  government  se- 
ened  publication  of  facts  concerning  bis  private  wet  service  agent,  undertoolc  an  investigation  of 
life,  which  were  to  be  made  known  in  ease  he  privileges  awarded  several  public  service 
refused  to  resign  his  office.  A  candidate  for  corporations.  Ruef  and  Schmitz  were  indicted 
the  mayoralty  had  been  nominated,  but  he  was  <>"  the  charge  of  extorting  money  from  French 
not  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  City  Council,  restaurant  proprietors  in  1906,  after  Ruef  liad 
The  Republican  organ!7Jition  demanded  the  elec-  in  an  effort  to  seize  the  District  Attor- 
tion  of  George  A.  Smith  for  the  rest  of  the  term  °ey  s  office  through  his  appointment  by  the 
for  which  Mr.  Harper  had  been  elected.  It  Board  of  Supervisors.  Mr.  Heney  had,  in  the 
was  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  virtue  of  meantime,  been  appointed  by  the  District  At- 
the  recall  proceedings  a  new  election  was  to  tomey  an  Assistant  District  Attorney  to  prose- 
take  place  in  any  case  on  March  26,  and  there-  these  eases.  The  graft  investigation  was 
fore  the  Council  only  had  the  right  to  fill  the  conducted  secretly  for  several  months  following, 
interim.  At  the  advice  of  the  City  Attorney,  hut  m  the  early  part  of  March.  1907,  Bums 
the  Council  followed  the  latter  course,  and  fucceeded  in  trapping  several  of  the  supervisors 
William  B.  Stevens  filled  the  office  for  a  term  the  act  of  accepting  money  from  a  skating 
of  eleven  days.  On  March  28  George  Alexander  rink  proprietor,  who  was  acting  in  the  interests 
was  elected  Mayor  to  succeed  Mayor  Harper,  o'  the  prosecution.  Within  a  week  eighteen 
This  was  the  most  important  and  interesting  supervisors  had  confessed  their  acceptance  of 
test  to  which  the  recall  system  has  been  put  money  from  six  sources.  It  was  subsequently 
in  any  State  announced    that    the    supervisors    had  been 

The   legislature   on   March   27   passed   the  promised  immunity  for  their  testimony  against 

Wright-Stanton  direct  nominations  Ibill  in  ac-  the  men  charged  with  offering  bribes.    A  grand 

cordtnce  with  which  hereafter  nominations  of  m,   ^^P*^  ^  ""fjl^  ^"if^^,^/",^^^^^^^ 

party  candidatea  will  he  made  by  petitions  of  Heney  m  October.  1806.  heard  the  confession 

the  wrty  voters.    This  bill  puts  into  effect  an  ?'  the  supervisors  on  March   19,   1907.  and 

ameS^nt  of  the  State  Ctonstitution,  which  m  forty-eight  hours  returned  more  tha.n  300 

was  adopted  by  a  large  popular  majority  in  •nd'ctments   against   various   persons  charged 

1907.         Ele^eal  Ref^bL  ''th  complicity  in  offering  bribY,^Pa^ckCal- 

On  January  12.  George  C.  Perkins  was  re-  houn.    PreBident    of    the    United  ^l"ads 

elected  to  the  United  States   Senate  by  the  was  indjcted,  together  with  Abraham  Ruef  a^^ 

legislature.    He  received  the  votes  of  all  the  ^^^'^'''^^^'''''^^  f^'^^flll^  ^^ij^ 

«  BepubUcans  in  the  Senate  and  56  of  the  60  <>"  fourteen  counts,  three  of  which  were  re- 
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turned  a  later  grand  jury.  It  was  charged 
that  the  corporation  had  secured  from  the  super- 
visors on  May  21,  1906,  a  permit,  atithorizing 
the  sulwtitution  of  an  overhead  trolley  system 
for  the  cable  lines  partially  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  and  fire  of  April  18,  1906.  Mr.  Cal. 
faoun  and  the  other  defendants  -were  accused  of 
having  paid  Ruef,  Schmitz,  and  the  supervisors, 
$200,M)0  for  their  services  in  securing  the  per- 
mit from  the  company  and  each  indictment  was 
baaed  upon  the  money  reoeived  by  one  of  the 
supervisors.  Tirey  L.  Ford,  General  Counsel  for 
the  United  Railways,  was  also  implicated  by 
the  indictments  and  waa  tried  three  times.  In 
the  first  trial  a  disagreement  resulted,  and  in 
two  subsequent  trials.  Ford  was  acquitted. 
Mayor  Sehmitz  was  convicted  on  June  13,  1907, 
and  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment 
in  the  State  Penitentiary.  He  waa  found  guilty 
on  evidence  that  he  bad  shared  in  fees  paid  to 
Ruef  hy  the  proprietors  of  certain  restaurants 
in  return  for  which  they  were  permitted  to  carry 
on  illegitimate  business.  On  January  9,  1908, 
three  justices  of  the  District  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  conviction  on  the  ground  that  the 
compelling  of  the  French  restaurants  to  pay 
these  fees  by  Ruef  was  not  a  crime,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  State,  even  though  he  shared 
them  with  Schmitz.  The  sentence  was  set 
aside,  also  on  other  grounds.  The  effect  of  this 
decision  was  to  invalidate  the  four  remaining 
charges  of  extortion  against  Ruef  and  Schmitz, 
and  to  render  void  the  confession  made  by  Ruef, 
as  the  facts  that  he  had  confessed  were  decided 
not  to  be  criminal.  There  still  remained  against 
Schmitz  about  forty  indictments  for  bribery, 
and  against  Ruef  126  indictments  charging  the 
same  crime.  The  State  Supreme  Court  on 
March  9,  1908,  refused  to  grant  a  rehearing  and 
affirmed  the  decisions  of  the  Appellate  Court 
that  the  ofTense  chained  was  not  a  felony  in 
the  legal  sense.  On  Marcfi  21,  the  remaining 
indictments  for  extortion  pending  against 
Schmitz  were  dismissed,  and  he  was  released 
on  bail,  awaiting  trial  on  other  charges.  The 
first  trial  of  Ruef  also  failed  on  this  techni- 
cality. He  was  brought  to  trial  on  another  in- 
dictment on  August  27,  1908.  On  November  13 
t^e  trial  was  interrupted  for  several  days  by 
the  shooting  of  Francis  J.  "Heney  in  the  court 
room  by  an  ex-convict,  who  afterwards  com- 
mitted suicide  in  the  county  jail.  Three  volun- 
teer prosecutors  then  took  up  the  case  and  on 
December  10,  1908,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  On  December  29,  Ruef  was  sen- 
tenced to  fourteen  years  in  the  San  Quentin 
penitentiary,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been 
confined  in  the  county  jail,  awaiting  action  on 
appeal. 

The  prosecution  had  attempted  to  prove  that 
Patrick  Calhoun  on  the  day  following  the  final 
passage  of  the  permit  for  the  overhead  trolley, 
sent  from  New  York  to  the  Mint  in  San  Fran- 
cisco $200,000,  which  he  authorized  the  Mint  of- 
ficials to  pay  to  Tirey  L.  Ford.  The  money,  it 
was  charged,  was  withdrawn  in  three  install- 
menta  by  Ford,  who  presented  orders  signed  by 
Calhoun.  It  was  alleged  by  the  prosecution 
that  within  a  few  days  after  each  of  Ford's  vis- 
its to  the  Mint  be  received  a  call  from  Ruef. 
James  L.  Gallagher  testified  that  Ruef  had  paid 
him  $40,000  in  July  and  an  equal  amount  in 
the  following  month.  Gallagher  stated  that  he 
had  retained  $16,000  for  himself  and  had  dl> 


vided  the  remainder  among  the  other  super- 
visors. It  was  aflBrmed  by  the  prosecution  that 
Ruef  and  Schmitz  divided  the  balance  of  the 
fund,  about  $115,000.  The  specific  indictment 
upon  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  tried  was  the 
offer  of  a  bribe  of  $4000  to  Supervisor  Fred  P. 
Nicholas  to  infiuence  his  action  upon  the  trolley 
permit.  The  trial  began  in  January,  1909,  but 
the  jury  was  not  completed  until  April  15. 
Kfany  sensational  incidents  oocnrred  during  the 
progress  of  the  trial.  In  March  warrants  were 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  several  men  charged  with 
stealing  documents  from  tlie  office  of  William  J. 
Burns,  special  agent  of  the  District  Attorney's 
office.  On  March  26  and  27,  the  law  offices  of 
Patrick  Calhoun  were  raided  by  the  police  upon 
a  search  warrant  procured  by  Burns,  who 
claimed  to  have  information  that  his  stolen 
papers  were  there.  Over  200  documents  were 
seized  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the 
police  judge,  who  had  granted  the  warrant.  Be- 
fore the  raiders  had  completed  the  task,  at- 
torneys for  the  United  Railways  had  secured 
injunctions  forbidding  further  search.  Another 
order  was  secured  forbidding  the  police  judge 
to  open  the  sealed  packages.  Many  complica- 
tions resulted  during  the  progress  of  the  trial 
through  the  activity  of  private  detectives,  sev- 
eral of  whom  admitted  to  have  been  privately 
in  the  employ  of  one  side  while  secretly  furnish- 
ing information  to  t)ie  other.  Among  tiie  wit- 
nesses called  in  the  trial  was  Rudolph  Spreekels, 
who  had  instituted  the  graft  prosecution.  It 
was  shown  that  $234,000  had  been  raised  and 
expended,  and .  Mr.  Spreckels's  accounts,  volun- 
tarily produced  in  court,  showed  that  he  had 
contributed  approximately  $175,000  of  the  total. 
The  trial  ended  on  June  20,  in  a  disagreement 
of  the  jury.  Ten  voted  for  acquittal  and  two 
for  conviction.  Preparations  were  at  once  be- 
gun by  Mr.  Heney  for  a  new  triaL  On  June 
28,  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Calhoun  presented 
in  court  an  affidavit  contending  that  1^.  Heney 
was  incompetent  to  try  the  graft  cases  because 
of  his  prejudice  against  Calhoun  and  other 
defendants,  and  also  because  he  had  violated 
the  State  law  by  accepting  pay  from  Rudolph 
Spreekels  while  he  was  receiving  money  from 
the  government  in  the  Oregon  land  fraud  cases. 
It  was  charged  that  Heney  had  received  $69,025 
from  the  government,  of  which  $15,000  was  in 
excess  of  the  orders  given  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. Mr.  Heney  declared  that  this  money  had 
been  due  him  as  the  result  of  work  previously 
done.  In  the  primariea  held  on  August  17,  Mr. 
Heney's  name  was  placed  on  the  general  ticket 
as  a  candidate  for  District  Attorney.  The  only 
other  candidate  for  the  ofilce  on  any  ticket  waa 
Charles  Fickert,  the  nominee  of  the  Regular  Re- 
publican, or  Business  Men's  Committee.  Fickert 
was  regularly  nominated  and  his  name  was 
printed  on  the  ballot,  while  that  of  Mr.  Heney 
had  to  be  written  in.  Fickert  received  11,000 
Republican  votes  against  4300  for  Heney.  In 
the  Democratic  vote  Heney  received  2384  against 
2260  for  Fickert.  In  the  elections  held  on  No- 
vember 2,  Heney  waa  defeated  by  about  15,000 
votes.  The  Union  Labor  Party  had  nominated 
for  Mayor  P.  H.  McCarthy,  while  the  nominee 
of  the  Democrate  waa  Dr  T.  B.  W.  Leland,  and 
of  the  Regular  Republicans,  William  Crocker. 
McCarthy  received  10.703  votes;  Leland  7549 
and  Crocker  5399  The  result  of  the  election 
was  taken  to  indicate  that  public  sentiment  was 
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Ho  longer  in  favor  of  the  graft  prosecutions,  resolved  also  that  Congress  be  respectfully  urged 

It  had,  in  fact,  been  steadily  waning.   The  con-  to  maintain  intact  the  present  Chinese  exclusion 

victions  of  Ruef  and  Schmitz  were  greeted  with  law  instead  of  taking  any  action  looking  to  re- 

the  greatest  enthusiasm,  but  when  prosecutions  peal,  and  to  extend  the  terms  and  provisions 

were  b^;un  against  prominent  citizens  and  busi-  thereof  so  as  to  apply  to  all  Asiatics,  including 

ne»s  men,  less  sympathy  was  shown,  and  grad-  Japanese.     Amendments  were    made    to  the 

ually  the  opposition  to  the  prosecution  become  statutes  relating  to  divorce.    Parents  deserting 

as  bitter  as  the  feeling  against  Kuef  and  Schmitz  children  under  the  age  of  14  years  may  be 

had  previously  been.    A  temporary  change  was  punishable  by  Imprisonment  in  the  State  prison 

brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  shooting  of  Mr.  or  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year, 

Heney,  when  public  sentiment  again  rallied  to  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500.    A  child  laiior 

him,  but  this  also  Anally  cooled.  McCarthy  has  taw  was  passed  prohibiting  the  employment  of 

been  the  head  and  front  of  labor  unionism  in  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  between 

San  Francisco  for  fourteen  years.    He  sought  the  lioura  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six 

office  on  a  platform  which  promised  a  business  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  No 

man's  administraticm  of  city  affairs.  minor  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  em- 

In  addition  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  other  ployed  except  with  the  permission  of  the  judge 

trials  were  carried  on  during  the  year.    On  of  the  juvenile  court.    No  minor  under  sixteen 

March  2,  Michael  W.  Coffey,  one  of  the  super-  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  gainful  oc- 

visors  who  had  confessed  to  receiving  bribes,  cupation  during  the  hours  that  public  school  is 

was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  seven  years  in  in  session  unless  he  can  read  English  at  sight 

the  San  Quentin  penitentiary.    Coffey  had  been  and  write  legibly  and  correctly  simple  English 

promised  immunity  in  return  for  his  testimony  sentences,  and  unless  he  is  a  regular  attendant 

against  Ruef  and  others.    When  the  Appellate  at  a  regularly  conducted  night  school.    The  Ju- 

Court  reversed  the  conviction  of  Schmitz  he  venile  Court  was  established  as  a  branch  of  the 

refused  to  keep  bis  bargain,  and  was  indicted  Superior  Court  to  enforce  a  law  known  as  the 

for  accepting  a  briba  of  $4000  from  the  United  juvenile  court  law.  This  law  is  designed  for  lEe 

Railways.    On  April  16,  A.  S.  Newburgh,  an  protection  of  delinquent  or  dependent  children, 

attorney  who  was   accused  of  attempting  to  The  department  of  engineering  in  the  State  was 

bribe  a  juror  in  the  Ruef  case,  was  acquitted.  authorized  to  carry  on  topographic  surveys  and 

On  October  19-23,  the  city  held  a  festival  in  investigations  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  water 

honor  of  Don  Gasper  de  Portolfl,  who  discov-  resources  of  the  State.     The  State  Board  of 

ered  San  Francisco  Bay  in  1769,  and  was  also  Health  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring 

the  first  Spanish  Governor  of  California,    War-  and  distributing  free  to  the  people  of  the  State 

ships  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  printed  matter  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  prev- 

Japan  and  the  United  States  were  at  anchor  in  alence  of  tuberculosis,  the  danger  of  infection, 

the  harbor  and  the  soldiers  and  marines  of  and  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure.  Meas* 

these  nations  took  part  in  the  great  military  ures  were  adopted  providing  for  increased  san- 

parade  which  signalized  De  Portol&'s  entrance  itation  in  places  used  for  the  production  of  food 

into  the  city  on  the  opening  day  of  the  festival,  and  a  statute  was  passed  making  it  obligatory 

On  other  days  there  were  imposing  civic,  Indus-  on  all  persons  to  assist  in  the  extermination  of 

trial  and  automobile  processions,  and  on  the  rats.    This  measure  was  aimed  to  destroy  the 

closing  night  there  was  an  illuminated  pageant,  rats  along  the  water  fronts,  which  are  supposed 

in  which  were  numerous  floats  depicting  many  of  to  spread  the  bubonic  plague.    A  measure  was 

the  stirring  scenes  in  the  history  of  California,  enacted  regulating  the  building  and  occupancy 

The  festival  was  not  only  a  celebration  of  the  of  tenement  houses.    The  hours  of  labor  in 

discovery  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  but  was  also  mines  was  limited  to  eight  out  of  the  24.  A 

intended  to  celebrate  the  marvelous  achieve*  measure  was  passed  prohibiting  the  desecration 

Dients  of  the  city  since  the  fire  and  earthquake  of  the  United  States  flag  by  luing  it  as  an  ad- 

of  1906.    Since  that  disaster  over  20,000  new  vertisement  or  otherwise.     February    12  was 

buildings  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  almost  made  a  legal  holiday  in  the  State.  Gajnbling, 

$60,000,000  greater  than  the  value  of  the  origi-  pool-selling  and  hook-making  were  prohibited 

nal  structures.   While  the  city  has  not  yet  entirely  An  act  was  passed  regulating  primary  elections 

recovered  from  the  setback  sustained  at  that  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  various 

time,  it  has  now  an  estimated  population  of  offices,  and  providing  a  method  whereby  electors 

507,000,  or  nearly  200,000  more  than  in  1900.  of  political  parties  may  express  their  choice  at 

In  May  the  French  government  printed  to  such  primary  elections  for  United  States  Sena- 

the  city  a  gold  medal  commemorative  of  its  re-  tors.  Laws  of  eminent  domain  were  amended.  A 

building.  new  law  was  enacted  governing  the  location  of 

Legisl&ttoit.    Among  the  measures  enacted  mining  claims.    The  practice  of  osteopathy  and 

by  the  legislature  of  1009  are  those  noted  below:  naturopathy  was  recognized  and  regulated.  A 

An  act   was   passed   giving   the   governing  reciprocal  demurrage  law  was  enacted  and  a 

body  of  school  districts  the  power  to  estab-  railroad  commission  was  provided  for.  A  stand- 

lish  separate  schools  for  children  of  Indians  ard  form  of  insurance  policy  was  prescribed, 

snd  for   Chinese  or  those  of  Mongolian  de-  OfficebS:     Governor,    James    N.  Gillett; 

scent.   When  such  separate  schools  are  estab-  Lieutenant-Governor,  Warren  Porter;  Secretary 

lished,  Indian,  Mongolian  or  Chinese  children  of  State,  0.  P.  Curry;  Treasurer,  W.  R.  Wil- 

must  not  be  admitted  to  any  other  school.  The  liams;  Comptroller,  A.  B.  Nye;  Adjutant-Gen- 

establishment  of  fraternities  in  schools  is  pro-  eral,  J.  B.    Lauck;    Attorney-General,   V.  S. 

hibited.    A  joint  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Webb;  Superintendent  of  Education,  Ed.  Hyatt 

Senate  and  Assembly   declaring   it  right  and  — all  Republicans. 

proper  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  JcDiciARr.    Supreme  Court:     Chief  Justice, 

be  advised  as  to  tbe  true  position  of  California  W.  H.  Beatty;  Associate  Justices,  H.  Melvin, 

on  the  question  of  exclusion  of  Asiatics.  It  was  Lueien  Shaw,  F.  M.  Angellotti,  M.  C.  Sloss, 
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F.  W.  HenBhaw,  W.  C.  Lorigsn;  Clerk,  F.  L. 
Caughey — all  Republioaiu. 

Th«  State  L^slature  of  1900  ms  eompOBed 
of  30  Republicans  and  10  Demoerata  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  60  Republicana  and  20  Democrats  in 
the  House.  The  State  representatiTes  in  Con- 
gress will  be  found  in  the  eeetiou  Conjfre$9  of 
the  article  United  States. 

CAXJVOBNIAf  UNiTBBsnT  or.  An  institu- 
ti<»i  of  higher  learning  at  Berkeley,  Gal.,  founded 
in  1868.  The  number  of  students,  exduBive  of 
the  summer  session  in  1909,  was  3464.  The 
niunber  of  ofBcers,  exclusive  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion, was  322.  There  were  250,000  volumes  in 
the  library.  There  were  received  in  gifts  or 
endowments  during  the  year,  gifts  for  current 
use,  $38,263;  gifts  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
9120,901;  gifts  for  endowments,  9161,661;  for 
other  purposes,  93800,  or  a  total  of  $333,616. 
In  addition  to  ten  colleges  at  Berkeley  the  Uni- 
versity includes  oollegea  of  law,  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  pharmacy,  an  institute  of  art  at 
San  Francisco,  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  San  Diego,  and  the  Lick  Observatory  at 
Mount  Hamilton.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
includes  the  United  States  Agricultural  Experi* 
ment  Station,  with  sub-stations  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  an  elaborate  system  of  bulletins 
and  rroorts  and  the  University  Farm  at  Davis, 
Yola  County.  The  University  conducts  also  a 
summer  session,  a  department  of  university  ex- 
tension, and  issues  seventeen  series  of  depart- 
mental publications.  The  endowment  of  the 
University  is  almut  $4,300,000  and  the  income 
about  $1,200,000,  of  which  something  over  half 
came  from  the  State.  No  tuition  is  charged  to 
students  from  California,  and  non-residents  pay 
$20  a  year.  The  presidenf  u  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler. 

CAUBODIA.  A  French  protectorate  in 
French  Indo-China  (q.  v.).  Area,  67,724  square 
miles;  population  (1906),  1,193.534.  Capital, 
Pnom-Fenh,  population,  50,000.  The  Camho- 
diana  (composed  of  Malays,  Chinese,  and 
Annamites)  are  a  docile  people;  their  lan- 
guage and  civiliza^on,  unlike  those  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  other  Indo-Chinese  states,  are  de- 
rived from  India.  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  generally  level,  excepting  the  wild  mountain- 
ous tracts  of  the  north;  the  Malconz  River 
drains  it.  The  chief  products  are  cotton,  rice, 
gum,  gamboge,  stick  lac,  cardamom  seeds, 
pepper,  indigo,  and  cinnamon.  The  cotton 
yield  was  estimated  in  1008  at  260,000  piculs, 
or  16,634  tons.  Practically  the  entire  output 
goes  to  Japan  for  the  manufacture  of  the  cele- 
brated Japanese  cr&pe,  for  which  its '  fibre  is 
especially  adapted.  The  pepper  production  is 
estimated  at  750,000  kilos  annually.  The  chief 
imports  are  salt,  wine,  textiles,  and  arms;  tiio 
exports,  salt  fish,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice. 
The  external  trade  is  through  Saigon,  in  Cochin- 
Cbina,  though  in  1906.  27  vessels  of  366,798 
tons  entered,  and  20  of  311,704  tons  cleared, 
at  Srfie  Umbell.  The  present  King,  Sisowath, 
came  to  the  throne  In  1904.  The  French  Resi- 
dent-Superior is  M.  Luce. 

CAMEKUN.    See  Kamkbtjw. 

CANADA,  DouiNioN  of.  A  possession  of 
Great  Britain  lying  north  of  the  United  States. 
The  capital  is  Ottawa. 

Area,  and  Popxh-ation.  The  area  in  square 
miles  (exclusive  of  the  Canadian  portion  of  the 


Great  Lakes,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
territorial  seas)  and  the  populati<m,  according 
to  the  census  of  1001,  are  stated  as  follows: 


ProvlnccB  Area 

PHnce  Edward  Island    2.184 

Nova  Scotia    21,i28 

New  Brunswick    27,9SB 

Quebec    SB1.87S 

Ontario    260,862 

Manitoba    73,782 

British  Columbia   212,680 

Alberta    258,640 

Saskatchewan    260,660 

Territories: 

Keewatln    616.671 

Yukon    196,976 

Mackenzie    662. 1S2 

Ungava    854,961 

Franklin    600,000 

Total   3.746,574 


Population 

102, 26> 
459,674 
831.120 
1.648,898 
2,182,94? 
255,211 
178,657 
72,841 
91.460 

S.SOO 
27,219 
5,216 
6,113 


8,87MU 


In  the  foregoing  figures,  126,766  square  miles 
are  water  area.  The  total  estimated  population 
on  Msrch  31,  1909,  was  7,185,000.  In  1001 
the  natives  of  Canada  numbered  4,671.816;  of 
the  British  Islands,  390,019;  the  United  States, 
127,809;  Russia,  31,231;  Austria-Hungary, 
28,407;  Germany,  27,300;  and  China,  17,043. 
Soman  Catholics  numbered  2,229,600;  Metho- 
dists, 916,886;  Presbyterians,  812,442;  Angli- 
cans, 680,«20;  Baptists,  310,477.  The  number 
of  Indians  in  1901  was  99,010;  in  1907,  110,- 
345.  A  special  census  of  the  Northwest 
Provinces  in  1906  returned  the  population  of 
Manitoba  as  808,863;  AlberU,  185,412; 
Saskatchewan,  257,763.  The  larger  cities,  with 
population  (census  of  1901):  Montreal,  267,- 
730;  Toronto,  208,040;  Quebec,  68,840;  Ottawa, 
69.928;  Hamilton,  52,634;  Winnipeg,  42,340; 
Halifax,  40,832;  St.  John,  40,711;  London,  37,- 
981;  Vancouver,  26,133;  Victoria,  20,816; 
Kingston,  17,061.  In  1908  Montreal,  with 
suburbs,  had  an  estimated  population  of  470,- 
000;  Toronto,  with  suburbs,  335,000;  Ottawa, 
90,000  (with  suburbs,  100,000)  ;  Winnipeg,  over 
126,000.  The  estimated  population  of  Canada 
in  1009  was  7,350,000. 

Immigration  (declared  settlers)  for  three 
successive  years,  ending  June  30,  ia  stated  as 
follows : 


Country  of  origin  19<M 

United  Klnvdom   88.796 

Europe  (and  Iceland).  44,849 
United  States   67,919 


1907 
1S0.779 
66,852 
74.607 


198S 
84.861 
62,860 
66,860 


Total   189.064       252, 038  204.071 


Chinese  immigrants  In  1007-8  were  reported 

at  2234.  The  reported  immigration  for  tne  six 
months  ending  September  30,  1900,  was  120,933, 
showing  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1908.  Immigration  is 
directed  very  largely  to  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces, whose  large  areas,  suitable  for  grain 
(especially  wheat)  production,  are  showing  an 
extraordinary  development,  to  a  large  extent 
by  emigrants  and  capital  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1900  some 
76,000  Americans  emigrated  to  the  Northwest 
Provinces,  Figures  officially  submitted  in  that 
year  showed  that  there  were  still  available  for 
homesteads  in  Manitoba,  17)825,000  acres;  in 
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Saskatchewan,  104,878,000i  in  Alberto,  117,- 
369,000. 

Education.  Public  instruction  is  controlled 
hy  the  separate  provincial  governments. 
IVimary  instructioo  In  the  provinces  is  free 
and,  except  in  Quebec  and  Manitoba,  compul- 
sory. In  1908,  Alberta  had  861  schools  (tn- 
eluding  nine  separate  schoola  for  Roman 
Catholics),  with  1192  teachers,  and  39.653 
pupils ;  expenditure,  92,636,835.  British 
Columbia,  in  1907,  had  391  schools,  of  which 
13  were  bieh  scliools,  66  graded,  and  283  com- 
mon; pnpilB  enrolled,  30,039  (1366  in  high 
schools);  teachers,  736;  expenditure,  $864,771. 
In  Bfanitoba  there  were,  in  1907,  1943  schools, 
with  2480  teachers  and  67,144  pupils  (including 
seven  high  schools,  with  3870  pupils).  In  New 
Brunswick  there  were,  in  1908,  1767  schools, 
with  1861  teachers  and  60,306  pupils.  Nova 
Scotia  had,  in  1907,  2465  public  schools,  with 
2626  teachers  and  100,000  pupils;  total  ex- 
penditure, $1,040306,  of  which  $277,416  was 
contributed  the  province.  In  1908  the  public 
Bchools  in  Nova  Scotia  numbered  2616,  with 
2064  teachers  and  100,105  pupils;  pujiils  in 
common  school  gntdes,  92,190;  pupils  in  high 
school  grades,  7913;  in  addition  there  were 
271  pupils  in  government  night  schools,  and 
1309  in  technical  schools;  expenditure,  $1,- 
149,304.  In  Ontario  there  were,  in  1907,  5819 
public  primary  schools,  with  8869  teachers  (ex- 
clusive   of    kindergajrten    and  night-school 


pupils;  Roman  Catholic  classical  colleges,  19, 
with  624  teachers  (all  male)  and  6274  students 
(all  male);  universities,  4,  with  364  teachers 
(all  male)  and  2804  students  (2541  male) ; 

schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  4,  with 
01  teachers  and  507  pupils;  schoola  of  art  and 
dfesign,  11,  with  60  teachers  (male)  and  2502 
students  (male);  night  schools,  62,  with  150 
teachers  and  6343  pupils.  Of  the  total  number 
of  teachers,  2816  were  males  and  10,323  females. 
Educational  expenditure  in  the  year  1907-8, 
$4,707,249. 

AQBictJi.TcrBE.  About  30,000,000  acres  are 
under  cultivation.  In  1003  the  average  value 
of  farm  land  in  the  Dominion  was  computed  at 
$36.70;  by  provinces  the  values  were:  British 
Columbia,  $76.10;  Quebec,  $41.00;  Ontario, 
$47.30;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $33.70;  Mani- 
toba, $27.30;  Nova  Scotia,  $25;  New  Bruns- 
wick, $21.40;  Saskatchewan,  $20.40;  Alberta, 
$18.20. 

Of  the  agricultural  products,  the  grain 
crops  are  the  most  important  and  are  increas- 
ing in  volume  and  value  the  most  rapidly. 
Their  increase  is  especially  marked  in  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan ;  these  two  provinces  pro- 
duced in  1900  about  138,000,000  bushels  of 
spring  wlieat,  as  compared  with  about  55,000,- 
000  bushels  in  1904.  The  acreage  and  produc- 
tion of  leading  crops  in  the  Dominion  (exclu- 
sive of  British  Columbia)  in  1908  and  1909  are 
shown  in  fho  following  table: 


Crop 


Wheat; 

"Winter  

Sprinc  

Oali  

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Flaxseed  

Com  (for  buskiDK)  

Potatoes  

Tnmips  and  other  roots. 


Har  and  clover. 

Podder  cOTii  

Sncsr  beeU .... 


uoe 


Area 


Acrei 

770,400 

s,a9o,eoo 

7,MI.100 
1,749,700 
t00,8S0 
9VI.500 
199.900 
SM,200 
S09,000 

m,ut 


8,810,900 
00,770 
10300 


Production 


18,708,000 
SS,S90.000 
290.977,000 
40, 709,000 
1,711.000 
7,199,000 
1.400,000 
M,87S.000 
79,700.000 
10I.>48,000 

^Orttotu 
11.490,000 
f,MS,000 
100.000 


1909 


Area 


Acres 

eos.100 

T-088,900 
0,902.000 
1,8«4,000 
01.900 

va.uo 

198.471 
999,970 
S1S.S0B 
148,047 


S'910,900 
MB,aSD 
10,000 


ProdnctloD 


BtuhtU.  a 
1«.099,000 
U0.«40,000 
999,408.000 
95,908.000 
1.719.000 
7,800.000 
9,819400 
19,998,000 
09.007.900 
107,794,009 

Bhart  tout 
11,877,100 
9,770.900 
80,000 


a  Bushels  of  weirbt:  Wheat  potatoe§,  and  tarnips.  00  pounds;  rye.  corn  and  lluseed,  99  ponsds;  barley  and  buck- 
wheat, 48  pmnds;  oats,  S4  pounds  (the  legal  weight  in  Canada). 


teachers )  and  306,7 1 6  pupils ;  449  separate 
schools  for  Roman  Catholics,  with  1034  teachers 
and  61,602  pupils;  6  separate  school  for  Protes- 
tants, with  326  pupils;  146  kindergartens,  with 
16,242  pupils;  20  night  schools,  with  1562 
pupils;  143  high  schools,  with  760  teachers 
and  30,331  pupils;  120  continuation  schools, 
with  5317  pupils;  total  expenditure,  $8,769,- 
876.  Prince  Edward  Island  had,  in  1907,  479 
schools,  with  672  teachers  and  10,036  pupils; 
expenditure,  $170,327.  In  Quebec  there  were, 
in  1907,  5592  primary  schools,  with  6630 
teachers  and  209,880  pupils;  in  1908,  6604 
primary  schools,  with  6668  teachers  (6486 
lonales)  and  210,643  pupils.  In  the  latter  year 
figures  for  other  schools  were  as  follows : 
Model  schools,  640,  with  2914  teachers  and  97,- 
032  pupils;  academies,  201,  with  2192  teachers 
and  46,369  pupils;  normal  schools,  7,  with  66 
teachers  and  520  students:  schools  annexed  to 
normal  schools,  7,  with  30  teachers  and  699 


All  the  provinces,  except  Ontario,  reported 
eonsiderable  increase  of  aji^cultural  yield  in 
1909.  From  the  sugar  be^  crop  of  1907  26,- 
057,480  pounds  of  reBned  sugar  were  made  (the 
sugar  output  is  confined  practically  to  Ontario 
and  Alberta).  The  production  of  leaf  tobacco 
in  1908  amounted  to  11,266,732  pounds  (7,- 
665,976  in  Quebec  and  3,603,739  in  Ontario). 
The  approximate  value  of  farm  crops  in  1908, 
by  provinces  (excepting  British  Columbia), 
was  as  follows:  Alberta,  $14,000,000;  Mani- 
toba, $66,000,000;  New  Brunswick,  $28,000,000; 
Nova  Scotia,  $20,000,000;  Ontario,  $186,000,- 
000;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $9,408,000;  Quebec, 
$80,000,000 ;  Saskatchewan,  $37,000,000.  The 
average,  value  of  live-stock  at  the  end  of  1908 
was:  Horses  (of  three  years  and  over),  $143; 
milch  cows,  $34;  other  cattle  (of  three  years 
and  over),  $32;  sheep,  $5.23;  swine,  $5.86  per 
hundred  pounds  live  weight.  The  total  value 
of  farm  animals  in  1908  was  computed  at  $530,- 
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000,000.    Oq  June  30  of  that  year  ihe  number  53,096  milch  cows,  61,156  other  cattle,  111,202 

of  horaes  was  placed  at  2,118,165;  milch  cows,  sheep,  SS,005  swine,  and  720,787  poultry. 

2,917,746;  other  cattle,  4,629,830;  sheep,  2,-  Quebec.   The  area  under  crop  in  1907  was 

831,404;   flwine,   3,369,868.    For  the  calendar  6,250,406  acres;  in  orchard  and  garden,  77,416. 

year  1007,  -returns  from  3516  butter  and  cheese  There  were  351,176  horses,  876,135  milch  cows, 

factories,  and  seven  factories  producing  con-  668,693   other   cattle,  626,033   sheep,  729,463 

denaed  milk  and  cream,  showed  an  output  of  ewine,  4,342,241  poultry.    In  1908  there  were 

butter  amounting  to  45,030,294  pounds,  valued  1392  cheese  factories,  627  butter  factories,  and 

at  $10,949,042;  cheese,  204,788,683  pounds,  $23,-  736  cheese  and  butter  factories  combined.  The 

697,639;  condensed  milk  and  cream,  12,176,135  forest  lands  of  Quebec  cover  an  area  of  over 

pounds,  with  a  value,  including  all  products  100,000,000  acres,  and  the  timber  and  wood- 

of  condenaeries,  of  $910,842.    The  value  of  all  pulp  industries  have  assumed  great  importance, 

dairy  products  at  factories  was  $35,467,643,  as  Sabiutohewan.     Grain    (especially  wheat) 


Albebta.  In  1908  837,660  acres  were  under  industries.  Government  encouragement  is  he- 
crop,  including:  Spring  wheat,  212,677  acrea,  ing  given  to  the  dairy  industry.  The  area  under 
yielding  4,001,503  bushels;  winter  wheat,  104,-  all  field  crops  in  1906  was  3,271,436  acres.  In 
966  acres,  3,093,422  bushels;  oats,  431,145  1907  2,374,058  acres  were  under  wheat.  In 
acres,  16,922,974  bushels;  barley,  77,876  acres,  1898  the  reported  wheat  yield  was  4,780,440 
1,949,164  bushels.  The  provincial  government  bushels;  in  1908,  about  45,000,000  bushels, 
operates  24  creameries.  Mining  and  Metals.  The  total  value  stated 
British  Columbia.  Only  about  one-tenth  of  for  mineral  products  in  the  Dominion  in  1907 
the  available  agricultural  and  fruit  lands  are  was  $86,842,766.  In  1908  the  total  value  was 
at  present  settled  upon.  The  average  annual  approximately  $87,323,840,  classified  as  follows: 
yield  of  fruit  farm  products  is  $7,500,000.  In  Metallic  products,  $41,665,936;  non-metallio 
1007  the  creameries  of  the  province  produced  products,  $45,367,913  (including  structural  and 
1,661,304  pounds  of  butter,  and  the  dairies  clay  products  valued  at  $12,888,907);  and 
about  400,000.  products  not  reported,  $300,000.  The  quantity 
Manitoba.  In  1908,  4,987.498  (exclusive  of  and  value  of  the  metallic  products  were: 
cultivated  grasses)  acres  were  under  crop.  The  Silver,  22,070,212  ounces,  valued  at  $11,667,- 
total  grain  crop  amounted  to  113,658,188  197;  gold,  $9,559,274;  copper,  64,361,636 
bushels,  as  compared  with  99,010,286  bushels  pounds,  $8,500,885;  nickel,  19,143,111  pounds, 
in  1907.  There  were  2,850,640  acres  under  $8,231,538;  lead,  45,725,886  pounds,  $1,920,487; 
wheat  in  1008,  yieldmg  40,262,639  bushels;  pig  iron  from  Canadian  ore,  99,420  tons,  $1,- 
other  yields  in  that  year  were:  Oats,  44,686,-  664,302;  cobalt,  1,853,286  pounds,  $112,253. 
043  bushels;  barley,  18,135,757  busheU;  lin-  The  total  output  of  pig  iron  in  1908  was  030,- 
seed,  602,206;  rye,  334,009;  peas,  147,033.  835  tons,  valued  at  $8,1 11,194,  of  which  621,416 
There  were  29,963  acres  planted  to  potatoes,  tons,  valued  at  $6,446,892,  was  produced  from 
yielding  6,148.096  bushels,  and  13.592  under  imported  ore.  The  more  important  of  the  non- 
various  root  crops,  yielding  3,419,670  bushels,  metallic  products  in  1908  were:  Coal,  10,004,- 
TJnder  cultivated  grasses  there  were  in  1908  466  tons,  valued  at  $26,567,235;  Portland  ce- 
125,332  acres,  yielding  193.764  tons.  ment,  2,655,289  barrels,  $3,709,063;  asbestos,  05,- 
New  Bbunswick.  In  1907  the  total  farm  534  tons,  $2,547,507;  natural  pas,  $1,012,060; 
land  cleared  was  1,664,041  acres,  of  which  1,-  petroleum,  527,987  barrels,  $747,100;  gypsum, 
087,626  acres  were  under  crop  and  16,290  in  340,964  tons,  $576,701;  sewer  pipe,  $614,042; 
orchard  and  garden.  The  value  of  agricultural  calcium  carbide,  6864  tons,  $417,150;  lime- 
produce  In  1009  was  $12,873,480.  stone  for  flux,  418,661,  $289,705;  clav  products, 

Nova  Scotia.    In  1908  there  were  892,900  stone,  lime,  etc.,  estimated  at  $8,500,000. 

acres  under  crop,   1,282,0.50  acres  in  pasture,  In  Alberta  the  coal  output  in  1908  was  placed 

and  54,041  acres  in  orchard  and  garden.    Hay  at   1,845.000  tons.    In  British  Columbia  gold 

is  the  most  important  crop,  yielding  annually  production  in  1907  was  valued  at  $4,883,020; 

over  1,000,000  tons.    The  apple  crop  is  vaJu-  coal  production  in  1908,  2,329,600  tons;  silver, 

able.  Nova  Scotia  apples  having  a  large  de-  in  1907,  $1,793,619;  the  average  annual  yield 

mand  in  the  English  market;  the  1D08  crop  of  all  minerals  is  ^6,800,000.    In  New  Bruns- 

amoanted  to  about  710,000  burels;  the  1900  wick  the  1008  coal  output  amounted  to  60,000 

crop,  about  600,000  barrels.   Apple  shipments  tons.   In  Nova  Scotia,  for  Uie  year  ending 

from    Halifax   in    1008    aggregated   616,000  September  30,  1908,  the  coal  output  was  6.299,- 

borrels.  282   tons;   coke,   605,003;    gypsum,  242,535; 

Ontario.    In  1908  the  area  under  crop  was  copper  ore,   1200;  iron  ore,  30.575;   pig  iron 

9,621,683   acres;    3,326,169   acres   were   under  (mostly  from  imported  ore),  326,303;  cement, 

pasture  and  338,255  acres  under  orchard  and  44,529  barrels;  gold,  11,990  ounces;  limestone, 

garden.    The  average  production  per  acre  was:  484.685   tons.    In   Ontario  the   total  mineral 

Winter  wheat,  24.2  bushels;  spring  wheat,  15.6;  production  in  1908  was  valued  at  $25,219,000, 

barley,  28.5;  oats,  34.8;  rye,  16.5;  peas,  18.7;  as  compared  with  $25,019,373  in  1907  and  $11,- 

beans,  16.0;  potatoes.  III;  turnips,  341;  hay,  572,647  in  1904.    In  1908  metallic  production 

1.42  tons.    Cheese  factories  numbering  1177  pro-  was  valued  at  $17,160,813,  as  compared  with 

duced  116,095,642  pounds  of  cheese,  valued  at  $14,550,835   in   1907,    The  leading  values  in 

$12,641,055,  and  97  creameries  made  9.895.109  1908   included:    Silver,   $0,126,003;    pig  iron 

pounds  of  butter,  valued  at  $2,355,170.    The  (mostly  from  imported  ore) ,  $4,390,839;  nickel, 

number  of  live-stock  was  reported  as  follows:  $1,866,059;  copper,  $1,071,140;  iron  ore,  $536,- 

Horses,   726,471;    cattle,   2,824,859;    sheep,    1.-  309;   gold,   $60,337;   Portland   cement,  $2,417,- 

143.898;   swine,   1,818,763;   poultry,   12,28r>.613.  709;  petroleum,  $703,773;  salt,  $488,330.  From 

Prince   Edward    Island.    The   area   under  the  province   of  Quebec   comea   most   of  the 

crop  in  1907  was  503,679  acres;  in  orchard  and  asI>ostos    produced     in    North    America.  In 

garden,  6077  acres.   There  were  34,363  horses,  Saskatchewan  the  coal  output  in  1908  amounted 


compared  with  $29,731,922  in  1900. 
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to  130,000  tons;  gold  production,  which  reached 
$55,000  In  1896,  haa  declined  to  a  negligible 
quantity.  In  the  Territory  of  Yiikon  the  gold 
output,  which  reached  $22,275,000  in  1900,  waa 
$3,600,000  in  1908;  the  coal  production  in 
1907  waa  15,000  tons;  the  silver  production, 
which  TQMhed  $177,867  in  1900,  waa  «23,610 
in  1907. 

In  1909  a  report  bued  upon  recent  surveys 
and  estimates  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  coal 
field,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Alberta-Manitoba 
boundary,  placed  the  amount  of  marketable 
coal  in  the  field  at  upwards  of  45,000,000,000 
tons,  flhowing  it  to  be  the  most  extensive  field 
of  coal  in  Western  North  America;  for  the 
most  part  the  coal  is  bituminous. 

FiSHEBiEs.  The  total  value  of  the  Canadian 
catch  in  1906  was  placed  at  $26,279,48S;  in 
1907,  $25,499,349.  The  Telnes  of  the  catch  1^^ 
provinces  for  the  two  vears  respectively,  were; 
British  Columbia,  $7,003,347  and  $6,122,923; 
Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan,  $1,402,- 
923  and  $968,422;  New  Brunswick,  $4,905,223 
and  $5,300,564;  Nova  Scotia,  $7,799,160  and 
$7,632,330;  Ontario,  $1,734,856  and  $1,935,025; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  $1,168,939  and  $1,492,- 
6S5;  Quebec,  $2,175,0S5  and  $2,047,390.  The 
leading  values  in  the  1907  catch  were:  Dried 
cod,  $S,372,51fi  (the  total  value  for  cod — dried, 
fresh,  and  tongues  and  sounds — waa  $3,610,- 
817);  preserved  salmon,  $3,280,728;  preserved 
lobsters,  $3,198,172;  salted  herring,  $1,302,- 
698;  fresh  salmon,  $945,222;  live  or  fresh 
lobsters,  $885,950;  fresh  halibut,  $841,387; 
smelts,  $775,866;  whitefish,  $688,460;  trout, 
$076,802;  salted  mackerel,  $633,105;  coarse 
and  mixed  flsh,  $676,476;  pickerel,  $586,489; 
fresh  herring,  $646,002;  dried  hake,  $624,148. 
In  1007  the  leading  values  of  the  catch  in  the 
several  provinces  were :  British  Columbia : 
preserved  salmon,  $3,278,512;  pickled  and  dry 
salted  salmon,  $732,305;  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan :  whitetish,  $363,150 ;  pickerel, 
$251.075 ;  New  Brunswick :  lobsters,  $928,514 
(preserved,  $819,304)  ;  herring  (salted,  smoked, 
kippered,  and  fresh),  $91fi,060  (salted,  $716,- 
790);  smelts,  $667,932;  dried  cod,  $404,610; 
Nova  Scotia:  lobstera,  $2,052,354  (preserved, 
$1,281.104) ;  dried  cod,  $2,000,560;  herring 
(salted,  fresh,  and  smoked),  $406,126  (salted, 
$412,587);  Ontario:  trout,  $586,873;  whitefish, 
$320,419;  pickerel,  $319,225;  Prince  Edward 
Island:  lobsters,  $867,947  (preserved,  $851,- 
847)  ;  clams,  $100,362;  Quebec:  dried  cod,  $875,- 
331;  lobsters,  $246,367   (preserved  $245,917). 

Manufactures.  The  Canadian  census  of 
manufactures,  taken  in  1906  and  covering  the 
calendar  year  1005,  shows  the  following  ustri- 
bution  by  provinces: 


Establish-  Capital  Value  of 

ments  Products 

Canada   15.796  1846.586,023  1718,352.603 

Alberta                          120  5.545.821  5,116,782 

British   Columbia..     469  63.022,033  38,288,378 

Manltot)a                       854  27,517,297  28.155,732 

New  Brunswick...     628  26,792,698  22,133,961 

Nova  Scotia                  909  76,089,191  32.574,323 

Ontario                        7,996  397,484.706  367,850,002 

Prince  Eklward  I...     286  1,680,541  1.851,615 

Quebec                        4,965  255.479,662  219.861.648 

Saskatchewan                80  3,973,075  2,520,172 


In  1905  (the  latest  year  for  which  statistics 
for  the  whole  Dominion  were  available),  the 
values  of  the  leading  industrial  products  were: 


Log  products,  $69,084,920 ;  fiour  and  grist 
mill  products,  $56,703,269;  butter  and  cheese, 
$32,402,265;  smelting,  $28,426,388;  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing,  $27,220,363;  foimdry  and 
uachine-Bhop  products,  $24,013,004;  lumber 
products,  $21,078,158;  boots  and  shoes,  $20.- 
264,686;  refined  sugar,  $18,268,260;  leather 
(tanned,  curried,  and  finished),  $15,142,217; 
cars  and  car  works,  $14,430,190;  cotton  textiles, 
$14,223,447;  clay,  glass,  and  stone  products, 
$13,986,000;  printing  and  publishing,  $13,038,* 
104;  agricultural  implements,  $12,835,748. 

Foreign  Couueece.  Canadian  trade  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1906,  the  nine  months  end* 
ing  March  31,  1907,  and  the  years  ending 
March  31,  1908  and  1909  has  been  valued  as 
follows: 


Imports  for  Total 
Home  Consump.  Imports 


1906   1290.360,807 

1907    267,254,882 

1908    358,428,616 

1909    2»8,205,9S7 


Total 
Exports 

$294,286,016  f2£6.586,630 

269,786,007  205,277.197 

370,786,525  2SO,006.606 

309,766,608  261,612.159 


The  imports  for  home  consumption  in  the 
fiscal  year  1908  consisted  of  merchoiidise  valued 
at  $351,824,024  and  coin  and  bullion  amounting 
to  $6,648,661;  in  1909,  merchandise,  $288,136.' 
350,  and  coin  and  bullion  $9,988,442.  The  total 
exports  in  the  fiscal  year  1908  consisted  of  do- 
mestic merchandise  valued  at  $246,060,968,  for- 
eign merchandise  $16,407,984,  and  coin  and  bul- 
lion $16,637,654;  in  1909,  domestic  merchandise. 
$242,603,584,  foreign  merchandise  $17,318,782, 
and  coin  and  bullion  $1,589,793.  Dutiable  Im- 
ports in  the  fiscal  year  1908  were  valued  at 
$230,017,014,  and  free  imports  $133,319,050:  in 
1909,  $186,329,004  and  $114,430,072  lespectively. 
The  total  import  duties  in  the  former  year 
amounted  to  $58,331,074;  in  1909,  $48,059,792. 

Id  the  fiscal  year  1909  the  larger  classes  of 
dutiable  imports  entered  for  consumption  in- 
cluded: Iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures, 
$33,083,397;  woolen  manufactures,  $15,833,254; 
coal,  $13,161,449;  sugars  and  syrups,  $12,494,- 
113;  cotton  manufactures,  $11,469,096;  silk  and 
silk  manufactures,  $4,276,694;  fruits  and  nuts, 
$4,198,001;  paper  and  paper  manufactures,  $3,- 
681,807;  leather  and  leather  manufactures,  $3,- 
116,322;  spirits,  $2,734,553;  drugs,  dyes,  chem- 
icals, and  medicines,  $2,509,422;  fiax,  hemp,  and 
mineral  oils,  $2,459,017;  jute  manufactures,  $2,- 
447,512;  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc.,  $2,275,163; 
glass  and  glass  manufactures,  $2,245,160;  meats, 
$2,107,474;  earthenware,  $1,716,887;  wood  and 
wood  manufactures,  $1,608,636;  carriages  and 
vehicles,  $1,330,312;  seeds,  $1,170,140;  rubber 
and  gutta  percha  manufactures,  $901,575.  In 
1009  the  larger  classes  of  free  imports  entered 
for  consumption  included:  Mineral  products, 
$18,029,217;  animals  and  animal  produce,  $11,- 
200,076;  coin  and  bullion,  $9,988,442;  drugs, 
dyes,  chemicals,  and  medicines,  $6,910,473;  for- 
est products,  $6,176,006  (lumber,  $4,453,948); 
tea,  $5,045,055;  green  fruit,  $4,113,290;  un- 
manufactured tobacco,  $3,436,176;  tin  manufao* 
turca,  $2,748,138;  rubber,  $2,485,078;  copper 
manufactures,  $2,361,163;  mineral  and  veg- 
etable oils,  $2,110,029;  fishery  products,  $026,- 
173;  molasses  and  svrup,  $878,418;  green  cof- 
fee, $828.3!)4;   books'and  maps,  $816,819. 

The  following  table  shows  by  great  classes  the 
export  values  in  the  fiscal  year  1900: 
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Canadian  Foreign 

Produce  Produce 

Produce  of  mine   %  S7,267,<99  t  806,169 

Produce  of  flsherleB             13,319,664  38,314 

Produce  of  forest                   39,667,887  225,963 

Anlmala  and  their  produce.   61.849,646  677,0641 

Agricultural  products  ....    71,997,207  10,746,719 

HanufacturCB                         28,957,060  8,997,130 

MJaoeUaneous  arUolea               E4,8S1  1,U?,414 

Total   |242.M8,684  117,818,782 

Coin  and  bulUon                           2  1,680,791 

Chand  total   $X4I,608,B8«  |18,»08,678 


The  leading  articles  of  domestio  raportB  (that 
is,  Canadian  produce)  in  tlie  fiscal  year  1900 
were  valued  as  follows :  Grain,  953,782,629  (in- 
cluding: wheat,  $48,147,942;  oats,  $2,176,765; 
barley,  $1,744,687);  lumber,  $32,379,809;  cheese, 
$20,384,666;  silver,  $13,284,084;  living  animals, 
$11,798,028;  meats,  $9,984,426  (bacon,  $8,414,- 
049);  flour  and  meal,  $8,690,286  (wheat  flour, 
$7,991,413)  ;  gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  nuggets, 
etc.,  $7,293,420 ;  copper,  $6,406,528 ;  wood 
manufacture*,  $6,081,221  (pulp),  $4,306,020); 
wood  for  pulp,  $4,366,391;  hides  and  skins 
(other  than  furs),  $4,029,676;  paper,  $3,469,- 
713;  codfish,  $3,348,149;  lobsters,  $3,218,466; 
salmon,  $3,002,311;  furs,  $2,603,411;  iron  and 
steel  and  their  manufactures,  $2,470,284;  leather 
and  leather  manufactures,  $2,369,567;  alcoholic 
liquors,  $1,127,482. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1009  the  values  of  imports 
for  home  consumption  ud  of  domestic  exports, 
by  countries,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Countries                   Imports  from  Bxiiorts  to 

United  Statu   tl80.OS6.660  I  85.834,806 

Great  Britain                      70,682,M4i  126.384,726 

Fran(»                                   8,197,485  2,341,507 

British  West  Indies              7,643,733  2,613,696 

Germany                               6,060.866  1,466,379 

British  East  Indies              3,072.012  329.207 

Switzerland                           2,188,266  6,012 

Japan                                    1,986.868  766.03S 

Belgium                                 1.901.688  2,690,163 

Austria-Hungary                   1,669,778  16,000 

Newfoundland                        1,638,428  3,392,168 

Argentina                                 1,637,388  1,867,676 

Netherlands                           1,273,121  918,177 

Spain                                       933,864  46.666 

Italy                                        761.339  681.873 

Dutch  East  Indies   672,636   

China                                      640,868  1.021,772 

Cuba                                       488.664  1,888.004 

Total,  including  all  other 

countries   $298,205,957  1242,603,686 


For  the  fiscal  year  1909,  the  values  of  total 
imports  and  total  exports,  by  proirinces,  were 
as  follows: 


ProTinoes                 Imports  to  Bxports  from 

Ontario   tl32,3S4.695  t  69,038,670 

§uebec                             107.122.361  119.987,889 

rltlsh  Columbia                20,898.381  22,240.699 

Manitoba                           17,630.073  2,176,829 

Nova  Scotia                        13,257,960  17,363,405 

New  Brunswick                    9,508,306  27,214,741 

Alberta                                  8.761,467  186.653 

Baskatchewan                     3.416,708  1,923.807 

Prince  Edward  bland..        6S2,718  623,093 

Yukon  Territory                 1,209, TSO  906,473 

Other  Territories.   3.094   

ToUl   $809,674,443  $M1,S1X,I69 

British  prepaid  postal 
parcels    82,166   

grand  Total   $SO»,75«,608  |a61,612,15» 


For  the  six  months  ending  September  30,  1900, 
the  imports  for  home  consumption  and  the  ex- 
ports were  valued  at  $173,200,438  and  $131,189,- 
656  respectively,  as  com|>ared  with  $142,461,764 

and  $118,706,898  respectively  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1908. 

Shipping.  The  registered  tonnage  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  (exclusive  of  those  in  the 
coasting  trade)  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1908,  was  39,575,031;  in  1000,  40J01,603. 
In  the  coasting  trade  the  tonnage  in  the  fiscal 
year  1908  was  eo,fi20,8S6;  in  1000,  62,670,108. 
In  the  latter  year  the  entrances  of  sea-going 
vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  numbered  16,140,  ol 
10,264,187  tons  (7,009,768  British,  1,793,096 
American,  961,193  Norwegian  and  Swedish); 
clearances,  15,042,  of  9,601,689  tons  (6,201,880 
British,  1,788^72  American,  096,060  Norwegian 
and  Swedish).  Of  the  entrances,  8240,  of  0,- 
228,796  tons,  were  steamers,  and  6801,  of  1,036,- 
301  tons,  were  sailing  vessels.  Of  the  clearances, 
7033,  of  8,577,200  tons,  were  steamers  and  7100, 
of  024,309  tons  were  sailing  vessels.  Of  the 
tonnage  entered  in  the  trade  on  rivers  and  lakes 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  6,781,812 
was  Canadian  and  4,845,064  American;  cleared, 
6,217,700  Canadian  and  5,001,151  American. 

CouMUNiCATio:48.  The  following  statistics 
of  Canadian  railways  refer  to  the  years  ending 
June  30,  1907,  and  1908  respectively:  Miles  in 
operation,  22,452  and  22,066;  gross  earnings, 
$146,738,214  and  $146,918,314  (from  freight 
traffic,  $94,905,087  and  $93,746,655;  from  pas- 
senger traffic,  $30,184,438  and  $39,992,503); 
operating  expenses,  $103,748,672  and  $107,304,- 
143;  net  earnings,  $42,989,642  and  $39,614,171; 
freight  carried,  63,866,135  tons  and  63,071,107 
tons;  passengers  carried,  32,137,319  and  34,044,- 
092.  In  1900  a  considerable  mileage  was  added 
to  the  railways.  A  line  down  the  Nelson  River 
valley  is  projected  and  partially  surveyed  to 
Hudson  Bav.  Canada  has  an  extensive  system 
of  canal,  river,  and  lake  navigation.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  canals  refer  to  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1907:  Vessels  passing  through, 
38,161,  of  17,933,746  tons  (Canadian,  28,833 
vessels,  of  6,328,911  tons;  American,  0328,  of 
11,604,834  tons);  freight  carried,  20,643,639 
tons;  passengers  carried,  279,109;  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1908:  Vessels  passing  through, 
36,520,  of  15,301,928  tons  (Onadian,  29,040, 
of  6,780,789  tons;  American,  7460,  of  8,621,139 
tons);  freight  carried,  17,502,820  tons;  pas- 
sengers carried,  280,830.  The  length  of  tele- 
graph lines  in  1007  was  32,455  miles.  The  post- 
offices  on  March  31,  1907,  numbered  11,377. 

Finance,  The  government  financial  accounts 
comprising  the  general  sources  of  revenue  and 
branches  of  expenditure  are  kept  under  the 
heading  "  Consolidated  Fund."  The  following 
statistics  relate  to  the  fiscal  years  ending  March 
31,  1908  and  1009  respectively:  Consolidated 
Fund  revenue,  $96,064,606  and  $85,003,404; 
other  revenne,  $911  and  $466,176;  total  revenue, 
$96,065,417  and  $86,640,680;— expenditure 
chargeable  to  Consolidated  Fund,  $76,641,452 
and  $84,064,232 ;  expenditure  chargeable  to 
"Capital,"  $30,429,907  and  $42,593,167;  railway 
subsidies,  $2,037,620  and  $1,785,887;  other  ex* 
penditures,  $3,469,692  and  $4,908,236;  total  ex- 
penditure, $112,578,680  And  $133,441,524,  the 
expenditure  for  the  two  years  including  sinking 
fund  deposits  of  $2,234,263  and  $1,922,526  re- 
spectively. For  the  fiscal  year  1008-9  the  prin- 
eipal  sources  of  revenue  were;    Custoou,  %i7,- 
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415,325;  excise,  $14,937,768;  public  works,  in-  and  Freaident  of  the  Council,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 

cloding  railways  and  canals,  $9,362,27*2;  posts,  rier;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Murphy;  Min- 

$7,401,624;  interest  on  investments,  $2,256,043;  ister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Sir  Richard  John 

Dominion  lands,  $2,163,255.    In  the  same  year  Cartwright;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney- 

tbe  leading  itons  <^  expenditure,  on  account  of  General,  A.  B.  AytesTOrth;  Minister  of  Marine 

Consolidated  Fund,  were;    Interest  on  the  pub-  and  FiBheries,  Louis  Philippe  Brodeur;  Min- 

Ue  debt,  $11,604,684;  public  works  (not  includ-  ister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  George  Perry  Gra- 

ing  railways  and  canals),  $12,300,184;  militia  bam;  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense,  Sir  Fred- 

and  defense,  $5,221,645;  subsidies  to  provinces,  erick  W.  Borden;  Minister  of  Finance,  William 

$9,117,143;  lighthouse  and  coast  service,  $2,721,-  S.  Fielding;   Postmaster-General  and  Minister 

802.   The  principal  expenditures  chargeable  to  of  Labor,  Rodolphe  Lemieux;  Minister  of  Agri- 

"Capital,"  in  1908-9,  were:    Railways,  $35,846,-  culture,   Sydney   Arthur   Fisher;   Minister  of 

185  (National  Transcontinental  Railway,  $24,-  Public  Works,  WilNam  Pugsley;   Minister  of 

892,351);  canals,  $1,873,868  (Trent  cuial,  $1,-  Interior,  Frank  Oliver;   Minister  of  Customs, 

099336).   The  public  net  debt  on  March  31,  William  Patterson;  Minister  of  Inland  Reve* 

190S,  stood  at  $277,960,860;  on  March  31,  1009,  nue,  William  Templeman. 

$323,030,279.  Each  province  has  a  separate  administration 

Banks.   On  June  30,   1909.  the  Canadian  and  legislature.    The  executive  is  vested  in  a 
chartered  banks  had  an  aggregate  paid-up  capi-  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  appointed  1^  the 
tal  of  $97,436,427;  deposits,  $681,668,944;  as-  Governor-C^neral  and  is  assisted  by  a  respon- 
sets,    $1,0531,271,919;    liabilities,    $870,192,322.  sible  ministry.    In  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  the 
Chartered-bank  clearings  in  the  calendar  year  I^slature  is  bicameral,  in  the  other  provinces 
1908,  aggregated  $4,142,114,000.    On  June  30,  unioameraL 
1900,    deposits    in    post-office    savings    banks  Wihi«k* 
amounted  to  $44,668,683;  government  savings  hibtom. 
banks    (except  post-office  banks),  $14,666,878;  QuESnoKB  Fendhtq  BETWEEtT  CANADA,  and 
special  savings  bnnks.  $30,258,586;  total  depos-  the  United  States.     On  January  11,  1900 
ite  (including  those  in  chartered  banks),  $771,-  the  Waterways  Treaty  for  the  division  and 
043,090.    The  note  circulation,  June  30,  1909,  control  of  the  waterways  on  the  boundary  be- 
was:     Chartered-bank  notes,  $70,170,491;  Do-  tween  the  two  countries  was  signed  by  the  Brit- 
minion  notes,  $79,005,301.  ish  Ambassador  and  the  American  Secretary  of 

Akut.  Every  Canadian  between  the  ages  of  State.  Among  the  disputed  points  which  it 
18  and  60  is  liable  for  military  service,  the  male  aimed  to  settle  were  the  navigation  problems  of 
inhabitant  being  divided  into  four  classes  from  the  Great  Lakes,  the  rival  claims  in  the  matter 
a  point  of  age,  and  whether  married  or  single,  of  the  Niagara  water  power  and  the  qoestions 
There  are  13  military  districts  and  an  or^n-  as  to  the  use  of  water  for  reclamation  and  other 
iution  was  planned  under  the  militia  act  of  purposes.  It  allowed  Canada  36,000  cubic  feet 
1004^  As  yet  there  has  been  no  compulsory  ser-  per  second  from  the  Niagara  and  the  United 
vice  or  enlistment  and  the  forces  consist  of  a  States  20,000  cubic  feet,  and  it  prohibited  either 
permanent  militia  and  an  active  militia  in  train-  country  from  doing  anything  to  change  the 
ing.  By  the  plan  of  reorganization  adopted  it  ■  water  level  of  the  Great  Lakes  without  the  con- 
was  planned  to  have  a  line  of  first  defense  of  sent  of  the  International  Waterways  Commis- 
100,000  men,  and  maintain  such  a  peace  estab-  sion.  It  was  to  last  five  years.  It  now  awaited 
lisbment  that  an  addition  of  one-third  its  ratification.  Some  differences  arising,  a  confer* 
strength  would  put  it  on  a  war  footing.  The  ence  was  held  early  in  ApriL  A  rider  jnit  on 
permanent  force  would  be  maintained  as  a  it  fa^  the  United  States  Senate,  dealing  with  ri- 
neans  of  instruction  and  would  have  a  strength  parian  rights  on  the  St.  Mary's  rapids,  eneouif 
of  6000  men.  The  establishment  provided  in  tered  objection  in  Cuiada,  but  this  was  over- 
addition:  Mounted  troops,  peace  3100,  war  come  by  the  American  provision  for  the  pur- 
8000;  field  artillery,  peace,  2000,  war,  3470;  chase  of  these  rights.  Nevertheless  the  treaty 
infantry,  peace,  35,000,  war,  90,000.  The  total  was  still  awaiting  Canada's  ratification  in  De- 
establishment  of  the  organized  militia  was  cember.  In  July  the  International  Waterways 
estimated  at  3000  officers,  41,000  men,  and  7600  Commission  after  three  years'  consideration  de- 
horses  on  a  peace  basis,  and  5000  officers,  100,-  eided  adversely  on  the  proposal  to  dam  Lake 
000  men  and  17,600  horses  on  a  war  footing  in  Erie's  outlet  Into  the  Niagara,  on  the  ground 
addition  to  14,000  members  of  rifie  clubs.  that  it  would  have  a  bad  efi'ect  on  navigation. 

Navy.  The  naval  defense  of  Canada  is  en-  As  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  an  agreement 
busted  at  present  to  the  Imperial  authorities,  was  signed  at  Washington  on  January  27,  and 
In  1909  it  was  reported  that  in  the  following  ratified  on  February  18,  for  reference  of  the 
year  the  Canadian  f;overnment  would  begin  the  dispute  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  The  Newfound- 
construction  of  a  fieet  and  the  organization  of  a  land  government  at  first  dissented,  but  subse- 
naval  reserve.    See  paragraph  on  History.     ^  quently  acquiesced.    The  arbitration  court  was 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is  to  decide  on  seven  questions,  some  of  which  con- 
vested  in  the  British  sovereign  acting  through  a  cern  Canada  no  less  than  Newfoundland.  Cana- 
govemor-general,  who  is  assisted  by  a  privy  dian  interests,  for  example,  are  especially  in- 
council,  or  cabinet,  of  14  members.  The  legis-  volved  in  the  fifth  question  which  concerns  the 
lative  power  devolves  upon  a  parliament  of  two  dispute  as  to  the  point  from  which  the  three 
bouses,  the  Senate  (87  members,  nominated  for  marine  miles  referred  to  in  the  Convention  of 
life  by  the  Glovernor-General )  and  the  House  1818  should  be  measured,  the  Americans  con- 
of  Commons  (214  members,  elected  by  popular  tending  for  the  right  to  measure  from  any 
vote  for  five  years,  unless  the  House  is  sooner  point  of  the  British  North  American  shore,  and 
dissolved).  The  Governor-General  in  1909  (ap-  the  Canadians  insisting  on  an  imaginary  line 
pointed  September,  1904)  was  Sir  Albert  Henry  from  one  headland  to  another.    On  the  opening 


George  Earl  Grey.  The  Privy  Council  in  1909  of  Parliament  November  11,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
iras  constituted  as  follows;    Prime  Minister  announced  that  the  government  was  practically 
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agreed  as  to  the  Waterways  Treaty,  but  that 
thA-e  was  one  point  to  which  they  wished  to 
give  further  consideration.  The  ratification  of 
the  French  Treaty  was  also  pending  at  this 
time.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  the  de- 
bate following  the  address,  demanded  careful 
consideration  of  the  question  whether  the  ratifi- 
cation might  not  cayse  the  United  States  to 
apply  the  maximum  clause  in  the  Payne  tariff 
to  Canadian  imports.  The  Premier  replied  that 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger  of  this, 
since,  In  his  opinion,  the  agreement  with  France 
did  not  discriminate  against  the  United  States. 
In  August  it  was  announced  that  the  regula- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  American  and  Canadian 
Commissioners  as  to  the  fisheries  in  inland  wa- 
ters would  be  published  in  December,  but  would 
not  go  into  effect  till  January,  I9I1. 

Govebnment'8  Policy.  The  revised  figures 
for  the  general  elections  of  1908  were  published 
in  January,  1909.  The  total  vote  was  1,176,104, 
aa  compared  with  1,014,413  in  1904;  the  Liberal 
vote  696,533;  the  Conservative  579,571;  the  In- 
dependent 26,250.  One  of  the  features  of  ihe 
campaign  of  1008  was  the  complaint  of  mem- 
bers of  the  woolen  trade  as  to  inadequate  pro- 
tection, Thieh  drew  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
the  promise  to  investigate  the  industry  through 
a  ecnnmissioner,  who  would  be  sent  to  England, 
and  to  accord  further  protection  if  it  was  found 
necessary.  Early  in  January,  1909,  the  Com- 
missioner reported  that  the  existing  duties  were 
sufficient  if  the  Canadian  producers  would 
adopt  the  technical  methods  that  were  employed 
in  the  Yorkshire  industry.  Another  feature  in 
the  election  campaign  of  1908  had  been  the 
scandals  in  the  Departments  of  Marine,  an  in- 
vestigation of  which  was  ordered  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  report  of  Judge  Cassels  exoner- 
ated the  Lighthouse  Board  and  the  Ministers, 
but  oensured  certain  otBciala  for  collecting  tolls 
from  contractors.  It  was  suggested  that  a  new 
Purchasing  Board  be  created  to  buy  all  the 
supplies  for  the  public  service.  Later  twenty- 
two  officials  were  dismissed  aa  a  result  of  the 
misconduct  brought  to  light  in  the  investiga- 
tion. The  Speech  from  the  Throne  declared 
that  aa  a  result  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Dominion  I^nd  Act,  passed  in  the  previous 
session,  which  provided  for  the  sale  of  pre- 
emptions and  purchased  homesteads,  the 
revenue  was  sufficient  for  the  building  of  the 
proposed  railway  between  the  western  wheat 
country  and  Hudson  Bay.  Exploration  and 
surveying  parties  had  already  been  sent  out  to 
determine  as  to  a  feasible  route.  An  impor- 
tant government  measure  was  the  bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Immi^ation  Act  to  provide 
for  the  removal  of  undesirable  immigrants  by 
means  of  closer  supervision  at  porU  of  em- 
barkation, on  board  the  ships  and  at  the  ports 
of  arrival.  It  extended  the  time  within  which 
immigrants  might  be  deported  from  two  to 
three  years.  The  government  proposed  a  De- 
partment of  External  Affairs  to  have  charge  of 
all  correspondence  with  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment, the  sister  colonies  and  the  British  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  As  in  the 
United  States,  public  opinion  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  The 
government  was  urged  by  the  Forestry  Con- 
grees  to  appoint  a  royal  commissioner  to  in- 
vestigate forestry  conditions.  Lord  Grey  on 
this  occasion  emphasized  the  need  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  forests. 


and  pointed  as  a  warning  to  the  experience  of 
the  United  States,  which,  he  said,  had  suffered 
a  loss  estimated  at  £200,000,000  through  its 
negligence  in  the  matter.  By  a  convention  with 
France  early  in  the  year  the  subsidy  for  direct 
steamship  service  between  the  two  countries 
was  raised  from  £15,000  to  £40,000.  On 
March  12  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons,  providing  that 
from  April  2  to  October  2  local  time  should 
be  observed  one  hour  ahead  of  standard 
time  in  all  the  provinces  except  Yukon.  It  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  which  late  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  reported  favorably  upon  it.  A 
Parliament  and  Commission  was  appointed  in 
March  to  investigate  the  different  systems  of 
proportional  representation.  In  March  Lord 
Stratlicona  presented  the  Dominion  with  £50,000 
for  a  scheme  for  the  physical  training  of  school 
children.  Other  matters  of  importance  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  were  national 
defense  and  railway  development,  which  are 
discussed  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs.  For 
the  budget,  see  paragraph  on  Other  Events. 

During  the  closing  months  of  the  year  there 
was  much  discussion  of  the  defense  policy.  In 
the  first  week  in  Nov«nber  the  Trades  Congress 
of  Quebec  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the 
spread  of  militarism  in  Canada  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Canadian  navy.  To  the  delega- 
tion who  presented  this  resolution,  the  Premier 
replied  that  although  he  was  a  champion  of 
peace,  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  away 
with  armies  and  navies.  Attacks  were  also 
made  upon  the  government's  naval  programme 
by  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
Quebec,  Mr.  Monk,  who  declared  it  a  new  de- 
parture. He  said  that  the  project  should  fArst 
be  submitted  to  the  electors,  that  to  construct 
a  navy  now  would  drain  Canada's  resources, 
and  that  such  a  navy  would  be  of  no  use  as  an 
aid  to  Great  Britain's  naval  supremacy.  He 
said  that  If  Canada  adopted  the  project  of 
Imperial  armament  for  Imperial  purposes  she 
must  take  her  place  in  the  concert  of  European 
nations  who  were  already  groaning  under  the 
burden  of  military  and  naval  expenditures. 

Defense.  The  scheme  of  the  British  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Mr.  Haldane,  for  a  GJen- 
feral  Staff,  was  approved  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment subject  to  the  lattcr's  continued  con- 
trol of  the  Canadian  division  of  the  Staff. 
The  subject  of  national  defense  was  much  dis- 
cussed during  the  year,  and  there  were  si^ 
of  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  Canadian 
participation  in  a  scheme  for  Imperial  defense. 
Mr.  Foster  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  20  that  Canada  should  assume  a  fair 
share  of  the  burden  of  defending  the  coast  and 
seaports.  His  motion  was  adopted  with  some 
amendments.  The  duty  of  assuming  a  larger 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  national 
defense  was  recognized,  but  it  was  held  that 
the  best  means  to  that  end  were  not  at  present 
regular  periodical  contributions  to  the  Imperial 
treasury.  The  House  declared  that  it  would 
approve  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing promptly  a  Canadian  naval  service  in 
close  relations  to  the  Imperial  navy,  and  that 
it  held  to  tfae  view  that  British  naval 
supremacy  was  essential  to  Imperial  interests. 
The  government  measure  for  the  organizing  of 
a  naval  militia  was  promised  for  this  session. 
The  discussion  of  national  defense  in  codpera- 
tion  with  Great  Britain  continued  in  the  press. 
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uid  on  March  19  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  announced 
in  a  speech  the  government's  intentiona  in  the 
matter.    He    admitted    that    the  resolution 

Sissed  earlier  in  the  session  was  unsatisfactory. 
B  did  not,  however,  approve  the  proposal  of 
the  advanced  wing  for  the  granting  of  money 
to  Great  Britain  to  strengthen  the  navy. 
Canada,  b«  thought,  should  provide  for  her  own 
defense.  The  British  naval  authorities  with 
whom  he  consulted  after  the  passage  of  the 
resolution,  were  of  the  opinion  that  Canada 
should  form  no  part  of  the  Imperial  organiza- 
^on,  but  that  no  action  should  be  taken  except 
according  to  the  views  of  the  Admiralty. 
Among  the  public  at  large  feeling  on  behalf 
of  Imperial  defense  appeared  to  be  gaining 
Btrengtn  and  though  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment's declaration  and  the  resolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, there  was  a  general  demand  that  prompt 
action  should  be  taken.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
speech  indicated  a  modification  of  Ms  earlier 
opinions  which  had  been  strongly  against  any- 
thing that  savored  of  militarism.  An  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  government's  naval  plan  was 
the  making  of  the  Canadian  vessels  inter- 
changeable with  those  of  the  home  country. 
In  the  debate  on  the  address  which  followed  the 
opening  of  Parliament  on  November  11,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  declared  that  Parliament  had 
unanimously  committed  itself  to  the  organiza- 
tion  of  a  Canadian  navy.  During  the  later 
months  of  1909  the  Canadian  government  was 
in  negotiation  with  the  Admirality  concerning 
the  personnel  of  the  proposed  Canadian  navy. 
The  loan  of  seamen  from  the  Imperial  navy  to 
form  a  nucleus  of  the  crews  of  the  new 
Canadian  vessels  was  one  of  the  projects  dis- 
cussed. New  military  corps  were  formed  in  the 
western  provinces.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  there  waa  an  awakened  interest  in  military 
defense  as  well. 

Railwat  Devexophent.  In  1909  as  in  the 
preceding  year  the  progress  of  railway  con- 
struction was  very  considerable.  A  new  line 
was  planned  from  Edmonton  to  Fort  MacMur- 
ray  on  the  Athabasca.  The  government  ex- 
penditures on  account  of  railways  were  very 
heavy.  In  the  budget  speech  of  April  20,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Fielding,  declared  that 
the  increase  of  the  net  debt  was  $46,029,000, 
of  which  $32,000  was  charged  to  the  national 
^ns-continental  railway  and  the  Quel>eo 
bridge.  Railway  construction  was  especially 
rapid  in  Western  Canada,  where  it  was  ex- 
pected that  by  midsummer  1635  miles  of  line 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  between  Fort  William  and 
Edmonton  would  be  finished  in  time  to  enable 
the  railway  to  carry  a  large  part  of  the  sea- 
son's crops.  A  hill  for  a  loan  of  £2,000,000  to 
the  Grand  Trunk  was  read  for  the  third  time 
in  the  Commons  on  April  3.  In  the  case  of 
the  Dawson  Board  of  Trade  vs.  the  Yukon  and 
White  Pass  Railway  Company,  the  court  de- 
cided that  under  the  amendment  of  the  Railway 
act  passed  in  the  taf>t  session  of  Parliament, 
all  railways  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  even  if  th^  started  in  the 
United  States. 

Discussion  of  the  "  All  Red  Route  "  continued 
during  the  year.  The  original  proposal  was 
made  at  the  Imperial  Conference  in  London  in 
1907,  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  carried  through 
a  resolution  for  an  "all  red"  British  steam- 
ship line  to  connect  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  with  the  Far  East.   In  July,  1908,  the 


Canadian  Parliament  passed  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  Canada  would  assume  her  share 
of  the  subsidy  for  the  route,  and  urging  the 
other  colonies  to  prompt  action.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  means  of  overcoming 
difiiculties  in  the  way  of  the  project,  with  the 
right  to  call  expert  witnesses.  In  July,  1009, 
the  British  Premier,  Mr.  Asquith,  announced 
that  the  committee  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
removing  these  obstacles. 

luHiGBATiON.  The  immigration  season  be- 
gan actively  with  over  1800  arivala  in  Montreal 
in  the  space  of  two  days.  During  the  previous 
year,  that  is  down  to  March  31,  1908,  the  im- 
migrants numbered  140,908,  as  against  262,467 
in  the  year  before,  and  showed  a  slight  in- 
crease from  the  United  States,  and  a  falling  off 
from  Great  Britain  of  sixty  per  cent.  In  re- 
cent years  Canada  had  experienced  the  usual 
difficulty  from  the  influx  of  undesirable  immi- 
grants, and  the  government  introduced  a 
measure  for  making  the  rules  as  to  removal 
more  stringent  (see  preceding  paragraph).. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  the  Canadian  representa- 
tive to  the  Opium  Trade  Conference,  issued  his 
report  on  the  investigation  <^  Oriental  immi- 
gration. This  indicated  that  conditions  were 
satisfactory,  that  Mr.  Lemieux's  agreement 
with  Japan  was  respected  by  the  Japanese,  and 
that  the  arrangement  made  in  the  previous 
year  with  India  was  working  well.  Mr.  King 
reported  that  the  head  tax  of  $500  on  Chinese 
immigrants  served  as  an  effective  harrier,  but 
that  it  seemed  as  if  less  offensive  means  could 
be  found.  In  August  it  appeared  from  the  of- 
ficial reports  that  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years  British  immigration  showed  an  actual  in- 
crease. On  the  other  hand  the  increase  of  im- 
migration from  the  United  States  was  much 
greater.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  ar- 
rivals from  the  United  States  were  already 
heavier  than  the  year  before,  when  they  num- 
bered 60,000,  and  it  was  expected  that  before 
the  close  of  the  year  they  would  reach  the 
figure  75,000.  Toward  the  end  of  September 
it  appeared  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Canada  the  immigration  from  the 
United  States  exceeded  that  from  the  United 
Kingdom — 50,832  against  52.901.  Another  im- 
portant fact  in  the  movement  of  population 
during  the  year  was  that  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  according  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Indian 
population  showed  an  increase.  Its  total,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  was  111,043.  The 
Canadian  authorities  had  long  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  promoting  the  immigration  of  desirable 
classes  of  settlers  from  Great  Britain.  To  this 
end  Mr.  Oliver,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
paid  a  visit  to  England  to  inspect  the  Canadian 
Immigration  Agency.  Mr.  James,  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  in  Ontario,  also  visited 
England  to  promote  immigration  to  Ontario. 

Otheb  Events.  According  to  the  budget 
speech  of  April  20,  there  was  a  surplus  on 
March  31,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  $1,- 
360,000.  The  total  trade  of  the  year  was  $553,- 
737,000,  a  decrease  of  $97,000,000  from  the  year 
before,  chiefly  in  imports.  The  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  the  current  year  was  $80,078,- 
C24.  The  Minister  of  Finance  declared  there 
was  no  need  of  increased  taxation,  but  of  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  the  expenditures.  In  the 
summer  there  were  signs  that  the  year  would 
be  one  of  marked  commercial  and  agrioultural 
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prosperity.  The  correspondents  of  the  I-abor 
Departments  from  the  industrial  centres  agreed 
in  their  comments  on  the  favorable  prospects. 
An  important  question  of  labor  organization 
m-as  raised  by  the  strike  in  the  Domini<ni  Coal 
Company  at  Glace  Bay  on  July  0.  The 
strikers  belonged  to  the  United  States  United 
Mine  Workers  and  hostile  to  the  Frorincial 
Workers'  Association,  which  was  on  good  terms 
with  the  company.  The  demand  iras  for  better 
labor  conditions.  Another  instance  of  the  power 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  was  the 
strike  of  1500  miners  of  the  Cumberland  mine 
at  Spring  Hi)l>  Nova  Scotia,  on  August  31  (see 
Stbikks).  On  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  act 
by  the  United  States  there  was  talk  of  retalia- 
tory action  on  the  part  of  Canada  (see  Tariff)  . 
It  was  urged  that  unmanufactured  lumber  ought 
not  to  be  exported  from  Canada,  and  that  if 
the  provincial  governments  did  not  put  an  end 
to  this  export  trade  Parliament  ought  to  levy  a 
heavy  duty  on  it.  This  policy  had  long  been 
advocated  by  the  Canadian  paper  manufac- 
turers. The  Quebec  government  decided  that 
the  export  of  lumber  from  Quebec  must  soon  be 
stopped.  During  1908,  901,861  cords  had  been 
exported  to  tiie  United  States  from  Quebec 
alone.  Early  in  September  the  Quebec  Premier 
repeated  the  assurance  that  the  government 
would  retort  against  the  United  States  tariff 
by  an  export  duty  on  pulpwood.  The  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Women  was  opened  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  on  June  11,  compris- 
ing 160  delegates  representing  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Germany,  Canada,  Australia, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden*  Anstria-Hui^ary, 
Belgium,  Italy  and  Greece.  Among  its  impor- 
tant resolutions  was  one  to  form  a  standing 
committee  to  aid  emigrants,  especially  women 
and  children,  and  a  standing  committee  on 
education;  also  for  national  councils  which 
ehould  promote  the  use  of  school  books  pre- 
senting historical  facts  fairly  and  arousing  in- 
terest in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes.  The  next  quinquennial  council 
was  to  be  held  at  Rome  in  1914.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  In  Sep- 
tember, resolutions  were  passed  *  approving 
Parliament's  decision  to  appropriate  money  for 
Imperial  defnise  and  urging  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  government  tariff,  protesting 
against  the  clause  in  the  Insurance  Act  passed 
in  the  previous  session,  which  taxed  insurance 
companies  outside  Canada,  and  favoring  the 
prohibition  of  exports  of  logs  and  pulp  wood. 
For  some  time  past  an  important  movement  had 
been  in  progress  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
maritime  provinces.  The  conference  of  the 
Boards  of  Trade  in  these  provinces  was  held  at 
Charlottetown  in  August  and  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  a  Union.  The  governments  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  were  asked  to  'appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  plan. 

The  exposure  of  corruption  in  municipal 
affairs  had  greatly  aroused  public  opinion 
during  the  year  on  behalf  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Boards  of  Control,  consisting  of 
five  members  elected  by  the  city.  who.  along 
with  the  Mayor,  would  administer  munici- 
pal afTairS)  while  the  City  Council  would  only 
legislate.  This  system  had  already  been  tried 
ynVk  good  resalts  in  Ottawa,  Winnipeg, 
Toronto    and    other    cities.  In  September 


Montreal  voted  by  a  large  majority  for  such  a 
civic  cabinet,  electing  a  Board  of  Control  for 
administration  only  and  reducing  the  number 
of  legislative  aldermen.  The  plan  was  sup- 
ported by  all  the  leading  papers.  The  sup^- 
'  vision  of  the  Battlefields  Commission,  which 
was  appointed  in  1908  to  preserve  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  for  the  celebration  of  that  year, 
was  extended  to  the  care  of  all  the  battlefields 
throughout  Canada.  An  Empire  Fair  was 
opened  by  Lord  Gray  at  Ottawa  on  April  2. 
Great  damage  was  done  in  the  spring  by  the 
choking  up  of  the  Niagara  Biver  with  ice, 
obliging  the  power  companies  to  shut  down. 
There  were  some  diflteulties  in  northern  British 
Columbia  with  the  Indians  in  the  summer. 
They  showed  a  hostile  temper  and  endeavored 
to  drive  the  surveyors  away  from  Hazelton. 
The  Commercial  Convention  with  France 
whereby  Canada  in  return  for  the  benefit  of 
the  French  minimum  tariff  conceded  to  France 
the  Canadian  intermediate  tariff  on  some  ar- 
ticles and  a  special  tariff  on  others  was  ratified 
by  France  in  April.  A  supplementary  trade  con- 
vention between  the  two  countries  was  signed 
in  January,  1909.  The  bill  ratifying  it  was 
read  for  the  third  time  in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  at  the  close  of  November,  and  re- 
ceived the  Boyal  assent  on  December  4.  For 
fisheries  dispute  with  United  States  see  Arbi- 
tration, International,  and  Ukiteo  States, 
paragraph  on  Foreign  Belationt.   See  also  £z< 

FLORATION. 

CANADIAN  CANAL.    See  Canals. 
CANADIAN  CONFEBENCE  07  CHABI- 
TIES  AND  COBBEGTIONS.    See  Chakiit 

Oboanization. 

CANALS.  An  interesting  event  of  the  year 
1900  was  the  celebration  oithe  jubilee  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  work  on  which  was  begun  in  April, 
1859,  while  the  canal  itself  was  thrown  open 
for  navigation  in  1869.  The  depth  of  the  canal 
then  was  26}  ft.,  which  has  since  been  increased 
to  33  ft.,  and  this  was  being  further  deepened  to 
Sii.  At  the  same  time  the  bottom  width  has 
been  increased  from  72  to  OSJ  feet.  The  tonnage 
passing  through  the  canal  has  grown  from  2,- 
940,708  in  the  first  year  to  19,110,831  for  1908 
and  the  average  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  has  in- 
creased from  1348-  to  5036,  while  the  time  of 
passage  has  been  reduced  from  48  to  17^  hours, 
to  which  electric  lighting  has  in  large  part  con- 
tributed. The  canal  was  used  in  1909  by  2194 
British  vessels,  683  Jamaica,  243  Dutch  and 
238  French.  In  addition  to  the  dredging  of  the 
canal  proper  other  important  work  in  progress 
in  1009  included  the  deepening  of  the  entrance 
channel  and  mooring  basin  at  Aden  from  26  to 
30J  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $400,000. 
The  enlarged  mooring  was  designed  to  accom- 
modate from  twelve  to  fifteen  of  the  largest 
ships  using  the  canal. 

On  June  22,  a  beginning  actually  was  made  on 
the  long  discussed  Cape  Cod  Canal,  which  was 
to  extend  from  Sandwich  on  Barnstable  Bay,  on 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  side,  to  Buzzard's  Bay, 
a  total  distance  of  8  miles  of  land  and  4  miles 
to  be  deepened  in  the  two  bays.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference in  height  of  tide  in  the  canal  but  no 
lock  is  contemplated.  The  excavation  was  beinv 
carried  on  ladder  and  dipper  dredges  and 
suction  dredges  were  to  be  used  for  the  softer 
material.  At  the  Atlantic  entrance  an  artifi- 
cial harbor  protected  by  breakwaters  was  cob- 
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templated.    The  canal   ia   to  have   a  surface      An  accident  occurred  at  the   lock  of  the 

width  of  300  feet  and  a  depth  of  2S  feet  at  low  Canadian  Canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  oc- 

water.  casioned  much  comment,  particularly  in  view 

The  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  System,  of  the  adoption  of  the  lock  type  of  canal  at 
which  was  provided  for  by  the  lawe  of  1903  and  Panama.  A  vessel  bound  up,  through  a  con- 
fer which  ^101,000,000  was  appropriated,  made  fusion  of  signals,  struck  the  lower  gates  of  the 
considerable  advance  in  the  year  1009,  and  on  lock  and  caused  them  to  release  the  water  in  the 
Koveuber  30  the  work  under  contract  covered  lock  and  to  draw  out  the  upper  gates,  allowing 
a  distance  (rf  29S.3  miteB,  and  additional  plans  a  flood  of  water  to  pass  unrestrained  through 
were  completed  for  61.6  miles.  Flans  for  much  the  lock.  A  second  vessel  was  in  the  lock 
of  the  remainder  were  under  way  and  at  the  bound  down,  and  a  third  was  entering  the  lock 
end  of  the  year  it  was  estimated  that  contracts  in  the  same  direction.  One  of  these  vessels  was 
providing  for  the  construction  of  315.08  miles  somewhat  damaged  as  a  result  of  a  collision 
of  canal  had  been  let.  The  total  length  of  the  with  a  ship  below,  but  the  injuries  to  the  other 
barge  canal  system,  which  involves  the  improve-  Bteamships  involved  were  not  serious.  Within 
ment  of  the  £rie,  Oswego  and  Champlaio  canals,  about  12  hours  after  the  accident  a  movable 
making  a  waterway  12  feet  in  depth,  is  431  dam,  provided  for  just  such  occasions,  was 
mileB,  of  which  S7  miles  is  lake  navigation,  placed  across  the  canal,  thus  controlling  the 
whA%  Oneida,  Onondaga  and  Cross  Lakes  ani  outflow  of  water,  and  four  days  after  the  ac- 
utilized.  Forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cident  the  lock  gates  were  closed  in  readiness 
mileage  will  have  a  minimum  iKittom  width  of  for  repairs,  which  were  completed  within  less 
75  feet  and  the  remainder  not  in  lakes  will  be  than  two  weeks.  This  is  the  flrst  serious  acci- 
in  canalized  rivers  and  streams  with  a  bottom  dent  of  the  kind  that  has  occurred  at  either  of 
width  of  channel  ranging  from  110  to  200  feet,  the  canals  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  54  years. 
On  November  30  1909,  there  had  been  excavated  It  was  considered  that  it  demonstrated  the 
25,000,000  cubic  yards  of  all  classes  of  material,  groundlessness  of  any  fear  on  this  score  at 
and  2,600,000  cubic  yards  of  embankment  had  Panama,  as  with  suitable  precautions  such  an 
been  formed.  At  that  time  there  had  been  laid  accident  should  never  occur,  and  if  it  did  occur 
600,000  yards  of  concrete  and  6,000,000  feet  of  it  was  not  of  so  serious  a  character  as  to  ren* 
sawed  lumber  had  been  used.  The  total  value  der  the  lock  incapable  of  use  after  a  rapid  re- 
of  work  since  the  beginning  of  construction  pair  by  devices  provided  readily  for  that  pur- 
amounted  to  $15,800,000  and  the  estimates  for  pose.  In  November  a  collision  occurred  in  the 
1910  were  stated  at  $16,000,000.  At  the  rate  American  canal,  a  vessel  striking  the  upper 
of  progress  in  1909  it  was  estimated  that  the  lock  gate  and  damaging  it.  The  injury  was  not 
entire  barge  canal  system  would  be  completed  particularly  serious  and  a  new  gate  was 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1914.  promptly  set  in  place. 

An  interesting  project  discussed  in  1909  and  During  1909  the  work  of  widening  the  Ameri- 
advancing  towards  accomplishment  was  the  can  canal  at  St  Mary's  Falls  (Sault  Ste. 
proposed  ship  canal  at  Seattle.  Washington,  to  Marie),  was  continued  and  the  work  was  near- 
connect  Lake  Washington  with  Puget  Sound,  ing  completion.  The  plan  was  to  widen  the 
enabling  the  largest  vessels  to  be  transferred  canal  from  108  feet  to  230  feet  bo  as  to  permit 
to  this  fresh  water  lake,  where  they  may  be  the  passage  of  vessels  in  both  directions,  leav- 
tied  up  at  wharves  uniniluenced  by  tides  and  ing  an  island  for  the  pivot  piers  of  the  railway 
more  accessible  to  a  large  portion  of  the  city,  drawbridge,  and  the  bridge  which  carries  the 
which  is  at  a  higher  level  than  the  piers  on  movable  or  emergency  dam,  a  device  so  suc- 
the  Sound,  not  to  mention  affording  a  much  cessfully  used  in  the  accident  on  the  Canadian 
needed  increase  in  harbor  facilities.  The  right  canal.  The  work  was  carried  on  without  inter- 
im way  has  been  acquired,  the  project  has  been  ference  with  traffic  by  leaving  a  small  strip  be- 
approved  by  the  United  States  War  Depart-  tween  the  new  and  old  canals,  to  be  removed 
ment,  and  appropriations  were  made  by  the  by  blasting  after  the  close  of  navigation.  The 
State  and  action  taken  by  the  county  towards  enlarged  channel,  it  was  expected,  would  be 
carrying  on  the  work,  which  will  be  done  ready  for  use  in  1910,  During  1909  progress 
jointly  with  the  United  States  Government.  The  was  also  made  with  the  new  lock  and  separate 
estimated  cost  was  $250,000  for  right  of  way  canal,  which  was  provided  in  the  River  and  HbT' 
already  acquired,  $1,000,000  for  excavation,  bor  act  of  March  2,  1907,  at  an  estimated  cobi 
91,250,000  for  bridges  and  other  crossings,  while  of  $0,200,000.  Work  in  1909  consisted  in  the 
the  locks,  controlling  works  and  power  plant  construction  of  the  cofferdam  around  the  lock- 
to  be  built  by  the  government  were  estimated  pit  and  considerable  excavation  on  the  sits  of 
to  cost  $2,600,000.    The  right  of  way  ia  300  the  lock. 

feet  in  width  and  there  will  be  a  single  lockage,     The  ctty  of  Buffalo  had  on  foot  a  project  for 

though  two  locks,  one  800  feet  long,  80  feet  the  construction  of  a  drainage  canal  in  order 

wide  and  36  feet  deep,  and  the  other  150  feet  to  divert  its  sewage  from  the  Niagara  River  and 

by  30  feet,  by  16  feet,  for  small  craft,  will  he  empty  it  into  lAke  Ontario.    ThiB  enterprise 

constructed.    This  will  raise  vessels  to  the  level  involved  the  withdrawal  of  6000  cubic  feet  of 

of  Lake  Union,  a  small  body  of  fresh  water  en-  water  per  second  from  1/ake  Erie  and  the  re- 

tirely  within  the  city  limits.   The  level  of  Lake  versal  of  the  flow  in  Buffalo  River  and  Smoker 

Washington  will  be  lowered  vrithout  injury,  it  Creek,  in  addition  to  the  construction  of  a  new 

is  thon^t,  to  its  appearance,  and  much  swamp  canal  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $36,000,000  to 

land  will  be  drained.   The  locks  are  to  be  built  Lake  Ontario.    In  this  undertaking  power  esti- 

of  reinforced  concrete  and  steel,  founded  on  a  mated  at  150,000  horse-power  will  be  developed, 

hard,  tenacious  blue  clay.    The  excavation  is  but  this  is  secondary  to  the  purification  of  the 

along  a  route  only  about  four  miles  in  length  Niagara  River  and  the  diversion  to  the  drain- 

and  only  three  or  four  years*  time  were  esti-  age  canal  of  all  sewage  from  towns  along  its 

mated  as  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  banks,  who  derive  from  it  their  water  supply, 

vork,  once  it  was  put  under  way.  The  plan  involved  both  excavation  and  tun- 
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neling  and  a,  connection  hy  lock  with  the  New  originated  in  round  ulcer  of  the  atomacb.  Car- 
York  State  Barge  Canal  providing  a  terminal  cinoma  and  ulcer  correapond  very  strikingly  as 
at  Buffalo  aa  well  as  at  Tonawajida.  to  their  distribution  in  ditferent  parts  of  the 
In  Germany  the  use  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  stomach.  Tbe  autopsies  confuted  the  current 
Canal  from  tbe  Elbe  to  tbe  North  Sea  increased  opinion  that  carcinoma  is  more  common  in  men 
and  preparations  were  being  made  for  its  en-  and  ulcer  in  women,  there  being  but  little  dif- 
largement.  It  was  announced  that  the  water-  ferenee  between  tbe  two  sexes  with  respect  to 
way  was  to  be  deepened  to  38  feet  at  first  and  these  lesions. 

if  necessary  to  46  feet  at  some  later  period.  .  Even  more  striking  ia  the  relationship  be- 

The  width  of  the  canal  was  to  be  doubled  and  tween  the  concurrence  of  gallstones  and  carci- 

new  locks  constructed  1082  feet  long,  147  feet  noma  of  the  gall  tracts.    In  the  20,000  autop- 

wide,  and  with  46  feet  of  water  over  the  sills,  gieg  there  were  164  cases  in  which  carcinoma 

The  entire  improvement  was  estimated  to  cost  of  the  biliary  tract  caused  death,  and  in  119  of 

about  $33,000,000.   Early  in  the  year  work  was  these  ,{73  per  cent.)   gallstones  were  present 

commenced  in   the   Berlin-Stettin   ship  canal,  Here  also  collateral  evidence  is  available,  con- 

which  is  to  be  26  feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide,  gisting  in  the  fact  that  there  is  the  same  pre- 

Thia  work,  for  wbich  $12,500,000  have  been  ap-  dominance  of  cancer  of  tbe  gall  tracts  in  women, 

propriated,  will  require  eleven  locks,  each  witii  viz.;   73  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  as  there  is  of 

a  drop  of  9  feet,  and  37  bridges.  gallstones,   in  tbe  same  series   of  autopsies, 

The  inland  waterways  of  France  are  formed  ^faich  yielded  265  cases  of  cholelithiaais,  of 

in  large  part  by  rivers  which  have  been  canal-  -which  195,  or  73  per  cent,  were  in  women.  The 

ized  and  otherwise  improved.    During  the  year  question  as  to  whether  the  pdlstonea  were  due 

recommendations  were  made  for  the  improve-  to  cancer,  rather  than  the  predisposing  cause, 

ment  of  the  Seine,  Mame,  Escaut,  and  Sambre  geems  to  be  settled  in  the  negative  bv  Seigert's 

and  the  Aire  Canal,  which  it  was  estimated  observation  that,  whereas  in  a  series  of  99 

would  involve  over  $15,000,000.    Reflation  of  (^g^g  of  primary  carcinoma  of  the  gall  bladder, 

the  channel  of  the  Rhine  at  its  widest  place  stones  were  present  in  96,  in  13  cases  in  which 

was  also  contemplated.   See  Fanaua  Canal.  gall-bladder  cancer  was  secondary  to  a  growth 

CANABT  ISLANBS.    A  group  of  islands  m  some  other  organ,  stones  were  found  only 

off  the  northwestern  coast  of  Africa,  constitut-  trriee. 

ing  a  province  of  Spain.  Area,  2808  square  Jn  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  lungs,  chronic 
miles.  Estimated  population,  December  31,  irritation  was  found  to  plav  a  similar  rOle, 
1908,  403,908.  The  seat  of  government  is  Santa  though  evidence  was  more  difficult  to  collect 
Cruz,  and  the  most  important  town  Las  ^nd  interpret  Haberfeld  found  68  eases  of 
Palmas.  The  leading  products  and  exports  in-  primary  lung  cancer  in  a  series  of  40,000  autop- 
clude  potatoes,  bananas,  onions,  tomatoes,  and  gjes.  As  evidpnce  that  lung  tumors  may  be  in- 
nuts.  A  submarine  cable  from  Emden  to  Ten-  cited  by  chronic  trauma,  we  have  the  following 
eriffe  was  being  laid  in  1909;  the  cable  is  pro*  facts;  These  tumors  predominate  in  the  right 
jected  to  Pernambuco,  probably  via  Monrovia  lung,  and  chiefly  in  the  main  bronchus,  wbich 
(Liberia).  It  had  been  a  grievance  to  the  may  be  correlated  with  the  fact  that  the  right 
people  of  Las  Palmas,  the  largest  city  of  the  bronchus  ia  most  subject  to  injury  by  dust  and 
Canaries,  that  they  were  not  under  a  direct  other  foreign  materials,  owing  to  its  more  di- 
representative  of  the  Spanish  government,  but  rect  continuation  from  the  trachea  and  to  its 
were  ruled  from  Santa  Cruz  in  Tenenffe,  where  larger  size.  Cancer  of  the  lung  ia  more  com- 
the  Governor  had  his  seat.  In  1909  the  Spanish  mon  in  men  than  in  women,  in  the  proportion 
government,  having  decided  to  increase  the  rank  of  about  three  to  on5,  which  harmonizes  with 
and  dignity  of  the  office  of  Governor,  Las  Pal-  the  fact  that  men  are  more  exposed  to  bron- 
mas  protested  against  this  system,  and  it  was  chial  irritation  by  reason  of  their  occupations 
decided  that  the  Governor  should  remain  alter-  and  habits.  Histologically,  it  ia  found  that 
nately  for  six  months  at  Santa  Cruz  and  Las  pulmonary  cancer  is  frequently  a  squamons-eell 
Palmas,  leaving  a  deputy-governor  at  the  latter  carcinoma,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
capital  in  hia  absence.  This  proposal  was  re-  under  the  influence  of  chronic  irritation  the 
ceived  with  rejoicing  at  Las  Palmas,  but  with  cylindrical  epithelium  of  the  bronchi  becomes 
corresponding  chagrin  at  Santa  Cruz.  To  solve  transformed  into  the  protective,  squamoua-cell 
tbe  question  it  was  proposed  to  refer  it  to  a  type  of  epithelium,  from  which,  in  turn,  aqua- 
committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  nious-cell  carcinoma  may  develop  under  con- 
islands.    The  new  Governor,  SeHor  Eulate,  left  tinued  irritation. 

Madrid  on  November  25  to  assume  office.  .  „„„„„  „nv.i™<. 

J           _      A  svmposium  oi  cancer  problems,  particularly 
A  serious  volcanic  eruption  occurred  on  tne  ^   .  _  .„';_    -         „„•  i  " 

i.I.nd  of  Temriff.  from  November  1  to  N<«.n..  ^"fBrnTTA' iLriTJd  IX  ^^^^^^ 

Der  all.  against  malignant  growths,  was  beld  at  the 

CANGEB..     While    the    relation    between  last  meeting  of  the  German  Patholo^cal  Society 

chronic  traumatism  and  external  cancer   has  in  Kiel,  and  the  latest  views  concerning  im- 

long  been  recognizfed,  the  dependence  of  cancer  munity  and  the  spontaneous  healing  of  cancer 

of  the  internal  organs  upon  chronic  irritation  were  discussed.    Sticker  emphasizes  the  wide- 

has   not  been  considered  proven.     Haberfi'ld,  spread   existence  of   a  natural    immunity  to 

however,   utilizing  the  enormous   material   of  tumors,  which  is  shown  by  the  following  ob- 

Vienna,  has  been  able  to  examine  a  sufficient  servations:     Tumors  arising  spontaneously  in 

number  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  pall  animala  cannot  be  transplanted  into  animals  of 

tracts  and  lungs  to  prove,  in  his  opinion,  that  any  other  species,  and  only  a  few  tumors  can 

at  least  in  these  three  orf^ns  chronic  trauma  is  be  transplanted  even  into  animals  of  tbe  same 

a  most  important  predisposing  cause  of  cancer,  species.    Metchnlkoff  was  unable  to  transplant 

Of  the  662  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  oc-  human   tumors   Into   anthropoid    apes,  while 

curring  in  Haberfeld's  series  of  20.000  autopsies.  Sticker  made  over  400  unsuccessful  attempts  to 

106,  or  IS  per  cent  showed  evidence  of  having  transplant  human  tumors  into  various  domestio 
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and  laboratory  animals.  Artificial  immunity 
against  the  transplantable  tumors  of  animals 
bas  been  secured  by  variona  means.  An  animal 
recovering  BpontfuwoUBly  from  an  inoculated 
tumor  will  t>e  found  Immune  to  aubaequent 
inoculations,  and  its  blood  will  in  some  cases 
protect  other  animals,  if  injected  before  or  soon 
after  they  are  inoculated.  Animals  have  also 
been  rendered  actively  immune  to  tumors  by 
previous  injection  of  tumor  cells  directly  into 
the  veins,  by  which  route  no  tumors  are  ever 
produced;  while,  in  the  case  of  transplantable 
mouse  cancer,  immunity  has  been  secured  by 
injectiim  of  mouse  embryos,  mouse  liver  and 
benign  mouse  tumors,  and  even  by  injection  of 
normal  mouse  blood.  Attempts  to  secure  active 
immunity  by  the  injection  of  cells  killed  in. 
various  ways  have  bc«n  aa  a  rule  unsuccessful. 

Ehrlicb's  form  of  immunity  known  as  aihrep- 
Uc  was  warmly  discussed  by  the  German  pa- 
thologists. The  main  facts  of  this  subject  are 
briefly  as  follows:  When  a  tumor  is  implanted 
into  an  animal  in  several  places  at  one  time, 
several  or  all  of  the  inoculations  will  take,  but 
if  a  single  tumor  has  been  inoculated  and  has 
begun  to  grow  vigorously,  a  second  inoculation 
will  seldom  take.  If  an  implantation  tumor  is 
extirpated,  however,  the  animal  becomes  sus- 
ceptible to  a  new  inoculation  even  if  made  on 
the  same  day  as  the  resection  is  done,  but  if 
the  growing  tumor  is  only  partially  removed  U 
is  stilt  impossible  to  cause  new  implantation 
tumors,  la  mouse  tumors  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  or  not  the  tumors  used  for  first  and 
second  implantation  are  the  same,  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  rapidly-growing  carcinoma  will  pre- 
vent successful  inoculation  with  a  sarcoma  and 
vice  versa,  but  Sticker  found  that  a  spindle-cell 
sarcoma  growth  in  a  dog  did  not  prevent  suc- 
cessful inoculation  with  a  round-cell  sarcoma. 
Ehrlich's  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is 
that  the  first  rapidly  growing  tumor  attracts 
the  necessaiy  nutritive  substances  to  itself  so 
strongly  that  tbe  cells  which  are  implanted  later, 
being  at  first  very  poorly  nourished,  are  unable 
to  secure  enough  food  and  either  perish  or  mul- 
tiply very  slowly;  consequently  this  form  of 
immunity  is  best  seen  when  the  first  tumor  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  slowly-growing  tumors 
may  merely  cause  the  second  implantation  to 
grow  somewhat  more  slowly  than  a  primary. 

Ross  and  Macalister  record  a  remarkable  re* 
lation  between  the  action  of  the  body-fluids  of 
persona  aofTering  from  cancer  and  a  mixture  of 
methylene  blue  and  atropin.  They  noted  that 
there  appears  to  exist  in  the  body-fluids  of 
carcinoma  subjecto  a  substance  which  causes 
the  excitation  of  an  ameboid  movement  in  the 
leucocytes.  A  mixture  of  methylene  blue  and 
atropin  excited  these  movements  j  so  did  the 
blood  of  a  cancer  patient.  The  same  mixture 
caused  lymphocytes  to  extrude  fiagella  with  a 
particle  of  chromatin  at  their  ends.  The  plasma 
of  a  cancer  subject  did  the  same.  These  au- 
thors found  also  that  an  extrusion  of  chromatin 
appears  to  be  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  in 
cancer  cells,  and  that  cancer  cells  appear  to  pro- 
duce "  something  "  which  aggravates  the  disease. 
It  is  possible,  tney  say,  that  this  "  something  " 
is  chromatin,  and  in  support  of  this  theory  is 
the  fact  that  an  extract  which  probably  con- 
tains chromatin  or  a  derivative  of  it  accelerates 
the  action  of  the  artificial  excitant.  It  may  he 
noted  thai  chromatin  is  a  product  of  katabolism 
which  may  cause  predisposition  to  the  disease 
in  peraons  over  tbe  age  of  40. 


CAXTElELDf  Jaues  Huluk  An  Amer- 
ican educator  and  librarian,  died  March  20, 
1909.  He  was  bom  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  in  1847, 
and  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1868. 
After  several  years  of  railroad  building,  com- 
bined with  the  study  of  law,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1872.  He  practiced  in  Michigan 
until  1877,  when  he  became  professor  of  history 
in  the  State  University  of  Kansas,  holding  this 
position  until  1891,  when  he  was  chosen  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  In  1895 
he  became  president  of  Ohio  State  University, 
and  in  1899  he  resigned  this  office  to  become 
librarian  of  Columbia  University.  He  was  the 
author  of  Taxation  (1883)  ;  A  Hiatory  of  JTan- 
«u  ( 1889}  Local  Oovernment  in  Kanaa» 
(1889);  The  College  Student  and  Hia  Prohlema 
(1902).  Dr.  Canfield  was  for  five  years  secre- 
tary, and  for  one  year  president,  of  the  National 
Educational  Assoeiaticm. 

OASnSnSQ  OV  FUUXT.   See  HoBTicuLTDBE. 

CAlfNON,  Joseph  Gusnbt.  An  Amer- 
ican public  official,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  was  born  in  Guilford,  N.  C, 
in  1836,  and  after  receiving  education  in  the 
public  schools  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar. 
From  1861  to  1868  he  was  State's  Attorney  of 
Illinois.  In  1873  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress  and  served  until  1891.  In  1892  he  was 
defeated  for  reglection  but  was  reflected  again 
in  1893  and  served  continuously  thereafter.  He 
served  as  Speaker  in  the  68th,  50th,  60th,  and 
filst  Congresses.  In  the  beginning  of  the  60th 
Congress  considerable  opposition  developed  to 
the  methods  of  procedure  in  the  carrying  on  of 
the  business  of  the  House  adopted  by  Speaker 
Cannon,  and  this  opposition  increased  in  force 
during  tlie  60th  and  61at  Congresses.  There  de- 
velop^ in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  body 
known  as  "  insurgents,"  composed  chiefly  of 
Kepublican  Representatives  of  Western  States, 
although  including  several  members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  East  and  other  sections  of  the 
country.  These  "  insurgents "  declared  that 
Speaker  Cannon's  rule  was  autocratic  and  was 
devoted  in  the  main  to  obstructing  the  passage 
of  measures  advocated  by  the  more  "  progres- 
sive" element  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
especially  certain  measures  proposed  and  advo- 
cated by  President  Roosevelt.  This  opposition, 
however,  did  not  attain  proportions  sumcient  to 
lessen  the  Speaker's  power  until  the  beginning 
of  the  special  session  called  to  oppose  the  tariff 
bill.  At  this  time  the  "insurgent"  Republican 
Representatives  aided  by  the  Democratic  Repre- 
sentatives secured  some  slight  amendments  to 
the  rules  under  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  conducted.  (See 
United  States,  paragraph  on  Congreaa.) 
Speaker  Cannon's  attitude  during  the  discussion 
of  the  tariff  bill  in  Che  House  was  characterized 
by  the  insurgents,  and  by  those  outside  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  favored  a  radical 
downward  revision,  as  hostile  to  such  a  re- 
vision, in  spite  of  the  fact,  as  they  alleged, 
that  such  a  revision  had  been  promised  by 
the  Republican  platform.  After  the  passage 
of  the  bill  Speaker  Cannon  and  Senator  Aldrich 
(q.  T.)  received  the  chief  brunt  of  hostile  criti- 
cism. A  regular  campaign  was  carried  on 
against  the  former  by  various  influential  maga- 
zineB  in  the  country,  and  the  movement  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  many  Representatives  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  were  charged  by  their 
constituents  to  vote  against  Cannon's  reSlec- 
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tion  to  the  Speakership.  In  reply  to  these  at- 
tacks Speaker  Cannon  defended  himself  in  ser- 
eral  apeeeheS)  and  especially  in  an  address  de- 
liTered  in  the  latter  part  of  Octc^r  at  Elgin, 
111.  At  this  time  he  spoke  with  great  bitternesB 
of  the  attitude  of  the  insurgent  Republicans 
and  declared  that  if  they  were  Republicans  he, 
himself,  was  something  else.  Following  this 
address  the  attacks  upon  him  by  the  supporters 
of  the  radical  policies  were  even  more  bitter 
than  before.  See  United  States,  sections  Con- 
greaa  and  Administration. 

CAFE  COB  CANAL.    See  Caralb. 

CAFE  COLONT.  A  British  poasessioa  In 
South  Africa.    The  capital  is  Cape  Town. 

Abea  attd  Popcution.  The  area  in  square 
miles,  and  population  of  the  colony  and  its  de- 
pendraieies,  according  to  the  census  of  April  17, 
1904,  are  stated  as  lollowi: 


Area 

White 

Total 

Pop. 

Pop. 

553,452 

1.480,691 

East  Griqualand  . 

. . .  7.594 

5,901 

222,685 

8.056 

231,472 

1,707 

177.730 

144 

097 

1.113 

202.767 

9.368 

84,472 

679,741 

3.409.804 

The  estimated  population  on  December  31, 
1907,  was  2.507,600  (  610,680  whites).  In  1907 
there  wera  60,415  births,  35,491  deaths;  in  1908, 
60,524  and  33,967  respectively.  The  larger 
towns,  with  population  in  1904,  were:  Cape 
Town,  the  capital,  77.668  (with  suburbs,  169,- 
641) ;  Kimberley,  34,331)  Port  Elizabeth,  32,959; 
Graham's  Town.  13,877;  Woodstock,  Wynberg, 
and  Claremont  (included  in  the  Cape  Town  "  sub- 
urbs"), 28,990.  18,477,  and  14,972  respectively. 
In  1904  1,306,453  persons  were  returned  as 
Protestants.  Education  is  not  compulsory.  Of 
tht*  white  population  in  1904  about  22  per  cent, 
of  the  males  and  24  per  cent,  of  the  females 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  On  June  30,  1909, 
there  were  open  3681  schools  with  172,225 
pupils.  There  are  also  5  colleges,  with  about  850 
students,  and  an  examining  and  degree-confer- 
ring university. 

INDUSTKIEB.  Agriculture,  mining,  and  the 
rearing  of  the  live-stock  are  the  principal  in- 
dustries. Of  the  total  area  of  Cape  Colony,  42,- 
210,382  acres  had  not  been  alienated  up  to  the 
end  of  1908.  The  important  crops  are  cereals, 
especially  com,  oats,  and  wheat.  The  estimated 
value  of  cereal  production  in  1907  was  $7,213,- 
939;  of  vineyard  production,  $1,313,342;  of 
fruits,  $378,127.  The  number  of  live-stock  in 
1904  was  as  follows:  Cattle,  1,934,390;  horses 
and  mules,  419,963;  sheep,  11,818,829;  goats,  7,- 
162,463;  swine,  385,945;  ostriches,  357,970. 
Wool,  Angora  hair,  and  ostrich  feathers  sre  im- 
portant products  and  exports.  The  estimated 
value  of  live-stock  in  1907  was  $127,804,000. 
Of  mining  products  the  most  important  is  dia- 
mondB>  of  which  the  famous  Kimberley  district 
produced  a  value  of  £2,685,150  in  1908.  There 
are  valuable  copper  mines  in  Namaqualand,  the 
ores  yielding  a  percentage  of  from  32  to  36. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  Knysna  division,  and  man- 
ganese in  the  Paarl.  The  coal  output  in  1908 
amounted  to  122,685  tons.  In  1904  there  were 
8527  industrial  establishments,  including  flour 


mills,  breweries,  tobacco  factories,  tanneries, 
saw  mills,  coach-building  works,  etc.,  employ- 
ing 30,318  persons  and  having  plant  and  ma- 
chineiy  valued  at  £2,180,336,  and  annual  output 
£9,040,670. 

CouuEBCE.  Imports  and  exports,  exclusive 
of  specie,  are  stated  as  follows  for  fiscal  years: 


1906  1907  1908 

Imports   £18,108.872    £15,686,792  £12,739,878 

Exports   40,048.692      44,604.450  42,011.682 


The  imports  in  1908  included:  Manufactured 
articles,  £9,381,987;  foods  and  beverages,  £3,- 
952361;  raw  material  for  manufacture,  £1,830,- 
725;  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  £246,251; 
live-stock,  £141,586.  The  principal  exports  in 
1908  were:  Gold  (chiefly  from  the  Transvaal, 
though  not  included  in  the  imports) ,  £30,992,- 
137;  and  diamonds,  £4,796,655.  The  principal 
exports  in  1907  were:  Gold,  £28,226,186;  dia- 
monds, £8,973,148;  wool,  £2,490,297;  ostrich 
feathers,  £1,814,210;  Angora  hair,  £914,597; 
bides  and  skins,  £804,027 ;  copper  ore,  £677,395. 
In  1907  imports  from  and  exports  to  Great 
Britain  were  valued  at  £9,674,650  and  £43,017,- 
180  respectively;  British  possessions,  £4,022,344 
and  £37,546  respectively;  other  countries,  £3,- 
943,117  and  £1,360,681. 

Communications.  The  length  of  railways  in 
operation  on  December  31,  1908,  was  3641  miles, 
of  which  3265  miles  were  owned  and  operated 
by  the  government  and  376  miles  by  private 
companies.  Up  to  that  date  the  capital  ex- 
pended by  the  government  on  rsJIways  was  £32,- 
166,166.  By  &e  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,  Cape 
Town  has  steam  communication  with  Bulawayo, 
the  commercial  centre,  and  Salisbury,  the  capi- 
tal, of  Rhodesia,  and  with  Beira  (Portuguese 
East  Africa),  the  Victoria  Falls,  and  Brokert 
Hill.  In  1908  there  were  1065  post-offices;  586 
telegraph  offices,  with  31,836  miles  of  wire;  and 
5751  miles  of  telephone  wire.  Cape  Colony  has 
cable  connection  with  Europe  via  the  West 
Coast,  via  St.  Helena,  and  overland,  and  with 
Australia  via  Natal.  The  foreign  shipping  in 
1907  included  648  vessels  of  1.986,050  tons  en- 
tered and  678  of  2,111,304  tons  cleared,  both 
entrances  and  clearances  being  mostly  British. 

Finance.  Revenue  and  expenditure  for  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30  have  been  as  follows: 

1906  1907  1908 

Revenue   £8,236.880     £7.701.191  £6,981.872 

Expenditure..      8,231,719        8,349.216  7.973.727 

For  the  fiscal  year  1909  the  estimated  rev- 
enue, exclusive  of  revenue  from  additional  taxa- 
tion, was  £7,278,820,  and  the  estimated  expen- 
diture. £8.192,291.  The  principal  items  of  rev- 
enue in  the  fiscal  year  1907  were:  RailwfLys, 
£3.662,633;  customs,  £1.763,400;  stamps,  £450,- 
203;  posts,  £361,338.  The  larger  expenditures 
were;  Railways,  £2,789,586;  public  debt,  £1,- 
743,463;  justice  and  police,  £866,297;  public  In- 
struction, £507,177;  posts,  £347,746;  adminis- 
tration, £332,227.  The  public  debt  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908,  stood  at  £48,424,502,  incurred 
principally  for  railways  and  other  jHoductive 
works;  in  addition  there  were  treasury  bills  of 
£4.721,378;  total,  £53,145,880. 

OovEBNUENT.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  governor  and  executive  council,  ap> 
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pointed  hj  the  Crown.  There  is  a  responsible 
ministry  of  six  members.  The  legislative  power 
devolves  upon  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  the 
Legislative  Oouncil  (26  members,  elected  di- 
rectly for  seven  years)  and  the  House  of  As- 
sembly (127  members,  elected  directly  for  five 
years).  The  Oorernor  (and  Commander-in- 
Chief)  of  Cape  Colony  in  1909  was  Sir  Walter 
Francis  Hely-Hutchinson.  The  Premier  and 
Treasurer  in  1909  (since  Febnury  tZ,  1904) 
was  John  X.  Merriman. 

HiSToBT.  The  chief  interest  of  the  year  cen- 
tred in  the  adoption  of  the  South  Africa  con- 
stitution (see  South  Afbica,  Bbitish).  Par- 
liament opened  on  June  1.  In  his  speech 
the  Ooremor,  Sir  W.  F.  Itely-Hutchinaon,  an- 
nounced an  improved  condition  of  the  finances, 
althongli  equilibrium  was  not  yet  reached,  and 
declared  that  no  new  taxation  would  be  nec- 
essary. He  referred  to  the  renewed  agricultural 
prosperity.  Among  the  measures  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  government  was  a  bill  for  labor  col- 
onies for  the  poor  whites.  On  June  3,  the  bill 
accepting  the  Union  passed  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment, with  only  two  members  dissenting — ^Mr. 
Sehreiner  and  Sir  Gordon  Sprigs.  On  June 
5,  Pronier  Merriman  announced  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Union  and  declared  that  the 
government  would  submit  a  bill  to  Parliament 
for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  Great 
Briton,  himself  among  them,  to  present  the 
Draft  of  the  Union,  the  delegation  to  have  the 
power  to  accept  amendments  thereto.  For  an 
account  of  Mr.  Schreiner's  mission  to  England 
on  behalf  of  the  colored  population  see  the  ar- 
ticle South  Africa,  Bbitish.  A  considerable 
party  among  the  colored  people  appeared  to  be 
oppcwed  to  Mr.  Schreiner's  plan,  for  although 
they  objected  to  the  clause  of  the  Draft  of 
Union  which  drew  the  color  line  in  the  matter 
of  representation,  they  disapproved  any  appeal 
to  a  government  outside  South  Africa.  On  Octo- 
ber 5,  Premier  Merriman  introduced  the  budget 
with  a  speech  in  which  he  announced  the 
deficit  for  the  present  year  to  be  £364,000  and 
estimated  the  deficit  for  the  next  year  at  £62,- 
000,  bat  he  aidd  that  according  to  the  returns 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year 
the  prospects  were  very  favorable  and  that  a 
surplus  would  result  if  taxes  were  kept  at  the 
same  level  as  last  year.  He  referred  to  the  great 
increase  of  Cape  Colony's  exports  to  other  parts 
of  South  Africa,  to  the  revival  of  the  diamond 
market  and  to  the  increase  of  the  native  labor 
supply  from  Cape  Colony  to  Johannesburg.  He 
proposed  the  reauction  by  one-half  of  the  duties 
on  brandies  of  the  higher  grades  and  lower  rail- 
way rates  on  wines  aa  compared  with  those 
charged  on  beer,  and  the  Imposition  of  a  stamp 
duty  of  a  halfpenny  on  cigarettes;  also  read- 
justments of  educational  finance  and  the  inci- 
dence of  the  income  tax.  The  budget  though 
well  received  generally  was  sharply  criticised 
by  the  wine-growing  representatives,  who  de- 
clared that  the  measures  proposed  for  the  re- 
lief of  their  industry  were  inadequate.  The 
ffOTemment  agreed  to  some  eoncessiona,  and  a 
light  wine  license  bill  was  later  introduced. 
In  a  speech  on  October  22,  the  Premier  warned 
the  Council  against  taking  too  optimistic  a 
view  of  the  financial  situation  and  against  mak- 
ing demands  for  excessive  expenditure.  The 
light  wine  bill  passed  the  Assembly,  but  the 
Opposition  strongly  objected  to  it  and  pursued 
ohetructive  tacti^  in  order  to  prolong  the  ses- 


sion and  embarrass  the  government.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  harassing  tactics  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  of  the  desertion  of  some  of  its  own  sup- 
porters the  government  decided  to  place  the 
granting  of  the  light  wine  licenses  In  the  hands 
of  the  town  governments.  There  was  much 
criticism  of  its  course  in  having  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  the  wine  growers  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  bill  passed  its  third  reading  No- 
vember 19.  Many  of  the  government  measures 
were  held  up,  but  work  went  on  more  rapidly 
toward  the  end.  The  last  regular  session  m  the 
Cape  Parliament  ended  on  December  3. 

CAPE  TO  CAIRO  BATLWAT.  Of  impor- 
tant political  and  engineering  significance  was 
the  construction  of  the  various  links  in  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  system,  which  by  pro- 
gressive advances  was  gradually  linking  to- 
gether the  eountries  of  Africa.  In  the  north 
the  line  through  Egypt  had  been  extended  soutii 
to  Khartum  and  ay  1009  it  had  progressed 
thence  70  miles  up  the  Blue  Nile  and  then  to 
the  White  Nile,  wTiich  was  to  be  crossed  by  a 
bridge  under  erection  in  that  year.  To  the 
south  the  scheme  involved  the  extension  of  the 
Rhodesian  Railway  from  Broken  Hill,  the  ter- 
minus it  had  reached  in  1906.  This  line  was 
owned  by  the  British  South  Africa  Co.,  and 
extends  from  Vryburg  to  Bulawayo^  and  thencu 
to  the  Victoria  Falls  where  the  Zambezi  River 
is  crossed  by  a  notable  steel  arch  bridge  opened 
in  1905.  Thence  the  line  was  extended  north  to 
Broken  Hill  mine,  374  miles  above  the  falls. 
In  1908  the  British  South  Africa  Co.,  the 
Katanga  Railway  Co.,  the  Union  Mini^re  du 
Haut-Katanga  and  the  Lower  Congo-Catanga 
Railway  Co.,  reached  an  agreement  whereby  the 
Rhodesian  Railway  was  to  be  extended  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Congo  State,  a  distance  of  133 
miles.  This  was  reached  on  November  10,  1900, 
and  is  2147  miles  from  Cape  Town.  Thence  the 
various  Congo  lines  would  construct  extensions 
as  the  copper  mining  industry  and  other  com- 
merce warranted.  The  distance  between  the  two 
systems  was  only  about  300  miles,  and  this  gap 
was  under  construction  in  1909,  the  contract 
having  been  let  for  £3200  a  kilometre.  During 
the  year  the  first  section,  from  Stanleyville 
to  P6nthierville,  of  the  line  to  the  Great  Lakes 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  second  section,  or 
from  Kindu  to  Kuyolo,  liad  been  sorveyed  and 
laid  out. 

OAFB  VXBDX  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  14 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  about  360  milea  west  of 
Cape  Verde,  constituting  a  Portuguese  colony 
administered  a  governor  at  Praia.  Area,  1457 
square  miles;  population  (census  of  December 
31,  1900),  147,424,  of  whom  3856  were  whites, 
24,639  colored,  and  48,929  negroes.  Culti- 
vated products  include  coffee,  sugar,  millet,  in- 
digo, and  tobacco.  Imports  and  exports  in  1900 
were  valued  at  2,092,540  milreis  and  392,479 
milreis  respectively ;  in  1907,  2,339,684  and 
220,261  respectively  {ihe  milreis  is  worth 
$1.08).  Exclusive  of  coasting  trade,  the  shipping 
in  1907  amounted  to  2118  vessels  of  5,905,986 
tons.  For  the  year  1908-9  the  estimated  revenue 
and  expenditure  balanced  at  465,182  milreis. 

CARET,  Rosa  Nouchette.  An  English 
novelist,  died  July  19,  1909.  She  was  born  in 
London  and  was  educated  at  the  Ladies  Insti- 
tute, St.  John's  Wood.  Her  first  novel,  Tiellie'a 
Memories,  was  published  in  1868,  and  it  was 
followed  by  a  novtl  nearly  every  year  until 
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1907-  Though  lacking  any  remarkable  literary  Spain.  Carloft's  second  marriage  brought  him 
qualities,  her  vritings  are  wholesome  and  read*  great  wealth,  and  that  was  considered  to  be  his 
able.  Among  the  Iwst  known  books  are  Wee  motive  in  making  it.  His  taates  were  very  ex- 
Wifie  (1869);  Queent^s  Whim  (1881);  Yot  travagant,  end  altitough  his  first  wife  left  a 
Like  Other  Oirls  (1884) ;  Vnole  Maa  (1887) ;  great  fortune,  he  was  unable  to  use  more  than 
JRue  with  a  Difference  (1900);  Howehold  of  its  income. 

Peter  (1906).  Her  laat  novel,  Th»  Angel  of  Carlos  of  late  years  made  his  htnne  In  Venice, 
Forgiveneae,  was  published  in  1907.  where  he  was  a  well-known  figure.    He  was  a 

CABLOS  DE  BOTTBSON',  Duke  of  Madbid.  striking  man  of  splendid  physique  and  noble 
PMtender  to  the  Spanish  throne,  died  July  18,  njien.  In  1896,  his  second  daughter,  Elvira, 
1909.  He  was  bom  at  Laibach,  Austria,  March  eloped  with  a  painter,  a  married  man,  and  Car- 
80,  1848,  the  eldest  son  of  Don  Juan  de  Bour-  *M"ed  a  proclamation  disowning  her.  His 
bon,  the  third  in  the  line  of  Spaniab  Pretenders,  and         successor  as  Pretender,  is  Don 

and  of  Marie  Beatrice,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  Jaime  de  Bourbon,  who  is  about  40  years  of 
and  Princess  of  Modena.    He  was  christened  »««  and  an  officer  in  the  Russian  Guards. 
.  Don  Maria  de  los  Dolores  Juan  Isidore  Josef      CABNEGIB  POUNDATION.    See  UirmtB- 

Francesco    Quirino    Antonio    Miguel    Gabriel  BIties  and  Colleqes,   

Rafael  Carlos,  but  he  was  known  for  the  greater  CABNXGIE  INSTITUTION  OF  WASH- 
part  of  his  life  simply  as  "  Don  Carlos."  His  INGTON.  An  institution  founded  in  1902  by 
rights  to  the  8pani»i  throne,  which  his  faUier  Andrew  Carnegie  when  he  gave  to  a  board  of 
"abdicated"  in  his  favor  in  1868,  were  based  trustees  910,000,000,  yielding  6  per  cent,  an- 
on the  ground  that  Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdi-  nual  interest.  To  this  endowment  Mr.  Car- 
nand,  who  was  Carlos's  granddaughter,  end  negie  in  1907  added  $2,000,000.  The  institu- 
Christina,  mother  of  Alfonso  XII.,  were,  by  the  tion  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Coneress 
Salic  law,  debarred  from  the  succession.  Car-  approved  April  28,  1904.  Tbe  articles  of  in- 
los  was  the  senior  male  representative  of  the  corporation  declare  in  general,  "that  the  ob- 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  as  sucb  was  first  in  jects  of  the  corporation  shall  be  to  encourage 
direct  succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  in  the  in  tbe  broadest  and  most  liberal  manner  inveati- 
event  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  He  gation,  research  and  discovery,  and  the  appU- 
never  asserted  this  claim,  however,  as  by  the  cation  of  knowledge  to  the  improvement  of 
treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was  forbidden  that  the  mankind.'*  The  institution  has  carried  on  many 
thrones  of  France  and  Spain  should  be  occupied  projects  in  widely  different  fields  of  inquiry, 
by  the  same  person,  and  oy  the  assertion  of  his  These  projects  consist  chiefly  of  three  classes: 
right  to  the  French,  succession,  Carlos  would  First,  large  projects  or  departments  of  work 
have  been  obliged  to  renounce  bis  claim  to  the  whose  execution  requires  continuous  research  by 
throne  of  Spain.  Carlos  was  educated  in  Aus-  a  corps  of  investigators  during  a  series  of 
tria,  and  Margaret  de  Bourbon,  Princess  of  years.  Ten  such  departments  baye  been  ee- 
Parma,  was  chosen  as  his  wife.  In  1869,  when  tablished  by  the  Institution.  They  include  the 
he  had  reached  his  majority,  he  attempted,  by  following:  Department  of  Botanical  Research; 
the  help  of  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  clergy  fa-  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology;  De- 
Torable  to  his  claims,  to  profit  by  oonditions  partment  of  Experimental  Evolution;  Geopbys- 
ezisting  in  Spain  to  rouse  on  his  behalf  the  ical  Laboratory;  Department  of  Historical  Re- 
supporters  of  his  family's  claims.  The  first  seairch;  Department  of  Marine  Biology;  De- 
sporadic  outbreak  in  his  behalf  was  easily  partment  oi  Meridian  Astrometry ;  Solar  Ob- 
crushed  by  the  reigning  family.  Carlos  made  servatory;  Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnet- 
France  the  base  of  his  plotting  until,  on  com-  ism;  and  Nutrition  Laboratory.  Many  grants 
plaint  of  Spain,  Napoleon  III.  forced  Iiim  to  re-  in  a:id  of  this  class  of  projects  have  been  made, 
move  to  Swiss  territory.  In  April,  1872,  he  The  thiTd  class  includes  research  associates  and 
succeeded  in  raising  an  army  in  the  northern  assistants.  Under  this  head  aid  has  been  given 
provinces  of  Spain,  and  in  JiUy,  1873,  he  took  to  a  considerable  number  of  investigators  pos- 
active  command  himself.  He  had  himself  sessing  exceptional  abilities  and  opportunities 
crowned  as  Charles  VIII.  and,  until  1676,  vir-  for  research  work.  The  Institution  lost  heavily 
tually  reigned  over  northern  Spain.  After  bit-  during  the  year  by  death.  Four  Trustees,  Car- 
ter fighting  for  nearly  four  years  the  forces  of  roll  D.  Wright,  William  Wirt  Howe,  Ethan 
Carlos  were  decisively  defeated  by  the  army  of  Allen  Hitchcock,  and  William  Lindsay,  together 
Alfonso  Xll.  at  Estrella,  in  February,  1876.  with  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  the  Research 
Carlos  escaped  into  France,  and  made  no  further  Associate,  died  during  the  year.  Investigation 
attempts  to  establish  his  pretensions  by  force  waa  carried  on  during  1909  under  the  auspices 
of  arms.  In  1881  he  was  expelled  from  France  of  the  Institution  in  more  than  30  different  fields 
for  supportingthe  claim  of  the  Comte  de  Cham-  of  research  and  these  investigations  extended  to 
bord  to  the  bourbon  throne  of  Fruice.  The  more  than  40  countries.  The  total  number  of 
ban  was  later  removed,  but  he  never  again  lived  volumes  or  publications  issued  directly  by  the 
in  France.  Institution  is  141,  with  an  a^egate  of  about 

In  1893,  following  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  35,000  pages  of  printed  matter.  For  the  larger 
Carlos  married  Princess  Maprie-Berthe  de  Rohan,  departments  of  investigation  there  are  now 
He  gave  out  an  "interview"  in  1897  in  which  provided  two  astronomical  obaervatories.  five 
he  declared  that  his  failure  to  reassert  his  laboratories  and  one  ship.  A  complete  list  of 
rights  waa  his  fear  of  embarrassing  the  Spanish  the  equipment  of  these  establishments  includes 
government  in  ita  struggle  to  put  down  the  58  buildings  and  8  smaller  craft,  in  addition  to 
Cuban  insurrection.  It  was  generally  under-  the  ship  Carnegie.  The  total  amount  of  fun^ 
stood,  however,  that  the  real  reason  for  bis  in-  appropriated  for  expenditure  up  to  June,  1909, 
activity  was  the  displeasure  of  his  most  power-  was  $4,320,140.  The  officers  in  1909  were: 
ful  SjMJiish  supporters  at  the  fact  that  he  had  President  Robert  S.  Woodward;  John  S.  Bil- 
mamed  a  woman  not  of  royal  rank,  who  would  lings,  chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees;  Elifau 
never  hav«  been  acknowledged  as  Queen  of  Root,  vice-chairman;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  secre- 
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iajy.    The  Executive  Committee  includes  Wit-  lurpassed.    He  also  built  the  Nickel  Plate  Kail- 
li&m  H.  Welch,  chairman;  John  S.  Billings,  road  from  Clereiand  to  Buffalo,  and  later  built 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  William  railroads  in  Central  America. 
B.  Parsons,  Elihu  Root,  Charles  D.  Walcott,  and      CATALYSIS,   KEOATIVE.    See  Cheuxb- 
Robert  S.  Woodward.  TSt. 

CABOLINE  ISLAJTDS.  A  group  of  islanda  CATHOLIC  UNIVBItSITT  OF  AMEBICA 
north  of  New  Guinea  constituting  a  German  institution  of  higher  learning  under  the 
poBseagion  (since  181»8)  and  attached  adminw-  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded 
tratively  to  German  New  Guinea.  Area,  in-  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1886.  There  are  facul- 
eluding  the  Pelew  Manda,  about  660  square  ties  of  phibsophy,  letters,  aacred  science,  law 
milu;  Mpulation,  about  of  whom  in  and  science.   An  undergraduate  department  was 

1W7,  137  were  whites.  For  administrative  opened  in  1902.  Connected  with  the  University 
purposes  the  islands  are  divided  into  East  Can^  are  the  following  non-affiliated  undergraduate 
fines,  with  Ponape  as  seat  of  government,  and  colleges,  MaristTjnniorate,  and  the  College  of 
West  Carolmes  (including  the  Pelew  Islands  gt.  John  Canty.  There  were  in  1909  258  stu- 
and  the  Ladrone  Islands),  with  Yap  as  the  dents  and  members  of  the  faculty.  The  books 
seat  of  government.  In  1907  imports  to  East  in  the  library  numbered  about  55,000.  In  Jan- 
■nd  West  Carolines  and  to  the  Pelew  and  Mari-  uary,  1909,  Rev.  James  J.  Shahan  was  selected 
anne  Islands  amounted  to  819^27  marks;  ex-  to  succeed  Bishop  Dennis  J.  O'Connell  as  rector 
port*,  chiefly  copra,  366.492  marks.  For  the  of  the  University.  Among  other  changes  in  the 
year  1909-10  the  estimated  expenditures  (in-  faculty  during  the  year  were  the  appointments 
eluding  the  Marshall  Islands)  is  009,468  mao-ks.  of  Very  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aiken,  D.  D.,  as  Dean 

CABFBNTEB,  Gnuax  Rice.  An  American  of  the  faculty  of  theology;  Rev.  N.  Weber,  D.  D.* 
educator,  died  April  8,  1909.   He  was  bom  on  instructor  in  history;  Rev.  J.  M.  Cooper,  D.  D., 
the  coast  of  Labrador  in  1863,  and  graduated  instructor  in  religion,  and  Dr.  Frank  O'Hara, 
fnnn  Harvard  University  in  1886.    He  studied  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  economics.    There  were 
in  Berlin  and  Paris  from  1886  to  1888,  and  received  in  gifts  during  the  year,  $34^46. 
from  the  latter  year  to  1890  was  instructor  in      CATSXILL  DAJL    See  Sahb, 
English  at  Harvard.    In  1890  he  became  asso-      CATTLX.    Sm  ftimnc  R*THivn_ 
ciate  professor  of  English  at  the  Massachusetts      St^lT?:^  Ramko. 
Institute  of  Technology,  holding  that  position      ^.X^j^V*.,  Pboqbess. 
until  1893.    He  became  in  the  autumn  of  the      CATlfAK  lSLASDB.    British  West  Indian 
latter  year  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Columbia  possessions,  administratively  attached  to  Ja- 
University.    Professor  Carpenter's  work  in  this  maica.     Area,  225  square  miles.  Population, 
capacity  was  notably  successful.    He  was  an  6000,  the  majority  being  whites.  The  prin- 

inspiring  teacher,  an  admirable  organizer,  and  <=>pa'  to*"  '8  Georgetown  in  Grand  Cayman, 
a  man  of  high  scholarly  attainments.  He  was  Coooanuts  and  turtle  sliell  are  exported.  Im- 
the  author  of  a  number  of  text-books  in  rhet-  PO^ts  and  exports  were  valued  at  £28.000  and 
oric  and  grammar,  and  wrote,  besides,  several  £16.000  respectively  in  1906-7.  The  dependency 
volumes  of  a  more  general  and  literary  nature.  "  administered  by  a  commissioner,  who  was 
Among  these  were:  Life  of  Longfellow  (1901);  G«>rge  8.  S.  Hirst  m  1909. 
Life  of  Whittier  (American  Men  of  Letters  Se-  CELLXTIi.  See  Chemistbt,  Inddstbiai. 
ries)  (1903);  and_  Walt  Whitman  (English  CEMENT.  The  total  quantity  of  Portland. 
Men  of  Letters  Series)   (1909).  natural  and  puzzolan  oemenf  produced  in  the 

CABSON,  Pbbby.  An  American  negro  poh-  United  States  in  1908  was  52,910,025  barrels, 
tician,  who  was  at  one  time  the  leader  of  negro  valued  at  $44,477,653,  as  compared  with  52  - 
politics  in  Washington,  died  November  1,  1909.  230,342  barrels,  valued  at  $65,903,851  in  1907. 
He  was  bom  in  Maryland  and  at  the  age  of  The  small  increase  in  quantity  and  the  heavy 
15  was  employed  by  politicians  to  assist  fugi-  decrease  in  value  Indicated  the  serious  trade 
tive  slaves.  He  was  once  arrested  for  this  conditions  which  the  cement  industry  encoun- 
work,  but  was  released.  President  Lincoln  tered  in  1908.  Of  the  total  production  Port- 
heard  of  him  and  provided  civil  employment  la^d  cement  comprispd  51,072,612  barrels,  nat- 
for  him  with  the  army  m  the  Civil  War  until  ural  cement,  1,686,682  barrels  and  puzzolan. 
Carson  enlisted  as  a  volunteer.  He  was  ag-  151,451  barrels.  All  the  older  States  producing 
gresaive  in  mai^  camijaigns  and  was  for  many  cement,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
years  delegate  to  national  conventions  in  the  country,  showed  heavy  decreases  in  output,  while 
District  of  Columbia.  His  latest  appearance  a  relatively  small  number  of  plants,  mostly  in 
as  a  delegate  was  in  the  national  convention  the  Middle  West,  reported  very  large  increases 
of  1892  at  Minneapolis,  when  he  voted  for  aa  against  1907.  The  only  really  large  pro- 
James  G.  Blaine.  ducer  to  report  an  increase  was  the  United 

CASEMENT,  J.  S.  An  American  soldier  and  States  Steel  Corporation.  Pennsylvania  ranks 
engineer,  died  December  13.  1909.  He  was  born  first  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  ce- 
in  1829  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  early  won  a  ment,  followed  by  Indiana,  Kansas,  Illinois, 
reputation  as  an  engineer.  Previous  to  the  Civil  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Missouri  and  New  York. 
War  he  had  laid  the  first  rails  of  the  Lake  There  were  in  1908.  96  Portland  cement  plants 
Shore  Railroad  from  Cleveland  to  Erie,  Pa.,  and  in  operation  as  compared  with  94  in  1007.  The 
of  the  Big  Four  from  Cleveland  to  Columbus,  industry  has  shown  a  remarkable  growth  since 
He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  rising  to  the  rank  1870,  when  only  82,000  barrels  were  produced, 
of  brigadier-general.  He  did  efficient  service  The  production  has  steadily  increased  since  that 
during  the  war  in  building  bridges  as  fast  as  time.  The  total  production  from  1870  to  1908 
the  Confederates  destroyed  them  on  Sherman's  inclusive  was  305..')67.302  barrels.  The  average 
ma,Tch  to  the  sea.  After  the  war  he  built  a  price  per  barrel  fell  from  $1.11  in  1907  to  85 
pait  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  setting  up  cents  in  1908.  Of  the  Portland  cement  manu- 
a  record  of  seven  miles  a  day.  which  was  never  factured.  40.6  per  cent,  is  made  of  cement  rock 
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and  pure  limestone,  45  per  cent,  from  limatone  birth  of  John  Calvin  and  the  SSOth  anniverflaiy 

and  clay  or  ahale,  5.5  per  cent,  from  marl  and  of  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Geneva, 

clayi  and  8.9  per  cent,  from  slag  and  limestone.  On  July  S  was  laid  the  cornerstone  of  an  im- 

New  York  is  first  among  the  States  in  the  posing  international  monument  to  the  Refor- 

production  of  natural  cement,  followed  by  Penn>  mation.    On  July  28-30  there  was  celebrated  the 

sylvania,  Indiana  and  Illinois.    The  imports  of  600th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 

cement  in  1908  amounted  to  €42,121  barrels,  versity  of  Leipzig.    For  mention  of  the  Hofer 

while  the  exports  of  hydraulic  cement  amounted  centenary,  see  Austbia-Hungabt  (paragraphs 

to  846,528  barrels.    The  apparent  consumption  on   History),   of  the  anniversary  of  Italian 

of  Portland  cement  in  1908  was  61,O08^OS  bar-  Liberation,  see  Italt  (paragraphs  on  History), 

tela.  and  of  the  Mistral  anniversary,  see  France 

CB^a    Se,  U^rrco  STAT.,.  "wij-SLteS  m'^M^ 

CBNTENABJES  AND  ANMIVBBSABIBS.  the  140th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 

The  year  1909  was  the  anniversary  of  the  births  Golden  Gate  by  Don  Gaspar  de  PortolA  in  the 

of  an  unusual  number  of  eminent  persons  and  year  1760.    Combined  with  this  was  the  cele* 

of  memorable  events  both  in  the  United  States  bration  of  the  reconstruction  of  San  Francisco 

and  in  foreign  countries.    The  two  events  most  from  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  in 

elaborately  celebrated  in  the  United  States  were  1906.     The  ceremonies   included   pageants  of 

the   tercentennial   of   the   discovery   of   Lake  great  beauty,  parades  and  carnivals.    The  cele* 

Champlain  and  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  bration  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  per- 

in  New  York  City  and  in  other  cities  along  the  sons  from  all  parts  of  the  country.   The  anni- 

Hudson  River.    These  events  are  discuss^  in  versary  of  the  100th  year  from  the  birth  of 

separate  paragraphs  below.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  observed  in  August, 

In  the  early  ps,rt  of  January  the  centenary  and  in  December  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 

of  the  birth  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  celebrated  Gladstone  was  celebrated  in  England  and  in  the 

quite  generally  throughout  the  United  States.  United  States.    Especial  attention  was  given  to 

There  were  special  exercises  in  Baltimore,  where  this  celebration  by  the  combined  meeting  of  the 

Poe  was  bom  and  died;  at  Brown  University,  American   Historical    Society,    the  .^erican 

Providence,  R.  I.,  and  New  York  City.    In  the  Economic  Society,  and  other  societies  in  New 

latter  place>  a  bust  and  tablet  were  unveiled  in  York  City.   Two  interesting  anniversaries  were 

Poe  Park  opposite  Poe  College  at  Fordham.  those  of  the  founding  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview, 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Cornkill  Magazine. 

was  widely  celebrated  on  February  12.  The  Lake  Chauplain.  Beginning  July  4,  there 
most  notable  event  in  the  anniversary  was  the  was  celebrated  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
dedication  of  Lincoln  Farm  at  Hodgenville,  Ky.  covery  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  States  of  New 
This  farm,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Lincoln,  York  and  Vermont  participated  in  the  celebra- 
was  purchased  by  a  national  association  formed  tion,  and  it  had  in  addition  an  international 
for  that  purpose.  The  cornerstone  of  a  me-  interest,  as  Ambassador  Bryce  of  Great  Britain 
morif^  building  was  laid  by  President  Boose-  and  Ambassador  Jusserand  of  France  repre- 
velt  who  made  a  notable  address.  Addresses  sented  their  reapective  countries,  and  a  detach- 
were  also  made  by  General  Luke  E.  Wright,  at  ment  of  troops  from  Canada  also  took  part  in 
that  time  Secretary  of  War,  on  behalf  of  the  the  exercises.  The  celebration  began  on  July  4 
Confederate  soldiers;  by  James  Grant  Wilson,  at  Crown  Point  and  on  successive  days  removed 
of  New  York,  by  Governor  Willson  of  Ken-  to  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  Plattaburg  in  New 
tucky  and  others.  Among  other  notable  cele-  York,  then  to  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  last  to 
brations  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Isle  la  Motte  near  the  Canadian  line.  On  July 
President  Lincoln  were  those  held  in  Spring-  6,  President  Taft,  Ambassador  Bryce  of  Great 
field,  111.,  in  New  York  City,  and  Chicago.  The  Britain,  Ambassador  Jusserand  of  France,  and 
same  date,  February  12,  was  also  the  anniver-  Vice-Admiral  Uriu  of  Japan  participated  in  the 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Darwin  and  this  ceremonies.  The  exercises  of  that  day  were  held 
occasion,  although  perhaps  of  more  interest  to  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  the  President  in  his 
the  scholar  than  to  the  layman,  was  observed  in  address  made  reference  to  the  deeds  of  valor 
several  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the  done  in  that  locality  in  which  France,  England 
event  was  also  celebrated  in  England  and  in  and  America  were  concerned.  Mr.  Bryce  spoke 
other  countries  of  Europe.  (See  Dabwin  Me-  of  the  historical  memories  clustering  about  the 
MOBiAL.)  On  February  3  occurred  the  cente-  ruins  of  the  old  Fort,  and  the  French  Ambassa- 
nary  of  the  birth  of  Mendelssohn,  and  on  March  dor  expressed  the  goodwill  of  France  towards 
1  the  anniversary  6f  the  100th  year  since  the  America  and  Great  Britain.  On  July  5,  his- 
death  of  Chopin.  These  anniversaries  were  cele-  torical  address^  were  delivered  at  the  site  of 
brated  more  widely  abroad  than  in  the  United  the  old  fort,  St-  Frederic,  by  Governor  Hughes 
States.  On  May  31  a  group  of  writers  and  of  New  York,  Setb  Low,  and  Judge  Barnes  of 
artists,  who  have  their  home  in  Westchester  Chicago.  At  Crown  Point  effective  pageants 
county,  N.  Y.,  commemorated  some  of  the  were  given  representing  historical  occasions, 
notable  events  in  the  history  of  that  county  at  On  July  7,  Senator  Root  was  the  orator  of  the 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.  The  pageants  included  many  day  at  Plattsburg.  At  each  of  the  towns  at 
beautiful  and  inspiring  scenes.  On  July  5,  the  which  celebrations  were  held  Governor  Hughes 
town  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  celebrated  the  250th  of  New  York  and  Governor  Prouty  of  Vermont 
anniversary  of  its  settlement.  President  Taft  were  the  official  spokesmen.  Canada  was  repre- 
was  the  guest  of  honoi'.  There  were  many  im-  sented  by  Postmaster-General  Rodolphe  Lon- 
presaive  pageants  setting  forth  the  important  ieux,  who  made  several  notable  addresses.  Ad- 
historical  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  town,  dresses  were  delivered  also  by  Hamilton  W. 
In  the  first  week  of  August,  Hadley,  Mass..  com-  Mabie  and  others,  and  poems  were  read  by  Clin- 
memorated  the  250th  anniversary  of  its  found-  ton  Scollard,  Percy  W.  Mackaye  and  Bliss  Car- 
ing. In  the  week  ending  July  21,  the  city  of  man.  The  most  picturesque  feature  of  the 
Geneva  celebrated  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  celebration  was  a  pageant  given  by  176  Indians 
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on  a  floating  island  in  the  lake.  The  island, 
which  was  built  on  scows  arranged  as  a  cata- 
maran, was  covered  with  trees,  the  lodges  of  In- 
dians and  a  paliaade  of  pointed  logs  with  a 
great  gate  in  the  middle  and  inside  several  loa 
bouses  and  other  huta,  all  built  in  the  original 
st^le  of  the  Iroquois.  The  Indians  were  said 
to  have  been  descendants  of  the  Indians  whom 
Chunplain  and  his  successors  knew.  Theypre- 
aented  the  Indian  version  of  the  story  of  Hia- 
watha and  reproduced  the  victory  of  Cham< 
plain  and  his  Indian  allies  over  the  Iroquois. 
The  island  was  towed  from  place  to  place  on 
each  day  of  the  celebration  and  the  pageant- 
was  there  given.  At  Flattsburg  was  held  the 
great  military  parade,  composed  of  United 
States  regulars,  New  York  militia,  members  of 
the  Grand  Army,  and  the  Oovernor-Oeneral's 
foot-guards  from  Ottawa  and  the  Fifth  Royal 
Canadian  Highlanders  from  Montreal.  In  spite 
of  their  remoteness  from  the  great  centres  of 
population  the  celebration  was  attended  by  a 
great  multitude  of  people. 

Hudson  •  Fulton  Ceusbation.  Beginning 
September  25,  ^ere  were  celebrated  in  New 
York  City  and  in  other  cities  along  the  Hudson 
River,  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  discoveiy 
of  that  river  by  Henry  Hudson.  Along  wlut 
this  was  celebrated  also  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  successful  inauguration  of  steam  navi- 
gation on  the  Hudson  by  Robert  Fulton,  al- 
though the  year  1907  was  the  centennial  of  that 
event.  The  preparations  for  the  celebration 
were  undertaken  long  before  its  actual  con- 
summation. A  committee  composed  of  promi- 
Dent  citizens  had  been  appointed,  at  tiie  head 
of  which  was  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  and 
a  large  sum  of  money  had  been  granted  by  the 
city  government.  Invitations  to  foreign  nations 
to  participate  were  cordially  accepted,  and  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Mexico,  and  Argentina,  sent  squadrons  of  war 
vessels  to  take  part  in  the  celebration.  The 
British  representation,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  com- 
prised the  Drake,  the  Argyll,  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  Invincible.  Germany  sent,  un- 
der the  command  of  Admiral  von  Koerster,  the 
Dresden,  Bremen,  Herthck,  and  the  Victoria 
Lvise.  The  French  squadron  consisted  of  three 
war  ships,  Justice,  VeritS  and  Libert^  under 
thQ  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Ijepord.  From 
Italy  came  the  Etruria  and  the  JEtna,  from 
the  Netherlands  the  Vtreckt,  from  Argentina 
the  Presidente  Sarmiento,  from  Mexico  the 
Bravo  and  from  Cuba  the  revenue  cutter,  Bar- 
ney.   In  addition  to  these  there  was  present  a 

Sreat  squadron  of  United  States  war  ships,  the 
nest  in  the  navy.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
naval  exhibits,  however,  was  the  replica  of  the 
Ealf  Moon,  Hudson's  ship,  made  in  Holland  and 
presented  by  that  nation  to  take  part  in  the 
festivities.  The  vessel  was  manned  by  Dutch 
sailors  and  commanded  by  Dutch  officers. 
Scarcely  less  interesting  was  the  model  of  the 
Clermont,  the  original  steam  vessel  invented  by 
Robert  Fulton,  which  made  the  initial  trip  by 
steam  up  the  Hudson.  This  little  vessel  was 
made  in  all  respects  like  the  original,  as  far 
as  could  be  done  from  plans  and  descriptions 
available.  Among  the  official  visitors  during 
the  celebration  were  Prince  Kuni,  representative 
and  cousin  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  and  dele- 
gates from  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Norway, 
Italy,  Russia,  Turkey,  Morocco,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Argentina,  Chile,  Pern,  Venezuela,  Ecuador, 


HondurELS,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Salvador, 
Uruguay,  Haiti,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama. 

The  first  event  in  the  celebration  was  the 
marine  parade  on  Saturday,  September  25. 
The  war  ships  of  the  United  States  and  the 
visiting  war  ships  were  anchored  in  the  Hudson 
forming  a  long  hue  many  miles  in  ext^t^  Along 
this  tine  a  procession  of  vessels  headed  by  the. 
Clermont  and  the  Half  Moon  passed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  line  of  vessels  of  all  sorts  tak- 
ing part  in  this  parade  was  more  than  40  miles 
long.  It  passed  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to 
the  beautiful  Water  Gate  at  110th  Street, 
erected  as  a  landing  place  for  the  visiting  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  battleships.  Here  took 
place  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Clermont  and  the  Half  Moon 
by  the  Hudson-Fulton  CelebraUon  Commission 
and  here  the  two  little  craft  were  anchored. 
There  were  said  to  have  been  over  a  million 
people  gathered  along  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  banks  of  the  river  as  the  line  of  vessels 
passed. 

On  Tuesday,  September  28,  was  held  the  first 
of  the  great  land  pageants.  This  was  a  histori- 
cal pageant  setting  forth  the  history  of  Man- 
hattan Island  from  before  the  advent  of  Hud- 
son until  the  present  tim^  by  means  of  alle- 
gorical floats. 

On  Thursday,  September  30,  was  held  the 
great  military  parade,  which  was  participated 
in  by  26,000  men,  including  those  from  the  visit- 
ing war  ships,  sailors  from  the  United  States 
vessels  and  many  thousands  of  troops  from  the 
military  organizations  of  the  State.  There  were 
also  in  the  line  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Spanish  War,  cadets 
from  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and 
a  detachment  of  soldiers  from  the  regular  army. 

Saturday,  October  2,  was  Children's  Day  and 
the  ceremonies  were  participated  in  by  some 
150,000  of  the  smaller  pupils  of  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  of  the  five  boroughs.  On  Sat- 
urday night  a  carnival  parade,  arranged  by  the 
German,  Austrian  and  Swiss  societies  of  the 
city,  closed  the  celebration  as  far  as  New  York 
City  was  concerned. 

One  of  the  events  of  the  celebration  most 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  was  the  aeroplane 
exhibitions  which  Wilbur  Wright  and  Glenn  H. 
CurtisB  had  planned  to  j^ve.  The  flying  ma- 
chines were  housed  on  Governor's  Island,  but 
during  the  celebration  week  proper  the  weather 
conditions  were  propitious  only  for  short  flights. 
On  October  6,  however,  Wright  flew  in  his  aero- 
plane around  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Curtiss 
was  unable  to  fiy  at  all  and  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  to  keep  other  engagements  before  he 
had  succeeded.  On  the  second  Monday  of  the 
celebration  Wilbur  Wright  made  a  trip  from 
Governor's  Island  to  Grant's  Tomb  and  over  the 
war  ships  in  the  river.  This  trip  was  entirely 
successful  and  was  witnessed  by  thonsandg  along 
his  route. 

The  celebration  continued  In  cities  along  the 
Hudson  River  for  a  week  after  it  had  concluded 
in  New  York  City.  There  were  celebrations  in 
Albany,  Troy,  Newburg,  Stony  Point,  Yonkers, 
Poughkeepsie,  Catskill,  Hudson,  Kingston,  Os- 
sining,  Croton-on-the-Hudson,  and  Haverstraw. 
The  Clermont  and  the  Ealf  Moon  participated 
in  these  celebrations  and  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Governor  Hughes  and  others.  The 
actual  culmination  of  ceremonies  was  a  aeries 
of  beaeon  lights  along  the  Hudson  from  New 
York  City  to  Albany,  which  were  burned  as  a 
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farewell  illumination  at  nine  o'clodc  on  the  the  monetary  system,  the  Conference  prescribed 

evening  of  Saturday,  October  9.  the  gold  and  silver  peso  in  parity  and  of  the 

Among  the  important  features  of  the  cele-  value  of  the  American  dollar  as  the  basis  of 
bration  was  the  dedication  of  statues,  tablets  the  currency  which  was  to  be  establishedt  and 
and  other  memorials  by  various  patriotic  so-  left  to  the  Conference  of  ISIO  (to  meet  at  San 
eieties  and  organizations  in  different  parts  of  Salvador,  January  1)  the  fixing  of  the  date 
the  city.  On  September  27,  was  dedicated  the  from  which  the  several  governments  should 
Palisades  Interstate  Park  at  the  old  Cornwallis  proceed  with  the  conversion  of  their  monetary 
Headquarters  at  Alpine  Landing,  N.  J.  The  systems.  It  was  decided  that  the  new  coinage 
Park  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  State  by  should  consist  of  the  following  pieces:  20,  10, 
Governor  Hughes.  On  the  same  day  was  dedi-  and  I  peso  gold;  1,  0.60,  0.25,  and  0.10  peso 
cated  the  Henry  Hudson  monument  to  be  silver;  and  0.05  and  0.01  peso  nickel.  Regard- 
erected  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  on  the  Hudson.  This  ing  weights  and  measures,  the  Conference  pre- 
monument  is  to  cost  $100^00  and  the  corner-  ecribed  the  metric  system,  to  become  effective 
stone  was  laid  on  this  date.  A  tablet  was  on  such  date  as  the  next  Conference  should 
placed  on  the  site  of  Fort  Tryon  at  197th  Street  select.  In  respect  to  customs,  it  was  decided 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Scenic  and  that  imports  and  exports  of  the  five  republics 
Historic  Preservation  Society.  through  their  frontier  custom  houses  should  be 

Many  notable  art  exhibits  illustrative  of  the  free  of  duty,  except  articles  subject  to  monop- 
period  commemorated  were  ^  held  in  New  oly.  Further  consideration  of  customs  duties 
Yoric  City.  At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  and  of  fiscal  laws  was  left  to  the  next  Confer- 
Art  was  a  special  display  of  over  130  paintings  ence.  It  was  agreed  that  at  each  of  the  various 
by  Dutch  masters  of  the  17th  century.  In  the  consular  places  in  foreign  countries  a  single 
same  museum  there  was  also  a  specif  display  consul  represent  the  five  republics.  The 
of  American  Colonial  art,  including  silver.  At  operation  of  this  convention  was  to  begin  on 
the  National  Arts'  Club  there  was  an  unusually  the  date  of  the  last  ratification  and  remain  in 
interesting  exhibition  of  paintings,  drawings,  ^^^g  ^fjer  it  should  be  de- 
engravings  and  art  objects.  Illustrating  300  nouneed  by  one  of  the  signatory  governments, 
years  of  New  York  City  in  its  colonial,  reyolu-  CENTBAl  AMEBICAN  COTTBT  OT 
V?"?^^'  1^^^  •''™*"i7  ^"^  20th  century  ^riods.  JUSTICE.  See  Abbiteation,  Internattonai- 
At  the  Americwi  Museum       .I^t»^^,,^^«J?ry  CBNTBAL  BANK.   The  discussion  on  the 

5r  ife'of%hrSia3^^^^  ^'si^B;!l«S^f5>^  r     ^"'^  ^"TiT 

Manhattan  Island  and  the  Hudson  RW  follow-  systems  centred  largely  upon  the  advisabi  ity 

ing   Hudson's  discovery.     At  the   New  York  establishing  a  central  bank  in  this  country. 

Aquarium  and  at  the  Sew  York  Botanical  and  "         pointed  out  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 

Z66logical  Gardens  there  were  special  collec-  t;n>ted  States  is  the  only  important  commer- 

tions  of  fishes,  birds  and  animals,  peculiarly  cial  nation  that  does  not  have  a  central  bank; 

related  to  the  Hudson  River,    Many  other  so-  was  stated,  on  the  other  hand,  that 

eieties  held  exhibitions  in  some  way  appropriate  banking  conditions  in  the  United  States  are 

to  the  time  and  the  occasion.  materially  different  from  conditions  in  England, 

In  England  also  a  notable  series  of  pageants  ^nd  Germany    the   nations  profiting 

which  b^an  in  1906  was  continued  dur£g  1909.  !nof.*=  fro"*  *  t^^"'™!  ^J^J-  .While  some  were 

In  the  pigwmt  held  at  Bath  most  of  the  epi-  inclined  to  argue  on  the  basis  of  historical  de- 

Bodes  showed  historical  events  connected  with  velopments  m  other  countries  that  the  central 

the  local  Baths  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  oc-  Y^^^  represents  the  highest  and  final  form  in 

cupation  to  the  days  of  Beau  Nash.    At  Car-  evolution  of  banking  institutions,  others 

diff  were  celebrated  with  a  series  of  pageants  "pon  the  difference  between  the  rela- 

events  directly  or  indirectly  famous  in  the  his-  t»yfly            ""i.  homogeneous  countries  with 

tory  of  Wales.    Other  pageants  also  were  held  »               "                 ^?  n  central  bank  and 

at  Colchester,  at  PulhwDT  Palace,  and  perhaps  the  United  SUtes  with  its  immmse  territory, 

the  most  notable  of  all,  at  York,  where  the  his-  actional  differences  and  its  25,000  banks, 

tory  of  the  city  from  the  earliest  times  until  the  utterances  of  Senator  Nelson  A. 

the  great  civil  war  was  displayed  in  a  striking  flinch,  early  in  the  summer,  it  was  made  cer- 

Beries  of  episodes.    During  1910  pageants  are  National  Monetary  Commission 

proposed  at  Chester  and  London  (the  "Pageaait  (9-  t.)  was  strongly  inclining  toward  the  ceu- 

of  Empire").  i"«a~    From  his  study  of  European 

_        '    banking  history  and  institutions.  Senator  Al- 

CENTBAL    AHEB.ICA.     That   part   of  drich  was  led  to  the  ooodusion  that  the  reason 

North  America  lying  to  the  south  <rf  Mexico,  why  there  has  been  no  general  suspension  of 

It  includes  the  republics  of  Guatemala,  Hon-  banking  institutions  and  no  general  destruction 

duras,  Salvador',  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  of  credit  in  any  European  countiy  during  the 

and  the  colony  of  British  Honduras.    These  last  fifty  years  is  the  power  of  the  central 

states  are  treated  under  their  own  titles.    The  banks.    He  pointed  out  that  during  times  of 

most  important  event  of  recent  years  was  the  panic  or  money  stringency,  the  great  central 

establishment  of  the  Central  American  Court  banks   strengthen   their    reserves   and  extend 

of   Justice,   which   opened   at  Cartage,   Costa  credit  liberally  to  firms  and  institutions  whose 

Rica,  on  May  26,  1008.    It  is  designed  to  ad-  condition  is  sound.     Senator  Aldrich,  at  the 

just  matters  in  dispute  between  the  Central  same  time,  declared  that  two  absolute  essentials 

American  republics.    On  January  20,   1909,  of  any  central  hank  plan  would  be  to  insure 

dele^tes  of  the  several  republics  met  in  the  "  that  eontJiol  of  the  monetary  system  shall  he 

first  Central  American  Conference,  at  Teguci-  kept  free  from  Wall  Street  influences,  and  that 

galpa,   Honduras.     A   convention  was  agreed  it  shall  not  be  manipulated  for  political  pur- 

npon  for  the  unification  of  the  monetary  sys-  poses." 

tem,   customs   duties,   weights   and   measures,  One  of  the  chief  advocates  during  the  year 

fiscal  laws,  and  consular  service.    R^rding  of  a  central  bank  was  Mr.  George  M.  Reynolds, 
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&  leading  banker  of  Chicago  and  President  of 
the  American  Bankers'  Association.  While  he 
did  not  favor  the  destruction  of  the  present 
system^  or  any  great  reduction  of  the  functions 
now  enjoyed  by  national  banks,  he  favored  a 
central  bank,  with  capital  of  not  less  than 
1100,000,000.  He  would  make  this  bank  the 
sole  depository  of  government  funds,  give  it 
authority  to  discount  sound  business  credits 
for  90  days  or  less,  and  to  issue  notes  secured 
in  part  by  coin  and  in  part  by  short-term  com- 
mercial paper.  Such  .a  bank  would  form  a 
large  eredit-ermting  power  to  which  other 
banks  and  business  men  could  go  for  discount 
accommodations  under  all  circumstances.  It 
would  thus  become  a  potent  factor  in  the  pre- 
vention of  panics  and  an  important  regulator 
of  the  alternating  periods  of  redundancy  and 
stringency  in  the  money  market. 

Mr.  George  E.  Roberts,  a  prominent  banker 
and  formerly  Director  of  the  Mint,  came  out  in 
favor  of  tlie  central  bank,  particularly  because 
of  the  laclc  of  unity  among  American  banking 
institutions.  He  stated  that  it  was  the  lack 
of  organization,  of  leadership,  and  of  reserve 
power,  due  to  local  influences  and  excessive 
competition,  that  led  to  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  panics  in  this  country.  He  believed 
that  a  central  bank  should  be  started,  with  as 
few  changes  as  possible  in  present  conditions; 
but  he  felt  certain  that  such  a  bank  should  have 
more  than  a  mere  clearing  house  organization; 
it  should  have  a  paid-up  capital  and  a  gold 
reserve;  should  do  business  only  with  other 
hanks;  and  should  be  empowered  through  note 
issues  to  supply  an  important  part  of  the  paper 
money  of  the  country. 

Professor  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  of  Harvard 
University,  writing  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics  and  elsewhere,  while  agreeing 
with  Senator  Aldrich  that  the  problem  before 
the  country  is  the  organization  of  credit  rather 
than  the  modification  of  currency  arrangements, 
was  Inclined  to  point  out  practical  difficulties 
and  objections.  He  pointed  out  the  absence  of 
branch  banking  in  this  country,  and  the  evil 
of  concentrating  banking  reserves  at  one  point 
in  a  country  like  the  United  States.  He  de- 
clared that  the  advocates  of  the  central  bank 
continually  emphasized  the  importance  of  facili- 
ties for  extending  banking  credit,  but  failed  to 
consider  the  equally  important  necessity  of  re- 
straining tlie  expansion  of  credits  during  times 
of  business  confidence  and  speculative  aetivitr. 
He  stated  that  without  due  restraining  power 
a  central  bank  through  the  very  facilities 
would  simply  odd  fuel  to  speculative  extensions 
of  credit.  He  pointed  out  that  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  extent  to  which  checks  are  used 
in  this  country,  notes  furnished  by  the  central 
bank  to  other  banks  would  become  the  basis  of 
deposit  credit  to  several  times  their  amount, 
thus  making  possible  an  undue  extension  of 
banking  credit.  Moreover,  as  he  indicated,  the 
exercise  of  necessary  restraining  power  and 
the  proper  contraction  of  credits  by  the  central 
bank  would  be  rendered  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  by  the  independence  of  local 
bankers  all  over  the  country  and  the  probable 
difference  between  their  views  and  those  of  the 
centiral  bank  management. 

Probably  the  most  widely  discussed  proposal 
for  banking  and  currency  reform  not  t»is^  on 
the  full  acceptance  of  the  central  bank  idea 
was  that  put  forth  by  ib.  lector  Ifwawetz  in 


various  articles  and  addresses,  and  in  his  book 
on  The  Banking  and  Currency  ProhUm  in  the 
United  Btatea.  He  starts  with  the  proposition 
that  the  panic  of  1907  was  a  banking  panic; 
the  underlying  industrial  conditions  generally 
were  sound,  but  the  failure  of  a  few  banks 
demoralized  credit  relations  and  brought  dis- 
aster to  business.  Finding  the  immediate 
cause  of  that  breakdown  in  the  undue  expan- 
sion by  the  banks  of  their  deposit  liabilities  as 
related  to  their  cash  reserves,  Mr.  Morawets 
declares  the  primary  problem  is  to  devise  a 
plan  that  will  enable  banks  to  extend  their 
credit  to  the  greatest  extent  consistent  with 
safety,  and  no  further.  He  finds  also  that 
temporary  money  stringency,  due  to  a  variety 
of  ordinary  business  causes,  render  banks 
unable  to  perform  normal  services  often  when 
most  needed.  A  second  aim  therefore  should 
be  to  enable  banks  to  expand  their  deposit  lia- 
bilities, loans  and  discounts,  while  increasing 
their  reserves.  What,  then,  are  legitimate  or 
true  banking  Teserrest  Mr.  Morawets  rules  out 
deposits  made  by  one  bank  with  another,  bank 
notes,  call  loans,  and  stocks  and  bonds,  even 
though  readily  salable.  All  of  these  may 
strengthen  the  position  of  particular  banks 
holding  them,  but  do  not  strengthen  the  gen- 
eral banking  situation,  for  one  bank  can  util- 
ize the  above  resources  only  by  securing  lawful 
money  from  another  bank.  Therefore  the  only 
true  hanking  reserves  consist  of  legal-tender 
money.  The  author  estimates  that  banks  in 
the  United  States  taken  collectively  carry 
cash  equal  to  only  about  8.6  per  cent,  of  de- 
posits; while  the  Bank  of  England  holds  a  re- 
serve of  50  per  cent,  against  deposits  and  a 
separate  full  reserve  against  its  notes,  the  Bank 
of  France  a  reserve  of  80  per  cent,  against  de- 
posits and  notes,  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Germany  about  40  per  cent  against  deposita 
and  notes. 

Therefore,  it  ia  necessary  to  ask  how  United 
States  banks  can  increase  their  reserves.  Mr. 
Aforaweta  thinks  this  should  not  be  done  by 
the  issue  of  more  legal-tender  silver  dollars, 
or  more  greenbacks,  but  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  gold  in  banks  and  by  the  issue  of 
bank  notes  to  replace  legal  money  now  in  cir- 
culation. He  argues  that  if  bank  notes  are 
considered  perfectly  exchangeable  for  legal 
money,  the  latter  will  become  available  as 
bank  reserves.  How,  then,  shall  the  notes  be 
issuedT  Mot  by  each  bank  independently,  as 
in  Canada  and  Scotland,  with,  respectively, 
thirty-four  and  eleven  banks;  not  by  a  central 
bank,  as  in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  for 
political  impediments  to  such  a  bank  are  in- 
surmountable; not  by  an  emergency  circula- 
tion, for  that  will  become  available  only  in 
times  of  extraordinary  stress,  and  will  not 
prevent  such  times;  not  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment; and  not  by  any  guaranty  scheme,  for 
that  "  would  weaken  the  strong  banks  far  more 
then  it  would  strengthen  the  weak  banks.**  "Mr. 
Morawetz,  therefore,  advocates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  agency  with  power  to  regu- 
late the  issue  and  r«lemption  of  national  bank 
notes.  The  national  banks,  he  believes,  should 
be  authorized  to  form  an  association  having 
as  its  sole  purpose  the  issue  of  notes  on  the 
joint  credit  of  its  members.  The  members 
must  have  a^^egate  capital  stock  of  at  least 
$250,000,000.  The  association  would  establish 
branches  in  every  city  of  100,000  populatioit 
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or  over  for  the  redemption  of  notes.  Each 
memlw  would  deposit  lawful  money  with  the 
association  for  the  redemption  of  notes.  The 
board  of  managers  of  the  association  would 
work  in  conjunrtion  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

See  National  Monbtabt  Couhission,  Finait- 
CiAL  Review  and  Banks  and  Banking. 

CEBVEBA  T  TOPBTE,  Pascual,  Comte  db 
JEBEZ.  A  Spanish  admiral,  died  on  April  3, 
1900.  He  was  born  at  Jerez,  province  of  Cadiz, 
in  1839.  He  was  educated  at  San  Fernando 
(1848-61)  and  served  in  the  next  succeeding 
years  on  several  trainit^  ships.  He  served  with 
distinction  during  tbe  campaign  a^inst  Morocco 
in  IS59,  and  was  made  a  first  lieutenant.  In 
1862  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Cochin-China,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
attache  of  the  Spanish  legation  at  Washington. 
Following  this  he  was  made  captain,  and  com- 
manded a  vesael  sent  to  Peru  during  the  war 
of  1866.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Ten  Years 
War  in  Cuba  (1668-78)  Cervera  was  engaged 
in  blockading  Cuban  ports,  but  was  recalled 
and  made  Secretsry  of  tbe  Navy.  He  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  soon  there- 
after given  command  of  the  Pelayo,  the  earli- 
est flrst-claas  battleship  of  the  Spanish  navy. 
He  was  next  made  adjutant  to  the  Queen  Re- 
gent, and  was  chief  of  the  Spanish  Commission 
sent  to  the  European  Naval  Conference  in 
London  In  1891. 

Admiral  Cervera  vigorously  opposed  war 
with  tbe  United  States  In  1898,  on  account  of 
the  unpreparedneea  of  the  navy  for  such  a  con- 
flict. He  was,  however,  placed  in  command  of 
the  sqnadron  sent  to  America.  This  consisted 
of  the  cruisers  Infanta  ilaria  Theresa,  Cristo- 
bal Colon,  Almirante  Oquendo,  and  Viscai/a, 
and  the  torpedo  boat  destroyers  Terror,  Furor, 
and  P^ufon,  The  squadron  sailed  from  Cadiz 
on  April  8,  and  successfully  eluded  the  Amer- 
ican fleet,  reaching  Santiago  de  Cuba  about 
May  19.  The  harbor  was  at  once  blockaded 
by  the  American  fleet  under  Admiral  W.  T. 
^mpson.  On  July  3,  at  the  command  of  his 
government,  and  under  his  own  protest,  Cer- 
vera made  a  dash  from  the  harbor  with  his 
squadron.  In  the  irunning  flght  which  fol- 
lowed, his  vessels  were  entirely  destroyed,  and 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  detained  in 
the  United  States  until  Srptemher  12.  His 
courage  and  dignity  commanded  high  admira- 
tion, and  he  was  treated  more  as  an  honored 
guest  than  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Spain  Admiral  Cervera  was  subjected 
to  a  perfunctory  court-martial  and  was  ac- 
quitted. His  published  account  of  his  expe- 
dition justified  his  protests  made  prior  to  the 
war.  It  showed  a  remarkable  condition  of  un- 
preparedness  and  inefficiency  in  the  Spanish 
navy.  In  1902  Admiral  Cervera  was  appointed 
chief  of  staff  of  the  navy,  and  in  1903  he  was 


made  a  life  senator.  In  1007  be  was  chief  of 
the  maritime  district  of  Ferrol.  For  two  years 
prior  to  his  death  be  lived  in  retirement. 

CSYIOB'.  An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
south  of  Hindustan;  a  British  crown  colony. 
Capital,  Colombo. 

Area  and  Popclatioit.  Area,  25,332  square 
miles.  Population  (1901),  3,578,333;  esti- 
mated,  December  31,  1907,  3,988,064;  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908.  4,038,456.  The  Sinhalese  in  1901 
numbered  2,331,045;  Tamils,  953,535;  Moor- 
men, 228,706;  Burghers,  Eurasians,  28,539; 
Malays,  11,963;  Europeans,  9609;  Veddahs 
(aborigines),  3971.  Excluding  the  military, 
the  shipping,  and  the  Boer  War  prisoners,  the 
population  in  1901  totaled  3,565,954,  65.8  per 
cent,  of  whom  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
17.2  per  cent,  in  manufactures,  and  3.5  per 
cent,  in  commerce.  The  immigrants  on  tea 
estates  formed  12.4  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
The  birth  rate  in  1907  was  32.8  per  1000  in- 
habitants; the  death  rate,  30.1.  Colombo  had 
(1901)  168,228  inhabitants;  Oalle,  37,316; 
Jaffra,  83,879;  Kandy,  26,519. 

Education,  etc.  There  were  in  1907  gov- 
ernment schools  616.  with  76,589  pupils; 
grant-in-aid  schools  1680,  with  166,234  pupils, 
and  1758  unaided  schools,  with  33,669  pupils. 
The  Technical  College  had  266  students.  Tbe 
Royal  College  and  other  high  schools  receive 
grants-in-aid. 

The  population  was  divided  according  to  re- 
ligions (1901)  as  follows:  Buddhists,  2,141,- 
S99;  Hindus,  828,622;  Mohammedans,  248,140; 
Christiana,  362,018. 

PbodL'ction,  There  are  2,449,012  acres  (or 
about  one-fourth  of  the  island)  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  662,162  under  pasture.  The  areas 
under  leading  crops  in  1908  wore:  Cocoamits, 
915.373  acres;  rice,  680,239;  other  grain,  106,- 
636;  tea,  663,348;  rubber,  131,695;  cinnamon, 
etc.,  54.423;  cocoa,  39,788;  tobacco,  14,060; 
coffee,  1910;  cinchona,  1066.  Cardamoms,  cocoa, 
and  camphor  are  produced.  The  live-stock  in 
1907  numbered  1.559,271  cattle,  98,746  sheep, 
3985  horses,  179,123  goats,  and  96.305  «wine. 
Ceylon  is  rich  in  precious  stones,  having  (1907) 
3366  gem  quarries.  The  pearl  fishery  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mannar  yielded  (1906)  a  revenue  ot 
Rs.  1,449,192  (1  rupee  =  33.44  cents).  There 
were  (1907)  947  plumbago  mines.  The  gov- 
ernment salt  monopoly  yielded  in  1908  a  reve- 
nue of  Rs.  1,760,651.  Native  industries  are 
gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  tortoise  shell  work, 
pottery-making,  wood-carving,  metal  work,  etc 

CoMMEBCE.  The  total  importg  were  valued 
in  1907  at  Rs.  129,316,757;  exports,  129,670,- 
001;  in  1908,  at  Rs.  130,291,908  and  130,170,- 
406  respectively.  Coal,  cottons,  machinery, 
metals,  fertilizers,  and  petroleum  are  principal 
imports.  The  chief  exports  and  the  amounta 
for  1907,  1908  and  the  first  six  months  of  1909 
are  given  aa  follows: 


1907  1908  Ist  1  of  1<99 

Black  tea,  lbs   169,928,B28  1«7.089,011  87.262  IfI 

Desiccated  cocoanuts,  lbs.      26.486,223  10,626  9(1 

Cocoanuts,  number     20.509,824   

Cinnamon,  lbs     6.745.139  2,469  90 

Green  tea.  lbs   6,526,56S  6.216.805  2,4  62'igf 

CItronella  oil.  lbs     1,276.966  878  89? 

Rubber.  Iba   630,908  831.905  497*677 

Copra,  cwts  •   347,970  729,140   

Cardamoms,  lbs     666,217  3  3  8  060 

Cocoanut  oil,  cwtS.    460.683  629,122  ISs'oaX 

Plumbago,  cwts.   :   614,166  489,838  289^788 
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The  trade  with  Great  Britain  amounted  to  man  and  scholar,  died  October  4,  1909.  He 
£1,759,320  for  imports  and  £6,127,398  for  ex-  was  born  in  the  province  of  Chih-H  in  1837. 
ports  in  1908.  From  his  early  youth  be  showed  exceptional 

COHHVMICATIONS.  In  1909  there  were  667  literary  ability  and  to  this  was  due  bis  rapid 
miles  f)f  railway  open  to  traffic;  the  poet  and  advancement  and  national  reputation.  His 
tel^raph  offices  ntunbered  402,  and  there  were  reputation  outside  of  China  is  associated  chie£^ 
40S3  miles  of  telegraph  wire.  There  were  In  with  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Hulcuang  Province, 
the  merchant  marine,  January  1,  1908,  142  which  be  held  from  1889  until  1907.  He  took 
sailing  vessels  of  12,229  tons  and  9  steamers  a  strong  stand  in  1900  against  the  Boxer  up- 
of  1537  tons.  Shipping  entering  Ceylon  ports  rising,  and  largely  through  his  efforts  the 
(1906),  6,697.329  tons.  peace  of  the  Yang-Tsze  provinces  was  main- 

FiNANCE.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  rupee,  tained.  His  administration  of  his  province 
worth  33.44  cents.  The  revenue  and  expendi-  was  clean-handed,  but  he  laclced  capacity  for 
ture  in  1908  were  Rs.  35,672,850  and  Rs.  36,-  management  and  patience  in  organization.  Hia 
032,055  respectively,  against  36,573,844  and  vanity  made  him  an  easy  prey  to  flatterers 
36,291,521  in  1907.  The  principal  sources  of  and  dishonest  subordinates.  In  1808  he  pub- 
revenue  in  1907  were:  Government  railways,  lished  a  pamphlet  intended  to  draw  his  coun- 
Rfl.  10,741,008;  customs,  9,189,922;  arracic,  trynten  away  from  following  after  strange  gods, 
rum,  and  toddy  license,  4,260,850;  stamps,  His  hostility  toward  foreign  civilization 
2,521,453;  port  and  harbor  dues,  2,135,632;  showed  In  1904  when  he  contemptuously  criti- 
sale  of  government  timber  and  salt,  2,007,723;  cised  Sir  Robert  Hart's  proposals  for  reform 
land  sales,  1,914,071.  Principal  items  of  ex-  in  the  collection  of  the  land  tax.  Although 
penditure:  Interest  on  public  worlcs  {annu-  Chang  Chih-Tung,  judged  by  Western  stand- 
ally,  recurrent  and  extraordinary),  Ra.  7,066,-  ards,  was  not  conspicuous  as  an  administrator 
616;  establishments.  9,009,171;  interest  on  or  statesman,  he  bad  a  high  reputation  la 
loans,  3.661,063;  military  expenditure,  1,601,-  China  as  a  literary  figure. 

SIO;  pensions,  etc.,  1,492,662;  other  charges.  In  his  relations  wiUi  foreigners  be  followed 
10,026.733.  The  public  debt  amounted  in  1908  the  traditional  Chinese  policy  of  "playing  off 
to  £4,566,402  and  Rs.  3,111,086,  incurred  en-  one  barbarian  against  the  other."  He  in- 
tirely  for  public  works  and  railways.  Tbe  stinctively  disliked  and  distrusted  all,  but  used 
Ceylon  Savings  Bank  had  (December  31,  1906)  each  and  all  so  long  as  he  could  do  so  for  bis 
deposits  amounting  to  Rs.  4,679,480;  the  Post-  country's  benefit  and  with  a  keen  insight  into 
Office  Savings  Bank  (1907),  Rs.  2,117,119.  the  exigencies  of  European  politics.  He  was 
Five  external  banks  have  eatahliahments  in  considered  to  be  the  greatest  scholar  in  the 
Ceylon.  Chinese  Empire,  and  although  he  held  a  lucra* 

GovEBNHENT.  Ceylon  is  administered  1^  a  tive  office  forty-four  years  and  had  been  Gov- 
govemor,  aided  by  an  executive  council  and  emor-Qeneral  in  succession  of  three  of  the 
a  legislative  council.  Governor  (1909),  Sir  richest^  vice-royalties  of  the  empire,  he  died  a 
Henry  Edward  McCallum.  poor  man.   At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  was  a 

The  Maldive  Islands,  lying  600  miles  west  grand  councillor  of  the  empire, 
of  Ceylon,  are  nominally  tributaiy  to  the  Cey-      CHAPMAK,     HEifBT     Cadwalm.  An 
Ion  go^rnment    The  ber^^  Ai^^SS  pl^yician  nattSTlist,  died  Sen- 

at  Mali.    The  natives  (about  80.000)  are  Mo-  fg^g    jj^        ^^^^  Philadelphfa 

nammeoana.  jg^g  ^^^j  graduated  from  the  University  of 

CHAKBEBLAIK',  Geobqe  Eabl.  An  Pennsylvania  in  1864.  and  from  the  medical 
American  public  official.  United  States  Sena-  department  of  tbe  same  institution  in  1867. 
tor  (Democrat)  from  Oregon.  He  was  born  After  study  abroad,  he  became,  in  1870,  lee- 
in  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  1854,  and  graduated  from  turer  on  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  Uni- 
Washington  and  Lee  University  in  1876.  In  veirsity  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1880  he  was  ap- 
the  same  year  he  (removed  to  Oregon.  He  was  pointed  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine 
elMted  to  the  legislature  in  1880  and  was  dis-  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Jefferson 
triet  attorney  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  Medical  College.  From  1876  he  was  curator 
from  1884  to  1886.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Attomey-G«ieral  of  the  State  and  was  elected  Sciences.  His  studies  of  the  fauna  and  flora 
to  the  same  position  in  1892,  serving  until  and  the  deep  sea  life  of  the  coast  of  Maine  are 
1895.  He  was  elected  district  attorney  for  the  very  valuable.  Among  his  published  works 
Fourth  Judicial  District  for  a  four-year  term  are  Evolution  of  Life;  Treatise  Upon  Human 
in  1900,  and  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  Phyaiology,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
for  the  torms  1903-7  and  1907-11.  Senator  Toxicology  ( 1903).  He  contributed  also  to 
Chamberlain  is  a  Democrat,  but  in  spite  of  medical  journals. 

was  twice  elected  Governor  in  the  strongly      CHARITT  OBGAinZATION.     The  year 
lUmublican  State  of  Oregon^nd  occupies  the  jg^g  j^^^  ^j^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
nnfque  «>sition  of  having  been  elected  United  .  .        .      ^^^^^^^^  during  the  last  few  yiars 

SJ?*"                     if  J^P"^'!**""  in  dealing  with  relief  worl  and  philanthropy, 

nis  was  tex)ught  about  as  the  result  of  the  ^    conferences  have  been  more  inmeroua,  i 

opwation  of  the  primary  laws  in  Ore^n,  by  ,             attended,  and  uniformly  more 

which  the  voters  m   1908   indi<«ted  Senator  y^^^^^om^  ^  their  relations  one  to  inother. 

aamberlaln  as  their  choice  for  United  States  j     addition   to   the   National   Conference  of 

Senator.    The  legislators  elected  were  pledged  charities   and   Corrections   there   took  place 

♦  *               choice  and  therefore  g^^^    conferences,  an  international  conference, 

wa«  obliged  to  elect  Senator  Chamberlain,  al-  ^      Canadian  conference, 

ttiough  the  majority  of  them  opposed  him  po-  thirty-sixth  session  of  the  National 

uacaliy.    Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  held 

CHANG-  CHXH-TUNO.    A  Chinese  states-  at  Buffalo,  in  June,  tbe  attendanoe  showed  a 
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gain  both  from  the  more  conservative  States 
and  from  the  newefat  States.  There  was,  too, 
a  tendency  toward  broadening  the  work  ot  the 
Conference;  almost  every  department  has  an- 
nexed some  new  movement  more  or  less  closely 
related  to  itself.  "  Children "  now  supplants 
"  defectives  "  as  a  subdivision,  and  "  Neighbor- 
hoods and  Municipalities  "  has  been  annexed  to 
"  Needy- Families.  In  the  more  technical  sec- 
tions, such  as  "  Immigrants  "  and  "  Statistics," 
expert  talent  is  introducing  a  higher  degree  of 
efficiency.  The  Conference  draws  to  its  vicinity 
many  kindred  movements,  denominational  and 
sectional,  which  contribute  to  greater  aystema' 
tization  of  the  nation's  relief  work,  and  more 
ready  diffu&ion  of  ideas.  The  directors  of  the 
Bussel  Sage  Foundation,  board  of  probation, 
and  those  interested  in  juvenile  courts  met  in 
the  Conference  week. 

The  election  of  Jane  Addame  of  Chicago  as 
president  of  the  1910  Conference,  which  will 
meet  in  St.  Louis,  was  a  tribute  both  to  her 
and  to  the  work  done  by  many  women  in  the 
various  committees.  Alexander  Johnson,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  was  elected  general  secretary. 

In  the  section  meeting  devoted  to  Immi- 
grants, a  paper  on  "The  Immigrant  Finding 
Work,"  brought  out  clearly  the  part  that  un- 
reliable employment  agencies  play  in  creating 
vagrants.  The  adjustment  of  schools  and 
courts  to  the  immigrant's  needs,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  the  care  of  the  immigrant's  children 
also  were  carefully  treated. 

StaUsticat  data  on  the  various  problems 
treated  in  all  the  sections  was  furnished  by  the 
statistics  section,  and  added  greatly  to  an  in- 
telligent planning  of  the  next  year's  work. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  Lawbreakers,  Dr. 
Katharine  Bement  Davis  described  the  reform 
system  at  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  in 
Bedford,  where  girls  enjoy  working  at  such  un- 
usual open  air  occupations  as  concrete  walk 
laying,  stair-building,  and  ice  harvesting. 
Cons&uctive  education  instead  of  mere  protec- 
tion of  property  and  the  tendency  of  too  many 
laws  against  petty  misdemeanors  to  increase 
their  prevalence  were  discussed  by  other  speak- 
ers. 

The  discussions  on  public  health  treated  the 
milk  problem,  and  particularly  that  of  milk  for 
babies,  in  an  exhaustive  manner;  they  also  de- 
veloped the  need  of  more  effective  use  of  the 
already  large  body  of  knowledge  on  sanitation. 
Increased  efforts  are  to  be  made  in  the  future 
to  secure  greater  publicity  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference  and  for  the  aetivStieB 
and  policies  represented  in  it. 

State  conferences  were  held  during  the  fall 
in  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and 
Massachusetts.  The  New  York  conference  was 
the  occasion  of  an  exhibition  provided  by  pri- 
vate relief  institutions  of  the  State.  The  dis- 
cussions were  along  the  same  general  lines  as 
the  National  Conference. 

In  October,  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy opened  an  evening  course  for  social 
workers.  There  is  a  small  registration  fee,  ajid 
examination  and  a  diploma  to  all  who  complete 
the  course  are  parts  of  the  idea.  The  Society 
of  Jewish  Social  Workers  of  Greater  New  York 
raised  s  guaranty  fund  of  $1000  to  start  the 
course. 

Ca.na.da..  The  Canadian  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties  and  Corrections  was  held  at  Toronto, 


October  19-21.  The  attendance  was  very  small, 
in  spite  of  special  rates  on  the  railroads.  Tht 
following  subjects  were  treated  in  the  meet- 
ings; The  connection  between  unsanitary 
homes  and  crime;  work  bureaus  as  means  of 
helping  city  families  to  get  back  to  the  farms; 
more  closely  systematized  probation ;  the 
Church's  opportunity  to  engage  in  social  bet- 
terment; the  indeterminate  sentence;  and  the 
relief  of  indigent  tubercular  patients.  Mr.  J. 
J.  Kiko  testified  to  the  good  influence  of  woman 
probation  officers  on  truants  and  their  families. 
The  new  president  is  J.  P.  Downey,  of  Guelph, 
Ontario;  F.  M.  Nicholson,  of  Toronto,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Guelph,  Ontario,  in  1910. 

France.  Seven  international  philanthropic 
societies  in  joint  sessions  at  Paris  in  June, 
1909,  approved  plans  for  a  congress  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1910.  There  were  representatives 
present  from  nearly  all  countries  of  Europe, 
and  the  phases  of  relief  work  peculiar  to  each 
received  critical  attention.  M.  Loubet,  f<mner 
President  of  France,  and  M.  Le  Jeune,  Minister 
of  State  in  Belgium,  were  among  the  speakers. 
At  the  proposed  Congress  of  Copenhagen  the 
following  subjects  will  be  particularly  empha- 
sized:  Relief  of  sick  in  rural  communities; 
relief  of  aliens  and  a  study  of  forms  of.  inter- 
national agreement;  women  in  relief  work; 
and  relief  of  widows  with  young  children. 

CHAHTEH    BBFOBK.      See  GLEOTCnAL 

Refobu. 

CEASE,  Solon.  An  American  farmer  and 
former  politician,  died  November  23,  1909.  He 
was  born  at  Chase  Mills,  Maine,  in  1822,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
Gorham  Seminary.  He  was  a  lecturer,  editor 
and  stump  speaker  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  active  campaigners  for  the  Greenback 
Labor  party  fmm  1870  to  1884.  In  these 
campaigns  he  became  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  picturesque  figures.  Hie  was  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  and  made  a  tour  of  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  country  with  an  ox  team 
and  wagon  and  made  speeches  from  the  vehicle. 
When  the  Greenback  party  died  out  he  began 
the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper  and  during 
his  last  years  he  wrote  for  various  newspapers. 

GHAnCKABD,  Hipfoltte  Fbancois  Al- 
fred. A  French  merchant  and  art  collector, 
died  June  5,  1909,  He  was  bom  in  Paris  in 
1821  And  began  his  business  life  as  a  clerk  in 
a  shop  in  that  city.  In  1864  he  founded  the 
Magasins  du  Louvre,  in  which  he  introduced 
several  innovations  which  have  since  become 
features  of  great  department  stores — the  tick- 
eting of  goods,  the  privilege  of  return  or  ex- 
change, and  widespread  and  original  advertis- 
ing. The  business  grew  to  great  proportions, 
and  in  1885  M.  Chauchard  retired,  retaining, 
however,  a  share  of  the  stock,  which  was  said 
to  yield  him  over  $1,000,000  yearly.  He  gath- 
ored  together  a  wonderful  collection  of  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art.  Among  them  were 
seven  of  Millet's  pictures,  including  "The  An- 
gelus " ;  forty  Corots,  several  Rousseaus  and 
Meissoniers,  and  many  valuable  bronze  stat- 
ues, tapestries,  etc.  To  these  treasures  the 
French  nation  became  the  sole  heir.  M.  Chau- 
chard gave  liberally  to  charity.  He  had  many 
eccentricities,  among  them  the  fear  of  dying 
poor.  He  built  for  himself  a  mausoleum  at  an 
immense  cost.    His  funeral  in  Paris  was  at- 
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tended  by  riots,  in  which  an  oHemblaiga  of  and  Verchonky.   According  to  an  old-fashioned 

200,000  people  took  part.  notion,   originating   perhaps   in   medieval  al- 

RR-ATPPAtTOTTA   IMU'l'lTIITlOTT     A   kvs-  ''^^^J'  *  metal  combinea  with  an  Acid  radicle, 

te^'^f^^iST^Paf-edulttS.  ^Ti^'^f       JL^I  ^JO.*'™'  tr.'' 

founded  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.^in  1874  by  John  g^ffiffJ^f                                ^^V",  »  «',^^^'' 

S.  Vincent  and  Lewis  Miller.   The  local   work  A^S^i^L        f„               J  ^ 

of  the  Institution  is  done  in  connection  with  fZ^^^i^L^^  ^lightened               view  of 

a  summer  assembly  in  a  series  of  summer  ^ifj^Lf^S;,™    ^  I   tV"''i"       ""^  * 

schools.    The  year  1909  was  notable  for  sev-  ^Jf^S  „.S1«,      '  ^^^-l^^l 

eral  reasons,  among  them  for  the  continuance  S^^m'^tl  ^JTh'^^"     °  ^                ^^'^  Thu?. 

of  the  geneikl  pro^amme  and  for  the  popular  f„^'^^K?  ^^^S^'i/^  \" '"'dio le  is 

audien<^  the  ioat  notable  event  of  whictf  was  J^V'J^I'^JLi"                       "^fPf"^*  '°  * 

a  conwrt  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orches-  ijf.w^  T" 

tra  before  an  audience  of  8000  people.    Im-  fl^Z J«  TJI           ^^^^S^^  happns  to  be. 

portant  symposia  were  conducted  on  the  fol-  T^'.'^ 

lowing  BubjeSs:    Religious   Education,   Social  S^^l^  H    l]?    ^^^I^f'  • 

Serri^,  Priblems  of  I^igration,  Health  and  SL^ST^^™J?„"\"*'V'^**'1^ 

Efficiency,   and   Country   Life.     The   summer  tSl 

schools  in  1909  were  lafgely  attended,  the  chief  f           tendency.  caUed  le^nlcillly  the  eleo- 


and  Crafts  School  in  a  new  building  under  a  Pron?"nce<l  manner  upon  the  external  physical 
new  director  Henry  Turner  Bailey.  During  «>°dit>on8  of  temperature,  volume  and  pres- 
the  year  the  new  Arts  and  Crafts  building  was  ""^f-  ■»"t,/|ien,  if  under  one  set  of  conditions 
completed  and  a  new  Post-Office  and  Print  »°etal  has  a  greater  affinity  than  hydro- 
Shop  were  erected  at  an  expense  of  $30,000.  !l™J'*^  '•a**'?'^'  affinities  may  be 
The  Commercial  building,  burned  in  October.  IJ^I!?  "^ij^^*  under  another  set  of 
1908.  was  rebuilt  *t  an  expense  of  $46,000.  !!ff"°7^1i?"'}'**i"''.V  '!  Tariable 
cmnsiiL  R-  n*«TTNo  J'*?"^^  affinity,  its  dependence  upon 
CHBESR  See  Daibtino.  external  physical  conditions,  that  haTonly  t^n 
CHEMICAL  AmHXTT.  See  Chehib-  realized  by  chemists  in  recent  years.  Guided 
TBt.  *>y  the  new  conception  of  affinity,  Nernst  and 
CHEHICAX  SOCZETT.  AlCEUCAir.  See  ^amman  undertook,  some  years  ago,  to  keep 
rnSi^r  '«^^-^'»  AMiMCAH.  oeo  metallic  iinc  from  combining  with  and  dia- 
i,KEMiBTBT.  Bolving  iu  Bulphurio  acid  by  enclosing  them 
CTTEIffTSTBY.  General  Pboobess.  The  together  in  a  tube  containing  highly  corn- 
progress  of  chemical  science  during  lflO»  was  pressed  hydrogen  gas.  Under  the  conditions 
entirely  normal.  No  startling  chemicfJ  dis-  chosen  for  the  experiment,  the  affinity  of  zinc 
covery  came  once  more  to  deal  a  blow  to  !n-  for  the  sulphuric  acid  radicle  was  equal  to  the 
veterate  notions  of  what  Is  possible  and  what  affinity  for  that  radicle  possessed  by  hydrogen 
is  impossible,  and  to  arouse  a  new  enthusias-  under  a  pressure  of  270  pounds  per  square 
tic  confidence  in  the  future.  Nor  did  any  eud-  inch.  If  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  fell  be- 
den,  brilliant  generalization  come  to  disturb  low  this  figure,  the  zinc  was  victorious  in  its 
the  international  host  of  chemical  investigators  competition  with  the  hydrogen  for  the  posaes- 
and  attract  them  away  from  their  accuatomed  sion  of  the  acid  radicle.  As  aoon  as  the  hydro- 
fields  of  research.  This,  however,  does  not  gen  pressure  attained  its  270  pounds  per  square 
mean  that  chemistry  had  for  the  time  being  inch,  the  zinc  stopped  diaaolving  in  spite  of 
come  to  a  standstill.  On  the  contrary,  the  remaining  in  contact  with  much  free  acid.  It 
amount  of  new  knowledge  gathered  during  the  was  reascmably  expected  that  an  increase  of  the 
year  exceeded  by  far  that  gained  during  any  hydrogen  preaaure  beyond  270  pounds  would 
of  the  previous  years.  The  number  of  univer*  result  in  the  usual  reaction  being  reversed, 
sity  research  laboratories  is  rapidly  increasing,  that  is,  in  the  zinc  being  driven  out  of  aolu- 
Even  colleges  seem  to  be  waking  up  to  the  fact  tion  by  the  hydrc^n.  But,  for  some  reason 
that  _  students  can  receive  genuine  scientific  or  other,  this  part  of  Nernst  and  Tammann's 
training,  that  is,  training  in  the  art  of  grap-  experiment  gave  a  negative  result.  The  1909 
pUng  with  practical  problems,  only  in  an  at-  publication  of  Ipatieff  and  Verchovsky  contains 
moBphere  of  enterprise  and  research.  College  an  extended  series  of  results  corroborating  the 
professora  of  science,  especially  of  chemistry,  modern  view  of  affinity  in  every  direction.  Fol- 
are  therefore  more  and  mor«  expected,  not  only  lowing  are  some  of  their  most  important  ob- 
"to  know  what  the  Germans  have  done,"  but  servations:  At  temperatures  above  120'*  C 
to  be  on  the  level  of  independent  thought  and  (248'  P.),  hydrogen  under  comparatively  small 
practical  scientific  activity  themselves.  The  pressure  drove  metallic  copper  out  of  a  copper 
consequence  is  an  increasing  number  of  original  acetate  solution.  At  a  higher  temperature 
contributions  even  from  eolle^ate  laboratories,  hydrogen  under  a  pressure  of  3000  pounds  per 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give,  within  a  lim-  square  inch  readily  overcame  the  affinities  of 
ited  space,  an  adequate  account  of  the  progress  mercury  and  silver  for  acid  radicles  and  pre- 
of  chemUtiy  during  the  past  year.  The  brief  cipitated  these  metala  in  their  free  state  out 
and  fragmentary  account,  given  below,  of  a  of  aqueous  solutions  of  their  aalta.  The  metala 
number  of  ^ical  contributions  will  merely  nickel,  copper,  lead,  and  bismuth  were  likewise 
serve  to  indicate  the  principal  directions  of  overcome  by  compressed  hydrogen.  As  in  all 
chemical  reaearch.                       ....  research,  certain  obscure  phenomena  were  en- 
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abandoned   by   chemical   explorera.     But   the  nevertheless.    The  observations  are  not  merely 

main  principle  of  the  modern  view  of  chemical  curious,  but  full  of  general  scientific  interest, 

affinity  may  now  be  considered  as  demonstrated  because  of  their  bearing  on  the  problem  of  the 

by  experiment.  states  of  aggregation,  than  which  there  is  no 

In  &e  course  of  the  year  lAndoU  published  a  more  important  problem  in  all  pbysico-chemical 

final  general  summary  of  his  own  observations,  science, 

extending  over  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  and  A  promising  study  of  the  so-called  lifjuid 
of  the  experimental  results  of  other  investtga-  oryatals  was  begun  in  course  0f  the  year  by 
tors,  on  the  subject  of  the  conservation  of  mass  Von  Weimarn  at  St.  Petersburg.  Since  the  in- 
during  chemical  processes.  The  law  of  the  troduction  of  the  concept  of  liquid  crystals  into 
conservation  of  mass,  perhaps  the  most  fun-  science  by  Lehmann  twenty  years  ago,  numer- 
damental  law  in  all  natural  philosophy,  was  ous  attempts  have  been  made  to  decide  the 
first  established  by  the  founder  of  modem  question  as  to  whether  the  turbid  liquida  said 
chemistry,  the  frenchman  Lavoisier.  lAvoia-  to  be  crystalline  are  really  homogeneous  or 
ier  is  well  known  to  have  been  only  a  moder-  nothing  but  fine  suspensions.  Von  Weimarn 
ately  good  manipulator,  and  besides,  the  expert-  has  now  attacked  the  problem  with  the  ultra- 
mental  means  at  his  disposal  were  poor  as  com-  microscope.  The  conclusion  which  he  draws 
pared  with  those  of  present  day  chemistry,  from  his  experiments  is  that  crystalline  liquids 
And  so,  while  the  conservation  of  mass  is  in-  are  not  faomc^neous,  as  Lehmann  and  with  him 
directly  supported  by  innumerable  quantitative  a  majority  of  chemists  and  physicists  are  in- 
analyses  carried  out  during  the  nineteenth  cen*  dined  to  believe,  but  suspensions  of  exceed- 
tury,  the  question  has  been  raised  in  recent  ingly  fine  crystalline  solid  particles,  In  which, 
years  as  to  whether  chemical  processes  may  not  however,  the  crystal  forces  at  work  are  excep- 
involve  (perhaps  by  transformation  into  the  tionally  weak  and  which,  moreover,  are  in  mo- 
imponderable  ether)  sndi  minute  losses  of  bile  equilibrium  with  the  liquid  in  which  they 
matter  as  would  escape  the  attention  of  the  are  suspended.  It  would  be  rash  to  accept  Von 
clumist  engaged  in  ordinary  analytical  work.  Weimarn's  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  the  lim- 
Other  investigators  have  come  out  with  state-  ited  experimental  evidence  he  has  yet  produced, 
ments  at  least  throwing  doubt  on  the  absolute  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  safe  to  hope  for 
validity  of  the  conservation  principle.  Lan-  results  of  no  inconsiderable  value  from  a  con- 
dolt,  after  eighteen  years  of  the  most  pains-  tinuation  of  ultra-microscopic  studies  of  the 
taking  experimental   work,  involving  no  less  liquid  crystalline  state. 

than  fifteen  different  chemical  reactions,  and  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  methodology 
carried  out  with  all  the  means  and  methods  of  of  direct  osmotic  pressure  measurement  was 
modem  experimental  art,  now  puts  an  end  to  made  by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  working  in  col- 
all  doubt  on  the  subject.  Whatever,  then,  he  laboration  with  Mr.  Hartley.  The  principle  of 
tlie  ultimate  fate  of  uie  radio-active  atom,  and  the  new  method  proposed  by  these  investiga- 
of  material  atoms  in  general,  the  balance  fails  tors  is,  briefly,  as  follows:  It  is  well  known 
to  reveal  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  law  that  when  a  solution,  say,  of  cane  sugar,  is 
of  the  conservation  of  mass.  placed  in  a  cell  with  aemi-permeable  walls 
An  interesting  paper  concerning  the  critical  (usually  porous  porcelain  with  the  pores  clogged 
temperature  of  substances  was  published  by  up  with  fertiocyanide  of  copper),  and  the  whole 
Bradley,  Browne,  and  Hale.  Since  the  re-  immersed  in  pure  water,  water  will  enter  the 
searches  of  Andrews,  meuMrable  in  the  history  cell,  increasing  the  pressure  within  it,  until 
of  science,  it  is  generally  taught  tliat  for  every  that  measure  has  become  equal  to  the  osmotic 
substance  there  is  a  temperature  above  which  pressure  of  the  solution.  The  velocity  with 
it  cannot  exist  in  the  liquid  state  no  matter  which  water  will  Iie^n  to  flow  into  the  soln< 
how  great  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it.  That  tion  will  obviously  to  proportional  to  the  oso* 
temperature  is  generally  termed  the  critical  motie  pressure.  And  therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
temperature,  or  uie  critical  point,  of  the  sub*  possible  to  measure  the  osmotic  pressure  by 
stance.  While  certain  theoretical  consldera-  measuring  the  initial  rapidity  of  flow  of  water 
tions  seem  to  render  the  existence  of  such  a  into  the  cell.  It  is  this  simple  principle  that 
sharply  defined  temperature  point  a  priori  im-  Berkeley  and  Hartley  have  succeeded  in  devel- 
probable,  all  experience  hitherto  seemed  to  oping  into  a  practical  working  method  and 
have  established  it  as  a  matter  of  indubitable  have  utilized  in  carrying  out  a  series  of  oso- 
faet.  The  authors  of  the  recCTt  paper  in  ques*  motic  pressure  measurements.  Measurements 
tion  have  carefully  reexamined  the  behavior  of  the  flow  of  water  into  the  cell  yield  figures 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  at,  and  immediately  above,  proportional  to  the  osmotic  pressure  involved, 
its  critical  temperature,  which  is  generally  In  order  to  obtain  the  osmotic  pressures  them- 
known  to  lie  at  about  31.1°  C.  (87.98°  F.).  selves,  Berkeley  and  Hartley  also  measured  the 
At  temperatures  between  this  critical  point  and  velocity  with  which  water  would  enter  the 
about  38°  C,  that  is,  in  an  interval  of  about  cell  under  the  influence,  not  of  the  osmotio 
seven  degrees  above  the  critical  point,  Bradley  pressure  within  the  cell,  but  of  ordinary  hydro- 
and  his  collaborators  were  able  to  observe  rip-  static  pressures  from  without,  with  nothing  but 
pies — appatrently  liquid  carbonic  acid — ^mn-  pure  water  both  inside  and  outside  the  cell.  If 
ning  down  the  sides  of  the  tube  every  time  the  the  precaution  is  taken  of  keeping  the  tempera- 
volume  occupied  by  the  substance  was  more  or  ture  all  but  absolutely  constant,  the  method 
less  suddenly  compressed.  The  authors  con-  yields  figures  of  a  high  degree  of  precision, 
dude  that  a  liquid  does  not  really  cease  to  Even  very  small  osmotic  pressures  can  be 
exist  as  such  at  its  critical  point,  but  that,  be-  readily  determined  by  the  new  method, 
coming  equal  in  density  to  its  own  vapor,  it  Arthur  A.  Noyes,  with  a  group  of  assistants 
no  longer  forms  a  continuous  layer  occupying  and  students,  continued  his  able  investigations 
a  separate  part  of  the  tube,  but  distributes  of  aqueous  solutions  of  salts.  A  paper,  under 
itself  throughout  the  volume  of  the  latter  in  the  names  of  Noyes  and  Johnston,  published  in 
the  form  of  fine  particles,  which  are  liquid  the  September  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
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American  Chemical  Society,  deals  vith  sola-  of  fhe  results.    Furthermore,  as  tbe  published 

tioDS  of  more  complex  salts  than  had  hitherto  results  show,  the  total  probable  error  involved 

been  studied.    It  has  long  been  known  that  in  the  measurements  does  not  exceed  one-tenth 

salts  eraitaining  only  simple  univalent   ions,  of  one  per  cent.    In  other  words,  the  method 

such  as  ammonium  chloride,  sodium  nitrate,  is  highly  reliable  and  precise.    One  of  the  two 

potassium  bromide,  etc.,   are   associated  elec-  papers  points  out  that  no  property  of  a  sub- 

trolytically  to  all  but  exactly  the  same  extent  stance  is  more  characteristic  of  its  intimate 

in  solutions  containing  equivalent  quantities  physical  condition  than  its  vapor  pressure,  that 

of  them.     Noyes  and  Johnston's  study  showed  in  mixtures  the  partial  vapor  pressures  are  the 

that  this  principle  is  true,  not  only  for  salts  immediate  expression  of  the  molecular  condi- 

of  the  univalent,  but  for  a  set  of  salts  of  any  tion  and  mutual  influence  of  the  components, 

other  valence  type.   To  use  their  own  language,  and  that  therefrom  follows  the  impcvtant  rOle 

"  For  different  salts  of  the  same  ionic  type  at  played  by  vapor  pressures  in  physico-chemical 

any  definite  concentration  and  temperature  the  science  even  at  present,  and  the  still  more 

degree  of  ionization  is  approximately  the  same."  important  part  which  that  property  is  destined 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  electrolytic  disso-  to  play  in  the  development  of  knowledge  in  the 

ciation   theory,    Arrhenius    had    shown   that,  future.    The  second  of  the  two  papers  proposes 

curiously  enough,  with  rising  temperature  the  a  generalization  of  Raoult's  law,  making  it 

degree  of  dissociation  of  a  dissolved  salt  de-  valid,  not  only  for  infinitely  dilute  solutions, 

creases.    That  early  study  dealt,  again,  with  as  heretofore,  but  for  solutions  of  all  concen- 

mly  salts  of  the  simplest  valence  type.  Noyes  trations,  and  for  binary  mixtures  of  organic 


this  principle  to  hold  in  the  case  of  ccnnplex  this  thedreticaT  generalization  agree  with  Ro- 

salts,  and  demonstrates,  in  fact,  that  the  more  sanoff  and  Easley's  measurements  all  but  per- 

complex  the  salt  tbe  more  rapid  the  fall  of  fectly. 

its  dissociation  with  rising  temperature.     It  In   organic   chemistry   no   more  important 

may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  apparatus  work  was  carried  on  than  that  by  Emil  Fischer 

employed  in  this  investigation  was  the  con-  on  the  proteins.    The  contents  of  the  cells  from 

ductivity  bomb  invented  by  Arthur  A.  Noyes  which  living  tissues  are  built  up  consist  of 

himself  and  permitting  of  conductivity  meas-  highly   complicated  albuminous  bodies,  called 

nrements  at  almost  any  desired  temperature.  proUins.   These   albumens,   unlike   any  other 

A  most  important  result  of  the  investigation  naturally  occurring  substances,  will  alone,  in 

was   tbe   discovery   of  a   new   set  of   dis-  conjunction   with    water   and    salt,  furnish 

erepancies  between  the  degree  of  dissociation  nourishment  sufficient  for  animal  life  and  hence 

indicated  by  the  electrical  conductivity  and  are  of  extreme  importance  from  a  physiological 

that  indicated  by  the  freezing  temperatures  of  as    well    as    chemical    point   of    view.  The 

the  solutions  examined.    The  agreeing  results  synthesis  of  such  substances  Fischer  is  fast 

rielded  years  ago  by  the  two  different  physico-  approaching  step  by  step  in  the  laboratory, 

chemical  methods  in  question  formed  one  of  The  difliculties  of  investigating  the  constitution 

the  main  props  of  the  dissociation  theory  and  of  such  compounds  are  innumerable,  they  be- 

did  much  toward  its  incorporation  in  science,  ing  non-crystallizable,  non-volatile  substances, 

The  discrepancies  now  discovered  by  Noyes  and  and  consequently  purifiable  with  difficulty.  They 

Johnston,  together  with  some  discrepancies  ob-  are  extremely  sensitive  to  heat,  acids,  and  aleo- 

served  before,  point  to  the  incompleteness  of  hot,  and  therefore  very  liable  to  be  altered  dur- 

our  knowledge  of  solutions  and  seem  to  render  ing  ordinary  chemical  processes.  Their  molecular 

neoessaty  a  serions  modification  of  the  theory  complexity  is  very  great.   Molecular  weight 

of  solutions  now  bo  generally  adopted.    Thus  determinations  by  the  freezing  point  method 

Science  grows,  discovers  its  own  weak  points,  show  ^^-albumen,  for  instance,  to  have  a  molec- 

then  strengthens  them  by  new  growth.  ular  weiprht  of  15,000,  and  htemoglobin  one  of 

Two   contributions,   the   first   by   RosanofT,  SO.OOO.    Fischer  has  attacked  the  gigantic  proh- 

Lamb,  and  Breithut,  the  second  by  RosanofT  and  lem  of  determining  the  constitution  of  these 

Easley,  described  a  new  method  for  measuring  albuminoids   by   first  splitting   them   up  by 

the  partial  vapor  preaauree  of  bituiry  mixturee,  hydrolysis    into    simpler    substances,  amino- 

gave  the  results  of  an  extensive  series  of  meas-  acids,  whose  constitutions  were  determinable, 

uremente,  and  developed  a  thermo-dynamic  the-  and   whose  syntheses  were  consequently  pos- 

ory  of  the  results.  The  fundamental  principle  of  sible.    Nearly  all  of  the  numerous  amino-aclds 

thie  new  method  is  stated  in  one  of  the  papers  thus  obtained  from  the  naturally  occurring  al- 

In  the  following  terms:    "If  a  mixed  vapor  of  bumens  have  now  been  synthesized,  and  Fischer 

constant  composition  is  passed  through  a  liquid  is  engaged  in  combining  these  synthetic  acids 

mixture  of  the  same  components,  the  composi-  into  a  single  molecule  whose  reactions  shall  re- 

tion  and  temperature  of  the  liquid  will  stead-  semble  those  of  the  original  albuminoids.  The 

ily  change  until  complete  equilibrium,  as  re-  complexes  Fischer  has  now  synthesized,  while 

gards  both  temperature  and  pressure,  has  been  not  themselves  of  the  protein  class,  show  suffi- 

established.     A  stationary   temperature  will  cient  resemblance  to  the  naturally  occurring 

demonstrato   the   attainment   of  equilibrium,  substances  to  allow  us  to  deduce  the  probable 

The  vapor  bubbling  through  the  liquid  may  then  constitution  of  at  least  part  of  the  albumen 

be    oondensed   in   any   desired    quantity   and  molecule.    By  the  recorobuiing  of  these  amino- 

analyzed.    Identity  of  composition  of  two  or  acids,  Fischer  has  among  some  three  hundred 

more    consecutive   samples   of   the   condensed  complexes  synthesized  an  octadecapeptide  named 

vapor   will   be  additional  proof  that  perfect  levo  -  leucyl  -  triglycyl  -  levo  -  leucyl  .  triglycyl- 

equilibrium  had  been  esteblished  between  liquid  levo-leucyl-octaglycyl-glycine.  This  extraordinary 

and  vapor.    On  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  can  substance  has  all  the  properties  of  the  natural 

be  drawn  off  and  its  composition  determined  by  albumens,  it  is  the  most  complicated  system  of 

analysis."   The  new  method  is  valuable  in  the  known  conetitution  hitherto  synthesized.  Its 

first    place  because  it  carries  its  own  check  molecular  wei^t  is  1213.   As,  however,  the 
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flimplest  occurring  protein  has  a  molecular 
weight  approaching  10,000,  a  considerable  ad- 
vancement is  still  necesaai?  before  a  tme  al- 
buminoid can  be  eynthesized. 

Steady  advancement  in  the  aynthesia  of  alka- 
loida,  the  moat  important  of  which  are  found 
in  tlie  tissues  of  plants,  continues  to  he  made, 
owing  lareely  to  the  pharmacological  import- 
ance of  theise  subetances,  which  renders  a 
loiowledge  of  their  etnieture  of  the  utmost 
value.  Of  the  newest  synthetic  alkaloids, 
atovaine,  named  after  its  discoverer,  E.  Four- 
neau  (French  for  stove)  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, owing  to  its  marked  aniesthetic  properties. 
Stovaine,  which  is  the  hydrochloride  of  1- 
dimethylamino-2-ethyl-2-propanol-benzoyl  ester, 
is  merely  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  esters  of 
tertiary  alcohols  synthesized  by  Fourneau,  all 
of  which  act  as  local  amesthetics.  In  compari- 
son with  cocaine,  which  it  promises  largely  to 
supplant,  it  has  about  the  same  auBesthetio 
power,  but  it  is  only  one-third  to  one-half  as 
toxic,  and  its  effects  subside  more  rapidly.  It 
dilates  the  blood  vessels,  whereas  cocaine  con- 
tracts them.  Likewise.,  it  exerts  a  tonic  action 
on  the  heart.  A  mixture  of  stovaine  and 
strychnine  Is  used  for  producing  spinal 
anaesthesia.  The  discovery  of  the  valuable 
physiological  properties  of  this  substance  is 
stimulating  a  systematic  search  for  esters  of 
other  amino-tertiary-alcohol8>  having  the  same 
properties  In  an  even  more  marked  degree,  if 
possible. 

A  new  example  of  what  is  now  known  as 
"negative  catalysis"  was  found  by  Chapman 
and  MacMahon  in  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
oxygen  upon  the  reaction  between  chlorine  and 
hydrogen.  The  subject  as  mentioned  here  is  a 
contribution  to  that  most  important  chapter  of 
chemical  dynamics  dealing  with  catalytic  ac- 
tion, which,  acGordii^  to  Oswald's  definition, 
consists  in  a  hastening  effect  that  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  substances  has  upon  many  chemi- 
cal reactions.  The  most  celebrated  example 
of  such  an  effect  is  the  hastening  by  spongy 
platinum  of  the  combination  of  sulphur  dioxide 
with  oxygen,  which  has  revolutionized  the 
sulphuric  acid  industry.  Other  well  known  and 
remarkable  cases  of  reaction  catalysis  have  in 
recent  years  been  discovered,  by  Baker  and 
Dixon,  in  the  action  of  the  merest  traces  of 
moisture  on  the  reaction  between  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  as  well  as  between  hydrocen  and 
chlorine.  Thus,  the  reaction  between  absolntelr 
dry  chlorine  is  so  exceedingly  slow,  even  at  high 
temperatures,  that  ordinary  chemical  methods 
are  incapable  of  detecting  it.  But  so  great  is 
the  hastening  effect  of  the  merest  trace  of 
water  upon  this  reaction,  that  the  introduction 
of  a  trace  of  moisture  into  the  reacting  mix- 
ture produces  a  violent  explosion.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  chemists  are  eagerly  searching  for 
more  and  more  examples  of  catalysis.  They 
hope,  with  reason,  to  gain  insight  into  the 
mechanism  of  chemical  action  itself,  when 
catalysis  is  understood.  The  number  of  known 
oases  of  negative  catalysis,  that  is,  the  slowing 
up  of  reactions  by  the  presence  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, is  snuH  as  compared  with  the  number 
of  cases  of  positive  catalysis.  About  three 
years  ago  such  a  case  was  discovered  by  Hein- 
rich  Goldschmidt  in  the  action  of  water  upon 
the  combination  of  organic  acids  with  alcohols. 
According  to  Chapman  and  MacMahon,  the  re- 
action between  chlorine  and  hydrogenj  which  is 


BO  enormously  hastened  by  the  presence  of  water, 
is  rendered  much  slower  by  the  presence 
of  oxygen  gas.  In  fact,  they  find  the  velocity 
of  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  from 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  to  be  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  oxygen  present. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Walden  inversion  was  published 
In  course  of  the  year  by  McKenzie  and  Clough. 
The  Walden  inversion  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable puzzles  of  present  day  organic 
chemistry.  Since  Pasteur's  classical  researches 
on  the  tartaric  acids,  it  had  been  supposed  for 
many  years  that  an  optically  active  organic 
substance  could  not  possibly  be  transformed 
into  its  antipodal  variety  except  by  racemiza- 
tion.  In  other  words,  an  optically  active  sub- 
stance, if  changed  at  all,  would  be  transformed 
into  a  pair  of  substances  of  equal  and  opposite 
rotatory  powers,  the  resulting  "raoemie  mix- 
ture "  being  of  course  optically  inactive.  The 
first  exception  to  this  law  was  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  by  Walden,  and  since  then  several 
farther  exceptions  have  been  reported  by  Emil 
Fischer  and  other  investigators.  McKenzie  and 
Clough'a  paper  describes  a  method  by  which 
dextro-mandelic  acid  may  be  transformed  into 
levo-mandelic  and  back  again.  When,  namely, 
phosphorus  pentachlortde  is  allowed  to  act  on 
dextro-mandelic  acid,  it  is  transformed  into  a 
ehloro  -  phenyl  •  acetic  acid.  This,  in  turn, 
treated  with  ammonia,  yields  an  amino-phenyl- 
acetic  acid.  Finally,  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
upon  the  last-named  compound,  gives  a  man- 
delic  acid.  But,  and  this  is  the  main  point  in 
the  matter,  the  mandelic  acid  so  obtained  is 
not  the  dextro-mandelic  acid  started  with,  but 
the  antipodal  levo-mandelic  acid.  Conversely, 
if  levo-mandelic  acid  is  started  with,  the  con* 
■ecutive  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
ammonia,  and  nitrous  acid,  leads  to  the  dextro- 
rotatory variety  of  mandelic  acid.  A  rational 
theoretical  explanation  of  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  the  Walden  inversion  hag  not 
yet  been  advanced.  Jfeanwhile,  as  regards  the 
step  of  McKenzie  and  Clough's  process  at  which 
inversion  takes  place,  these  authors  justly  be- 
lieve that  the  inverting  agent  is  ammonia. 
Their  view  is  corroborated  by  the  observation 
that  levo-amino-phenyl-acetic  acid,  inverted  into 
dextro-bromo-phenyl-Bctetic  acid  by  the  action 
of  nitrosyl  bromide,  is  re-obtained  in  its  orig- 
inal form  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  the 
latter  compound.  The  mechanism  of  McKenzie 
and  dough's  process  would,  therefore,  appear 
to  be  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  in- 
version of  valine  described  by  Fischer  and 
Scheibler  in  1908.  A  theory  of  the  Walden 
inversion,  when  it  appears,  will  undoubtedly 
make  a  new  epoch  in  organic  chemistry. 

Claude  succeeded  in  re-determining  the 
amounts  of  hydrogen,  neon,  and  helium  in  the 
air.  According  to  these  newest  measurements, 
the  air  contains  0.0001  per  cent,  hydrogen  gas, 
0.0005  per  cent,  helium  and  0.0015  per  cent, 
neon.  No  wonder  that  one  hundred  years  pf 
air-analyzing  by  ordinary  chemical  methods  bad 
failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  these  gases. 

An  international  group  of  investigators,  with 
Theodore  William  Richards,  of  Harvard,  by  far 
the  most  important  figure  in  the  group,  con- 
tinued work  on  the  determination  oi  those  im- 
portant constants  of  nature,  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  chemical  elements.  Richards's  collected 
papers  on  the  atomic  weights,  published  during 
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the  year  in  the  form  of  a  volume  of  nearly  900  times  the  lifting  power  of  coal  gas,  its  nw  Is 
pages  in  German,  is  a  towering  monument  for  preferred.  By  the  ordinary  method  of  prepar- 
American  science  of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  ing  hydrogen,  as  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul- 
The  international  committee  of  aEomic  weights  phurio  acid  on  iron  or  zinc,  the  cost  was  from 
adopted  a  number  of  recently  published  dSer-  $4.25  to  $7  per  1000  cubic  feet.  A  new  method 
ininations,  of  which  the  most  important  fol-  proposed  in  Germany  is  based  on  the  inter- 
low.  On  the  tnsis  of  William  A.  Noyes's  action  between  steam  and  iron  (in  the  form  of 
Bynthesis  of  water,  and  of  a  number  of  older  Iwrings  or  turnings)  at  a  red  heat  wherel^ 
data,  tiie  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  magnetic  iron  oxide  ia  formed  and  hydrogen  is 
1.00779.  On  the  basis  of  determinations  by  liberated.  Another  process  involves  the  reac* 
William  A.  Noyes  and  Weber,  and  by  others,  tion  at  300"  C.  between  water  gas  and  calcium 
the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  is  35.460.  The  carbide.  The  latter  substance  combines  with 
atomic  weights  of  some  of  the  other  elements  the  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
are:  aulphur,  32.070;  lead,  207.10;  cadmium,  nitrogen  present  in  the  water  gas  and  hydrogen 
from  112.50  to  112.88;  tellurium,  127.5  (T);  alone  remains  in  the  gaseous  form.  The  gas 
palladium,  106.76;  niobium,  83.5;  radium,  thus  obtained  does  not  require  further  purifica- 
226.4.  Several  speculative  papers  were  pub-  tion  before  being  conducted  to  gasometers  for 
lished,  as  usual,  during  the  year,  attempting  the  purpose  of  storage.  This  cheapened 
to  find  and  explain  relationships  between  these  hydrogen,  98  per  cent,  pure,  is  offered  for  sale 
characteristic  constants  of  the  elements.  As  at  $1  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  oxygen  of  com- 
yet  all  these  speculations  have  been  like  sparks  merce  is  now  chiefly  obtained  by  decomposing 
in  the  deep  night;  they  have  neither  lasted  nor  water  electrically  or  by  means  of  liquid  air, 
left  any  light  worth  speaking  of.  from  which  the  nitrogen,  being  more  volatile 

CHEMISTBY,  iNDraTBiAL.  The  advances  than  the  oxygen,  evaporates,  leaving  the  latter, 
made  during  1909  fail  to  reveal  any  very  For  the  production  of  liquid  air  two  processes 
great  discoveries,  although  distinct  progress  is  ^re  used,  that  of  von  Linde,  whose  machines 
evident.  The  results  seem  to  show  careful  and  give  800  to  1600  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  an  hour, 
persistent  efforts  toward  the  improvement  of  of  Claude,  whose  apparatus  yields 
details  in  proceases  together  with  the  announce-  ^^00  to  3000  cubia  feet  hournr.  The  Linde 
ments  of  new  products,  the  value  of  most  of  company  has  in  Germany  four  »ctories  for  the 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  the  test  of  separation  of  the  oxygen  from  liquefied  air. 
time.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  develop-  In  F&ris  the  factory  of  Bardot  is  using  power- 
ment  of  industry  in  the  United  States  is  shown  Linde  machines,  and  two  factories  for  pro- 
by  the  endowment  of  fellowships  in  various  ducing  15,000  cubic  feet  are  in  process  of  con- 
universities  by  chemical  manufacturing  firms  struction  in  Hamburg  and  Gleiswitz.  The 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  incumbent  to  quantity  of  oxygen  turned  out  by  the  Linde 
prosecute  researches  on  the  technology  of  the  processes  alone  is  estimated  at  about  30,000,000 
industries  concerned.  cubic  feet  yearly. 

Oboarizations.  In  the  United  States  the  Nitboqen.  Methods  for  the  successful  ex- 
American  Chemical  Society,  presided  over  by  traction  of  nitrogen  from  air  and  its  combina- 
Willis  E.  Whitney,  held  general  meetings  in  ^o™  of  a  nitrate  continue  to  be 
Detroit,  Mich.,  during  July  29-JuIy  2,  and  in  desM-ibed.  Plants  have  been  established  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  during  December  27-81.  New  Norway,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  European 
local  sections  have  been  established  in  Mil-  oountries,  and  in  Canada.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
waukee,  Wis.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Seattle,  Wash.,  duction  of  lime  nitrogen  containing  20  per  cent, 
and  Columbia,  Mo.  On  November  6  its  Nichols  nitrogen  is  given  as  ranging  from  $52.11  tq 
medal  was  awarded  to  Leo  H.  Baekeland  for  his  *«0.79  a  metric  ton.  1.  e.,  2204  tons.  Experi' 
researches  leading  to  the  discovery  of  bakelite.  nients  with  fertilizers  made  synthetically  in 
The  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  comparison  with  Chilean  saltpetre  are  gener- 
held  its  second  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  a"y  favorable  to  the  artificial  product.  An 
Pa.,  December  810,  with  Samuel  P.  Sadtler  aluminum  nitride  for  use  as  fertilizer  is  being 
as  its  president.  It  first  meeting  was  in  Pitts-  ™ade  m  Mulhausen,  Alsace,  by  first  ^paring 
burg.  Pa.,  in  1908.  The  Society  of  Chemical  ^  aluminum  carbide  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
Industry  of  Great  Britain  held  its  28th  annual  alumina  and  carbon  in  an  electric  furnace, 
meeting  in  London  on  May  20,  and  for  a  third  Th>»  «  then  mixed  with  a  fresh  quantity  of 
time  honored  the  United  States  by  electing  alumina  and  heated  with  nitrogen  gas.  The 
Ira,  Remsen,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universitv,  inventor  has  obtained  a  crystalline  aluminum 
as  its  president.  The  membership  was  reported  nitride  that  contains  as  much  "as  34  per  cent, 
as  4520.  The  seventh  International  Congress  of  nitrogen.  A  new  process  for  producing  am- 
of  Applied  Chemistry  was  held  in  London  dur-  nionia  from  atmospheric  nitrogen  has  been  de- 
ing  May  27-June  2,  with  Sir  Henry  E.  Roacoe  veloped  from  experiments  in  the  synthesis  of 
as  president  of  honor,  and  Sir  William  Ramaav  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  cMisists  essentially  in 
as  active  president.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  was  passing  over  iron  at  a  dull  red  heat  a  mixture 
chairman  of  the  American  Committee.  It  was  of  equal  volumes  of  air  and  coa!  gas  previously 
decided  to  hold  the  next  Congress  in  the  United  moistened  by  passing  through  distilled  water. 
States  in  1912,  and  for  it  E.  W.  Morley  was  The  yield  of  ammonia  varied  greatly  with  the 
nominated  for  the  honorary,  and  W.  H.  Nichols  temperature,  the  best  results  being  obtained 
for  the  active  presidency.  During  October  14-23,  between  300"  and  350".  C. 

the  first  annual  Exhibition  of  Chemical  Indus-  Metals.  The  cheapness  of  aluminum  is  re- 
tries was  held  in  London.  suiting  more  and  more  in  its  increasing  use  as 
Htdbogeit  and  Oxtqen.  The  science  of  a  substitute  for  copper,  especially  where  li^ht- 
aSronautics  has  led  to  the  study  of  cheapening  nesa  is  desired,  as  in  the  making  of  flying- 
tlw  cost  of  the  buoyant  gas  employed  in  bal-  machines.  An  alloy,  called  magnalium,  is  made 
loons.  Ordinary  illuminating  gas  has  gener-  by  melting  together  aluminum  and  magnesium 
ally  been  used,  but  as  hydrogen  has  over  seven  in  a  vacuum  and  then  allowing  the  compound 
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formed  to  cool  in  a  vacuum  or  under  a  prenure 
of  100  to  200  atmospheres.  Different  percent- 
ages of  the  constituent  metals  are  used.  This 
alloy,  which  has  a  very  low  specific  gravity,  is 
a  solid  silver-white  metal  that  is  capable  of  tak- 
ing on  high  polish.  Besides  its  use  in  the 
conBtruetioa  of  aSroplanes,  it  is  employed  in 
Germany  as  a  reflecting  material  for  mirrors 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  tubes. 
The  harder  varieties  ot  mi^nalium  may  be  cast 
in  the  same  way  aa  aluminum.  The  discovery 
of  an  ore  of  antimony,  said  to  contain  60  per 
cent,  of  the  metal,  in  Servia,  is  of  interest,  as 
that  country  exported  to  the  United  States, 
during  1908,  antimony  valued  at  about  $3000. 
The  extracting  of  the  metal  in  Germany^  is  by 
treating  antimony  sulphide  with  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  presence  of  potassium  sulphate  at  a 
temperature  of  ISO"  G.  and  boiling  out  the  re< 
suiting  compound  formed  by  the  antimony  with 
the  potassium  salt.  From  this  solution  the 
oxide  of  antimony  may  be  separated  out  by 
crystallization  as  white  needles.  Radium  con- 
tinues to  occupy  the  attention  of  chemists. 
The  sources  of  supply  have  been  increased  by 
the  discovery  of  radium  in  the  refuse  of  the 
abandoned  copper  and  tin  mines  of  Cornwall, 
England.  An  improved  process  for  its  extrac- 
tion by  means  of  which  the  radium  is  obtained 
directly,  is  announced,  and  the  eborter  time  re* 
quired  for  this  process  is  a  valuable  feature. 
The  finding  of  uranium  deposits  containing 
radium  is  reported  from  Portugal  and  from 
California,  and  from  Vienna  is  the  statement 
that  from  the  deposits  of  Joachimsthal,  the 
Minister  of  Labor  of  Austria  will  sell  radium 
in  vials,  each  to  contain  60  milligrams  of  S 
per  cent,  radium  or  30  milligrams  of  10  per 
cent,  radium,  the  price  of  such  a  vial  to  be 
1080  crowns  (about  $216),  as  the  present 
market  value  of  pure  radium  Is  estimated  at 
$60,000  a  gram.  Radium  institutes  have  been 
founded  in  Vienna  and  in  New  York  City  for 
the  study  of  radium  and  its  applications, 
largely,  however,  with  a  view  to  its  use  in 
medicine. 

Mbtaixubot.  The  steel  manufacturers  of 
Sheffield,  England,  early  in  the  year  announced 
their  production  of  a  steel  with  a  cutting 
power  quadruple  that  of  any  now  known  to 
metallurgy.  This  new  product  is  said  to  be  the 
first  high  speed  steel  that  can  be  hardened  in 
cold  water  without  danger.  Its  improved 
nature  is  due  to  the  hardening  effect  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  certain  metals  that  are 
used  instead  of  carbon.  More  recently  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  have  made  claims  for  a 
high  speed  steel  with  a  cutting  power  of  seven 
limes  that  of  the  ordinary  steel.  A  torch 
operated  hy  oxygen  and  acetylene,  producing  a 
heat  of  4000°  C,  has  been  invented  in  Cleve- 
land. By  means  of  it  it  is  possible  to  weld 
aluminum.  The  torch  makes  a  flame  that  will 
cut  through  two  inches  of  solid  steel  in  less 
than  a  minute  and  pierce  a  12-inch  piece  of 
the  hardest  steel  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  displayed  by  metals 
under  certain  conditions  are  strikingly  like 
those  of  organic  bodies  suffering  from  disease. 
Yellow  phosphorus  gradually  assumes  a  new 
complexion  if  left  to  the  agencies  of  time, 
finishing  a  beautiful  datk  red.  The  change 
that  occurs  when  metallic  tin  crumbles  to  a 
gray  powder  when  exposed  to  the  cold  is  known 
as  "tin  plague"  and  it  is  known  ttiat  the 


smooth  surface  of  the  metal  after  an  exposure 
to  16°-45°  G.  for  two  years  becomes  brittle 
and  crystalliqe.  "  Tin  plague "  is  even  infee- 
tious,  for  on  inoculating  other  masses  of  smooth 
polished  tin  with  small  portions  of  the  crystal- 
line metal,  the  "  disease "  spreads.  Tinfoil 
succumbs  to  the  infection  in  the  same  way  and 
becomes  crystalline  and  tvittle  right  through. 
It  would  even  appear  that  certain  metals  have 
their  "  illnesses,*'  as  if  their  activities  were 
interfered  with  by  a  toxic  process  which  may 
be  pushed  in  many  cases  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  metal  "  dies."  It  has  been  found  that 
platinum,  for  example,  in  its  colloidal  form,  in 
which  it  is  very  remarkably  active,  is  positively 
"  poisoned  "  by  prussic  acid  or  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  its  great  energies  cease  to  act;  it 
U  killed. 

FiBBB  AHD  WooK  In  Australia  there  baa 
been  found  b  fibre  resulting  from  the  sheddings 
of  the  leaf  sheaf  of  a  sea  grass,  which  occurs 
in  large  quantities  and  has  great  commercial 
posaibilities.  It  will  spin  and  weave  in  union 
with  wool,  and  will  also  take  dye  equally  well, 
being  the  only  vegetable  fibre  to  do  this.  It  is 
practically  non-inflammable,  and  it  is  to  that 
extent  a  non-conductor.  It  does  not  shrink, 
and  has  more  resilience  than  kapok.  It  is  also 
found  to  be  as  good  for  ship  calking  aa  oakum. 
George  D.  Frankforter,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
describes  a  process  of  saving  wood  pulp  from 
fir  timber.  He  places  small  pieces  of  waste 
wood  or  sawdust  in  a  steel  incline  over  a 
furnace  and  forces  distillation  of  the  waste 
wood  by  saturating  it  with  carbon  disulphide, 
or  gasoline,  thus  causing  the  turpentine  and 
roBin  to  pass  ofi  as  gases  and  leaving  the  wood 
pulp  free  from  pitch  and  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  wood  pulp  sulphite  liquor,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  without  value,  may  be  used 
as  a  road-dressing,  yielding  results  showing 
that  it  compares  favorably  with  oil  and  tar 
when  similarly  employed.  A  report  from  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  in  Wash- 
ington shows  that  it  is  possible  to  use  a 
chemical  solution  or  "  bath that  makes  the 
tough  fibre  of  the  banknote  as  good  as  new, 
does  not  injure  the  ink,  and  completely  elim- 
inates any  dangerous  bacteria.  Melted  wood  is 
a  novelty  from  France.  Its  preparation  is 
described  as  follows:  A  metal  receiver  having 
a  double  bottom  through  which  superheated 
steam  passes,  is  filled  with  bita  of  wood;  it  is 
closed  by  a  lid  provided  with  a  tube  and  stop* 
cock  communicating  with  an  appalratus  for 
exhausting  the  air.  When  the  wood  thus  kept 
in  a  vacuum  is  heated  above  140°  C.,  the  water 
and  other  volatile  substances  are  drawn  off  hy 
means  of  the  exhausting  apparatus,  after  which 
the  heating  is  continued  for  three  hours.  Iliere 
then  take  place  a  complex  aeriea  of  reactions 
and  phenomena  analogous  to  those  that  accom- 
pany the  distillation  of  wood  in  a  closed  vessel, 
and  in  this  way  all  the  so-called  pyrogenous 
products  are  separated;  these  in  turn  are  drawn 
off,  condensed,  and  separated  so  that  they  may 
be  utilized  commercially.  There  remain  in  the 
receptacle  only  the  fibrous  skeleton  of  the  wood 
and  the  mineral  salts,  which,  taken  tt^ther, 
constitute  a  fuaible  mass.  This  is  allowed  to 
cool  slowly,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  and 
then  placed  in  a  second  boiler  which,  after  the 
air  has  been  exhausted,  ia  filled  with  nitn^een 
under  a  pressure  of  1.6  to  2  atmospheres.  The 
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whole  is  heated  to  600°  C.  for  two  honrB,  and  in  the  printing  of  oottona  it  enables  the  maan- 
at  the  end  of  this  time  the  wood  is  melt«d  into  facturers  to  produce  a  clearer  and  brighter  tone 
a  homogeneous,  hard  mass.  than  is  obtained  by  acetic  acid.    It  may  be 

Explosives,  (^ar  Guttman  in  a  series  of  utilized  also  for  dissolving  dyestuffs  and  as  an 
Cantor  lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  So-  antiseptic  in  finished  materials.  A  non-inflam- 
ciety  of  Arts  in  London  in  1909  reviewed  the  mable  celluloid  called  "  cellite "  is  novr  manu- 
eatire  field  of  progress  in  blasting  and  military  factured  in  Germany  by  substituting  various 
explosives.  The  latest  explosive  to  be  invented  artificial  chemical  products  similar  to  the  cam- 
in  Germany  is  called  "  ammonal,"  It  is  essen-  phor  now  used  in  prejtaring  ordinary  celluloid, 
tially  a  mixture  of  pnlverized  aluminum  with  Also  from  Germany  is  a  new  pigment  called 
ammonium  nitrate.  Its  method  of  operation  is  "  vitralin."  It  is  a  highly  lustrous  paint  which 
as  follows:  The  pulverised  aluminum,  on  being  can  be  applied  to  surfaces  with  the  same  care 
i^ited,  takes  up  the  oxygen  of  the  ammonium  as  ordinary  paints  and  has  remarkable  disin- 
nitrate,  generating  an  enormous  amount  of  heat,  fecting  properties,  hence  its  use  in  sick  rooms 
and  ^  expanding  the  gaseous  product  with  ex-  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  disease  germs  is 
plosive  force.  Other  explosives  evolve  noxious  recommended.  Alcohol  may  be  obtained  by  ex- 
vapors,  but  ammonal  gives  off  only  nitrogen,  posing  sawdust  to  sulphurous  acid  gas,  by  means 
oxygen,  and  steam,  all  substances  beneficial,  of  which  a  chemical  action  is  induced  which 
rather  than  harmful.  A  further  advantage  of  enables  the  alcohol  to  be  generated  withoat  be- 
ammonal  is  the  complete  safety  of  its  manufao-  ing  mixed  with  or  contaminated  by  the  sulphur 
ture.  An  exjdosiva  called  "  gerite "  haji  been  as  was  the  case  when  sawdust  was  macerated 
tested  in  Italy  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  shat-  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  older  pro- 
tered  steel  armor  plate  an  inch  in  thickness  cesses.  It  is  claimed  that  wood  alcohol  made 
which  an  equal  quantity  of  dynamite  had  been  by  this  new  method  con  be  drunk  or  used  tor 
unable  to  bend.  The  French  authorities  an-  any  purpose  to  which  pure  alcohol  ia  applied, 
nounoe  that  Vielle  has  produced  an  absolutely  One  metric  ton  (2204  pounds)  of  sawdust  yields 
stable  smokeless  powder.  Its  ballistic  qualities  by  this  process  100  litres  or  27-47  gallons  of 
are  slightly  superior  to  those  of  the  present  alcohol,  20  kilos  (42  pounds)  of  acetic  acid  and 
powder  hut  do  not  differ  enough  from  the  latter  the  residue  or  spent  sawdust  is  pressed  into 
to  necessitate  the  least  change  or  modification  briquettes  and  used  as  fuel.  The  increasing 
In  either  weapons  or  projectiles.  scarcity  of  natural  fuels  has  led  to  the  growing 

Petbouuic  On  August  28  occurred  the  use  of  liquid  or  blau  gas,  and  in  Germany  it 
semi-centennial  of  the  sinking  of  the  first  pe-  has  been  employed  for  Hghtlng  trains.  It  is  de- 
troleum  well  in  the  United  States.  During  scribed  as  a  transportable  liquid  which  is  sim* 
1908  the  crude  oil  taken  from  below  the  surface  ply  evaporated  as  used,  and  can  be  used  for 
in  this  country  amounted  to  183,181,084  barrels  lighting,  heating,  cooking,  soldering,  and  weld- 
of  42  gallons  each,  representing  at  the  wells  a  ing  purposes.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  non- 
value  of  $134,000,000.  In  fifty  years  petroleum  poisonous  and  its  explosiveness  is  about  three 
has  risen  from  industrial  and  commercial  non-  times  less  than  coal  gas.  This  gas  is  obtained 
existence  to  ttie  fourth  place  in  the  natural  and  1^  the  dry  distillation  of  raw  petroleum  ana 
manufactured  products  of  the  United  States,  of  by-products  of  the  lignite  and  oil  industries. 
Its  volume  and  value  are  surpassed  only  by  Factories  for  the  production  of  this  gas  have 
food-stuffs,  cotton,  and  iron  and  steel.  Although  been  established  in  New  York  and  in  Boston, 
discovery  and  development  of  petroleum  have  Water  purification  by  ozone,  although  success* 
progressed  elsewhere,  nevertheless  the  United  ful  in  Europe,  was  not  put  into  practical  ap* 
States  still  furnishes  64  per  cent,  of  the  produc-  plication  in  America  until  this  year,  when  in 
tion  of  the  entire  world.  Lindsay,  Ontario,  a  small  plant  was  installed 

Miscellaneous,  "  Bakelite "  is  the  name  of  a  where  1,600,000  ^lons  a  day  were  purified  at 
new  compound  that  chemically  is  oxybem^l-  Initial  cost  of  97000  with  the  expenditure  of 
methylenf^lyool  anhydride,  hut  for  the  sake  of  not  more  than  ten  horse-power.  The  taxme  ia 
euphony  is  called  Bakelite,  after  its  inventor,  produced  by  the  action  of  a  high  tension  electric 
It  is  a  coal-tar  product,  combining  the  proper-  discharge  on  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  special 
ties  of  amber,  celluloid,  and  carbon.  It  is  much  value  of  this  purification  is  the  destruction  of 
cheaper  than  either  celluloid  or  hard  rubber,  germs.  When  a  bacillus  comes  in  contact  with 
though  not  so  flexible  or  elastic.  It  ia  valuable  a  bubble  of  ozonised  air  the  carbon  of  its  body 
for  electrical  insulation  where  a  high  voltage  combines  with  oxygen  and  the  bacillus  is  con- 
current is  used,  as  it  greatly  reduces  the  lia-  aumed  completely.  The  resulting  carbon  dioxide 
bility  of  burning  oiit  under  overload.  Formic  partially  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
acid  is  finding  greater  use  than  formerly.  The  passes  off  into  air,  and  ia  partially  taken  up  by 
Shemically  pure  acid  is  used  in  small  quanti-  the  water.  This  gives  to  it  its  brightiiesB  and 
ties  for  medical  purposes,  and  also  to  some  ex-  pleasant  taste.  Silundrum  or  silicified  carbon 
tent  in  the  manufacture  of  fruit  essences.  Its  is  a  product  that  ia  obtained  when  carbon  ia 
chief  commercial  application,  however,  is  in  dye-  heated  in  the  vapor  of  silicon.  It  is  fire-proof, 
ing  and  tanning,  where  its  corrosive  effect  is  of  can  be  heated  in  the  air  up  to  1600°  C.  with- 

ri.t  value.  For  dyeing  purposes  formic  acid  out  showing  any  oxidation.  At  about  1700°  the 
substituted  in  cases  in  which  formerly  30  silicon  loaves  the  carbon  and  combines  with  the 
per  cent,  acetic  acid  was  used.  As  a  mixture  oxy^n  of  the  air,  Silundrum  cannot  be  melted, 
it  ia  preferred  to  sulphuric  acid,  because  it  ia  It  is  used  for  heating-apparatus  for  melting 
harmless  to  thread  and  tissue  and  produces  a  metals  and  for  electric  muffles  or  high  tempera- 
more  equal  color  effect.  In  the  dye  bath  It  has  ture-ovens  for  laboratories.  A  glass  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  better  fixing  agent  than  acetic  invented  in  France  that  is  refractory  to  the 
acid,  and  it  can  be  used  in  connection  with  all  action  of  acids  and  opposes  to  the  passage  of  the 
kinds  of  tissue.  It  gives  to  mercerized  cotton  electric  current  a  resistance  nearly  1000  times 
the  rustling  effect  of  silk,  and  it  is  cheaper  than  smaller  than  that  of  ordinary  glass.  The  new 
citeic  or  tartaric  acid.  In  the  silk  trades  it  is  glass  is  used  for  making  the  disks  of  electro- 
used  advantageously  to  produce  the  sheen,  ana  metres  and  electroscopes.    In  these  latter  de- 
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vices  thin  filaments  of  the  new  glass  may  even 
be  substituted  for  the  usual  gold  leaves. 

CHESS.  The  international  championship 
cheas  tournament,  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  re- 
sulted in  a  tie  between  Dr.  E.  Lasker,  the  world's 
champion,  and  A.  Bubenstein,  the  Susslaa- 
ohampion.  Dr.  Lasker  easily  won  his  match 
at  Paris  with  D.  Janewski,  losing  only  one 

fime  in  the  contest.  The  match  for  the  United 
tates  championship  held  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  F.  J.  Marahall,  who  won 
7  games  from  J.  W,  Showalter,  lost  2  and  drew 
3.  The  Anglo-American  cable  match  for  the 
Sir  George  Newnes  trophy  was  won  by  the 
British  tram  by  a  score  of  6  games  to  4.  The 
coll^ans,  however,  fared  better  in  their  an- 
nual cable  match,  winning  4}  games  and  losing 
1).  The  seventeenth  Intercollegiate  Tourna- 
ment was  won  by  Princeton,  with  7J  victories 
and  4i  defeats.  Harvard  was  second  and  Co- 
lumbia, the  winner  in  1908,  third.  In  the  tenth 
Trinngular  College  Chess  I.(>ague  Tournament 
Pennsylvania  was  an  easy  victor,  losing  only 
one  game  out  of  eight.  This  victory  gave  Penn- 
^Ivania  permanent  possession  of  the  second 
leaae  L.  Bice  trophy,  Cornell  holding  the  first 
one  contested  for.  A  feature  of  the  1909  chess 
history  was  the  remarkable  showing  made  by 
Jos6  R.  Capablanca,  the  young  Cuban  champion. 
He  easily  defeated  the  international  player,  F. 
J.  Marshall,  and  in  an  extended  tour  of  the 
United  States  he  played  720  games,  of  which 
68H  resulted  in  victories. 
CHICAGO.  See  Illinois. 
CHICAGO,  UNivixsnT  or.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning,  at  Chicago,  111.,  founded  in 
1891,  by  John  D.  Rockefeller.  The  number  of 
students  for  the  year  July  1,  1908,  to  June  30, 
1909,  was  6659.  This  includes  all  individuals 
registered  throughout  the  year,  including  the 
summer  quarter.  In  order  to  make  this  com- 
parable with  other  institutions  it  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  basis  in  which  the  unit  is  one  indi- 
vidual in  residence  for  nine  months.  The  num> 
ber  thus  computed  would  be  3639.  The  faculty 
numbered  330,  including  60  assistants.  There 
were  491,481  books  in  the  library.  A  number 
of  gifts  were  promised  during  the  year,  but  none 
were  actually  paid  in,  and  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  University,  are  not  counted  as 
being  made.  The  most  important  changes  in 
the  faculty  during  the  year  were  the  election 
of  Professor  C.  H.  Judd,  formerly  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, to  the  Headship  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Director  of  the  College  of 
Education,  and  the  appointment  of  Professor 
William  A.  Kitze,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
California,  to  the  Headship  of  the  Department 
of  Romance  lAnguagea.  The  University  con- 
ducts evening  and  ^turday  courses,  non-resi- 
dence lecture  courses  and  correspondence  study. 
It  conducts  also  an  academy  for  boys,  and  has 
close  affiliation  with  13  other  college  institu- 
tions, academies  and  seminaries  and  official 
coSperation  with  some  200  high  schools  in  18 
States.  The  University  publishes  many  volumes 
yearly  and  issues  fourteen  periodicals.  The 
equipment  of  the  University  is  valued  at  $9,- 
000,000.  It  has  an  endowment  of  about  $17,000,- 
000  and  its  annual  income  Is  about  $1^60,000. 
The  prebident  is  Harry  Judson  Pratt. 

CHILD  LABOB.  The  fifth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  was 
held  at  Chicago,  January  21-23.  The  confer- 
ence was  attended  by  a  larger  number  of  dele- 


gates, from  a  wider  area  and  more  diverse  in- 
terests, than  any  preoeeding  it.  Prominence 
was  given  to  the  agitation  for  a  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  for  t^e  investigation  of  infant 
mortality,  degpneracy,  delinquency,  orphanage) 
employment  and  other  factors  in  child  life.  The 
need  of  modifying  the  educational  system  and 
school  laws  so  as  to  to  conserve  the  child's 
health  and  strength  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  hie  greatest  development  was  discussed  by 
such  authorities  as  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper  and 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson.  The  latter  saicC  "  Sub- 
stitute the  pl^.  the  garden,  tbe  sho^  for  the 
book  aehooL  Fit  the  child  for  life  and  for  ao- 
tion  instead  of  for  contemplation  and  enltore." 
A  Connecticut  manufacturer  pointed  out  that 
two  serious  difficulties  in  child  labor  reform  are 
the  fact  that  some  simple  work  in  factories  is 
intermittent,  and  not  requiring  the  qualities  of 
a  grown  person,  and  the  fact  that  the  shorten- 
ing of  hours  of  child  workers  upsets  the  whole 
organization  of  a  factory,  because  many  children 
are  helpers  to  grown  persons  worlcing  longer 
hours.  Other  important  phases  of  the  subjeot 
taken  up  were:  Industrial  accidents  to  chil- 
dren; the  effect  of  child  labor  on  future  earn- 
ing powers,  a  very  high  prolubility  being  es- 
tablished that  child  workers  suffer  considerable 
reduction  in  such  power;  child  laborers  on 
farms,  it  being  steted  that  1,100,000  children 
are  at  work  on  farms  for  wages;  the  deleterious 
effects  of  posture  while  at  work;  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  physiological  test  by  the  Roentgen  ray, 
to  determine  age  for  present  methods  of  decla- 
ration and  certification ;  the  contribution  of 
child  labor  to  child  delinqu&u^;  and  the  bad 
effects  of  the  street  trades  upon  health,  morals 
and  future  capacities. 

A  Southern  child  labor  conference  met  at  New 
Orleans  early  in  April,  at  the  call  of  Governor 
Sanders.  All  the  Southern  States,  except  Ala* 
bama  and  Texas,  were  reprinted  by  public  of- 
ficials, manufacturers,  labor  leaders  and  child 
welfare  reformers.  The  report  of  the  resolutimis 
committee,  signed  all  members,  except  Jas. 
W.  Van  Cleave,  president  of  the  National  Manu- 
facturers' Association  and  two  other  manufac- 
turers, was  adopted.  It  favored  the  following 
propositions:  That  the  minimum  age  of  em- 
ployment be  14  years  for  all  children  and  16 
years  for  those  who  cannot  read  and  write,  ex- 
cept in  agriculture  and  domestic  service;  that 
no  child  under  16  be  employed  in  or  about 
mines  or  quarries  or  in  dangerous  trades;  that 
night  work  be  prohibited  for  boys  under  16  and 
girls  under  18;  that  a  54-hour  week  is  highly 
desirable;  that  the  registration  of  births  be  re- 
quired, as  a  step  toward  efficient  enforcement 
of  child  labor  laws  in  the  future;  and  that  ade- 
quate State  inspection  be  provided  for.  These 
resolutions  set  a  standard  as  hi(^  as  the  exist- 
ing legislation  In  all  but  one  or  two  States. 
Before  adjournment  a  permanent  organization 
was  effected,  and  Memphis,  Tennessee,  was  men* 
tioned  as  the  probable  place  of  meeting  in  1910. 

An  importajfit  legal  opinion  affecting  child 
labor  was  rendered  early  in  the  fall  by  the  Su- 

Sreme  Court  of  West  Virginia.  A  boy  just  un- 
er  fourteen  years  of  age  had  brought  suit  for 
$8000  damages  for  the  loss  of  a  leg  while  em- 
ployed in  a  coal  mine.  As  the  law  of  that  State 
allows  bt^B  of  twelve  years  to  be  so  employed, 
the  decision  turned,  not  on  anv  violation  of 
law.  but  upon  whether  a  boy  of  that  age  has 
sufficient  discretion  and  experience  to  compre- 
hend Uia  dangers  attending  his  employment. 
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The  court  held  that  the  employer  was  in  this  Senate,  the  provisioiiB  of  the  new  law  were 

case  wholly  reBponaible  because  he  had  em-  extended  to  the  breaker-boys  employed  in  the 

ployed  a  child  at  too  dangerous  a  position,  had  coal  industry. 

not  sufficiently  instructed  and  cautioned  him,  In  New  York  new  laws  were  passed  specify- 

and  had  not  taken  proper  precautions  to  prevent  ing  a  list  of  dangerous  occupations  for  children 

accident.    The  court  did  not  deem  the  damages  under  sixteen;  and  strengthening  the  Conmiis- 

excesfliTC  for  bo  severe  and  permanent  an  injuiy*  sioner  of  tabor  in  the  ^oroement  of  the  law. 

Lboislation.  New  laws  were  enacted  in  1907  Iowa  provided  the  atandard  proofs  of  age.  Deta- 
in North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  ware  forbade  night  work  for  children  under  six- 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama,  and  in  1908  teen,  except  in  the  canning  industiy  and  basket 
in  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Vir-  factories;  limited  hours  to  a  nine-hour  day 
ginia.  Special  efforts  were  made  in  1909  to  and  a  64-hoiu-  week;  increased  the  powers  of 
secure  better  child  labor  laws  in  North  and  factory  inspectors;  and  provided  tests  of  phys- 
South  Carolina.  In  North  Carolina  the  fight  ical  and  educational  fitness.  Michigan  extended 
was  continued  during  the  entire  legislative  sea-  the  prohibition  of  night  work  to  girls  imder 
sign,  the  reformers  wing  pitted  against  a  pow-  eighteen;  prescribed  a  S4-hour  week  for  all 
erfnl  nuuiufactiirers'  lobby.  The  purely  farcical  women  and  for  males  under  eighteen;  and  pro< 
law  requiring  manufacturers  to  report  once  vided  more  rigid  proof  of  age  and  ability  to  read 
every  six  months  that  the  provisions  of  the  and  write  English.  Kansaa,  Oklahoma  and 
child  labor  law  "have  been  faitbfully  complied  North  Dakota  prescribed  an  eight-hour  day  and 
with,"  was  the  only  enactment  secured.  A  bill  a  48-hour  week  for  boys  under  sixteen  and 
limiting  work  to  64  hours  per  week  for  women  girls  under  eighteen;  and  Rhode  Island  a  10- 
and  children,  raising  the  age  limit  and  restrict-  hour  day  and  a  66-hour  week  for  all  persons 
ing  night  work,  passed  the  House  but  was  de-  under  sixteen  and  for  all  women.  The  new  law 
feated  in  the  Senate.  The  fight  in  this  State  in  North  Dakota  also  prohibits  night  work  and 
was  based  largely  on  studies  made  under  the  employment  in  dangerous  trades  and  requires 
direction  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  standard  proofs  of  ue. 

at  Charlotte,  in  and  about  which  almost  one-  Great  Bbitain.    A  monograph  prepared  by 

lialf  of  Southern  spindles  are  located.    It  was  Victor  S.  Clark  on  Women  and  Child  Wage- 

found  that  many  children  from  7  or  8  years  Earners  in  Great  Britain,  published  by  the 

up  were  working  in  12-hour  night  shifts  with  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  reports  a  very 

no  time  off  for  eating.   In  South  Carolina,  where  high  standard  of  protection  for  child  workers 

any  child  of  12  years  or  over  and  any  orphan  and  mothers,  with  consequent  advantages  to 

of  any  age  may  work  in  mills,  the  only  change  home  and  school  life,  to  earnings,  and  to  phys- 

in  the  hours  of  labor  was  retrogressive.   The  60-  ical  and  moral  well-being.    In  September  was 

hour  week  was 'retained,  but  the  day  limit  was  published  the  report  of  the  English  Depart- 

raised  from  10  to  11  hours.    Provision  was  mental  Committee  on  Partial  School  Attoid- 

made  for  two  factory  inspectors.    Investigation  ance.    It  dealt  with  the  "  half-time "  system,  a 

has  shown  that  in  South  Carolina  mill  towns  the  plan  whereby  boys  and  girls  of  ages  J2  to  14, 

school  attendance  is  practically  limited  to  chil-  who  have  secured  labor  certificates,   are  per- 

dren  under  12  years  of  age,  the  average  attend-  mitted  to  work  in  mills  and  factories  one-half 

ance  being  only  about  one-fifth  that  of  the  State  of  each  week  day  on  condition  of  attending 

(including  negroes).  school  the  other  half.    In  1909  there  were  34,- 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  passed  a  law  ap-  306  such  children,  of  whom  20,302  were  in  the 

plyins  to  Milwsjikee  prohibiting  boys  under  ten  cotton  mills  of  tlH  Lancashire  district.   This  is 

and  ^rls  under  sixte^  from  suling  newspapers  a  long-continued  system  of  exploiting  the  chll- 

or  magazines  on  the  street,  and  prohibiting  dren  of  the  poor,  which  employers  find  profitable 

boys  under  twelve  and  girls  under  sixteen  from  and  to  which  parental  ideas  and  social  habits 

emplc^^ent  in  street  trades,  in  distributing  have  become  adjusted.  Its  connection  with  phys- 

handbills  or  in  offering  merchandise  for  sale,  ical  and  moral  deficiency  have  been  repeatedly 

Boys  under  fourteen  can  be  so  employed  only  pointed  out.    In  December  the  London  County 

during  hours  when  schools  are  not  in  session;  Council  educational  committee  drew  up  a  new 

they  must  pass  through  various  educational,  set  of  regulations  for  children  engaged  in  street 

physical  and  mental  tests,  and  must  weu  trades,  prohibiting  such  employment  for  boys 

badges  consjpicuously  displayed.    At  the  same  under  14  and  ^rls  under  10,  for  boys  of  ages 

time  the  Wisconsin  L^islatnre  forbade  the  em-  14  to  16  not  excused  from  school  attendance, 

ployment  of  children  in  any  but  legally  specified  and  between  the  hours  of  9  p.  k.  and  6  A.  u. 

trades;  prescribed  full  and  rigorous  methods  of  for  boys  of  ages  14  to  16  who  are  excused  from 

securing  a  school  permit;  restricted  the  em-  school  attendance.  For  child  labor  developments 

plojrment  of  children  irf  theatrical  and  other  in  Germany  see  Wombn  in  Industbt. 

public  exhibitions;  and  struck  out  those  pro-  CHILD  LABOB  COMMITTEE,  National. 

visions  of  the  1907  law  permitting  the  employ-  Chuj)  Labob. 

ment  of  children  at  night  to  save  perishable  ,  ,,  ,  „  ,      „  _ 

goods  or  in  outdoor  w«rk  at  any  time  and  age.  CTOLDBEN'S  COUBTS.    See  FBTOiaot. 

The  Pennc^lvania  Legislature  greatly  im-  CHILE,  ob  Chili.  A  South  Amerloaa  re- 
proved its  child  labor  laws,  largely  as  a  result  public  extending  between  the  Andes  and  the 
of  the  action  of  the  Governor  in  making  this  Pacific  from  Peru  (the  Samu  River,  17°  67'  S. 
an  administration  policy.  The  new  law  pre-  lat.)  to  Cape  Horn.  The  capital  is  Santiago, 
scribes  an  average  ten-hour  day  and  a  fifty-eight  Abea,  Populatioit,  vtc.  The  estimated  area 
hour  week;  provides  an  efficient  regulation  and  of  the  23  provinces  and  one  territory  eonstitnt- 
safe-guarding  of  the  granting  of  age  and  school  ing  the  republic  is  292,419  square  miles,  and  the 
certificates;  and  strikes  out  the  old  exception  estimated  population  over  3,870,000.  The  most 
permitting  the  employment  of  under-ape  chil-  densely  inhabited  provinces  are,  in  the  order 
dren  because  their  parents  are  poor.  While  the  given;  Valparaiso  (138,5  to  the  square  mile  in 
old  exemption  for  the  glass  industry  was  re-  1905).  Santiago,  Concepcifin,  Nuble,  and  Col* 
tained  by  a  margin  of  only  two  Totes  In  the  chagua.    The  principal  cities,  with  population 
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in  1907.  are:  Santiago,  378,711  (probablj  400,- 
000  in  1909} ;  Valparaiso  (the  chief  jmrt  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Continent),  197,660;  Con- 
«epci6n,  60,676;  Iquique^  44,600;  Talea,  44,- 
271;  Chilian,  33,000;  AntofagaaU,  32,219.  Im- 
migration has  been  small,  but  under  the  ea- 
couragement  of  the  government  rose  from  1442 
in  1906  to  S810  in  1907.    See  Explobation. 

Primary  instruction  is  free,  but  not  compul- 
sory. About  70  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males, 
and  probably  a  larger  proportion  of  tbe  females, 
are  illiterate.  In  1906  there  were  2266  public 
primary  schools,  with  160,736  pupils,  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  101^60,  and  4520  teachers. 
These  schools  were  maintained  during  the  year 
at  a  cost  of  6,491,454  pesos.  The  private  pri- 
mary schools  numbered  376,  with  38,120  pupils. 
In  1908  there  were  15  industrial  schools,  with 
3300  pupils.  There  are  schools  and  colleges, 
both  public  and  private,  for  secondary,  higher, 
technical,  and  professional  education.  The  state 
religion  Is  Roman  Catholicism,  but  religious 
toleration  prevails  by  law. 

AoBiCTLTURE.  Of  the  total  area  about  one- 
fifth,  or  37,065,000  acres,  is  cultivable  land. 
Large  quantities  of  cereals,  besides  excellent 
wine,  fruit,  aud  vegetables,  are  produced  an- 
nually. Recent  estimates  place  tbe  number  of 
farms  at  about  50,000,  with  an  assessed  valu- 
ation of  $365,000,000.  In  1908  the  wheat  yield 
amounted  to  about  25,000,000  bushels,  and  bar- 
ley 6,600,000  bushels.  The  wine  production  of 
1008  was  about  52,800,000  gallons.  Flax  culti- 
vation is  encouraged  by  the  government.  The 
raising  of  live-stock  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, the  development  in  recent  years  of  sheep 
raising  in  the  Territory  of  Magellan  being  espe- 
cially notable.  Dairy  farms  and  the  production 
of  butter  and  cheese  «re  increasing.  See  Ibbi- 
OATiorr. 

Mining,  etc.  Chile  owes  its  material  pros- 
perity chiefly  to  its  large  mineral  resources.  The 
leading  mineral  products  are  sodium  nitrate, 
copper,  coal,  iodine,  calcium  borate,  gold,  and 
silver.  The  most  important  of  these  commer- 
cially is  nitrate,  of  which  tbe  officially  esti- 
mated supply  still  in  sight  (in  Antofagasta  and 
TarapacA)    is  over  4,800,000,000  quintals  {1 

3uinUil  =  101.61  pounds).  On  account  of  a 
isagreement  among  the  nitrate  producers,  the 
combination  for  the  control  of  its  production  and 
exportation  ceased  to  exist  on  March  31,  1909. 
In  1908  the  output  of  nitrate  was  42,847,267 
quintals,  and  of  copper,  about  35,000  tons  of 
refined  metal.  The  annual  production  of  coal 
is  about  900,000  tons;  of  borate,  about  28,000 
tons. 

The  leading  manufacturing  establishments  are 
those  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  ores  and 
other  minerals,  but  other  factories  of  various 
kinds  are  developing.  During  1909  the  first 
steel  plant  south  of  Mexico  was  under  construc- 
tion at  Corral.  It  was  expected  that  this  plant, 
backed  by  French  capital  and  to  cost  $2,000,000, 
would  be  ready  for  operation  early  in  1910,  hav- 
ing a  daily  capacity  of  200  tons. 

FoBEiGN  CouuEBCE.  The  total  values  of  im- 
ports and  exports  in  pesos  (36.5  cents)  have 
been  as  follows: 


1906 

Imports   237.S97.e42 

ETports   289.621.397 


1907  1908 

293,RN1.ftE6  267.204,169 
2$0.0K0.730  314.274.093 


(nearly  half  from  Great  Britain);  machinery 
and  medhanical  appliances,  53,433,831  (nearly 
half  from  Germany);  mineral  products  (ex- 
clusive of  coal),  46,902,528;  fuels  (Inoludmg 
coal)  and  oils,  46,850,020;  vegetable  substances, 
46,902,628;  animal  substances,  18,592,034; 
paper,  cardboard,  and  their  manufactures,  7,* 
961,442;  spirits  and  other  beverages,  6,071,394; 
pharmaceutical  and  chemical  products,  5,433,- 
357.  The  principal  imports  showing  a  decrease, 
as  compared  with  1907,  were:  Textiles,  12,- 
679,543  pesos  decrease;  mineral  products,  11,- 
680,388;  vegetable  products,  8,666,263;  animal 
products,  2,361,976.  Imports  showing  an  in- 
crease over  1907  were  petroleum,  coal,  machin- 
ery, and  paper  and  paper  products.  Oils  and 
fuel  increased  by  5,588,441  pesos,  and  ma- 
chinery and  mechanical  appliances  by  6,239,627 
pesos. 

Export  values  in  1908  were:  Mineral  prod- 
ucts, 271,459,104  pesos  (an  increase  over  1907 
of  29,428,860  pesos)  ;  v^etable  products,  24,- 
484,180  pesos  (an  increase  of  11,171,766  pesos); 
animal  products,  16,689,180.  Of  the  mineral 
products  the  most  important  were ;  Sodium 
nitrate,  44,676,177  quintals,  valued  at  233,838,- 
000  pesos,  (206.202,950  in  1907);  copper  bul- 
lion and  bars,  29.S39.235  kilos,  17.560,000  pesos; 
copper  ore,  64,684.579  kilos,  7,037.200  pesos; 
calcium  borate,  31.740,650  kilos,  4,443,690  pesos; 
iodine,  330,090  kilos,  3,928,069  pesos;  gold  and 
silver  ores,  1,162,913  kilos,  2,632,611  pesos. 
Great  Britain  received  mineral  products  valued 
at  124,340,442  pesos;  Germany,  69,530,614;  the 
United  States,  43,448,189;  and  France,  17,107,- 
059. 

Imports  from  countries  commercially  the  most 
important  were  valued  in  pesos  as  follows  in 
1907  and  1908: 


1908 

Countries 

1907 

Value    Per  cent. 

Great  Britain  

 IIS.502.732 

S3,920.023 

31.40 

Germany   

  74,310.374 

75.763.197 

28.35 

Tnlted  States  .. 

....  31.124.3R4 

24.3S5.123 

9.12 

Australia   

....  7.397.112 

17,168.811 

6.42 
4.77 

Belgium   

  10.197.301 

12.767.366 

France   

....  16,093,564 

11,946.367 

4.47 

Argentina   

 10,016,261 

10.636,007 

8.94 

Peru   

....  8,796,298 

10,213,863 

8.88 

Exports  to  the  principal  countries  were  valued 
in  pesos: 


Countries 

Great  Britain  

Germany   , 

United  States  . ... 

France   

Belsflilm   

Netherlands   

Portugal   

Peru   , 


1907 
.139,666.834 
.  66.819.019 
.  24.843,462 
.  16,224,086 
.  8.724,218 
.  11,662,645 
.  9.736,775 
.  2,820,663 


1908 
Value  Per 
149,356,719 
67.595.074 
44.063.669 
19,114.971 
8,657.684 
7.140.666 
3,438,13$ 
8,431,874 


cent. 
47.52 
21.60 
14.02 
6.08 
2.75 
2.27 
1.0» 
1.0S 


In  1908  the  leading  classes  of  imports  were 
valued  as  foltows:    Textiles,  55328,127  pesos 


In  the  first       months  of  1909  there  was  a 

decline  in  both  imports  and  exports,  the  total 
trade  being  about  16  per  cent,  less  than  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1908. 

Communications.  For  1907  the  length  of 
Chilean  railways  was  reported  at  3289  miles,  of 
which  the  government  owned  and  operated  1543 
miles  and  private  companies  1746  miles.  In 
1908,  648  miles  of  government  railway  were 
constructed.  In  1909  the  government  had  nn- 
der  actual  construction  16  linM  (or  parts  of 
lines),  aggregating  619  miles,  to  cost  vhen 
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completed  upwards  of  $26,000,000.  Chile's  great 
railwaj  undertaking  is  the  Longitudinal  Kail- 
way,  to  extend  from  Arica  south  to  Puerto 
Hontt,  a  distance  of  2138  miles.  Over  half  of 
thu  line  is  in  operation,  and  conatruction  on  the 
remainder  is  progreeaing  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Also  under  construction  of  the  Chilean  govern- 
ment is  one  line  from  Arica  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia 
(337  miles,  186  miles  in  Bolivian  territory). 
According  bo  a  contract  awarded  on  May  1. 
1U09,  to  a  British  firm  for  the  completion  of 
this  line,  the  Chilean  section  is  to  he  finished 
within  30  months  from  that  date  at  a  cost  of 
£1,646,000  and  the  Bolivian  section  within 
three  years  at  a  cost  of  £1,105,000.  It  was  ex- 
pected in  1909  that  the  Transandine  Railway 
(888  miles  from  Valpariso  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
Argentina ) ,  including  the  Transandine  tunnel 
(which  was  completed  on  November  27),  would 
be  open  to  traffic  over  its  en^re  length  before  the 
middle  of  1910.  There  are  over  12,000  miles 
of  tel^aph  lines. 

Flnakce.  Revenue  is  derived  mainly  from 
export  duties  on  nitrate,  import  duties',  and 
the  railways.  For  1908  the  estimated  revenue 
was  224,000,000  pesos  paper  (the  paper  peso 
Is  worth  about  20  cents),  and  the  estimated 
expenditure  was  65,230,802  pesos  gold  (36.5 
cents  each)  and  157,716,666  pesos  paper.  Ex- 
port duties  in  1908  amounted  to  6,868,431  jiesos 
gold  and  6.070,581  pesos  paper;  import  duties, 
19,859  pesos  gold  and  5,895,404  pesos  paper. 
For  1909  the  estimated  expenditure  was  73,- 
171,889  pesos  gold,  and  176,084,404  pesos  paper; 
the  largest  items  were  for  the  following  de- 
partments: Industry  and  public  works,  29,- 
266,78e  pesos  gold  and  46,937,203  pesos  paper; 
treasury,  19,187,970  gold  and  16,801,933  paper; 
navy,  14,845,224  gold  and  14,905,391  paper;  in- 
terior, 5,994,667  gold  and  34,281,952  paper; 
war,  1,677,134  gold  and  26,113,586  paper;  public 
instruction,  342,446  gold  and  24,508,169  paper. 
On  June  1,  1900,  the  external  debt  stood  at 
$101,900,000.  The  government  is  accumulating 
gold  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  exchanging 
the  paper  currency  for  new  legal  tender  at  full 
value.  There  is  no  state  bank.  On  December 
31,  1907,  the  24  joint-stock  banks  of  issue  had 
assets  amounting  to  811,363,263  pesos. 

Navy.  In  1909  the  effective  navy  included 
3  armored  battleships,  a^regating  19,000  tons; 
1  armored  cruiser,  of  7000  tons;  4  protected 
cruisers,  aggregating  14.500  tons;  4  torpedo 
gunboats,  aggregating  1470  tons;  7  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  2270  tons;  5  first-class  tor- 
pedo boats,  728  tons.  There  were  also  I 
monitor,  of  1822  tons;  1  school  ship  of  2330 
tons;  4  transports  and  6  vedettes.  The  govern- 
ment's naval  programme  as  announced  in  Octo- 
ber included  one  20,000  ton  battleship,  two  de- 
stroyers, and  several  submarines,  and  involved 
an  expenditure  of  about  $20,000,000. 

Abut.  All  able-bodied  citizens  are  liable  to 
service  in  the  army,  which  consists  of  an  or- 
ganized or  active  army  in  four  divisions  dis- 
tributed territorially  for  mobilization,  and  each 
comprising  the  three  arms  of  the  service.  .  In 
1909  there  were  16  regiments  of  infantry,  ft 
regiments  of  cavalry,  1  section  of  machine  guns, 
3  regiments  of  field  artillery  (eaeh  with  3  bat- 
teries and  1  battery  of  horse  artillery),  2  regi- 
ments of  mountain  artillery  each  of  4  batteries, 
1  battalion  of  railway  troops,  4  companies  of 
sappers  and  miners,  and  4  companies  of  train. 
On  the  active  list  in  1009  there  were  4  major* 


generals,  8  brigadier-generals,  20  colonels,  40 
lieutenant  colonels,  80  majors,  200  captains,  260 
lieutenants,  and  98  sub-lieutenants.  The  skele- 
ton orgafiization  maintained  comprised  6600  men 
and  iae  annual  contingent  of  recruits  was  6882 
men.  So  that  a  field  army  of  about  60,000 
could  be  put  out  on  mobilization.  In  the  re- 
serves there  were  900  lieutenants  and  reemita 
who  received  military  training  annually.  The 
war  strength  wa«  estimated  at  150,000,  which 
included  a  part  of  the  national  guard,  while 
with  others  who  have  received  but  little  train- 
ing this  could  be  raised  possibly  to  350,000. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  president,  who  is  elected  by  inurect 
vote  for  a  term  of  five  years  and  is  assisted  by 
a  responsible  council  of  state  and  a  responsi- 
ble ministry.  The  President  in  1909  was  Pedro 
Montt,  who  assumed  ofiBce  September  18,  1906. 
The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  congress 
of  two  houses,  the  Senate  (32  members,  elected 
for  six  years)  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (94 
members,  elected  for  three  years).  The  prov- 
inces are  administered  by  intendentes,  appointed 
1^  the  President. 

HiBTOBT.  The  chancellor  of  the  German  le- 
gation at  Santisgo  was  tried  for  a  sensational 
crime.  The  building  of  the  legation  had  been 
burned,  all  the  archives  stolen,  and  the  body 
of  the  porter  found  in  the  ruins.  The  chan- 
cellor was  tried  for  murder,  falsification  of 
accounts  and  on  other  charges,  and  early  in 
September  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death. 

In  April  it  was  announced  that  the  Arica-La 

Paz  Railway  contract  was  awarded  to  a  British 
company,  £3,000,000  being  voted.  In  August 
the  government  resigned,  owing  to  the  Presi- 
dent's opposition  to  the  bill  deferring  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Metallic  Conversion  Law,  which  had 
passed  both  houses. 

The  dispute  with  Peru  as  to  the  possessiMi 
of  Tacna  and  Arica  still  continued.  It  was  de- 
cided In  1008  that  the  question  should  be  settled 
by  plebiscite,  but  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  two  countries  as  to  who  should  have  the 
right  to  vote,  the  Peruvian  government  con- 
tending that  the  plebiscite  should  be  rendered 
only  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  two  prov- ' 
inces,  and  the  Chilean  government  insisting  that 
the  Chilean  colonists  in  the  provinces  should 
also  have  the  right  to  vote.  Tacna  and  Arica 
were  conquered  by  Chile  and  have  been  held 
since  Octtriier  20,  1883.  The  greater  part  of  the 
natives  were  Peruvians  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  newcomers  were  Chileans,  hence  the  set- 
tlement of  the  matter  was  difficult.  See 
Perc 

The  completion  of  the  Transandine  tunnels 
was  celebrated  on  November  27.  The  main 
tunnel  of  the  Transandine  Railway,  connecting 
the  capitals  of  Argentine  and  Chile,  Is  five 
miles  long,  and  has  a  greater  altitude  than  any 
other  tunnel  at  the  present  time.  In  the  latt^ 
part  of  the  year  the  Alsop  claim  was  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of-  King  Edward  of  Great 
Britain.  This  dispute  dat^  back  nearly  forty 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  there  had  been 
repeated  negotiations.  It  arose  from  the  claims 
of  certain  American  citizens  engaged  in  busi- 
ness with  the  governments  of  Chile.  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  After  the  war  of  1881  between  these 
three  countries,  the  territory  in  which  the 
claims  occurred  passed  Into  the  possession  of 
Chile,  and  a  formal  demand  on  the  Chilean 
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gOTemment   was    made    for    Httlement.  See 

ASBrrBATIOTT,  iNTEBNATIONAt., 

CHINESE  EMFIKE.  A  monarchy  of  east- 
em  Asia,  extending  from  Siberia  on  the  north 
to  French  Zndo-China  and  British  India  on  the 
south.   The  capital  is  Peking. 

Abea  and  Fopulation.  ^e  area  in  square 
miles,  and  the  population  of  the  empire,  are 
stated  as  follows  (the  first  column  for  popula- 
tion is  according  to  the  Chinese  estimate  of 
1902;  the  second,  according  to  other  estimates 
accepted  by  many  as  more  nearly  approxi- 
mating accuracy) : 


Area 

China  proper..... 1,632,420 

Manchuria    86O,S10 

Mongolia   1,867,600 

Tibet    463,200 

Chinese  Turkestan, 
etc   660,840 

Total   4>274,m 


Population 
407,253,030 
IS.000.000 
2,800,000 
6,600,000 

1,200,000 


488.663,030  830,120,000 


Population 
820.500,000 
6.630,000 
1,860,000 
2,850,000 


In  1904  the  American  Minister  at  Peking, 
after  careful  Inquiry,  estimated  the  population 
of  China  proper  (the  eighteen  provinces)  at 
less  than  270,000,000;  in  1906  the  Chinese  Im- 
perial Customs  estimated  the  total  population 
at  438,214,000.  So  much  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  actual  number  of  people  in  the  empire  that 
in  1909  the  government  decided  to  take  a  new 
census,  the  complete  returns  of  which  will 
probably  not  be  available  before  1912.  Accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  Chinese  official  investiga- 
tion, the  number  of  Chinese  in  foreign  coun- 
tries is  6,800,000,  mostly  in  Siam,  Java, 
Malaysia,  and  neighboring  countries.  In  1908 
the  number  of  foreigners  living  in  the  treaty 
ports  was  77,960,  including  44,143  Japanese, 
9620  Russians,  9043  British,  3637  Germans, 
3545  Americans,  3353  Portuguese,  and  2029 
French.  Native  adherents  of  religions  properly 
foreign  to  China  include  about  30,000,000 
Mohammedans,  1,000,000  Roman  Catholics,  and 
150,000  Protestants.  The  population  of  Peking 
is  estimated  at  from  500,000  to  1,660,000;  a 
census  taken  in  1008  gives  128,008  families,  ac- 
cording to  which,  on  the  basis  of  6.5  to  a  family, 
the  inhabitants  would  number  704,044.  The 
population  of  other  cities  is  likewise  very  un- 
certain. Figures  given  for  the  native  popula- 
tion of  the  larger  treaty  ports  are  as  follows: 
Canton,  900,000;  Hankow,  820,000;  Tientsin, 
800,000;  Shanghai,  651,000;  Foochow,  654,000; 
Chungking,  610,000;  Soochow,  600,000;  Hang- 
chow,  350,000;  Nanking.  267,000;  Changsha, 
230,000;  Chinkiang,  182,000;  Wuhu,  128,000; 
Amoy,  114,000;  Chefoo,  100,000. 

Education.  There  are  now  three  classes  of 
schools  in  China — the  old-ntyle  schools,  the 
mission  schools,  and  the  institutions  which  are 
being  established  by  the  government  pursuant 
to  the  Imperial  decree  of  September  3,  1906. 
The  number  of  the  old-style  schools,  which  are 
private  institutions,  is  beyond  computation, 
practically  every  village  and  hamlet  having  one 
or  more.  Their  curriculum  is  practically  con- 
fined to  the  Chinese  classics,  examination  in 
which,  for  state  employment,  was  abolished  by 
the  above-mentioned  decree.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  a  large 
number  of  the  old-time  schools  are  superseded 
by  modem  institutions.  The  various  missions 
have  opened  schools  in  all  the  Chinese  provinces. 


from  primary  to  collegiate  rank.  In  1907  the 
reported  number  of  mission  primary  schools 
was  2106,  with  42,646  pupils,  and  of  misaion 
intermediate  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges, 
380,  with  15,137  pupils.  The  decree  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  1905,  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  an  elaborate  system  of  education,  modeled 
on  that  of  Japan.  Schools  of  alt  grades,  with 
Western  curricula,  are  to  be  es^blished  in 
every  province.  Already  schools  and  colleges 
have  been  opened  in  many  places  in  substantial 
buildings  of  Western  style  of  architecture.  In 
1909  the  greatest  difficulty  encountered  by  the 
gorernment  in  carrying  out  the  new  plan  was 
the  lack  of  propu-ly  qualifled  teachers.  The 
Imperial  University  at  Peking  is  a  government 
institution,  where  Western  science  and  lan- 
guages are  taught  by  European  and  Japanese 
pro^ssors,  and  Chinese  subjects  by  Chinese.  A 
medical  college  was  established  at  Peking  in 
1906.  At  Tientsin  there  are  a  Chinese  uni- 
versity, an  Anglo-Chinese  college,  an  industrial 
school,  and  medical  schools.  Canton  has  a  col- 
lege of  foreign  languages,  an  agricultural 
school,  a  law  school,  etc.  Nanking  has  a 
military  and  naval  college,  government  middle 
schools,  and  a  normal  school.  In  recent  years 
the  government  has  undertaken  to  reorganize 
military  instruction,  and  it  has  established 
schools  in  connection  with  various  arsenals. 

INDUSTBIES.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  in- 
dustry. In  the  north  the  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  barley,  corn,  millet,  and  other  cereals, 
and  beans  and  peas;  in  the  south,  rice,  sugar, 
indigo,  and  cotton.  Tea  and  silk  cocoons  are 
important  products,  the  former  being  produced 
in  the  west  and  south,  and  the  latter  in  every 
province.  Large  amounts  of  opium  have  been 
produced,  but,  pursuant  to  government  decree, 
the  output  is  being  greatly  restricted.  The 
rainfall  is  uncertain,  and  almost  every  year 
various  parts  of  the  country  suffer  from  flood 
or  drought.  In  the  midsummer  of  1909  the 
drought  was  so  severe  in  Shantung  that  the 
Oovemor  prohibited  the  export  of  grain,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  most  of  China  north  of  the 
Yangtse  suffered  from  flood,  enormous  damage 
being  done  to  the  crops.  The  production  of 
tea  (especially  black  leaf),  which  suffered  in 
competition  with  the  teas  of  Ceylon  and  India, 
has  increased  in  recent  years.  The  culture 
of  silk,  though  not  at  present  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  is  more  important  than  that  of  tea; 
about  27  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  raw 
silk  comes  from  China  (28  per  cent,  from  Japan 
and  25  per  cent,  from  Italy). 

China  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  but  their 
exploitation  is  comparatively  insignificant. 
The  minerals  which  are  worked  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  include  coal,  iron,  antimony,  lead, 
tin,  zinc,  salt,  and  copper.  At  present  the 
moat  important  mineral  exploitation  is  that  of 
coal,  which  is  widely  distributed  and  is  espe- 
cially abundant  and  valuable  in  Chili  and 
Shansi.  The  coal  output  in  1006  was  estimated 
at  9,032,660  tons.  Next  In  importance  are  tin 
and  iron;  the  export  value  of  the  former  in 
1906  was  £530,891. 

Manufacturing,  in  the  Western  sense,  has  not 
reached  a  high  state  of  development,  but  the 
modern  textile  industry  is  constantly  develop- 
ing in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Cheap 
cotton  cloths  are  manufactured  in  considerable 
quantity,  the  number  of  spindles  in  operation 
in  1909  being  about  750,000.   Other  manufae* 
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tares  include  iron  and  steel,  thread,  yam,  knit 
goods,  flour,  and  cement. 

FoBEUjr  CoKMEBCE.  Imports  and  exports 
(special  trade)  have  been  valued  as  follows, 
in  Haikwan  taels  (the  Haikwan  tael  was  worth 
65^  cents  on  July  1,  1908,  and  03.4  cent*  on 
July  I,  1909) : 


1906  1907  190S 

Importa   410.270.082     416,401.369  394,506,478 

Exports   SS6,46$,78»     264,880,697  276.660,408 


The  principal  articles  of  imports  in  1907  and 
1908  respectively,  were  valued  aa  follows,  in 
Haikwan  taels: 


Articles  of  Import               1»7  1908 

Cotton  soods   118,915,923  110,898.000 

gptum                                     28,663,653  84.226,000 

erosene                              20.203,177  27,326.000 

Rice                                     34,417,807  26,679.000 

Sugar                                   26,868,849  19,801,000 

Railway  materials,  etc   12,894,000 

Coal  and  coke                       7,668,699  8,436,000 

FiBh.  etc                               8,892,907  7,712,000 

Dyes  and  color   7.072,000 

Iron   6,977,000 

Flour    6.9S1.000 

Tobacco   '.   6,930,000 

Uachlnery   ^   6,846,000 

Wood    6,429,000 

Copper    6,388.000 

Uatchea   B,1E8,000 

Woolen  ffooda                        6,898,806  4,340,000 

Tin    4,268,000 


The  leading  exports  in  1907  and  1908  respeo* 
tively  were  valued  as  follows,  in  Haikwan 
taela: 


Artlclea  of  export             1907  1908 

Bilk,  raw  and  manufactured.  82,084,034  86,709,000 

 21,736,011  32.891,000 

Beana  and  bean-eake  12.389,817  23,562,600 

Hides  and  skins   11,116,793  12.074.000 

Cotton,  raw   17.117,878  10,516.000 

Sesame   9,138,000 

Straw  braid,  etc   6.818,098  7,618,000 

Oil     6.481,000 

Wool    4,490,000 

Tin    4,488,000 

CatUe    4,226,000 

Straw  mat,  etc.    8,680,000 

Paper                                     8,876,964  8,489.900 


Imp<»^  (including  re-exports)  by  countries 
(n  1907  and  1908  respectively  were  valued  as 
Aillows,  in  Haikwan  taels: 


Countries                          1907  1908 

Hongkong   166,642.016  150.252,000 

Great  ^taln                       77,562,700  72,561.000 

Japan                                      67,461.410  62,501,000 

United  States   8«,90S,476  41,246.000 

British  India                        88,918.847  80,499.000 

Oermany                              16,177,400  14.039.000 

Russia  '                                 918,351  8,662,000 

Belgium                               10,681,048  8.460,000 

Macao    6,822.000 

Straits    Settlements    and    ^  „^ 

Singapore                           6,347.638  6,418,000 

France                                      3.168,626  2,403.000 

Korea   1.320,000 

BrltlA  America                     1,130,374  1,203,000 

Italy   609.000 

Other  countries                   80.371.244  14.680.000 

Total   429,071,662  409,555.000 

&«-export8                           12,670,293  16,050.000 

Net  total  416,401,369  894,606,000 


Domestio  exports  by  countries  in  1907  and 
1908  respectively  were  valued  u  follows,  in 
li^ikwan  taels: 


Countries                            1907  1908 

Hongkong   97,226.484  91,108.000 

Japan   89.847.476  87.180,000 

France  80,668.689  82,129,000 

Russia   17,801.208  89,669.000 

United  SUtes   86,697,660  28.824,000 

Great  Britain   12,107,646  12,666,000 

Italy    9,849,000 

Oermany                                 6,109.195  7,094,000 

Macao    4,418.000 

Belgium                                  8,978.662  4,888,000 

Brttlflh  India                           3,179,896  4,090,900 

Straits    Settlements  and 

Singapore                             4,069,516  8,786.000 

Korea    2,696,000 

British  America                        701,466  1.148,000 

Other  countries   22,958,119  11,996.000 

Total   264,380.697  276.660,000 


The  trade  of  Hongkong  and  Macao,  listed  in 
the  foregoing  tables,  is  chiefly  transit. 

The  value  of  China's  leading  import — cotton 
goods — hate  fallen  off  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  importation  of  the  principal  makes  of 
plain  cottons — British,  American,  Japanese,  and 
Indian — has  been  as  follows: 


1906  1906 

Pieces  Pieces 

British...  13,648,000  10,786,000 

American  12,666.000  8,544,000 

Japanese       780.000  733,000 

Indian...       650,000  86.000 


1907  1908 
Pieces  Pieces 

8,224.000  8,993,000 

676,000  1,687,000 
840.000  986,000 
67,000  141,000 


Import  values  of  cotton  goods  in  1907  and 
1908  were  as  follows  (reductions  from  Haikwan 
taels  to  American  currency  were  made  at  the 
rate  of  79  cents  for  the  1907  flgurea  and  65 
cents  for  the  1908  figures) : 


Total 

Re- 

Net 

Tear 

Imports  . 

exports 

imports 

199,092,524 

16,148,884 

893.943,640 

1908  

..  75,836,212 

3.752,512 

72,088.700 

Decrease.., 

$23,256,312 

81,396,372 

)21,86».»40 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  cot- 
ton manufactures  imported  in  1007  and  1908: 


1907  1908 

Yam   846.396,966  $29,442,400 

Shirtings  of  all  kinds  ....  17,721,944  17,935.190 

Lastlngs                                  15.944,018  10,249,200 

Drills,  etc.                                2,150.351  2,512.260 

Sheetings                               2,896.269  2,231,460 

Jeans  .7                               1,156,386  2.005.900 

T-Cloth                                     1.623.690  1.424.610 

Flannel                                 1.042,361  1.238.250 

Chintzes,  etc                           1,332.890  676.660 

Thread                                        60S.094  669,400 

Towels                                        624,990  377,000 

Cambrics,  lawns,  etc               208,489  168,090 

Handkerchiefs                          192.270  138,706 

Bla'nkets                                  244,804  97,746 

All  other                            2.801.166  3,124.060 

Total   $93,948,640  $72,088,700 


The  unprecedented  fall  in  the  values  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  gooda  imports  in  1907,  as  compared 
with  1905  and  1906,  found  slight  compensa- 
tion in  the  increased  importations  of  1908. 
American  tvade  with  China  la  suffering  from 
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the  very  acUve  competition  of  the  En^ish  ud 
Gemmne. 

Shippino.  In  190?  the  number  of  vessels, 
hoth  steam  and  sail,  which  entered  and  which 
cleared  at  the  treaty  ports  was  217,932,  aggre- 
gating 80,109,424  tons;  in  1908,  207,605  vessels, 
Aggregating  83,991 ,289  tons.  Of  the  latter, 
steamers  numbered  86,600,  of  77,955,525  tons, 
and  sailing  vessels,  121,005,  of  6,035,764  tons. 
Chinese  junks  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the 
sailing  vessels.  By  principal  nationalities  the 
•hipping  entered  and  cleared  in  1908  was: 


Vessels 

Tons 

34,405,761 

18,055,188 

6,S8S.671 

6,071,689 

2,9X7,170 

67,046.429 

16,946,860 

83,991,m 

The  Chinese  merchant  marine,  as  reported 
in  1909,  consists  of  43  steamers  of  41,647  tons, 
and  3  sailing  vessels  of  901  tons. 

Communications.  Chinese  roads  are  numer 
ouB,  but  generally  in  a  poor  state  of  repair. 
More  irapoB-tant  commercially  are  the  rivers 
and  canals,  by  means  of  which  native  junks 
carry  on  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic.  At 
river  ports  in  1907  there  were  registered  864 
steamers  for  inland  water  traffic;  of  these,  609 
were  under  the  Chinese  flag,  and  255  were  for- 
eign. 

At  the  end  of  1909  about  4700  miles  of  rail- 
way, including  the  Manchurian  lines,  were  open 
to  traffic;  many  miles  were  under  construction, 
and  projected.  The  lines  in  operation  in  1909 
were  aa  follows :  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
Company  (Manchurian  Railways) :  (a)  Man- 
churian frontier  via  Harbin  to  Deiren  and  Port 
Arthur,  1180  miles,  with  1B7  miles  of  branch 
lines  (Russian  and  Japanese)  ;  (b)  Harbin  to 
Pogranichnaia,  on  the  East  Manchurian 
frontier,  462  miles  (Russian).  Imperial  Rail- 
ways of  North  China  (British  engineers;  mort- 
gaged in  part  to  British  bondholders) :  (a) 
Peking  to  Mukden,  572  miles;  In-anch  from 
Peking  to  Tungchow,  12  miles;  (b)  (Chinese) 
Peking  to  Kalgan,  137  miles  (opened  October 
2,  1909)  ;  (c)  Peking  to  Hankow  (Pethau 
Railway)^  764  miles,  with  branches  from  Ching- 
cbow  to  Kaifeng-fu,  35  miles,  Kaifeng-fu  to 
Honan-fu,  (Belgian  capital  and  engineers),  120 
miles,  Chengting-fu  to  Taiynan-fu  (Rubso- 
Chinese  Bank),  170  miles;  (d)  Chinchou-fu  to 
the  Nanp'iao  coal  mines,  30  miles;  (e)  Kao- 
po-tien  (on  the  Peihan  line)  to  Hsiling  West- 
ern Tombs,  30  miles.  Imperial  Shantung  Rail- 
way Company  (Tsingtao-Chinan-fu  Railway; 
German  capital  and  engineers)  ;  Tsingtao  to 
Chinan-fu,  247  miles  with  a  branch  to  Poshan, 
30  miles.  Peking  Syndicate  Railway  (British 
capital  and  engineers)  ;  Taok'on  (Honan)  to 
Ching-hau  (Shansi),  90  miles,  crossing  the 
Peihan  line.  Shanghai  to  Knnking,  192  miles; 
Shanghai  to  Wusung,  12  miles.  Canton-Sam- 
ghui  Railway,  30  miles.  Pingrtang  to  the 
Slang  River  (Chinese)  56  milea.  Swatow  to 
Chaochou-fu  (Chinese),  32  miles.  Peking  to 
Mantokow,  17  miles.  Sunning  Railway,  40 
miles. 


The  following  lines  were  under  construction 
in  1909:    Canton  to  Wuchang  (Hankow),  620 

miles;  about  65  miles  open  (Chinese).  Can- 
ton to  Kowloon,  102  miles,  to  be  open  by  May, 
I9I0  (British).  Tientsin  to  Pukow  (Nan- 
king), upwards  of  600  miles,  begun  January  3» 
1909  (Anglo-German).  Shanghai  to  Ningpo, 
238  miles;  about  109  miles  completed  (Chinese 
capital  and  engineers).  Extensions  of  the 
Sunning  Railway  to  Kong  Moon,  26  miles,  and 
to  Samkahoi,  59  miles.  Amoy  to  Changchow, 
30  miles.  Wuhu  to  Kwangchow,  90  miles. 
Shanghai  to  Kashing,  Hangchow  to  Shanghai, 
Nanchang  to  Kiukiang-Laokai  on  the  frontier 
of  French  Indo-China,  to  Yunnan-fu,  about  296 
miles;  will  probably  be  completed  early  in  1910 
(French). 

The  telegraph  is  being  rapidly  extended 
throughout  the  empire.  Telegraphic  communi- 
cation exists  between  all  of  the  principal  cities 
and  with  all  of  the  neighboring  countries.  The 
total  length  of  line  in  1907  was  25,913  miles, 
and  of  wire,  39,196  miles.  In  the  last  half 
dozen  years  the  Chinese  postal  system  has 
shown  unprecedented  expansion;  in  1908  there 
were  3493  post-offices,  and  the  postal  routes 
covered  88,000  miles.  In  1907  the  number  of 
postal  articles  handled  was  about  167.000,000, 
exclusive  of  1,917,000  parcels;  in  1908.  260,- 
042,000  postal  articles,  exclusive  of  2,465,000 
parcels. 

FiNANOB.  No  comprehensive  statements  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  are  officially  published. 
The  revenue,  except  the  foreign  maritime  and 
a  few  native  customs,  is  collected  by  provincial 
agents,  and  doubtless  a  large  part  of  the  levies 
remains  with  the  collectors.  An  unofficial  esti- 
mate, in  1901,  placed  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture at  88.200,000  and  101,120,000  Haikwan 
taels  respectively.  An  estimate  in  1908  placed 
the  revenue  at  105.000,000  Haikwan  taels.  Re- 
ceipts from  maritime  customs  in  1907  amounted 
to  33.861,346  Haikwan  taels  (customs,  29,- 
490,469;  opium  likin,  4,370,877);  in  1908,  32,- 
901,895  Haikwan  taels  (import  duties,  18,134,- 
509;  export  duties,  10,988,485;  coasting  trade, 
1,856,605;  tonnage,  1,264.915;  transit,  1,790,- 
966;  opium  likin,  3,871,422),  Of  the  maritime 
customs  receipts  in  the  latter  year,  26,309,014 
Haikwan  taels  were  derived  from  foreign  com- 
merce, 4,692,681  from  internal.  The  publie 
debt  on  March  2,  190S,  stood  as  follows:  £38,* 
839,600  ($189,012,913) ;  499.978,000  francs 
($96,495,764) ;  452,653.000  Haikwan  taels 
($294,224,460)  ;  total.  $679,733,017. 

Money.  The  only  official  coinage  of  China 
has  been  the  copper  cash,  of  which  about  1220 
are  equivalent  to  the  Haikwan  tael.  The  Utter 
is  the  unit  used  by  the  maritime  customs  and 
fluctuates  in  value  with  the  price  of  silver,  be- 
ing worth  65.5  cents  on  July  1,  1908,  60.9  cents 
on  January  1,  1009,  and  63.4  cents  on  July  1, 
1909.  Recently  the  provincial  mints  have 
issued  enormous  numbers  of  a  coin  known  as 
the  "hundredth  of  a  dollar";  it  Is  rapidly  dis- 
placing the  old  copper  cash  and  is  current  at 
a  little  more  than  its  intrinsic  value,  about  .24 
of  a  cent,  though  its  face  value  is  about  .6  of  a 
cent.  A  silver  dollar,  equivalent  to  the  Mexi- 
can dollar  (which  for  many  years  was  current 
at  the  coast  and  river  ports  and  their  vicinity), 
is  current  in  all  the  provinces,  and  its  circula- 
tion is  extending.  An  Imperial  decree  cxf  Octo- 
ber 6.  190S  commanded  the  introduction  of  a 
uniform  national  current^,  of  which  the  unit 
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slionid  be  a  silver  tael  coin,  of  98  flnenetSt 
weighing  one  k'up'ing,  or  treasurr-seale  tael 
or  ounce;  its  weight  was  fixed  at  676.82  grains 
(Haikwan  tael  581.47  grains). 

Navt.  In  1909  the  navy  consisted  of  2  see- 
md-class  cruisers  {4300  tons),  II  third-class 
cruisers  (876  2600  tons),  3  torpedo-gunboats 
{349-1000  tons),  4  gunboats  (216-411  tona), 
32  first-class  torpedo-boats,  and  12  second-claM 
torpedo-boats.  Host  of  these  vessels  were 
launched  between  1685  and  1902  and  many  are 
now  unfit  for  action.  The  government  has  in 
contemplation  the  creation  of  an  effective 
modern  navy;  an  Imperial  edict  of  February 
19,  1909,  ordered  the  formation  of  a  navu 
board  to  devise  plans. 

Abut.  The  reorganization  of  the  Chinese 
national  army  proceeded  during  1909  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  provisions  of  the  law 
of  1905.  By  an  edict  of  July  15,  1909,  the  Em- 
peror assumed  supreme  command  of  the  army 
and  ua^,  which  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  a  military  council  or 
general  staff  of  the  army  was  formed.  The 
Chinese  army  is  formed,  for  the  moat  part,  by 
voluntary  enlistment  of  selected  recruits,  the 
time  to  serve  being  three  years  in  the  active 
army,  three  years  in  the  reserve,  and  four  years 
in  the  landwehr.  The  organization,  which  was 
to  be  completed  in  1912,  would  consist  of  37  divi- 
sions, afOrregating  28,000  ofilcers  and  430,000 
men  (380,000  combatants).  Each  division  in- 
cludes all  branches  of  troops  and  numbers  on  a 
peace  basis  some  11,000  or  12,000  men,  2000 
horses  and  mules,  and  54  guns.  In  time  of 
war  this  number  can  be  increased  to  17,000, 
the  quota  of  infantry  being  doubled  from  the 
reserve.  In  1909  it  was  reported  that  13  of 
these  divisions  had  been  organized,  and  had  a 
total  strength  of  6000  ofiicers  and  190,000 
men.  Each  division  consists  of  two  brigades 
of  infantry  (each  of  two  r^ments  of  three 
battalions  of  four  companies),  I  regiment  of 
cavalry  of  3  squadrons,  1  regiment  of  artillery 
divided  into  8  sections  of  3  0-gun  batteries,  1 
battalion  of  engineers,  and  1  battalion  of  train. 
The  training  of  the  new  army  was  being  di- 
rected by  Japanese  officers,  and  each  year  a 
number  of  men  were  sent  to  Japan  for  iustruc- 
tion.  Military  schools  for  officers  are  main- 
tained in  the  different  provinces,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  cadet  schools,  four  secondary 
military  schools  were  founded  in  1909  at  Pekin, 
Woutchang,  Nanking,  and  Hsi-ngan-fou.  Tliesf) 
schools  were  turning  out  well-trained  officers 
and  foreign  military  observers  noted  consider- 
able improvement,  especially  in  the  divisions 
or  brigades  quartered  near  the  capitals. 

Goveb:5MENT.  China's  form  of  government 
has  been  regarded  as  that  of  an  absolute 
monarchy.  In  practice,  however,  the  sovereign's 
power  is  limited  or  modified  by  advisory  bodies, 
as  the  Grand  Council  and  the  Government  Coun- 
cil, and  by  the  powerful  provincial  viceroys.  A 
radical  departure  from  absolutism  was  the  Tm< 
perial  edict  of  August  27.  1008,  which  promised 
a  constitution  and  parliamentary  government 
in  1917.  The  Emperor  encouraged  deliberative 
provincial  assemblies  for  their  educative  value, 
and  the  meeting  of  these  assemblies  in  October, 
1909,  was  the  ^ginning  of  what  promised  to  be 
constitutional  government  in  China.  On  Au- 
gust 14,  1908,  the  Emperor  Kwang-Hsu  died 
and  his  death  was  followed  by  tfuit  of  the 
Dowager  Empress.   The  Emperor  in  1009  was 


Pu-Yi,  who  was  born  In  1906,  and  succeeded 
Kwang-Hsu  in  November,  1908.  The  Regent 
was  Prince  Chun,  the  Emperor's  father. 

HiSTOBT 

Opium  Question.  The  International  Opium 
Commission  assembled  at  Shanghai  on  February 
1.  Its  president  was  Viceroy  Tuan-Fang,  who 
declared  that  the  area  under  poppy  cultivation 
had  been  already  much  reduced  and  that  con- 
sumption liad  been  cut  down  one-half.  The 
Commission  later  chose  as  Its  president  Bishop 
Brent,  an  .American.  On  February  19  the 
Commission  adjourned.  Among  the  important 
decisions  were  the  following:  That  each 
national  delegation  was  to  recommend  to  its 
government  an  inquiry  into  the  means  of  curing 
the  opium  habit  without  recourse  to  other  drugs 
and  into  the  general  medical  aspects  of  the 
opium  question;  that  the  Chinese  government 
was  sincere  in  its  policy  of  suppression  and 
had  made  progress;  that  each  country  should 
control  the  trade  in  morphine,  etc.,  and  prevent 
its  shipment  to  the  countries  excluding  opium; 
should  endeavor  to  suppress  opium  smuf^ling, 
and  should  gradually  suppress  opium-smoking 
in  its  own  domains  and  close  opium  dens  in 
its  own  settlements,  and  in  the  Chinese  conces- 
sions. The  report  of  the  Commission  was  pub- 
lished in  August.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
trustworthy  figures,  the  actual  poppy  acreage 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  statistics  called 
for  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  Decree  of  1907  had 
not  been  supplied.  The  Chinese  delegates 
promised  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  their  government. 

Dispute  with  Japan.  Several  questions 
were  pending  between  China  and  Japan  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  threatened  to  em- 
broil the  two  governments.  Negotiations  in  re- 
gard to  them  took  place  from  time  to  time  after 
December  27,  1908.  The  chief  questions  con- 
cerned the  Fa-Ku-Men  Railvray  and  Japan's 
proposed  reconstruction  of  the  Antung-Mukden 
line.  According  to  the  Portsmouth  agreement 
Japan  was  not  to  hinder  in  any  way  the  Chi- 
nese development  of  Manchuria.  China,  which 
had  planned  the  railway  from  Fa-Ku-Men,  had 
awarded  the  construction  contract  to  a  British 
firm  (November  8,  1907).  Tlie  line  was  to  run 
to  Hsin-min-tun.  Japan  objected  to  it  as  a 
competitive  line  and  likely  to  injure  the  Japa- 
nese South  Manchurian  Railway.  On  the  othw 
hand,  it  was  denied  in  China  that  the  line 
could  be  regarded  as  a  competitor.  This  view 
was  also  expressed  on  November  18,  1908,  by 
the  Manchurian  Commissioner  of  Customs,  an 
Englishman.  As  to  the  Antung-Mukden  line, 
which  Japan  had  used  during  the  war  with 
Bussia  and  which  she  was  holding  under  cer- 
tain conditions  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  Pekin 
(1905),  China  was  opposed  to  Japan's  scheme 
of  reconstruction  and  extension.  (See  Japan, 
paragraphs  on  Histort/.)  Other  questions  per- 
tained to  the  collieries,  and  to  the  status  of 
Chien-tao.  The  last  concerned  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  Japan  that  this  territory  was  Korean 
and  had  been  illegally  occupied  by  China,  and 
that  even  if  Chinese  sovereignty  were  rec- 
ognized, Japan  must  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
Korean  element  in  the  population,  which  was 
four-flfths  of  the  total.  China  on  her  side  pro- 
duced  evidence  that  Koreans  bad  been  permitted 
by  her  to  occupy  this  territory  only  on  c<mdi* 
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tfon  that  they  aurrender  their  nationality^ 
The  territory  was  aa  large  as  an  ordinary 
Chineee  provincei  and  this  question  ranked  next 
in  importance  to  those  of  the  Fa-Ku-Men  and 
Antung  Railways  among  the  issues  between  the 
two  countries.  China  proposed  a  reference  of 
the  Manchurtan  railway  queation  to  The 
Hague.  This  was  refused  by  Japan  on  the 
ground  that  the  Hague  Convention  confined 
arbitration  to  cases  in  which  diplomatic  means 
bad  been  exhausted  and  that  this  was  not 
true  of  the  present  case.  On  AuKuat  6 
Japan  issued  an  official  eranmunication  olaming 
China  for  her  delay  and  accusing  her  of  an 
unreasonable  attitude  in  the  matter  of  the 
Antung  line.  To  this  China  replied  on  August 
II  with  an  appeal  to  the  text  of  the  Treaty 
of  Pekin  in  proof  of  Japan's  yiolation  of  i^ 
conditions.  Nevertheless  China  indicated  a 
willingness  to  give  way  to  Japan's  demands,  in 
the  Antnng  dispute,  and  in  the  following  month 
agreed  to  a  compromise  on  the  other  pointa  in 
dispute.  China  regained  control  of  tw  Chien- 
tao  territ<»-y,  but  on  the  other  hand  agreed  not 
to  build  a  railway  near  or  parallel  to  the 
Southern  Manchurian  Railway  and  not  to  build 
the  line  between  Fa-Ku-Mea  and  Hsin-min-tun 
without  first  consulting  Japan.  The  September 
agreement  between  Cliina  and  Japan  as  to  the 
loanchurian  railways  was  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing virtual  withdrawal  from  Manchuria,  whose 
railways  were  thenceforth  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Japanese.  China  practically  agrees  not  to 
build  any  railways  in  Manchuria.  Japan's 
rulways  when  completed  will  reach  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.  One  will  connect  Port 
Arthur  in  Dalny  with  Mukden,  and  the  other 
will  traverse  Korea.  For  further  detaila,  see 
Japan,  paragraphs  on  History. 

Difficulty  with  Russia.  The  Russian  pol- 
icy in  Manchuria  was  condemned  in  China  as 
virtually  placing  under  Russian  jurisdiction 
those  parts  of  Manchuria  for  whidi  it  nude 
regulations  and  on  which  it  levied  taxes.  On 
February  21  the  Russian  authorities  in  the 
railway  zone  west  of  Kharbin  closed  the  Chinese 
stores  and  warehouses  at  the  chief  points  be- 
cause their  owners  would  not  pay  the  taxes 
levied  by  the  railway  officials.  On  May  11  a 
convention  between  the  two  coimtries  was  signed 
for  the  joint  administration  of  the  railway  zone 
and  recognizing  the  soTereignty  of  China.  The 
United  States  and  Austria-Hungary  objected  to 
this  preliminary  agreement,  holding  that  the 
Treaty  Powers  alone  could  originate  laws  af- 
fecting the  right  of  residence  in  the  inter- 
national settlements  in  Chinese  territory.  Great 
Britain  on  the  other  hand  approved  if  the  regu- 
lations were  framed  with  the  advice  of  the 
British  consuls.  The  ratification  was  checked 
by  these  protests.  On  December  14  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Russia  and  China  began  a  confer- 
ence at  Kharbin  for  a  settlement  of  the  Man- 
churian questions.  A  question  also  arose  as 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Amur  River.  The 
Russian  Minister  declared  in  August  that  the 
Chinese  custom  house  at  Aigun,  which  had  re- 
cently been  put  into  operation,  was  a  violation 
of  the  treaties  of  Aigun  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Railway  Affaibs.  There  were  frequent  com- 
plaints during  the  year  of  the  Chinese  attitude 
toward  railways  in  which  British  capital  was 
invested.  For  example,  the  control  and  con- 
struction of  the  Shanghai-Hans^chan-Ning^po 
line,  to  which  British  investors  had  lent  £1,- 


S00.000,  were  vested  In  the  Chinese  Imperial 
government  and  a  British  engineer  was  to  take 
charge.  It  was  reported  on  February  17,  how- 
ever, that  the  conditions  of  this  agreement  were 
violated,  that  the  funds  were  squandered,  that 
the  authority  of  the  British  engineer  was  dis- 
regarded and  that  the  railway  showed  every 
possible  defect.  Later  this  work  on  the  line 
was  reported  to  be  at  a  standstill.  The  British 
engineers  were  unable  to  go  on  with  the  work  or 
to  collect  any  payment  for  what  had  been  done. 
The  inefficiency  of  the  coitral  government  was 
blamed  for  this  state  of  affairs.  In  March  it 
was  announced  that  the  German  Asiatic  Bank's 
overtures  for  a  loan  of  415,000,000  to  China  for 
the  Canton-Hankow  line  was  causing  opposition 
on  the  part  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  Com- 
plaints that  the  Chinese  managing  director  was 
obstructing  the  British  section  of  the  Tien-tsin- 
Yang-tze  Railway  led  Chinese  authorities  to 
promise  an  investigation.  A  conference  be- 
tween the  British,  French,  and  German  finan- 
ciers as  to  this  loui  was  fruitless.  It  was 
then  reported  that  the  Germans  had  received  a 
special  concession,  that  the  British  l^pition 
had  protested  and  the  Chinese  government  was 
hesitatins.  Later,  however,  an  agreement  was 
announced  between  the  bankers  of  the  three  na- 
tions, whereby  the  Germans  withdrew  all  claims 
as  to  the  Hankow-Canton  line,  and  the  British 
withdrew  all  claims  to  the  Hankow-Szeehuen 
line.  This  caused  some  criticism  in  England 
as  allowing  an  extension  of  German  influence. 
On  May  15  it  was  agreed  that  the  Germans 
should  have  the  appointment  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer for  the  Hankow-Chang-tu  line  and  the 
British  for  the  Canton-Hankow  line.  On  June 
6  negotiations  were  completed  for  a  loan  of  £S,> 
600,000  for  railway  building  in  Hu-pea  and  Hu- 
nan, the  loan  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
British,  French  and  German  bankers.  Soon 
afterwards  the  United  States  representative  pro- 
tested against  the  ratification  of  this  loan  agree* 
ment  on  the  ground  that  China  was  bound  to 
apply  first  for  American  capital  on  the  HankoW' 
Szechuen  line  if  any  foreign  loan  were  needed. 
In  consequence  of  this  claim  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment deferred  ratification.  On  August  17 
the  Hankow  railway  loan  question  was  reported 
as  settled  on  the  following  basis:  The  amount 
of  the  loan  was  raised  to  about  $30,000,000,  of 
whidi  three-fourths  was  to  be  divided  among 
the  British,  French  and  German  groups  uia 
one-fourth  was  to  be  subscribed  by  American 
capitalists.  The  curt  reply  of  the  British  group 
of  financiers  in  the  spring  to  the  original 
American  proposal  for  co5peratiott  in  this  loan 
led  to  reports  of  ill-feeling  and  some  discussion 
in  the  newspapers.  The  American  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  United  States  Minister  and  fa- 
vorably regarded  both  by  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish interests  before  it  was  submitted  to  the 
British  corporation,  but  the  British  government 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  American  government's 
interest  in  the  matter.  The  Chinese  were  dila- 
tory and  the  delay  was  attributed  in  the  United 
States  to  the  opposition  of  the  British  financial 
group  which  was  supposed  to  be  supported  by 
the  British  ^vernment.  The  Pekin-Kalgan  line 
was  opened  in  October. 

Political  CoirnixioNS.  The  dismissal  of 
Yuan  Shih-Kai,  Viceroy  of  Chi-li  from  all  his 
offices  on  January  3  was  greatly  deplored  by 
the  foreign  representatives,  and  there  was  fre- 
quent reference  during  the  year  to  the  need  of 
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his  high  administrative  abilities.  Lfang-Tnn-  which  it  thinks  desirable.  The  pnnrincial  bodlw 
yen,  a  Yale  graduate,  was  appointed  to  sno*  were  to  perform  a  similar  ofitoe  for  the'  pro- 
ceed him  as  assistant  president  of  the  Wai-wu-  vincial  governments.  The  decree  creating  them 
pu.  In  February  there  were  reports  of  a  scandal  contains  the  following  passage:  "The  eonaulta* 
m  the  Board  of  Communications.  Charges  of  tive  council  is  an  institution  in  which  pubHo 
official  inefficiency  and  corruption  were  made  opinion  will  be  ascertained  and  for  which  the 
and  the  president  of  the  Board,  Chen-pi,  was  members  of  the  central  council  may  be  recruited, 
cashiered.  Under  the  regency  there  were  signs  Let  our  people  point  out  clearly  through  the 
of  weakneas  in  the  central  administration  and  councils  what  are  the'CviU  that  should  be  atml- 
reports  of  palace  intrigues.  The  reforms  prom-  ished  in  their  respective  provinces  and  what  are 
ised  by  the  government  were  either  not  in-  the  reforms  that  they  desire.  But  let  them  also 
trodneed  or  were  vary  ineffectively  ^rried  out.  remember  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  court 
Under  the  decree  providing  for  a  aniform  sys-  and  to  the  country.  Violent  discussion  should 
tem  of  weiriits  ana  raeasuTes,  there  was  devised  be  prevented,  lest  the  order  and  SE^ety  of  eo- 
a  very  enmbrous  syat«D  which  apparently  would  ciety  might  be  disturbed."  The  qualifications  (rf 
lead  to  sinecures  and  monopolies.  Although  the  electorate  were  experience  in  public  office,  or 
there  had  been  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  the  possesaion  of  a  high  school  diploma  or  the 
classical  examination  and  from  the  restriction  of  ownership  of  property  valued  at  $5000  in  silver, 
opium-smoking,  the  mandarins  in  general  were  By  the  decree  of  August  27,  1908,  it  will  be  re- , 
opposed  to  all  changes  and  the  only  hope  seemed  membered,  the  grant  of  a  constitution  was  defl- 
to  t)e  in  the  awakened  interest  of  tlie  people,  nitely  promised  nine  years  from  that  date,  that 
especially  of  the  intelligent  and  well-to-do.  There  is  in  1917,  reforms  to  be  gradually  Introduced 
were  complaints  in  the  summer  from  among  in  the  meanwhile.  A  number  of  political  asio- 
the  foreign  residents  that  the  former  evils  of  ciations  have  been  formed  to  aid  in  the  tadc 
iuefficient  administration  again  marked  the  of  preparing  the  country  for  constitutional  gov- 
Wai-wu-pu  and  for  this  the  president,  Prince  ernment,  such  as  the  Association  for  Preparing 
Ching,  was  chie&y  blamed.  It  was  charged  that  ConBtitutional  Citizenship,  the  Constitutional 
he  was  corrupt  and  negligent,  seldom  visiting  Discussion  Society,  the  Association  for  the 
the  office  or  holding  communication  with  the  Study  of  the  Constitution,  and  others, 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  there  were  complainta  OniEB  Events.  In  Felnuary  an  Imperial  de- 
of  a  lack  of  consideration  for  the  foreign  repre-  cree  created  a  new  Naval  Department  with 
sentatlves.  It  was  said  that  the  Prince  Regent  Prince  Su  as  chief  and  Prince  Ching  as  adviser, 
did  not  take  a  sufficiently  serious  view  of  the  In  March  an  Imperial  edict  was  issued  thank- 
importance  of  the  foreign  office.  Serious  oh-  ing  the  Powers  for  their  cooperation  toward 
stacles  to  reform  were  the  unsatisfactory  rela*  the  suppression  of  opium  and  declaring  that 
tions  between  the  central  and  the  provincial  China's  anti-opium  policy  must  be  strictly  en- 
governments  and  the  cumbrous  financial  system  forced.  It  ordered  means  to  be  found  for  the 
of  the  empire.  Sir  Robert  Hart,  commenting  on  replacement  of  the  opium  tax  by  some  other 
the  financial  system,  for  example,  declared  that  means  of  raising  revenue.  In  July  an  Imperial 
the  land  tax,  which  yielded  only  26,000,000  edict  was  issued  to  carry  into  effect  the  pre- 
taels,  ought,  if  levied  in  the  same  way  as  in  Uminary  meuuree  for  the  naval  reorganization 
India,  to  yield  400,000,000  taels  a  year,  but  he  recommended  by  a  Commission  of  Investigation, 
said  tluat  improvement  was  practically  impos-  It  created  a  naval  and  military  advisory  board, 
Bible  on  account  of  official  corruption.  There  thus  advancing  toward  a  central  administra- 
was  no  assurance  that  any  new  system  would  tion  in  place  of  the  subdivided  control  under 
prevent  the  money  from  finding  its  way  into  four  separate  viceroys,  and  it  appointed  the 
official  hands.  The  prospect  for  any  thorough  Regent's  brother  and  one  of  the  admirals  to 
financial  reform  was  not  favorable.  In  April  a  carry  the  plans  into  effect.  During  the  year 
new  citizenship  law  went  into  effect  forbidding  considerable  progress  was  made  toward  the  ee- 
under  heavy  penalties  any  native  Chinaman  to  tabliahment  of  a  Chinese  university  by  the 
b^me  a  nationalieed  citizen  of  another  coun-  Chinese  Emergency  Committee.  This  project 
'^y.  for  a  Christian,  but  undenominational,  univer- 
On  October  14  the  new  provincial  assem-  sity,  in  Centra:!  China  was  first  broached  by 
blies  met  as  ordered  by  the  Imperial  Decrees  of  Lord  William  Cecil  and  has  been  supportM 
October  19,  1907,  and  July  22,  1908,  the  dec-  from  the  first  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
tions  having  been  going  on  for  some  time  past.  Cambridge.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  move* 
There  was  a  provincial  assembly  for  each  of  ment  are  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  Archbishop  of 
the  twenty-two  provinces  and  for  Manchuria  and  Canterbury  and  the  Lord-Mayor  of  London,  and 
the  New  Dominion.  The  halls  of  assembly  were  many  prominent  public  men  and  members  of 
situated  at  the  seat  of  the  governor  or  viceroy,  religious  bodies  in  England.  It  atiAs  not  at  de- 
The  functions  of  tfaeee  assemblies  were  purely  vising  new  methods,  but  at  correlating  existing 
deliberative.  An  Imperial  decree  was  issued  on  Institutions.  It  was  decided  that  the  brat  site 
October  16  advising  the  governors  and  viceroys  was  in  the  populous  district  occupied  by  the 
as  to  their  duties  of  supervision  and  repeating  three  great  cities,  Hankow,  Wuchang  and  Han- 
the  advice  given  in  previous  decrees  as  to  the  yang,  where  there  were  already  three  Christian 
deli1>eration  of  the  new  bodies.  This  was  an  colteges  under  American  and  English  control, 
important  step  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro-  which,  it  was  thought,  might  be  a  nucleus  for 
gramme  of  constitutional  preparation.  By  the  the  new  university.  A  number  of  subscriptions 
Imperial  edict  of  September,  1907,  a  council  of  were  made  to  the  funds  for  this  purpose  during 
government  was  establlBhed,  to  be  known  as  the  the  ^ear.  Another  Important  event  was  the  es- 
Department  of  Constitntional  Study,  and  Inves-  tablishment  of  the  University  of  Hong-Kong 
tigatiop  (Chih  Cheng  Yuan),  and  to  form  the  (q.  v.).  During  the  year  there  was  an  increase 
nucleus  eventually  of  an  upper  house  of  parlia-  in  the  already  large  number  of  Chinese  students 
ment  Its  function  consists  in  advising  the  in  Japan,  who  early  in  the  year  were  said  to 
central  government  as  to  the  fundamental  laws  number  10,000.   S<mie  trouble  aicae  over  the 
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boycotting  of  the  British  steamers  at  Kin- 
kiang,  but  the  trouble  seemed  to  be  subsiding 
in  the  dosing  months  of  the  year.  Posthumous 
honors  were  rendered  by  Imperial  decree  to  one 
Yang  Lin,  whose  suicide  was  a  typical  instance 
of  the  Oriental  method  of  displaying  devotion 
to  a  cause.  He  killed  himself  in  order  to  throw 
a  proper  emphasis  upon  a  memorial  which  he 
addressed  to  the  government  on  behalf  of  re- 
form. The  memorial  sets  forth  the  dangers  of 
corrupt  administration,  blames  the  people  for 
their  wasteful  expenditures,  the  officials  for 
their  venality  and  peculations,  and  the  higher 
authorities  for  their  failure  to  punish  wrong- 
doers. It  urges  the  need  of  radical  reforms,  the 
selection  of  good  and  able  administrators,  and 
the  development  of  the  national  resources. 

CHIiOBOFHYLL.    See  Botant. 

CHOLEMIA.  This  curious  affection  was 
studied  by  Hawkins  and  Dudgeon  in  1809.  Iso- 
lated cases  have  been  observed  for  many  years, 
but  BO  far  have  been  little  studied.  The  condi- 
tion is  a  congenital  and  a  family  affection  and 
is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  bile  in  the  blood.  The  patient  dif- 
fers from  most  jaundiced  indiTiduals,  however, 
in  several  respects.  Jaundice  appears  at  birth 
or  soon  after  and  persists  for  years  with  little 
or  no  change.  It  differs  also  from  ordinary 
icterus  fn  that  the  urine  is  free  from  bile  pig- 
ment, an<i  itcfaing  and  other  signs  of  constitu- 
tional disturbances  are  lacking.  There  is  no 
stomach  or  intestinal  distnrbance,  the  appetite 
is  good,  and  the  bowels  regular.  Both  physical 
and  mental  development  are  normal.  Beside 
the  jaundice,  there  is  some  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  and  a  moderately  severe  ansemia.  Life 
does  not  appear  to  be  shortened  by  the  disease. 
Certain  physicians  of  the  French  school  have 
tried  to  establish  a  relation  between  congenital 
ftunily  eholemia  and  dark  muddy  complexions, 
melanoderma  and  various  pigmentary  skin  dis- 
eases. Hawkins  and  Dudgeon  su^st  as  a  pos- 
sible cause  inborn  defects  In  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  liver,  allowing  the  bile  to  enter  di- 
rectly into  the  lymphatics,  or  changes  in  the 
ducts  affecting  bile  pressure.  They  found  that 
the  red  blood  cells  in  these  patients  were  ab- 
normally fragile  and  that  they  occasionally  had 
hemoglobinuria. 

CHOLEBA.  There  was  a  severe  epidemic  of 
cholera  in  Russia  during  1909.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg alone  about  14,000  persons  were  attacked 
and  5500  died  of  the  disease.  It  is  estimated 
that  30,000  cases  occurred  in  Kussia,  of  whom 
13,253  died  (about  60  per  cent.).  The  epidemic 
spread  to  East  Prussia,  and  was  introduced  into 
Holland  by  sea,  15  cases  and  10  deaths  having 
occurred  at  Rotterdam.  There  were  also  6  deaths 
at  Boom,  in  Belgium.  Blumenthal  calls  at- 
tention to  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  Moscow  from 
the  epidemic  and  attributes  this  circumstance  to 
the  installation  of  a  good  water  supply.  During 
the  year  there  were  only  16  cases  of  cholera  at 
Moscow,  whereas  In  previous  epidemics,  particu- 
larly those  of  1830.  1848  and  1853,  there  were 
respectively  8798,  50,000  and  4000,  with  a  mor- 
tality approximating  50  per  cent.  In  1893  a  new 
water  system  was  installed,  providing  the  city 
with  good  spring  water,  supplemented  later  by  a 
filtering  plant  for  the  river  water.  Prophylactic 
vaccination  against  cholera  was  formally 
adopted  by  the  authorities  and  a  circular  of  in- 
structions published  for  general  distribution. 
The  circular  urges  the  following  points:  1. 


The  statistics  to  date  show  that  prophylactic 
vaccination  guarantees  a  certain  protection 
against  cholera,  but  the  vaeeinated  must  ob- 
serve the  general  hygienic  precautions.  2.  The 
vaccination  must  not  be  compulsory.  3.  Anti- 
cholera  vaccination  is  harmless  and  causes  only 
a  brief  reaction.  4.  Of  the  two  methods  in 
vogue,  vaccination  with  living  cultures  (Haff- 
kine),  or  with  killed  cultures  (KoUe),  the  lat- 
ter is  to  be  preferred.  6.  During  the  epidemic 
of  cholera  vaccination  must  be  done  with  great 
care,  to  exclude  those  already  infected,  and 
those  liable  to  be  exposed  to  infection  before 
immunity  is  Mtablished.  6.  Vaccination  must 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of 
from  five  to  seven  days.  The  first  dose  of  from 
0.5  to  1  c.c.  can  be  increased  to  2  or  3  c.c.  on 
repetition.  7.  Physicians  were  urged  to  keep 
a  careful  record  of  all  data.  See  Vitax,  Sta- 
tistics. 

CHBISTIAN  CONinECnON.   See  Cbxo- 

CHBISIIAH    ENBEAVOB^    Uitited  Sg- 

CIETT  OF.  A  religious  society  for  young  people 
founded  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  1891  by  Reverend 
Francis  E.  Clark.  There  were  in  1900  71,789 
societies  with  a  membership  of  about  3,559,000. 
The  24th  International  Christian  Endeavor  Con- 
vention was  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  7-12, 
1909,  and  the  4th  World's  Christain  Endeavor 
Convention  was  held  at  Agra,  India,  November 
20-23.  During  the  year  the  Society  purchased 
a  site  on  the  comer  of  Huntington  and  Long- 
wood  Avenues,  Boston,  for  the  new  Interna- 
tional Headquarters  Building,  for  the  erection 
of  which  a  movement  has  been  carried  on  since 
1905.  This  building  was  to  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $76,000.  The  ofBcers  in  1908  were; 
President,  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.;  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  William  Shaw;  Editorial  Secre- 
tary, Amos  R.  Wells;  Treasurer,  Hiram  N. 
Lathrop;  Publication  Manager,  George  B.  Graff. 
The  official  organ  is  the  Chrietian  Endeavor 
World,  published  in  Boston. 

CHBISTIANS.  A  reli^ous  denomination 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  claims  the  name  Christians  "not  as 
a  sect  name,  but  fraternally,  as  a  name  of 
union."  The  church  allows  latitude  of  theologi- 
cal views  and  asserts  the  importance  of  fellow- 
ship of  all  followers  of  Christ.  Two  bodies, 
called  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Cfliristian 
Church  South,  which  were  separated  in  1854 
through  failure  to  agree  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, are  now  closely  affiliated.  The  denomina- 
tion, according  to  the  latest  available  statistics, 
has  101,539  members,  1340  churches  and  1348 
ministers.  Missionary  and  educational  interests 
of  the  church  were  carried  on  by  aggressive  and 
energetic  measures  during  1909.  During  the 
year  $26,363  were  spent  for  its  missions.  Jn  the 
various  schools  of  the  denomination  are  en- 
rolled about  1000  students  with  about  76  in- 
structors. During  1909  schools  were  established 
in  Alabama,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  In  the 
last  State  a  colony  was  formed  at  Jireh  and  a 
college  opened  there.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
building  was  laid  October  21,  1900.  The  annual 
expenditures  of  the  church  are  about  $76,000. 
There  are  277  Christian  Endeavor  societies  in 
the  church  vrith  a  membership  of  about  7000. 
The  official  organ  of  the  denomination  Is  the 
Herald  of  Goopel  Liberty,  published  at  Dayton, 
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Ohio.  The  meetings  of  the  American  Christian 
Convention,  which  are  quadrennial,  will  be  held 
in  1910.  This  representative  body  has  charge 
of  the  general,  educational,  missionary  and  other 
interests  of  the  church. 

CHBISTIAN  SCIENTISTS.  The  designa- 
tion employed  by  members  of  a  religious  de- 
nomination, which  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Baker  Eddy.  The  doctrines  of  Christian  Science 
are  taken  from  an  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures contained  in  Science  and  Health  loitk  a 
Key  to  the  Soripturet,  written  by  Mrs.  Eddy 
and  published  in  1875.  The  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  was  founded  in  1879.  The  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Boston,  Mass.,  of 
which  Mrs.  Eddy  is  honorary  pastor,  is  the 
Mother  Church  of  the  denomination,  all  others 
being  branch  churches.  No  exact  statistics  are 
available  for  the  strength  of  the  denomination, 
but,  according  to  the  latest  figures  avaUable. 
there  were  in  1900  about  85,000  communicantB, 
668  churches  and  1336  readers,  who  fill  the 
place  of  ministers.  There  are  many  institu- 
tions for  teaching  Christian  Science  and  about 
4000  practitioners  of  Christian  Science  mind 
healing.  Organizations  exist  in  almost  every 
State  in  tlw  Unite<l  States,  and  there  are 
branches  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  British  Colum- 
bia, Mexico,  the  Bahamas,  British  West  Indies, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  CuIml,  Philippine  Islands, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  China,  South  Africa 
and  other  countries. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  church  in  1909  vras  the  discipline  of  Mrs. 
Augusta  E.  Stetson  by  the  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Stetson  was 
formerly  first  reader  of  the  First  Church  ot 
Christ.  Scientist,  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Stetson 
had  for  many  years  been  at  the  head  of  this 
church.  Charges  were  brought  against  her  and 
several  of  her  students  that  her  methods  of 
tnental  healing  were  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  Science.  By  a  number  of 
witnesses  it  was  alleged,  among  other  things, 
that  she  had  fallen  into  error  by  indulging  in 
mental  malpractice,  and  that  she  had  expressed 
a  desire  that  harm  might  come  to  several  of 
those  whom  she  considered  to  be  her  enemies  in 
the  church.  Ifrs.  Stetson  insisted  on  her  loyalty 
to  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  teachings.  She  was,  how- 
ever, brought  before  the  members  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Boston,  and  after 
a.  prolonged  hearing  was  deprived  of  her  right 
to  teach  and  practice,  and  of  membership  in  the 
Mother  Church.  Subsequently  the  members  of 
the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  New 
York,  a  majority  of  whom  had  been  thought 
to  be  adherents  of  Mrs.  Stetson,  took  action 
which  signified  its  approval  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mother  Church  In 
Boston.  Mrs.  Stetson  aocordingly  withdrew 
from  all  connection  with  the  church. 

GBirSCHXB  07  OOD.  A  rellfHons  de- 
nomination whose  doctrines  agree  in  general 
with  those  held  by  the  Baptists.  It  was 
founded  in  1830,  as  the  result  of  the  preaching 
of  John  Winebrenner,  a  German  Reformed  pas- 
tor at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  denomination  is 
sometimes  given  the  name  of  Winebrennians. 
In  1909  the  denomination  numbered  24,356 
communicants,  with  518  churches  and  482  min- 
isters. The  churches  are  divided  Into  seventeen 
annual  elderships,  delegates  from  which  con- 


stitute the  general  eldership  of  the  Churches  of 
God,  which  meets  every  four  years.  The  de- 
nomination is  strongest  in  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  and  the  States  of  the  Central  West. 
A  college  is  maintained  at  Findlay,  O.,  and  a 
collegiate  Institute  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 
Mission  work  is  carried  on  in  India.  The  de- 
nomination has  a  publishing  house  and  book- 
store at  Harrisburg. 
CHUBCH  OF  CHIUCST,   Bciehtibti  See 

CBEISTIAN  SCIEMTISTB. 

CIOABS  AND  CIGABETTES.  See  To- 
bacco. 

CXVXO  ASSOCIATION,  Auebican.  An 
organization  formed  in  1904  at  St.  Louis  as  a 
merger  of  two  national  organizations  which  had 
previously  existed,  with  similar  purposes.  The 
Association  devotes  its  efforts  to  the  solution 
of  physical  as  distin^ished  from  the  political 
problems  of  communities,  and  particularly  to 
the  unfolding  and  development  of  the  ideals  of 
beauty  and  efficiency  of  home,  town,  city  and 
national  life.  Its  acUvities  are  conducted 
through  various  departments,  and  included  in 
its  work  have  been  efforts  to  make  living  con- 
ditions clean,  healthful  and  attractive,  to  ex- 
tend the  making  of  public  parks,  to  promote 
the  opening  of  gardens  and  playgrounds  for 
children  and  recreation  centres  for  adults,  to 
abate  public  nuisances,  including  bill  boards, 
objectionable  signs,  needless  noises  and  un- 
pleasant and  wasteful  smoking  factory  chim- 
neys; to  preserve  great  scenic  wonders,  such  as 
Niagara  Falls  and  the  White  Mountains,  from 
commercial  spoliation.  During  the  year  1909, 
through  the  direction  of  the  Association,  marked 
advances  were  made  toward  obtaining  uniform 
legislation  in  forestry,  city  tree  planting,  the 
elimination  of  smoke  and  the  abatement  of  the 
bill  board  nuisances.  In  its  continuous  efforts 
for  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  As- 
sociation was  active  early  m  the  year  in  se- 
curing the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  of  Con- 

Seas,  continuing  in  effect  the  Burton  bill,  which 
nits  the  amount  of  water  which  can  be  di- 
verted from  the  Falls  for  commercial  purposes. 
Only  by  the  most  diligent  efforts  of  the  Asso- 
ciation have  the  Falls  been  saved  in  their  beauty 
to  the  American  people.  The  Association  has 
been  active  in  impressing  upon  cities  the  im- 
portance of  proceediiw  along  oomprehensive 
lines  for  park  and  boulevard  development.  At 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Association,  held 
in  Cincinnati,  in  November,  1909,  city  planning 
was  one  of  the  leading  subjects  for  discussion. 
In  the  year  1910  a  new  department  will  put 
forth  energetic  efforts  for  the  elimination  of  the 
common  house  fiy  as  a  menace  to  health.  An- 
other department  will  conduct  a  campaign  for 
civic  education,  enlisting  the  eoOperation  of 
churches  and  schools.  Tm  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, elected  in  November,  1909,  for  the  year 
1910,  were  as  follows:  President,  J.  Horace 
MdParland;  First  Vice-President,  Clinton 
Sogers  Woodruff;  Treasurer,  William  B.  How- 
land;  Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous;  Vice- 
Presidents,  James  R.  Garfield,  Rev.  John  Wesley 
Hill,  W.  W.  Hannan,  George  W.  Marston  and 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle.  The  headquarters  of 
the  Association  are  in  Washington. 

CIVIC  FEDEBATION,  National.  An 
organization  founded  in  Chicago  in  1900  "  to 
organize  the  best  brains  of  the  nation  in  an 
educational  movement  toward  the  solution  of 
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some  of  tlie  great  problems  relating  to  social 
and  industrial  progress;  to  provide  for  the  study 
and  discussion  of  questionB  of  national  import; 
to  do  this  under  the  oiystalUzation  of  the  most 
enlightened  public  opinion;  and  when  desirable 
form  legislation  in  accordance  therewith."  The 
irork  of  the  Federation  is  done  with  various 
Inireaus.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  Welfare  Department,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  promote  welfare  work  among  the 
employees  of  private  enterprise  and  among  those 
engaged  in  govertiment  service.  The  Federa- 
tion haa  been  particularly  active  in  attempts  to 
Ining  to  pass  ade^ate  employers'  liability  laws. 

The  achievements  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration for  the  year  1909  culminated  in  the 
annaal  meeting  and  In  the  national  conference 
on  uniform  State  legislation  which  the  Federa- 
tion called  in  Washington  early  in  January, 
1910.  A  brief  description  of  these  two  gather- 
ings, attended  by  leading  employers,  leading 
labor  men  and  represent^ives  of  the  general 
public,  will  indicate  to  what  ends  the  Federa^ 
uon's  energies  were  bent  in  190S. 

The  several  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  on 
November  22  and  23  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
including  the  annual  banquet,  were  devoted  to 
discussions  of  wage  earners'  insurance  in  its 
various  forms.  The  subject  covered  governmen- 
tal employees  as  well  as  employees  in  private  en- 
terprises, and  was  considered  under  the  various 
forms  of  compensation  for  victims  of  industrial 
■ceidaits,  employers'  voluntary  sick  and  death 
funds  and  retirement  funds  or  old  a^  pensions. 
Such  topics  were  chosen  by  the  participants  as: 
"The  Next  Step  in  Employers'  Liability  in  the 
United  States,''  "  Shall  the  Industry  Bear  the 
Burden  Incident  to  Industrial  Accidents," 
"  The  Constitutional  Phase  of  Providing  for 
Compulsory  Compensation  in  Industrial  Acci- 
dents," "Avoidance  of  Accidents  More  Impor- 
tant than  Compensation,"  "Do  Employers' 
Voluntary  Relief  Funds  Adequately  Compen- 
BateT"  eto.  The  speakers  included  public  men, 
wage  earners  and  employers.  English  and  Ger- 
man authorities  on  the  subjects  of  compensa- 
tion in  their  countries  also  delivered  addresses. 

Recognizing  that  in  the  United  States  some 
of  the  large  rsilway  systems,  some  of  the  large 
industrial  corporations,  the  Insurance  com- 
panies, labor  organizations,  benefit  associations 
and  philanthropists  have  from  their  several 
standpoints  put  into  practice  for  special  groups 
of  people  some  forma  of  compensation;  and  that 
the  leading  European  countries  have  already 
legislated  on  compensation  and  insurance  sub- 
jects in  varying  ways  with  varying  success ; 
the  aim  of  the  annual  meeting  was  to  look  at 
the  question  from  all  sides  and  offer  to  the  pub- 
lic, through  its  various  speakers,  fair  presen- 
tations 01  systems  of  wage  earners'  compensa^ 
tion  and  insurance  which  are  at  present  prac- 
ticed and  which  n^ht  be  more  widely  eztoided 
in  this  country.  ^  Eupijotebs*  Lubiutt. 

As  a  result  of  the  annual  meeting  the  follow- 
ing committees  were  formed :  Committee  on 
Prevention  of  Mining  Accidents,  Mr.  John  Hays 
Hammond,  mining  engineer,  chairman;  Com- 
mittee on  Wage  Earners'  Insurance,  Mr.  George 
W.  Perkins,  chairman:  Committee  on  Compen- 
sation for  Industrial  Accidents  and  their  Pre- 
vention, Mr.  August  Belmont,  chairman:  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions  for  Public  Employees,  Hon. 
William  R.  Willcox,  chairman. 

Such  a  subject  aa  vage  earners'  compensa* 


tion  and  Insurance  is  naturally  a  prominent  one 
with  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  National 
Civie  Federation.  No  better  idea  of  its  con- 
stantly broadening  work  can  be  gained  than 
through  illustratums  given  by  the  chairman  of 
the  department  In  his  annual  address.  He  said 
in  part:  "One  company  in  New  Hampshire, 
employing  twelve  thousand  operatives,  is  now 
introducing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  housing 
and  recreation,  an  improvement  upon  anything 
which  has  yet  been  undertaken  in  the  United 
States.  The  mills  of  this  company  are  already 
models  of  cleanliness  and  appliances  for  good 
ventilation  and  sanitation." 

The  Welfare  Department,  in  three  ways,  has 
secured  unique  cooperation  by: 

(1)  Addressing  letters  of  information  and  in- 
quiry to  employers  in  fifty  different  industries; 

(2)  Securing  the  consent  of  employers'  asso- 
ciations to  arrange  programmes  at  their  annual 
meetings  on  the  welfare  work  in  their  reapect- 
ive  trades;  and 

(3)  Asking  trade  journals  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish illustrated  accounts  of  welfare  work  in  the 
industries  covered  by  their  periodicals. 

The  reports  of  the  Woman^s  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, as  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  by 
the  executive  heads  of  the  Columbia,  North 
Carolina,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  Cali- 
fornia sections,  the  Committee  for  Industrial 
Employees,  etc.,  covered  a  wide  and  useful  field, 
ranging  from  careful  investigation  of  the  cot- 
ton Industry  and  factories  of  the  garment  trade 
to  endeavors  for  better  working  conditions  for 
government  employees  in  Washington,  D.  C.» 
establishment  of  lunch  rooms  in  different  lo- 
calities, nurseries,  and  homes  for  mill  girls. 
The  aim  of  this  department  continues  to  be  "  to 
use  its  influence  m  securing  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  working  and  living  conditions  of 
women  and  men  wage  earners  in  the  various  in- 
dustries and  in  government  employ."  The  mem- 
bership is  largely  composed  of  women  who  are 
themselves  stockholders,  or  who  through  family 
relationships  are  interested  in  industrial  or- 
ganizations. 

During  1909  the  National  Civic  Federation 
was  preparing  for  the  great  national  conference 
on  uniform  State  legislation  held  at  the  Belasco 
Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  17-19, 
1910.  In  calling  this  conference,  the  National 
Civio  Federation  worked  in  close  conjunction 
with  the  Conference  of  Oovemors  and  the  na- 
tional association  of  Onmniuioners  on  Uniform 
State  I«W8. 

CIVIC  TBAIXTENG,  See  Education  in  thi 
United  States. 

CrVIL    SEBVICE    BEFOBH  LEAOTTB, 

Nationai^  a  federation  of  the  various  civil 
service  reform  associations  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  first  of  which  was  founded 
in  1877  in  New  York  City.  Other  associationi 
were  subsequently  formed  and  the  New  York 
Association  extended  its  membership  to  locali- 
ties outside  of  New  York.  Following  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Garfield  by  a  disappointed 
oflfiee  seeker  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the 
Association  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1881. 
As  the  result  of  this  conference  the  League  was 
formed.  Its  general  purpose  as  set  forth  in  the 
constitution  is:  "To  advance  the  cause  of 
civil  service  reform  in  the  United  States."  The 
extension  of  civil  service  reform  in  the  Federal, 
State  and  municipal  govermnenta  has  been  con- 
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Btant  ainoe  tin  organizatioii  of  the  Leftgiu).  In 
the  Federal  serWce  over  226,000  poBitions  are 
DOW  filled  in  accordance  with  civil  service  re- 
form principles.  Comprehensive  civil  service 
laws,  applying  to  both  State  and  municipal 
governments,  have  been  adopted  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  In  Wisconsin 
the  civil  service  law  applies  to  the  entire  State 
service  and  a  general  law  requires  appointments 
in  the  poHee  and  fire  Mrviee  of  cities  to  be 
made  as  the  result  of  examination.  In  Colorado 
and  Illinois  there  are  civil  service  laws  affect- 
ing; the  service  of  State  institutions.  Civil 
service  laws  have  also  been  adopted  in  the  fol- 
lowing principal  cities:  Chicago,  Denver, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Scranton,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Kan- 
sas City,  Cleveland,  Des  Moines,  and  Norfolk. 
In  this  remarkable  progress  the  League  and  its 
constituent  associations  have  taken  an  active 
and  important  part.  During  1909  tbs  following 
aefaievementB  of  the  League  may  be  noted:  The 
Crumpacker  Census  Bill,  introduced  in  1908, 
provided  for  the  selection  of  the  4000  additional 
clerks  on  the  old  "  spoils "  basis.  By  an  active 
campaign  the  League  aroused  so  much  public 
opposition  to  this  feature  that  the  hill  as  finally 
passed  in  1909  provided  for  competitive  ex- 
aminations. (See  article  United  States,  para- 
graph Cenaitg.)  Hie  League  has  for  many  years 
advocated  the  selection  (A  the  fourth-class  post- 
masters,  numbering  about  50,000,  through  com- 
petition. In  the  latter  part  of  1908  repreaenta* 
lives  from  the  League  visited  President  Roose- 
velt and  urged  him  to  place  these  important 
positions  in  the  competitive  class.  Shortly 
afterward  he  issued  an  order,  classifying,  as  a 
beginning,  some  15,000  postmasters.  Political 
acuvity  of  office  holders  in  the  unclassified  serv- 
ice (not  covered  b^  the  civil  service  rules)  has 
long  been  a  notorious  evil,  and  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Leagne  made  a  careful  investiga- 
tion during  1908-9  as  to  the  part  taken  oy 
these  office  holders  in  the  recent  campaign  and 
published  a  report  showing  the  menace  to  free 
institutions  which  lay  in  such  activity.  There 
are  two  classes  in  individual  membership  in  the 
League,  associate  members  at  $6  per  year,  and 
sus&ining  members  at  $26.  The  officers  in 
1909  vTere:  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President; 
Bichard  Henrv  Dana,  Chairman  of  the  Conncil; 
A.  a  Frlssell,  Treasurer,  and  Elliot  S.  Qood- 
vin,  Secretary. 

CLABK  ITNIViatSITY.  An  instltnlion  of 
higher  learning  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  founded  in 
1889.  The  chief  aim  of  the  University  is  the 
encouragement  of  original  research,  although  it 
includes  an  undergraduate  college  department. 
The  College,  however,  is  a  distinct  organization 
in  itself.  The  attendance  in  1909  was  109  in 
the  University,  and  208  in  the  College.  The 
University  includes  nine  departments.  It  pub- 
lishes the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  the 
Ptdagogicat  Seminary,  and  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  BeKgioM  Payohology  and  Edmoaiion. 
The  invsident  of  the  University  is  O.  Stanley 
Hall;  Carroll  D.  Wright,  president  of  the  Col- 
lege, died  in  1909,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ed- 
mund Clark  Sanford,  who  was  professor  of  ex- 
perimental and  comparative  psycholoj^  at  the 
ITniversity.  The  endowment  of  the  University 
and  Colle^  la  about  $4,000,000. 

CLZBOBNXf  Chbistofheb  Jaseb.  An 
American  surgeon  and  rewadmiral  (retired). 


died  October  2,  1909.  He  tos  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  in  1836,  and  entered  the  United 
States  naval  service  in  1661  as  assistant  sur- 
geon. He  served  throughout  the  war  and  in 
1863  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon.  In 
1878  he  was  made  medical  inspector  and  in  1887 
medical  director.  During  the  Spanish-American 
war  he  was  on  duty  in  command  of  the  United 
SUtes  Naval  HospiUl  at  Norfolk,  Va.  On 
November  10,  1890,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
retired  list  as  a  mcniical  director,  vitii  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral. 

CLIUATE,  &iODiFiCATioN8  OF.   See  Gboloqt. 

COAL.  In  the  following  account  of  the  coal 
production  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  statistics  relate  only  to  the  total  pro- 
duction. The  production  of  the  individual 
States  in  1908  and  in  1009,  so  far  as  they  are 
available,  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on  these 
States.  The  production  of  foreign  countries 
will  be  found  in  the  statistical  matter  covering 
these  countries.  The  year  1908  was  one  of 
general  depression  in  the  coal-mining  industry, 
yet  its  total  production  exceeded  that  of  any 
year  in  the  history  of  coal  mining  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  single  exception  of  1907,  which 
was  a  year  of  record-breaking  activity  and  pro- 
duction. There  were  produced  in  1908  415,- 
842,698  short  tons  of  coal  of  a  spot  value  <^ 
$532,314,173.  Of  this  total  production  74,347.- 
102  long  tons  were  Pennsylvania  anthracite  and 
332,573,944  were  bituminous  and  lignite.  The 
total  production  in  1907  was  480,363,424  ehort 
tons,  valued  at  $614,798,898,  of  which  86,604,312 
short  tons  or  76,432,421  long  tons  were  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite,  and  394,759,112  short  tons 
were  bituminous,  semi-bituminous  and  lignite. 
Compared  with  this  record  the  production  in 
1008  showed  a  decrease  of  64,520,726  short  tons. 
In  spite  of  the  depressed  conditions  in  1008  the 
decrease  in  the  production  of  Pennsylvania  an- 
thracite was  only  2,335,568  short  tons.  A  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  the  demand  was  nat- 
urally to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  depressed 
conditions,  especially  in  the  great  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  East,  where  anthracite  is  so 
largely  used.  But  the  results  as  recorded  indi- 
cate that  as  limited  as  the  territory  is  for  the 
consumption  of  anthracite,  some  curtailment  in 
the  individual  demand  was,  probably,  to  a  large 
extent  offset  by  the  increased  population  in 
the  anthracite-producing  territory.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal,  however,  the  de- 
crease in  1908  as  compared  with  1907  amounted 
to  62,185,168  short  tons  in  quantity  and  $77,- 
079,504  in  value.  In  the  face  of  the  demoralized 
trade  conditions  the  insignificant  larger  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  value  as  compared  with  the 
production  is  notable,  uid  was  in  part  due  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  prices  because  of 
the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  important  producing 
States  operations  are  carried  on  under  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  there  was  no  cut  in  mining  wages,  so 
that  the  cost  of  mining  was  relatively  as  high 
as  in  the  more  prosperous  years  of  1906-7.  &i- 
other  reason  for  the  slight  falling  off  in  value 
was  the  fact  that  on  account  of  trade  condi- 
tions consumers  were  more  exacting  in  th^r 
demands  than  they  were  in  1906-7,  when  oper- 
ators were  able  to  market  practically  all  the 
ooal  that  th^  could  mine.  Tnis  caused  a  luger 
percentage  of  slock  and  other  salable  coal  to 
be  thrown  on  ttie  dumps  in  1908,  so  that  the 
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returns  to  the  operators  were  considerably  less 
than  appears  in  tbe  statistical  records. 

Of  the  thirty  States  and  Territories  which 
produced  coal  in  1907-8,  there  were  only  three 
in  which  increased  production  was  shown  in  the 
latter  year,  these  being  California,  Oregon  and 
Texas.  The  increases  in  the  first  two  States 
named  were  unimportant.  The  increase  in 
Texas  was  due  in  part  to  the  continued  decrease 
of  the  production  of  petroleum  in  the  State, 
and  in  part  to  the  rapid  growth  of  population 
and  the  comparatively  prosperous  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  that  State.  Massachusetts 
in  1908  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a  coal 

rirodncer,  a  small  quantity,  about  fifty  tons  of 
ignite,  having  been  mined  at  Vineyard  Haven 
for  local  use  during  the  year. 

Of  the  total  decrease  of  62,185,168  short  tons 
in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal,  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent.,  or  18,061,478  short  tons, 
was  in  tbe  amount  of  coal  made  into  coke. 
Tbe  largest  decrease  in  the  production  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  showed  first  in  Peimsylvania, 
with  West  Virginia  second  and  Ohio  third. 

The  total  production  of  coal  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  beginning  of  coal  mining, 
amounted  at  the  end  of  1908  to  5,970.576,865 
short  tons.  The  growth  of  the  industry  in  re- 
cent years  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age annual  production  from  1896  to  1905  was 
283,240^76  short  tons,  while  the  average  pro- 
duction from  the  three  years  1906  to  1908  in* 
elusive  was  436,787,800  short  tons,  showing  an 
inerease  of  163,547,525  short  tons,  or  54.2  per 
oent. 

The  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  gave  em- 
ployment in  1908  to  a  total  of  690.438  men  as 
compared  with  680,^92  in  1907,  and  640,780  in 
1906.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  1908  as  compared  with  1907  gives  a 
reasonably  fair  indication  of  the  condition  of 
the  labor  market  in  1908.  In  the  production  of 
anthracite  the  average  output  made  by  each 
man  in  1908  was  478  short  tons  as  against  612 
short  tons  in  1907.  The  average  bituminous 
production  for  each  man  in  1908  was  644  tons 
as  against  769  tons  in  1007. 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  mined  by  machines 
in  1908  amounted  to  123,183,334  short  tons, 
which  was  e<|uiva1ent  to  37}  per  cent,  of  the 
total  production  in  the  States  where  machines 
were  employed.  This  is  an  increase  of  about 
two  per  cent,  over  the  machine  production  of 
1907. 

The  year  1908  offered  a  marked  contrast  to 
1907  so  far  as  interruption  to  mining  opera* 
tions  because  of  labor  troubles  was  concerned. 
There  were  fewer  men  idle  because  of  strikes 
or  lockouts  in  1907  than  in  any  year  since  1901, 
and  the  amount  of  time  lost  from  this  cause 
in  that  year  was  the  smallest  in  a  decade.  In 
the  spring  of  1908  the  wage  agreement,  which 
had  been  made  in  1906  for  two  years,  expiree^ 
and  on  April  1  there  was  in  the  "organixed" 
States  a  general  suspension  of  mining  opera- 
tions pending  the  renewal  of  the  wage  agree- 
ment. The  suspension  was,  howeVer,  of  a  pa- 
cific character,  and  while  the  mines  were  closed 
down,  there  was,  as  a  general  thing,  good  feel- 
ing between  the  contending  parties  and  there 
were,  with  the  exception  of  Alabama,  but  few 
instances  of  disorder  or  violence. 

Practically  the  entire  output  of  both  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States 


is  consumed  within  the  country.  The  total  ex- 
ports of  coal  in  1908  amounted  to  13,275,558 
short  tons,  which,  deducted  from  the  production 
of  415,842,698  short  tons,  shows  a  consumption 
of  coal  of  domestic  production  amounting  to 
402,567,140  short  tons.  If  to  this  are  addetftbe 
imports,  which  in  1908  amounted  to  1,645,444 
short  tons,  the  total  consumption  of  coal  in 
the  United  States  in  1908  is  shown  to  have  been 
404,212,584  short  tons,  equivalent  to  97  per 
cent,  of  the  domestic  production. 

There  were  fewer  miners  killed  in  the  coal 
mines  of  the  United  States  in  1908  tbah  in  1907, 
hut  with  the  exception  of  the  latter  year,  the 
record  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
industry,  while  in  the  number  of  men  injured 
the  record  for  1908  exceeded  that  of  even  1907. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  from  accidents  in 
the  coal  mines  in  the  United  States  was  2450 
as  compared  with  3125  in  1907.  The  number 
of  non-fatal  accidents  increased  jfrom  5316  to 
6772.  Of  the  2450  men  killed  in  1908,  678  wen 
in  the  anthracite  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and 
1772  bituminous  mine  workers.  Of  the  6722  In- 
jured 1170  were  anthracite  workers  and  6602 
were  employed  in  the  bituminous  mines.  The 
death  rate  per  thousand  employees  in  1908  was 
3.6  and  the  number  of  tons  mined  for  each  life 
lost  was  167,545.  In  1908  there  were  396 
fatalities  due  to  gas  and  dust  explosions,  while 
326  men  were  injured  from  such  explosions. 
There  were  1080  killed  and  2591  injured  by  the 
falling  of  roofs.  The  impression  that  most  of 
the  deaths  in  coal  mines  are  caused  by  explo- 
sions is,  therefore,  a  popular  error. 

The  average  price  per  ton  for  coal  at  the 
mines  in  1908  was  $1.28,  which  was  the  same 
figure  as  in  1907.  The  average  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  was  $1,90.  while  that  of  the 
bituminous  was  $1.12.  Anthrarite  shows  a  de- 
crease of  one  cent  from  the  price  of  1907  and 
the  bituminous  a  decrease  of  two  cents. 

The  business  depression  of  1908  was  felt  more 
severely  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere. 
The  coal  production  fell  off  in  Great  Britain 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  United 
States.  It  declined  slightly  in  Belgium,  and 
increased  in  Germany,  France,  India,  Canada, 
and  New  South  Wales.  Because  of  the  serious 
effects  of  the  depression  on  the  United  States 
the  percentage  of  the  world's  supply  produced 
in  this  country  decreased  from  39.4  in  1907  to 
8S.6  in  1908.  In  Table  Ko.  1  is  pre- 
sented a  statement  of  the  coal  production  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  vrorld  in  the  latest 
years  for  which  figures  are  available. 

The  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States 
in  1909.  while  exceeding  that  of  1908,  did  not 
reach  the  high-water  mark  attained  in  1907. 
It  WBS  impossible  to  give  accurate  information 
regarding  tonnage  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but 
from  reports  received  from  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  it  is  apparent  that  the  in- 
crease in  production  in  1909  over  1908  was  be- 
tween 8  and  10  per  cent.,  which  would  indicate 
a  total  production  of  from  440,000.000  to  450,- 
000,000  short  tons.  The  shipment  of  anthra- 
cite from  the  mines  during  the  eleven  months 
ending  November  30,  1909,  amounted  to  56,194,- 
447  long  tons  again&t  68,837.076  long  tons  for 
the  same  period  in  1908.  The  larger  produc- 
tion from  the  anthracite  mines  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1908  vras  caused  by  stimulated  activity  doe 
to  an  apprehension  of  suspension  on  April  1, 
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CoontiT 


Umal  anit  in 
tiroduclns 
eeimtrlr 


BqntvBlcnt  in 

■bort  tOQJ 


Cnited  States  (IMW)  long  tons. 

Great  Britain  (1000)  do. . . 

Oennany  (liMe)  metric  tons. 

Austria^Hungary  (IS07)  do. . . 

Prance  (1908)  do... 

Russia  and  Finland  (IMT)  do . . . 

Belgium  (IS06)  do... 

Japan  (inn)  do... 

India  (1B08)  long  toni. 

Canada  (ims)  short  tons. 

New  South  Wales  (1006)    long  tons. 

Spain  (lOOT)  metric  tons. 

Transvaal  (ISOe)  long  tona. 

New  Zealand  (IB07)  do. . . 

Natal  (iiwT)  do... 

Queensland  and  Victoria  (IBOT)  do. . . 

Mexico  (IMW)  metric  tons. 

Holland  (IIMW)  do... 

Italy  aaoT)  do... 

Sweden  (1907)  do... 

Cape  Colony  (IBOT)  ""  l<mg  tons. 

Taamania  (1008)  do... 

Otber  countries  a  do. . . 

Total  

Perceotagc  of  tbe  United  States  


si5.esa.m 

48.180,940 
8T.<»i.SH 
28,0«8,U4 
22.ST0.300 
I8,0S9,99a 

l9.Tee.esa 

10.BO4.4M 
D,  147.023 
S.88T.2S(I 
3.012.SM 
1,831,000 
1,U0.04S 
Da4.SM 
787.864 
Mf,780 
453,187 
309,388 
13S,WI 
•1,008 
7,000,000 


SB2  887.144 
iSLSM  073 
08  100.790 
41 .47 1. 343 
28,085.989 
84,990.309 
13.301.000 
14.301.001 
la.B04.4M 
10,!U.Oe8 
4,284,900 
8,874  219 
8,090.730 
1,718.848 
1,079,980 
840,410 
987.889 
490,403 
830,974 
144M0 
08.800 
7.640.000 


1,107,941.188 
39.0 


a  Includes  China,  Turkey,  Servia,  Portugal,  United  State*  ot  Columbia,  Cliile.  Botiwo  and  l.»bmn.  Pan.  Oieece,  etc 


1909,  when  the  wage  agreements  would  tenni- 
nate.  This  activity  continued  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1909,  and  the  ehipmenta  in 
March,  1909,  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  trade.  With  the  renewal  of  the  wage  scale 
In  April,  which  was  a  continuance  of  tbe  awards 
of  the  anthracite  strike  commission  for  a  third 
period  of  three  years,  production  fell  off,  and 
the  shipments  of  the  summer  months  of  1909 
were  much  less  than  in  either  1007  or  1908. 
In  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  the 
production  of  1909  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
1907.  In  the  State  last  named  an  epoch-making 
incident  in  tbe  development  of  tbe  coal-mining 
industry  was  the  completion  early  in  the  year 
•of  the  Virginian  Railway,  the  first  transporta- 
tion line  in  tbe  United  States  constructed  from 
the  coal  fields  to  the  seaboard.  Increased  pro- 
■duction  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  was  shown 
in  Alabama.  In  the  interior  States,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  western  Kentucky,  and  to  some 
■extent  in  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Missouri,  the  chief 
influences  affecting  the  coal-mining  industry  in 
1909  was  the  increased  use  of  oil  and  gas  for 
fuel,  and  also  the  use  of  coke  and  of  Eastern 
coals,  which  followed  the  agitation  with  regard 
to  the  suppression  of  smoke.  In  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  the  production  in  1909 
was  about  the  same  as  in  1908,  while  in  the 
Socky  Mountain  States  reports  at  the  end  of 
the  year  indicated  a  much  better  condition 
in  the  affairs  of  1909  than  in  1908.  In  these 
States  mining  operations  have  not  been  inter- 
lered  with  by  strikes,  suspensions,  or  lockouts, 
the  supply  of  labor  has  been  satisfactory  and 
the  coal  mines  did  not  suffer  from  shortage  of 
cars. 

The  total  production  of  coal  in  1909  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
at  437,178,241  short  tons.  These  estimates 
were  based  on  reports  of  State  mining  inspec- 
tors  and  with  estimates  made  when  there  were 
no  statisitcs  available.  Table  No.  2  gives  the 
production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  by 
States,  according  to  the  estimates  of  this  au- 
thoritj: 


Table  No,  2 
Fboduction  of  Coal  m  the  Uitited  States 


Bituminous 

1908 

States  Short  Tons 

Alabama    11,523,209 

Arkansas    1,S66,66& 

California  and  Alaska   21,7«0 

Colorado    9,703,667 

Georgia  and  No.  Carolina.  S01,640 

Illinois   Sl,fi07,991 

Indiana    10,987,419 

Iowa   7,490,000 

Kansas    5,960,417 

Kentucky    9,805,777 

Maryland   4,377,094 

Michigan    1,839,927 

Missouri    3.647.000 

Montana   1.979,417 

New  Mexico    2,772.5SG 

North  Dakota    317,840 

Ohio    28,101.949 

Oklahoma    3,633.108 

Oregon    60,000 

Pennsylvania   118,309.680 

Tennessee    6.082.861 

Texas    1,280,490 

Utah    1,786.204 

Virginia    4,224,821. 

Washington    2.977,490 

West  Virginia   41,360,600 

Wyoming    6,106,000 

Nevada  and  Idaho    10,240 


1909 
Short  Tons 
11.983,920 
1,960,000 
26,000 
10.666,469 
800,000 
(a)  49, 16^,710 
12.200.000 
7.500,000 
6,000,000 
9,960,000 
4,600,000 
1,900,000 
3.600,000 
2,204,000 
3,010.000 
336,000 
28.107.000 
8,137,200 
72.000 
180,157,582 
6,234,922 
1,310.400 
2,324.716 
4,310,000 
3,307,000 
47,469,797 
8,197,200 
10,000 


Total  bituminous   337.929,682  860,076,905 

Anthracite 

Cdoraao                                    69.440  70,600 

New  Mexico                              20,000  20,000 

Pennsylvania                      80.240,188  77,009.836 

Total  anthracite    80.829,578  77.099.388 

Qrand  total   418.269.Z10  487,176,241 

<a)  For  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80. 

For  an  account  of  labor  troubles  in  coal-min- 
ing regions  see  Stbikes.  For  the  coal  fields  of 
Alaska,  see  Alaska;  Public  Lands. 

COCAINE  HABIT.  The  wide  prevalence 
of  this  degrading  practice  was  the  cause  of 
continued  alarm  in  1909,  and  laws,  forbidding 
the  sale  of  cocaine,  except  on  physician's  prescrip- 
tion, were  enacted  or  proposed  in  several  States, 
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while  in  otherB  Tigorous  efforts  were  made  to 
enforce  the  already  existing  statutes  against  its 
promiscuous  sale.  Dr.  Walter  Beosel,  sanitary 
superintendent  of  New  York  City,  made  an  ap- 

Sal  to  the  Woman's  Municipal  League  for 
nds  to  enable  the  health  authorities  to  fight 
the  traffic.  He  stated  that  many  physicians 
bought  cocaine  for  the  purpose  of  aelUng  it, 
bat  that  there  was  no  money  to  obtain 
oonvictions.  In  Chicago  a  new  law  was  put 
into  force  and  the  conviction  of  two  druggists 
for  selling  cocaine  catarrh  powder  obtained, 
and  a  fine  of  $500  imposed.  The  law  holds 
that  cocaine  must  not  he  sold  in  "  patent  medi- 
cines," or  any  form  excepting  on  the  prescrip- 
tion of  a  physician.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  health  authorities  have  had  uphill 
work  on  account  of  slow  and  tedious  legal  meth- 
ods, the  many  loopholes  of  escape  afforded  the 
delinquents,  and  the  local  prejudice  in  faTor  of 
certain  defendants.  In  Baltimore  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  State  must  present  expert  tes- 
timony when  prosecuting  alleged  violators  of 
the  cocaine  law,  in  order  to  obtain  convictions. 
In  a  case  under  trial  the  judge  said  that  unless 
the  State  could  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the 
defendant  <a  physician  accused  of  having  pre- 
scribed cocaine  illegally)  had  not  given  proper 
medical  treatment,  he  could  not  find  him  guilty. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  A  French  colony  and 
one  of  the  states  of  French  Indo-China  (q.  v.). 
Area,  21,988  square  miles.  Population  (1906), 
1,103,534.  Hie  population  is  mainly  made  up 
of  Amuuuites,  Cambodiana,  MoTs,  CHiams,  Chi- 
nese*  and  a  few  Indiana,  Malays,  and  Tagalg. 
Saigon,  the  capital  and  chief  port,  has  60,870 
inhabitants;  Cbolon,  about  130,000.  There  are 
about  380  schools,  with  800  teachers  and  19,000 
pupils,  besides  a  school  of  medicine  at  Saigon. 
The  Buddhists  number  over  a  million,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  about  73,000.  Extensive  irri- 
gation and  drainage  works  are  under  construc- 
tion in  the  central  and  southwestern  parta. 
Forests  cover  1,748,894  hectares,  and  of  the 

I,  522,666  hectares  under  cultivation,  1,3S8.706 
are  devoted  to  rice.  The  rice  crop  In  iwyi  was 
estimated  at  1,200,000  tons;  1908,  900,000  tons; 
1909,  1,500,000  tons.  Other  crops  are  corn, 
beans,  sweet  potatoes,  earth-nuts,  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  pepper,  fruits,  etc.  The  live-stock 
is  given  as  241,744  buffaloes,  109,074  cattle, 

II,  243  horses.  709.380  swine,  and  3492  sheep 
and  goats.  The  fishery  products  are  valued  at 
2,800,000  frwncs  yearly.  There  are  nine  rice 
mills  in  Saigon  and  Cholon,  with  an  output  of 
450  to  900  tons  daily.  The  imports  and  exports 
are  included  in  those  of  French  Indo-China, 
In  1907  824  vessels  of  1,290,430  tons  cleared 
from  the  port  of  Saigon.  There  are  at  Saigon 
5  banks  or  bank-agencies.  The  colony  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  lieutenant-governor  (in  1909, 
J.  M.  Gtourbeil),  and  is  represented  in  the 
French  Chamber  by  one  deputy. 

COCHBAN,  David  Henbt.  An  American 
educator,  died  October  4,  1909.  He  was  born 
at  Springville,  K.  Y.,  in  1828,  and  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College  in  1850.  From  1850  to  1852 
he  ma  professor  of  natural  science  at  the  Clin- 
ton Liberal  Institute.  From  1852  to  18S6  he 
was  professor  of  natural  science  in  Fredonia 
Academy.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  New  York  State 
Normal  College,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  chosen  president  of  that  institution,  serv* 


ing  in  that  capacity  until  1804.  From  1864  to 
1900  he  was  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Colle- 
giate and  Polytechnic  Institute.  In  the  latter 
year  he  retired.  He  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  the  Regulation  of  Vivisection 
and  was  a  member  of  many  learned  bodies.  He 
waa  successful  in  the  organization  of  evening 
schools  and  scientific  lectures. 

COCOS,  or  Keeuno,  Islands.  A  group  of 
about  20  amall  coral  islands  lying  some  700 
miles  Bouthwest  of  Sumatra  and  1200  south- 
weat  of  Singapore.  They  were  administratively 
attached  to  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1886,  and 
were  annexed  to  the  Settlement  of  Singapore 
in  1903.  Area,  9  square  miles.  Population 
(1904),  640.  Cocoanut  oil  and  copra  are  pro- 
duced. 

COINS,  FoBEiGiT,  Value  of.  The  table 
on  page  171  indicates  the  values  of  foreign 
coins  in  United  States  money  on  December  31, 
1909: 

COKE.  The  production  of  coke  in  1908,  in- 
cluding beehive  and  retort  oven  coke,  amounted 
to  26.033,518  short  tons,  valued  at  $62,483,938, 
against  40,779.604  short  tons,  valued  at  $ltl,- 
539,126  in  1907,  in  which  year  the  production 
exceeded  all  previous  recort^  in  the  history  of 
coke-making  in  the  United  States.  The  average 
price  per  ton  in  that  year  was  also  the  highest 
ever  recorded.  The  production  of  1909  was  es- 
timated by  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
as  29,400,970  tons.  The  production  by  States, 
as  estimated  by  that  authorily,  is  given  in  the 
table  b^ow: 


States                                 1908  IMS 

Alabama                                 2.336,602  2.B00.0M 

Colorado                                       854.662  1,091,882 

Georgia  and  North  Carolina.      60,000  60.000 

JllinoTs                                      310,540  315.200 

Kanaat                                       lo.oOO  10.000 

Kentucky                                       B4,G16  64.200 

Missouri                                           6.000  6,000 

Montana                                     29.482  35,600 

New  Mexico                                353,240  430,000 

Ohio                                              240.000  260,000 

Oklahoma                                       24.680  55.000 

Pennsylvania  12,287,828  18,717,413 

Tennessee                                     250,491  224,204 

Utah                                              321.200  180.969 

Virginia                                  1.219.927  1.250,000 

Washlnffton                                    37.381  41,090 

West  Virginia                        3.107.000  2.910,412 

Other  States  (a)                     1,994,218  2,270.000 

Total                                 23,496,  n«  29,400.970 

(a)  Includes   output   of  by-product  coke  for 

Mnsaachusetta,  Maryland,  Hlnnesota,  New  York, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  produetipn  of  1908, 
as  estimated  by  this  authority,  is  considerably 
less  than  that  given  in  the  first  paragraph, 
which  is  the  production  as  recorded  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  Of  this  the 
production  of  the  CtmnellsTille  and  Lower  Con- 
nellsville  regions  of  Pennsylvania  is  estimated 
at  17,800,000  tons,  as  compared  witb  10,700,000 
in  1908.  The  prices  of  coke  in  1909  showed  the 
most  spectacular  movement  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  fur- 
nace coke  contracts  were  in  force  at  $1.90  and 
$2.00,  and  by  September,  contracts  for  1910 
had  been  made  at  the  rate  of  $2.90.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  March  a  project  was  undertaken  to 
consolidate  all  the  eoke  operations  ol  the  Con- 
nellsville  and  Lower  ConnellsTiUe  regions  with 
the  exception  of  the  H.  C.  Ff  iek  Coal  Company 
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COUNTRY 


Argentine  Republic. 


Austria- HonsaiT  

BelcliuD  

BollTia  

Brajil  

British  PoaeessionB.  N,  A. 
(except  Newriand) 

CeDtral  Amer.  States- 
Costa  Rica  


British  Honduras. 

Onatemala  

Honduras  

Nicaiania  

Salvador  

Chile  


China. 


Colcmbia  

Denmark  

Bcnador  

Egypt  

Finland  

Prance   

German  Empire  

Great  Britain  

Oreeoe  

Haiti  , 

IndU  [British]  

Italy  

Japan   

Uberia  

liexico  

Nethertaitda  

Mewfonndland  

Norway  

Panama  

Petaia  

Pern  

PbUipplne  Islands.. 

Portngal  

Kusaia  

SiKin  

Straits  Settlements 

Sweden  

SwitHiTland  

Turkey  

ITragoay  

Venasoela  


Standard 


Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Grtd  

Silver  .... 

QoU  


Silver. 


Ocdd  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold   

Gold  

SUver  .... 

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  


Hflnetazronlt 


Peso. 


Crown.,.. 

Franc   

Bolivisjw. 
Hllreis... 
Dollar.... 


Cdkm.. 
Dollar. 


Peso. 


PeM. 


Tael. 


Dollar 
Dollar 


Amoy  

Canton  

Cheefoo .... 
Chin  Kiang. 

Fuchau  

Haikwan . . . 
(Customa) 
Hankow.... 
Kiaochow , . 

Nankin  

Niuchwang 

Ninirpo  

Pekinit  

Shanghai . . . 

Swataw  

Takau  

TienUfn.... 
Hongkong . . 

British  

Mexican  


Crown, 
Sucre.. 


Pound  (100  piasters) 


Mark  

Franc  

Mark  

Pound  sterling . 
Drachma  


Gourde  

Pound  Sterlingt. 


Lira... 
Yen  ... 
Dollar . 
Pesot.. 


Florin. 
Dollar . 
Crown. 
Balboa. 

KiBD  .. 


Libra. . . 
Peso... 
Milreis 
Ruble  . 


Peseta  

Pound  sterling  I 


Crown.. 
Franc  .. 
Piaster  . 
I'eno. . . . 
Bolivar. 


Value  in 
terms  oT 
V.  S.  gold 
dollar 


K>.0S3 
.909 
.S8B 

.m 

1.000 


.MS 
1.000 

.m 

.905 

.013 
.019 
.986 
.001 
.300 

.m 

.979 
.900 
.000 
.977 
.901 
.SOB 
.909 
.908 
.BIO 
.900 
.404 
.404 
.407 
1.000 

.MS 
.487 

4.»48 

.109 
.IBS 
.fSS 

i.ma 

.IBS 

M5 

4.8WM 

.109 
.4»S 
1.000 
.408 

.409 
1.011 

.908 
1.000 

.000 

4.800!^ 

.300 
l.ONO 

.919 

.103 
4.SMK 

.9fl8 
.IBS 
.044 
l.OSi 
.lU 


Coins 


Gold:  argentine  (t4.S9i)  and  K argentine.  Stiver: 

peso  and  divisions. 
Gold;  ]0  and  90  crowns.  Silver;  I  and  5  crowns. 
Gold:  10  and  90  francs.   Silver:  S  francs. 
Gold:  'Silver  boliviaDO  and  divjsitms. 
Gold:  9.  10,  and  SO  milreis.   Silver  M.  1  and  » 

milreis. 


Gold :  t.  5, 10,  and  80  colons  (|e.a07).  Silver:  5, 10, 
W  and  00  centimos. 


Silver:  peso  and  dlvlslonsb 

Gffld:  escndo  ttlfitO,  doobloon  (U.tn\  and  oan< 
dardttMO).  Silver:  peso  and  dl^skmik 


Gold:  condor  (IB.64T)  and  doable  condor.  SUver 
Golc^ISi  and  90  crowns. 

Gold:  10  sacies  ($4.8069).    SDver:  socre  and  divi- 
sions. 

Gold  pound  (100  piasters).  5, 10,  90  and  SO  piasters. 

Silver:  1. 9.  9, 10,  and  «)  plastersL 
Gold:  90  marks  ($9.89fi>.  10  marks  (ti.os). 
C<oid:  9, 10, 90,  90,  and  lOOfTancs.  Silver:  9  franca. 
Gold:  5, 10,  and  90  marks. 

Gold:  sovereign  (pound  sterling) and  JiBovereign, 
Gold:  S.  10,  90,  00  and  100  drachmas.    Silver:  a 
drachmas. 

Gold:  I,  9, 9  and  10  gourdes.  Silver:  gourde  and 
divisions. 

Gold:  sovereign  (pound  stenlng).    Silver:  rupee 

and  divisions. 
Gold:  «.  10,  SO,  AD,  and  100  lire.  Silver:  5  lir& 
Gold:  9. 10,  and  W  yen.  Sliver:  10. 90  and  H  sen. 

G(dd:  SandlOpesos.    Silver:  dollar  tX  (orpeso) 

and  divisions- 
Gold:  10  florins.  Siiver:9}{,  1  flcninand divisions. 
Gold:  9  dollars (le.098). 
Gold:  10  and  90  crowns. 

Gold:  I.  9H.  9,  10,  and  90  balboas.  SilvM:  peso 

and  divisions. 
Gold:      I,  and  9  tcunans  ($9,400),    Silver:  %,  H, 

1, 9,  and  9  krana. 
Gold:  %  and  I  libra.  Silver:  sol  and  dlvisitms. 
Silver  peso  >  10,  80,  and  90  centavos. 
Gold  I  1,  8,  5,  and  10  milreis. 
Gold  i  9,  TM,  10.  and  19  rubles.    Silver  ■  5, 10, 15, 

90, 99,  90,  and  100  copecks. 
Gold:  99 pesetas.   Silven  9 pesetas. 
Gold  t  sovereign  (pound  sterUng).  Silver:  dollar 

and  divisions. 
Gold  I  10  and  90  crowns. 

Ooldi  9, 10,  90.  90,  and  100  fTancs.  Silven  0  francs. 
Gold  >  99,  90. 100,  990.  And  900  piasters. 
Gold  I  peso.  Silver:  peso  and  divisions. 
a<ridt  5,  10.  90,  00,  and  100  bolivars.   Sllveri  5 
bolivars. 


Nora.— The  coins  ofsilver^tandard  coantries  are  valued  by  their  pure  ^Iver  contents,  at  the  average  market  price  of 
silver  for  the  three  months  preceding  the  date  of  this  circular. 

"Gold  standard  adopted  December  91.  1008.  1S}4  bolivianos  equal  the  pound  sterling  or  Peruvian  i»und  <$4.86«;i). 

tTbe  sovereign  is  the  standard  coin  of  India,  but  the  rupee  (io.9^I^)is  ttie  current  coin,  valued  at  19totlie80vereign. 

iSeventy-flvecentiirramB  fine  gold.  HValue  in  Mexico,  Jo.4B8. 

,  ItTbe  current  coin  of  the  Straits  Settlements  is  the  silver  dollar  Issued  on  Government  account  and  which  has  been 
given  a  tentative  vnlne  <tf  |IL«877«^. 
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and  some  of  the  independent  steel  and  blast 
furnace  interests.  The  movement,  however,  did 
not  Bucceed.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  said  to  have  definitely  decided  during 
the  year  that  it  will  erect  no  more  coke  OTens 
in  the  ConnellBTille  region,  neither  the  beehive 
now  used  nor  by-product  ovens,  except  possibly 
to  round  out  «ome  plants  already  in  operation. 

COLQATE  UNIVEBSITT.  An  Institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  founded 
in  1819,  There  were  in  1909,  330  students  with 
30  instructors;  The  library  contains  about 
62,000  volumes.  The  productive  funds  amount 
to  about  $1,800,000,  and  the  total  income  to 
about  $130,000.  In  September,  Elmer  Burritt 
Bryan  (q.  v.)  was  inaugurated  president  of 
the  University  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  Edmunds  Merrill. 

COUiEOES.  See  Univebsitigs  and  Col- 
leges, and  under  individual  beads. 

COIXEOES,  Aqbicultdbal.  See  AoRicuL- 
TUBAL  Education'. 

COLLTEB,  Peteb  Fenelox.  An  American 
publisher,  died  April  23,  1909.  He  was  born 
in  County  Carlow,  Ireland,  in  1849.  In  his 
youth  his  parents  removed  to  tlie  United  States, 
settling  in  Cincinnati,  and  his  education  was 
completed  in  St.  Mary's  Seminary  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Collier  began  his  business  career  in  New 
York  City,  early  in  the  70'a,  by  selling  books 
from  door  to  door.  In  1882  he  secured,  for  a 
small  sum,  a  complete  set  of  the  plates  of 
Dickens's  works.  He  bought  a  printing  press, 
hired  a  small  loft,  and  began  the  publishing 
business  which.  In  a  few  years,  beciame  very 
successful.  The  firm  of  P.  F.  Collier  8t  Son 
published  and  sold  millions  of  books,  chiefly 
standard  works  in  inexpensive  form.  He 
founded,  in  1888,  Collier'a  Weekly,  and  this, 
too,  was  successful.  In  1905  Mr.  Collier  came 
prominently  before  the  public  as  a  result  of 
attacks  in  the  Weekly  against  a  well-known 
"society"  periodical.  He  and  his  son  were 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel  brought 
by  the  editor  of  this  journal,  but  the  charge  was 
not  proved.  He  retired  from  active .  business 
about  fifteen  years  before  his  death.  He  was 
well  known  as  a  sportsman  and  breeder  of 
horses. 

COLOICBIA.  A  republic  of  northwestern 
South  America.    The  capital  is  Bogotfi. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  area  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  435,100  to  465,700 
square  miles.  In  1908  a  redivision  of  the  coun- 
try was  adopted,  whereby  27  departments  and 
two  territories  were  erected.  The  estimated 
population  in  that  year  was  4,303.000,  exclu- 
sive of  about  30.000  uncivilized  Indians.  The 
estimated  population  of  Bogot&  is  100,000;  the 
principal  commercial  towns,  with  estimated 
number  of  inhabitants,  are:  Medellin,  60.000; 
Barranquilla,  42,000;  Bucaramanga,  25,000; 
Cartagena,  14,000;  Cttcuta,  10,000.  Primary 
instruction  is  free,  but  not  compulsory,  and  is 
largely  maintained  by  the  state.  Nearly  all 
schools  of  secondary  education,  though  main- 
tained or  assisted  by  the  government,  are  un- 
der the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  established  church  of  the  state. 
There  are  several  normal  schools  and  a  few 
institutions  for  higher  or  technical  instruction. 
The  reported  number  of  pupils  in  public  schools 
in  1908  was  236,985. 

Aqucultubk.   Agriculture  and  mining  are 


the  chief  industries,  but  the  progress  of  both 
is  retarded  by  difficulties  with  respect  to  labor 
and  transportation.  Though  much  of  the  soil  is 
fertile,  only  a  small  part  of  the  country  is  un- 
der cultivation.  The  products  include  bananas 
and  other  tropical  fruita,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  corn,  rubber,  and,  on  the  uplands 
and  mountains,  wheat,  barley,  and  various  other 
crops  of  the  temperate  zone.  CofTee  is  the  sta- 
ple product,  yielding  annually  about  600,000 
bags,  but  cofTee- pi  anting  has  been  much  over- 
done, and  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  wheat  and 
corn  is  regarded  as  more  desirable  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  the  last  half  dozen  years  banana 
culture  has  rapidly  extended.  Large  portions 
of  the  country  are  excellently  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  live-stock.  The  estimated  number  of 
cattle  in  1909  was  4.000,000;  besides,  there  are 
numerous  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  The  cattle 
slaughtered  in  1907  numbered  341,528. 

MiNiNO.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Colombia, 
and  especially  of  the  Department  of  Antloquia, 
is  very  great.  The  leading  metal  is  gold,  which 
is  found  throughout  the  country.  Antioqiiia 
has  been  called  one  immense  gold  field,  but 
mining  in  large  part  is  still  carried  on  by 
primitive  methods.  The  average  annual  output 
of  gold  and  silver  in  Colombia  is  about  $4,000,000. 
The  country  is  also  rich  in  emeralds,  copper, 
lead,  mercury,  iron,  zinc,  platinum,  cinnabar, 
antimony,  sutphnr,  and  salt.  There  are  im- 
mense petroleum  districts,  and  coal  measures 
are  extensive,  but  very  little  worked.  The  fa- 
mous emerald  mines  of  Muzo  and  Cosquez  are 
owned  by  the  government.  In  the  spring  of 
1909  the  Muzo  mines  were  leased  to  an  Eng- 
lish syndicate  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
The  syndicate,  agreed  to  sell  at  least  $1,250,000 
worth  of  emeralds  a  year. 

Manufactubes.  Manufacturing  industries 
have  not  yet  attained  any  considerable  impor- 
tance; but  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  there 
are  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  vari- 
ous articles  of  common  use,  as  cotton  cloth, 
shoes,  hosiery,  matches,  sugar,  liquors,  and 
brick.  In  Barranquilla  and  vicinity  the  flour- 
milling  industry  has  begun  to  assume  pmnising 
proportions. 

OoicuEBCE.  The  gold  values  of  imports  and 
exports  have  been  as  follows: 


1908  1907  1908 

Imports   $9,868,845     $12,088,563  813.511,891 

Exports   14,884,815      13,791,442  14,098,744 


At  the  most  important  custom  houses,  im- 
ports and  exports  were  in  1908,  respectively: 
Barranquilla,  $8,219,126  and  $6,904,964;  Car- 
tagena, $2,542,050  and  $4.280,S6S;  Buenaven- 
tura, $1,340,322  and  $843,166;  Tumaco,  $828,- 
177  and  $1,026,191;  Santa  Marta.  $185,890  and 
$923,306;  Cucuta,  $281,014  and  $724,678.  The 
leading  imports  are  flour,  lard,  sugar,  rice,  po- 
tatoes, cotton  goods,  and  petroleum.  The  chief 
exports  are  gold,  coffee,  cattle,  bananas,  rubber, 
hides,  tobacco,  lumber,  and  ivory  nuts.  The 
banana  export,  notably  from  Santa  Marta,  in- 
creased from  787,244  bunches  in  1904  to  2,241,- 
580  bunches  in  1908.  The  foreign  trade  Is  prin- 
cipally with  the  United  States,  Qermany,  and 
Great  Britain.  Of  the  coffee  export  about  67 
per  cent,  goes  to  the  United  States,  most  of 
the  tobacco  to  Germany,  and  the  cotton  to  Liv- 
erpool or  Havre.   According  to  American  fig- 
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urea,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  to 
Colombia  in  1908  amounted  to  $3,690,014,  and 
tfae  exports  to  tlie  United  States,  $6,807,493, 
representing  gains  of  over  $600,000  and  $400,000 
respectively. 

CoHiciTHiCATiONS.  Kailways  open  to  traffic 
in  190B  ag^^^tgated  461  miles,  and  since  that 
time  a  considerable  mileage  has  tieen  finished. 
It  was  reported  in  1909  that  never  before  had 
Colombia  given  so  much  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment and  extension  of  railways  and  wngon 
roada.  Nevertheless  many  years  will  doubtless 
elapse  before  transportation  facilities  will  be 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1909,  the  Girardot  Railway  joined  the 
Sabuia  Railway  at  FactativA,  thus  connecting 
BogotA  with  Girardot,  on  the  Magdalena  River ; 
from  Girardot  there  is  steamboat  communica- 
tion with  the  port  of  Barranquilla,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  An  important  line  under  construc- 
tion is  the  Pacific  Railway,  which,  by  July, 
1910,  it  is  expected  will  connect  the  port  of 
Buenaventura  with  Cali,  whence  it  will  be  con- 
tinued to  Palmira,  thus  opening  up  the  fertile 
▼allfy  of  Cauca.  Much  traffic  ia  carried  on  by 
river  steamboats.  In  1908  there  were  10,354 
miln  of  tel^pvph  line. 

Finance.  In  1907  the  revenue  was  $16,053,- 
751,  and  the  expenditures  $15,992,863.  FViir 
1908  revenue  and  expenditure  were  reported  to 
balance  at  $17,223,818.  The  chief  sources  of 
revenue  reported  for  the  latter  year  were:  Cus- 
toms duties  (almost  wholly  on  imports), 
$6,500,000;  tax  on  liquors,  $2,100,000;  tax  on 
slaughterhousea  and  hides,  $1,460,000;  salt 
monopoly,  $1,100,000.  The  principal  expendi- 
tures were  for:  Department  of  Finance,  $6,962,- 
853;  Department  of  War,  $2,781,161;  public 
works,  $2,288,485;  ports  and  telegraphs.  $1,337,- 
714;  public  instruction,  $767,556.  Estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  1909  were  $16,000,- 
000  and  $14,000,000  respectively.  In  1907  the 
consolidated  internal  debt  (owed  to  various 
religious  schools  and  other  institutions)  was 
5.476,888  dollars  (silver) ;  in  1908  the  floating 
internal  debt  was  $3,063,012  (exclusive  of  in- 
terest guaranteed  by  the  government  on  bonds 
and  debentures,  aggregating  $2,915,000) . 
Neitiier  the  consolidated  nor  the  internal  debt 
includes  the  national  paper  currency.  The  ex- 
ternal debt,  due  mostly  to  British  creditors,  is 
stated  at  $13,500,000.  To  this  sum  must  be 
added  $526,500  arrears  of  interest  and  Sabana 
Bailway  bonds,  amounting  to  $935,600.  The 
monetary  unit  is  the  gold  dollar,  of  the  value 
of  the  United  States  dollar.  The  outstanding 
issue  of  paper  amounts  pr<^ably  to  more  than 
700,000,000  pesos.  The  value  of  the  paper  peso 
in  business  transactions  fluctuates,  but  is  fixed 
legally  at  one  cent  gold. 

ASMT  AND  Navt.  Every  able-bodied  citizen 
is  liable  for  service  in  the  national  army  whose 
strength  is  fixed  annually  by  act  of  Congress. 
In  1909  (April  1),  the  peace  effective  was  6528 
men,  of  which  28  were  generals,  45  field  or 
higher  oflicers,  283  subalterns,  159  civil  em- 
ployees, 218  musicians,  and  about  5000  rank 
and  file.  In  July,  1907,  there  was  founded  at 
Boeot&  a  military  school  with  a  cadet  battalion 
and  eodet  battery.  The  war  efi'ective  strength 
of  men  but  partially  trained  was  about  00,000. 

The  effective  navy  includes  one  cruiser  and 
three  gunboats. 

GovEBiTUENT.  The  executive  authority  is 
Tested  in  a  president,  and  the  legislative  in  a 


bicameral  representative  congress.  In  1904  Gen- 
eral Rafael  Reyes  was  elected  President  for  the 
constitutional  term  of  four  years.  But  in  the 
following  year,  by  a  Congressional  resolution, 
his  term  of  <^ce  was  extended  to  ten  years, 
dating  from  January  1,  1906.  In  the  summer, 
of  1909  General  Reyes  left  the  country.  (See 
below.) 

HiSTOBT.  In  January  the  treaty  which  for 
some  time  past  had  been  under  negotiation  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Panama  and  Colombia 
was  signed.  It  secured  the  recognition  of  Pan- 
ama's independence  and  the  adjustment  of  its 
boundaries,  and  bound  the  United  States  to  pay 
Colombia  $2,500,000  on  the  canal  concessions. 
As  a  result  of  the  Congressional  elections  held 
In  June,  General  Rafael  Keyes  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent. But  on  July  4  part  of  the  army  at  Bar- 
ranquilla, which  had  risen  against  the  govern- 
ment, seized  the  municipal  authorities,  declared 
SeQor  Gonzales  Valencia  President,  drove  out 
the  police,  took  possession  of  the  town  and  cap- 
tured several  steamers  on  the  Magdalena  River. 
A  force  of  3000  men  and  six  steamers  were  soon 
ready  to  move  against  them  and  the  revolt  was 
suppressed  without  difficulty.  General  Reyes 
resigned  the  presidency,  assigning  as  his  main 
reason  the  opposition  in  Congress  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Panama  and  the  United 
States  which  exonerated  those  countries  from 
injustice  to  Colombia  in  the  matter  of  the 
Panama  revolution.  He  was  succeeded  by  SeQor 
Valencia,  who  recommended  the  reference  to 
The  Hague  of  this  question  and  the  question  as 
to  indemnity  for  alienation  of  Colombian  terri- 
tory. The  dispute,  which  for  a  Ions  time  had 
been  going  on  between  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
was  settled  during  the  year,  and  a  Colombian 
representative  was  sent  to  Caracas  for  the  first 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  Castro  admin- 
istration. 

COLOBADO.  One  of  the  Western  Division 
of  the  United  States.  Its  total  area  is  103,658 
square  miles  of  land  surface  and  290  square 
miles  of  water  surface,  or  a  total  of  103.948 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1900  was  639,- 
700,  The  population  in  1909,  according  to  a 
Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year,  was  663,- 
606.   The  capital  is  Denver. 

Mineral  Pbouuction.  The  mlnli^  of  metals 
is  the  principAl  industry  of  the  State.  The  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  mineral  production,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  given  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  1908,  was  $58,629,487, 
which  was  a  marked  decrease  from  the  value  of 
the  product  of  1907,  which  was  $71,105,128. 
The  decrease  was  in  mineral  products  other 
than  gold.  The  latter  showed  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  the  product  of  1007.  The  product 
of  gold  in  1008  was  1,106,386  fine  ounces,  valued 
at  $22,871,000,  as  compared  with  1,010.921  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $20,897,600  in  1907.  Silver 
showed  a  decrease  both  in  the  quantity  mined 
and  in  the  value  of  the  product  from  the  value 
and  production  of  1907.  The  comparative  fig- 
ures were  as  follows:  1908,  10.150,200  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $5,429,400;  1907,  11,495,400 
fine  ounces,  valued  at  $7,587,000.  On  account 
of  the  low  prices  of  the  metal  prevailing  during 
the  latter  part  of  1907  and  throi^hout  1908, 
the  operations  of  the  silTOr,  lead,  and  zinc 
mines  were  greatly  curtailed.  The  production 
of  copper  in  1908  remained  substantially  the 
same  as  that  in  1907,  although  the  value  mate- 
rially decreased.    The  respective  figures  are: 
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1908,  13,943,878  pounda,  valued  at  $1,840,592; 
1907,  13,998,496  pounds,  valued  at  $2,799,699. 
For  the  second  time  in  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
the  coal  production  of  the  State  showed  a  de- 
crease as  compared  with  the  output  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  1904  the  ooal-mining  industry 
of  the  State  was  seriously  affected  by  labor  dis* 
tnrbaaces,  and  the  production  was  materially 
decreased.  The  trade  depression  and  the  strin- 
gency in  the  money  market  were  manifested 
in  Colorado  hy  a  decrease  in  the  coal  produc- 
tion, which  amounted  to  1,155,203  short  tons 
as  compared  with  the  production  of  1907.  The 
comparative  figures  for  the  two  years  were  as 
follows:  1908,  9,634,973  short  tons,  valued  at 
$13,586,988;  1907,  10,790.236  short  tons,  valued 
at  $15,079,449.  The  decrease  was  brought 
about  largely  by  the  shutting  down  of  many 
of  the  fuel-consuming  industries  f)f  Colorado 
and  adjoining  States  during  the  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  winter  of  1907-8  was  excep- 
tionally mild,  and  as  a  result  of  these  condi- 
tions, many  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  sus- 
pended operations,  and  some  did  not  resume 
business  until  late  in  the  fall  of  1908.  The 
total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  coal 
mines  of  the  State  during  the  year  was  14^23, 
as  compared  with  14,223  in  1907.  Th«:e  were 
61  killed  and  115  injured  in  the  coal  mines  of 
the  State  during  the  year,  as  compared  with 
99  killed  and  138  injured  in  1907.  On  account 
of  the  unfavorable  trade  conditions  little  work 
in  the  way  of  new  development  in  the  Colorado 
coal  fields  was  done  in  1908,  except  the  con- 
tinuation of  construction  of  the  Denver,  North- 
western and  Pacific  Railroad  from  Denver  into 
Boutt  county,  where  large  quantities  of  high 
grade  ooal  are  known  to  exist.  The  coke  pro- 
duction in  1908  amotinted  to  982,291  short 
tons,  a  considerable  decrease  over  the  product 
of  1907,  which  was  1,421.579  short  tons.  This 
includes  the  product  of  Utah,  which  is,  how- 
ever, inconsiderable.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments in  the  two  States  during  1908  remained 
the  same  as  during  1907,  18.  Other  leading 
mineral  products  are  clay  products,  lead,  stone, 
and  mineral  waters.  A  large  quantity  of  zino 
is  also  produced.  In  1008  this  product  was 
valued  at  $2,339,190,  as  compared  with  a  value 
of  the  product  in  1907  of  $3,077,086. 

The  production  of  gold  in  1909  wss  estimated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  106.305  fine 
ounces,  with  a  value  of  $21,954,700.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  $916,300  in  value  from  the  produc- 
tion of  1908.  The  production  of  silver  was 
9,003,600  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $4,730,100. 

AoBiccLTUBB  AND  Stoce  RAISING.  The  acre- 
age, produeUon  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
in  the  State  in  1009,  according  to  the  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  as  follows:  Corn,  3,267,000  bush- 
els, valued  at  $2,287,000,  from  135,000  acres; 
winter  wheat,  2,673,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$2,486,000,  from  90,000  acres;  spring  wheat, 
8.085,000,  valued  at  $7,519,000,  from  275,000 
acres ;  oats,  7,448,000,  valued  at  $3,947,000, 
from  196,000  acres;  barley,  036,000,  valued  at 
$618,000,  from  26,000  acres;  rye,  88,000  bush- 
els, valued  at  $64,000.  from  4000  acres;  pota- 
toes, 10,400,000  bushels,  valued  at  $5,928,000, 
from  65,000  acres;  hay,  1.760,000  tons,  valued 
at  $17,600,000,  from  704,000  acres.  There  has 
been  a  general  decrease  since  1900  in  the  acre- 
age of  hay,  but  the  crop  of  1909  was  slightly 
more  than  that  of  1908,  which  V9,^  1,075,000 


tons.  The  acreage  increased  from  600,000  in 
1908  to  704,000  in  1909.  Hay  is  the  most  im- 
portant product  in  point  of  value  in  the  State. 
The  acreage  of  oats  and  potatoes  has  increased 
in  recent  years.  The  potato  crop  of  1909  was 
over  3,000,000  bushels  larger  than  that  of  1008, 
which  was  7,000,000  bushels,  while  the  acreage 
increased  from  56,000  acres  in  1008  to  65,000 
acres  in  1900.  The  oats  crop  remained  about 
the  same,  with  a  slightly  increased  production 
in  1909.  The  State  ranks  first  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar.  The  number  of  farm  ani- 
mals in  the  State  on  January  1,  1910,  was  as 
follows:  Horses,  280,000;  milch  cows,  161,000; 
other  cattle,  1,426,000;  sheep,  1,729,000;  swine, 
248,000.  The  wool  clipped  in  1900  was  8,000,- 
400  pounds. 

EDccATioir.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
years  1907-8,  the  school  population  of  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  for  1908  was  207,- 
573.  Of  these  106,140  were  male  and  102,433 
were  female.  The  total  number  enrolled  jn 
the  public  schools  was  160,264,  of  whom  80.201 
were  males  and  80,067  were  females.  There 
were  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State 
in  Uie  same  year  12,318.  In  the  rural  schools 
there  were  2057  teachers,  of  whom  1776  were 
female  and  281  were  male.  In  the  graded 
schools  there  were  3234  teachers,  of  whom  2719 
were  female  and  516  were  male.  The  average 
monthly  salary  in  the  rural  schools  for  male 
teachers  was  $56.80  and  for  females  $51.57.  In 
the  graded  schools  the  average  salary  for  male 
teachers  was  $92.95  and  for  females  $05.35. 
The  total  amount  expended  for  teachers'  solar 
ries  during  the  year  was  $2,846,320. 

Finance.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1908  was  $2,820,269.  The  income 
for  the  fiscal  year  1900  was  $3,054,562.  The 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  were 
$2,750,151,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3,124,580. 
The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  from  the  in- 
surance department,  from  liquor  licenses,  fees 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  from  State  taxes. 
The  chief  disbursements  are  for  the  support 
of  the  State  government  and  State  institutions. 
The  bonded  debt  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1009  was  $393,500. 

CHAsmes  AND  CoBBBcnoNS.  The  institu- 
tions under  control  of  the  State,  with  their 
populations  in  1900,  were  as  follows:  Insane 
Asylum,  Pueblo,  902;  State  Home  for  Depend- 
ent and  Neglected  Children,  Denver,  157;  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Home,  Montevista,  337 ; 
State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Golden,  362; 
State  Penitentary,  Cafion  City,  701;  State 
Reformatory,  Buena  Vista,  ISO.  There  were 
also  workshops  for  the  adult  blind  at  Denver, 
a  State  home  and  training  school  for  mental 
defectives  at  Denver  and  an  industrial  school  for 
girls  at  Morrison.  A  hill  prepared  by  Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey  was  passed  by  the  legislature, 
providing  that  delinquent  children  shall  come 
under  the  chancery  powers  of  the  courts  of 
record.  The  bill  provides  for  a  referee  to  be 
called  the  Master  of  Discipline  to  hear  eases 
of  persons  causing,  encouraging  or  contributing 
to  delinquency  or  dependency,  when  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  try  the  same  before  the  chancery 
side  of  the  court.  This  eliminates  to  a  certain 
extent  the  necessity  of  accustoming  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  having  to  do  with  children  to 
the  hardening  efl'ects  of  a  criminal  court  and 
its  surroundings.    Bills  were  also  passed  to 
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Bupplemeat  and  strengthen  existing  acts  pun- 
ishing tfaoae  charged  with  juvenile  delinquency. 
A  bill  for  the  better  InspeetJon  of  factories  was 
also  passed.  This  act  requires  the  better 
guarding  of  machinery  and  tbe  installation  of 
safety  appliances.  An  act  was  passed  for  the 
prevention  of  the  coercion  of  prisoners  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  confession.  A  bill  ac- 
tively supported  by  Judge  Lindsey  was  passed, 
intended  to  assist  persons  drifting  into  crime. 
It  creates  a  probation  court  wherein  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  judge  of  the  court  to  hear 
evidence  in  relation  to  all  matters  properly  put 
before  it,  to  fix  the  amount  of  Aunage  eom- 
nUtted  hj  the  person  charged  with  the  offense 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  person  tn  whose 
interest  the  proceedings  were  begun,  to  order 
reparation  to  be  made  by  him  to  the  person 
suffering  such  damage  by  return  of  the  prop- 
erty talcen  or  payment  of  the  damage  done. 
The  court  may  impose  such  conditions  on 
guilty  defendants  as  the  ease  may  justify.  A 
bill  for  tbe  registration  of  all  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries and  other  institutions  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  or  injured  and  also  to  prevent  the 
improper  disposition  of  ohildrrai  was  also 
passed. 

Politics  and  GovEBifHzrr.  On  January  12 
John  F.  Shafroth  was  inaugurated  Governor  of 
tbe  State.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  a  direct  primary  law 
fashioned  after  that  in  force  in  Wisconsin,  and 
urged  some  provision  whereby  legislative  can- 
didates would  pledge  themselves  to  abide  by 
the  result  of  a  popular  vote  for  United  States 
Senator.  He  indorsed  the  ballot  reforms  which 
would  make  impossible  the  voting  of  a  straight 
ticket  by  making  a  single  mark  and  declared 
that  individuals  aa  well  as  corporations  should 
be  prohibited  from  contributing  to  campaign 
funds.  The  necessary  expenses,  he  said,  should 
be  met  by  the  candidates  themselves  and  by 
State  taxation.  He  indorsed  the  guarantee  of 
bank  deposits  and  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum.   The  Governor  ctmdemned  tbe  national 

Cilicy  as  to  forest  reserves  and  claimed  that 
rge  tracts  were  unnecessarily  set  aside  in 
Colorado.  Only  one  of  his  recommendations 
was  adopted  by  the  legislature,  that  providing 
for  party  campaign  expenses  to  be  paid  from 
the  treasury.  On  January  20  the  House  and 
Senate  in  joint  session  elected  Charles  J. 
Hughes,  Jr.,  to  tbe  United  States  Senate  to 
•nceeed  Henry  M.  Teller.  Mr.  Hughes  had 
already  been  chosen  as  a  candidate  in  tbe  pri- 
maries. In  the  State  elections  held  on  'April 
6  tbe  Anti-Saloon  party  was  largely  successful 
outside  of  Denver.  Colorado  Springs  on  May 
15  adopted  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment under  a  charter  which  provides  for  the 
recall,  the  initiative  and  referendum.  In  Au- 
gust the  flrat  election  was  held  under  this 
form  of  government  and  the  results  were  in 
general  satisfactory.  The  municipal  govern- 
ment is  lodged  in  a  board  of  five  eomminsion- 
ers.  In  November  Grand  Junction  also  adopted 
the  commission  form  of  government  with  a 
** preferential  choice"  form  of  ballot 

On  May  30  five  prominent  citizens  of  Denver 
were  indicted  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  government  of  coal  lands  said  to 
be  valued  at  $1,000,000. 

Tbe  State  Auditor  took  the  unique  measure 
!n  July  of  docking  the  aalary  of  Oovamor 
Shalrotb  f<v  a  certain  number  of  days  on 


which  be  was  absent  from  the  State  receiv- 
ing a  degree  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. The  policy  of  the  State  Auditor  is 
to  curtail  the  salary  of  any  State  official 
when  the  latter  Is  not  on  hanA  to  transaet  buai- 
ness.  In  addition  to  docking  salaries  he  at- 
tempted the  collection  of  expense  money  re- 
ceived from  the  State  by  former  officials.  He 
declared  that  $150,000  is  due  from  these 
sources,  and  requested  the  Attorney-General  to 
collect  it.  The  Auditor  also  withheld  the  sala- 
ries of  State  appointive  officers  not  appointed 
under  the  civil  service  rules.  The  Attorney* 
Qmeral  of  the  State  baa  held  that  the  Gov 
emor  is  entitled  to  his  salary  in  bis  absence 
from  the  State  unless  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
is  called  upon  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office.  On  August  30,  Judge  Lewis  in  the 
Federal  court  at  Denver  held  valid  the  flat 
tax  of  $2  per  year  for  every  thousand  dol- 
lars of  capital  stock  of  foreign  corporations 
imposed  by  the  State.  In  this  connection  he 
sustained  the  demurrer  of  former  Secretary 
of  State  O'Connor  to  the  complaint  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  that 
the  tax  was  an  interference  with  interstate 
commerce.  The  Santa  Fe  had  paid  tax  of 
$8000  to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  protest. 
The  road  sued  to  recover  this  amount  and  the 
decision  of  Judge  Lewis  was  the  outcome. 

Otheb  Events.  President  Taft  visited  Col- 
orado in  the  course  of  his  tour  through  the 
West  and  on  September  28  he  opened  the  Gun- 
nison irrigating  tunnel,  the  largest  single  irri- 
gation project  ever  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  government.  The  tunnel  was  driven 
from  two  points,  six  miles  apart,  one  on  the 
Gunnison  Eiver,  whence  the  water  supply  came, 
and  the  other  at  Montrose  in  the  Uncompahgre 
Valley,  on  the  other  side  of  the  range.  The 
cost  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  was  about 
$3,500,000.  Through  this  tunnel  water  will 
be  carried  to  irrigate  from  150,000  to  175,000 
acres  of  land.  Ibis  land  is  free,  but  to  pre- 
vent speculation  only  forty  acres  will  be  allowed 
to  each  homesteader.  The  Sonth  distributing 
canal  was  also  completed  and  tbe  East  and  West 
canals  are  under  construction  and  will  be  fin- 
ished in  1910.    See  iBBlOATlon'. 

Legislation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  noted  be- 
low: Acts  regulating  the  practice  of  architects 
and  the  business  of  barbers;  for  the  inspection 
of  factories,  the  erection  of  county  high  schoola 
districts  and  the  physical  examination  of  school 
children.  See  above  paragraphs.  Charities  and 
Corrections. 

Officers.  Governor.  John  H.  Shafroth; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Stephen  R.  Fitzgarrald ; 
Secretary  of  State,  James  B.  Pearce;  Treas- 
urer, William  J.  Galliganj  Auditor,  Roady 
Eenehan;  Bank  Commissioner,  Gmil  W.  PfeifTe; 
Attorney-General,  John  T.  Barnett;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Katberine  M. 
Cook;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  William 
L.  Clayton — all  Democrats. 

Judiciary:  Supreme  Court — Chief  Justice, 
Robert  W.  Steele,  Democrat;  Justices,  John 
Campbell,  Republican;  S.  H.  White,  Demo- 
crat; W.  A.  Hill,  Democrat;  M.  S.  Bailey, 
Democrat;  William  H.  Gabbert,  Republican; 
G.  W.  MuBser,  Democrat;  Clerk,  Janws  R. 
Killian,  Democrat. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed 
of  20  Democrats  and  16  Republicans  in  the 
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Senate,  and  63  Democrats  and  12  Republicans 
in  the  House.    The  State  RepreBentatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Congress 
of  the  article  UNITED  States. 
COLOBADO  SFBINas,  Colo.   See  Klbo- 

TOBAX  RSFOBH. 

COLOBED  METHODISTS.  The  Colored 
Methodists  of  the  United  States  include  those 
in  direct  affiliation  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
oopal  Church  and  those  in  independent  de- 
nominations. Of  the  latter  the  most  important 
are  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  had  in  1906,  the  latest  year  for  which 
statlBtiefl  are  available,  856,323  members,  and 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church, 
which  had  in  1908  583,106  members,  3280 
churches  and  3986  ministers.  The  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  a  membership 
in  1809  of  233,911,  with  2809  churches  and 
2893  ministers.  Among  the  Colored  Methodist 
denominations  of  smaller  membership  are  the 
Reformed  Methodist  Union  Episcopal  Church, 
with  about  6000  members;  the  Union  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  about  18,500 
members;  the  African  Union  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church,  with  about  4000  members,  and 
the  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church,  with  about 
3000  members. 

COLSON,  Jaueb  Majob.  An  American 
(Negro)  educator,  died  May  22,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1854,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Dartmouth  College,  He  was  appointed 
to  a  position  in  the  United  States  Internal 
Revenue  Office  in  Petersburg,  but  resigned  to 
become  a  teacher  in  the  Virginia  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute.  There  he  remained  as 
professor  of  natural  science  for  twenty-one 
years.  In  1904  he  became  principal  of  the 
Dinwiddie  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute. Professor  Colaon  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Negro  educators  in  the  South. 

COLUMBIA^  BBinsH.  See  Bbitxsh  Colum- 
bia. 

COLtTMBIA,  DiSTSiCT  of.  See  Dibtbiot 
of  Coluubia. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVEBSITT.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  in  New  York  City, 
founded  in  1754.  The  attendance  in  1909-10 
Tas  6145  (including  1971  summer  session 
students,  but  excluding  1633  students  in  exten- 
sion teaching).  These  students  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  035  in  Columbia  College;  513 
in  Barnard  College;  988  non-professional  grad- 
uate students  and  2525  professional  students  in 
education,  applied  science,  medicine,  law, 
pharmacy,  and  fine  arts.  In  1908-9  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  thirty-five  foreign 
countries  were  represented  in  the  student  body, 
the  graduate  students  representing  313  other 
colleges  and  universities.  During  1908-9 
Columbia  received  money  gifts  of  $498,002.07. 
Teachers'  College  received  $463,808.56,  and 
Barnard  College,  $13,314.06,  a  total  of  $1,074,- 
637.07.  Between  1901  and  1909  the  several 
corporations  of  the  University  received  a  total 
of  $11,023,511.66  In  money  gifts.  The  total 
assets  in  1909  were  $14,137,843.86,  in  educa- 
tional equipment,  and  $26>704,639.27  in  endow* 
ment.  The  library  contained  435,000  bound 
volumes.  The  total  income  for  1908-9  (includ- 
ing Barnard  College,  Teachers'  College,  and  the 
College  of  Pharmacy),  was  $2,207,501.18.  The 
estimated  expenditure  for  1009-10  was  $2,505,- 
836.79.   In  1009-10  the  teaching  and  adminis- 


trative staff  of  the  University  numbered  725 
persons.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  is  presi- 
dent. At  the  commencement  of  1909,  1242  de- 
grees and  diplomas  were  granted. 

For  the  past  decade  the  University  has  been 
enabled  to  do  comparatively  little  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  fields.  The  gifts  made  ia 
that  period,  generous  thou^  they  have  been— 
more  than  $12,000,000 — ^bave  of  necessity  been 
used  largely  in  the  development  of  the  Mom- 
ingside  site,  what  was  left  twrely  serving  to 
enable  the  institution  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  registration  under  all  its  faculties. 
The  splendid  bequest  of  John  S.  Kennedy,  which 
will  amount  probably  to  nearly  $3,000,000,  will 
give  an  opportunity  which  the  University  gladly 
welcomes.  Courses  are  being  formulated  in 
sanitary  science,  preventive  medicine,  forest  en- 
gineering, BJid  ai^iculture. 

Columoia  has,  in  the  past  year,  been  strength- 
ening the  ties  between  it  and  the  public  and 
private  institutions  of  the  city.  An  officer  of 
professorial  grade  has  been  appointed  as  chair- 
man of  the  Undergraduate  Admissions  Com- 
mittee, with  the  intention  of  building  up  closer 
relations  with  the  members  of  secondary  schools. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several  of 
the  city  hospitals  whereby  senior  medical 
students  are  enabled  to  gain  practical  experi- 
ence as  clinical  clerks.  The  informal  coopera- 
tive relations  with  the  Union  Theolo^cal 
Seminary,  which  is  moving  to  a  site  contiguou* 
to  the  University,  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened. The  opportunities  open  to  students  in  all 
the  professorial  courses  are  being  extended  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  bringing  them  into  direct 
contact  with  experts — alumni  and  others — in 
the  professional  field  which  they  purpose  to 
enter. 

COMETS.   See  ASTBOiroicT. 
COMOBO  ISLANDS.    Bee  Mazotte. 
CONCEBTS.    See  Music. 

CONCBETE.  With  increasing  demand  for 
fireproof  building  and  economical  construction, 
concrete  continued  in  1909  as  in  the  year  pre- 
vious to  find  increased  application.  In  every 
branch  of  stj-uctural  engineering  concrete  is 
employed,  so  that  its  use  has  long  ceased  to  be 
novel,  and  as  a  structural  material  it  must  be 
considered  as  brick,  masonry,  steel  or  timber. 
It  may,  however,  supplant  for  different  pur- 
poses and  often  with  advantage  any  or  all  of 
these  materials.  While  no  such  immense 
structure  as  the  ^enrp'  Hudson  Memorial 
Bridge  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York  City,  wl. 
reinforced  concrete  arch  structure  of  1710  feet 
span,  planned  in  1907,  was  proposed  in  1900, 
yet  there  were  a  number  of  reinforced  con- 
crete bridges  constructed  (see  Bbidqes)  and 
for  much  lo-idge  work  reinforced  concrete  had 
become  standard  practice.  Concrete  grain  ele- 
vators were  Bucoessfully  constructed  during 
the  year,  and  two  large  six-story  warehouses, 
costing  $300,000,  were  building  at  South 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  the  Bush  Warehouse 
Co.  These  were  600  x  75  feet  and  were  of  con- 
siderable strength.  Factories,  warehouses  and 
other  buildings,  the  construction  of  many  types 
of  which  had  become  standardized,  inweased, 
and  there  was  a  proportionately  increased  de* 
mand  for  Portland  cement.  The  use  of  oament 
in  minM  for  timbering  became  more  prominent 
and  was  found  most  advantageous.  Eron  aa 
organ  was  built  with  concrete  pipes  and  ehaoK 
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ben  and  there  was  apparently  no  end  to  the  in  the  fact  that  Mlnerille,  t(.  Y.,  a  small  mining 

diversity  of  Its  application.    While  there  were  community  near  the  Adirondack  Hountains, 

the  usual  en^neoing  inveatigations  and  dis-  was  rebuilt,  and  in  place  of  timber  concrete 

oussions  of  method  and  strength,  most  inter-  was  med,  not  only  for  the  principal  buildings, 

esting  perhaps  was  the  part  played  in   the  but  in  the  construction  of  fifty  workmen's  cot- 

eampaijpi   for  fireproof  con-atruction   and  for  tages.    The  company  owning  and  operating  the 

economical    yet   spacious   buildings    in    large  mines,  it  may  be  said,  also  owned  thousands 

cities.    This  question  of  buildings  of  reinforced  of  acres  of  timber  land,  eo  that  its  choice  of 

concrete  figured  very  prominently  in  the  new  concrete  was   significant.     The   first  cost  of 

building  code  of  Hem  York  City,  passed  by  the  workmen's  cottages  was  about  the  same  as 

Board  of  Aldermen  and  submitted  to  the  Klayor,  that  of  timber,  but  their  maintenance  was 

1^  whom  it  was  rejected.   This  code  was  pre-  vastly  less.    The  houses  were  very  attractive 

pared  by  the  majority  members  of  a  commis-  and  were  found  warm  and  oomfortable  even  In 

sion   and   contained   provisions   limiting   the  an  Adirondack  winter. 

height  of  reinforced  concrete  buildings  to  85  Concrete  railway  ties  Were  laid  for  test  in 
feet,  prohibiting  the  use  of  concrete  made  with  the  South  and  West,  and  results  in  the  main 
cinders  as  a  fireproof  material,  and  restricting  were  satisfactory,  though  no  extended  move- 
the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  walls  for  eleva-  ment  for  their  adoption  was  manifested.  A 
tor  shafts.  The  proposed  code  was  vigorously  report  of  an  inspection  made  in  the  summer  of 
assailed  by  the  concrete  interests  and  defended  lf)09  of  the  behavior  of  100  ties  installed  in 
by  the  maJcers  of  hollow  tile  ftreprooflng.  The  1006  near  Edgewater,  Texas,  <m  the  main  line 
controvert  was  very  bitter  and  charges  and  of  the  Galveston  branch  of  the'  Galveston,  Har- 
recriminations,  both  vague  and  specific,  were  risburg  and  San  Antonio  Railroad  was  puh- 
□ttered.  Mayor  McClellan  vetoed  the  code,  lished  during  the  year.  These  were  found  to 
citing  among  other  objections  those  made  to  be  in  most  satisfactory  condition,  there  being 
its  concrete  provisions.  He  stated  that  the  no  failures  where  fifty  of  the  ties  were  installed 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  regarded  100  feet  together  "out  of  face,"  and  only  seven  showed 
as  a  reasonable  limitation  in  height  and  quoted  traces  of  cracking  among  fifty  interspersed  with 
Professor  William  H.  Burr  as  saying  that  cypress  ties,  many  of  which  decayed  and  re- 
there  shoulil  be  no  limitation  whatsoever  on  quired  to  be  replaced,  thdr  renewal  throwing 
reinforced  concrete  construction,  there  being  extra  load  on  tne  concrete  ties, 
several  buildings  higher  than  100  feet  in  New  Concrete  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  were 
York  City  which  had  proved  successful  not-  finding  increased  application,  particnlarly  as 
withstanding  severe  strains,  such  as  the  re-  the  increased  prices  of  timber  were  taken  into 
clprocating  action  of  printing  presses.  In  re-  consideration.  When  it  is  realized  that  the 
gard  to  cinder  concrete  Mayor  McClellan  spoke  renewals  of  wood  telephone  and  tel^raph  poles 
of  the  controversy  and  suggested  that  further  alone  involve  an  annual  expense  of  $13,000,000 
tests  should  be  made  by  the  chief  engineer  of  and  that  iron  poles  represent  considerable  out- 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  lay,  the  availability  of  concrete  poles,  with 
The  hearings  before  the  Mayor  brought  out  a  their  long  life  and  the  little  care  involved  in 
very  strong  presentation  of  the  claims  of  re-  their  maintraanoe,  will  be  evident.  Up  to  89 
inforced  concrete  construction,  and  its  value,  feet  in  length  a  concrete  pole  can  be  cast  horl- 
not  only  for  its  strength,  but  for  its  fire-resist-  zontally,  and  then  set  in  the  usual  manner, 
ing  properties,  was  testified  to  by  examples  of  but  for  taller  poles  temporary  moulds  are  set 
existing  structhires  in  New  York  City  and  up  and  the  pole  carrying  a  reinforcement  of 
elsewhere,  and  by  the  record  of  buildings  which  steel  rods  is  cast  in  position.  One  of  these 
had  successfully  resisted  fire,  not  to  mention  poles  7  inches  square  at  the  top  and  12  inches 
tests  made  by  the  United  States  Geological  square  at  the  ground,  30  feet  in  height  and 
Survey  and  various  engineering  organizations  planted  5  feet  in  the  ground  was  tested  to 
and  laboratories.  destruction.  No  cracking  was  noticed  until  the 
A  severe  and  practical  test  of  the  fireproof  force  of  the  pull  was  increased  to  2800  pounds, 
qualities  of  a  reinforced  concrete  factory  oc-  and  bad  crackii^  sufficient  to  produce  failure 
eurred  in  a  fire  at  a  glue  works  at  Frankford,  did  not  result  until  7200  pounds  was  applied. 
Philadelphia.  The  fire  to  which  the  building  With  a  cedar  pole  a  pull  of  840  pounds  de- 
was  subjected  was  so  hot  as  to  melt  the  wire  fiected  it  at  the  top  11  inches  as  compared  with 
glass  window  frames  in  their  sashes,  which  at  6  inches  for  the  concrete,  pole,  while  at  2200 
the  time  of  the  fire  happened  to  be  open.  The  pounds  it  was  broken  oflf  about  a  yard  from 
building  was  constructed  entirely  of  reinforced  the  ground. 

concrete,  and  not  only  resisted  the  fire,  but  pro-  CONGO,  Belgian.  A  Belgian  colony  in 
tected  an  adjoining  building.  Tests  of  the  fire-  Central  Africa,  formerly  the  Congo  Free  State, 
resisting  properties  of  concrete  blocks  in  con-  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
nectiott  with  other  building  materials  vrere  gians,  annexed  to  Belgium  by  treaty  of  No- 
made  nuder  the  direction  of  Richard  L.  Hum-  vember  28,  1907,  which  was  approved  by  the 
phrey  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Belgian  Parliament  in  August,  1008,  and  by 
and  were  published  during  the  year  in  Bulletin  the  King  on  October  18  following.  The  capital 
Vo.  370.  It  was  found  that  concrete  shared  is  Boma  (population,  3300),  and  the  chief  port 
with  brick  preeminence  as  a  fire-resisting  Banana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  The  esti- 
material,  and  of  course  possessed  advantages  mated  area  is  about  920,000  square  miles.  The 
In  the  way  of  economy  and  ease  of  application  population,  which  is  of  Bantu  origin,  is  ofB- 
in  building.  It  was  also  found  that  concrete  cially  estimated  at  20,000,000;  other  estimates 
blocks  perfectly  flre-resisting  could  be  made  are  9,000,000  and  15,500,000.  In  January, 
which  would  withstand  the  disintegrating  ef-  1008,  the  white  inhabitants  numbered  2043. 
fects  of  fire  and  water.  Gross  fetiehism  is  practiced  by  the  natives, 
An  interesting  example  of  the  change  in  the  but  mission  work  is  carried  on.  The  reported 
prim  and  avallabilitf  of  materials  was  shown  number  of  mission  stations  is  138*  wlu  S71 
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mSsaionariea,  of  whom  350  are  Catholic  and  233,133  francs.  According  to  the  revised  budget 

221  Protestant.   Three  colonies  for  agricultural  of   1007,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  stood 

instruction  are  maintained  by  the^goramment.  at  40,895,299  franea  and  40,101(797  franca  re- 

PiODUcnoH   AND  CoMUEBCB.    Tbe  soil  of  spectively.    For  1909  revenue  ma  estimated 

Belgian  Congo  is  divided  into  native  landa,  pri-  at  36,094,030  francs,  and  expenditurea  4^17,- 

vate  estates  of  non-natives,  and  Crown  lands.  336  francs.    The  chief  items  of  revenue  were: 

The   leading   commercial   product   is   rubber;  Taxes   in   kind,    16,881,825    francs;  customs, 

other  products  of  importance  are  ivory,  palm-  7,200,000;    transports,    etc.,    5,723.211.  The 

nuts,  palm-oil,  cofTee,  cacao,  bananas,  tobacco,  public    debt   amounts   to    117,974,000  franca, 

end  white  copal.     Rubber  and  colTee  planta-  There  is  a  native  armed  force   (infantry)  of 

tions  have  been  established  by  the  government,  about  15,000  men,  whose  commissioned  officers 

In  1907  imports  and  export  were  valued  at  are  almost  entirely  Belgians,  ■  Recruitment  is 

25,182,000  francs  and  58,895,000  francs  res  pec-  by  oonscription  and  to  some  extent  volunteer- 

tively;  In  1008,  32,561,300  francs  and  57,883,-  ing,  tbe  annual  contingent  being  about  2000 

100  ^anes  respectively.     The  principal  im-  men.   The  term  of  service  Is  five  yean  in  the 

ports  are  textiles,  fooidstuffs,  bevera^,   and  ranks  and  two  in  the  reserve.    In  addition  to 

machinery  and  metal  manufactures.     Rubber  the  soldiers,  men  are  conscripted  to  serve  as 

is  the  chief  export,  being  valued  at  43.983,000  artisans  in  the  construetioa  of  public  works; 

francs  in  1907.   The  trade  is  mainly  with  Bel-  theee  number  about  26S0. 

^  CoMMtriTiCAnoRS.  For  about  100  miles  from  Histobt 
its  mouth  to  Matadi  the  Congo  is  navigable,  Cbiticisus  or  Congo  Aduinibtbation.  The 
and  eleven  state  steamers  ply  thereon,  chief  events  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Congo 
Thence  a  railway  about  260  miles  long  ex-  were  the  annexation  of  the  state  to  Bel^um 
tends  to  Stanley  Pool,  above  which  the  river,  by  the  treaty  of  October  18,  1908,  and  the  pass- 
exclusive  of  its  great  tributaries,  is  navigable  age  in  that  year  of  the  Colonial  act  arrang- 
foT  some  1200  mTles.  A  Belgian  company  has  ing  for  the  new  administration.  For  several 
a  eODcession  to  build  al>out  900  miles  of  rail-  years  past  the  alleged  abuses  in  the  Congo 
way  connecting  the  Congo  at  Stanleyville  and  administration  had  occasioned  continued  criti- 
Nyangwe  with  Albert  Nyanza  and  Lake  Tan-  cism  in  foreign  countries  and  protests  from 
ganyika,  and  a  considerable  mileage  is  already  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
in  operation.  The  Katanga  Railway  Co.  has  United  States.  No  guarantees  were  given  on 
undertaken  to  build  a  line  from  Maliaya,  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  Congo  sovereignty 
the  Congo  frontier,  to  the  Star  of  tbe  Congo  to  Belgium  in  1908  that  the  changes  doiirM 
copper  mine  (60  miles)  upon  the  arrival  of  the  by  the  critic^  of  the  Congo  administration  and 
Rhodesian  railway  to  Mabaya  from  Broken  discussed  in  diplomatic  correspondence  tbe 
Hill;  thence  the  Belgian  company  is  to  con-  United  States  and  Great  Britain  would  be  in- 
tinue  the  line  eventually  to  the  Ruwe  copper  troduced.  In  1009  there  was  no  improvement 
district  (170  miles  further)  and  to  the  navi-  in  the  situation.  In  January,  Germany  and 
gable  Lualaba.  A  local  railway  in  Mayumbe  France  formally  recognized  tbe  annexation,  but 
is  in  operation  for  60  miles.  In  1007  the  post-  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  still  held 
offices  numbered  25.  There  are  about  1100  back.  Complaints  continued  that  forced  labor 
miles  of  telegraph  line.  was  still  systematically  employed  and  dtplo- 

Abut,  Navt,  etc.  The  native  armed  force  matie  correspondence  was  carried  on  at  inter- 
in  1909  was  divided  into  23  independent  com-  vals  without  avail.  In  a  British  government 
panies  of  infantry  under  European  officers,  publication  Issued  January  29  the  firitish  eon- 
and  amounted  to  13,886  men,  exclusive  of  Euro-  sul  at  Boma  drew  attention  to  the  oppressive 
pean  officers  and  members  of  tlie  skeleton  or-  and  unfair  system  of  taxation,  charged  one  of 
ganization,  in  whose  numbers  were  included  the  companies  with  total  disregard  of  the  regu- 
141  officers  and  184  non-commissioned  officers,  lations  against  wasting  rubber  resources  and 
There  wae  also  a  reserve  corps  and  four  camps  for  the  protection  of  the  natives,  and  charged 
of  instruction.  Recruitment  is  by  conscription  the  government  authorities  with  either  blind- 
and  the  contingent  for  1909  was  fixed  at  2200.  neaa  or  actual  connivance.  Another  consul  de- 
The  time  of  service  is  seven  years.  There  is  an  dared  tbe  state  of  the  natives  under  Uie  oon- 
annual  draft  in  the  eonseription  to  the  oon-  cessionary  companies  to  be  no  better  than 
struction  of  ^hlie  works  and  a  "second  see*  slavery  and  the  outlook  under  present  condi- 
tion," amounting  to  about  2600  men,  are  taken  tions  hopeless.  Both  the  American  and  tiw 
for  this  purpose.  British  governments  gave  it  to  be  understood 

Government,  etc.   The  legislative  power  is  that  they  would  not  recognize  annexation  until 

exercised  by  the  King  through  decrees  proposed  they  received  more  satisfactory  assurances  of 

by  the  Minister  for  trhe  Colonies.    The  latter,  reform.     A  dispatch  from  the  United  States 

who  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  Secretary  of  State  etu-Iy  in  February,  acknowl- 

and  president  of  the  Colonial  Council,  is  ap-  edging  the  receipt  of  the  Belgian  notice  of  an- 

pointed  by  the  King  and  is  responsible  to  the  nexation,  emphasized  the  ne^  of  certain  rad- 

Parliament.   At  Boma    the    King   is   repre-  ical    administrative    changes.   In   the  same 

sented  by  a  governor-general   (Kiron  Wahis  month  the  Congo  Reform  Association  submitted 

in  1909)  who  is  assisted  by  several  vice-gov-  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  a  report  of  the  Rev.  John 

ernors-general.    For    administrative    purposes  Whitehead  alleging  cruelty  to  the  natiVes  and 

the  colony  is  divided  into  fourteen  districts,  a  raids  on  their  villages  in  punishment  of  their 

commissioner  being  at  the  head  of  each.    Reve-  failure  to  bring  products  to  ^e  state  stations, 

nue  and  expenditure  in  1906  amounted  to  34,-  and  complaining  that  in  violation  of  the  Berlin 

623.782   francs  and  28,847,281   francs  respec-  act  the  authorities  were  blocking  all  the  edu- 

tively;   in  addition,  however,   there   are   re-  cational  efforts  of  the  missionaries.    On  Feb- 

ported    extraordinary    revenue    of    32,876,465  ruary  26  and  on  March  4  Sir  Edward  Grey 

irancs  and  extraordinary  expenditure  of  38,-  again  referred  to  his  government's  demand  for 
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radical  reforms  and  the  fulfillment  of  treaty 
rights.  In  France  an  asBociation  has  been 
formed  for  the  reform  of  the  Congo,  and  an 
International  League  was  organized  to  cooperate 
with  the  French  League  for  the  defence  of  the 
Congo  nativeB.  Their  joint  policy  waa  defined 
as  followB:  To  work  for  the  abolition  of  forced 
with  the  French  League  for  the  defense  of  the 
natives  to  trade  freely  in  what  they  produce, 
to  restore  to  the  natives  the  land  belonging  to 
them  that  had  been  assumed  by  the  nt&te,  to 
insist  that  the  state  shall  protect  native  rights 
and  customs  and  exploit  vacant  lands  only  in 
the  interest  of  the  natives,  and  to  teach  Euro- 
pean nations  the  duty  of  developing*  native 
prosperity  in  the  Congo. 

In  the  Belgian  Chamber  the  government 
was  interpellated  by  two  Socialist  Dep- 
uties in  regard  to  the  decree  authorizing 
forced  labor  on  the  Great  Lakes  Railway 
(see  Belgidu,  paragraphs  on  Eiatory)  and 
other  public  works,  and  a  debate  resulted 
(March  16).  .It  was  charged  that  under  pres- 
ent  conditions  laborers  were  torn  from  their 
homes  for  a  period  of  five  years  under  threats 
of  punishment,  and  it  was  aaked  why  free 
labor  was  not  establiahed.  To  this  the  Colo- 
nial Minister  replied  that  he  had  not  violated 
the  Colonial  Charter,  that  the  railway  works 
were  urgent  and  that  the  natives  wouM  benefit 
from  them,  and  that  conditions  had  improved 
in  general ;  but  he  did  not  deny  that  the 
natives  were  still  chained  and  that  the  chicote 
was  still  used.  M.  Vandervelde,  one  of  the 
Deputies  who  interpellated  the  government  on 
this  occasion,  referred  to  the  sufferingB  he 
himself  had  seen  during  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Congo.  At  Welle,  where  the  ymrk  on  the  Great 
Lakes  Railway  was  going  on,  the  natives  were 
drafted  from  points  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
days'  journey.  In  a  later  debate  the  Ministry 
was  accused  of  violating  its  promises,  and  it 
was  demanded  that  the  use  of  chains  and  the 
chicote  should  cease  and  that  what  practically 
amounted  to  a  system  of  slavery  should  be 
abolished.  The  Ministry  replied  that  forced 
Uhor  was  a  characteristic  of  all  colonies  and 
was  to  be  found  on  the  railways  of  Lagos, 
Uganda,  and  Sierra  Leone;  that  while  the 
Congo  administration  was  not  ideal,  it  was  the 
best  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Forced 
labor,  they  declared,  would  eventually  be  abol- 
ished, but  at  present  railway  construction 
must  be  hastened.  The  Opposition  urged  the 
repeal  of  the  decree  authorizing  forced  labor 
issued  on  January  6.  Later,  ^e  resolution 
passed  the  Chamber  and  was  accepted  by  the 
Minister  for  the  Colonic.  It  ur^d  the  sub- 
stitution of  tree  recrnitini^  for  recruiting  on 
acoonnt  of  public  utility  in  the  construction 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Railway.  It  declared  that 
improvements  might  be  made  in  the  condition 
of  the  laborer  by  reducing  their  length  of  serv- 
ice, limiting  the  recruiting  zone,  assuring 
equal  pay  and  a  proper  local  proportion  of  re- 
cruited labor  to  the  free  labor  in  the  same 
region. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  l^r  Edward  Orey, 
the  secretary  of  the  Congo  Reform  Association 
argued  that  if  Belgium  had  kept  its  pledge  the 
tmbber  output  would  have  fallen  to  one-fourth 
of  what  it  bad  been,  whereas  it  promised  to  be 
nearly  as  large  as  before.  This  was  offered 
as  a  proof  that  forced  labor  was  still  prac- 
ticed.   In  the  summer  the  official  correspond- 


ence between  the  British  and  Belgian  govern- 
ments and  between  the  United  States  and  Bel- 
gium was  published.  It  contained  the  familiar 
complaints  of  the  British  and  American  gov- 
ernments as  to  dlsr^ard  of  native  rights  and 
the  continuance  of  forced  labor.  The  Amer- 
ican Secretary  of  State  insisted  on  the  fulfill- 
ment of  international  obligations,  with  which 
he  declared  the  system  of  forced  labor  to  be 
incompatible.  To  this  the  Belgian  government 
replied  that  international  obligations  were  not 
disregarded,  but  that  they  could  not  all  sur- 
vive the  annexation  of  the  Congo  by  Belgium. 
As  to  concessionary  rights  Belgium  declared 
that  foreigners  could  still  purchase  all  the  land 
they  wished  and  that  the  eoncessioiu  did  not 
debar  the  government  from  selling  vacant  lands 
in  the  concession  districts.  The  United  States 
government,  it  declared,  misunderstood  the 
situation,  having  confounded  the  particular  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribes  with  the  lands  owned  col- 
lectively by  the  tribesmen.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
referred  to  the  Congo  Reform  Association  as  an 
independent  society,  expressing  stron?  popular 
feeling  on  the  subject  which  would  endure 
until  the  reforms  were  assured.  On  March  16 
Sir  Edward  Grey  received  the  reply  of  the  Bel- 
gian government,  which,  he  said,  was  satis- 
factory  in  its  general  assurances,  but  not  spe- 
cific as  to  its  measures  of  reform.  The  British 
reply  on  June  11  declared  that  Great  Britain 
could  not  recognize  the  annexation  till  the 
abuses  of  taxation  and  forced  labor  had  ceased. 
Reports  of  cruelty  to  the  natives  continued. 
At  an  executive  meeting  of  the  Congo  Reform 
Association  on  July  7,  chagrin  was  ex^eaaed 
at  the  reply  of  the  British  govemment  and 
cooperation  was  urged  with  the  United  States 
toward  solving  the  Congo  problem.  In  July 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  four 
bishops,  and  the  moderators  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land signed  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
Congo  situation  was  worse  than  ever  and  there 
was  still  to  be  found  there  "  as  cruel  a  tyranny 
as  exists  on  earth."  Two  Protestant  mission- 
aries were  triecT  at  Leopoldville  on  September 
17  on  the  charge  of  libeling  the  Kasai  Company, 
but  the  judgment  was  rendered  against  the 
company.  They  were  defended  by  M.  Vander- 
velde, the  Socialist  leader  in  the  Belgium  Cham- 
ber, who  had  gone  to  the  Congo  for  that  pur- 
pose. On  October  21,  in  a  public  address,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  declared  that  his  government 
could  not  recognize  the  annexation  till  it  had 
reoeiTOd  satisfactory  replies  to  these  two  ques- 
tions: "Is  a  great  part  of  the  native  popula- 
tion still  obliged  to  labor  oompulsorily  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year  under  the  guise  of 
taxation!  And  is  the  country  still  closed  to 
trader" 

The  Govixnubnt'b  Refobu  Pians.  On  Octo- 
ber 28  the  Colonial  Minister,  M.  Renkin,  offer^ 
the  colonial  budget  and  outlined  the  govern- 
ment's reform  scheme.  He  denied  absolutely 
the  charges  of  cruelty.  During  his  recent  visit 
he  had  questioned  all  who  would  be  likely  to 
know  about  it  and  had  found  no  ground  for 
the  accusation.  The  authorities  had  investi- 
gated every  abuse  that  was  brought  to  their 
attenticm.  The  right  of  the  state  to  the  vacant 
lands  assigned  to  it  was  ineontestaJ>le,  but 
having  regard  to  native  development  the  state 
would  permit  the  natives  to  take  the  products 
raised  on  the  lands  of  the  Domwn.    On  July 
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1  the  state  would  open  to  freedom  of  trade 
the  Lower  Congo,  Stanley  Pool,  Ewango, 
Ubangi,  Bangala,  Kasat,  Katan^,  Aruwimi, 
the  Bouth'ern  part  of  the  Eastern  Province,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Congo  to  Stanleyville;  on  July 
1,  1911,  an  additional  zone,  and  on  July  I,  1912, 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  government  would 
abolish  the  provisioning  of  agents  and  impose 
its  taxes  in  money.  It  would  also  investigate 
the  arrangements  made  with  concessionaries. 
Besides  the  ordinary  estimates,  extraordinary 
credits  were  asked  for  to  the  amount  of  33,- 
000,000  francs,  of  which  the  greater  part  was 
for  public  works  requiring  several  years  for 
completion.  Smaller  sums  were  to  be  spent  in 
colonizing  the  Katanga  region,  reorganizing 
local  administration  and  founding  new  centres 
of  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  When  the 
new  T^me  applies  to  these  respective  zones 
there  mil  be  no  forced  labor  except  on  works 
of  public  utility  and  the  natives  will  be  au- 
thorized to  cultivate  the  soil  on  their  own  ac- 
count. The  lands  of  the  concessionary  com- 
panies, however,  are  to  be  exempt  from  these 
rules  and  the  government  retains  the  right  to 
make  new  arrangements  with  them.  The  gov- 
ernment also  proposed  the  increase  of  the  native 
army.  In  Belgium  the  scheme  was  well  re- 
ceived even  by  the  most  zealous  of  the  reform- 
ers who  had  bitterly  attacked  the  old  system, 
and  had  been  accused  by  its  partisans  of  making 
common  cause  with  the  enemies  of  Belgium. 
The  Socialist  deputy,  M.  Vandervelde,  who  had 
been  a  caustic  critic  of  King  Leopold'a  admin- 
istration, M.  Beernaert,  a  staunch  advocate  of 
reform,  and  many  other  former  critics,  believed 
the  Ministry  sincere  and  the  scheme  as  good 
a  one  as  could  in  the  circumstances  be  devised. 
In  England,  however,  the  Congo  reformers  con- 
tinued to  show  distrust  of  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment. Their  attitude  throughout  had  caused 
much  indignation  among  the  Belgian  reformers 
who  had  the  same  aim  in  view.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  December  a  protest  signed  by  a  number 
of  prominent  Belgians  was  addressed  to  foreign 
organs  of  government  and  learned  bodies,  set- 
ting forth  this  view  and  condemning  "  the  at- 
tacks which  Belgium  has  never  deserved,  and 
which  she  is  convinced  she  can  never  deserve 
in  the  future,  being  fully  aware,  as  she  is,  of 
her  moral  responsibility  to  the  civilized  world." 
On  November  9,  Mr.  Asquith,  the  British  Pre- 
mier, declared  that  although  the  government 
had  not  had  time  to  consider  the  matter  fully, 
he  welcomed  the  Belgian  proposals  as  offering 
a  more  hopeful  prospect  than  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared. 

GONOO,  French.    See  Fbench  Congo. 
CONGO  FBEE  STATE.    See  Conoo,  Bel- 

OIAK. 

COHOBZGATIONALISU.  A  term  applied 
to  a  body  of  Christian  believers,  the  rise  of 
whose  organized  church  life  began  with  the 
Puritan  movement,  in  England,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  were 
first  called  Separatists,  because  they  'removed 
themselves,  for  worship  after  their  simple 
forms,  from  the  Church  of  England.  They 
were  sometimes  called  Independents.  Kelig- 
ious  bodies,  independent  of  organized  ecclesi- 
asticism,  have  existed  from  the  enrliost  days 
of  Christianity.  The  Congregationalists  in  the 
United  States   constitute  the  eighth  largest 


religious  body.  On  December  31,  1908,  there 
were  reported  719,195  members. 

For  the  direction  of  its  various  affairs,  Con- 
gregationalism in  the  United  States  is  organ- 
ized as  follows:  First,  in  Local  Associations, 
in  which  the  churches  are  represented  by  pastor 
and  delegates ;  second.  State  Conferences,  in 
which  Local  Associations  are  represented  by 
delegates,  and  churches  by  pastors  and  dele- 
gates; third,  National  Council,  which  is  con- 
Etituted  by  the  State  body  sendinjr  one  dele- 
date,  and  an  additional  number  of  delegates  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  every  ten  thousand  com- 
municants, and  one  for  every  major  fraction 
thereof;  also,  delegates  from  Local  Associa- 
tions, one  for  every  ten  churches,  and  one  for 
every  major  fraction  thereof.  Local  and  State 
bodies  usually  meet  annually.  The  National 
Council  meets  once  in  three  years,  and  with  it 
the  Benevolent'  Societies  hold  their  annual 
meetings.  The  Council  has  no  authority  what- 
ever, and  does  not  legislate  for  the  churches. 
Its  recommendatioDs,  however,  are,  according 
to  their  wisdom,  cordially  accepted  and  gener- 
ally odopted  by  the  churches. 

In  recent  years  the  tendency  of  the  churches 
haa  been  toward  federation;  that  is,  the 
churches  have  become  more  closely  related  in 
fellowship— a  fellowship  of  service;  and  have 
sought  to  be  concentrated  upon  certain  well- 
defined  ends  in  which  they  are  interested.  The 
several  national  societies  for  benevolent  work, 
instead  of  being  independent  organizations,  as 
they  once  were,  are  now  organized  in  represen- 
tative capacities.  Virtually  the  control  of  these 
societies  is  in  the  hands  of  the  churches. 

At  the  National  Council  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
1907,  the  Conunittee  on  Polity  emphasixed  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  a  closer  federation 
of  Congregational  churches,  in  which  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  local  church  should  be  respected, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  more  compact  organi- 
zation of  the  entire  body  could  be  directed  to 
well-defined  purposes.  In  all  probability,  it 
will  be  reported  at  the  next  sesaion  of  ttie  Na- 
tional Council  that  the  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Polity  have,  in  the  main,  been 
adopted. 

The  educational  and  missionary  work  of  the 
churches  is  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  following  societies:  The  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  tha 
Congregational  Home  Sfissionary  Society,  tiie 
American  Missionary  Association,  the  Congre- 

fitional  Education  Society,  the  Congregational 
unday  School  and  Publishing  Society,  and  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Aid.  All 
these  societies,  except  the  last,  which  is  under 
the  control  of  the  National  Council,  are  repre- 
sentative in  their  constituencies,  although  they 
were  at  first  organized  as  independent  societies. 
The  women  of  the  church  are  well  organized 
in  foreign  and  home  missionary  work.  Tliwe 
are  smaller  societies  which  are  distinctly  Con- 
grcgational,  such  as  the  Boston  Seamen's 
Friend  Society;  For  fellowship  and  culture, 
clubs  are  organized.  There  are  over  fiftv  such 
bodies  in  the  several  States.  Ministers  find  for 
themselves  mutual  help  and  improvement  in 
associations.  Ministers  receive  license,  in  some 
Slates  from  Conferences,  and  in  others  from 
Associations.  Ordinations  and  installations 
are  carried  out  through  EeeleaiasliQal  Councils, 
convened  by  letter  missive  from  the  cbunh  by 
which  such  services  are  desired. 
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The  following  summarieB  give  the  figures  for 
Congregationalism  in  the  United  States,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1909:  Churches,  6006;  ministers,  5924; 
members,  719,195;  Sunday  Bcliool  scholars, 
692,800;  families,  511,642.  Contributed  to  For- 
eign Missions,  $528,249;  Home  Missions,  9537,- 
788;  American  Missionary  Association,  $141,- 
560;  Church  Building  Society,  $97,078;  Edu- 
cation Society,  $199,037;  Sunday  School  Work, 
$64,468;  Ministerial  Aid,  $32,539;  other  benevo- 
lences added  give  a  total  of  $2,359,228;  $8,921,- 
807  was  spent  in  parish  support.  Church 
property  (total)  was  estimated  at  $64,886,606. 
The  total  amount  of  salaries  paid  exceeded 
$4,321,016,  making  an  average  salary  of  $907. 

The  theological  aeminartes  are:  Andover, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  Atlanta^  Ga.;  Bangor,  Ale.; 
Chicago,  111.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Oberlin,  Ohio; 
Pacific,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Yale,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Forty  colleges  exist  to-day  which  were 
founded  by  Congregationalists.  A  few  of  these 
colleges  are  unsectsrian  and  independent,  for 
which  cause  an  advantage  is  taken  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation.  Tliese  colleges  enroll  25,182 
students,  under  1868  instructors;  Include 
1,712.701  -volumes  in  their  libraries,  and  hold 
productive  funds  to  the  amount  of  $26,941,- 
4G6.4H.  The  next  Bession  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil will  be  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  October,  1910. 
The  officers  are:  Hon,  Thomas  C.  MacMillan, 
Chicago,  111.,  Moderator;  Rev.  Asher  Anderson, 
D.D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary;  Rev.  Joel  S. 
Ives,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Registrar  and  Treasurer. 

The  Congregationalists  in  foreign  countries 
nnmbered  on  January  1,  1009,  643,172,  of  whom 
459,147  were  in  England  and  Wales,  35,020  in 
Scotland,  36,020  in  South  Africa,  17,566  in 
Japan,  and  the  remainder  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  Aeia,  Africa,  and  in  Australia. 

CONGBEGATIONAL  METHODIST 
CHURCH.  A  Protestant  religious  denomina- 
tion, which  was  founded  in  1852  in  Georgia  by 
those  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  desired  to  estahl  isb  a 
church  of  Methodist  doctrine,  but  giving  the 
members  a  choice  in  their  own  government. 
The  denomination  had  in  1009  15,529  commu- 
nicants, 333  churches,  and  337  ministers.  Its 
strength  is  greatest  in  the  &>uthern  States. 
The  Thirteenth  Annual  Conference  was  held 
at  Anniston,  Ala.,  November  19,  1909.  In  1909 
a  Union  was  efTected  with  the  United  Metho- 
dist Churches  of  Arkansas,  and  with  the  Con- 
gregational Methodist  Church  North.  The 
denomination  maintains  a  publishing  house  at 
Atlanta,  Co.,  from  which  is  issued  its  official 
organ.  The  Waichman,  and  other  denomina- 
tional publfcationa.  There  is  maintained  a 
Bible  school  at  Atlanta,  together  with  a  Bible 
Training  School,  Interstate  College  and  a 
Music  Institute.  The  denomination  has  shown 
considerable  growth  in  recent  years. 

CONOBESS.    See  United  States. 

CONNECTICUT.  One  of  the  New  England 
Division  of  the  Unit^  States  and  one  of  the 
thirteen  original  States.  It  has  a  total  area 
of  4990  square  mites,  of  which  4845  square 
miles  are  land,  and  145  square  miles  water. 
The  population  in  1900  was  908,420.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  1009  the 
population  in  that  year  was  1,054,366.  The 
capital  is  Hartford. 

ftliNEBAi,  PBODUCTioy.  The  valuable  min- 
eral products  of  the  State  are  limited  to  build- 


ing stone.  There  are  certain  deposits  of  iron 
which  have  been  worked  in  recent  years,  but 
the  developments  are  not  important.  The  value 
of  the  stone  product  in  1908  woa  $1,125,790, 
as  compared  with  a  value  of  the  product  for 
1907  of  $1,052,582.  Of  this  product  granite 
was  valued  at  $592,904;  trap  rock  at  $473,210; 
sandstone,  $55,949;  and  limestone,  $3227.  Con- 
necticut ranks  seventeenth  among  the  States  in 
the  production  of  stone.  The  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  for  1908  was 
$2,721,663,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  the 
product  for  1907  of  $3,389,519. 

FisnEBiES..  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908,  was  $2,981,720.  Of  this  product 
oysters  were  the  moat  valuable.  Of  these  there 
were  taken  for  market  purposes  1,394,600 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,167,650,  and  for  seeding 
purposes,  2,553,500  pounds,  valued  at  $1,416,- 
290.  Next  in  order  of  value  were  menhaden, 
28,636,000  pounds,  valued  at  $93,350;  lobsters, 
661,300  pounds,  valued  at  $84,280;  cod,  820,300 
pounds,  valued  at  $26,720;  flatfish  and  flound- 
ers, 707,100  pounds,  valued  at  $21,260;  sword- 
fish,  240,100  pounds,  valued  at  $14,600.  Among 
other  fish  taken  were  alewives,  mackerel,  shad, 
weakfish,  clams  and  eels.  There  were  952  in- 
dependent fishermen  engaged  in  fishing  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  and  1195  wage-earning 
fishermen  were  employed.  The  vessels  engaged 
in  fisheries  numbered  237,  and  were  valued  at 
$795,364.  The  cash  capital  invested  in  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  was  $572,290. 

AoBicuLTUBE  AND  STOCK  Raisino.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  important  farm 
crops  of  the  State  In  1009  were  as  follows, 
according  to  figures  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture :  Com,  2,460,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $1,845,000,  from  60,000  acres; 
oats,  302,000  bushels,  valued  at  $160,000,  from 
11,000  acres;  rye,  187,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$168,000,  from  10,000  acres;  buckwheat,  58,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $58,000  from  3000  acres; 
potatoes,  4,320,000  bushels,  valued  at  $3,686,000, 
from  30,000  acres;  hay,  664,000  tons,  valued 
at  $10,886,000,  from  490,000  acres;  tobacco,  22,- 
110,000  pounds,  valued  at  $3,648,160,  from 
13,400  acres.  The  corn,  potatoes  and  tobacco 
^own  in  the  State  have  shown  a  noteworthy 
increase  in  acreage  since  1900.  Tlie  potato 
crop  of  1909  was  much  larger  than  that  of 
1908.  In  the  latter  year  2,720,000  bushels  were 
raised.  The  acreage  increased  from  34,000  in 
1008  to  30,000  in  1909.  The  hay  crop  showed 
a  slight  decrease  in  1900,  the  figures  for  1908 
being  588,000  tons.  The  acreage,  however,  re- 
mained the  same.  The  tobacco  also  showed  a 
considerable  decrease  in  production,  the  crop 
of  1908  having  been  23,224.320  pounds.  The 
acreage  in  1909  showed  a  slight  decrease.  Only 
six  States  exceeded  Connecticut  in  the  total 
value  of  the  tobacco  raised.  The  number  of 
farm  animals  in  the  State  has  remained  prac- 
tically constant  since  1900,  except  for  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows 
and  sheep,  the  former  numbering  187,000  and 
the  latter  47,000,  on  January  1,  1910.  The 
wool  clipped  in  1909  was  136,000  pounds. 

Education.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16 
on  October,  1908,  was  234,117.  Of  these  there 
were  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  183.785, 
an  increase  of  4608  over  the  previous  year. 
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The  average  daily  attendanoe  was  139,646,  the 
Dumber  of  sehoolnouseB  in  the  State,  1557,  and 
the  value  of  the  {niblio  school  property  was 
$16,582,824.  The  men  teachers  numbered  329 
and  the  women  teachers,  4696.  The  avera^ 
mtmthly  wage  of  men  teachers  was  $116.07  and 
of  women  teachers  $50.50.  The  total  revenue 
for  the  purpose  of  education  from  all  sources 
was  $5,027,877,  and  the  expenditures  were  $4,- 
968,699. 

FiNANCK  The  total  yearly  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  1909.  amounted  to  $5,617,903,  and 
the  total  expenditures  to  $5,882,725,  maicing 
expenditures  in  excess  of  receipts  $264,822. 
The  expenditures  in  excess  of  receipts  in  1908 
amounted  to  $816,056.  The  funded  debt  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1909  was  $1^74«1M>,  and 
the  net  debt  was  $2,013,407. 

CaABTTiES  AND  CoRBEcnoTTS.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in- 
clude the  Connecticut  State  Prison  at  Wethers- 
field,  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys  at 
Meriden,  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at 
Middletown,  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
at  Hartford,  the  Florence  Crittendon  Mission 
at  New  Haven,  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Middletown,  the  Norwich  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  at  Norwich,  and  the  Hart- 
ford Retreat  at  Hartford.  Among  the  schools 
for  various  classes  are  the  School  for  Imbeciles 
at  I^keville,  public  hospitals  in  various  cities, 
and  the  county  institutions  for  indigent  and 
others.  The  number  in  the  jaila  of  the  State 
September  80,  1908,  was  1235.  The  e:^ndi- 
tures  for  county  juls  were  $90,658.  In  the 
Connecticut  School  for  Boys  there  were,  October 
1,  1908,  430  inmates,  and  in  the  Connecticut 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  272.  Tlie  number 
of  insane  persons  under  restraint  in  the  State 
September  30,  1908,  was  3603. 

Politics  and  Govebnuent.  Governor  George 
L.  LiUey,  who  was  elected  in  November,  1908, 
and  Inaugurated  on  January  ti,  1909,  died 
April  21,  1909,  broken  down,  it  was  said  by 
his  friends,  by  the  strain  of  his  campaign  and 
the  responsibilities  of  office.  The  legislature 
came  togetiier  Wednesday,  January  6,  and  did 
not  finally  adjourn  until  the  24th  of  Angust. 
On  the  20th  of  January,  Frank  B.  Brandegee, 
of  New  London,  was  reelected  U.  S.  Senator, 
having  carried  the  Bepublican  caucus  by  126 
votes,  against  111  cast  for  Congressman  E.  J. 
Hill,  of  Norwalk.  The  most  important  acts  of 
Governor  Lilley's  administration  consisted  of 
his  judicial  appointments,  which  were:  Fred- 
erick B.  Hall  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  Chief 
Justice  after  February  S,  1910,  Samuel  O.  Pren< 
tice,  of  Hartford,  reappointed  to  the  supreme 
bencli,  Silas  A.  Robinson,  of  Middletown,  and 
George  W.  Wheeler,  of  Bridgeport,  promoted 
from  the  Superior  to  the  Supreme  Court;  and, 
as  judges  of  the  Superior  Court:  George  W. 
Wheeler,  reappointed  until  his  Supreme  Court 
service  should  begin,  Ralph  Wheeler,  of  New 
London,  reappointed,  Edwin  B.  Gager,  of 
Derby,  reappointed,  William  S.  Case,  of  Hart- 
ford, reappointed,  Milton  A.  Shumway.  of  Kill- 
ingly,  reappointed;  and  new  appointments: 
Lucien  F.  Burpee,  of  Waterbury  and  William 
H.  Williams,  of  Derby.  Governor  Lilley  was 
succeeded  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Frank  B. 
Weeks,  of  ifiddletown,  and  he  appointed  to  the 
Superior  Court.  Gardiner  Greene,  of  Norwich, 
and  Marcus  H.  Holcomb,  of  Southington. 
Agitation   in   the   General   Assembly  centred 


largaly  upon  the  proposal  for  a  public  utilities 
commiBsion,  an  emplt^ra*  liability  act  and 
removing  the  $5000  limitation  for  death  of  a 
human  being.  All  three  of  these  movements 
failed.  Owing  to  heavy  expenses  for  public 
buildings  and  good  roads  the  State  tax,  omitted 
for  many  years,  was  levied  by  this  General 
Assembly.  A  reformatory,  for  which  $400,000 
was  appropriated,  was  ordered  to  be  established. 
On  the  12th  of  August  it  was  voted  to  defer 
to  the  next  Iqpslature  action  on  the  proposed 
inoune  tax  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

Leoislation.  AmoDff  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  noted  be- 
low: Bills  were  passed  concerning  the  sale  of 
adulterated  foods,  the  employment  of  women 
and  children,  tuberculosis  and  blacklisting. 

Otficebs  :  Governor,  Frank  B.  Weeks ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  office  vacant;  Secretary  of 
State,  Matthew  H.  Rogers;  Treasurer,  Free- 
man F.  Patten;  Comptroller,  Thomas  D.  Brad- 
street;  Attorney-General,  Marcus  H.  Holcomb; 
Commissioner  m  Insurance,  Theodore  H.  Uae- 
donald — all  Republicans. 

JuDTClABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Democrat;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, S.  O.  Prentice,  Republican;  F.  B.  Hall, 
Republican;  John  M.  Thayer,  Democrat;  Al- 
berto T.  Rorahack,  Bepubliean;  Clerk,  George 
A.  Conant. 

The  State  Lagislature  was  composed  in  1909 
of  31  Republieans  and  4  Demoerata  in  the 
Senate,  and  199  Republicans  and  51  Demo- 
crats in  the  House.   The  State  npresentatives 

in  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Con- 
greae  of  the  article  United  States. 

CONNESS,  John.  A  former  United  States 
Senator  from  California,  died  January  9,  1909. 
He  was  born  in  1821,  in  Ireland.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
became  apprentice  to  a  piano  maker.  In  1849 
he  went  to  California  as  a  gold  seeker^  and 
there  became  active  in  politics.  He  was  can- 
didate for  Governor  in  1861,  and  in  1862  was 
elected  United  States  Senator.  largely  through 
his  efTorts  California  was  saved  from  seceding 
from  the  Union.  He  was  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  Lincoln,  and  acted  as  a  pall-bearer  at  the 
latter's  funeral.  Senator  Conness  was  among 
the  first  to  urge  the  building  of  a  transcon- 
tinental railroad.  Following  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  the  Senate  he  settled  in  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

CONHIED*  Heinbich.  An  American  im- 
preasario  and  theatrical  manager  of  Austrian 
birth,  died  April  27,  1909.  He  was  bom  in 
Bielitz,  Austria,  in  185S.  His  earliest  ambi- 
tion was  to  become  an  actor,  and  after  several 
years  of  commercial  life  he  became  supernumer- 
ary in  the  Burg  Theatre,  Vienna.  He  acted  in 
various  parts  until  1877,  when  he  undertook 
the  management  of  the  Stadt  Theatre,  In  Bre- 
men, which  had  Iwcome  bankrupt.  In  this  en- 
terprise he  was  successful,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  engaged  to  come  to  New  York  to 
manage  the  Gennania  Theatre.  He  remained 
in  this  position  for  two  years,  then  traveled 
as  a  star  in  cities  where  German  drama  was 
supported.  In  1882  he  became  manager  of  the 
Thalia  Theatre,  in  New  York  City,  His  artistic 
success  was  great,  but  the  financial  support  was 
lacking,  and  Conried  turned  to  the  production 
of  comic  opera  in  English.  In  1892  he  suc- 
ceeded Gustave  Amberg  as   manager   of  the 
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Irving  Fhue  Theatn  in  New  York  City,   His  plan  for  waterway  Improvement,  extending  to 

sucoesB  in  this  was  so  great  from  an  artistie  all  the  uses  of  we  waters  and  the  benefits  to 

standpoint  that  when  Maurice   Grau  retired  be  derived  from  their  control,  including  navi- 

from  the  management  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  gation,  with  the  relation  of  railroads  and  ter- 

House,  Mr.  Couried  was,  in  1903,  made  bis  sue-  minals  thereto,  the  development  and  disposi- 

cessor,  and  a  company  waa  formed  to  give  him  tion  of  water   power,  the  irrigation  of  arid 

financial  support.    tJnder  Mr.  Conried's  man-  lands,  the  drainage  of  swamp  and  overflowed 

agement  the  first  production  of  Parsifal  out-  lands,  the  prevention  of  soil-wash  and  the  purifi- 

side  of  Germany  was  given  on  December  24,  cation  of  streams  for  water  supply.    It  urges 

1903.   Among  other  important  productions  and  the   immediate   undertaking   and  continuous 

revivals  made  by  him  were  The  Queen  of  Bkeba,  prosecution  of  worlcs  clearly  necessary  under 

Die  Fledermaua,  and  Hansel  und  QreteL   In  aueh  general  plan. 

the  season  of  1805-6  Mr.  Conried  attempted  an  *  Ab  regards  pnblic  lands  the  Association 
elaborate  production  of  Strauss's  Balome.  After  urges  the  directing  of  public  attention  to  the 
its  first  performance,  it  was  removed  by  the  neeid  for  preserving  the  fertility  of  the  soils, 
lessees  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Great  the  enactment  of  legislation  whereby  the  title 
losses  were  entailed  by  the  Opera  Company  in  to  tiie  surface  of  public  lands,  and  to  the 
the  San  Francisco  fire  of  1906.  These  unfor-  minerals  therein,  shall  be  granted  separately, 
tunate  occurrences  undermined  Mr.  Conried's  with  every  appropriate  facility  for  miners  to 
health,  and  illness  overcame  him  in  December,  acquire  such  part  of  the  surface  as  may  be 
1B06,  but  he  continued  his  management  of  the  needed  in  the  development  of  their  claims,  and 
opera  season  in  1907-8,  although  he  was,  for  the  conservation  and  control  of  the  unappro- 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  unable  to  take  priated  publio  range  lands  by  the  government 
an  active  part.  His  death  occurred  in  Munich,  in  the  interests  m  the  stockman  and  home- 
while  he  was  traveling  for  the  benefit  of  hie  maker,  and  subject  at  all  times  to  homestead 
health.  entry.  The  Association  is  in  favor  of  the  re- 
in addition  to  his  management  of  the  Metro-  tention  by  the  government  of  the  title  to  all 
politan  Opera  House,  Mr.  Conried  waa  one  of  lands  still  in  public  ownership  which  contain 
the  most  active  supporters  of  the  New  Theatre,  phosphate  rock,  coal,  oil  or  natural  gas,  and 
in  New  York  City,  and  it  was  generally  under-  the  development  of  the  same  by  private  enter- 
stood  that  he  was  to  l>e  its  manager  on  the  prise  under  conditions  which  will  prevent  extor- 
completion  of  the  enterprise.  tion  and  waste,  and  the  enactment  of  appro- 
GONSEBVATION  ASSOCIATION,  Na-  priate  le^lation  to  prolong  the  coal  supply, 
TiORAL.  An  association  organized  in  1909,  for  to  reduce  waste  in  mining,  and  to  establiah 
the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  safeguards  agMnst  the  loss  of  life  in  the  mines, 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  their  official  The  Association  or^ized  during  the  year  sev- 
representatives,  to  the  imperative  need  for  the  e»I  State  committees.  Its  national  head- 
wise  development  and  protection  of  the  coun-  quarters  are  in  New  York  City,  and  it  also 
tiya  natural  resources.  The  Association  waa  omcea  in  Washington.  By  bulletins  and 
formed  largely  as  a  result  of  the  conference  of  otherwise,  it  seeks  to  keep  members  well  Sn- 
governors  convened  by  President  Roosevelt  in  formed  of  its  work.  Its  officers  in  1909  were: 
the  White  House  at  Washington  on  May  13,  14  President,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  Vice-President, 
and  15,  1908.  Its  general  objects  are  to  ad-  Walter  L.  Fisher;  OVeasurer,  John  F.  Baas;  Sec- 
vocatc  and  support  the  adoption  by  the  people  retary,  Thomas  R.  Shipp;  Director,  Royal  L. 
themselves,  and  by  their  representatives,  of  defi-  Melendy.  Tlie  Executive  Committee  is  com- 
nitc  and  practical  measures  to  carry  the  princi-  posed  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  James  R.  Garfield, 
pies  established  at  this  conference  into  effect,  and  John  F.  Bass,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Walter  L. 
to  oppose  in  all  appropriate  ways  all  action  Fisher,  Bernard  N.  Baker,  Charles  L.  Pack 
which  is  in  conflict  with  these  principles,  and  Joseph  N.  Teal.  The  general  offices  of  the 
whether  such  action  is  attempted  by  individual  Association  are  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building, 
citizens  or  by  legislative  or  administrative  of-  New  York  City. 

ficials.   Among  the  measures  advocated  bv  the  C0NSBRVA1!I0N  OF  KASS.    See  Cheu- 

AsBOciation  are  the  following:    The  protection  istey. 

of   the   source  waters   of  navigable   streams,  CONSBBVATION   OF   NATIONAL  BB- 

Lands.  P^jblio;  National  Conseevation  Ab- 

bnsins,  especially  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  f.f^j.4ms-      Nationai      Civir  FpmrRAnoN- 

and  White  Mountains;  the  enactment  and  en-  xT^ltJ  Qflf^  ^IfS-Wn^^^^^ 

forcement,  both  by  the  kation  and  by  the  several  ^"'^f? i^llJ  Administration. 

SUtea,  of  effective  laws  to  prevent  by  active  CONSTKXJCTION,    Building.    See  Abchi- 

patrol  during  dry  weather,  and  by  other  appro-  tectube^ 

priate  means,  the  spread  of  fire  in  all  forests,  CONVEBSE,  Gex>roe  Axbebt.    An  American 

whether  publicly  or  privately  owned;  the  rea-  rear-admiral,  died  March   29,   1909.    He  was 

sonable  but  effective  regulation  of  timber  cut-  born  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  in  1844,  and  graduated 

ting  on  forest  land,  whether  publicly  or  prl-  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1865. 

vately  owned,  the  conservation  of  which  is  es-  From  1865  to  1867  he  served  on  the  European 

sential  to  the  public  welfare;  the  separation  squadron,  and  from  1869  to  1872  was  on  tor- 

for  purposes  of  taxation  of  the  timber  from  the  pedo  service.   He   was   made  lieutenant-com- 

land  on  which  it  grows,  so  that  the  forest  crop  mander  in  1878,  commander  in  1889,  captain 

shall  be  taxed  only  when  it  is  harvested,  while  in  1899,  and  rear-admiral  in  1904.    From  1899 

the  soil  shall  be  taxed  every  year;  and  the  to  1901  he  waa  on  service  in  the  Bureau  of 

support  and  extension  of  practical  forestry.  Navigation,  and  from  1901  to  1903  commanded 

The  Association  also  advocates  the  prepara-  the  battle-ship  Illinois.    He  was  chief  of  the 

tion  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Presi-  Bureau  of  Equipment  in  1903-4,  chief  of  the 

dent  of  the  United  States  of  a  comprehensive  Bureau  of  Ordnance  from  March  15  to  August 
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1,  1004,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  made  chief 
€^  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

COOK,  Fbeoebick  Albebt.  An  American 
physicifui  and  explorer,  who  made  a  claim, 
which  remained  unsubstantiated,  of  having  dis' 
covered  the  North  Pole  on  April  6,  1907.  See 

FOIAB  ExPLOBiLTIOir. 

eoOK  ISLANDS.   See  New  ZsALAin). 

OOOKBON^  BsTAif.  An  English  astronomer, 
died  September  13,  1909.  He  was  born  in  1874, 
and  graduated  from  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
in  1806.  After  a  tour  around  the  world  he 
took  a  post-graduate  science  course  at  Cam- 
bridge. While  there  he  designed  a  new  form 
of  floating  photographic  zenith  telescope  for 
making  original  investigations  on  change  of 
latitude  and  the  constant  of  aberration.  He 
spent  two  years  at  the  Boyal  Observatory  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  there  made  valu- 
able studies  in  the  determination  of  the  mass 
of  Jupiter  and  the  elements  of  the  orbits  of  the 
satellites  of  that  planet.  Returning  to  Cam- 
bridge he  erected  his  zenith  telescope,  and  com- 
plete a  series  of  observationa  with  that  in- 
strument. The  results  of  these  have  not  yet 
been  published.  Dr.  Cookson  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  school 
of  astronomers. 

COOPEIl  UNION  irOB  THE  ABVANCE- 
HENZ  OP  SCIENCE  AND  AB.T.  An  insti- 
tution founded  in  New  Tork  City,  for  free  in- 
struction in  science  and  art,  by  Peter  Cooper, 
and  chartered  in  I8S7.  The  Institute  includes 
the  following  departments :  Day  School  of 
Technical  Science;  Night  School  of  Science; 
Night  School  of  Art;  Woman's  Art  School; 
School  of  Stenogrophy  and  Typewriting; 
School  of  Telegraphy;  School  of  Elocution; 
School  of  Oratory  and  Debate,  and  Parlia- 
mentary Procedure;  Resding  Room  and  Library, 
and  tlie  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decoration. 
Cooper  Union  has  developed  so  rapidly  in  re- 
cent years  that  it  has  outgrown  its  original 
building  in  Cooper  Square,  and  efforts  have 
been  made  to  add  to  its  facilities  by  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings.  A  site  occupied  by  the 
Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Armory,  directly  oppo- 
site, has  been  acquired,  but  funds  have  hitherto 
been  lacking  for  the  erection  of  a  building. 
With  the  erection  of  this  building,  accommo- 
dation would  be  provided  for  a  student  body  of 
5000.  During  the  year  1008-0  the  total  at- 
tendance was  3136,  distributed  as  follows: 
Night  School  of  Science,  1308;  Night  School  of 
Art,  1126;  Day  School  of  Technical  Science, 
294;  Woman's  Art  School,  323;  School  of 
Stenography  and  Typewriting  for  Women,  55; 
School  of  Telegraphy  for  Women,  30.  The  total 
number  of  books  in  the  library  is  47,788.  The 
total  revenue  of  Cooper  Union  for  the  year 
beginning  January  1,  1909,  was  $156,005,  and 
the  expenditures  were  $152,983.  The  endow- 
ments amount  to  $3,979,295.  The  officers  in 
1909  were:  President,  John  E.  Parsons;  Sec- 
retary, R.  Fulton  Cutting;  Treasurer,  Edward 
R.  Hewitt. 

COPPER.  The  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
production  of  copper  in  1908  in  the  different 
States  in  which  it  is  mined,  together  with  the 
availablo  estimates  for  the  production  of  1909, 
will  be  found  in  the  paragraphs  on  ilineral 
Production  in  the  articles  on  these  States.  In 
this  article  the  statistics  are  general  in  their 
nature. 


The  commercial  conditions  of  the  copper  in- 
dustry during  1008  were  much  more  stable  than 
in  1007.  Tlie  variation  in  monthly  averages 
of  New  York  quotations  was  only  1.54  cents, 
as  compared  with  1 1.19  cents  in  1907.  As 
compared  with  prices  for  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  price  of  copper  remained  low 
throughout  the  year,  although  it  was  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  average  price  for  the 
twenty-five  years  from  1883  to  1007.  The 
average  price  for  1908  was  13.20  cents,  and 
that  for  the  preceding  period  of  twenty-five 
years  was  18  to  13.25  cents.  Large  stocks  of 
copper  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  although  several  important  producers 
were  restricting  their  output.  Other  companies, 
however,  were  making  their  normal  production, 
or  even  increasing  their  output  in  order  to 
reduce  cost.  A  notable  feature  of  the  industry 
for  the  year  was  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
production,  brought  about  by  a  general  policy 
of  economy  in  operation,  and,  especially,  by  an 
increased  efficiency  of  labor.  An  important 
event  early  in  1909  watf  the  formation  of  the 
Copper  Producers'  Association,  which  includes 
all  the  leading  producers  of  the  country.  Its 
object  is  to  collect  and  give  out  accurate  in- 
formation relative  to  the  production,  export  and 
domestic  consumption  of  copper. 

The  production  of  copper  in  1908  by  smelters 
from  copper-bearing  materials  from  the  United 
States  was  942,670,721  pounds,  as  compared 
with  868,096,491  pounds  in  1007.  and  017,- 
805,682  pounds  in  1006.  The  production  in 
1008  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  mines  producing  copper  in  1908 
reported  956,840,578  pounds,  or  14,260,857 
pounds  more  than  the  smelters.  This  discrep- 
ancy is  caused  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
small  operators  report  the  copper  in  their  ores 
on  the  basis  of  commercial  assay.  Consider- 
able copper  is  also  recovered  by  the  smelters 
from  ores  that  are  treated  primarily  for  other 
metals.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
known  to  be  17,800,000  pounds  of  copper  in 
the  form  of  ore  and  concentrates  in  storage  at 
the  smelters  in  excess  of  the  quantity  at  the 
beginning  of-the  year,  and  the  actual  qaanti^ 
was  probably  still  greater, 

Twenty-four  States  and  Territories  contrib- 
uted to  the  copper  production  of  1908.  Three 
lending  copper  States,  Arizona,  Montana  and 
Michigan,  produced  SI  per  cent,  of  the  total 
output  of  1008,  as  compared  with  80  per  cent, 
in  1907.  The  five  leading  States,  including 
Utah  and  California,  produced  nearly  03  per 
cent,  of  the  output  in  1008,  as  compared  with 
92  per  cent,  in  1907. 

The  refinery  output  of  the  United  States 
came  in  1908  from  fourteen  plants,  nine  of 
which  employed  electrolytic  methods,  and  five 
employed  the  furnace  process  on  Lake  Superior 
copper.  The  total  production  of  refined  new 
copper  for  1908  was  1,094,700,123  pounds,  the 
largest  output  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 
excelling  the  1906  production  of  1,070,052,479 
pounds,  and  the  1007  output  of  1,032,516,247 
pounds. 

The  apparent  consumption  of  refined  new 
copper  in  the  United  States  in  1008  was  about 
480,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  488,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1907.  To  the  apparent  consump- 
tion of  new  copper  sliould  be  added  that  pro- 
duced from  secondary  wurces,  a  large  part 
which  entered  into  the  year's  consumption. 
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this  amonnted  to  about  23,000,000  pounds  in 
1007. 

The  average  quoted  price  of  electrolytic  cop- 
per In  1908  was  13.2  per  pound.  In  1907  the 
price  was  22  cents  per  pound. 

The  quantity  of  copper  in  manufactured  form 
importM  into  the  United  States  in  1908  was 
SI8,705,487  pounds.  Of  this  the  largest 
amount  wae  imported  from  Mexico,  with  British 
North  America  second.  The  exports  of  metallic 
copper  from  the  United  States  in  1908  were 
661,876,127  pounds.  This  is  the  largest  ex- 
port made  in  any  year.  The  largest  quantity 
was  taken  by  the  Netherlands,  with  Germany 
second  and  Great  Britain  third.  The  following 
table  shows  the  world's  production  of  copper 
hy  countries  in  1907-8: 

World's  Pbodtjction   (  Smelteb  Output  )  of 
copfeb  in  1907  and  1908,  in  founds 


Country                      1907  1908 

Algeria    1B6.800   

Argentina                              492,800  604,000 

Australaida                       82,400.000  88,480,000 

Austria                               2,060.800  2.628.000 

Bolivia                                6,600,000  6,600,000 

Canada                              67.377.600  63,996,800 

Cape  Colony                        9.476,200  16,411,200 

ChUe                                 69,774,400  86,826,600 

Eneland                              1,568.000  1,668,000 

Germany                           46,897,600  46,248,000 

Hungary                               280.000  224.000 

Italy                                       7.392.000  6,664.000 

Japan                               109.614.400  96,320.000 

Mexico                             126.706.600  84,166,800 

Namaqualand    6,600,000   

Newfoundland                     3,876.200  8.203,200 

Norway                                16,702.400  20.585,600 

Peru                                  23.688.000  33.600.000 

Russia                                  SS.600,000  44,990,400 

1^1^  '.",;!';!;}  i".272,ooo  117,790,400 

Sweden                               4,480,000  4.480,000 

Crikey                                2,800,000  2,852,000 

United  States                  868,996,600  942,670.000 

Total   .1,689,808,800  1,667,088,000 


Statistics  and  estimateB  received  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  from  all  plants 
knoTtn  to  produce  blister  copper  from  domestic 
ores,  and  from  all  lake  mines,  indicate  that 
the  copper  output  from  mines  in  the  United 
States  in  1909  BUrpossed  all  previous  records. 
According  to  these  estimates  the  output  of 
blister  and  lake  copper  waa  1,117,800,000 
pounds  as  against  942,670,721  pounds  in  1908, 
an  increase  of  over  18  per  cent.  This  not  only 
exceeds  the  inereaae  of  a^  previous  year,  but 
Is  considerably  greater  than  the  total  yearly 
increase  since  1904.  Montana  shows  a  large 
increase,  again  taking  first  rank,  which  it  lost 
to  Arizona  in  1907.  The  production  in  Mon- 
tana will  nearly  equal  or  will  possibly  exceed 
the  State's  previous  record  output  of  314,750,- 
000  pounds  made  in  1905:  Arizona  holds  sec- 
ond place  with  a  slight  increase.  Michigan 
also  exceeded  the  1908  production.  Large 
gsins  were  made  hy  Utah  and  Kevada,  and 
California  increased  its  output  considerably. 
The  figures  published  by  the  Copper  Producers' 
Association  indicate  that  the  production  of 
copper  from  all  sources,  domestic  and  foreign, 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1909,  exceeded 
1,400,000,000  pounds,  as  against  1,161,176,085 
pounds  in  1908.  Estimates  at  the  end  of  the 
year  indicated  that  the  exports  of  copper  sur- 
passed by  several  million  pounds  the  exports 


for  1908,  white  the  imports  amounted  to  about 
311,800,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  218,- 
705,487  pounds  in  1908.  Stocks  of  refined 
copper  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the 
year  showed  a  considerable  increase  over  those 
of  January  1,  1900,  but  the  accumulation  oc- 
curred for  the  most  part  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  The  price  of  copper  remaiqed 
close  to  13  cents  throughout  the  year,  the  aver- 
age monthly  New  York  quotation  for  electrolytio 
copper  being  a  little  under  13  cents. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Journal  the  production  of  re- 
fliwd  copper  in  the  United  States  in  1909  was, 
in  round  numbers,  1,410,000,000  pounds  against 
1,153,000,000  pounds  in  1908.  These  figures 
represent  the  total  production  of.  American  re- 
fineries which  draw  supplies  of  raw  material, 
not  only  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  but  also  from  many  foreign  countries. 
The  same  authority  estimates  the  total  domestic 
deliveries  of  refined  copper  for  the  year  at 
704,070,892  pounds,  as  against  -  488,600,000 
pounds  in  1908,  and  638,000,000  pounds  in 
1907.  The  demand  for  copp»  in  Germany  im- 
proved materially  in  1909,  and  in  France  busi- 
ness became  fair.  It  was  only  in  Great  Britian 
that  the  demand  continued  sluggish.  The 
tables  below,  taken  from  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  give  the  production  of  copper 
by  States  in  1908-9,  and  the  consumption  of 
copper  in  the  same  years. 

Pboduction  op  Coppbb  bt  Statbs 


state                                 1908  1909 

Alaska                                   4.394.887  4,474,208 

Arizona   290,167,795  291,075,846 

California                             36,890,353  63,048,094 

Colorado                               13,896.689  10,408,828 

Idaho                                     8,749,659  8.168,267 

Michigan   222,267,444  227,019,646 

Montana   252,568,330  316.090,341 

Nevada                                12,174.269  60,820,000 

New  Mexico                          8,623,662  7,001,136 

Utah   70,978,968  106,349,740 

Wyomlny                               2.884,366  100,000 

South  and  East  (a)             20,822,866  21,624,383 

Other  SUtes  (b)                   4,387,836  4,206,999 

Total   948,196,490  1,098.287,426 

(a)  Indudea  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  North  Carolina.  Alabama  and 
Tennessee,  (b)  Includes  Washington,  Oregon. 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Missouri,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  lead  deallverizers  and  others  which  tt 
is  Impossible  to  distribute  according  to  place  of 
origin. 


CONSUUPTION   OP  COPFEB 
1908 

Stock  Jan.  1   119.852.871 

Imports  of  refined   nil 

ProduoUon    1,162,896,019 

Total  sui^Iy    1.272,747,890 

Exports   661,876,127 

Remaining  in  U.  B..  610,871,768 
Stock  Dec.  31   122,367,266 

Delivered  for  con- 
BumpUon    488,614.497 


1909 

122,367,268 
nil 

1,410,116,668 

1,632,473,929 
680.286,946 

852,187,984 
148,117,092 


704,070,881 


The  table  on  page  186,  taken  from  the  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal,  gives  the  average 
price  of  electrolytic  and  lake  copper  in  New 
York  and  London  in  1908-9  by  months. 
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New  York 

Electrolytic  Lake  London 

IMS  im  1909  1909  1908  1909 

January   1S.7»  18.89S  18.901  14.280  62.388  67.688 

February   12.906  12.949  18.098  13.286  68.786  61.198 

Uarcb   12.704  12.887  12.876  12.826  58.761  66.231 

April   12.748  18.66}  12.928  12.93|  68.3St  67.363 

Hay   12.698  12.S93  12.788  13.288  67.387  B9.338 

June   12.676  13.214  12.877  18.648  67.842  69.627 

July   12.702  12.880  12.933  13.363  67.989  68.666 

Au^st   13.462  13.007  13.639  13.296  60.600  S9.393 

September   13.388  12.870  13.600  13.210  60.338  69.021 

October   13.354  12.700  13.646  13.030  60.139  ^7.551 

November   14.130  13.125  14.386  13.364  63.417  58.917 

December   14.111  18.298  14.411  13.647  62.943  59.906 

Tear  13.208  12.982  13.424  13.336  69.902  66.732 

New  York,  centa  per  pound.  Electrolytlo  la  for  cakea,  Ingote  or  wirebars.  London,  pounds 
sterllnc,  per  long  ton.  standard  copper. 

COPPINOEB,  John  Joseph.    An  American      COQTTEIJN,    Benoit-Cottstant.    A  French 

arm^  officer,  died  November  4,  1909.    He  was  actor,  died  January  27,  1009.    He  was  born, 

born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1834  and  was  the  son  of  a  baker,  in  Boulogne,  in  1841.  He 

educated   in   private   schools.   He   served   in  early  showed  a  disposition  toward  the  theatre* 

the  Roman   army  in  Italy,  and  was  made  and  in  1869  he  beoEtme  a  pupil  of  M.  R^nier, 

Chevalier  for  gallantry  at  La  Roea  In  1860.  at  the  Paris  Conaervatory.   From  the  very  be- 

In  1861  he  came  to  tlM  United  States  and  was  ginning  his  great  talent  was  evident.   In  less 

eommlBOioned  captain  of  the  14th  infantry  in  than  a  year  he  had  won  the  second  prize  for 

the  same  year.    He  served  throughout  the  Civil  comedy  and  had  made  his  first  appearance  at 

War,  and  in  186S  became  colonel  of  the  15th  the  Theatre  Francais  as  "  Groe-Rene "  in  Le 

New  York  Cavalry.    He  was  mustered  out  of  dcpit  amoureux   (December  7,  1860).    By  his 

the  volunteer  service  in  1865,  and  was  trans-  thirtieth  year   Coquelin  was  well  established 

ferred  to  the  23rd  infantry.    He  was  promoted  as  one  of  the  leading  actors  in  Paris,  and  was 

to  major  of  the  10th  infantry  in  1879;  lieuten-  a  soci^taire  of  the  Frangais.   His  first  successes 

ant-colonel   of   the    18th    infantry    in    1891 ;  wore  in  classic  plays,  such  as  Lea  Plaiseura, 

brigadier-general  in  1805,  and  major-general  of  Let  Fourberiea  4e  Scapin,  Le  UarUtge  de  Figaro 

volunteers  in  1808.   He  was  twice  brevetted  for  and  Don  Juan.   His  traidency  grew,  however, 

gallantry  and  meritorious  services  during  the  toward  modern  drama,  and  he  made  notable 

Civil  War.    He  took  part  in  campaigns  against  successes  in  L'Aventuri^re.  L'Estrangdre,  and 

the  Indians  in  1866,  1867  and  1868,  and  for  his  Lea  Fourchambault.    During  this  period  he  was 

services  was  brevetted  colonel.    During  the  be-  under  contract  with  the  ThC'&tre  Francais,  but 

ginning  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  be  was  as  his  fame  grew  he  became  impatient  with  the 

appointed    major-general    of    volunteers    and  restraint  imposed  upon  him,  especially  with  the 

puced  in  command  of  tlie  4th  army  corps,  which  provision  compelling  him  to  appear  solely  at 

assembled  at  Mobile,  and   afterwardi  estab-  that  theatre  or  fornit  the  pension  to  which  he 

lished  headquarters  at  Tampa,  Florida.   It  was  was  entitled.   As  a  result  of  these  conditions, 

not,  however,  called  upon  to  leave  the  United  Coquelin  withdrew  from  the  ThMtre  Frani^is 

States.   In  October,  1808,  he  was  placed  on  the  and  returned  only  after  a  compromise  bad  been 

retired  list  as  brigadier-genera]  on  account  of  reached  in  1880.   This  provided  that  for  six 

age.    In  1883  General  Coppinger  was  married  months   in   the  year  he  should   act  at  the 

to  Miss   Alice   Blaine,   daughter  of  the  late  Th^&tre  Francais,  and  that  in  the  remaining 

James  G.  Blaine.  six  he  should  be  free.    This  arrangement  con- 

COQTTEUN,   Alexandbe    Honobe   Ebnest.  tinned  until  1892,  when  Coquelin  finally  severed 

A  French  actor  known  as  Coquelin  Cadet  to  his  connection  with   the   Francais.    His  first 

distinguish  him  from  his  older  brother,  Benoit-  visit  to  the  United  States  took  place  in  1888, 

Constant   (see  below),  died  February  8,  1900.  when  he  was  accompanied  by  &Ime.  Jane  Had- 

He  was  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  1848.   His  ing.   He  acted  again  with  her  in  this  country 

parents  destined  him  to  follow  their  own  trade  in  1894,  and  in  1000-1  with  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 

of  baking,  hut  in  1864  he  obtained  entrance  into  hardt  in  I/AigUm,  Cyrano  de  Bergeraa,  and 

the   dramatic   school   of   Regnier,   where   his  other  plays. 

brother  received  his  early  training.  He  took  a  Coquelin's  talents  lay  especially  in  comedy 
prize  for  comedy  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1867,  rOIea.  He  was  a  master  of  character  acting, 
and  in  1868  made  his  debut  with  Constant  at  and  his  representations  were  remarkable  for 
the  Theatre  Francais.  Failing  to  be  chosen  a  their  technical  finish.  He  had  wonderful 
Bocietaire,  he  acted  at  the  Variet^s,  but  in  1876  powers  of  elocution  and  infinite  histrionic  skill, 
returned  to  the  Francais,  of  which,  in  1879,  he  He  was  unrivaled  in  classic  French  comedy, 
was  made  a  ooci^toire.  Although  lacking  the  and  was  almost  equally  effective  in  romance 
genius  of  his  elder  brother,  Coquelin  Cadet  was  and  melodrama.  In  the  interpretation  of 
a  comedian  of  rare  talent.  His  remarkable  pathos  and  the  deeper  passions,  his  limitations 
aptitude  in  delivering  monologues  and  solilo-  were  evident.  His  chief  parts,  in  addition  to 
quiea  mode  him  one  of  the  most  sought  after  tliose  noted,  were  in  La  Tosca,  Malade  imagin- 
artists  in  the  moat  famous  salons.  Among  the  La  viaite  de  nocea,  and  Florence  de 
plays  in  which  he  appeared  with  the  greatest  Jianizan.  Coquelin  wrote  extensively  on  mat- 
success  were;  Le  Bourreau  dea  Cranea,  Lea  ters  connected  with  the  stage. 
Troia  Epiciera,  Deniae,  M.  Scapin,  Margot,  La  COBBIN,  Henbt  Clabk.  An  American 
Vie  de  Bohdtne,  and  C^limare  le  Bien  Aim^.  army  officer,  died  September  7,  1909.  He  was 
His  last  public  appearance  was  in  October,  1907.  born  in  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  in  1842.  His 
Coquelin  Cadet  wrote  many  humorous  pieces  boyhood  days  were  spent  on  a  farm,  and  he 
for  the  Parisian  press.  gamed  only  the  education  (rffered  by  the  public 
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schools  of  the  period.  He  wag  teaching  school 
when  Lincoln's  second  call  for  troops  came,  and 
he  was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Seventy-ninth  Ohio  Volunteers,  commanded  by 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  afterwards  President. 
During  the  Wu  he  served  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Department  of  Ohio,  vith  the  Army 
of  the  West,  the  Army  ol  the  Cumberland,  and 
with  Gieneral  Steadman's  division  of  General 
Thomas's  army.  He  took  part  in  many  battles 
and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  After  the  war  had  ended  it  was 
Corbin's  intention  to  study  law  and  he  returned 
to  Ohio  for  that  purpose.  He  was,  however, 
persuaded  by  General  Grant  to  accept  a  com- 
mission of  second  lieutenant  in  the  regular 
army  in  1886.  His  promotion  was  rapid  and 
in  1869  he  was  made  a  major  and  assistant 
adjutant-genera).  He  saw  service  in  the  field 
in  the  Fenian  disturbances,  and  in  campaigns 
against  the  Apaches,  Sioux  and  Moquia  in  the 
Southwest.  He  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1889,  colonel  in  1896,  and  brigadier-general  and 
adjutant-general  of  the  army  in  1898,  major- 
general  in  1900,  lieutenant-general  in  April, 
1906>  and  retired  in  September  of  the  latter 
year.  General  Corbin,  as  adjutant-general,  was 
really  in  command  of  the  army  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  the  power  given 
him  by  President  McKinley  caused  much  jeal- 
ousy on  the  part  of  high  army  officers  who  con- 
sidered themselves  displaced.  As  adjutant-gen- 
eral,  Governor  Corbin  introduced  many  reforms 
which  resulted  in  the  improved  efficiency  of 
the  army.  Congress  made  him  major-general 
in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  Spanish- 
•Amerkan  War.  The  reorganization  of  the 
General  Staff  in  1902  lessened  General  Corbin's 
powers,  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment  of  the  East.  In  1904  be  was  sent  to  com- 
mand the  army  in  the  Philippines,  and  his 
work  there  was  highly  commended.  In  1006 
he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  army, 
the  highest  rank  given  in  recent  years.  Gen- 
eral Corbin  took  a  great  interest  in  Ohio 
politics,  and  had  a  large  influence  with  ,the 
political  leaders  of  that  State. 
COBINTH^  Excavations  in.    See  ABcmfi- 

OLOGf. 

COBN.  In  general  a  most  satisfactory  crop 
of  corn  was  produced  in  1909.  The  early  pros- 
pects were  unusually  bright  and  inspired  the 
hope  ^at  the  three  billion  bushel  mark  would 
be  reached,  but  a  period  of  dry  and  extremely 
hot  weather  in  August  considerably  reducra 
the  brilliant  prospects  in  many  localities  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
particularly  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  Earlier  in  the  season  extremely  dry 
weather  had  done  much  injury  to  the  crop  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  parts  of  Mis- 
souri, as  well  as  in  many  localities  in  the  East, 
especially  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The 
fall  of  the  year  was  favorable  to  the  ripening 
of  the  crop  and  very  little  injury  was  done 
early  frost.  Later  in  the  season,  however,  wet 
and  cold  weather  in  some  parts  prevented  the 
ears  from  drying  out  properly,  and  the  arrival 
of  an  early  winter  interfered  with  the  harvest 
and  caused  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  to  re- 
main out  in  the  fields.  These  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, it  is  feared,  will  rednoe  the  value  of 
the  corn  for  seed. 

The  area  devoted  to  the  crop  this  year  ranks 
first,  with  an  acreage  of  108,771,000,  or  about 
7,000,000  acres  more  than  in  1008.    The  total 


production  reached  2,772,376,000  bushels,  which 
ranks  second  only  to  the  great  crop  of  1906. 
This  crop  is  greater  than  the  average  of  the  five 
preceding  years  by  3.5  per  cent.  In  value, 
however,  the  crop  of  1909  is  a  record  breaker 
and  presents  a  most  striking  fact  in  the  agri- 
cultural history  of  this  country.  The  total 
farm  value  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  tl,- 
032,822,000  and  is  greater  by  36  per  cent.,  than 
the  average  of  the  five  preceding  years,  while  the 
farm  price  per  bushel  is  32  per  cent,  greater. 
The  farm  price  per  bushel  on  November  1,  1909, 
was  62.2  cents,  which  has  been  exceeded  in  only 
two  years  since  1866.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
for  the  year  is  26.5  bushels,  which  has  often 
been  exceeded.  The  largest  average  yield  in 
any  State,  41  bushels  per  acre,  was  secured  In 
Connecticut,  followed  by  Indiana  with  40 
bushels,  Ohio  with  39.5  bushels,  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  each  with  38  bushels,  Vermont 
with  37  bushels,  and  New  York  with  36.  The 
leading  corn-producing  States,  with  their 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  com  for  1909 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Farm  value 
Production  Dec.  1,1909 


Acreage 

States 

Acres 

lUinoJe   

.10,300.000 

Iowa   

.  9,200,000 

Missouri   

.  8,100.000 

Indiana   

.  4.913.000 

Nebraska   

.  7.825.000 

,  7.750,000 

Ohio   

.  3.875,000 

Texas   

.  8.160.000 

Kentucky   

.  3.568.000 

Oltlahoma   

.  5,950.000 

Tennessee   

.  3.575.000 

Michigan   

.  1,976.000 

South  Dakota... 

.  2.069,000 

Georgia   

.  4.400.000 

Minnesota   

.  1.690,000 

Louisiana   

.  8.226,000 

.  1.633,000 

Arkansas   

.  2,800,000 

Pennsylvania  ... 

.  1,525,000 

North  Carolina.. 

.  2^898.000 

Virginia   

.  2.040,000 

Alaska   

.  3,233,000 

Mississippi   

South  Carolina.. 

.  2,810.000 

.  2,218,000 

Busljieis 
369,770,000 
289,800.000 
213,840.000 
196,620,000 
194.060,000 
154.225,000 
153.062.000 
122.250.000 
103.472.000 
101.150.000 
78.650.000 
69.960,000 
66,270,000 
61,160,000 
58.812.000 
61.198.000 
60.589,000 
50,400,000 
48.800,000 
48,686,000 
47.328,000 
43.646,000 
40,745.000 
27,041,000 


Dollars 
192,280,000 
142.002.000 
126.166.000 
98.260.000 
97.030.000 
83.282.000 
85.715,000 
92.910.000 
64.153,000 
65.632,000 
65,055.000 
42.670,000 
S2.SS6.000 
62.698,000 
28,818.000 
35,327,000 
30,353,000 
36.288.000 
34.160,000 
41,383,000 
35,023.000 
37.099.000 
33.003.000 
SS,337,000 


All  other  States  had  an  acreage  of  less  than 

one  million. 

By  some  European  statisticians  the  world's 
cro|i  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  about  four 
billion  bushels,  or  over  100  million  bushels  more 
than  the  big  crop  of  1906.  These  same  authori- 
ties give  the  production  of  various  cotmtries 
as  follows:  Hungary,  200,000,000  bushels;  Ar- 
gentina, 175,000,000;  Mexico,  130,000,000; 
Italy,  100,000,000;  Rumania,  95,000,000;  Rus- 
sia (European  and  Asiatic),  65,000,000;  Egypt, 
45,000,000 ;  and  Canada  about  30.000,000 
bushels. 

Statistics  show  that  apparently  80  per  cent,  of 
the  com  crop  of  this  country  is  used  on  the  farm 
so  that  of  this  year's  crop  about  2,218,000,00(1 
bushels  will  be  used  almost  entirely  for  feeding 
purposes.  Of  the  remainder  about  240,000,000 
bushels  will  be  used  for  flour  and  grist  mill 
products,  8,600,000  for  the  manufacture  of 
starch,  9.500,000  for  malt  liquors,  17,000,000 
for  distilled  liquors,  40,000,000  for  glucose  and 
13,000,000  bushels  for  seed. 

State  corn  shows  are  now  held  in  many  States, 
and  the  third  National  Com  Exposition  wab 
held  at  Omaha,  December  6  to  18.  Displays 
were  made  36  States  and  also  by  Canada  and 
Mexico,  and  24  States  were  represented  by 
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exhibits  made  either  by  their  agricultural  col- 
lege or  experiment  station  or  both.  Indiana 
carried  away  the  grand  ebamplonahip  for  the 
lO-ear  as  well  as  for  the  single-ear  sample. 
The  10-ear  sample  was  Johnson  County  White 
and  the  single-ear  was  a  cross-bred  product. 
Each  grand  championship  was  awarded  a  $1000 
trophy.  This  year  the  com  exposition  was 
planned  on  broader  lines  than  heretofore  and 
in  addition  to  corn  other  farm  productB  were 
flhown;  and  the  railroads  and  manufacturers 
of  farm  machinery,  food-stuffs,  etc.,  were  also 
represented. 

COBNELL  TTNIVBESITT.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  foundea 
in  1868.  The  number  of  students  during  the 
year  of  1908-9  was  4859  and  the  number  of  in- 
structors and  professors  678.  The  books  in  the 
libtmry  numbered  360,0111.  There  were  received 
in  gifts  and  endowments  during  the  year  $185,- 
091.  The  productive  funds  of  the  University 
amount  to  about  $9,000,000,  and  the  annual 
income  to  about  $1,360,000,  During  the  year 
the  Graduate  Department  of  the  University, 
which  had  fomerly  been  under  the  direct  charge 
of  the  general  university  faculty,  was  organized 
into  a  separate  graduate  school  to  be  detlgnated 
as  ttie  Graduate  School.  The  faculty  of  this  school 
is  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  gradu- 
ate work  and  advanced  degrees.  There  were 
many  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year. 
Marie  Vernon  Slingerland  (q.  v.),  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economtc  entomology  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  died  during  the  year.  Thomas 
Frederick  Crane,  professor  of  Romance  lan- 
guages and  literature  and  Dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity Faculty^  retired  from  active  service  and  was 
appointed  emeritus  professor.  Professor  Adolpfa 
Meyer  of  the  Medical  College  in  New  Yoric  City 
resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of 
psychopathology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Martin  Wright  Sampson  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  English  language  and  literature  and  head 
of  the  department.  William  Wistar  Comfort 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages and  literature  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. Graham  Lusk  was  appointed  professor  of 
physiology  In  the  Medical  College  in  New  York 
City.  Frank  Sherman  Meara  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  therapeutic  and  clinical  medicine  in 
the  same  city.  William  Bradley  Coley  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the 
Medical  College.  A  large  number  of  promotions 
to  professorships  were  made  among  the  as- 
sistant professors  of  the  University.  The  presi- 
dent is  J.  G.  Schurman,  LL.  D. 

COSTA  BJCA.  A  Central  American  repub- 
lic, lying  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Faoiftc  Ocean,  and  the  republics  of  Nicaragua 
and  Panama,  The  area  is  18,691  square  mfies, 
and  on  December  31,  1008,  the  population  waii 
officially  estimated  at  361,779.  The  principal 
towns  are:  San  Jos^,  the  capital,  with  26,682 
inhabitants;  Cartago,  10,000;  Port  Limon  and 
Heredia,  8000  each;  Alajuela,  6000;  Puntarenas, 
6000.  In  1907  immigrants  numbered  12,195  and 
emigrants  8510.  Primary  instruction  is  free 
and  nominally  compulsory.  At  the  end  of  1008 
there  were  357  primary  schools,  with  887 
teachers  and*  27,452  pupils  enrolled.  Lyceums 
or  colleges  are  established  at  San  Joh^,  Cartago, 
Heredia,  and  Alajiiela.  For  professional  educa- 
tion there  are  faculties  of  medicine,  pharmacy, 
dentistry,  and  law.  The  state  religion  is  Roman 
Catholicism. 

iNnusTSiES  AND  CouuEBCE.    AgricultuzB  is 


the  principal  industry,  and  almost  any  crop  can 
be  grown,  but  the  chief  are  bananas  and  coffee. 
The  production  of  Costa  Riean  coffee,  which  is 
of  most  excellent  quality,  has  not  greatly  db- 
Teloped  on  aoeount  of  the  competition  of  cheaper 
grades  from  Brazil;  but  buiana  eultore  has 
increased  remarkably,  the  fruit  finding  a  ready 
market  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  New  York,  and 
Boston,  and  there  is  now  being  made  an  ex- 
tensive propaganda,  with  satisfactory  results, 
to  introduce  Costa  Rican  bananas  into  Euro- 
pean ports.  Corn,  sugar,  rice,  and  potatoes  are 
commonly  cultivated.  Cacao  production  and  ex- 
port are  increasing  notably.  Live-stoek  raiiii^ 
IS  of  considerable  importance;  according  to  the 
latest  figures  available,  cattle  number  361,045, 
horses  59,173,  and  swine  111,540.  Gold  and 
silver  are  mined.  The  country  contains  valuable 
woods  and  timber,  and  in  IQQQ  a  concession  was 
granted  for  the  cutting  and  exporting  of  cedar 
and  mahogany  from  a  tract  itf  400  square  miles 
near  Guapiles. 

In  1906  the  imports  were  valued  at  $6,620,- 
405,  a  decrease  of  nearly  26  per  cent,  as  ctnn- 
pared  with  1007,  and  the  exports  at  $7,757Ji25, 
a  loss  of  over  10  per  eent.  The  leading  imports 
were:  Fabrics,  $1,276,400;  flour,  $380,412; 
live-stock,  $239,498  (including  8613  cattle,  as 
against  27,530  in  1907);  and  machinery,  $181,- 
427.  The  chief  exports  in  1908  were:  Bananas, 
$5,030,004;  coffee,  $2,199,645  (8,977,631  kilos, 
against  17,325,531  in  1907);  gold  and  silver 
bullion,  $738,858  (an  increase  of  $163,132) ; 
cacao,  $70,518;  lumber,  $76,418;  and  hides  and 
skins,  $62,652.  Of  the  imports  46.6  per  cent, 
came  from  the  United  States,  22.8  per  eent.  from 
Great  Britain,  16.05  per  cent,  from  Germany, 
and  7.7  per  cent,  from  France.  Of  the  exports 
the  United  States  received  62.77  per  cent,  and 
Great  Britain  43,03  per  cent. 

CoMMUNiCATiONB.  The  totsl  length  of  rail- 
ways in  1908  was  about  400  miles.  A  line  (103 
miles)  eonneets  San  Jm6  with  Port  Limon, 
and  another  line  (67  miles)  is  expected  to  be 
finished  early  in  1010  between  San  Job€  and 
Puntarenas,  on  the  Pacific  The  mileage  of 
lines  terminating  at  Port  Limon  ( including 
branches  and  sidings)  is  332.  In  1907  there 
entered  the  ports  of  Limon  and  Puntarenas  711 
vessels  of  1,110,970  tons.  Costa  Rica  has  Ifl 
navigable  streams,  some  of  which  are  utilized 
for  steamboat  transportation.  In  1907  there 
were  1207  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  and  in  1008 
73  post-offices. 

FINANCE.  The  monetary  standard  is  gold, 
and  the  unit  of  value  the  colon,  worth  WJS 
cents.  For  fiscal  years,  the  revenue  and  eK- 
penditure  have  been  as  follows,  in  oolones; 


1906  1907  1908 

Revenue   8,211,4S7      7,61[4,874  7,916,474 

Expenditure          5,918,684      7.095,608  9,191,449 


Estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1009  were  7,536,000  colones  and  7,- 
360,003  colones  respectively.  Revenue  is  de- 
rived principally  from  customs  (over  half)  and 
liquors.  In  1008  the  foreign  debt  amounted  to 
some  $14,360,000  (including  Interest  arreon  of 
$462,000);  the  internal  debt  was  0,762,684 
colones.  On  March  31,  1009.  the  banks  of  Issue 
in  the  Republic  held  1.101.108  colones  in  bank 
hills  and  a  reserve  fund  of  510.393  colones.  A 
decree  of  June  18,  1909.  allows  banks  of  issue  to 
issue  notes  secured  by  a  gold  reserve  of  40  per 
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cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  notea, 
in  place  of  50  per  cent.,  as  formerly  provided. 

GovEBNHEMT.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  prraident,  who  is  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  by  indirect  vote,  and  ia  asBisted 
by  a  cabinet  of  four  members.  The  legislative 
power  devolves  upon  a  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives, elected  by  indirect  vote  for  four-year 
terms.  The  President  in  1909  was  Cleto  Gon- 
z&lez  Vlquez,  whose  term  of  office  began  May 
8,  1906.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  five  prov- 
inces and  two  comarcas,  administered  by  gov- 
ernors appointed  by  the  President 

Costa  Rica  haa  one  torpedo-boat  and  one 
gunboat. 

COST  OP  FOOD.   See  Food  and  Nutbition. 

COTTEBf  Joseph  B.  An  American  Roman 
Cktholie  bishop,  died  January  27,  IfiOO.  He  was 
bom  in  1844,  in  Liverpool.  While  still  a  youth 
he  came  to  America,  in  1860,  and  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  St.  Vincent,  Pa.  He 
earned  on  his  theological  studies  at  St.  John  s 
University.  In  1871  he  was  ordained  priest  and 
from  that  time  until  1889  he  was  pastor  of  St. 
Thomas  Church  at  Winona,  Minn.  He  was  con- 
secrated ftrst  Bishop  of  the  See  of  Winona  in 
1889.  He  was  for  three  terms  president  of  the 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of '  America, 
and  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  total  absti- 
nence. 

COTTOir.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimated  the  crop  of  1909-10  at  10,088,000 
bales  of  600  pounds  each,  the  smallest  since  that 
of  1903.  The  reduction  of  the  crop  was  due  to 
a  number  of  factors, — the  advance  of  the  hoi  I 
weevil,  a  wet  spring  which  delayed  planting, 
followed  by  drought  in  many  regions,  disease, 
etc.  While  the  crop  itself  is  not  as  lai^  as 
in  some  previous  years,  its  value  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  ever  produced.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  his  annual  report  estimated  the 
crop  and  seed  as  worth  $850,000,000.  On  No- 
vember 1,  1909,  the  selling  price  on  the  farm 
was  13.7  cents  per  pound,  the  highest  farm 
price  since  1873.  On  January  10,  1910,  the 
New  York'  price  of  middling  cotton  was  16.5 
cents  per  pound.  According  to  the  ginning  re- 
ports issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
CoiBus  on  January  1,  1010,  there  had  been 
ginned  0,664,286  lutles  as  compared  with  12.- 
465,^0  on  January  1,  1909,  and  9,981,506  for 
the  same  date  in  1908.  This  estimate  counts 
the  running  bales,  two  round  bales  counting  as 
one,  and  excludes  lintres. 

The  estimated  crop  and  amount  ginned  to 
January  10,  1910,  by  States  were  as  follows: 

Estimated  Rep.  erfnned 

State                              Crop  Jan.  1, 1910 

SOO  lb.  bales  Run.  bales 

Alabama                             1.020.000  1.017,826 

Arkansas                               71B.0OO  657,782 

plorlda                                   57.000  60,136 

Georsla                            1,800,000  l,812,m 

Loulfiana                              280.000  251.844 

MtelsBlppl                          1,020.000  1,005,166 

North  C^u^Una                      616.000  606.206 

Oklahoma  ■                           617.000  526.602 

South  Carolina                   1,096.000  1,099.718 

Tenne«see                             240,000  226,791 

Teiaa                                 2,570.000  3,326.650 

AU  others                            SS,000  64.630 

Total   10.088,000  9.646,285 

The  crop  of  1908-9  was  13,553,283  running 
hsles,  which  included  93,858  bales  of  Sea  Island 
cotton  and  346,126  hales  of  lintres.  The  cotton 
prodoetioD  for  the  past  10  years  reduced  "^o  fiOO< 


pound  bales  and  including  linters  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Cotton  Fbodcction  of  the  United  States, 
1809-1908 

Tear            Bales  Tear  Bales 

1908  13,687,106  1903  10,046,615 

1907  13,375.461  1902. ..... .  .10,827,168 

1906  13,695,498  1901   9,675,771 

1906  10,804,666  1900  10,266,627 

1904  13,679,964<  1899   9,4B9,9Sfi 

The  Fboductiok  of  Cotton  and  Rank  of  thx 

Vabious  States  in  1908  Were: 

State  Rank  SOO-lhs. 

bales 

Texas    1  8.918,084 

Georgia    2  1,980,077 

MlsBisBippl    8  1,704,972 

Alabama    4  1,874,140 

South  Carolina    6  1.196,236 

Arkansas    6  1,058,089 

Oklahoma    7  706,815 

North  Carolina    8  663,167 

Xioulslana    9  486.360 

Tennessee    10  359,869 

Florida    11  63,221 

Missouri    1»  61,907 

Vlrdnla    U  12,826 

AU  others    7,954 

The  States  included  but  not  named  in  the 
above  table  are  Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  Kan- 
sas, and  Arizona. 

The  production  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  while 
it  haa  been  attempted  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  away  from  the  coaat,  is  now  prac- 
tically confined  to  four  counties  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 26  in  Georgia,  and  17  in  Florida.  The 
crop  for  1908  was  93,868  bales,  produced  as  fol- 
lows: Florida  34,775  bales,  Georgia  44,549 
bales,  and  South  Carolina  14,534  bales.  The 
Sea  Island  cotton  is  not  baled  as  is  the  case 
with  upland,  and  the  average  groaa  weight  of 
the  bales  in  1908  was:  Florida  382.7  pounds, 
Georgia  406.7  pounds,  and  South  Carolina  361.8 
pounds.  The  crop  of  Sea  Island  cotton  for  1900, 
as  far  as  it  was  ginned  on  January'  1,  1910,  was: 
Florida  27,482  bales,  Georf^a  49,886,  and  South 
Carolina  12,131  bales,  indicating  a  crop  equal 
to  that  of  1908  or  possibly  a  somewhat  greater 
one.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the 
cultivation  of  Sea  Island  cotton  into  the  British 
West  Indies  with  some  success.  It  is  also 
grown  to  some  extent  in  Porto  Rico  and  181,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $52,600,  were  shipped  from 
there  to  the  United  States  in  1008.  Through 
the  agricultural  experiment  station  in  Hawaii 
the  possibility  of  growing  Sea  Island  cotton  of 
excellent  quality  has  been  demonstrated,  and  it 
is  probable  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  in 
1910  to  produce  it  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  world's  production  of  cotton  as  shown  by 
the  reports  of  mill  consumption  in  1908  was 
about  3.000,000  bales  greater  than  in  1007. 

World's  production  of  cotton  for  mill  con- 
sumption, 1907  and  1008: 

Production  (bales,  600 
Country  pounds  net) 

1908  1907 

United  States   IS.002,000  10.882,000 

British  India   2,914.000  2,498.000 

Egypt    1,275,000  1,296.000 

Russia    846.000  620,000 

China    800,000  426,000 

Brazil    425.000  870,000 

Peru   67.000  65.000 

Mexico   140,000  70,000 

Turkey    80.000  80.000 

Persia    50,000  60.000 

Other  countries    186,000  166.000 

Total   19,674,000  16,612,000 
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Tbe  above  figures  do  not  fuU^.  represent  the  for  the  first  serious  setback  in  the  enterprise, 
world's  production  of  cotton,  as  in  India,  China,  The  estimated  total  production  of  the  oofonies 
and  other  countries  of  Asia,  as  well  us  in  South  in  1908,  India  excepted,  was  23,000  bates,  a  re- 
America,  much  of  the  cotton  does  not  enter  Into  duction  of  about  2000  bales  from  the  crop  of 
commercial  channels.  1907.    Tbe  West  Indies  produced  about  7100 

According  to  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  Bulle-  bales,  practically  all  Sea  Island  cotton,  in  1908, 
tin  106  Uie  number  of  spindles  operated  in  the  an  increase  of  600  bales.  The  crop  of  the  West 
world  during  the  year  ended  August  31,  1909,  African  colonies  was  6400,  a  loss  of  6200  bales, 
was  133.377,000.  Of  this  number,  28,018,306  and  about  2S00  bales  were  produced  by  other 
spindles  in  the  United  States  consumed  5,2U),'  British  colonies.  The  most  marked  increase 
719  bales  of  cotton.  The  active  spindles  in  the  was  in  Uganda,  where  5000  bales  were  grown 
United  States  were  distributed  as  follows:  Cot-  in  1908,  an  increase  of  3000  bales  over  tbe 
ton  growing  States,  10,429,200;  New  England  production  of  1907.  Experiments  in  Ceyton  in- 
states, 15,591,861;  and  all  other  States,  1,997,-  dicate  that  Egyptian  cotton  can  be  grown  in  that 
254.  The  number  of  active  spindles  in  the  island,  yields  of  over  300  pounds  per  acre  hav- 
United  States  in  1909  was  612,883  less  than  ing  been  obtained.  In  the  Transvaal  from  200 
in  1908,  but  tbe  amount  of  cotton  consumed  vas  to  400  pounds  of  upland  cotton  per  acre  have 
701,629  bales  greater.  been  secured  in  experiments  fostered  by  tbe 

The  exports  of  raw  cotton  from  porta  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association.  Sir  Al- 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  fred  Jones,  prominently  identified  with  this  as- 
1909,  were  8,574,024  bales,  valued  at  $419,733,-  sociation,  died  December  13,  1909.  In  the 
103,  almost  exactly  a  million  bales  more  than  French  possession  of  Tahiti  about  300  bales  of 
for  the  year  previous.  Of  the  exports,  the  Sea  Island  cotton  were  produced  in  1908.  Ex- 
United  Kingdom  took  3,665,365  bales,  Germany  periments  in  Mozambique  were  a  failure  with 
2,438,090  bales,  and  FrtUKe  1,098,173  bales.  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  cottons,  and  only  a 
While  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  cotton-  partial  success  with  some  varietieB  of  American 
producing  country  of  the  world,  furnishing  over  upland  cotton. 

67  per  cent,  of  the  crop  raised  in  1908,  it  re-  Cotton  Seed  Pboducts.    The  so-called  by- 

oeived  from  abroad  cotton  to  the  value  of  $14,-  products  of  cotton  are  each  year  becoming  more 

172.241,  Egypt  and  Peru  supplying  the  greater  extensively  utilized.    During  the  year  ending 

amounts  of  the  direct  imports.    The  cottons  of  June   30,   1909,   tliere   were  produced   in  the 

these   countries   have   special    properties   not  United  States,  6,903,838  tons  of  cotton  seed, 

found  in  those  produced  in  this  country,  and  of  which   3,669,747   tons  were  manufactured, 

they  are  imported  for  special  uses.    Under  the  Prom  this  there  were  obtuned  products  to  the 

tariff  law  of  1909  cotton  and  cotton  waste  or  value  of  ^6,092,683  as  foltows:  146,789,880 

flocks  are  admitted  free  of  dutv,  while  all  kinds  gallons  of  oil.  1,491,752  tons  of  oil  cake  and 

of  manufactured  goods  are  subject  to  ad  valorem  meal,  1,330,283  tons  of  hulls,  and  166,138,(128 

duties  varying  from  15  to  60  per  cent.    In  ad-  pounds  of  lintres.    Of  the  crop  of  1908  there 

dition  to  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  certain  were  exported  cotton  seed  valued  at  $353,213, 

classes  of  goods  specific  duties  are  also  collected,  cottonseed  oil  valued  at  $17,226,451,  and  cake 

The  cotton  crop  of  India  for  1908  as  reported  and  meal  to  the  value  of  $11,889,415. 
by  the  Indian  government  was  2.914,400  bales.  The  Wobk  of  the  U.  S.  Depabtmest  of  Agbi- 
Tbe  acreage  was  19.739,000  acres,  a  reduction  CULTUKBL  The  proposed  standards  for  grading 
of  nearly  two  million  acres  from  1907.  The  cotton  have  been  prepared  and  delivered  to  the 
average  reported  yield  was  only  74  pounds  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  recommenda- 
per  acre,  due  in  part  to  the  primitive  method  tion  that  they  be  not  put  in  use  before  Septem- 
of  cultivation.  The  estimates  of  the  Indian  ber  1,  1910.  In  the  meantime  efforts  are  be* 
crop  are  generally  too  low,  as  is  shown  later  ing  made  to  bring  these  standards  to  the  at- 
by  the  reports  of  the  exports  and  mill  consump-  tention  of  exchanges  and  buyers  in  this  coun- 
tfon.  In  addition  to  the  exports  and  local  mill  try  and  abroad  where  American  cotton  is  pur- 
consumption  it  is  estimated  that  fully  600,000  chased.  Much  attention  is  being  given  to 
bales  are  annually  used  in  the  homes  of  the  experiments  in  breeding  cotton  for  various  pur- 
people  and  not  considered  in  the  crop  returns,  poses,  such  as  improved  staple,  disease  resiat- 

Cotton  production  in  Egypt  has  been  extended  ance,  weevil  resistance,  as  well  m  for  varieties 

until,  according  to  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  Bui-  adapted  to  certain  localities  or  conditions  where 

letin  IQO,  the  crop  of  1908  reached  1,275.000  the  usual  kinds  do  not  do  well.   The  work  with 

bUes  of  500  pounds  each.    According  to  a  Get-  Egyptian   cotton   in   Arizona   and  California 

man  investigator,  who  made  quite  a  study  of  brought  out  some  unlooked  for  variations,  in- 

the  matter  in  Egypt,  the  crop  of  1908  was  1,-  dicating  a  lack  of  acclimatization,  and  prob- 

420,000  bales.    The  same  author  states  that  the  ably  the  hybrid  origin  of  the  Egyptian  cottons, 

yield  is  diminishing,  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  The  Mexican  boll-weevil  investigations  have  been 

as  soil  deterioration,  lack  of  proper  fertilizers,  continued,  and  this  pest  has  spread  over  much 

unusual  meteorological   conditions  during  the  of  Louisiana  and  the  Delta  region  of  Mississippi, 

past  few  years,  improper  use  of  irrigation  water,  where  its  ravages  have  been  more  severe  than 

insect  and  fungus  pests,  etc.   The  yield  is  said  they  were  in  Texas.   This  pest  is  estimated  to 

to  have  fallen  from  650  pounds  per  feddan  (1.04  have  destroyed  $20,000,000  worth  of.  cotton  in 

acres)  in  1896  to  428  pounds  in  1906.  1909,  and  as  it  progresses  into  regions  where  the 

The  extension  of  the  cotton  area  in  1909  did  winter  and  spring  conditions  are  more  favor- 
not  make  very  much  progress  except  possibly  able  still  greater  losses  must  be  expected.  En- 
in  Africa.  The  English.  German,  and  French  couraging  results  have  been  obtained  from  the 
governments  or  semi-public  associations  in  those  introduction  of  parasites  of  the  boll  weevil,  and 
countries  are  endeavoring  to  develop  cotton  together  wifh  cultural  methods,  early  matur- 
cultivation  in  their  colonies.  The  British  Cotton  ing  varieties  of  cotton,  etc.,  it  is  hoped  in  a 
Growing  Association  was  formed  to  foster  the  measure  to  control  this  pest.  The  use  of  ape- 
production  of  cotton  in  the  British  colonies.  A  cial  implements  by  which  the  infested  squares 
serious  drought  in  West  Africa  was  rraponsibla  and  bolls  are  drawn  to  the  open  space  and  ex- 
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posed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  has  proved  a 
valuable  aid  in  combating  the  weevil.  In  the 
meantime  considerable  progress  is  noted 
throughout  the  South  in  the  diversification  of 
its  agriculture  as  a  result  of  the  demonstration 
work  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Experiment  Stations. 

COTTON,  Charles  Stanhope.  A  rear-ad- 
miral {retired)  of  the  United  States  Navy,  died 
at  Nice,  February  19,  1809.  He  was  bom  at 
Hilvraukee  in  1843,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
United  SUtea  Naval  Academy  in  1868.  In  IH61 
he  was  ordered  into  active  service.  He  served 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-commander.  Among  the  engagements 
in  which  he  took  part  was  that  between  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Monitor  in  March,  1862.  He 
served  on  the  IroquoU,  and  the  Outda,  and  with 
the  West  Qnlf  blockading  squadron.  From  186S 
to  I860  he  was  on  duty  on  the  Asiatic  station; 
1869-70  at  the  Naval  Academy.  From  1876  to 
1880  he  was  on  duty  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard,  and  from  1880  to  1883  commanded  the 
Monocacy  on  the  Asiatic  station.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish-American  War  Captain 
Cotton  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
cruiser  Harvard,  and  in  Santiago  in  July,  1898, 
he  rescued  the  crews  of  the  Spanish  ships 
Oquendo  and  Maria  Therkga..  In  1903-A  he  com- 
nmnded  the  European  station,  and  in  the  latter 
year  retired  from  active  service. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL  AND  COTTON  PBOD- 
ITCTS.    See  Cotto:t, 

COT7NTBT  UTB  COIOIISSION.  See  Aobi- 

CULTUB*. 

COWS.    See  Stock  Raisino. 

CBAIQ-HHtLf  WiLUAU  PucB.  An  Amer- 
ican soldier,  died  January  18,  1909.  He  was 
bom  in  Virginia  in  1833,  and  graduated  from 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1863. 
He  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  1866  was 
brevctted  lieutenant-colonel  for  meritorious 
services.  After  the  war  he  was  promoted 
through  several  gradce  until,  in  1887,  he  be- 
came colonel  in  the  Engineer  Corps.  He  was 
appointed  chief  engineer,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  in  1805.  On  •February  1,  1807, 
he  was  retired  at  his  own  request,  after  more 
than  40  yean'  aerviee. 

OBANE,  Charles  S.  See  Uirrm  States, 
paragraphs  Adminiairation  and  Diplomatie  Ber- 
vice. 

GBAWTOBD,  CoE  IsAAa  An  American 
public  official.  United  States  Senator  (Republi- 
can) from  South  Dakota.  He  was  born  in  Vol- 
ney,  Iowa,  in  1858,  and  received  hia  prelimi- 
nary education  from  private  tutors.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  in  1882  and  in  the  same  year  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  law.  He  practiced  in 
■ereral  towns  in  the  State,  finally  locating  in 
Huron.  From  IR86  to  1888  he  was  State  At- 
torney. In  1889  he  was  a  member  of  the  terri- 
torial legislative  council.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  South  Dakota  Senate  in  1890 
and  was  Attorney -General  of  the  State  from 
1802  to  1896.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State  in  1907  and  resigned  from  this  office  on 
his  election  as  United  States  Senator. 

CKAWFOBD,  Fbancis  Mastox.  An  Amer- 
ican novelist,  died  April  0,  1900.  He  was  born 
at  Lucca.  Italy.  August  2.  1«52.  His  father 
was  Thomas  C.  Crawford,  the  sculptor,  and  his 
mother  wa«  Louisa  Ward  Crawford,  a  sister  of 


Julia  Ward  Howe.  His  parents  were  at  the 
time  of  bis  birth  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca.  While 
he  was  still  very  young  they  returned  to  their 
native  country  and  spent  some  years  there.  At 
this  time  Marion  Crawford  was  sent  to  St. 
Paul's  school  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  here  lie 
showed  remarkable  efficiency  as  a  Latin  scholar. 
Following  this  he  went  to  Trinity  Coll^,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  made  a  study  of  Oriental  and 
European  languages.  He  did  not  take  his  de- 
gree, but  in  1879  went  to  India  to  continue  his 
study  of  Sanskrit.  Here  for  two  years  be  edited 
the  Indian  Herald  at  Allahabad.  At  the  same 
time  he  acted  as  correspondent  for  several  news- 
papers. Later  he  went  to  Italy  and  from  thence 
to  New  York  City  where  he  vras  occupied  as 
literary  critic  for  several  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals.  His  career  as  a  novelist  began  by  ac- 
cident. In  India  he  had  met  a  man  named 
Jacobs,  who,  while  acting  for  an  English  syn- 
dicate, had  sold  the  largest  diamond  in  the  world 
to  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  for  $240,000.  The 
British  government^  on  hearing  of  this,  pro- 
tested against  the  purchase,  and  the  case  was 
carried  into  the  English  courts.  Crawford,  while 
in  Kew  York,  repeated  this  story  to  his  nncle, 
Samuet  Ward,  who  liked  it  greatly  and  nreed 
him  to  make  a  short  story  of  it  and  pubUsh 
it.  This  he  did  and  it  appeared  as  Mr.  Isaacs, 
which  at  once  attained  great  popularity.  From 
this  time  Crawford's  life  was  given  up  chiefly 
to  the  writing  of  novels.  His  most  notable 
stories  were  those  written  with  the  city  of 
Rome  for  a  background  and  included  in  the 
Saracinesca  series.  He  wrote  also  several  stor- 
ies of  American  life,  and  a  number  of  historical 
works,  chiefly  dealing  with  Italian  subject*. 
He  lived  almost  entirety  in  a  beautiful  villa 
at  Sorrento  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Niuiles. 
Mr.  Crawford  had  an  easy  and  fluent  gift  of 
narrative  and  his  books  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception eminently  readable.  The  beat  known 
are:  Dr.  Claudius  (1883);  Roman  Singer 
(1884);  A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Pariah  (1886); 
Saracinesca  <1887);  8ant'  Ilario  (1889);  A 
Cigarette  Maker's  Romance  (1890);  Don  Or- 
sino  (1802);  Pietro  Ghialeri  (1893);  The  Rals- 
ions  (1804);  Via  Crucis  (1899);  In  the  Palace 
of  the  King  (1900)  v  Marietta,  a  Maid  of  Venice 
(1901).  Arethusa;  Little  City  of  Hope  (1907)  ; 
Prima  Donna;  The  Diva's  Ruby  (1908).  Hia 
historical  and  descriptive  work  includes  Con- 
stantinople; Are  Roma  Immortalis  (1908); 
Rulers  of  the  South  (1900).  He  wrote  also  a 
play,  Francesea  di  Rimini,  which  was  produced 
m  1002  by  Sarah  Bernhardt  Two  posthumous 
novels  from  his  pen  were  published  In  1009, 
The  White  Bister,  and  BtradeUa. 

CRAWFUBD,  Oswald.   An  English  writer, 

died  January  31,  1009.  He  was  born  in  1834, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Merton  Coll^, 
Oxford.  After  service  in  the  Foreign  OSnca 
he  was  appointed,  in  1867,  Consul  at  Oporto, 
where  he  served  until  1801.  He  wrote  books  of 
travel,  novels,  and  poems.  Among  his  works 
are:  Travels  in  Portugal;  Portugal  Old  and 
New;  Sylvia  Arden;  The  Vew  Order;  Revela- 
tions of  Inspector  Morgan,  Ho  wrote  many 
essavs  and  poems  under  the  pen-names  "John 
Dangerficld,'*  "George  Windle  Sandys,"  "John 
Latouche,"  and  "  Joseph  Strange." 

CBEKATION  OT  OABBAOX.  See  Oab- 
BAOB  and  Refuse  Disposal. 

CBETX.  A  Mediterranean  island  south  of 
Greece,  constituting  since  1808  an  autonomous 
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state  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  Area, 
3327  square  milea;  population  in  1900  (exclusive 
of  6113  foreigners),  310,186,  of  whom  269,848 
were  Christian  and  33,496  Mussulman.  In 
twenty  years  the  Greek  element  has  increased  by 
over  62,000  and  the  Mussulman  decreased  by 
nearly  40,000.  The  leading  towns,  with  popula- 
tion in  1900,  are  Canea,  the  capital,  24,637,  and 
Candia,  22,774.  Primary  instruction  is  nom- 
inally compulsory.  For  the  year  1907-8  there 
were  reported  621  Christian  primary  schools, 
with  over  30,000  pupils,  and  19  Mohammedan 
primary  schools,  with  about  2000  pupils;  and 
20  Christian  secondary  schools,  with  over  4000 
pupils.  There  is  an  annual  government  grant 
of  about  750,000  drachmas  for  education  (882,- 
000  estimated  for  the  year  1907--8). 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  and  the 
leading  product  olive  oil,  which  in  part  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  average  an- 
nual oil  production  is  about  33,000  ttms;  soap, 
about  3,165,000  kilos,  valued  at  about  17,600,- 
000  drachmas.  Other  important  produots  and 
exports  are  carob  beans,  wine,  raisins,  chestnuts, 
almonds,  hides  and  skins,  and  silk  cocoons.  The 
largest  import  is  textiles;  others  of  importance 
are  flour,  rice,  barley,  timber,  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  coffee.  In  1906  imports  and  exports 
amounted  to  19,270,063  drachmas  and  17,391,- 
000  drachmas  respectively;  in  1907,  18,761,520 
and  11,966,992  respectively  (the  drachma  Is 
worth  19.3  cents).  The  olive  oil  export  in  1006 
was  valued  at  8,738,138  drachmas.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  with  Greece,  Turkey,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  Great  Britain. 

For  the  year  1907-8  provisional  figures  for 
revenue  and  expenditure  were  5,950,220  drach- 
mas and  4,662,096  drachmas  respectively.  Cus- 
toms yield  about  2,500,000  drachmas  annually. 
In  1907  the  public  debt  was  5,317,226  drachmas; 
the  government  has  been  authorized  to  bor- 
row 9,300,000  drachmas,  mostly  for  public  works. 

HiSTOBT.  In  1898,  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
France,  and  Italy,  as  protecting  Powers,  brought 
about  the  autonomy  of  Crete  under  a  high 
commissioner,  whose  appointment,  since  1900, 
lies  with  the  King  of  the  Hellenes.  The  High 
Commissioner  for  the  flve-year  term  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1006,  is  Alexander  Thr.  A.  Zaimis,  for- 
merly Premier  of  Greece.  The  Constitution  of 
1907  provides  for  a  representative  assembly 
(Bul^).  Foreign  relations  are  dealt  with  by 
representatives  of  the  protecting  Powers  at 
Athens.  The  chief  question  in  1900  was  the 
status  of  Crete  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  by  the  four  protecting  Powers.  (See 
TUBKET,  paragraphs  on  History).  The  strong 
desire  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  population 
for  union  with  Greece,  caused  much  appre- 
hension.  The  troops  of  the  four  protecting 
Powers,  Great  Britain.  Italy,  France  and  Rus- 
sia, were  withdrawn  from  Canea  on  July  26, 
but  four  warships  of  the  Powers  were  stationed 
in  the  neighboring  waters.  The  question  of  the 
flag  now  threatened  to  cause  international  dif- 
ficulties. On  August  3,  the  Cretan  Executive 
Committee  issued  a  decree  ordering  the  Cretan 
flag  to  be  hoisted  on  the  fortress  each  day  and 
at  certain  other  places  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. This  caused  much  ill-feeling  in  Turkey 
and  the  Turkish  government  was  urged  by  many 
to  adopt  vigorous  measures.  It  addressed  % 
menacing  note  to  the  Greek  government  com- 
plaining of  the  acts  of  certain  Greek  oflicers  in 
Macedonia  and  Crete  and  demanding  the  formal 
jenunciation  of  Crete  by  Greece.    The  Powers 


protested  against  tiie  flying  of  the  Cretan  flag 
at  Canea  anid  demuided  tha^  it  be  hauled  down. 
This  greatly  irritated  the  Cretans  and  the  au- 
thorities, in  view  of  the  popular  feeling,  did  not 
obey  the  command  of  the  Powers.  On  August 
17  the  international  squadron  of  the  four  pro- 
tecting Powers  entered  the  harbor  of  Cao«i. 
The  consuls  informed  the  authorities  that  the 
flag  would  be  lowered.  The  government,  which 
had  failed  to  carry  into  efi^t  the  decision  of 
the  Powers  as  to  the  flag,  resigned,  and  on  Au- 
gust 18  the  foreign  warships  landed  SCO  men  who 
cut  down  the  flag  staff  and  left  a  guard  of  60 
at  the  fort.  Early  in  November  the  Turkish 
government  addressed  a  note  to  the  Powers  ask- 
ing for  an  early  settlement  of  the  Cretan  ques- 
tion in  such  manner  as  while  granting  a  full 
measure  of  autonomy  would  make  annexation 
impossible.  To.  this  the  Powdrs  replied  in 
December  to  the  effect  that  the  time  waa  not 
ripe  for  fixing  definitely  the  r^me  of  the 
island,  that  they  would  maintain  the  ataiu$  quOf 
and  that  dangerous  complications  might  follow 
negotiations  on  the  subject  at  the  present  time. 

CBETE,  Excavations  m.   See  Abch.£ologt. 

CBETONI,  Sebai-in.  A  Cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  died  at  Rome,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1909.  He  was  bom  at  Sariano,  Italy, 
1833,  and  was  created  cardinal  priest  June  22, 
1896.  In  1895  he  was  Papal  Nuncio  to  Spain, 
and  assisted  in  winning  the  support  of  the 
Holy  See  to  the  present  dynasty,  and  in  bring- 
ing over  the  Spanish  clergy  from  the  Carlist 
cause. 

CBICKET.  The  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  for 
the 'fourth  time,  visited  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1909  and  played  a  total  of  7  games. 
They  defeated  New  York,  Baltimore  and  To- 
ronto, lost  2  games  to  the  Gentlemen  of  Phila- 
delphia and  drew  2  games,  one  with  the  Colts 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  other  with  the  Otta- 
was.  In  the  thirty-flfth  annual  cricket  match 
between  teams  representing  the  United  Statu 
and  Canada,  the  Dominion  players  won  by  143 
runs.  Canada  scored  156-104  and  the  United 
States,  85-122.  The  Kings  Coimty  Club  won 
the  Class  A  chaqjipionsbip  in  the  Metropolitan 
District  League,  and  the  Manhattan  Club  won 
the  Class  B  championship.  Philadelphia  play- 
ers visited  the  island  of  Jamaica  during  the 
year  and  won  6  of  the  11  games  played. 

CRITTENDEN,  Theodobe  Thohas.  An 
American  public  official,  Governor  of  Missouri 
in  1878,  died  May  29,  1909.  He  was  born  in 
Selby  county,  Ky.,  in  1832,  and  was  educated  at 
Centre  College.  He  went  to  Missouri  before  the 
Civil  War  and  became  a  law  partner  of  Senator 
F.  M.  Cockrell.  He  was  appointed  Consul-Gen- 
eral  to  Mexico  by  President  Cleveland. 

CBITTENTON,  Chables  N.  An  American 
merchant  and  philanthropist,  died  November  16, 
1909.  He  was  born  in  Henderson,  Jefferson 
county,  N.  Y.  He  began  in  the  drug  business  in 
New  York  City  in  1861,  and  amassed  a  large 
fortune.  In  1882,  after  the  death  of  the  young- 
est of  his  children,  a  daughter  aged  five  years, 
he  devoted  himself  largely  to  evangelistic  work. 
He  organized  the  National  Florence  Crittenton 
Mission  and  continued  its  president  until  hia 
death.  These  homes  are  for  mothers,  children, 
and  helpless  girls.  Mr.  Crittenton  organized  75 
of  these  missions  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  They  are  maintained  in  Marseilles, 
France;  Tokjo,  Japan^  Shangbfti,  China;  and 
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the  City  of  Mexico.  In  New  York  City  are 
mmintained  the  Florence  Crittenton  Uiwion  and 
the  Florence  Crittenhm  Home  for  Mothers  and 
BaUes.  lUbt.  Crittenton  was  an  active  advocate 
of  Prohibition  and  at  one  time  ran  for  Mayor 
of  New  York  City  on  the  Prohibition  ticket. 

GB06S  COUKTBT  SUUNUfO  AND 
MABATHOira.  The  interest  in  long  distance 
running,  aroused  by  the  Olympic  Games  in  1907, 
continued  in  1909  and  the  sport  enjoyed  another 
season  of  great  popularity.  The  Juniors  and 
Seniors  National  Cross  Country  Run,  held  at 
New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  attracted  a  large  field  of  con- 
testants. The  Juniors'  championship  was  won 
by  W.  J.  Kramer  of  the  Acorn  A.  A.,  who  ran 
the  6i  miles  in  29  minutes  28}  seconds.  J. 
T.  Crowley  of  the  Irish  A.  A.  A.,  finished  sec- 
ond. The  prize  for  the  highest  team  score  went 
to  the  Irish  A.  A.  A.,  which  mode  a  total  of  39 
points.  In  the  senior  event  the  same  winners 
finished  first  and  second  as  in  the  junior,  the 
winning  time  for  the  6}  miles  being  31  minutes 
17i  seconds.  The  seniors'  team  prize  also 
vrent  to  tiie  Irish  A.  A.  A.  The  Intercollegiate 
championship  was  held  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  and 
Cornell  again  was  the  Tictorious  team.  The 
individual  winner  was  T.  8.  Berna  of  Cornell, 
who  ran  the  6  miles  in  33  minutes  5^  seconds. 
The  team  scores  were:  Cornell,  22;  Massachu- 
setta  Institute  of  Technology,  88,  and  Michigan, 
112.  The  Western  Conference  Championship 
was  won  by  Minnesota,  with  Nebraska  second. 
The  individual  champion  was  Wason  of  Purdue, 
who  covered  the  6  miles  in  27  minute^  8  seconds. 

A  wave  of  Marathon  running  swept  from  one 
end  of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  other  in  1909 
and  hundreds  of  these  classic  events  were  run 
off.  The  most  important  were  the  Grand  In- 
ternational Professional  Maratlion  and  the  Pro- 
fessional Marathon  Derby,  both  of  which  were 
run  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  New  York,  Henri  St. 
Yves  of  Scotland,  the  winner  in  tx>th  these  con- 
tests, was  a  dark  horse  and  surprised  the  ex- 
perts by  the  wonderful  showing  he  made.  In 
the  last  named  event  St.  Yves  made  the  best 
time  ever  made  for  the  distance,  covering  the 
20  miles,  385  yards  in  2  hours,  40  minutes  and 
fiOf  seconds.  Pietro  Dorando  finished  second 
and  J.  Hayes  third.  J.  Svanberg  of  Sweden 
finished  second  to  St.  Yves  in  the  Grand  Inter- 
national. Other  'prominent  Marathons  of  the 
year  and  their  winners  were :  February  5,  Long- 
boat against  Shrubb,  won  by  Longboat;  March 
15,  Hayes  against  Dorando,  won  by  Dorando; 
April  18,  Svanberg  against  Simpsott,  won  by 
Svanberg;  May  22,  Professional  Marathon  over 
London  Olympic  course,  won  by  Gardner,  Labry 
second;  May  29,  International  at  Chicago,  won 
by  Svanberg,  Hayes  second.  In  diatancea  less 
than  the  Marathon,  Shrubb,  the  English  runner, 
showed  the  most  consistent  form  of  any  runner, 
defeating  Dorando,  Bt.  Yves,  twice,  and  Long- 
boat 

CnBUNO-.  The  international  curling  match 
for  the  Gordon  medal  was  won  by  the  United 
States  by  the  score  of  59  to  46,  The  elnbs 
which  represented  Canada  were  the  Montreal 
Caledonians'  and  the  Lachlne  Club.  The  Utica 
Curling  Club,  the  Thistles  and  the  Boston 
Curling  Club  contested  for  the  United  States. 
Other  important,  matches,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  held  in  Van  Cortlandt  Lake,  N.  Y.,  in- 
cluded: Gordon  medal  match,  won  by  the  Terrace 
City   Curling  Club;  North  against  South  of 


Scotland,  won  by  South;  Utica  Cup  Match,  won 
by  the  Caledoniui  Club  No.  2;  Mitchell  Medal 
Match,  won  by  the  Utica  Curling  Club,  and  the 
All-Comers  match,  won  by  Paris,  Ontario.  Of 
considerable  interest  to  the  curling  world  was 
the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  a  Canadian  team. 
Twenty-seven  games  were  played,  of  which  the 
Canadians  won  twenty-four.  The  good  showing 
made  by  the  invading  team  in  the  home  of  the 
game  surprised  the  experts. 

CBtJELTT  TO  ANIMALS,  Ahebican  So- 
ciffTT  FOB  THE  Pbevbntion  OF.  An  institution 
whose  object  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its 
name,  founded  in  1886.  In  1909  there  were  re- 
ceived hy  the  Society  11,229  complaints  of  al- 
leged cruelty,  resulting  in  19M  arrests  and 

f>roaeeutions;  7609  animals  vrere  suspended  from 
ftbor;  2570  horses,  mules  and  other  large  ani- 
mals were  humanely  destroyed;  222,468  small 
animals,  homeless  or  disabled  past  recovery, 
were  also  destroyed,  and  disabled  horses  and 
other  large  animals  were  removed  in  ambu- 
lances. The  excess  of  expenses  over  income  was 
$14,830.  The  Society  received  in  bequests  $21,- 
177,  and  from  members'  dues,  donations  and 
other  sourres  $12,149.  The  president  is  Alfred 
Wagstaff,  and  the  secretary,  Richard  Welling. 
CBX7BLTY  TO  CHILDBSN,  New  Yobk  So- 

ClErT    FOB    THE    PBBVEKTIOX    OF.    A  SOClety 

founded  in  New  York  City  in  1674  for  the  ob- 
ject indicated  by  its  name.  It  has  authority 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  and  during 
1908  it  received  16,957  complaints  and  prose- 
cuted 9875  offenders,  of  whom  8128  were  con- 
victed. There  were  rescued  from  destitution 
and  vicious  surroundings  8548  children,  and 
B605  received  care,  food,  and  clothing  at  the 
building  of  the  society.  The  society  investigate* 
all  complaints  of  neglect  of  children  and  brings 
action  against  offenders.  A  school  of  instruc- 
tion for  prospective  workers  is  conducted  in  the 
building  of  the  society  at  297  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  The  president  in  1909  was 
John  D.  Lindsay  and  the  secretary  and  super- 
intendent, E.  Fellows  Jenkins. 

CUBA  An  island  and  republic  of  the  West 
Indies.    The  capital  is  Havana. 

Abea  and  PoputATlow.  The  area  of  the  six 
provinces  constituting  the  republic  is  (accord-, 
ing  to  recent  official  figures)  44,164  square 
miles,  of  which  the  island  of  Cuba  occupies  (ap- 
proximately) 41,684  square  miles,  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  1180,  and  other  islands  and  keva,  1350. 
According  to  the  census  of  September  30,  1907, 
the  population  was  2,048,980,  as  compared  with 
1,572,797  in  1809  and  1,831.687  in  1887.  The 
area  and  population  (1899  and  1907)  by  prov* 
inces  are  stated  as  follows: 


Province 

Area 

PoDUlatlon 

aq.  m. 

18» 

1907 

170. 3S4 

240,372 

Havana   

  3,170 

427,614 

638.010 

202.444 

239.SI2 

,  .  ,  .  R.257 

356.  G36 

4B7.431 

.  .  .  .10,064 

S8.234 

11R.269 

327,71S 

465.086 

....44,16i 

1,573,797 

2,048,989 

The  principal  cities  of  Cuba,  with  jmpulatlon 

according  to  the  1907  census,  are:  Havana, 
297,159;  Santiago,  45.470;  Matanzas,  36.009; 
Cienfuegos.  30.100;  Camagtiev,  29,616;  C&rdenas, 
24.2»0;  Saocti-Spiritus,  171440;  Santa  Clara. 
16,702, 
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CUBA. 


Education.  Under  American  rule  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  ByetemB  of  Cuba 
were  reorganized.  Primary  instruction  ig  nom- 
inally  compuUory.  In  December,  1906,  there 
were  2140  schoolhouBes,  364S  teachers,  and  122,- 
214  scholars.  Of  the  teachers  2363  were  women 
and  1286  men,  and  3437  white  and  212  colored. 
According  to  the  census  of  September  30,  li)07, 
children  of  school  age  {5  to  17  years)  numbered 
541,446,  of  whom  171,017  (31.6  per  cent.)  had 
attended  school  during  the  year  preceding.  Of 
white  children  of  school  age,  31.3  per  cent.,  and 
of  the  colored  children,  32.3  per  cent.,  attended 
school.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  all  children 
attending  school  were  under  15  years  of  age. 
For  secondary  instmction  there  are  many 
schools  and  institutes.  Higher  and  professional 
instruction  is  provided  by  the  University  of 
Havana.  In  1907>  of  the  inhabitants  10  years 
of  age  and  over,  837,958  or  56.6  per  cent.,  were 
able  to  read.  Of  the  total  population,  40.9  per 
cent,  were  able  to  read,  as  compared  with  36 
per  cent,  in  1809  and  27.7  per  cent,  in  1887. 

AoRicuLTUBE.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry, and  sumr  and  tobacco  are  the  staple 
products,  but  other  crops  are  cultivated,  includ- 
ing cofTee,  cacao,  cereals,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  and  fruits.  Sugar  production  is  re- 
ported as  foDows:  1906-7,  1,441,910  long  tons; 
1907-8,  969,17«;  1908-9,  1,620,226,  the  largest 
output  recorded  for  a  single  year.  For  1908-9, 
the  province  of  Santa  Clara  was  credited  with 
509,602  tons,  Matanzas  362,080;  Oriente  335,- 
763,  Havana  183.197,  CamagUey  98,024,  and 
Pinar  del  Sfo  31,570.  The  1908-9  output  was 
ground  by  160  milla.  Sugar  refining  is  confined 
practically  to  CArdenas,  where  there  are  three 
refineries.  From  sugar-cane  are  also  produced 
large  quantities  of  molasses,  aguardiente,  and 
alcohol. 

The  tobacco  output  in  1907  amounted  to  440,- 
745  bales;  in  1908,  563,959  bales.  Of  the  latter 
amount  Vuelta  Abajo  produced  261.095  bales; 
Remedios,  194.029;  Partidos,  64,360;  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  12,878;  Puerto  Principe,  5228;  and 
Matanzas,  445.  The  value  of  all  tobacco  pro- 
duced and  manufactured  in  Cuba  in  1908  has 
been  placed  at  about  $45,000,000. 

It  IS  estimated  that  over  20,000  acres  are 
planted  to  citron  groves,  and  the  1008  orange 


copper,  manganese,  gold,  lead,  zinc,  asphalt, 
and  salt,  but  mining  has  attained  only  a  small 
development.  At  present  iron  mining  is  the 
most  important  of  the  mineral  industries.  The 
brown  iron  ore  deposits,  especially  those  near 
Nipe  and  Koa  Bay  and  at  Cubitaa  and  Navaa 
were  stated  in  1909  to  promise  an  addition  of 
1,000,000,000  tons  of  ore  to  the  world's  supply. 

COMMEBCG.  Imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandise for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30  have 
been  valued  aa  follows: 


Merchandise  1907  1908  1M9 

Imports   t  96,668,S8d  S96,993.134  188,900.234 

Exports   110.764,937  97.447,447  116.637,047 

Specie 

Imports   66,306  1,836,787  2,814.636 

EzportB   4,047,909  14.676,020  1,926,646 


The  leading  imports  are  food-stuffs  (especially 
cereals  and  meat),  cotton  textiles,  and  iron  and 
steel  manufactures. 

Tobacco  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  in- 
cluded 152,908  bales  of  leaf,  against  116,111 
bales  in  1908;  87,151,904  cigars,  against  78,- 
701,912;  and  6,802,843  cigarettes,  against  7,101, 
791.  The  pineapple  export  aggregated  1,263,466 
crates  (of  80  pounds)  of  which  862,844  went  to 
New  York,  207,613  to  New  Orleans,  and  114,807 
to  Mobile.  Through  Havana  there  were  exported 
204,603  crates  of  tomatoes,  eggplants,  peppers, 
etc.,  24,348  crates  of  oranges  and  grapefruit; 
16,267  crates  of  onions;  wsides  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  and  fruits. 

For  the  calendar  year  1908  the  imports  and 
exports  of  merchandise  were  valued  at  $85,* 
218,391  and  $94,603,324  respectively.  The  to- 
bacco export  was  valued  at  $31,066,922  (against 
$28,645,909  in  1907),  including:  I^eaf  tobacco, 
$39,771,818  pounds,  valued  at  $18,354,420  (26,- 
060,783  pounds  went  to  the  United  States)  ; 
cigars,  188,846,784,  valued  at  $12,275,041 ;  cigar- 
ettes, 10,202,896  packages,  valued  at  $296384; 
cut  leaf,  353,010  pounds,  valued  at  $131,676. 
In  1907  the  sugar  export  was  valued  at  969,- 
654,419;  molasses,  $921,312. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Cuba  by  countries 
for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30  have  been  as 
follows: 


Ccnmtrlfls 

1907 

UOB 

IOCS 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Ex  purls 

$48,109,079 
9.900,009 
13,039,180 
0,433.000 
8,980,073 
0.781.008 
S.494.583 
1,308.006 

$08,141,019 
2,211.504 
4.440.9f3 
»,1»,7S7 
418.303 
1,009  S90 
821,079 
S0S,1S3 

$40,490,006 

8.301.208 
14.9S0.01 9 
7,782.791 
8,Rl(C8tO 
S.894.474 
8,034.223 
1,031,778 

$81,719,884 
9.71 8.  OOS 
9.149.S71 
8,741,709 
703.087 
1.708.749 
808,170 
009.084 

$42,503,804 
7,9S9.280 
10,030,403 
0.350,934 
7.377,002 
4,703.400 
8,330,100 
1,523,824 

$B».073.S«0 
2.433.SSe 
4.B90.O4O 
4,484.900 
1,017.309 
1^.441 
080.000 
471.070 

00.008,880 

110.704437 

00,008,134 

07.447,447 

83,000,984 

ll»,6aTMT 

crop  reached  nearly  500,000  crates.  The  1908 
pineapple  crop  was  estimated  at  over  1,300,000 
crates.  In  the  year  1907-8,  cacao  production 
amounted  to  6,023,700  pounds,  as  against  9,380,- 
900  pounds  in  the  preceding  year.  On  June  30, 
1909,  the  reported  number  of  live-stock  included 
2,936,547  cattle,  523,702  horses,  57,310  asses, 
and  3202  mules. 

Minerals.  Cuba  has  considerable  mineral 
wealth,  especially  in  Oriente.  including  iron, 


Trade  conditions  during  the  year  were  good. 
There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  exports  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1909,  but  the  pre- 
cise figures  were  not  available. 

Communications.  On  September  1,  1908,  the 
total  length  of  railways  in  Cuba  was  2329.8 
miles.  Many  of  the  large  sugar  plantations  are 
connected  by  rail  with  the  main  lines.  Several 
new  railways  and  important  extensions  are  pro- 
jected.   In  March,  1909,  contracts  were  made 
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for  extensions  in  the  province  of  Oriente  Alfredo  Zayas  Vice-President.  The  Cuban 
amounting  to  about  176  miles,  the  government  Congress  asaembled  on  January  23,  after  an 
to  pay  &  subsidy  of  $9600  per  mile.  The  num-  interval  of  a  little  over  two  years,  and,  having 
ber  of  poBt-ofBces  reported  is  418,  and  of  tele-  effected  a  permanent  organization  and  can- 
graph  offices,  147«  with  fi065  miles  of  line  in  vassed  the  election  returna,  otTicially  proclaimed 
operation.  the  President  and  Vice-President.  On  January 
FiNAXCB.  Under  the  prOTisional  goremment,  28,  the  American  Provisional  Governor  Magoon 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  from  September  turned  over  the  administration  to  the  new  ex- 
2tf,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907,  were  $28,821,963  ecutive.  This  marlced  the  end  of  the  second 
and  ^5,393,640  respectively;  for  the  year  end-  American  intervention,  which  began  on  Septem- 
ing  June  30,  1908,  $34,020,562  and  $44,551,707.  ber  29,  1906,  when  Mr.  Taft,  then  Secretary  of 
The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  September  29,  War,  went  to  Cuba  on  the  occaaion  of  the 
1906,  was  $13,625,540;  on  June  30,  1908,  $6,522,-  revolution  against  President  Palma.  Mr. 
618;  on  March  27,  1909,  $2,515,363.  The  es-  Charles  E.  ilagoon  succeeded  Mr.  Taft  in 
timated  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  carrying  out  the  work,  being  appointed  Pro- 

1908,  was  $29,415,163;  the  estimated  expenditure  visional  Governor  on  October  13,  1906.  The 
(including  $9,935,341  extraordinary),  $34,220,-  most  important  of  the  early  appointments  by 
644.  For  the  flacal  year  1910.  the  total  revenue  the  new  President  was  that  of  General  Pino 
and  expenditure  were  estimated  at  $33,626,449  Guerra  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  permanent 
and  $33,418,303  respectively.  Revenue  from  cue-  army-  He  proceeded  to  put  into  effect  a  plan 
toma  in  the  fiscal  year  1907  amounted  to  $26»-  for  military  reorganization.  A  disturbance 
311,596;  in  1908,  $22,231,707.  occurred  in  the  rural  guard  in  the  province  of 

A&MY.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Amer-  Santa  Clara,  but  by  the  middle  of  March  it  had 
ican  forces  on  January  28,  1909,  the  mainte-  subsided.  Congress  passed  an  amnesty  meas- 
nance  of  order  in  Cuba  became  the  duty  of  the  ure  applying  to  all  persons  except  those  con- 
"Guardia  Rural,"  which  during  the  American  victed  of  "unnatural  crimes";  a  law  authoriz- 
oecupation  had  been  under  the  supervision  of  ing  the  President  to  suspend  at  his  discretion 
officers  detailed  from  the  U.  S.  Army  and  had  the  duties  on  the  exports  of  sugar,  tobacco  and 
been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  The  liquors,  which  had  been  impomd  by  President 
"  Permanent "  army  as  organized  in  1909  after  palma  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  interest 
the  departure  of  the  American  forces  consisted  the  loan  of  $35,000,000  for  the  payment  of 
of  a  general  staff;  a  brigade  of  two  regiments  the  troops;  laws  authorizing  cock  fights  and 
of  infantry  of  three  battalions  each;  two  batter-  establishing  a  national  lottery,  and  a  law  au- 
ies  of  light  field  artillery  and  four  of  mountain  thorizing  the  introduction  of  long  distance  tele- 
artillery ;  a  machine  gun  corps  of  four  companies  phones.  A  measure,  much  diacusaed  in  the 
and  a  corps  of  coast  artillery.  The  infantry  newspapers,  prohibiting  further  purchase  of 
numbered  about  2500  officers  and  men,  the  field  Cuban  land  by  aliens,  was  defeated.  Congress 
and  mountain  artillery  about  800,  the  machine  adjourned  before  agreement  on  the  budget  was 
gun  corps  about  500  and  the  corps  of  coast  reached  and  President  Gomez  was  obliged  to 
artillery  about  1000,  which,  with  the  hand  of  provide  for  the  situation  by  a  decree  declaring 
staff,  made  a  total  of  about  6000.  These  forces  the  budget  of  last  year  in  effect.  The  earliert 
were  being  «juipped  and  trained  during  the  year  measure  passed  by  the  Cuban  Congress  was  de- 
under  the  direction  of  three  officers  from  the  glared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
U.  a  Army  assigned  to  special  duty  at  the  The  coat  of  the  second  American  intervention 
request  of  the  Cuban  government.  „as  estimated  at  $6,000,000. 
1  V,*",oS*  Constitution  pro.  xhe  chief  criticism  brought  against  the  first 
elaiined  Febrawy.  21.  WOl,  the  «ecutive  au-  y^^r  of  tlie  independent  Cuban  administration 
thority  IB  jested  in  a  president,  who  is  e  ected  ^„  that  of  extravagance,  and  the  carrying  of 
indirectly  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  is  as-  t^o  many  officials  o£  its  pay-rolls,  and  pLi- 
sisted  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  mmiaterB  appointed  jent  Goiez  was  blamed  foriwt  taking  a  firmer 
by  himself  and  responaible  to  Congress,  The  ,t«„d  j^^^  ^he  place  hunters.  Thf  flna™«. 
legislative  power  devo  ves  upon  a  Congress  of  however,  were  brought  into  better  condition,  al- 
two  houses  the  Senate  (24  ambers  elected  though  the  year  began  with  pr^tically  «i 
indirectly  for  eight  years)  and  the  House  of  ^„  »  t^^^^^,/  ^  ^  obligations  and^co^ 
Representatives  (64  members,  elected  by  direct  *„t,4.i  On  nriaonfin^^  n.I  i.,.^  *  \t  ^ 
vote  for  four  years).  The  first  President  of  the  .5  aS"  rro^lT  November 
RepnbHc,  Toiifis  Estrada  Palma.  resigned  his  i^'  ^n.  '  of  S4T00  n^S Tn  .  "'^'^  ""^ 
offi«  September  28,  1906,  and  the  United  States  *  ^"  £1^12.,  7;??.  '^  ^  treasury, 
intervened  until  new  elections  could  be  held.  -™~^**^r^°,.  ^^BSBTTBRIAN 
To  determine  the  number  of  legal  voters,  the  CHUBCH.  A  religious  denomination,  or- 
census  of  September  30.  1907  was  taken.  In  ganized  in  1810.  In  1903  a  movement  was 
December,  1908,  Gen.  Josfi  Mijfuel  G6mez  was  o^^n  to  merge  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
elected  President,  and  Alfredo  Zayas  Vice-Preai-  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
dent.    They  were  inaugurated  on  January  28,  States  of  America.    This  effort  culminated  in 

1909,  when  the  American  Provisional  Governor,  1906,  in  a  vote  of  the  majority  in  the  Cumber- 
Charles  E.  Hagoon,  withdrew.  Each  of  the  six  land  Assembly  to  adjourn  sine  die  as  a  separate 
provinees  is  amninistered  by  a  governor,  elected  Assembly.  A  large  majority  of  those  commis- 
by  popular  vote  for  four  years.  sioners  who  opposed  the  proposed  union,  em- 

HI8TOBT.    In  1908   President  Roosevelt  had  phasized  their  protest  by  continuing,  as  they 

annonnced  that  before  February  1,  1909,  the  claimed,  the  work  of  the  Cumberland  Assembly, 

second  American  intervention  would  terminate  thus  ignoring  the  majority  vote.    It  is  claimed 

and  the  government  of  the  island  be  turned  by  those  who  voted  for  the  union  that  the 
over  to  its  o'  ~ 

the  American        .       _   , 

result  of  the  elec'tions~of  1008,  General  J086  that  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  as 

M^fuel  Gomez  was  elected  President  and  Dr.  it  was  composed,  prior  to  1906,  does  not  exist. 


to  its  own  officers.  On  January  I,  1909,  church  had  been  merged  with  the  Presbyterian 
Lmerican  troops  began  to  withdraw.    Aa  a  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 

Church,  as 
!S  not  exist, 
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That  body  Thich  refused  to  accept  the  union,  on 
other  hand,  claimed  that  the  Cumberland 
Preabfterian  Church  was  iu)t  a  new  orgaoizft- 
tion,  but  was  a  continuation  of  the  same 
church,  organized  in  1810,  notwithstanding  the 
exit  of  nearly  one-third  of  its  membership  and 
two-thirds  of  its  preachers  who  joined  the 
Presbj^terian  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Litigation  was  carried  on  in  1908-9  to  deter- 
mine  the  disposition  of  the  property  involved. 
During  180B  Supreme  Court  aeciaions  favorable 
to  the  uidonists  in  Kentucky  and  Texas  were 
made,  both  of  which  courts  held  in  effect  that 
a  ci^  court  could  not  review  the  acts  of  an 
ecclesiastical  court.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
favorable  to  the  Cu.mber1and«  in  Tennessee  and 
Missouri  were  made.  Both  of  these  went  into 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  declared  the  union 
null  and  void  on  account  of  doctrinal  differ- 
ences between  the  two  churches;  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  expressed  constitutional 
authority  to  form  such  union.  The  Appellate 
Court  of  Indiana  gave  a  sweeping  decision  in 
favor  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  and  de- 
clined application  for  a  re-hearing.  The  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians  also  gained  two  suits  in 
two  United  States  District  Courts  in  Tennessee 
as  against  no  decisions  gained  in  any  United 
States  District  Court  by  the  unionists.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  are  pending  in  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois  and  Mississippi.  The  79tb 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  convened  at 
Benfonville,  Arkansas,  from  Hay  20  to  26,  1009, 
with  an  biereased  representation.  The  80th 
General  Assembly  will  convene  near  the  birth- 
place of  the  Church  at  Dickson,  Tennessee,  in 
May,  1910.  About  100,000  communicants  and 
600  preachers  remained  in  adhwence  to  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 

CUUUZNS,  Albgbt  Baird.  An  American 
public  official.  United  States  Senator  (Republi- 
can) from  Iowa.  He  was  born  at  Carmichaela, 
Pa.,  in  1S60.  He  was  educated  at  Waynesburg 
Coll^  and  Cornell  College,  la.   He  studied 


for  by  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate.  He  has 
long  been  a  strong  political  power  In  Iowa  and 
waa  the  leader  of  the  radical  element  which  op- 
posed the  more  conservative  branch  of  the  Re- 
publican paf  ty  of  the  State  headed  by  Senator 
Allison. 

CUBACAO.  A  Dutch  West  Indian  colony, 
comprising  the  islands  <rf  Curacao,  Buen  Ayre, 
St.  Eustache,  Saba,  and  the  southern  part  of 
St.  Martin  (the  northern  part  belonging  to 
France).  Total  area,  436  square  miles,  about 
half  of  which  is  comprised  in  the  island  of 
Curasao;  population  at  the  end  of  1906,  62,- 
768,  of  whom  30,401  were  residents  in  Curasao. 
Willemstad,  the  capital,  has  about  14,000  in- 
habitants. In  1907  Roman  Catholics  numbra^ 
45,452,  and  Protestants  6672.  The  leading 
products  are  com,  beans,  sugar,  tobaeeo,  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  In  1906  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  island  of  Curasao  were  3,152,- 
684  florins  and  493,000  florins,  respectively  ( 1 
florin  equals  40.2  cents) ;  exports  of  the  entire 
colony  amounted  to  1,034,016  florins.  The 
revenue  for  1909  was  estimated  at  640,070 
florins,  and  the  expenditure  036,162  florins,  the 
deficit  being  supplied  by  the  Netherlands. 

CUBBIiNCT.  The  problem  of  curivney  re* 
form  received  continuous  diseussion  through  the 
year,  but  very  little  that  waa  new  was  de- 
veloped. The  Aldrich-Vreeland  act  of  1908, 
providing  for  an  emergency  currency,  was 
severely  criticised  on  the  ground  that  its  Iwneflts 
could  be  utilized  .only  after  a  severe  money 
stringency  had  set  in,  and  not  as  a  preventive 
to  such  stringency.  While  prominent  bankers 
were  not  less  inclined  than  previously  to  em- 

Ehaaize  the  necessity  of  Introducing  ekutlcity 
ito  the  currency  system,  there  was  a  tendency 
to  make  this  a  part  of  the  larger  problem  m 
organizing  the  nation's  banking  credits.  See 
Centbal  Bank. 

An  inquiry  made  for  the  National  Monetary 
Commission  showed  the  money  held  by  national 
banks  and  all  other  reporting  banks  on  April 
28  to  be  as  follows : 


National  All  other  Total  all 

Classtflcatlon                               banks  (6,893)  banks  <16,698)  banks  (22,491) 

Gold  coin                                                                 $161,366,629.62  9  76,499,867.60  1226.866,397.08 

Gold  certiflcates                                                              S76.66£.480.(W  207,039,340.00  682,707.820.00 

Silver  dollars                                                                     11,869,927.(H}  10.697,159.00  22,667.086.00 

Silver  certiflcates                                                      124,348.626.00  66.250,744.00  179.609.270.00 

Subsidiary  and  minor  coins                                       19,212,169.29  18,699,181.28  32,911,340.61 

Learal-tender  notes                                                   198,898,210.00  T2,89B.79Z.OO  271,794.002.00 

National  bank  notes                                                   46,418,071.00  «8,126,023.00  118.688,094.00 

Cash  (not  classified)   22,020,666.80  22,020,660.80 

<926,77e,902.82  $626,237,773.62  $1,462,014,676.34 


surveying  and  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne  Railroad. 
After  carrying  on  the  study  of  the  law  he  was, 
in  1874,  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practiced  law 
in  Chicago  from  1874  to  1878,  and  in  the  latter 
year  removed  to  Dea  Moines,  la.  In  1878  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Iowa  legislature,  and  was 
an  onsaccessful  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1894  against  Senator  Allison.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee from  1896  to  1900,  and  was  elected 
Governor  of  Iowa  in  1002-4,  1904-6  and  1906-8. 
Senator  Cummins  waa  one  of  the  most  aggres- 
sive of  the  "  insurgent  Senators "  who  advo- 
cated a  lower  tariff  revision  than  that  provided 


This  cash  was  distributed  by  geographical 
divisions  as  follows:  New  England,  6.11  per 
cent.;  Eastern  States,  49.59  per  cent.;  South- 
ern States.  7.33  per  cent,;  Middle  Western 
States,  26.86  per  cent.;  Western  States,  4.02 
per  cent.;  aiu  Pacific  States,  6.2  per  cent. 
Of  the  aggr^ate  cash  New  York  banks  held 
39  per  cent.;  Illinois  banks,  10  per  cent; 
and  Pennsylvania  hanks,  8  per  cent.  Cali- 
fornia banks  held  $33,859,000  in  gold  coin, 
as  compared  with  $19,800,000  in  gold  coin  held 
by  Pennsylvania  banks,  $17,489,000  by  Illinois 
banks  and  $16,368,000  by  New  York  banks. 
More  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  gold  certificates 
were  held  by  New  York  banks,  as  were  also  87 
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per  cent,  of  tbe  silver  certificates.    Texas  banks  revenue  law  for  India  which  was  published  in 

held  the  greatest  amount  of  silver  dollars,  $1,-  1870.    He  served  as  vice-president  and  honor* 

938,000;  but  New  York  banks  held  one-third  of  ary  secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  8ocie^  and 

all  the  legal-tender  notes.  as  a  member  «f  many  oUier  societies.    He  cUd 

The  ratio  of  total  cash  to  total  deposits  was  important  work  in  behalf  of  Christian  misaions 

10.34  per  cent^  being  19.2  per  cent,  for  national  and  in  connection  with  the  diasemination  of  the 

banks,  9.2  per  cent,  for  State  banks,  8.07  per  Bible  in  foreign  tongues. 

cent,  for  loan  and  trust  companies,  5.74  per  ^.^^^        _       _    , 

cent,  for  private  banks,  and  .88  per  cent,  for  CUSTOMS    COURT.       See    Imv,  and 

savingB   banks.    See  Natiokai,   Banks   and  United  States,  paragraph  Tanff. 

CEnnuL  Bakk.  CTTSTOKS  IFBAUDa    See  United  StatfS, 

CUBBIE,  Sm  BoNAXD.   An  EngUah  ship-  and  Tbubts. 

owner,  died  April  13,  1909.   He  was  born  in  ^            ^  ... 

GreenU.  Boottand  ii  1826.   He  was  in  the  ^  ^^YI^' T?'"'*^^'^  ^^J*^°;  ^".'^ 

service  of  the  Cunard  Line  until  1882,  when  he  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  February  26  1909. 

founded  the   Castle  Line  between  Liverpool,  ™  j>orn  in  Aurora,  N   Y.,  in  1822  and 

London  and  the  East  Indies.    In  1873  he  estab-  gradimted  from  Princeton  University  in  1841, 

liahed  a  steamship  line  to  South  Africa,  which  '"^d  from  Uie  Princeton  Thflogit*!  Seminary 

in  1900  was  amalgamated  with  the  Union  Line,  ™  1846.    He  was  ordained  in  1848,  and  after 

forming  the  Union-Castle  Mail  Steamship  Co.  •everal  pastorates  was  called.. in  I860,  to  the 

He^  knighted  in  1881  for  services  in  trans-  ^»?f**«  A"^"? 

porting  troops  to  South  Africa  during  the  Zulu  Brooklyn.  ^There  he  remained  nntil  1890,  whan 

w.   Sir  D^d  sat  in  Parliament  from  1880  5?  resigned  to  enter  upon  a  ministry  at  largi^ 

to  1900.   He  was  considered  one  of  the  great-  P^-  Sll^l"./*'' life  prominwit 

est  authorities  on  South  African  affairs.  5°  P"^''*l,'''^-,                                 in  organi*. 

ing  the  Republican  party  in  1866,  and  took  a 
CUSHMIAN,  Fbancib  W.  A  Representative  foremost  part  in  many  political  and  social  re- 
( Republican)  to  Congress  from  Washington,  forms.  He  was  of  that  notable  group  of  Brook- 
died  July  6,  1909.  He  was  born  at  Brighton,  lyn  clergymen  which  included  Henry  Ward 
Iowa,  in  1867,  and  was  educated  chiefly  fn  the  Beecher  and  Dr.  R.  B,  Storrs.  Dr.  Cuyler  was 
public  schools.  On  the  completion  of  his  school  a  -roluminous  writer  on  many  subjects.  His 
course  he  worked  as  a  "section  hand"  on  a  autobiography  entitled,  Recollectiona  of  a  Long 
railroad.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  removed  to  Life— An  Autobiography,  was  published  in  1902 
Wyoming,  where  he  remaiiwd  for  five  years,  and  forms  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  reo- 
working  on  a  cattle  ranch,  in  lumber  camps,  ord.  He  wrote  4000  articles  for  religious  papers, 
teaching  school  and  studying  law.  He  removed  many  of  them  translated  into  foreign  languages, 
to  Nebraska,  and,  having  been  admitted  ti?  the 

bar,  practiced  law  in  that  State.    In  1891  he  CYPBTTS.    A  I^vantine  island,  nominally  a 

removed  to  Washington,  and  engaged  in  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  occupied  1^ 

practice  of  law  in  Tacoma.   He  was  elected  to  Great  Britain  under  the  Convention,  of  June  4, 

Congress  for  six  suocessive  term^  beginning  1878.   Capital,  Nicosia,  with  14,762  inhabitants, 

with  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress.   Mr.  Cushman  Area,  3584  square  miles.    Population  in  1901, 

was  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  the  House,  237,022;  estimated  population  in  1907,  256,433, 

and  was  noted  for  hia  brilliant  wit,  and  his  of  whom  182,739  were  Greek  Christians,  and 

Suicknesa  at  repartee.    He  was  a  member  of  51.309  Mohammedans.    The  elementary  schools 

be  Ways  and  IteauB  Committee.  1907-8   numbered   645    (182   Moslem  and 

363  Christian),  with  27,529  pupils  (6298  and 
CnST,  RoBEBT  Needhaic.  An  English  coIo-  22,231).  There  are  Ave  high  schools  and  a 
nial  official,  died  October  28,  1909.  He  was  born  gymnasinm.  The  soil  is  proverbially  fertile, 
in  1821  at  Cocayne  Hatley  in  Bedfordshire,  and  and  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is 
was  educated  first  at  a  private  school  and  after-  agriculture.  The  Tield  of  the  chief  crops 
wards  at  Eton.  The  offer  of  an  appointment  in  1907  was  as  follows:  Barley,  2,900,765 
in  tbe  Indian  Civil  Service,  led  to  hia  going  bushels;  wheat,  2,600,839;  oate,  334,374; 
subsequently  to  an  East  Indian  college  at  Hailey-  vetches,  156,156.  Cotton,  olives,  grapes,  caroba, 
bury.  In  1842  he  went  to  India  and  in  1844  fruit,  linseed,  silk,  wood,  hides,  and  origanum 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  Governor-Gen-  oil  are  also  produced.  In  1898  there  were 
eral's  Agent  on  the  Northwestern  frontier.  He  62,174  horses,  mules,  and  aaaes,  and  47,242  cat- 
took  an  active  part  in  several  of  the  campaigns  tie;  and  in  1907  268,060  sheep  and  239,450 
against  the  Sikns  and  In  184^  he  was  appointed  goats.  Irrigation  works  were  completed  in 
dutriet  officer  of  one  of  the  newly  annexed  prov-  1901.  The  sponge  fisheries  are  remunerativa, 
Ineea.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  joint  magis-  Copper  and  asbestos  are  mined;  gypsum,  terr* 
trate  at  Benares,  and  subsequently  became  umbra,  and  marble  are  found  in  quantity.  The 
magistrate  and  collector  of  Banda.  After  hav-  total  imports  and  exports,  inclusive  of  specie, 
ing  been  admitted  to  the  bar  and  having  served  in  1908  amounted  to  £618,781  and  £653,589 
in  several  important  positions,  he  became,  in  respectively,  against  £702,893  and  £635,055  in 
1860,  flnancia)  commissioner  of  the  Punjab  and  1907.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  <I908), 
in  1862  he  became  judicial  commissioner  of  the  £158,326;  exporte,  £164,861.  The  wine  export 
Punjab.  He  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  in  1908  was  887,545  gallons  (nearly  all  to 
Council  and  waa  appointed  to  act  for  three  Egypt),  and  that  of  spirits  49,230  gallons  (to 
months  as  Home  Selia^tary  of  the  Government  Turlcey).  A  narrow-gauge  lailway  connecting 
of  India.  In  1806,  after  returning  to  England,  Famagusta  with  the  capiuil  (36  miles),  opened 
he  accepted  the  post  of  a  member  of  the  Board  in  1906,  has  been  extended  to  Morphou,  a  total 
of  Revenue  In  the  Northwestern  provinces  and  of  60  miles.  The  harbor  at  Famagusta  has  been 
returned  again  to  India.   He  drew  up  a  code  of  rendered  accessible  to  steamers.   There  is  regn- 
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lar  ateamsbip  service  from  Egypt.  There  are 
746  miles  of  highways,  and  240  miles  of  tele- 
graph lines.  A  cable  connectB  with  Alexandria. 
The  shipping  entered  and  cleared  in  1907  ag- 
gregated 644,320  tons.  The  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  three  successive  years  was  as  fol- 
lows: 1906-7,  £286,873  and  £182,066;  1907-8, 
£311,810  and  £203,029;  1908-9,  £303,477  and 
£244.061.  Public  debi^  £309,000,  for  harbor, 
railways,  and  irrigation.  The  sum  of  £92,800 
and  4,106,220  okes  of  salt  are  payable  aanually 
to  the  Sublime  Porte  under  the  Convention  of 
1878.  The  annual  grant  from  Imperial  funds 
to  the  revenue  was  (1907-8)  £50,000.  The  Im- 
perial Ottoman  Bonk  has  a  branch  in  Cyprus. 
The  government  is  administered,  under  the 
Colonial  Office,  by  a  high  commissioner,  as- 
sisted by  a  legislative  council.  The  High  Com- 
missioner in  1808  was  Sir  Cbarlefl  Anthony 
King-Harman. 

Owing  to  the  election  of  the  new  archbishop 
by  civil  instead  of  canon  law  some  fighting  was 
reported  in  March  at  Limaaol  on  the  occasion 
of  his  installation. 

CTCLINO.  The  professional  sprint  cham- 
pionship in  1909  was  again  won  by  F.  li. 
Kramer,  who  scored  a  total  of  42  points.  A. 
J.  Clarke  was  second  with  36  points  and  J.  A. 
Fogler,  third,  with  19  points.  The  contest  for 
first  honors  between  Kramer  and  Clarke  was 
the  feature  of  the  cycling  season.  E.  L.  Col- 
lins won  the  profesBional  paced  championship, 
scoring  a  total  of  79  pointe;  J.  F.  Moran  waa 
second  with  40  points.  The  amateur  champion- 
ship went  to  P.  O.  Lawrence,  who  made  a  total 
of  17  points;  J.  Magin  finished  second  only  6 
points  behind  Lawrence.  The  100-kilometre 
world's  professional  paced  championship  match, 
held  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  was  won  by 
Georges  Parent  in  1  hour,  35  minutes  and  46} 
seconds.  Francoia  Cnzin  at  Munich  established 
a  new  amateur  record  for  one  hour  (motor 
paced),  going  56  mites,  1128  yards.  The  same 
rider  also  covered  the  100*  kilometres  in  1  hour, 
6  minutes  and  45|  seconds.  R.  Duer  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  made  new  paced  records,  against 
time,  for  all  distances  between  1  and  10  miles 
inclusive,  his  time  being:  I  mile,  1  minute  5 
seconds;  2  miles,  2  minutes  9f  seconds;  3  miles, 
3  minutes  142  seconds;  4  miles,  4  minutes  18| 
seconds;  5  miles,  5  minutes  23}  seconds;  6  miles, 
6  minutes  28^  seconds;  7  miles,  7  minutes  33| 
seconds;  8  miles,  S  minutes  38}  seconds;  9 
miles,  9  minutes  45|  seconds;  and  10  miles,  11 
minutes  6}  seconds.  In  the  half-mile  the  new 
record  of  39  seconds  was  made  by  W.  Samuel- 
son.  New  unpaoed  records,  against  time,  were 
made  by  £.  A.  Fye,  who  rode  2  miles  in  4 
minutes  3g  seconds;  by  W.  Samuelson,  who 
covered  3  miles  in  6  minutes  18  seconds,  and 
by  8.  Williams,  who  rode  4  miles  in  8  minutes 
34S  seconds  and  5  miles  in  10  minutes  S8  sec- 
onds. In  professional  competition  new  records 
were  made  in  the  2-mile  (3.40if)  and  5-mile 
{9.42J),  by  I.  Lawson;  the  15-mile  (33.16),  by 
P.  Drobach;  the  20-mile  (44.458),  by  F.  Hill; 
and  the  26-raile  (56.21),  by  A.  J.  Clarke.  In 
amateur  competition  the  only  new  record  made 
was  in  the  5-mile,  by  £.  Mayer,  who  rode  the 
distance  in  10  minutes  11}  seconds.  The  an- 
nual six-day  race  held  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York,  December  6-U,  judging  from 
the  attendance  and  enthusiasm,  is  gaining  in 
popularity.  The  event  for  the  first  time  was 
won  by  a  team  composed  of  riders  who  had  lost 
Uieir  original  partners  through  accident,  and 


who  accordingly  had  been  penal  ired  one  lap. 
Rutt  and  Clarke  won  from  Root  and  Fogler  ay 
one  lap.  The  distance  covered  by  the  leaders, 
2660  miles  1  lap,  was  77  miles  behind  the  record 
made  by  McFarlaad  and  Moran  in  1908. 

DAHOUBT.  A  French  colony  in  French 
West  Africa  (q.  v.).  Area,  37,527  square  miles. 
Population  (1906),  748,999.  The  natives  are 
of  pure  Negro  stock,  and  belong  to  the  Fon 
branch  of  the  Ewe  family.  In  1906  there  were 
8  government  and  15  mission  schools,  with  a 
totol  of  2600  pupils.  The  natives  are  indus- 
trious agriculturists  and  grow  corn,  manioc, 
yams,  and  potatoes.  The  forests  contain  baobab 
trees  and  oocoanut  and  oil  palms.  Total  im- 
ports (1907),  11,656,312  francs;  exports,  9,670,> 
983  francs.  Total  railway  lines  open  (1908), 
192  miles;  under  construction,  125  miles.  There 
are  few  roads.  There  are  1725  miles  of  tele- 
graph and  120  miles  of  telephone  lines,  and  25 
post-offices.  In  1907,  390  vessels  of  604,960  tons 
entered,  and  391  of  506,724  tons  cleared  at  the 
ports.  The  local  budget  (1904)  balanced  at 
6,549,550  francs.  The  Lieutenant-Ciovernor  ( H. 
Sfalan,  in  1909),  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Governor-General  of  French  West  Africa. 

DAIATINO.  The  dairy  industry  of  1909 
difi'ered  in  no  essential  particular  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  the  United  States  the  price  of 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese  has  remained  about  the 
same,  being  uniformly  higher  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  drought  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  the  high  price  of  feeding  fituflTs  have 
materially  increased  the  cost  of  production.  The 
increased  cost  of  feeds  of  the  past  few  years  has 
led  to  the  more  extensive  growing  of  crops  to 
take  -their  place. 

The  National  Dairy  Show,  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  In  the  fait,  exceeded  all  previous  exhibi- 
tions in  size  and  in  educational*  value.  The 
dairy  stock  included  representatives  of  all  the 
principal  dairy  breeds,  besides  a  special  class  for 
grades.  The  student  dairy  stock  judging  con- 
test was  participated  in  by  teams  from  seven 
colleges.  A  number  of  meetings  of  dairy  asso- 
ciations were  held  in  connection  with  the  show. 
The  dairy  exhibit  at  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  in  Seattle  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Special  features  connected  with  it 
were  a  model  creamery  in  operation  and  a  model 
dairy  bam. 

The  State  and  National  dairy  shows  and  the 

recently-formed  Cow  Testing  Associations  have 
helped  to  improve  dairy  stock.  National  and 
local  dairy  officials  have  been  encouraging 
dairymen  to  keep  records  of  individual  cows  in 
order  to  detect  and  eliminate  the  unprofitable 
individuals.  The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  in 
coQperation  with  the  Erie  Railroad  ran  a  millc 
production  special  over  the  Erie  lines  in  In- 
diana to  furnish  Information  to  dairymen. '  The 
train  was  equipped  by  the  railroad  and  the 
Experiment  Station  furnished  lecturers  and  dis- 
tributed printed  matter.  This  educational  work 
aids  materially  to  increase  the  total  production 
of  milk  even  without  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  cows. 

During  the  oast  twenty-five  years  there  has 
been  a  wonderful  development  in  the  condensed 
milk  industry,  which  begifin  in  the  United  States 
in  1856.  In  1880  13,000,000  lbs.  were  made,  in 
1890  33.000,000,  in  1900  187,000,000,  in  1909 
nearly  500.000.000  lbs.  The  exports  amount  to 
about  25,000.000,  the  imports  to  7,000,000  lbs. 
annually.  In  many  places  where  condensed  milk 
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factiuiea  han  beoi  erected  inereaaed  prieea  of 
milk  result  and  business  is  taken  away  Irom 
cheese  factories  and  ereameries.  The  eonsump- 
tion  of  condensed  milk  is  constantly  increasing 
in  Brazil,  India,  Siam  and  other  tropical  coun- 
tries. In  Japan  the  imports  increased  from  173,- 
467  dozen  cans  in  1S09  to  about  1,000,000  cans 
in  1909,  one-half  of  which  came  from  the  United 
States.  In  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
countries  there  are  good  fields  to  increase  the 
trade. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Canada  is  steadily  grow- 
ing, although  the  exports  of  dairy  products  are 
on  the  decrease,  owing  to  a  larger  home  con- 
sumption. The  exports  of  butter  have  fallen 
from  34,128,944  lbs.  in  1903  to  6,326,355  lbs. 
Exports  of  cheese,  bacon  and  ham  have  declined. 
The  former  rate  of  duty  in  the  United  States  on 
separator  oream  was  20  per  cent,  ad  ralorem, 
while  under  the  new  tariff  law  the  rate  is  re- 
duced to  6  cents  per  gallon.  This  change  has 
resulted  in  an  extensive  importation  of  cream 
instead  of  butter  from  Canada.  The  duty  on 
butter  is  6  cents  per  pound,  but  by  importing 
the  cream  the  duty  is  reduced  to  about  2  cents 
a  pound.  Canadian  creameries  along  the  fron- 
tier And  it  advantageous  to  export  their  entire 
product  of  creaiq  to  be  manufactured  into  but- 
ter at  creameries  across  the  United  States  bor- 
der. In  Alberta  the  dairy  industry  is  progress- 
ing rapidly,  especially  the  manufacture  of  but- 
ter, which  has  increased  70  per  cent.  In  the  past 
two  years.  Much  of  thin  increase  has  been  made 
during  the  winter  months.  Thctentire  output, 
which  reached  2,560,000  pounds  the  past  year. 
Is  disposed  of  in  British  Columbia  and  the 
Yukon  district. 

A  notable  event  in  European  dairying  was 
the  fourth  International  Dairy  Congress,  held 
at  Budapest,  in  June.  The  Congress  was 
opened  by  the  patron  Archduke  Joseph,  with 
over  1000  delegates  in  attendance.  Many  in- 
teresting and  valuable  papers  were  presented  on 
the  different  lines  of  work  connected  with  dairy 
husbandry,  milk  hygiene  and  the  inspection  of 
milk.  The  programme  also  included  many  ex- 
cursions to  typical  dairy  farms  and  milic  de- 

Ets  in  the  Tiemlfy.  The  next  congress  will  ba 
Id  in  Stockholm  in  1911. 
In  nearly  ell  European  countries  the  amount 
and  Talue  of  dairy  products  are  increasing,  al- 
though hard^  keeping  up  to  the  increase  in 
population.  Denmark  continues  to  be  the  most 
progressive  dairy  country,  largely  because  of  the 
coSperative  dairies  which  were  first  organized 
in  1882  and  now  number  1100  with  160,000  mem- 
bers. .The  milk  from  nine- tenths  of  the  cows  in 
that  country  is  sent  to  these  cooperative  dairies, 
which  return  better  prices  to  the  dairyman  than 
he  was  able  to  obtain  before  they  were  formed. 
Germany  is  a  large  importer  «f  dairy  products 
in  spite  of  the  increase  in  home  production  of 
milk.  The  dairy  industry  is  growing  in  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  but  there  are  few  signs 
of  progress  in  South  American  countries. 

The  most  significant  feature  in  dairying  in 
nearly  all  countries  is  the  campaign  for  clean 
milk,  which  is  a  part  of  the  general  movement 
for  pure  food  of  all  kinds.  Unsanitary  milk  is 
a  great  menace  to  human  welfare;  the  danger 
of  contracting  disease  is  much  greater  than 
from  meat,  because  milk,  cream,  and  butter  are 
commonly  consumed  in  the  raw  state.  In  the 
past  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  milk 
and  its  products  have  been  produced  were  often 
bad.   Improvement  has  been  brought  about  by 


the  activity  of  govemmmt  officials,  physieiani, 
and  the  formation  of  Medical  Milk  Commissions 
in  many  of  the  large  cities.  These  agencies  en- 
courage the  dairy  farmer  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  his  milk  by  offering  to  those  who  desire 
it  information  on  improving  equipment  and 
methods.  Tests  and  bacterial  counts  of  milk 
are  made  and  all  milk  coming  within  the  re- 
quirements means  eventually  higher  prices  to 
the  dairyman  who  is  willing  to  produce  a  clean 
and  wholesome  product. 

The  drsstie  milk  ordinance  of  Chicago,  re- 
quiring that  all  milk  not  from  tuberculin-tested 
cows  must  be  pasteurized,  has  been  in  effect 
one  year  and  has  resulted  in  improving  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  although  there  has  been 
some  fraud  in  connection  with  the  tuberculin 
testing.  Veterinarians  have  made  false  reports, 
and  farmers  have  immunized  tlieir  cows  pre- 
paratory to  the  test.  It  has  been  found  easier 
to  control  the  pasteurizing  than  the  tuberculin 
testing.  Studies  of  pasteurizing  plants  in  Chi- 
cago and  in  Boston  show  that  it  is  not  always 
properly  done  and  should  be  under  strict  super- 
vision. At  best,  pasteurization  is  a  necessary 
evil  and  often  means  cooked  dirt  and  cooked 
bacteria.  Samples  of  commercially  pasteurized 
milk  showed  that  bacteria  multiplied  four  times 
as  fast  in  the  pasteurized  milk  as  in  the  un- 
pasteurized. The  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  in  milk 
production  is  better  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
cow  stable  and  more  care  in  handling  the  milk. 
A  new  regulation  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Health 
forbids  the  aelllng  of  bulk  milk  in  retail  stores, 
in  order  to  prevent  ccmtamination  of  milk  after 
it  leaves  the  farm.  In  some  pieces  instances 
of  watering  milk  have  been  found  under  the 
guise  of  ice  placed  in  the  can  to  cool  the  milk. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Hess  has  studied  the  health  of 
children  of  New  York  City  known  to  have  used 
milk  that  contained  virulent  tuberculous  germs 
of  the  bovine  type.  Though  they  seemed  to  be 
in  average  health,  one-fourth  of  them  reacted 
to  a  conjunctival  tuberculin  test,  from  which 
it  is  argued  that  the  bovine  type  of  tubercle 
bacilla,  although  less  virulent,  are  cabbie  of 
infecting  human  beings,  and  that  all  milk  com- 
ing from  suspected  cows  should  be  pasteurized 
under  competent  supervision.  The  health  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  England, 
have  begun  the  fight  against  the  spread  of  t\iber- 
culosis  by  supplying  dairy  farmers  within  ten 
miles  of  the  city  with  free  tuberculin  and  vet- 
erinary assistance  for  testing  their  cows.  Dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  of  the  existence  of 
the  Lady  Talbot  Milk  Institute  at  Melbourne, 
Australia,  which  was  established  to  reduce  the 
death  rate  of  infants  by  supplying  sanitary 
milk,  only  8  out  of  300  infants  supplied  died,  a 
remarkable  showing,  as  the  majority  when  first 
put  on  the  milk  were  already  suffering  from 
troubles  caused  by  impure  milk. 

A  number  of  new  patents  have  been  granted 
for  methods  of  making  dried  milk,  a  product 
that  may  become  commercially  of  importance  in  a 
few  years.  Methods  have  been  devised  for  ster- 
ilizing milk  by  means  of  electricity  and  by  ul- 
tra-violet rays,  without  subjecting  the  milk  to 
high  temperatures.  Paper  milk  bottles  have 
been  used  for  several  years  and  their  practica- 
bility established  so  that  their  use  Is  on  the 
increase.  The  New  York  Milk  Committee  re- 
cently decided  to  use  them  at  their  infant  milk 
depots. 

Many  investigations  have  been  carried  on  at 
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the  State  experiment  etatioiu  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  bac- 
teriology and  chemical  composition  of  milk,  and 
the  economics  of  dairying.  Experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  shown  that  acid  in  cream  causes 

Seat  changes  in  the  flavor  of  butter,  and  that 
B  troublesome  "  fishy  flavor "  occurs  only  in 
highly  acid  butter  and  Bometimes  only  when  it 
has  been  overworked.  A  speeial  study  of  the 
manufacture  of  Camembert  cheese  In  the  United 
States  has  shown  that  the  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions  in  many  places  where  factories  have 
been  located  can  be  overcome  by  constructing 
factories  in  such  a  manner  as  to  control  hu- 
midity, temperature,   and  ventilation. 

Among  the  important  books  on  dairying  pub- 
lished during  the  year  are:  A.  Sommerfeld, 
Wiesbaden.  Sandhtieh  dor  Milohkund«;  L.  L. 
Van  Slyke  and  C.  A.  Puhlov,  New  York,  The 
Boienee  and  Praotioe  of  Oheeaemaking ;  B.  Mar- 
tii^,  Leipd^  OaaehtekU  4er  Bakmgewinniitg.' 

DAUB.  The  great  (3atun  Dam  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  the  construction  of  which  was  be- 
gun in  1908,  continued  in  1909  to  be  a  subject 
of  much  discussion  by  engineers.  By  a  few 
the  design  of  the  great  structure  was  criticized, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  engineers  who  had  examined  the 
question  and  given  careful  consideration  to 
this  kind  of  en^neering  was  that  the  project 
was  most  feasible  and  its  execution  would  be 
attended  by  success.  Work  on  the  Gatun  Dam 
progressed  during  the  year  (see  Panaua. 
Canal),  and  at  its  close  rapid  progress  was 
being  made.  Other  important  dam  construction 
in  the  United  States  was  in  connection  with 
the  new  Catakill  Water  Supply  for  New  York 
City,  as  great  reservoirs  were  required  at  Asho- 
kan  on  Esopus  Creek  and  at  Kensico  and  Hill 
View  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson.  The 
Ashokan  Reservoir,  which  is  to  contain  some 
128,000  million  gallons  of  water,  is  formed  by 
dams  aggregating  5.1  miles  in  length,  and  of 
these  the  largest  is  the  Olive  Bridge  Dam, 
which  is  4850  feet  in  length  on  top  and  con- 
tains a  central  masonry  quurtz  section  1000 
feet  in  length,  with  a  maximum  height  above 
the  lowest  foundation  excavation  in  the  rock  of 
240  feet.  It  will  have  a  minimum  thickness 
at  the  top  of  23  feet  and  its  top  20  feet  above 
the  full  level  of  the  reaervoir.  It  is  of  Cyclo- 
pean masonry,  and  faced  on  both  sides  with 
cast  concrete  blocks.  The  Kensioo  Dam  is  also 
a  massive  structure  of  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter. In  the  West,  the  completion  of  the 
Laguna  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River,  a  part  of 
the  Yuma  Irrigation  Project  and  the  high  Path- 
finder Dam  on  the  North  Platte  River  in  Wy- 
oming, were  notable  achievements  of  the  U.  S. 
Seclamation  Service.  The  former  was  a  con- 
crete structure,  while  the  latter  was  of  rubble 
cydopean  masonry,  218  feet  in  height  and  500 
feet  in  length  on  the  top.  During  the  year  the 
great  .Roosevelt  Itam  near  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was 
tvought  nearly  to  completion.  It  is  a  ma- 
sonry structure  1080  feet  in  length  by  284  feet 
in  height.  Two  important  earth  dams  were  un- 
der construction  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year,  one  the  Arrowhead  Dam,  forming  the 
Arrowhead  Reservoir  in  California,  being  the 
highest  earth  dam  ever  designed.  It  is  200  feet 
in  height  from  the  ground,  or  220  feet  fram  the 
bottom  of  the  concrete  core  wall,  and  has  a 
width  on  top  of  20  feet,  the  slope  being  2}  to 


1  on  the  water  side  and  2  to  1  on  the  earth 

side.  It  was  being  constructed  by  diBcharglng 
the  material  frpm  side-tipping  cars  and  then 
using  powerful  hydraulic  jets  to  wash  it  into 
place.  It  was  originally  proposed  to  construct 
the  dam  by  hydraulic  filling,  sluicing  the  mate- 
rial into  place,  but  this  was  abandoned  for  the 
method  described.  The  Standley  Lake  Dam, 
near  Denver,  Colo.,  was  the  second  notable  earth 
dam  of  the  year.  It  is  140  feet  high  aiid  20 
feet  wide  on  top,  the  slopes  bein^  2  to  1.  The 
construction  consisted  in  depositing  material 
from  temporary  timber  trestles  and  forming  a 
series  of  embankments  of  increasing  height  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  dam.  By  admitting 
water  in  the  spaces  between  successive  embank- 
ments the  material  was  thoroughly  consolidated 
and  the  discharges  from  the  construction  cars 
run  out  on  the  treaties  were  thoroughly  spread 
over  the  banks. 

A  dam  which  It  was  said  would  form  the 
largest  water  storage  reservoir  in  Europe  wa« 
in  course  of  construction  during  the  year  be- 
tween Soesb  and  Arnsberg,  western  Prussia,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Helve  and  Mohne.  It  is  131 
feet  in  height  from  the  ground  level  and  2083 
feet  in  length,  backing  up  water  over  an  area 
of  2510  acres,  or  nearly  four  square  miles,  and 
forming  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  over 
30,800  million  gallons.  The  cost  of  con^ruction 
in  addition  to  the  land  was  estimated  at  about 
$5,000,000,  and  the  work  required  the  temporary 
diversion  of  the  two  rivers.  The  water  not 
only  will  form'  a  storage  supply,  but  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  the  head  to  maintain  a  hydro- 
electric station,-  which  should  develop  about 
2000  horse-power. 

The  Esneh  Barrage,  constructed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian government  across  the  Nile  100  miles  north 
of  the  great  Assuan,  was  opened  during  the 
year.  It  is  2868  feet  long  and  consists  of  U 
large  or  abutment  piers  37  feet  8}  inches  In 
height  and  13  feet  thick,  and  108  smaller  piMrs 
0}  feet  thick,  there  being  120  openings  each  16 
feet  5  inches  wide.  These  piers  are  connected 
by  concrete  arches  and  above  is  carried 
a  roadway.  There  is  a  lock  and  draw- 
bridge and  the  passage  of  water  can  be  con- 
trolled by  sluicra.  The  object  of  the  barraga 
is  to  hold  the  water  of  low  floods  and  a  maxi- 
mum head  of  about  33}  feet  is  sustained.  The 
foundations  are  enclosed  by  two  lines  of  cast- 
iron  sheet  piling  60  feet  9  inches  apart,  driven 
parallel  across  the  river.  There  la  a  heavy 
floor  of  concrete  and  atone  masonry  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  and  above  is  riprap  protection  to 
prevent  scour.  The  sluices  are  controlled  by 
two  gates  each  operated  by  traveling  winches. 

DAin)BIDO£,  Elizabeth  (Tatlob).  The 
daughter  of  Zachary  Taylor,  and  mistress  of 
the  White  House  during  his  term  as  President, 
died  July  26,  1909.  She  was  born  near  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  in  1824.  She  married  Col.  Wallace 
Bliss  during  the  Mexican  War.  He  died  of 
yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans,  and  she  married, 
some  time  later,  Philip  Pendleton  Dandridge. 
He  died  in  1881.  Mrs.  Dandridge  was  a  sisw 
of  the  first  wife  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

DAXIELZi,  MoBES  Gbant.  An  American 
educator  and  author,  died  October  18,  1909.  He 
was  born  in  Boston  in  1836,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1863.  He  was  for  three 
years  master  of  the  Everett  School,  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  and  for  seventeen  years  master  ffiF  the 
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Roilniry  High  School,  Maaa.  For  iwelve  years 
be  was  principal  of  the  Chauncey  Hall  School, 
Beaton.  He  gave  up  active  educational  work 
and  became  connected  with  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  Ginn  and  Co.,  educational  publishers, 
BostcHi.  He  was  the  author  of  many  Latin  and 
Greek  text-books.  Among  them  are,  A'ew  Latin 
Compo»Uion  (1889)}  ExeroiM  in  Greek  Comr 
potititm  (1893);  Firat  Latin  Book  (1894);  Th« 
Hew  OtBtar  (1898)  and  Beoond  Year  Latin 
(1899).  He  waa  prominently  identified  also 
with  sereral  musiod  soeieti«.  He  was  for 
twenty  years  president  of  the  BfMton  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society. 

DANISH  ANTILLB8,  DANI8E  COL- 
ONIES.   See  Denhabk. 

DANISH  WEST  INDIES.  A  colony  of 
Denmark,  consisting  of  three  islands  of  the 
Virgin  group  in  the  West  Indies  lying  east  of 
Porto  Rico,  St.  Croix  has  an  area  of  84  square 
miles  and  a  population  (1001)  of  18,S90;  St. 
Thomas,  33  square  miles  and  11,012  inhabit- 
ants; St.  John,  21  square  miles  and  925  iahabit- 
snts.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  free  negroes 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  Uie  sugar-cane. 
The  former  considerable  trade  with  Denmark 
has  fallen  off  in  late  years,  in  1907  being  as  fol- 
lows: Imports,  24,000  kroner  (1  krone  =  20.8 
eenti) ;  exportSj  30,000  kroner, 

DABTUOTTTH  COLLEOB.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  founded 
in  1769.  The  attendance  in  1900  was  1193  stu- 
dents. The  faculty  numbered  102.  The  most 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  college 
during  the  year  waa  the  retirement  of  President 
William  J.  Tucker  on  July  15,  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  the  taking  up  of  the  duties 
of  the  position  at  that  time  by  Ernest  Fox 
Kicliols  (q.  v.),  formerly  professor  of  physics  at 
Dartmouth  and  later  professor  of  experimental 
science  at  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Nichols 
was  inaugurated  president  on  October  14,  be- 
fore a  gathering  of  very  great  distinction,  in 
which  more  than  one  hundred  institutions  of 
higher  learning  were  represented.  During  the 
year  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  gymnasium  was 
laid.  The  endowment  of  the  college  is  between 
$8,000,000  and  $3,000,000.  The  library  contains 
100,000  TOlumes.  There  were  several  important 
changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year.  The 
college  lost  by  death  Professor  William  Thayer 
Smith  (q.  v.).  Dean  of  the  Medical  School, 
who  died  on  September  17.  Rev.  J.  H.  Robin- 
son was  appointed  to  the  Phillips  professorship, 
which  has  been  vacant  since  the  resignation 
of  Rev.  A.  W.  Vernon  in  1906.  Professor  W. 
H.  Sheldon  was  appointed  professor  of  philos- 
OfAy  to  succeed  Dr.  H.  H.  Horn,  who  resigned 
to  take  up  work  at  New  York  University.  Pro- 
fessor C.  N.  Haskins  was  appoint(>d  assistant 

Erofessor  of  mathematics.  Professor  Herbert 
».  Foster  of  the  Department  of  History  returned 
to  the  college  after  a  sabbatical  year  in  Europe. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Keady  was  appointed  by  the  Athletic 
Council  to  fin  the  newly  created  position  of 
director  of  athletics. 

DAB  WIN  MEUORIAL.  During  the  year 
1908  Darwin  memorial  exercises  were  held,  and 
others  were  planned  for  1009  to  commemorate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Darwin's 
birth,  and  the  fiftieth  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Origin  of  Spedea.  Exercises  oi  this  sort  were 
held  by  a  lai^  number  of  educational  institu- 
tions and  learned  societies  all  over  the  world. 


Of  especial  interest  were  the  series  of  lectures 
on  Darwinism  given  in  South  Africa  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  A.  Thompson,  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  and  special  meetings  held  at  Balti- 
more on  January  1  by  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  by  Cam- 
bridge University  during  the  last  week  in  June. 
At  the  former,  addresses  were  made  by  Pro- 
fessor B.  B,  Poulton  of  Oxford  University,  and 
by  a  number  of  eminent  American  students  of 
evolution.  These  addresses  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Fifty  Years  of  Darwin- 
ism. 

At  Cambridge,  the  exercises  were  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Christ  College,  in  which 
Darwin  was  at  one  time  a  student.  Delegates 
from  foreign  countries  were  formally  welcomed 
as  guests  of  the  University  by  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Rayleigh,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  22. 
On  the  following  day,  addresses  were  made  by 
Lord  Rayleigh  and  by  Professors  Oscar  Hert- 
wig,  Eli6  MetschnikofT,  Henry  F.  Osborn,  and 
Sir  E.  Ray  Lankeater.  Professor  Osborn,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  delegates,  presented  to 
Christ  College  a  bronze  statue  of  Darwin  by 
Couper,  a  replica  of  one  in  the  American  Mu* 
senm  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City. 
Other  meetings  were  held  on  the  two  following 
days,  at  which  addresses  were  made,  and  degrees 
conferred.  A  volume  of  important  essays,  un- 
der the  title  of  Dariotnum  and  Modem  Science, 
haa  been  published  in  connection  with  this  com- 
memoration. 

DAVIDSON,  JOHH.  An  English  poet  and 
playwright,  died  by  his  own  hand,  in  March 
or-  April,  1600.  He  was  born  at  Barrhead, 
Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  in  1857,  the  son  of  an 
evangelical  clergyman.  His  formal  education 
was  limited  to  one  term  (1876-7)  at  Edin- 
burgh University.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  cliemical  laboratory  of  a  sugar 
house  at  Greenock.  From  1877  to  1889  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  in  various  Scottish  schools 
and  colleges.  In  1890  he  went  to  London.  He 
first  came  pr(Hninently  before  the  public  as  a 
■poet  with  the  publication  of  ^eet  Street 
Ecloguee,  in  1893,  although  he  had  previously 
published  several  volumes.  These  early  works 
showed  originality,  charm,  and  power,  espe- 
cially in  the  ballad  form.  His  first  play  was 
Oodfrida,  published  in  1898.  Davidson,  always 
something  of  a  radical,  became  more  pronounced 
in  this  direction  in  his  last  years.  He  published 
a  series  of  remarkable  "  documents,"  called 
"  Testaments,"  in  which  he  set  forth  his  doe- 
trine, — an  "  untempered  realism  and  a  kind  of 
mad  Nietszcheism.''  In  these  productions  there 
was  little  exercise  of  his  undoubted  poetic  tal- 
ents. In  addition  to  those  noted,  his  chief 
productions  were  A'ew  Ballads  (1896);  The 
Last  Ballad  and  Other  Poems  (1808);  The 
Testament  of  an  Empire  Builder  (1902);  The 
Testament  of  a  Prime  Minister  (1904);  Se- 
lected Poems  (1904);  The  Theatrocrat  (1905); 
Fleet  Street  (1900).  He  was  the  author  also  of 
a  fine  adaptation  of  CoppSe's  Pour  la  Couronne. 
Davidson  disappeared  on  March  23,  leaving  a 
note  which  implied  suicide.  His  body  was  found 
fioating  in  the  sea  near  Penzance  on  September 
18,  1909. 

DAVIS,  Mabt  Eveltit  (Moobe).  An  Amer- 
ican writer,  widely  known  by  her  pen-name, 
"Mollie  E,  Davis,'^  died  on  January  I,  1909. 
She  WBfl  bom  at  Talladega,  Ala.,  In  1862. 
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Among  her  pubUshed  works  vt6i    Minding  the  were  caught,  TElned  mt  $161,700.   Next  In  or- 

Qap,  and  Other  Poetne;  Under  the  Man-Fig;  der  of  importance  was  oystera,  of  which  104,600 

Under  Bia  Flag*;  The  Wire  Gutter   (1899);  bushels,  with  a  value  of  fUl,990,  were  taken. 

The  Queen's  Garden  (1900) }  The  Price  of  Bi-  Of  oysters  for  seeding  purposes,  193,200  bushels, 

lence  (1907).  valued  at  $56,620,  were  caught.    Following  these 

DB  ABJIOND,  David  A,  An  American  pub-  ""l^^^l ^^^'^^'i^  "^TJ^Ti^ol^^^ 

lie  official,  CongrMsman  from  Missouri,  diedW  2'69<>'000  pounds,  valued  at  $28,190;  shad, 

vember  23,  lOOT.    He  was  born  in  BU  r  county,  S.^      »67,860  ;  crabs,  3  178,- 

Pa.,  in  1844,  and  was  educated  in  the  commo'n  300  valued  at  $13,390.    Among  otherfish  taken 

schools  and  at  the  WilViamsport-Dickmson  Sem-  >"        Po^lV*''*  ^^l'^^  ^Is^ 

inary.    He  removed  to  Mi^uri  and  practiced  c^^^P-    ^32,800    pounds,    and    catfish,  150,700 

law  at  Butler  in  that  State.    He  was  elected  to  POUiOs.   MuBkri^dtins  were  also  Uken  to 

the  SUte  Senate  and  became  a  circuit  court  <>«  76,069,  valued  at  $23  530.  There 

judge  and  supreme  court  commiaaioner  of  Mis-  ?f«  «5                            tk'        »If  °f  ^« 

itraS.    In  18§4  he  waa  a  Presidential  elector.  ''^  $279,666     The  number  of  Sn- 

From  1892  to  1909  he  was  a  member  of  Con-  dependent  flBhermen  was  853,  and  the  wage-eam- 

gresB  from  the  Sixth  Missouri  District.    Mr.  ingflshermenMnployed  number^  903. 

De  Armond  was  - one  of  the  most  conapicuoui  /Financel    The  report  of  the  State  Treaaurer 

of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House.    In  f'jo*?.!  *                   the  treasury  on  January 

1907  there  was  a  movement  to  promote  him  to  14>  ^??\2L^^F'^f^ '  ^^"^^^  i?^" 
the  party  leadership  to  succeed  John  Sharp  "7  ^tlv"°S'J?*  January  6.  1909,  were  $722^ 
Williiims.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  JS?  i"*?''*™**"^  ^^'f  P*"**"? 
those  in  opposition  to  Speaker  Cannon.    Mr.  ^^^^'^^J.  »e«mg  a  balanw  in  th^ 

De  Armond^me  to  his  death  by  the  burning  on  January  s,  1909.  o|  $147,042.    There  were  re- 

of  his  reaidence,  perishing  with  hia  grandao^  ccived  in  the  general  fund  $557,426  and  there 

whom  he  was  tryiVg  to  rLjue.          *  I^t  Ti?°^  t""** 

.                   '    *  amounted  to  $944,407.    The  State  debt  on  Jan- 

DEATH  RATE.  See  Vital  Statistics.  uary  5,  1909,  amounted  to  $816,785. 
DELAWABXi.  One  of  the  North  Atlantic  Chabities  and  Corbectionb.  The  charitable 
Division  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  iu- 
tbirteen  original  States.  The  total  area  is  dude  the  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls; 
2370  square  miles,  of  which  1965  are  land  and  St.  Michael's  Day  Nursery  and  Hoapital  for 
400  square  miles  water.  Its  population  in  1900  Babies;  Delaware  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
waa  184,700.  According  to  the  Federal  esti-  Cruelty  to  Children;  the  Old  Folks*  Home  at 
mate  made  in  1909  the  population  in  that  year  Dover,  and  the  Delaware  State  Hospital  at 
was  199,353.  The  capital  is  Dover.  Franhurst.  Appropriations  made  for  the  aup- 
MiNEBAL  Pboduction.  The  State  is  not  nota-  port  of  these  institutions  in  1909  were  as  foi- 
ble for  its  mineral  products,  the  most  impor-  lows:  The  Delaware  Industrial  School  for 
tant  of  which  Is  clay,  which  was  produced  in  Girls,  $3000;  St.  Michael's  Day  Nursery  and 

1908  to  the  value  of  $146,627,  as  compared  with  Hospital  for  Babies,  $500;  Delaware  Society 
$190,440  for  the  product  of  1907.  Granite  is  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  $900; 
alBO  produced.  Among  other  mineral  products  Old  Folks'  Home  at  Dover,  $2000;  Delaware 
are  coal-tar,  illuminating  gas,  coke,  sand  and  State  Hospital  at  Franhurst,  $66,000.  In  ad- 
gravel  and  sand-lime  brick.  The  value  of  the  dition,  there  were  appropriated  to  purchase 
mineral  products  of  the  State  for  1008  was  books  for  the  blind,  $100;  for  deaf,  dumb,  blind 
$382,602,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  the  prod-  and  idiotic  children,  $11,200;  for  the  Delaware 
uct  in  1907  of  $431,438.  Commission  for  the  Blind,  $1500;  and  for  the 

Agbicultube  and  Stock  Raisinq.    The  acre-  Delaware  State  Tuberculosis  Commission,  $15,- 

age,  production  and  value  of  the  important  000.    The  appropriation  for  deaf,  dumb,  blind 

farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1909  were  as  follows,  and  idiotic  children  is  made  to  support  such 

according  to  figures  of  the  United  States  De-  children  outside  of  the  State,  there  heing  no 

partment  of  Agriculture;    Own,  6,200,000  bush-  such  institution   in   Delaware.    The  Delaware 

els,  valued  at  $3,596,000,  from  200,000  acres;  State  Hospital  is  wholly  supported  by  the  State, 

winter   wheat,    1,652.000   bushels,   valued   at  and  the  appropriation  for  the  blind  covers  all 

$1,718,000,  from  118,000  acres;  oats,  102,000  the  expenses  of  their  support,  but  in  all  other 

bushels,  valued  at  $49,000,  from  4000  acres;  rye,  institutions  there   is   private  assistance.  The 

14,000  bushels,  valued  at  $10,000,  from   1000  State  appropriation  covers  but  a  part  of  the 

acres;  buckwheat,  40,000  bushels,  valued  at  $24,-  requirements  of  the  other  institutions. 

000,  from  2000  acres;  potatoes,  864,000  bushels,  Politics   and  Govebnicent.    On   March  1, 

valued  at  $622,000,  from  9000  acres;  hay,  103,-  the  hill  to  resubmit  the  question  of  the  licensing 

000  tons,  valued  at  $535,(X)0,  from  109,000  acres,  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 

The  State  is  favorably  situated  for  market  gar-  liquors  in  rural  New  Castle  County,  which  ia 

dening,  and  there  are  produced  annually  about  now  a  license  district,  passed  the  General  Assem- 

20,000,000  quarts  of  berries  of  various  sorts,  biy  by  a  vote  of  13  to  I.   The  bill  waa  signed 

Apple-growing  has  become  the  most  profitable  by  Governor  Pennewill.    In  1007  two  of  the 

branch  of  fruit-growing  in  the  State,  and  the  three  counties  in  the  State  voted  to  do  away 

canning  industry  ia  an  important  feature  of  the  with  license, — Kent  and  Sussex.   The  two  local 

agriculture  of  the  Slate.    The  number  of  farm  option  districts  in  New  Castle  County,  Wilming- 

animals  has  remained  constant  in  recent  years,  ton  and  the  rural  part  of  the  county,  voted  for 

The  wool  clipped  in  1909  was  55,272  pounds.  license.    The  action  of  the  General  Assembly 

FiBHEBiES.    The  value  of  the  products  of  the  noted  above  simply  provides  that  the  district 

fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Decem-  of  rural  New  Castle  County  shall  have  another 

ber  31,  1908,  was  $541,200.    Of  these  the  larg-  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question  in  Novem- 

est  product  in  point  of  value  and  smnunt  taken  her,  1910. 

waa  in  menhaden.   Of  this  59,816,400  pounds      The  General  Assembly  appropriated  $15,000, 
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or  $5000  for  each  county,  to  be  used  for  the 
building  of  tuberculosis  sanitariums,  one  of 
which  is  already  in  existence  near  Wilmington. 

Officebs:  GoTeroor,  Simeon  H.  Pennewill; 
Ueutenant-Goremor,  John  M.  Mendinhall;  See- 
retary  of  State,  William  T.  Smithers;  Treas- 
nrer.  David  O.  Moore;  Auditor,  Theo.  F.  Clark; 
Attmney-Cteneral,  Andrew  C.  Gray;  Adjntant- 
General,  I.  P.  Weckersham;  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  Chas.  H.  MauU — all  Kepuhlieans,  ex- 
cept Gray,  Democrat. 

JUDICIABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chancellor,  Chas. 
M.  Curtis,  Republican ;  Chief  Justice,  James 
Pennewill,  Republican;  Associate  Justices,  Henry 
C.  Conrad,  Republican ;  Victor  B.  WooUey,  Dem- 
ocrat; Daniel  O.  Hastings,  Republican;  William 
H.  Boyce,  Democrat;  Clerk,  Chas.  H.  Le  Ferre, 
Democrat. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed 
of  11  Republicans  and  6  Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  17  Republicans  and  18  Democrats  in 
the  House.  The  State  representatives  in  Con- 
gress will  be  found  in  the  section  Congress  of 
the  article  United  States. 

BENISON^  Chables.  An  American  physi- 
cian, died  January  10,  1909.  He  was  bom  at 
Royalton,  Vt.,  in  1845,  graduated  from  Williams 
Coll^  in  1867,  and  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1869. 
After  several  years  of  practice  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  he  went  in  1873  to  Denver,  because  of 
pulmonary  hemorrhage.  He  was  for  fourteen 
years  professor  of  diseases  of  the  throat  arid 
elimatolf^  in  the  University  of  Denver,  and 
following  his  retirement  was  emeritus  profes- 
sor. Dr.  Denigon  was  a  leader  in  the  crusade 
against  tuberculosis,  and  was  a  specialist  in  the 
treatment  of  that  disease.  In  1890  he  was 
president  of  the  American  Climatological  As- 
sociation. Among  his  writings  are  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Health  Begortt  (1876) ;  Etsercise  and  Food 
for  Pulmonary  Invalidt  (189S),  and  many  arti- 
cles and  reports  in  periodicals. 

DEKUABE.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of 
Korthem  Europe.    Capital,  Copenhagen. 

Area  ano  Population.  Area,  exclusive  of 
dependencies,  15,385  square  miles.  Total  popu- 
lation (1006),  2,006,268.  The  population  is 
almost  entirely  Scandinavian.  In  1907  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  was  20,103;  in  ]!)08,  19,956; 
births  (including  stillbirths),  76,151  and  78,- 
077;  deaths  (including  stillbirths),  39.089  and 
40,917.  Emigrants  in  1907  numbered  7890;  in 
1908,  4558.  The  population  of  Copenhagen  in 
1906  was  426,540  (with  suburbs,  514,134);  of 
Aarbus,  65,193;  Odense,  40,647;  Aalborg,  31,- 
600;  Horsena,  22,327;  Randers,  20,963. 

E^cation.  Primary  education  is  eompul- 
Wy.  There  were  in  1006  about  3400  public 
elementary  schools  (36  in  Copenhagen,  146  in 
other  towns,  and  3217  in  rural  districts),  with 
about  341,000  pupils.  The  secondary  schools, 
public  and  private,  had  an  attendance  of  about 
57,000.  The  University  of  Copenhagen,  founded 
1479,  has  five  faculties,  to  all  of  which  women 
are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men.  Four 
to  five  hundred  students  matriculate  annually. 
The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion;  com- 
plete religious  toleration  prevails. 

IZTDUBTBtES.  Of  the  total  area.  80  per  cent, 
is  productive,  and  one-sixth  of  the  remainder 
is  in  peat  Im^.  The  law  prohibits  the  conden- 
sation of  a  number  of  small  farms  into  one  es- 
tate; the  soil  is  therefore  greatly  subdivided. 


The  area  under  the  principal  crops  in  1907 
and  the  production  were  as  follows:  Oats, 
403.050  hectares.  15,717,391  hectolitres  (1  hec- 
tolitre =2.838  U.  S.  bushels);  rye,  276.011  hec- 
tares, 5,S91,fl57  hectolitres;  barley,  233,712  hec- 
tares, 8,034,553  hectolitres;  wheat,  40,788  hec- 
tares, 1,539,308  hectolitres;  beetroot,  228,766 
hectares,  95,053,311  hectolitres;  potatoes,  54,- 
076  hectares,  8,450,315  hectolitres.  In  1907,  7 
sugar  factories  turned  out  52,660  tons  of  beet 
sugar;  in  1908-9,  64,000  tons;  27,110  tons  of 
margarine  and  oleomargarine  were  manufactured 
at  16  factories  in  1907.  There  were  in  1908, 
1345  creameries.  These  creameries  are  run  on 
the  cooperative  plan,  and  the  manufacture  of 
butter  for  export  is  an  important  industry. 
The  yield  of  the  fisheries  in  lOOA  was  valued  at 
12,414,498  kroner;  in  1907,  at  13,687.472  kroner. 

CouuEBCB.  In  the  general  commerce,  im- 
ports and  exports  in  1906  were  valued  at  725,- 
626,000  kroner  and  669,508,000  respectively  (1 
krone  =  26.8  cents)  ;  1907,  788,866,000  and  604,- 
922,000;  1908,  709,423,000  and  550,654,000.  In 
the  general  trade  imports  in  1907  and  1008 
and  exports  in  1908  were  valued  in  thousands 
of  kroner  as  follows; 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

1907 

1903 

1908 

Germany   

....257,827 

237.921 

121,221 

Great  Britain  . 

109,304 

336.825 

United  States  . 

...  124.128 

112.625 

24.640 

66,629 

39.299 

58.103 

46,671 

22.918 

17.678 

2,481 

1«,424 

66g 

10,796 

21,999 

....  9,»26 

9,il7 

1.418 

In  the  special  trade,  imports  and  exports  were 
valued  at  559.328.000  kroner  and  393,612,000 
kroner  respectively  in  1906;  1907.  681,129,000 
and  416,863,000;  1908,  614,544,000  and  439,- 
518,000.  In  the  special  trade  the  leading  Im- 
ports in  1008  were  as  follows:  Cereals,  80,- 
382,000  kroner;  oil  cake,  66,536,000;  coal,  43,- 
562,000;  iron  manufactures,  31,009,000;  timber, 
lumber,  etc.,  25,062,000;  woolens,  18,334,000; 
cotton  and  other  vegetable  textiles,  17,117,000; 
fata,  10,978,000;  tobacco,  10,608.000;  oil,  10,- 
078,000;  bides  and  skins,  9,499,000;  seeds, 
8,474,000;  coffee,  8,062,000;  fruits,  7.077,000; 
woolen  yarn,  6,836,000;  iron,  6,350,000;  ani- 
mals, 5,848,000;  boats,  1,314,000.  The  principal 
exports  in  1908  (special  trade)  were:  Butter, 
183.079,000;  meat,  112,839,000;  animals,  39,- 
659.000;  eggs,  27,418,000;  hides  and  skins,  12,- 
512,000;  fish,  7,409,000;  boats,  6,587,000;  bar- 
ley. 6,291,000;  iron  manufactures,  5.640,000. 

CouMUNiCATlONB.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
ways at  the  end  of  1907  was  2083  miles;  of 
which  1167  miles,  valued  at  221,506,211  kroner, 
belong  to  the  state.  Not  Including  Copenhagen, 
Denmark  had  in  1907  4188  miles  of  road  and 
22,245  miles  of  byways.  There  were  1034  post- 
ofhccs  and  625  telegraph  offices  (state,  railway, 
and  private).  The  length  of  state  telegraph 
lines  (March  31,  1908)  wns  2320  miles,  and 
the  length  of  wire,  8781.  The  merchant  marine, 
January  1,  1908,  included  4321  vessels  of  546,- 
981  registered  tons,  of  which  695  were  steamers 
of  405,940  tons.  During  1907,  35,147  vessels 
of  3.864,426  tons  pntered  the  Danish  ports,  and 
36,635  vessels  of  1.256.105  tons  cleared;  in  the 
roasting  trade,  36,142  vessels  entered,  and  36,- 
792  cleared. 
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FnfAHCE.  The  actual  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture  in  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  were  97,499,771 
kroner  and  94,119,618  kroner  respectively;  for 
1908-9,  93,359,181  and  107,996,039. 

For  1909-10  the  estimated  revenue  was  93,- 
448,885  kroner,  and  the  eatimated  expenditure 
102,256,833  kroner.  The  principal  items  of  es- 
timated revenue  were:  Indirect  taxes  (mainly 
customs  and  excise),  64,306,100  kroner;  direct 
taxes,  16,161,000;  interest,  etc.,  5,814,463;  rev- 
enue from  employment  of  property,  1,986,784; 
lottery,  1,665,000.  The  larger  estimated  ex- 
penditures were:  Capital  expenditure  on  pub- 
lic works,  railways,  etc.,  15,896,879  kroner; 
war,  13,283,312;  worship  and  instruction,  II,- 
887,983 ;  interior,  10,787,008 ;  public  debt, 
8,340,659 ;  marine,  8,304,906 ;  justice,  8,039,- 
391;  finance,  6,121,745;  pensions,  4,891,100; 
agriculture,  4,343,131;  public  works  (min- 
istry of),  1,294,233;  civil  list  and  appanages, 
1,166,200.  On  March  31,  1909,  the  external 
debt  stood  at  166,127,250  kroner;  internal  debt, 
87.816,900;  total,  265,933,203.  The  emergency 
reserve  fund  (which  amounted  to  116,246,060 
kroner  in  1867,  38,366,916  in  1877.  and  17,820,- 
879  in  1887)  stood  at  17,897,222  kroner  on 
March  31,  1909. 

The  national  debt,  March  31,  1908,  stood  at 
255,933,203  kroner  (foreign,  167,827,250), 
mostly  at  3  per  cent.  The  accounts  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  balanced,  July  31,  1908,  at  189,- 
374,884  kroner;  the  assets  included  82,402,429 
kroner  in  bullion  and  specie,  and  the  liabilities 
included  133,000,000  kroner  note  issue,  27,000,- 
000  capital,  and  3,000,000  reserve  fund.  Other 
banks  to  the  number  of  130  transact  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  country.  There  were, 
March  31,  1907,  516  saving  banks,  with  1,- 
240,739  depositors  and  deposits  amounting 
to  717,443,586  kroner.  The  value  of  coin 
minted  in  1908  was:  Gold,  5.926,990  kroner; 
silver,  808,916;  bronze,  129,967;  total,  6,865,- 
872. 

Navt.  The  effective  navy  in  1909  included 
4  monitors,  3  torpedo  gunboats,  14  flrst-class 
torpedo-boats,  and  1  submarine.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  old  vessels  <a  little  or 
no  fighting  value. 

AsMT.  M  provided  by  the  military  laws  of 
1909  the  Danish  army,  a  national  militia  in 
which  service  is  compulsory,  comprises  two 
corps.  It  receives  annually  8000  recruits  for 
the  infuitry,  serving  163  days;  272  for  the 
guard,  serving  160  days;  380  for  the  cavalry, 
serving  200  days;  270  for  the  train,  792  for  the 
field  artillery,  serving  one  year  as  drivers  or  280 
days  in  the  ranks;  800  serving  1  year  in  the 
coast  artillery,  300  serving  in  the  engineers  for 
210  days,  60  in  the  technical  branches  for  13 
months,  60  in  the  commissary  department,  serv- 
ing 125  days;  and  120  in  the  medical  corps, 
serving  for  230  days.  The  new  organiKation 
would  give  a  total  of  52  battalions,  31  of  the 
line  and  21  of  the  reserves  of  four  companies 
each  for  the  infantry  in  place  of  44  battalions, 
4  regiments  (2  having  1  squadron  of  the  re- 
serves) of  three  squadrons,  or  12  instead  of  16 
squadrons,  24  batteries  of  field  artillery  in  place 
of  16,  18  batteries  of  coast  artillery  as  pre- 
viously and  12  companies  of  engineers  instead  of 
9.  General  LUtken  commanding  the  army  corps 
of  Zeetand  was  replaced  by  General  Gortz. 

GovEBNMENT.  According  to  the  present  Con- 
stitution, the  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
the  King  and  liis  responsible  ministers,  and  the 


le^slative  power  in  the  Rigsdag.  a  body  com- 
posed of  a  Senate  (Landsthing)  and  a  House  of 

Commons  (Folkethin^).  The  Landsthing  has 
66  members,  12  nominated  by  the  Crown,  the 
remainder  elected  indirectly-  The  Folketbing 
consists  of  114  members,  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  present  King,  Frederick  VIII., 
was  born  June  3,  1843;  married,  July  28,  1869, 
to  Princess  Louisa  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  January  29,  1906.  Heir 
apparent.  Prince  Christian,  born  September  26, 
1870.  The  Ministry  of  October  23.  1909,  was 
constituted  as  follows;  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Minister  of  Justice,  C.  Th.  Zahle;  War 
and  Marine,  0.  Krabbe;  Foreign  Affairs,  E.  J. 
C.  Scavenius;  Agriculture,  Paul  Christensen; 
Worship  and  Instruction,  M.  C.  B.  Nielsen; 
Public  Works,  J.  J.  Jensen;  Interior,  Dr.  P.  R. 
MUnch;  Finance,  Dr.  C.  E.  C.  Brandes;  Com- 
merce and  Navigation,  V.  H.  O.  Weimann; 
Minister  for  Iceluid,  Bjom  Jonsson. 

Colonies.  The  colonial  pouessions  of  Den- 
mark are:  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  tbe  Danish 
West  Indies  (qq.  v.). 

HiSTDBT.  As  in  the  previous  year  the  mam 
question  in  Danish  politics  was  that  of  defense- 
The  government's  defense  plan  was  submitted  on 
February  12.  This  provided  for  fortification 
both  by  land  and  sea  and  called  for  twenty  tor- 
pedo-boats, six  submurines,  the  improvement  of 
the  mines  and  other  means  of  defense.  To  carry 
the  plan  into  effect  42,200,000  kroner  were  re- 
quired at  onoe  and  an  annual  increase  of  8,327,- 
000  kroner  in  the  military  budgets  was  proposed. 
M.  Christensen,  the  former  Premier,  however, 
whose  following  was  considerable,  complicated 
matters  by  a  speech  in  which  he  differed  from  the 
government's  proposals  as  to  the  land  fortifica- 
tions of  Copennagen.  On  May  25  the  general  eleo* 
tions  were  held.  They  turned  on  tiie  uaue  of  land 
fortifications  for  Copenhagen.  The  Conservatives 
in  general  favored  these  fortifications  as  part  of 
a  system  of  defense  that  should  be  strong  enough 
to  prove  that  Denmark  was  able  to  enforce  her 
neutrality.  The  Socialists  on  the  other  hand 
held  that  expenditure  for  this  purpose  was 
wasteful  since  Denmark  was  too  weak  to  defend 
herself  in  the  event  of  war.  Moreover  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  Socialist  policy  was  disarma- 
ment. The  effect  of  the  elections  was  in  gen- 
eral to  favor  the  Moderate  Left  then  in  power, 
but  it  could  not  command  a  majority  for  its 
defense  sehenle  except  by  a  combination  with 
M.  Christensen  and  his  followers.  On  July  31 
the  Cabinet  resigned.  It  held  office  for  a  short 
time  afterwards  at  the  request  of  the  King,  but 
in  August  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed  under 
Count  Holstein-Ledreborg,  who  had  retired 
twenty  yesjs  before  and  was  seventy  years  of 
age.  The  new  Ministry  included  both  the  former 
Premiers,  Neergaard  and  Christensen  and  was 
agreed  on  the  general  policy  of  improving  Copen- 
hagen's land  defense,  but  with  nrodifications  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  M.  Christensen. 
The  reappointment  of  Christensen  caused  great 
indignation,  except  among  his  personal  followers, 
on  account  of  his  relation  to  the  Albert!  scan- 
dal of  the  previous  year,  and  in  October  he  re- 
signed his  portfolio  as  Minister  of  National  De- 
fense on  account  of  the  public  demonstrationa 
against  him.  The  King  appointed  Premier  Hol- 
stein-Ledreborg to  that  post.  Meanwhile,  on 
September  24,  a  compromise  defense  scheme  rep- 
resenting an  agreement  between  MM,  Christen- 
sen and  Neergaard  was  passed  by  Parliament. 
It  provided  for  strong  sea  defenses  for  Copen- 
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hagen,  but  left  the  land  defenses  of  the  'eighties,  on  the  shorefl  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  He  soon 
tfaoueh  strengthened  somewhat  by  two  new  so-  after  proceeded  to  the  Congo  and  was  active  in 
called  sea  forta.  This  did  not  go  far  enough  for  extenciing  the  influence  and  rule  of  the  state, 
the  Conservatives  who  wished  strong  defenses  In  1888  he  founded  several  stations  on  the 
in  the  spirit  of  Denmark's  treaties,  and  went  too  northern  bank  of  the  Middle  Congo  and  in  1890 
far  for  the  Socialists  who  desired  disarmament,  he  explored  the  Stanley  Falls  region  to  the  river 
A  new  Cabinet  crisis  occurred  in  October,  the  Kwango,  establishlDg  several  new  stations.  In 
Extreme  Right  and  Left  having  joined  in  1802-3  he  oonducteif  a  campaign  against  Arab 
attacking  the  Premier  and  finally  having  car-  slave  raiders,  who,  after  Stanley's  rescue  of 
Tied  a  vot«  of  no  confidence.  The  Premier  re-  Emin  Pasha,  had  established  themselves  alontr 
signed  and  a  Radical  Ministry  succeeded  under  the  Falls  and  at  Nyangwe  and  Kasongo,  which 
M.  Zahle.  Its  position  was  precarious  as  it  was  had  become  flourishing  towns  strongly  fortified 
supported  only  by  a  small  portion  of  the  Folke-  They  dominated  the  whole  region.  In  1892 
thing.  Ths  charges  against  the  former  Ministers  these  Arabs  attacked  an  expedition  under  Com- 
MM.  CSiTistenBen  and  Berg  on  account  of  their  mandant  Dhanis  which  was  proceedinjr  south- 
relations  with  the  Alberti  scandal  raised  the  ward  to  Katanga.  The  latter  diverted  bis 
question  of  impeachment.  A  committee  of  the  march  to  the  east  and  with  strong  leSnforce- 
Folkething,  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  re-  ments  attacked  both  Nyangwe  and  Kasonso 
ported  on  December  1  in  favor  of  their  arraign-  These  operations,  extending  over  1902-3  in- 
ment  before  a  judicial  body  of  the  state.  The  volved  great  slaughter  on  both  sides;  but  in  the 
Zahle  Cabinet  (see  preceding  paragraph  on  Gov-  end,  Dhanis  inflicted  complete  defeat  on  the 
eminent),  was  the  fifth  Cabinet  that  Denmark  Arabs  and  utterly  destroyed  both  towns  thus 
had  had  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half.  It  was  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  rule  of  the 
the  first  Radical  Cabinet  in  her  history,  and  the  Free  State.  On  his  return  to  Belgium  he  was 
only  one  that  had  to  rest  for  its  support  on  the  r^ed  by  the  King  to  the  rank  of  baron  Re- 
Socialists.  Fear  was  expressed  that  the  new  turning  to  the  Congo  the  next  year  he  was 
Hittistiy  would  endeavor  to  obstruct  the  execu-  made  vice-governor  in  1896.  In  1896-7  he  took 
tion  of  the  defense  laws,  but  the  Minister  of  a  leading  part  in  the  great  expedition  towards 
Finance  announced  early  in  November  that  the  the  Nile,  during  which  his  troops  mutinied 
government  would  carry  out  these  measures,  killed  several  ofiicera,  including  Dhanis's  brother 
Iceland's  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  of  her  and  compelled  the  expedition  to  retreat  toward 
present  relations  with  Denmark  was  again  raani-  the  Congo.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
fest  in  1909.  Early  in  the  year  the  Icelandic  mutineers  were  subdued  and  comparative  order 
Minister  in  the  Danish  Cabinet  resigned.  The  restored.  The  laat  years  of  his  life  Bartm 
Icelandic  members  of  the  recent  commission  Dhanis  lived  in  retirement  in  Belgium, 
with  one  exception  favored  Icelandic  autonomy,  ■nTi-'-B^irortuT  t  « 
leaving  the  mother  country  to  control  only  mat-  -UiCKIlTSOIT,  Jacob  McGavock.  An  Ameri- 
tera  of  foreign  policy  and  national  defense.  In  lawyer,  appointed  Secretarj-  of  War  in  1909. 
the  Icelandic  elections  the  party  that  wished  ^  born  in  Columbus,  Miss.,  in  1851.  At 
Iceland  to  be  united  with  Denmark  only  in  th»  "®  age  of  14  be  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
perEMjn  of  the  King  received  the  majority  of  ^^7l,».  University  of 
votes.  In  July  the  King  and  Queen  visited  the  "I'  f"?  «t«died  law  at  Columbia 
Czar  at  Peterhof.  F^ir"'?'''        at  Leipzig.   After  his  admission 

PES  MOINES,  IOWA.    See  Exxc^ka.  R=-  I^^^,  JL^^^ '^n  S^^^^.  SlnclTM 

TWOJKNELI^  DB  COl^TANT  PA^  S  St^tes^SorVt^^^^^sk^^S^a^^^Co'^^ 

Htobt  Benjamin.  ^  French  publicist  and  dip-  mission,  and  was  paid  a  high  tribute  by  Baron 

lomat,  awarded  on  December  9,  1909,  the  Nobel  Alverstone,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ewrland  um- 

prize  for  the  axJvancement  of  peace.    He  was  pire  of  the  tribunal   In  1899  he  becaiie  ire'neral 

bom  at  La  Fldche  m  1862  and  was  educated  at  counsel  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co 

the  Lyc^e  Louia-Ie-Grand,  Paris,  where  he  be-  a  position  which  he  held  when  invited  by  Presi- 

came  a  graduate  in  law  and  took  the  diploma  of  dent  Taft  to  become  Secretary  of  War  in  "his 

the  School  of  Oriental  Languages.    He  entered  cabinet.    Mr.  Dickinson  is  a  Democrat  of  the 

the  diplomatic  service  and  reached  the  highest  conservative  type.     He  was  president  of  the 

rank  in  it,  being  for  some  time  French  Ambasaa-  American  Bar  Association  in  1907-8  and  Is  eon 

dor  to  England.   He  then  entered  home  politics,  sidered  one  of  the  most  able  uid  oninent  law. 

serving  as  deputy  for  the  Sarthe  from  1895  to  yers  in  the  United  States 
1904,  when  he  was  elected  senator.    He  partici-      Ttrii'TPTTrn     a™.  n<^       »  »t 
pated  in  the  two  peace  congresses  held  Vt  The      DIETETICS.    See  Food  and  NuTBironr. 
Hague,  and  took  an  active  part  in  other  con-      DIBECT  PMTff  ABIES.  See  Electoral  Bs- 

gresses  for  the  advancement  of  peace  in  Europe  TOBM. 

and  the  United  States.    Among  hia  published      DISEASES  OP  AKIUAIiS.    See  Vmaa. 

writings  are  treatises  on  the  French  protecto-  nabt  Science 

S,^'"^  "         ""'""^    K'*wwt"'^/;gi^i'rt'  isW'fl,:: 

i^rTwrifl  «  .  «t  -  ,  ,.  ,  C""rch  was  organized  and  the  body  may  be  dated 
SHANXS.  Babok.  A  Belgian  explorer,  died  as  a  distinct  organization  from  1827.  The  de- 
November  13,  1909.  He  was  bom  m  1869,  and  nomination  has  had  a  rapid  jn-owth  The  total 
received  his  eorlv  education  in  Greenock,  Scot-  number  of  communicants  in  1909  was  1.217  978 
land.  He  entered  the  Belgian  army  in  1884,  and  These  were  in  the  United  States.  Therewere  in 
torft  part  in  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  all  countries,  1,329,S59.  There  were  10  522 
by  King  Leopold  of  Belgium  to  found  stations  churches  and  5985  ministers.  There  were 'en- 
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rolled  in  the  Bible  Bchoola  of  the  denomination  from  the  special  trust  fund,  $1,147,748,  leaving 

912,1859  pupils.    The  value  of  the  church  prop-  an  unexpended  balance  at  the  end  of  Uie  fiscal 

erty  was  $28,031,520.    The  churches  of  the  de-  year  1909  of  $366,074.    The  chief  sources  ol 

nomination  lie  chiefly  in  the  Middle  West  and  revenue  are  taxea,  trust  and  special  fund  ool- 

South,  although  it  is  represented  in  every  State  lections,  and  United  States  payments  from  ap- 

in  the  Union  with  tlie  exception  of  two.   There  propriations  uflder  the  act  of  1878. 
are  many  churches  in  Australia  and  other  parts      Education.    The  largest  amount  of  the  eati- 

of  Great  Britain.    Churches  also  exist  in  Cuba,  mates  for   appropriations   are   made   for  the 

Philippines,  Canada  and  Scandinavia.    Mission-  maintenance  of  the  public  schools.    During  the 

ary  work  is  carried  on  in  Japan,  Cliina,  India,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  six  scbool  build- 

Philippines,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  England,  Norway,  ingB  were  completed  and  progress  was  made 

Swedsn,  D-mark  and  Porto  Rico.   The  receipts  upon  seven  others  authorized  by  Congress.  The 

for  foreign  missions   in  1909  were  (350,685.  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  that  year  was  as 

Twelve  new  missionaries  were  sent  out  in  1909  follows:     Day  'Schools,  54,592;   night  schools, 

and  a  number  of  others  are  under  appointment.  3792,  a  total  of  58,384.   Tlie  number  of  teachers 

The  Toreign  Missionary  Society  supports   17  in  the  day  schools  was  1628  and  in  the  niplit 

medical  missionaries  and  17  hospitals  and  dis-  schools,  101.    A  system  of  medical  inspection 

fmsariea,  and  in  1909  treated  131,770  patients,  is  maintained  in  the  schools  and  during  the 
he  American  Christian  Missionary  Society  con-  school  term  1908-9  the  twelire  medical  inspec- 
ducts  the  domestic  missions  of  the  denomination,  tors  made  9197  visits  to  school  buildings. 
This  Society  received  for  its  work  in  1909  $118,-  Municipal  Conditioss  and  Pkogbebs.  In 
766.  During  1909  the  Society  aided  in  the  sup-  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
port of  386  workers  in  the  field.  Tliere  is  also  missioners  made  in  their  annual  report  of  1008, 
a  Christian  Women's  Board  of  Missions  which  Congress  enacted  a  bill  whereby  the  juriadic- 
BUpports  missions  at  home  and  abroad.  The  tions  of  the  several  Justices  of  the  Peace  were 
Disciples  rank  third  among  the  churches  in  combined  in  the  municipal  court,  the  duties  of 
the  number  of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  which  were  defined  in  the  statute.  The  court 
They  have  also  many  strong  educational  insti-  was  estabiished  February  17,  1909,  and  the 
tutions  as  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia;  record  wfaich  it  made  during  the  year  fully  jus- 
Hiram  College,  Ohio;  Transylvania  University,  tifled  the  enactment  of  the  law. 
Lexington,  Ky.;  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  The  Juvenile  Court,  created  by  Congress,  has 
la.;  Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  and  Chris-  also  justifleu  its  establishment  as  a  neceasary 
tian  University,  Canton,  Mo.  part  of  the  machinerv  for  dealing  with  delin- 
The  centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  quent  and  dependent  children.  During  the  fiscal 
of  the  denomination  was  held  in  Pittsburg  from  year  2546  children  were  brought  before  the 
the  11th  to  the  19th  of  October.  It  was  one  Juvenile  Court  and  disposed  of  by  it  under  the 
of  the  largest  religious  conventions  ever  held  and  law.  In  addition  029  adult  cases,  chiefly  for  the 
it  was  estimated  that  some  50,000  people  were  non-support  of  wife  or  children  or  both,  -were 
gathered  together.  At  the  open-air  communion  passed  upon  and  624  cases  were  disposed  of  un- 
service  between  25,000  and  30,000  persons  were  der  the  child  labor  law. 

g resent.  The  most  notable  address  was  that  of  A  larger  use  of  public  playground  of  the 
bl.  S.  H.  Church,  a  layman.  He  urged  that  District  was  made  during  the  year  1909.  Tbrare 
the  spirit  of  Alexander  Campbell  and  his  col-  were  nine  municipal  playgrounds  operated  in 
.leagues  be  given  greater  sway  in  dealing  with  1909  with  390,871  attendances, 
the  problems  of  the  day;  that  insistence  on  ira-  During  the  year  twenty  miles  of  sewers  were 
mersion  as  a  requisite  for  discipleship  be  frankly  constructed.  The  total  length  of  sewers  in  the 
abandoned  by  the  Disciples;  that  the  principle  District  on  June  30,  1900  was  541.26  miles, 
of  religious  union  be  frankly  acknowledged  as  During  the  year  3988  trees  were  planted,  an  in- 
including  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Jew;  crease  of  659  over  the  preceding  year, 
that  the  Disciples  accept  the  knowledge  that  Tbe  Commissioners  of  the  XHstrict  in  their 
modem  criticism  of  the  Bible  has  brought;  and  annual  report  recommended  that  additional 
that  they  cease  to  build  churches  in  small  com-  parks  should  be  established.  The  only  large 
munities  already  supplied  with  churches  bearing  public  reservation  is  Rock  Creek  Park,  which 
other  names.  This  address  aroused  great  op-  contains  about  1605  acres.  The  plans  of  the 
position  among  the  delegates  and  a  resolution  Senate  Park  Commission  provided  for  the  es- 
was  passed  specifically  disavowing  the  conclu-  tablishment  of  a  chain  of  parks  in  that  portion 
sions  which  Colonel  Church  reached.  of  the  District  outside  the  city  limits  and  con- 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.    That  portion  ^^!f""fii'^«^^.^^^  '^J* 

of  the  Federal  domain  which  is  the  seat  hf  gov-  5?^/^%^,  tl^  iZ^tnV^f  fho  ^. 
emment  of  the  United  States.   It  is  coextenlive  /SJ  ^iJ^fiTT^M^L^^^^^ 

with  the  city  of  Washington.  The  District  was  w^™^.^'^^  f  ^LS^  J^*** 
organised  on  March  30,  1791,  when  a  concession      ^^'^J'^f^^J?'.    f  J*^!^ 

«  I    J   _      t-  4.   mn   J  tion  of  the  President  in  approving  the  suinrea- 

of  land  amounting  to  100  square  miles  was  made      „      „  ■n.-o*^!^*      n,,!,™!,!™  ™jn  i- 

to  the  United  States  by  tbj  States  of  Maryland  tl  "' ll-H       tV^  iS^^^^  ^ 

and  Virginia.   The  groM  area  is  about  60  square  represented  at  the  Military  and  Naval  Acad- 

»!iiL        .  emies.    The  Commissioners  will  have  the  power 

miles,  as  a  portion  of  the  original  cession  was  i,   .  ■  _  „  t.-*:  .   

re-ceded  to  Virginia  in  1846.  *A  census  of  the  ^*  '^ppoint  candidates  aft»r  competitive  exam- 
District  was  taken  on  April  1,  1909.  and  showed  -/L^il   iQnJ  l™Tf J  rl^^'""; 

_        1         ,  ,  o^o  rtno   !    1..J'      nrt  no  sioncrs  in  April,  1909,  removed  the  remains  of 

a  total  population  of  343,003,  includmg  99,142  ^^.^^  p.^^^^  ^^^^^^  L'Enfant.  the  architect 

Finance.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  jj^he  Capitol,  from  Ore™  Hill.  Mar^^ 
the  year  were  $14,168  448.   This  includes  a  casS  '  Arlington 

balance  left  from  the  fiscal  year  1908  of ,  $331,- 

187.    Tbe  expenditures  were  from  the  District      DODG-E,  TheodoBK  ATBAm.T.    An  American 

of  Columbia  appropriations,  $12,654,624,  and  soldier  and  military  writer,  died  October  26, 
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1909.  He  Tu  born  in  PitiaBeM,  Mass.,  in  1842, 
and  received  his  military  education  under 
Major-General  von  Frohreich  of  the  Prussian 
army  in  Berlin,  and  graduated  from  the  London 
University  in  1861.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  he  volunteered  in  the  Union  army  and 
served  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  119th  New  York 
Infantrr.  He  received  wounds  at  Manaasas  and 
Cbantilly.  At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  lost 
hi»  right  leg  and  was  captured.  Following  the 
war  he  served  in  the  Paymaster-General's  office 
at  Washii^ton  and  was  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  eerriee  in  18Q6.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed captain  in  the  44tb  regular  infantry 
and  retired  for  disability  in  1870.  In  1804  he 
received  the  rank  of  major  and  was  brevetted 
colonel  of  volunteers  and  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  regular  army  for  bis  Civil  War  services. 
He  was  well  known  as  a  writer  on  military  sub- 
jects. Among  his  published  works  are:  History 
of  the  Art  of  War — Alexander,  Hannibal,  Cteaar, 
Gmtavua  Adolphus,  VapoUon  (12  vols.,  1890- 
1907)  ;  The  Campaign  of  Chancellorsville 
(1881);  Bird'8-eye  View  of  our  Civil  War 
(1883);  Patroclua  and  Penelope  (l«8d);  Oreat 
Captains  (1889);  and  Riders  of  Many  Lands 
( 1804 ) ,  He  alao  contributed  essays,  reviews, 
and  occasional  verses  to  magazines. 

DOSS,  Mabcus.  a  minister  of  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  died  April  26,  1909. 
He  was  bom  in  1834  at  Belford,  Northumber- 
land, graduated  from  Edinburgh  University  in 
1854,  and  studied  divinity  at  New  Coll^, 
1854-8.  From  1864  to  1889  he  was  pastor  of 
Kenfield  Free  Church,  Glasgow,  and  in  the  latter 
year  became  professor  of  New  Testament  the- 
ology in  New  College,  Edinburgh.  He  wrote 
among  other  works:  The  Prayer  that  Teaches 
to  Pray  (1863)  ;  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches 
(1865);  The  Parables  of  Our  Lord,  2  series 
(1883-5);  3otD  to  Become  Like  Christ  (1897); 
Forerunner*  of  Dante  (1003);  The  Bible;  Its 
Origin  and  Nature  (1006).  Dr.  Dods  contrib- 
uted articles  on  reli^ous  subjects  to  the  £n- 
cyelopadxa  Briiamniea  and  to  vartous  period- 
ieals. 

BOHBN,  Anton.  A  German  zoSlc^ist,  died 
September  30,  1909.  He  was  bom  in  1840  at 
Stettin.  He  studied  the  natural  sciences  under 
Haeckel  in  Jena,  where  he  eubsequently  became 
privat-docent.  He  made  important  investiga- 
tions of  marine  animals,  especially  crustaceans, 
and  made  journeys  to  the  coast  of  England  and 
to  the  Medfterranean  for  the  purpose  of  study* 
ing  them.  He  established  in  1870  a  loOloglcal 
station  at  Naples,  the  first  and  most  important 
institution  of  its  kind.  Among  his  published 
writings  were:  Der  Vrsprung  der  Wirbelthiere 
(1875) ;  and  Studien  eur  Vrgesokiekte  des  Wir- 
belthierkorpera  (1882). 

DOMHrtCA.  A  West  Indian  island  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain;  one  of  the  five  presiden- 
cies of  the  Leeward  Islands  (q.  v.).  Area,  291 
square  miles;  population  (1001),  28,804.  Capi- 
tal, Roseau,  with  about  6000  inhabitants.  There 
is  a  Carib  settlement  with  about  400  inhabi- 
tants. The  imports  amounted  (1908-0)  to 
£163,114;  the  exports,  chiefly  cacao,  coffee,  and 
fruits,  to  £112,013.  The  local  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  three  successive  years  are  given 
as  follows:  1906-7,  £34,149  and  £31,055;  1907-8, 
£39,865  and  £31,486;  1008-9,  £42,147  and  £37,- 
178.  The  public  debt  stood  (1009)  at  £50,350. 
There  is  an  executive  council  and  a  legislative 
oounciL    The  President  is  W.  Douglas  Young. 
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DKAINAQE.  The  great  activity  in  extend- 
ing the  agricultural  areas  in  the  United  States 
by  both  irrigation  and  drainage,  which  has  been 
so  marked  for  the  past  few  years,  continued 
during  1900.  It  waa  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  1008  that  there  had  been 
drained  in  the  several  States,  under  local  drain- 
age laws,  an  area  of  15,889,000  acres.  This 
area  has  been  greatly  extended  during  the  year 
1909,  the  largest  areas  being  in  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. The  State  of  Florida  has  undertaken  the 
drainage  of  the  Everglades,  and  much  of  the 
land  in  this  great  swamp  has  been  sold  to  com- 
panies, which  are  putting  it  on  the  market  for 
settlement.  North  Carolina  enacted  a  drainage 
district  law,  which  has  made  possible  the  drain- 
age of  large  areas  in  the  coastal  plains  of  that 
SUte. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  activity  in  the  drainage 
of  wet  lands  outside  of  the  United  States  is  in 
Italy  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Po.  This  work  is  done  principally  by  the  gen- 
eral government,  which  exercises  control  over  all 
drainage  work.  Drainage  works  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  first  class  including  those 
which  are  built  primarily  for  the  improvement 
of  hygienic  conditions  and  those  which  in  ad- 
dition to  improving  agricultural  conditions  will 
Improve  the  hygienic  conditions.  Works  of  this 
class  are  built  by  the  general  government,  which 
bears  six-tenths  of  the  expense,  the  remaining 
cost  bein^f  distributed  as  follows :  One-tenth  by 
the  province  or  provinces  interested;  first,  by 
the  commune  or  communes  interested;  and 
second,  by  the  owners  of  the  lands  benefited. 
The  second  class  includes  all  drainage  works 
which  do  not  come  within  class  one,  and  they 
are  built  by  the  land-owners  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, under  concessions  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  laws  provide  for  the  organization  of 
drainage  districts,  and  the  making  of  loans  to 
such  districts  by  the  state  bank  of  deposits  and 
loans.  The  government  has  appropriated  funds 
for  the  construction  of  drainage  works  to  be  ex- 
pended during  the  years  1900  to  1938,  the  total 
sum  being  about  $40,000,000.  The  law  provides 
for  the  expenditure  of  two-thirds  as  much  more, 
or  nearly  $27,000,000,  by  the  provinces,  com- 
munes, and  interested  land-owners. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  16,000,000 
acres  of  land  needing  drainage  in  France,  and 
the  French  government  is  encouraging  its  re- 
clamation by  building  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant works,  by  providing  for  loans  for  their  con- 
struction, and  by  mainteining  a  technic^  foroa 
which  is  at  the  service  of  those  willing  to  eon- 
struct  drainage  works. 

Russia  in  Europe  contains  about  160,000,000 
acres  of  swamp  land,  most  of  which  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country.  Large  areas 
have  been  drained  by  the  government,  the  prin- 
cipal tracts  being  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  in  Poland.  In  Poland  the  area  af- 
fected by  the  canals  built  is  about  7,600,000 
acres,  about  1,000,000  acres  of  marsh  land  hav- 
ing been  turned  into  farms,  the  remainder  being 
timbered  lands  which  have  been  rendered  acces- 
sible by  drainage.  In  the  provinces  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Novgorod,  and  Pskov  the  area  of 
swamp  lands  is  about  10,000,000  acres,  of  which 
330,000  acres  has  been  drained.  The  Russian 
government  is  draining  large  areas  also  along 
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the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  to  promote  colon-  the  worthiest  manner  possible,  such  plays  as 

ization.  in  their  judgment  ought  to  be  produced.  The 

Dbainaqb  of  Tbbioated  Laivm.  In  all  coun-  financial  result  is  a  secondary  consideration, 
tries  where  irrigation  is  practiced  extensively,  The  New  Theatre,  the  most  costly  and  elabo- 
large  areas  of  lands  have  been  damaged  by  the  rate  playhouse  in  America,  was  opened  in  No- 
rise  of  ground  water  and  the  accumulation  ot  vember,  1909,  with  fitting  ceremony.  The  build- 
alkali  due  to  evaporation  from  the  wet  soil,  ing,  designed  by  Messrs.  Carr&re  and  Hastings, 
In  the  United  States,  up  to  the  last  few  years,  occupies  a  plot  facing  Central  Park  and  is  dig- 
tbe  practice  has  been  to  abandon  such  lands  nified  in  design  and  beautiful  in  detail.  It  seats 
when  they  became  unproductive,  and  bring  into  about  2500  persons.  Unfortunately  the  acous- 
cultivation  new  lands  on  higher  levels,  but  the  tics  are  not  good  and  radical  changes  in  the 
expense  of  this  proceeding  lias  brought  about  auditorium  may  have  to  be  made, 
efforts  to  reclaim  the  ruined  lands.  The  United  The  opening  play  was  Shakespeare's  Antony 
States  Department  of  iLgriculture  has  carried  otuf  Cleopatra,  with  Mr.  &.  H.  Sothem  and  Miss 
on  experiments  to  work  out  methods  of  re1ieT>  Julia  Marlowe  in  the  chief  parts.  It  was  re- 
ing  such  lands  of  both  surplus  water  and  alkali,  ceived  by  the  public  with  respectful  consider- 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  installation  of  un-  ation,  but  no  enthusiasm.  Other  plays  given 
der  drains  which  will  hold  the  ground  water  later  were:  The  Cottage  in  the  Air,  by  Edward 
below  the  root  zones  of  plants  will  prevent  dam-  Knoblauch,  a  light  comedy  concerned  with  the 
age  from  water,  and  that  repeated  applications  adventures  of  a  German  princess  who  flees  from 
of  water  alternating  with  deep  cultivations  after  court  etiquette  to  an  English  village,  with  more 
under  drains  have  been  put  in,  will  in  a  season  or  less  amusing  results;  Strife,  a  play  of  Con- 
or two  leach  out  the  salt  so  that  the  lands  will  test  between  capital  and  labor,  by  the  English- 
ftgain  produce  crops.  It  is  usually  the  low  lands  man,  John  Galsworthy,  who  mtkes  his  story 
iniich  suffer  most,  and  often  gravity  outlete  vivid  and  dramatically  effective;  The  Nigger,  a 
for  the  drains  are  not  available.  Under  such  drama  dealing  with  the  race  problem.  The 
condition  it  is  necessary  to  drain  the  water  to  leader  of  the  Southern  community  in  which  he 
sumps,  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  canals  or  Uves,  engaged  to  marry  a  woman  full  of  South- 
rivers  above  the  level  of  the  drained  lands.  The  cm  prejudice,  discovers  that  he  has  negro  blood 
area  of  lands  in  the  irrigated  parts  of  the  United  in  bis  veins.  Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal 
States  which  are  drained  in  this  way  is  not  was  revived,  but  not  in  a  manner  to  reflect 
large  as  yet,  but  it  la  being  recognized  that  irri-  credit  upon  the  establishment.  Don,  a  farce- 
gated  lands,  to  be  permanently  productive  must  comedy,  by  Rudolph  Besier,  an  English  author, 
have  good  drainage,  either  natural  or  artificial,  proved  to  be  amusing  in  spots, 
and  many  of  the  larger  irrigation  projects  now  The  company  engaged  at  the  New  Theatre  In- 
being  developed  include  in  their  plans  complete  dudes  a  number  of  competent  actors,  among 
systems  of  drains.  whom  are  Messrs.  E.  H.  Sothem,  Louia  Calvert, 

The  same  conditions  have  been  found  in  Egypt  Rowland     Buckstone,     Ferdinand  Gottschalk, 

and  India  by  the  English  engineers.   Practically  Matheson  Lang,  Guy  Bates  Post,  and  Jacob 

all  of  the  land  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile  must  be  Wendell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Harriet  Otis  Dellenbaugb, 

drained  continuously  as  well  as  irrigated  to  Mrs.  Sol  Smith  and  the  Misses  Julia  Marlowe, 

prevent  the  accumulation,  of  alkali.    Most  of  Rose  Coghlan,  Annie  Ruaaell,  Jessie  Bualey,  and 

ibis  drainage  water  is  ptimwd.   The  lands  tn  Leah  Bateman-Hunter. 

Upper  Egypt  have  natural  m-ainage.  If  the  plays  produced  at  the  New  Theatre  In 
Throughout  the  world  the  reclamation  of  1^09  did  not  achieve  the  measure  of  success 
swamps  and  wet  lands  offers  an  easy  means  of  hoped  for,  they  received  respectful  consideration, 
extending  the  agricultural  areas.  These  lands  When  the  acoustics  of  the  house  have  been  im- 
are  usually  fertile,  and  require  only  to  be  re-  proved  and  the  company  has  had  time  to  "  find  " 
lieved  of  their  surplus  water  or  to  be  protected  itself,  there  is  reason  to  expect  resulte  along 
from  overflow  to  become  among  the  most  pro-  the  lines  laid  out  by  the  founders  of  the  enter- 
ductive  lands.  prise.  More  than  two  thousand  new  plays  were 
•n-ni-u-.  ..  .  recei'»'ed  for  examination  at  the  New  Theatre 
DBAMA.  By  far  the  most  Important  event  during  the  year,  of  which  less  than  a  dozen 
of  1909  m  the  history  of  the  stage  in  the  were  found  to  warrant  serious  consideration. 
United  Statt-s,  was  the  opening  of  the  New  In  the  field  of  tragedy  the  year  was  almost 
Theatre  in  New  York  City,  an  establishment  barren.  Of  ambitious  purpose  and  some  artistic 
founded  and  equipped  by  a  number  of  rich  New  success  was  Mr.  William  Faversham's  produe- 
Yorkera,  whose  hope  is  that  it  will  accomplish  tion  of  Stephen  Phillips's  Herod,  a  play  long 
for  the  American  stage  what  the  ThMtre  Fran-  recognized  as  containing  remarkable  beauty,  but 
Cais  does  for  that  of  France,  or  the  Burg  Thea-  which  American  managers  had  been  averse  to 
tre  for  that  of  Austria.  The  fact  that  fully  trying.  Mr.  Faversharo,  an  actor  of  too  light 
half  the  plays  produced  upon  the  American  calibre  for  the  part  of  Herod,  deserves  corn- 
stage  are  of  foreign  origin,  Engltsfa,  French,  mendation  for  his  serious  and  dignified  treat- 
or  German,  and  that  the  actors  are  often  for-  ment  of  the  play.  Tn  the  last  scene  of  the 
eign-born,  makes  it  the  more  Imperative  that  drama  be  gave  a  picture  of  the  crazed  king 
the  productions  and  the  acting  in  some  one  that  was  theatrically  admirable,  especially  as 
American  theatre  shall  be  recognized  as  estab-  coming  from  an  actor  whose  best  work  has 
liahing  a  standard  of  excellence.  It  Is  under-  been  done  in  comedy.  Mr.  Robert  Mantell  re- 
stood  that  in  the  New  Theatre  plays  will  be  vived  Shakespeare's  King  John,  which  was  al- 
given  without  regard  to  the  question  asked  first  most  a  novelty  to  the  present  generation  of 
with  regard  to  any  play  by  any  manager :  Will  playgoers.  His  own  work  was  respectable,  if  not 
it  payt  inspiring.  For  the  rest  the  revival  only  served 
The  directions  given  to  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames,  to  show  once  more  how  futile  it  is  to  look  to- 
manager  of  the  New  Theatre,  and  his  associate,  day  for  actors  competent  in  elassie  drama. 
Mr.  John  Corbin,  to  whom  falls  most  of  the  Farce  comedy  in  slang  offers  no  training  for 
work  of  selection,  are  virtually  to  produce  in  tragedy  in  verse. 
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Miss  Maude  Adams,  in  an  English  version  of 
Schiller's  Joan  of  Aro  in  the  Stadium  of  Har* 
vard  University  at  Cambridge,  succeeded  at  least 
in  prraenting  a  series  of  stirring  pictures,  splen- 
did in  color  and  movement.  Her  Joan  was  as- 
tonishingly effective,  conaiderinff  this  delightful 
actress's  physical  limitations.  Nature  has  not 
cast  her  for  heroic  parts.  The  play  was  splen- 
didly given  from  the  spectacular  standpoint  by 
the  small  army  of  more  than  a  thousand  per- 
sons employed  in  It. 

In  the  field  of  serious  drama  another  play  by 
Eugene  Walter,  entitled  The  Eaaieat  Way,  held 
the  New  York  sta^  for  the  entire  year.  Hr. 
Walter,  in  his  Pa%d  in  Full,  a  drama  of  some 
power  and  much  theatric  vividness,  had  already 
proved  his  right  to  serious  consideration.  No 
young  man  seems  to  have  a  greater  faculty  for 
the  invention  of  effective  situations  or  better 
instinct  for  their  presentation.  It  is  therefore 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  in  The  Easiest 
Way,  a  really  powerful  play,  Mr.  Walter  wastes 
his  gifts,  so  far  as  any  moral  lesson  goes.  He 
sketches  the  downward  career  of  a  girl  whose 
instincts  are  good,  but  who  succumbs  to  temptar 
tion  under  stress  of  poverty  and  takes  "^the 
easiest  way."  The  play  owed  its  great  popular 
success  to  the  vivid  realism  of  the  several  types 
employed — ^the  girl  herself,  admirably  acted  by 
Miss  Frances  Starr;  the  rich  man-about-town, 
sensuous,  good-humored,  brutal  in  bia  relations 
to  women,  but  open-handed;  the  honest  lover 
who  is  willing  to  forgive  much,  but  not  every- 
);hing;  the  parasites  who,  in  certain  circles, 
stand  always  pointing  toward  this  "easiest 
way,"  and  so  on  through  a  long  list  of  figures, 
all  sketched  with  extreme  cleverness.  The  bru- 
tal frankness  of  the  dialogue  led  more  than  one 
critic  to  denounce  the  play  as  indecent.  Mr. 
Walter  in  reply  has  asserted  that  he  has  sim- 
ply exposed  one  case  of  a  thousand,  and  that  if 
he  can  make  people  take  up  the  problem  some 
remedy  may  be  suggested.  As  a  playwright  he 
suggests  none,  and  the  impression  femains  that 
too  often  the  easiest  way  is  the  only  way. 

In  welcome  contrast  to  the  sordid  grip  of 
The  Easiest  Way,  was  the  delightful  comedy  of 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back,  which,  after  a  long  period  of  euc- 
cess  in  London,  was  transplanted  to  New  York 
with  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  in  the  leading  part. 
It  is  an  entertainment  rather  than  a  play,  a 
succession  of  short  scenes,  almost  unrelated, 
and  portrays  the  power  of  one  sweet  nature  to 
leaven  an  astonishing  mass  of  viciousness.  The 
scene  is  a  middle-class  London  boarding  house 
in  which  are  a  landlady  who  has  seen  better 
days,  a  "  slavey "  with  a  heart,  a  broken-down 
army  officer  ready  to  sell  his  daughter  to  a 
drunken  gambler,  a  Jew  swindler,  a  "  painted 
lady,"  who  with  cosmetics  and  false  hair,  defies 
time,  and  several  other  types  of  vicious  selfish- 
ness, all  shallow,  all  scheming  in  a  thousand 
petty  ways  to  appear  what  they  are  not.  Into 
this  house  comes  a  stranger,  who  brings  to  the 
surface  the  grain  of  good  In  each  of  the  poor 
wretches  and  makes  it  grow  with  wholly  im- 
probable but  highly  amusing  results.  The  rou6 
repents  of  his  pursuit  of  the  "  slavey,"  the 
landlady  becomes  honest  in  her  dealings,  the 
girl  about  to  sell  herself  to  the  gambler  finds 
an  honest  lover,  the  painted  lady  drops  all  her 
shams,  the  Jew  swindler  turns  over  a  new  leaf, 
and  when  the  stranger  leaves,  the  house  has 
been  transformed  for  the  better.    It  is  all  im- 


possible, but  delightful,  full  of  exquisite  touches 
of  humor  and  pathos;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
add  that  the  public  crowded  the  theatre  for 
month  after  month. 

Several  ikamas  from  Vreucsh  sources  have 
made  an  impression  daring  the  year.  Mr. 
David  Belasco,  whose  stage-craft  counted  for 
much  in  the  production  of  The  Easiest  Way, 
brought  forward  an  adaptation  of  Le  Lis,  by 
MM.  Wolff  and  Leroux,  under  the  title  of 
The  Lily,  in  which  one  scene,  with  Miss  Nance 
O'Neill  as  the  central  figure,  was  acclaimed  as 
a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  power.  The  condi- 
tions set  forth '  are  essentially  European,  but 
sufficiently  dear  to  be  understood  here.  A 
woman  of  the  upper  classes  has  been  sacrificed 
to  the  prejudices  of  her  caste;  she  has  lost 
youth,  love,  happiness,  because  caste  preju- 
dices and  parental  selfishness  stood  in  her  way. 
When  she  sees  her  younger  sister,  to  whom 
she  has  been  a  mother,  about  to  tw  sacrificed 
in  similar  fashion,  she  turns  upon  her  family 
and  in  a  fierce  outburst  claims  for  the  sister 
the  right  to  love  as  her  birthright.  Miss 
O'Neill's  passionate  denunciation  of  the  system 
under  which  ber  life  had  gone  to  waste  was  a 
fine  bit  of  work  that  went  far  to  justify  many 
persons  in  their  high  estimate  of  this  actress, 
whose  past  successes  have  been  won  outside  of 
the  metropolis. 

M.  Bourget's  Divorce  was  also  heard  here  in 
an  English  version  by  Mr.  Stanislaus  Stange. 
Notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue 
— the  play  is  mostly  talk— it  failed  to  interest 
an  American  audience.  In  France  where  Uie 
divorce  problem  is  a  vital  one,  the  tangle  In 
which  a  dozen  persons  are  involved  was  inter- 
esting. Even  the  fine  art  of  Miss  Alary  Shaw 
failed  to  make  this  English  version  a  success. 

Still  another  play,  in  which  a  single  scene 
of  power  saved  a  production  that  might  other- 
wise pass  unnoticed,  was  the  late  Clyde  Fitch's 
The  City.  By  common  consent,  this  has  been 
acclaimed  as  the  strongest  work  of  a  play- 
wright whose  ceaseless  activity  resulted  mainly 
in  plays  of  purely  ephemeral  interest.  The 
City  gives  a  realistic  picture  of  the  miseries 
and  dangers  that  may  befall  those  who  for- 
sake the  safety  of  rural  life  for  the  glare  of 
the  large  town,  with  incidentally  an  unpleasant 
episode  in  family  relationship  that  might  hap- 
pen anywhere.    When  a  man  discovers  that  the 

f;irl  he  loves  is  his  half-sister,  the  drama  ends 
n  tragedy.  Mr.  Tully  Marshall,  as  an  un- 
fortunate victim  of  vicious  heredity,  played 
with  uncommon  power. 

The  Writing  on  the  Wall,  a  drama  by  Wil- 
liam J^  Hurlbut,  in  which  the  English  actress. 
Miss  Nethersole,  appeared,  was  an  indictment 
of  Trinity  Corporation  for  alleged  neglect  of 
the  tenement  house  laws  with  regard  to  fire 
protection.  The  little  son  of  a  rich  owner  of 
tenements  is  burned  to  death  in  one  of  bis 
father's  death-traps.  The  father  has  refused 
to  heed  the  warnings  of  the  proper  authorities 
and  has  declined  to  put  in  certain  fire  escapes. 
As  a  lesson  the  play  had  a  certain  value.  Miss 
Nethersole  as  a  bereaved  mother  was  moving 
in  some  scenes  of  agonizing  grief  despite  a  ten- 
dency towards  cloying  sentimentality.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  drama  was  too  uniformly  de- 
pressing to  hold  public  attention  for  long. 

A  play  in  which  police  procedure  was  vehe- 
mently attacked  was  Charles  Klein's  Third  De- 
gree.   An  unfortunate  and  innocent  man  sus- 
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pected  of  murder  is  forced  by  police  baiting 
into  admisBions  that  have  the  weight  of  a  con- 
fession  of  guilt.  He  is  really  hypnotized  by 
the  masterful  and  brutal  insistence  of  an  exam- 
ining police  captain  determined  to  prove  him 
guilty.  Of  course  in  the  end  his  innocence  ia 
shown.  It  haa  been  contended  that  the  gruel- 
ing police  examination  known  as  the  "  third 
degree"  is  unfair  to  the  prisoner  and  often 
results  ia  injustice.  Mr.  Klein  put  bis  case 
strongly,  and  had  the  help  of  two  excellent 
actors,  Mr.  Wallace  Eddingher  and  Miss  Helen 
Ware,  in  making  it  appealing  to  th«  public. 

The  Vampire,  by  Messrs.  Woolf  and  Viereek, 
had  an  idea  that  might  have  proved  of  more 
theatric  value  if  better  developed.  The  theme 
is  the  absorption  and  theft  of  a  man's  literary 
ideas  by  a  stronger  nature.  It  was  crudely 
worked  out.  Mr.  Kobert  Hilliard  found  popu- 
larity in  a  curious  melodramatic  medley  enti- 
tled A  Fool  There  Waa,  by  Porter  Emerson 
Browne,  In  which  dramatic  exposition  is  given 
to  Mr.  Kipling's  little  poem  of  the  Vampire 
woman  and  her  victim,  A  husband  blessed 
with  an  angel  wife  and  child,  strays  after  the 
temptress,  who  lures  him  to  destruction.  It 
is  trivial,  but  calla  for  mention  as  one  of  the 
plays  with  a  moral — that  husbands  should  not 
play  with  fire  in  the  shape  of  dangerous  ladies 
— which  survived  the  season. 

The  suffragette  movement  brought  to  tiie 
surface  a  play  from  England  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Robins  called  Votes  for  Women.  Miss 
Mary  Shaw  as  a  woman  who  converts  to  Uie 
cause  the  man  who  has  wronged  her>  was  a 
strong  figure  in  scenes  that  bad  far  more  in- 
terest in  England  than  here,  where  the  polit- 
ical allusions  were  but  vaguely  understood.  In 
Great  John  Ganton,  a  dramatization  by  J. 
Hartley  Manners,  from  a  novel  by  Arthur  J. 
Eddy,  a  good  aetor,  Mr.  George  Fawcett,  failed 
in  a  poor  play.  The  hero,  a  hard-hearted  busi- 
ness giant  of  the  Chicago  stockyards,  is  in- 
humanly severe  upon  his  sentimental  son  and 
the  son's  sweetheart  until  paralysis  and  the 
sweetheart's  tender  nursing  melt  a  stony  heart, 

A  play  by  Israel  Zangwill,  called  The  Melting 
Pot,  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  America 
is  God's  crucible  in  which  various  races  of 
Europe  are  fused  and  improved.  Out  of  the 
pot,  into  which  go  the  German,  the  Frenchman, 
the  Irishman,  the  Jew  and  all  the  others,  comes 
the  American.  This  is  Mr.  Zangwill's  theme, 
which  be  develops  with  much  ingenuity,  but 
with  too  obvious  a  reliance  on  sentimental  and 
patriotic  rhetoric. 

Cameo  Kirby,  by  Messrs.  Booth  Tarkington 
and  Harry  L.  Wilson,  was  a  sketch  of  the  old- 
time  Western  gambler,  three  parts  rascal  and 
one  part  hero,  who  fiourishes  in  cheap  fiction. 
The  baleful  influence  of  the  counting  room  upon 
the  editorial  conscience  in  newspaper  of&oR% 
was  brought  up  in  The  Fourth  Estate,  by  Jo- 
seph Medill  Patterson  and  Harriet  Ford.  A 
young  editor  sacrifices  love  and  fortune  rather 
than  suppress  an  article  he  considers  unjust. 
The  inference  drawn  from  the  play  is  that 
newspaper  owners  are  heartless,  mercenary 
wretches,  and  that  editors  are  too  often  their 
unwilling  slaves.  As  originally  presented,  the 
young  editor  inserts  the  article  so  obnoxious 
to  his  employer  and  blows  his  brains  out;  but 
the  eupptwed  clamor  for  a  happy  ending  led 
to  a  change  and  the  editor  steals  away  with 
the  e^rl  of  his  choice. 


Another  drama  of  far  more  importance,  in 
which  the  happy  ending  mars  a  strong  con- 
clusion, was  Henry  Bernstein's  Israel,  of  which 
an  English  version  made  a  deep  impression, 
although  the  theme — the  wicked  folly  of  Jew- 
baiting  in  polite  society — has  leas  interest  in 
France  than  here.  In  the  original  Paris  ver- 
sion the  play  ends  logically  in  the  suicide  of  a 
weakling;  in  answer  to  petitions  from  the 
Americiui  producer,  Mr.  Bemrtein,  probably 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  over  "  these 
queer  Americans,**  lets  him  live  and  laugh. 

In  the  list  of  new  dramas  that  made  some 
impression  during  the  year,  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas's  The  Harvest  Moon  deserves  a  place 
for  its  clever  treatment  of  its  central  theme, 
the  power  of  suggestion.  Suggest  to  a  man 
with  sufiScient  insistence  that  he  must  go  wrong 
or  right,  and  the  chances  are  that  be  will  fol- 
low the  suggestion.  In  this  case  it  is  suggested 
to  a  young  girl  that  she  must  go  wrong  be- 
cause her  mother  did  so  before  ber. 

In  light  come^  the  best  offerings  of  the 
season  came  as  usual  from  across  the  water. 
Mr.  John  Drew  was  fairly  amusing  in  Incon- 
stant (ieorge,  from  the  French  of  MM,  Flers 
and  Caillavet.  As  a  young  man  who  falls  in 
love  with  every  woman  he  meets  he  made  as 
much  as  possible  of  its  farcical  complications. 
In  Jkfr,  W.  S.  Maugbam's  Penelope,  Miss  Marie 
Tempest  brought  a  delightful  art  to  the  help 
of  slender  material.  Mr.  Laurence  Irving  pre- 
sented an  adaptation  of  M.  Brieux's  Bannetone 
as  The  AfUniiy,  a  comedy  with  the  trite  lesson 
that  illicit  unions  lead  to  trouble. 

Plays  from  novels  that  held  the  stage  for  a 
time  were  The  White  Sister,  which  the  late 
Marion  Crawford  made  from  his  story  of  that 
name;  The  Awakening  of  Helena  Ritchie,  in 
which  Miss  Margaret  Anglin  did  a  great  deal 
for  Mrs.  Deland's  story,  and  Septimus,  a  dnun- 
atization  of  Mr.  Locke's  clever  sketch  of  a 
modern  Don  Quixote.  Other  plays  of  1909 
which  may  be  cited  for  purposes  of  record  only 
were:  £.  C.  Carpenter's  Barber  of  New  Or- 
leans, produced  by  Mr.  Faversham;  Avery 
Hopwood'e  This  Won%an  and  This  Man;  Thomp- 
son Buchanan's  A  Woman's  Way,  to  which 
Miss  Grace  George  gave  some  charm;  Lee  W. 
Dodd's  The  Return  of  Eve;  Clyde  Fitch's  insig- 
nificant farce.  The  Bachelor;  J.  Hartley  Man- 
ners's  adaptation  from  the  German  The  Houa» 
Hernt  Door,  a  contrast  of  Christian  and  Jew  to 
the  latter's  advantage ;  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle's  Fires  of  Fate;  Charles  Klein's  Next  of 
Kin;  Miss  Mary  Johnston's  Ooddesa  of  Rea- 
son;  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  New  Lady  Banstoch; 
Francis  Wilson's  The  Bachelor's  Baby;  Roy 
Horniman's  adaptation  of  W.  J.  Locke's 
Idols;  Mr,  Maugham's  Th€  Noble  Spaniard; 
Leo  Ditrichstein's  is  Matrimony  a  Ft^turef  and 
a  roaring  farce  by  Miss  Mary  K.  Rinebart  and 
Avery  Hopwood  called  Seven  Days,  that 
achieved  success  out  of  proportion  to  its  merits. 

In  England  the  important  plays  of  the  year 
were  Pinero's  Mid-Channel,  a  strong,  if  at  times 
unpleasant,  story  of  a  woman  who  sacrifices 
everything  to  her  husband's  craving  for  worldly 
success;  W.  S.  Maugham's  Smith,  a  serious  at- 
tack upon  the  vices  of  society;  Rudolf  Besier's 
Olive  Lattimer's  Husband;  Ronald  McDonald's 
melodramaUc  The  Chief  of  Staff;  H.  C.  Car- 
ton's farce  comedy,  Mr,  TJreedy  and  the 
Countess;  the  same  author's  Lorrimer  Sabis- 
ton.  Dramatist;  and  Maeterlinck's  fairy  fantar 
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tuia.  The  Blue  Bird.  Henry  James's  eomedy, 
The  Bigh  Bid,  was  tried  and  called  by  the 
critics  a  delightful  talk  in  three  acts.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  found  no  particular  enthusiasm 
awaiting  his  Admirable  Baahville. 

English  men  of  letters  have  devoted  much 
thought  and  work  during  the  year  to  the  scheme 
for  a  Shakespeare  National  Theatre.  With  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  chair,  a  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  the  project  took  definite 
shape  and  preparations  are  under  va^  for  rais- 
ing the  money  necessary  for  the  building  and 
endowment  of  an  establishment  that  will  oe  an 
honor  to  the  British  stage. 

Le  Scandaie,  by  Henry  Bataille,  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  new  play  seen  upon  the 
Paris  stage  this  last  year.  A  fairly  good 
woman,  wife  and  mother,  falls  under  the  fas- 
cination of  a  blackguard,  by  whom  she  is 
dragged  in  the  mire.  It  is  a  wonderfully  clever 
study  of  the  expiation  paid  by  a  woman  for 
one  moment  of  folly.  Mme.  Berthe  Bady  and 
M.  Lucien  Guitry  played  the  leading  parts  with 
consummate  ski  11.  Le  Foyer,  of  Octave  Mir- 
beau;  Conmis-toi  of  Paul  Hervieu;  La  Furie  of 
Jules  Bois;  La  Route  d^Emeraude,  by  Richepin, 
and  a  romance  of  Ren€  Fauchois,  with  Beethoven 
as  the  chief  figure,  were  some  of  the  other 
French  plays  of  more  than  momentary  interest. 
La  Rampe  {The  Fooilighta) ,  of  Henri  de  Roths- 
child, was  a  curious  study  of  the  evil  effect  of 
stage  life  upon  a  woman's  character.  Vn  Ange, 
by  Alfred  Capus,  depicted  with  unsparing  real- 
ism Ibe  butterfly  of  Parisian  life.  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt lent  her  'art  to  a  portrayal  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc  in  a  play  by  Emile  Moreau.  The  dis- 
tinguished French  actress  also  appeared  as  the 
author  of  a  drama,  Cosur  d'Bomme  {Heart  of 
Man),  in  which  she  elaborates  the  idea  that 
man  is  by  nature  polygamous  and  that  mar- 
riage often  hinders  rather  than  helps  him. 
Jarnae,  a  romance  dealing  with  the  loves  of 
Francis  I.,  offered  the  Odfon  Theatre  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a  capital  picture  of  French  man- 
ners under  the  gallant  monarch.  Papillon,  by 
Louis  Beni^re,  was  a  clever  study  of  French 
workmen  and  aristocrats  brought  in  touch  by 
means  of  a  will  that  leaves  to  an  old  stone- 
cutter the  fortune  which  the  aristocrats 
think  should  belong  to  them.  Paul  Bourget, 
in  Im  Barricade,  shows  this  class  strife  from 
another  angle  of  vision.  In  La  Maiaon  de 
Dantea,  'Pml  Reboux  follows  the  picturesque 
fortunes  of  another  Carmen. 

Gerfaart  Hauptmann's  Oriselda  was  the  noted 
production  of  the  season  in  Germany.  The 
distinguished  poet  makes  the  story  of  Patient 
Grisel  the  groundwork  for  a  play  of  passion 
that  failed  to  satisfy  hia  admirers.  Neither 
was  The  Oerman  King,  a  fervidly  patriotic 
drama  by  the  late  von  Wildenbruch,  a  suooess, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Kaiser  Wil- 
limmi  who  staged  this  Hohenzollem  eulogy 
mnnificenee. 

In  Italy  d'Annunzio's  Fedra,  produced  in 
Milan,  disappointed  his  friends.  The  beat 
Italian  critics  characterize  it  as  a  tiresome 
series  of  feeble  monologues. 

During  1909  the  American  stage  lost  hy  death 
Clyde  Fitch,  a  playwright  of  indefatigable  in- 
dustry and  unquestioned  capacity  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  commonplace  types.  Mme.  Helena 
Modjaska,  whose  art  in  Shakespearean  comedy 
will  long  be  remembered  with  pleasure,  also 
passed  away  during  the  year.   In  France  the 


death  of  both  the  Coquelins  left  a  Toid  hard 
to  fill.  Constant  Coquelin  was  perhaps  the  most 
accomplished  comedian  of  his  time. 

The  American  stage  may  also  be  said  to  have 
suffered  in  the  retirement  of  William  Winter 
after  forty  years  of  service  as  dramatic  critic 
of  the  New  York  Tribuite. 

SBEDGING.  For  the  important  harbor 
improvements  in  progress  in  ports  of  the  world 
various  types  of  dredging  machinery  were 
being  used  in  1900  and  the  years  immediately 
preceding.  On  the  Fraser  River,  British  Col- 
umbia, there  was  used  a  Fruhling  dredge,  pur- 
chased in  190S,  where  a  scraping  device  or 
combined  with  a  suction  pipe  and  valves 
enabled  the  amount  of  water  mixed  with 
the  mud  and  sand  to  be  controlled.  This 
dredge  traveled  from  Europe  via  the  Suez 
Canal  and  Japan  and  reached  Victoria  March 
2,  1909.  Of  suction  or  hydraulic  dredgra  the 
United  States  government  maintains  a  number 
on  such  impoiiant  works  ss  New  York  Har- 
bor, the  Passes  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Gal- 
veston Harbor,  and  the  Columbia  and  Willa* 
mette  Rivers  in  Oregon.  In  1909  there  were 
24  in  use,  ranging  from  the  Qedney,  built  in 
1887,  to  the  1^'aveaink,  Raritan,  Glataop, 
and  Qalveaton,  built  in  1908.  The  first 
two  were  employed  on  the  Ambrose  Channel 
of  New  York  Harbor  (see  Habdobs)  and  on 
steel  vessels  290  feet  in  length,  with  two  20- 
inch  pumps  capable  of  dredging  10,000  cubic 
yards  daily.  The  Clataop,  leaving  Philadel- 
phia December  9,  1908,  made  a  voyage  under 
her  own  power  around  Cape  Horn  to  the  Paciflo 
coast,  reaching  Portland,  Ore.,  on  April  20, 
after  a  trip  of  132  days,  64  of  which  were  spent 
in  ports,  and  on  June  25,  1009.  began  dredging 
in  the  Columbia  River.  The  Cl<itaop  is  a  sted 
vessel  180  feet  in  length,  with  two  18-inch 
pumps  and  a  daily  dreoging  capacity  of  1910 
cubic  yards.  The  Oalveaton,  304  feet  in  length* 
with  two  20-inch  pumps,  was  used  during  the 
year  at  Galveston  Harbor,  Texas.  The  huge 
dredge.  Leviathan,  of  8500  tons,  which  was 
constructed  in  1908  for  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbor  Board  of  Liverpool,  was  in  active  use 
during  1909  and  was  one  of  a  fleet  of  five  at 
work  on  the  Queen's  and  Crosby  Channels  from 
which  in  a  year  12,500,000  tons  of  sand  were 
removed.  The  Leviathan,  which  is  a  twin- 
screw,  self-propelling  sand  pump,  hopper 
dredger,  has  a  capacity  of  10,000  tinis  Or  180»> 
000  cubic  feet.  Its  machinery  was  stated  to  be 
equal  to  fllling  its  hoppers  with  such  a  load 
of  clean  Mersey  sand  in  fifty  minutes,  and  in 
actual  work  during  the  year  it  removed  70,000 
tons  in  a  single  day  and  300,000  tons  in  a  week. 
Such  work  by  suction  dredgers  has  resulted  in 
deepening  of  the  Queen's  phannel  from  25  to 
27  feet  at  low  water  over  *a  width  of  800  feet. 

During  the  year  an  imusually  large  elevator 
dredge  was  in  operation  in  the  entrance  chan- 
nel to  Boston  Harbor,  taking  the  place  of  a 
dipper  dredge  previously  us^  on  this  work, 
which  involves  excavation  to  a  depth  of  35  feet 
below  low  water  level,  or  at  high  tide  working 
in  a  depth  of  50  feet  of  water.  The  depth  and 
exposure  to  weather  made  it  advantageous  to 
employ  an  elevator  dredge,  a  type  that  has  been 
used  but  rarely  in  the  United  States  for  such 
work,  but  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
Europe.  The  machinery  of  the  Denver,  as  this 
dredge  was  named,  was  installed  in  a  vessel 
with  heavy  oak  timbers  242  feet  in  length, 
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with  a  beam  of  36  feet  and  a  depth  of  21}  feet,  until  hia  death.    In  1886  he  was  president  of 

having  engines  of  700  horse-power.    The  buck*  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reforaied  Church, 

ets,  each  of  l\  cubic  yards  capacity,  run  in  a  He  was  a  delegate  at  many  important  confer- 

ladder  frame  at  a   rate   of   14   buckets   per  ences  and  was  Vedder   lecturer  at  the  New 

minute,  bo  that  the  dredging  capacity  with  full  Bruaswick    Theological    Seminary    in  1883, 

buckets  is   1100  cubic  yards   an  hour.     The  Among   bis   published   works  are:  Eiatorical 

bucket  chain  is  drawn  by  a  double  tandem  Sketch  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Qhent, 

compound     Bte<*ple     engine     with     cylinders  if.  Y.  (1876),  and  TnitAf  amf  I7ntn(tA«  o/ £oo* 

12x16x18  inches  and  separate  from  the  en-  iution  (1884). 

gines  driving  the  propeller  shaft  The  dredged  dby  DOCKS.  The  Pearl  Harbor  dry  dock, 
material  la  discharged  through  a  hopper  and  geven  miles  west  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  for 
ehute  into  mows  alongside.  A  continuous  feed  which  a  contract  was  awarded  in  1909,  prom- 
over  the  bottom  is  obtained  by  steam  winches  iggfl  to  be  the  largest  masonry  dry  dock  in  the 
acting  on  the  mooring  lines  and  a  width  of  world.  Its  plans  called  for  a  structure  1200 
channel  up  to  700  feet  can  be  made  at  one  feet  in  length,  or  capable  of  taking  the  largest 
time.  The  ordinary  yardage  excavated  m  a  vessels,  and  at  the  same  time  it  te  to  be  divided 
smgle  day  was  about  8000,  with  a  record  under  the  centre  hy  a  gate,  so  as  to  handle  two 
favorable  conditions  of  10,800.  In  a  single  smaller  ships  simultaneously.  It  was  deter- 
run  lasting  65  Dunutes  1476  cuhio  yards  were  mined  to  construct  at  the  beginning  only  one- 
excavated.    half,  or  a  portion  589  feet  in  length  from  outer 

SBOnOHT.    See  Fobebtbt.  sill  to  coping,  but  with  sufficient  depth,  44 

DBUM,  Richard  Coultoit.  An  American  """i  f  ,The  new 
army  officer,  died  October  14.  1909.  He  was  was  being  exca-vated  in  a  cwal  formation 
born  in  Greenborough,  Pa.,  in  1825,  and  studied  of  irregu  ar  aiaracter,  the  total  amount  re- 
for  a  time  in  Jefferson  College.  At  the  out-  be"i«^upwards  of  200,000  cubic  yards, 
break  of  the  Mexican  War  he  was  studying  exclusive  of  dredging.  It  will  be  built  of  con- 
law,  bnt  he  at  once  enlisted  as  a  private  in  thi  and  will  require  of  this  material  71.000 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry.  In  April  of  ^''^o*??^^  ""^ilf 
the  following  year  he  joined  the  Ninth  Infantry  construction  was  $2,000,000.  The  new  /oek 
as  a  second-lieutenant  and  fought  in  many  of  l]\  the  nucleus  of  an  important  United 
the  important  engagements  orthe  war.  For  states  naval  station  at  Pearl  Harbor,  which  is 
bravery  at  Chapultepec  he  was  brevetted  first  miles  from  the  sea  and  is  reached  by  a 
lieutenant.  Foftowing  the  war  he  served  in  channel  dredged  by  Umtod  States  govern- 
the  South  and  at  ^venworth,  Kansas,  and  F"™*  ^P^^^^  *3,S00,000.  Work  wm 
was  made  a  flrat-lieutenant  in  1860.  He  took  ^SH"  "Sf'^r^  Pj.  ^J''^  ^"f 
part  in  many  important  campaigns  against  the  '»  IS^n^^Sl,**  i^'^^^T^'ii^to  f^'^^^^f  «»* 
fndians.  In  1850  he  became  adjutant  and  ar-  ^^/^^  *°  feet  in  length, 
tillery  officer  at  the  artillery  whool  at  Fort  i^S  feet  wide  at  the  entrance  and  have  a 
Mour^w.  He  was  appointed  assistant  adjutant-  .^"^^  ^T?/  ^°  addition  to 
general  and  in  186lS«is  assigned  to  duty  at  "ts  cominercial  utility  this  new  dock  was  ex- 
San  Francisco,  where  he  rendered  many  useful  ^^^^.^""^^  f  8^^**  assistance  to  the  British 
services  in  connection  with  the  Indians  and  Ea8tern  waters  This  dock  is  but  a 
the  Mormons,  who  during  the  Civil  War  were  T'^'w  !''tf'?'"^«  t'^^l^f  ^improvements  cot- 
troublesome.  In  1865  he  was  brevetted  ^^^JPl^'^?  at  this  port,  which  involves  also  th^ 
brigadier-general  and  in  1869  was  made  a  col-  reclamation  of  80  '^l^^lJ^^^^^^^i^^^ 
onel.  He  served  with  General  Meade  and  with  Btruction  of  a  quay  6000  feet  in  length,  and  a 
General  Hancock  until  1873,  when  he  was  sent  26  acres  It  e^J'^"* ted  that 
to  Chicago  as  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  entire  project  would  cost  a^ut  $16,000,000 
Division  of  MissourL  He  took  ^gorous  meas-  ^^^o'™  lU  completion  some  nine 
ures  to  prevent  mob  violence  during  the  threat-  ye^i*^-   

ened  labor  troubles  of  Chicago  in  1877.  In  SUBUFE,  Edocabd  Marie  OmLLACUE.  A 
1878  he  was  transferred  to  the  adjutant-  French  artist,  died  May  27,  1909.  He  was 
general's  office  In  Washington  and  in  1880  was  born  in  Paris  in  1853,  and  was  the  pupil  of  his 
promoted  to  be  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  father,  Edouard  Dubufe,  and  of  Mazfrolle. 
of  brigadier-general.  His  proposal  in  1887  to  His  most  notable  work  was  in  large  allegorical 
return  captured  battle-flags  to  the  Southern  painting,  but  he  was  well  known  also  as  a 
States  caused  a  considerable  sensation.  Presi-  painter  of  figures  and  portraits.  Among  his 
dent  Cleveland  approved  the  proposition,  but  best  known  works  are  "  Sacred  and  Profane 
rescinded  the  order  when  protests  from  the  Music "  and  "  The  Trinity  of  Poets."  He  deco- 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  others  showed  rated  the  ceiling  of  the  foyer  of  the  ComMie 
strong  sentiment  against  it  He  was  retired  Frangaise,  and  portions  of  the  HOtel  de  Ville  and 
for  age  in  1880.  General  Drum  was  one  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  1889  he  received  a  first  class 
the  founders  of  the  Army  Mutual  Aid  Associa-  medal  and  in  the  earns  year  was  made  a  mem- 
tion,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  its  preai-  ber  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
•lent.  DTICET,  Thomas  James.  An  American 
DB.UBY,  John  Benjauin.  An  American  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  died  August  22, 
Dutch  Reformed  clergyman  and  editor,  died  IfiOfl,  He  was  born  at  Lismore,  Ireland,  in 
March  21,  1909.  He  was  born  at  Ehinebeck,  1843.  He  came  to  the  United  States  when 
N.  Y.,  in  1838,  and  graduated  from  Rutgers  but  five  years  of  age.  He  studied  at  the  Col- 
College  in  1858,  and  from  the  New  Brunswick  lege  of  St.  Francia  Xavier,  New  York  City, 
Theological  Seminary  in  1861.  He  held  a  pas-  and  the  Theolc^tcal  Seminaiy  at  Troy,  N.  V. 
torate  at  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  from  1864  to  1887.  In  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1868.  After  serv> 
the  latter  year  he  became  editor  of  the  CArts-  ice  at  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  and  8t 
iian  Intelligencer,  in  which  position  he  remained  Alichsel's,  he  founded  St  Leo's  Church  in  New 
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York  Cit^  In  1880,  becoming  Its  pastor.  He 
vas  prominent  in  movements  againat  municipal 
corruption  and  of  philanthropic  enterprises. 

DTTDLET,  WnxiAM  Wade.  An  American 
soldier  and  public  official,  died  December  15, 
1909.  He  was  born  at  Weathersfield,  Vt.,  1842. 
He  served  during  the  Civil  War  ia  the  Nine- 
teenth Indiana  Volunteers.  He  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  for  dibtinguished  services  and 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  los- 
ing his  right  leg.  During  the  administration 
of  President  Arthur  be  was  Commissioner  of 
Pensions.  In  1888  he  became  treasurer  of  the 
National  Republican  Committee  and  from  1880 
to  the  time  of  his  death  be  praetioed  law  in 
Washington. 

DUHAMEL,  Joseph  Thouas.  A  Canadian 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  died  June  5,  1909. 
He  was  born  in  Contrecoeur  in  I84I,  and 
studied  at  Saint  Joseph's  College,  Ottawa.  In 
18«3  he  was  ordained  priest  and  in  1874  be- 
came Bishop  of  Ottawa  and  was  apfuinted 
Archbishop  of  Ottawa  in  1886.  Through  his 
efforts  the  college  at  Ottawa  was  given  the 
powers  of  a  Catholic  university. 

DimXEBS  or  DI7NXABDS.  See  Bbeth- 
WES,  Chubch  of  the. 

DUBAITD,  Edwabd  Dana.  An  American 
economist,  appointed  in  1909  Director  of  the 
Census  Bureau  to  succeed  8.  N.  D.  N'orth.  He 
was  bom  at  Romeo,  Mich.,  in  1871,  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College  in  1893  and  from  1895 
to  1897  he  was  legislative  librarian  of  the  New 
York  State  Library.  In  1808-9  he  was  assist- 
ant professor  of  administration  and  finance  at 
Leland  Stanford  University.  He  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Com- 
mission in  1900,  serving  until  1002.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard  University.  He  acted  as 
special  expert  agent  in  the  United  States  Census 
Office  on  street  railways  and  electric  light  plants 
in  1902.  From  1903  to  1907  he  was  special 
examiner  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and 
from  1907  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  as 
director  of  the  census  he  was  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations.  He  is  the  author  of 
Financea  of  l^eto  York  City  (1898),  and  has 
contributed  to  economic  and  political  subjects 
in  various  economic  journals. 

DTJKHAlff,     JsBAEX    W.      An  American 

Klitical  leader,  died  June  28,  1009.  He  was 
m  in  Philadelphia  in  1856,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  brickmaking,  but  went  into  the  flour 
business.  In  1885  he  was  elected  a  police  mag- 
istrate in  Philadelphia,  and  was  reelected  in 
1890.  He  was  elected  State  Senator  in  1897, 
and  in  1900  was  appointed  State  Insurance 
Commissioner.  In  1908  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  State  Senate.  Senator  Durham  was  for 
many  years  the  practical  dictator  of  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  powerfnl  political  "bosses"  Uiis 
country  has  ever  known.  His  control  of  the 
machinery  of  government  was  so  complete  that 
until  1905  the  efforts  to  break  his  influence 
were  of  almost  no  avail.  His  defeat  came 
finally  in  the  year  mentioned.  The  United  Gas 
Improvement  Co.  wished  to  have  its  lease  re- 
newed for  75  years  for  $25,000,000.  A  deal 
was  made  between  the  company  and  Durham 
by  which  the  ordinance  providing  for  this  was 
to  be  rushed  through  the  Councils.    Public  In- 


dignation was  so  aroused  that  Durham  was 
thoroughly  frightened,  and  the  propcNsed  lease 
was  withdrawn.  At  the  same  time  Durham  an- 
nounced his  withdrawal  from  politics,  and  he 
remained  in  retirement  until  1908,  whoi  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  as  noted 
above. 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES.  The  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  the  Netherlajids,  lying  between  the 
Asiatic  continent  and  Australia. 

Area  a.nd  Population.  The  area  (in  square 
miles)  and  population  (1905)  are  reported  as 
follows : 


Area  Pop.,  1906 

Java  and  Madura   S0,7TS  80,098,008 

Island  of  Sumatra: 

Sumatra,  West  Coast  31,788  1,308.471 

Sumatra,  East  Coast  35.480  568,417 

Benkulen   16.666  413,301 

Tapanoei   16,261  204.269 

Lampongs   11,338  156,518 

Palenbang  63,716  796,354 

Atjeh  (Achln)   20,649  682,176 

Rlau  Unsga  Archipelago  16.378  112,216 

Banca                                          4,473  116.189 

BlUlton                                             1,870  36,868 

Borneo,  West  Coast   66,060  450,929 

Bomea,  South  and  Bast  Dlats.lS7,686  782,726 
Island  of  Celebes: 

Celebes   49.406  1,397,200 

Menado   22,176  436.406 

Molucca  Islands   44.038  407,419 

Timor  Archipelago   17,782  308.600 

Ball  and  Lombok                         4.063  623.635 

New  Guinea  to  141*  B.  LoDg.152,428  240.000 

Total   748,840  38.938.000 

Total.  1900    37,734,000 


The  foregoing  population  fifrur^s  for  the  moat 
part  are  necessarily  approximations,  and  the 
population  of  several  unexplored  regions  is  not 
included;  the  figures  for  Java  and  Madura, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  accurate.  In 
1906  Eurasians  and  persons  of  pure  European 
blood  numbered  80,010,  mostly  Dutch  and 
mostly  born  in  the  East  Indies;  Chinese,  563,- 
000;  Arabs,  29,000;  and  other  foreign  Orien- 
tals, 23,000.  The  principal  cities,  with  their 
populations  in  1005,  are:  In  Java,  Batavia, 
the  capital,  138,551 ;  Surabaya,  150,198; 
Samarang,  96,600;  in  Sumatra,  Palembang,  60,- 
085 ;  in  Borneo,  Banjarmassin,  16,708 ;  in 
Celebes,  Macassar,  26,145.  The  Dutch  main- 
tain religious  liberty.  In  1905  there  were 
among  the  natives  and  other  Orientals  about 
460,000  Christians.  Missionaries  (1906)  num- 
bered 205.  For  the  education  of  Europeans 
and  Eurasians,  besides  private  schools,  there 
are  public  elementary  and  middle-class  schools, 
with  upwards  of  22,000  pupils.  Government 
schools  for  natives  are  attended  by  about  135,- 
000  pupils,  and  private  schools  by  upwards  of 
100.500.  Schools  for  foreign  utientals  have 
over  12,000  pupils. 

Production,  Commeece,  sto.  The  principal 
products  are  sugar,  coffee,  cinchona,  tobacco, 
tea,  indigo,  tin,  coal,  salt,  gums,  hark,  and 
spices.  The  total  imports  and  exports  in  1906 
were  valued  at  234,888,000  guilders  and  330,- 
930,000  guilders  respectively;  in  1907,  247,- 
270,000  and  364,550,000  respectively.  Included 
in  the  foregoing  figures  are  government  im- 
ports and  exports  valued  at  11,061,000  and  16,- 
250,000  guilders  respectively  in  1906,  and  14,- 
625,000  and  17,008,000  respectively  in  1007. 
The  principal  exports  of  merchandise  were 
valued  in  1907  as  follows:    Sugar,  100,142,000 
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guilders;   tobacco,   55,451,000;   copra,   25,132,- philanthropic  movements  of  New  York.  He 

000;  petroleum,  21,844,000;  gums,  19^48,000;  was  a  member  of  the  Charter  Commission  for 

tin,    17,329,000;    coffee,    14,825,000;    gutta-  the  Greater  City,  and  was  a  director  and  trustee 

pereha,    12,010,000;    tea,    8,230,000;    pepper,  in  many  important  financial  Institutions  and 

7,211,000;  rattan,  6,660,000;  cinchona,  6,S02,-  was  largely  interested  in  many  philanthropies. 
000;  rice,  6^66,000;  hides  and  skins,  4,299,-      iy0TOH    GXTXAD'A,    or    SUBINAK.  A 

000;  nutmegs,  3,181,000.    About  three-fourths  colony  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  north  coaat 

of  the  exports  go  to  the  Netherlands.    In  1907  of  South  America.    Area,  about  49,845  square 

the   total   mileage   of   the   railways   reported  miles    (some   authorities   give  46,000).  The 

was  3157,  of  which  2595  miles  were  in  Java  population  is  estimated  at   84,113.  Capital, 

and  562  miles  in  Sumatra;   telMraph  lines,  Paramaribo,  with  34,870   inhabitants.  There 

8882  miles,  with  12,025  miles  of  wire  and  669  ^gre  in   1906   22  public   schools,  with  2487 

oflficea;  post-offlces,  1620.  pupils,   and   36   private  schools,   with  528S. 

GovEBNHENT.   FlRAKCB,  ETC.   For  adminis-  There   are   also  denominational   schools.  At 

trative  purpose*  the  Dutch  East  Indies  «re  the  end  of  1906  the  population  was  divided  ac- 

divlded  into  tm>  parts,  the  one  comprising  Java  cording  to   religions  as  follows:  Moravian 

(with  Madura),  where  the  Dutch  control  is  Brethren,   27,159;   Roman  Catholics,  15,529; 

complete,  and  the  other,  the  remaining  islands,  Hindus,  12,467;  Reformed  and  Lutheran,  9527; 

or  « Outposts,"  in  some  of  which  Dutch  au-  Mohammedans,  8418;  Jews,  1049.  In  1906 
thority  ie  merely  nominal.    There  »  a  gover-  g^g^j.   produced   amounted   to  12,635,400 

nor-general  (J.  B.  von  Heutsz  since  1904)  for  jjijog.  g^eao,   1,310.914;  rice,  1,496,163;  com, 

the  whole  colony,  in  whom  is  vested  both  execu-  g98,i27;   coffee,  218.000;   rum,  818,585  litres, 

tivB  and  legislative  power,  subject  to  the  ap-  ^nd  molaasca,  1,896,619  litres.    Gold  is  mined, 

proval  of  the  home  government.    He  is  nomi-  j^e  imports  and  exports  for  1907  amounted 

nated  by  the  sovereign  and  is  assisted  by  a  ^  6,903,000  and  5,838,000  guilders  (1  guilder 

council  of  five  members.   The  colony  is  divided  _      2  cents)   respectively.    The  export  of 

into  Residencies   (Java  and  Madura)   or  dis-  g^i^  |„  iggg  ^„  valued  at  1,611,966  guilders, 

tricts,  administered  by  either  Dutch  officials  jjj^  colony  had  about  29  miles  of  raflway  in 

or   native  chiefs.     The   Residents   and   other  jpgy^    Shipping  Sn  1907,  211  vessels  of  288,- 

Dutch  officials  govern  not  so  much  directly  as  000  tons.   The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1908 

through  native  functionaries.  „ere  3,547,000  and  4,402,000  guilders  respec- 

There  is  a  colonial  army  (separate  from  the  tively,  against  3,496,000  and  4,373,000  in  1907; 

home  army),  which  on  January  1,  1909,  num-  subvention  (1908),  856,000,  against  879,000  in 

bered  35,208  officers  and  men,  of  whom  10,785  1907     Estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for 

were  Europeans,  recruited  by  volunteers  from  ig^g^  3.957360  and  4,775,864  guilders;  subven- 

the  home  forces.    In  1909  that  part  of  the  tjo^^  809,302.   The  colony  is  administeivd  by  a 

Dutch  navy  stationed  m  East  Indian  waters  governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  council  ap- 

numbered  17  effective  vessels,  aggregating  23,-  pointed  by  the  Queen.    The  legislative  body — 

169  tons.  J.  tlie  Colonial  States — is  mainly  representative. 

Revenue    is    derived    chiefly    from    taxes,  -fjjo  Governor  is  R.  D.  Fock. 
monopolies  (opium  and  salt),  and  the  sale  of      ______  _  „ 

products  of  government  lands  and  mines.  Of  DTTTOH  EEFOBJIED  CHTTBCS.  See  Ra- 
the expenditure,  about  one-fourth  is  for  gen-  mbmed  Chubch  in  Amctica. 
eral  administration,  and  another  fourth  for  DUTCH  WEST  INDIES.  See  CtJBACAO 
the  army  and  navy.  Revenue  and  expenditure  and  Dutch  Guiana.  ' 
in  1908  amounted  to  175,142,396  guilders  and  DTNAUO  ELECTBIC  MACHINEBT. 
181,746,012  guilders  respectively.  For  1909  -jhe  developments  in  dynamo  electric  machinery 
estimated  revenue  was  181,540,117  guilders  and  J9Q7  j^Qg  ^g^e  largely  confined  to 
estimated  expenditure  193,938,592  guilders.  changes   in    large    turbine-driven  alternators, 

In  the  summer  a  violent  earthquake  occurred  ^he  improved  design  of  alternating-current  rail- 
in  Upper  Padang,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  life  ^.g^  motore,  the  introduction  of  silicon  steel, 
reported  at  200.  and  the  application  of  storage  batteries  to  al- 

DUTCHEB,  81LA8  Beldbit.  An  American  ternating-current  circuits  by  means  of  a  vari- 
capitalist  died  February  10,  1909.  He  was  able  ratio  converter.  During  1909  the  use  of 
born  in  Springfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1829,  and  was  turbine-driven  alternators  has  been  greatly  ex- 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  Caze-  tended  and  the  available  capacities  have  reached 
novia  Seminary.  He  taught  school  from  1845  the  remarkable  value  of  20,000  kilowatts.  No 
to  18S1,  was  engaged  in  railroad  work  from  great  advances  bave  been  made  in  the  economy 
1851  to  1856,  and  from  the  latter  date  to  1868  of  such  units  and  their  hold  on  the  Central  sta- 
was  in  mercantile  business  in  Kew  York  City,  tion  field  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  their 
He  soon  entered  politics,  and  in  I860  was  convenience  and  their  excellent  adaptation  to 
chosen  Supervisor  of  the  city  and  county  of  operation  in  parallel  on  complicated  systems. 
New  York.  He  resigned  from  this  office  and  Combinations  of  reciprocating  engine  units  and 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  became  one  of  low  pressure  turbine  units  have  fully  justified 
the  leading  figures  in  local  politics.  He  served  the  claims  of  their  promotors  as  a  means  of 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Com-  greatly  increasing  the  output  and  efficiency  of 
mittee  for  four  yean  (1869-1873),  and  during  existing  stations.  Much  progress  has  been 
that  time  he,  with  General  B.  F.  Tracy  and  made  in  the  design  of  producer  gas  units  cap- 
General  James  Jourdain,  practically  ruled  the  able  of  employing  the  cheapest  grades  of  fuel, 
city.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  pension  agent  Units  of  this  type  have  proven  a  great  aid  to 
for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York,  and  in  economy  in  small  stations.  European  engi- 
1877  he  was  made  Appraiser  of  the  Port.  In  necrs  have  introduced  alternators  operated  at 
1880  he  resigned  to  become  State  Superin-  30,000  volts,  but  American  designers  have  pre- 
tendent  of  Public  Works.  Mr.  Dutcher  was  an  ferred  to  remain  within  the  former  limits  of 
important  figure  in  the  political,  financial,  and  16,000  volts  in  order  to  insure  reliability. 
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A  promising  type  of  variable  speed  induc- 
tion motor  has  been  brought  out  during  the 
year.  It  has  a  stator  and  squirrel  cage  rotor 
of  the  usual  forms  separated  by  a  greatly  en- 
Urged  air  gap.  This  gap  is  occupied  by  a 
"  spinner "  of  cylindrical  form,  built  up  of 
steel  laminations.  Its  outer  surface  bears  a 
squirrel  cage  winding,  which  serves  as  a  second- 
ary to  the  tbree-pbase  stator  windings.  On 
its  inner  surface  is  a  three-phase  coil  winding, 
which  serves  as  a  primary  to  tbe  squirrel  cage 
of  the  main  rotor.  With  the  spinner  held  sta- 
timaiy  the  stator  is  on  open  circuit  and  the 
rotor  Is  driven  by  the  inner  winding  of  the 
spinner.  When  the  stator  is  excited  the  spinner 
Tevolves  and  exercises  either  a  cumulative  or 
differential  control  over  tbe  speed  of  the  rotor. 
By  a  proper  choice  of  the  number  of  poles  on 
tbe  stator  and  the  Inner  winding  of  the  spin- 
ner the  motor  is  given  three  inherent  speeds, 
with  intermediate  steps  obtained  by  resistance 
control. 

The  construction  and  successful  use  of  small 
alternators  giving  a  frequency  of  100,000  cycles 
per  second  was  a  mechanical  and  electrical 
achievement  of  exceptional  order.  The  greater 
part  of  the  progress  of  1009  is  found  in  the 
nigher  refinements  of  the  commoner  types  of 
apparatiu.  For  example,  tbe  commutator 
troubles,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  bugbear 
of  railway  motor  operation,  have  been  practi- 
cally eliminated  and  satisfactory  motor  per- 
formance is  now  largely  a  matter  of  heat  dissi- 
pation. 

In  the  realm  of  hydrchelectric  generators  the 
year  was  especially  noteworthy  for  the  at- 
tention given  to  tbe  equipment  of  low-head 
sites.  Units  of  4000  kilowatts  are  now  avail- 
able for  heads  as  low  as  7  feet. 

DTSENTESY.    See  Tbopical  Medicinx. 

EABTHQtJAXES.  The  record  for  1909 
showed  about  the  average  number  of  earth- 
quakes throughout  the  world,  but  fortunately 
none  to  rival  the  disastrous  occurrences  of  the 
few  preceding  years.  The  Messina  earthquake 
of  December  28,  1908,  continued  to  share  gen- 
eral attention  as  the  full  details  were  gradu- 
ally revealed  in  authoritative  accounts.  These 
substantiated  in  the  main  the  early  estimates 
of  damage  and  loss  of  life,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  marked  the  culmination  of  re- 
cent, if  not  all  historical,  catastrophes  attrib- 
utable to  natural  forces.  Of  special  interest  to 
students  of  seismology  was  the  completion  of 
the  final  report  of  the  California  Earthquake 
Commission,  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
brought  out  recently  by  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion. Few  earthquakes  have  affordwl  such  op- 
portunity for  investigation  since  the  develop- 
ment of  more  exact  methods  of  observation,  and 
the  report  should  prove  of  great  value  from  a 
practical  as  well  as  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point. 

The  following  list  includes  the  principal  dis- 
turbances during  the  year:  January  SS.  A 
destructive  earthquake  in  Central  Asia;  felt  in 
Chinese  Turkestan,  but  probably  centred  in 
the  province  of  Luristan,  Persia,  where  60  vil- 
lages were  reported  to  have  been  destroyed, 
with  from  5000  to  8000  deaths;  the  earth 
tremors  were  registered  all  over  the  globe. 
February  11.  A  eiight  shock  reported  through- 
out Porto  Rico;  small  property  loss.  May  It. 
Beported  shakings  in  provinces  of  Tacna  and 


Arica,  Chile,  on  this  and  previous  days.  Jwta 
8.  A  heavier  earthquake  in  the  same  region  as 
the  last,  partially  destroyed  the  city  of  Co- 
piapo.  July  8.  Severe  shook  experienced  In 
Turkestan  and  northern  India;  principal  dam- 
age at  Kerki,  Kurgan  and  Chitral.  September 
22.  Slight  earthquake  in  Calabria  and  Sicily, 
sufficient  to  overturn  some  of  the  ruins  left  by 
the  Messina  disturbance  of  1908.  October  20. 
American  and  European  seismological  stations 
reported  a  strong  earthquake,  which  was  not 
traceable  to  any  known  source  on  land  and  was 

{>robahIy  of  submarine  origin;  the  approximate 
oeuB  seemed  to  have  been  off  the  West  Indies; 
additional  shocka  from  the  same  region  appar- 
ently were  r^stered  at  intervals  tor  the  next 
two  months. 

Seisuoiaot,  In  an  investigation  of  the  Mes- 
sina earthquake  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Italian  Geographical  Society,  Dr.  Mario 
Baratto  found  that  the  chief  causes  for  its 
disastrous  results  were  the  damaged  condition 
of  the  buildings  due  to  preeedlng  shocks,  the 
nature  of  the  foundations,  and  the  wretched 
materials  used  in  tbe  structures,  which  were 
designed,  moreover^  after  plans  least  adapted 
to  seismic  conditions.  As  has  always  been  the 
case,  the  buildings  that  rested  upon  sand  and 
loose  rocks  experienced  the  greatest  damage. 
The  actual  loss  of  life  at  Messina  and  Reggio 
is  still  imknown,  but  outside  of  these  cities 
the  maximum  mortality  was  at  Cannitello, 
where  the  rate  was  43.7  per  cent.  Elsewhere 
the  rate  ranged  from  less  than  10  to  80  per 
cent.  In  the  matter  of  intensity  tbe  shodc  was 
far  inferior  to  tbe  Calabrian  earthquake  of 
1783. 

Tbe  possibility  of  forecasting  the  occurrence 
of  earthquakes  was  discussed  in  an  illuminat- 
ing paper  by  G.  K.  Gilbert,  a  member  of  the 
commission  that  investigated  the  California 
earthquake.  Classifying  the  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered under  the  general  categories  of  time  and 
place,  Professor  Gilbert  states  that  present 
means  suffice  to  delimit  with  approximate  ac- 
curacy the  regions  which  are  liable  to  heavy 
destructive  shocks  (malloselsms) .  This  class 
of  disturbances  is  a  concomitant  of  tectonic 
or  mountain-making  changes,  the  effects  of 
which  are  exhibited  superficially  in  the  frac- 
ture or  faulting  of  rocks.  Aside  from  the  in- 
formation derived  from  human  experience,  there 
are  several  criteria  applicable  to  the  rect^i- 
tion  of  such  regions.  The  existence  of  high 
mountains  is  per  ae  evidence  of  seismic  activ- 
ity, since  lofty  mountains  must  be  considered 
relatively  youthful  features  (or  they  would 
have  been  planed  down  by  erosion),  and  under 
the  principle  of  continuity  young  mountains 
of  uplift  are  presumably  in  a  state  of  growth. 
A  conspicuous  example  in  support  of  this  gen- 
eralization is  the  Mount  St.  Elias  group,  which 
rises  20,000  feet  from  its  base,  and  has  been 
shown  by  Ruasell  to  have  added  to  its  height 
in  recent  geological  times;  the  group  has  been 
the  scene  of  repeated  violent  disturbances 
within  the  historical  period.  The  presence  of 
fault  scraps  along  the  bases  of  block  moun- 
tains, BO  recent  in  origin  that  they  have  not 
been  obliterated  by  erosion,  is  equally  sugges- 
tive of  activity.  Again  a  rift  topography  like 
that  in  California,  which  was  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  recent  disturbance,  afl'ords 
evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes. 
W^ith  these  aids  and  with  the  benefit  of  records 
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extending  over  a  consider&ble  period  of  time  Jenke,  of  Cornell  University,  and  others;  "A 
the  rec<^ition  of  malloseismic  regions  offers  Discussion  of  the  Subject  of  Taxation,"  by  Pro- 
no  insuperable  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  feasor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
the  relation  of  earthquake  danger  to  time  is  sity,  Henry  Higgs,  of  London,  and  LawBon 
much  less  definite,  and  there  is  less  promise  Purdy,  of  New  York  City.  The  attendance  at 
of  future  accomplishment  in  that  field.  The  this  meeting  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
various  hypotheses  of  rhythmic  occurrence,  the  Association.  By  reason  of  the  unusual  in- 
alternation  between  different  parts  of  a  region,  crease  in  membership  in  the  preceding  year  over 
and  precipitating  factors  have  not  been  suffi-  400  new  members  were  added.  By  a  distinct 
ciently  tested,  however,  to  permit  final  judg*  change  of  publication  policy  voted  at  the  meet- 
ment  of  their  value.  On  the  whole  it  is  more  ing  of  1909  it  was  decided  to  establish  not  later 
important  to  know  the  places  of  danger  than  than  January  1,  1911,  a  new  economic  journal 
the  times,  since  if  the  former  are  recognized  in  place  of  the  two  seta  of  publications  issued 
the  adoption  of  precautions  in  buildiii|;  and  by  the  Association  and  to  call  this  new  journal 
construction  will  insure,  not  only  the  diminu-  The  American  Economical  Review,  to  be  in 
tion  of  financial  loss,  but  also  of  life.  charge  of  an' editor  elected  by  the  Association, 
A  constant  feature  of  earthquake  records  and  six  associate  editors.  New  enthusiasm  was 
made  by  seismographs  is  the  division  of  tlie  shown  by  all  the  members  present  for  the  As- 
tracing  into  distinct  parts,  which  have  come  sociation  and  its  work.  The  officers  elected  to 
to  be  known  as  the  'first  preliminaries,  second  serve  for  the  year  1910  were  as  follows:  Preal- 
preliminaries  and  main  phases.  This  differen-  dent,  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  of 
tiation  is  explained  by  Montessus  de  Bellore  Illinois;  Vice-Presidents,  Frank  L.  McVey, 
OS  due  to  the  varied  character  of  the  vibra-  University  of  North  Dakota;  Herbert  J,  Davoi- 
tions  that  are  set  up  by  the  disturbance.  The  port,  University  of  Missouri;  Alvin  S.  Johnson, 
first  preliminaries,  which  travel  at  a  maximum  University  of  Texas;  Secretary,  T.  N.  Carver, 
speed,  are  probably  propagated  as  longitudinal  Harvard  University. 

waves,  the  second  preliminaries  as  transverse  ECONOMIC   ENTOXCOLOGY.     See  £in»- 

waves,  while  the  main  phase  consists  of  a  mul-  uoloqt. 

tiple  wave  motion  that  represents  the  destruc-  - 

ti?e  shock.  ECONOMIC  GEOLOOT.   See  Gbologt. 

EAST  AFBICA,  Bbitish.  See  British  ECUADOB.  A  South  American  republic  on 
East  Ateica..  '™  Pacific  coast  between  Colombia  and  Peru. 

The  capital  is  Quito, 

EAST  AFBICA,  Gebmait.  See  GebKAN  Area  and  Population.  The  16  provinces  and 
East  Africa.  one  territory  (the  Galapagos  Islands,  area,  2400 

ECLIPSE.    See  Astbonout.  square  miles,  population  400),  have  an  esti- 

-BCONOMTn     ASSOrTATTOW      AiLnr»T*^»w  118,627  square  miles;  estimated 

ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN,  population,  1,272,000  or,  including  uncivilized 
A  learned  society,  founded  m  1885  for  the  en-  Qans.  1,400,000.  The  greater  >rt  of  the 
eouragement  of  economic  studies  and  the  pub-  population  is  Indian;  mestizos  n^her  about 
hcation  of  papers  thereon.  The  Aasoc.ation  400,000,  and  persons  of  unmixed  white  descent 
holds  annual  meetings  in  the  latter  part  of  De-  „e  few.  The  principal  towns,  with  population, 
cember  in  different  cities  la  the  United  States,  are:  Quito,  50,841  (1900) ;  Guayaquil,  61,' 
The  meeting  in  1909  was  of  particular  im-  OOO;  Cuenca,  30,000;  Riobamba,  18,000.  In 
portauM  and  interest,  as  it  celebrated  the  1909  Quito  was  reported  to  have  about  75,000 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Society's  found-  inhabitants,  and  Guayaquil  between  75,000  and 
Sng.  U  ™  hrid  in  conjunction  with  the  Amer-  go.OOO.  Primary  instruction  is  free  ^  com- 
ican  Historical  Association  and  several  other  pulaory.  Public  primary  schools  number  about 
societies  in  New  York  City  from  December  hqo.  There  are  rome  provisions  for  secondary, 
27-31.  Many  men  of  high  public  position  were  higher,  and  technical  Education.  The  Romul 
preBent,  including  Governor  Hughes.  Mayor  Catholic  is  the  established  church  of  the  state. 
McCrellan,  Hon.  Joseph  Choate  the  President  I„du8THIE8.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  in- 
and  Board  of  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  dustry,  and  cacao  the  staple  products  Thrcacao 
and  others.  Among  the  foreign  economists  and  plantations  are  upwards  of  5000  in  number,  with 
representatives  of  learned  societies  were  Hon.  gome  61,000,000  trees.  The  crop  in  1907 
James  Bryce,  Ambassador  from  Great  Britain;  amounted  to  10,670,000  kilos;  in  1908,  31,900.000 
Hr.  Hemy  Higgs,  representing  the  Royal  Eco-  kilos;  in  1909  (estimated),  29,000,000  kilos, 
nomio  Society  of  London;  Professor  James  Rjce  is  produced  annually  to  the  amount  of 
Mavor,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  Mr.  about  40,000,000  pounds,  which  is  not  quite 
James  Bonar,  Deputy  Master  of  the  Canadian  enough  to  supply  the  home  demand.  The  esti- 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint.  Among  the  im-  mated  annual  production  of  coffee  is  about  7,- 
portant  addresses  and  papers  read  were  the  000,000  pounds;  sugar,  16.000,000  pounds;  v^- 
foUowing:  "Historical  Account  of  the  Found-  table  ivory  nuts,  48,000,000  pounds;  rubber, 
ing  of  the  Association,"  Professor  Richard  T.  over  1.000,000  pounds.  Various  metals  and 
Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  "The  minerals  occur,  including  gold,  silver,  copper, 
^ork  of  the  American  Economic  Association,"  iron,  lead,  coal,  and  sulphur,  but  mining  has 
by  Professor  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  and  not  attained  any  great  importance.  The  lead- 
others  ;  *'  Dynamic  Economics,"  by  Signore  ing  manufacturing  industry  is  the  plaitiiu  of 
Pantaleoni,  of  Italy;  "Theory  of  Wages,"  by  Panama  hats,  ^ere  are  a  number  of  foun- 
Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard  Univer-  dries,  sugar  refineries,  flour  mills,  and  ice  plants, 
sity;  "The  Valuation  of  Public  Service  Cor-  and  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  vari- 
porations,"  by  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  Univer-  ous  articles  of  common  use,  as  matches,  liquors, 
sity  of  Michigan;  "A  Discussion  of  Trusts,"  by  leather  goods,  soap,  cotton  and  woolen  blankets, 
Francis  Walker,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  Victor  and  bags.  These  factories  are  mainly  in  Guays- 
Morawetz,  of  New  York  City,  Professor  J.  W.  quil  and  Quito. 
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Foumr  Cohiiebce.  Imports  and  exports 
Aave  been  valued  in  sncres  as  foUowa: 


1901  1907  1S08 

Imports   17,011,606      19.6»9,67»  2e,BS4,7Sl 

Exports   »,H4.7U      28,&06,W<  26,669,207 

The  principal  imports  are  textiles,  food-stuffs, 
iron  msnufaetnree,  clothing  and  wines  and 
liquors.  The  leading  exporta  in  1008  were: 
Cacao,  70,662,042  pounds,  valued  at  20,877,000 
sncres  (over  one-naif  to  France) ;  v^table 
Wory,  1,600,000  Bucres ;  Panama  hats,  1,599,000 
sucres;  rubber,  1,207,000.  sucres;  cofTee,  1,136,- 
000  sucres;  hides  and  skins,  388,000  sucres.  Im- 
ports from  and  exports  to  the  countries  com* 
mercially  most  important  were  valued  as  fol- 
lows: Great  Britain,  7,204,000  sucres  and  3,< 
523,000  sucres  respectively;  Germany,  4^98,000 
and  1,984,000;  United  States,  4,007,000  and  7,- 
743,000;  France,  1,477,000  and  10,106,000. 

CauinmicATlONS.  In  1008  there  were  S2S 
miles  of  rsilway  and  2570  miles  of  telegraph 
line.  The  first  train  from  Guayaquil  over  the 
newly  completed  road  to  Quito  (286  miles) 
reached  the  capital  June  25,  1908.  On  the  6th 
of  the  following  August,  work  was  begun  on 
the  line  from  Huigra  to  Cuenca  (alwut  92 
miles),  to  be  completed  within  28  months.  This 
road  will  pass  through  the  rich  cotU  and  agri- 
cultural district  of  southern  Ecuador,  connect- 
ing it  with  Guayaquil  and  Quito.  A  railway 
is  projected  from  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  a  port 
about  100  miles  north  of  Guayaquil,  to  Quito| 
one  from  Vargas  Torres  to  Ibarra  (about  126 
miles) ;  one  from  Manta  to  Santa  Ana;  and 
another  from  Ambato  to  the  Arajuno  River. 
As  projected,  the  last  three  lines  mentioned  are 
to  use  electric  motive  power  and  be  open  to 
traffic  in  1914.  There  is  considerable  river  navi- 
gation. During  1907  entries  at  the  port  of 
Guayaqnil  aggregated  202  steamers  and  8  sail- 
ing vessels,  with  a  registry  of  422,344  tons; 
more  than  half  were  British,  57  Chilean,  37 
German,  and  only  one  American.  In  1008  184 
vessels  of  390,333  tons  entered,  and  185  of  390,- 
336  tons,  cleared. 

FiKANce.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  sucre, 
worth  48.865  cents.  Revenue  and  expenditure  in 
sncres  are  reported  as  follows: 


1906  1907  1908 

Revenue   12,188.000      12.724,667  12,575,700 

Expenditure...  13,237,180      15,401,786  1Z.674,6W 


About  70  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  is  derived 
from  import  and  export  duties.  The  estimated 
'  expenditure  for  1908  was  2,077,590  sucres  less 
than  the  figure  given  above;  the  larger  items 
of  the  estimate  were :  War  and  marine,  2,- 
260,000  sucres;  debt.  1,950.000;  public  instruc- 
tion, 1,120,000;  public  works,  1,000.000.  The 
outstanding  foreign  debt  in  December,  1008,  is 
reported  at  10,808,000  sucres;  internal  debt, 
October,  1908,  8,380,135  sucres. 

Natt.  There  are  one  torpedo  launch,  one 
transport,  and  one  lighter,  with  about  180  men. 

Abmt.  The  estimated  strength  of  the  active 
army  is  4350  officers  and  men,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  National  Guard  of  about  90,000.  The 
laws  providing  for  compulsory  service  are  not 
rigidly  enforced. 

OovcBNUENT,  ETC.    The  executive  authority 


is  vested  in  a  president,  who  is  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years  and  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet 
of  five  meml>ers.  The  legislative  power  de- 
volves upon  a  congress  of  two  houses,  tlie 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
President  in  1909  was  General  Eloy  Alfaro,  who 
was  inaugurated  January  1,  1907.  Tlie  prov- 
inces are  administered  by  governors  appointed 
by  the  President. 

In  1000  a  serious  railway  accident  occurred 
on  February  24,  near  Riobunba,  where  a  train 
left  the  track  and  was  thrown  over  a  cliff,  kill- 
ing twenty  and  injuring  forty  others. 

E0irA3X>BIAN  EZFOSITIOK,  National. 
See  SxFmiTiona. 

EDDT,  WiLLlAU  Abkkb.  An  American 
meteorologist,  died  December  26,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  New  York,  in  1858,  and  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  Belvedere,  111.  He  took  a  preparatory 
course  in  Chica^  University.  In  early  life  he 
engaged  in  business  as  an  accountant  and  in 
1890  he  began  experiments  in  kite-fiying.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  the  currents  and 
layers  of  air  which  are  constantly  shifting 
about,  and  in  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  some 
method  for  using  them  to  advantage.  He  sent 
up  many  kites  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
of  his  own  design  and  arrangement  in  carrying 
out  his  experiments.  In  the  summer  of  1896 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  up  kites  with 
a  camera  attached  and  taking  pictures  from  a 
great  height.  In  1003  he  made  a  miniature 
aeroplane,  modeled  after  the  plan  of  Alexander 
Graham  Belt's,  and  by  means  of  a  cord  treated 
with  a  solution  of  saltpetre  he  bound  the  model 
to  an  immense  kite.  Before  sending  up  the 
kite  he  set  fire  to  the  cord,  which  burned  »owly 
and  released  the  al^roplane  at  a  considerable 
height.  He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  an 
added  weight  and  a  reliable  motor  was  all  that 
was  needed  to  prove  to  the  world  the  possibility 
of  the  ai^roplane  as  a  means  of  traveling.  Mr. 
Eddy  smt  some  of  his  kites  to  a  height  of  nearly 
7000  feet.  He  made  a  record  of  the  temperature 
marked  on  his  thermometers  at  different 
heights  and  asserted  that  these  temperatures 
foretold  what  changes  of  temperature  might  be 
expected  within  the  next  twelve  hours  on  the 
earth  below.  He  was  interested  in  tlie  problent 
of  flotation  in  the  air  and  made  many  experi- 
ments in  that  direction.  He  constructed  also 
various  devices  to  measure  tlie  tremors  of  the 
earth.  These  consisted  of  tops  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  on  strings  and  spinning  on  plates  of 
smoked  glaas.  Any  trembling  of  vie  string  was 
recorded  by  the  tops  on  the  gTass. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  Na- 
tional.  See  Kducation  in  the  United  States. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
reported  in  1909  that  16,890,818  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  in  1908.  They 
were  accommodated  in  2.59,355  schoolhoui^efi, 
valued  at  $858,655,200,  and  instructed  by  104,- 
414  men  and  376,002  women  teachers  who  re- 
ceived 9202,047,814  in  aalaries.  Other  expenses 
brought  the  total  expenditure  up  to  $336,898,- 
333,  an  average  of  $28.26  per  pupil  or  $3.90 
per  capita  of  the  entire  population.  The  equip- 
ment is  improving  and  the  number  and  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  are  more  than  keeping  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  country.  But  so  long  as 
one-fourth  of  the  States  spend  than  $15  per 
pupil  and  one-fourth  npend  more  than  $35  there 
IB  opportunity  for  further  development.  The 
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variation  between  the  lowest  expenditure,  $0.37i  American  education.  Similarly,  tlie  neeesAity 
and  tlie  higliest  $7:2.15,  is  obviously  too  large,  for  civic  training  waa  more  widely  disciuned 
The  reports  of  tlie  new  Commigaioner  of  IM-  than  ever  before  and  more  attention  was  directed 
ucation  have  been  widely  appreciated  for  their  to  practical  agencies  for  its  attainment,  such  as 
prompt  appearance,  the  condensation  and  inter-  the  George  Junior  Kepublics,  the  "  school  cities  " 
pretation  of  their  statistics,  and  their  timely  dia-  inaugurated  in  New  York  in  1807,  and  the 
eussion  of  significant  topics.  The  practically  "Rochester"  or  school  civic  club  movement, 
unanimoua  demand  of  educators  has  not,  how-  The  fields  of  health,  hygiene  and  physical  ed- 
ever,  yet  moved  C'ongress  to  make  poBsible  a  ucation  showed  steady  ^velopment.  In  forty- 
large  extension  of  the  Ilurcau's  work.  Instead  three  cities  school  nurses  give  hygienic  instrue- 
of  the  requested  doubling  of  its  income  of  $07,-  tion  in  homes,  in  flfty-six  nurses  take  children 
500,  an  increase  of  only  $4700  was  granted  for  to  dispensaries  or  instruct  parents  at  the 
litOO-lO.  schools,  ninety-eiglit  distribute  cards  of  hygienic 

The  forty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  instruction,  117  attend  to  dental  and  170  to 
National  Kducation  Association,  meeting  in  breathing  defects.  Most  of  these  results  hav<9 
Denver  in  July,  declared  its  belief  in:  (1)  been  attained  in  the  last  five  years,  many  of 
education  as  the  chief  foundation  of  democracy,  them  through  volunteer  organizations.  Few 
(2)  the  development  of  commercial  and  induB-  such  benefits  are  aa  yet  available  for  pupils  out- 
trial  training,  along  with  (3)  cultural  oppor-  side  of  cities.  The  HassachuBetts  State  Board 
tunitles  for  all,  (4)  the  improvement  of  super-  of  Education  and  the  New  York  Cit^  Bureau  of 
vision  and  teaching  and  the  exclusion  of  secret  Municipal  Research  have  issued  publications  con- 
organizations  from  schools,  (6)  the  importance  cerning  the  physical  welfare  of  school  children, 
of  training  for  citizenship,  (6)  of  the  work  of  Chicago,  Boston  and  New  York  have  had  inter- 
the  American  School  Peace  League,  of  (7)  more  eating  results  with  open-air  classes  or  with 
systematic  attention  to  physical  education,  (8)  classes  in  rooms  with  wide-open  windows.  The 
liptter  training,  longer  tenure  and  more  nearly  temperature  of  all  Chicago  school  rooms  has 
commensurate  compensation  for  teachers,  (9)  been  lowered  and  they  are  to  be  aired  thoroughly 
the  use  of  school  equipment  for  community  in<  several  times  a  day.  The  United  States  Bureau 
tereats,  and  (101  the  consolidation  of  rural  of  Education  has  issued  a  bulletin  concerning 
schools.  The  twelfth  annual  conference  for  ed-  the  feeding  of  school  children, — its  ideal  compo- 
ucation  in  the  South,  meeting  in  Atlanta  in  sition  and  service,  the  problems  to  be  overcome, 
April,  found  that  high  schools  in  the  region  organizations  which  are  working  in  the  field,  and 
were  increasing  at  the  rate  of  100  a  year  and  systems  and  schools  where  progress  has  been 
State  and  local  appropriations  at  the  rate  of  made.  Tlie  American  School  Hygiene  Associa- 
more  than  two  million  dollars  annually,  and  tion  and  similar  bodies  continued  to  urge  the 
adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  improvement  general  hygienic  aspects  of  physical  instruction 
of  county  supervision,  the  better  training  ot  and  of  athlcties.  Washington,  New  York,  Bos- 
teacbcnt,  and  increased  appropriations  for  the  ton  and  New  Haven  prohibited  football  in  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education.  Especial  atten-  schools.  Boston  required  all  high  school  pupils 
tion  was  given  to  the  problem  of  rural  education  to  learn  to  swim.  New  York  placed  physical 
and  to  the  measures  lor  its  improvement  which  training  on  a  parallel  with  other  branches  in 
have  already  been  undertaken  by  26  States, —  grading  for  promotion  and  graduation.  The 
consolidation  of  schools,  text-book  commissions.  National  Playground  Association  at  its  third 
better  distribution  of  appropriations,  better  annual  congress,  held  in  Pittsburgh  in  May, 
snpervision,  free  transportation  of  pupils,  and  reported  the  establishment  of  playgrounds  in 
compulsory  conventions  of  teachers.  Two-thirda  more  than  350  cities,  and  the  support  of  the 
of  the  population  are  afi^ected  by  these  measures,  movement  by  municipalities,  associations,  insti- 

Voeational  and  civie  training  also  were  cen-  tutions  and  settlements.  A  corresponding  de- 
tres  of  much  attention  during  the  year.  The  velopment  in  athletics,  folk  dances,  festivaU 
general  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school  imme-  and  pageants  was  also  reported — a  happy  ednca* 
diately  after  the  age  for  compulsory  attendance,  tional  profiting  from  the  pleasure  of  fulfllling 
the  rapid  development  of  private  technical  insti-  national  dramatic  and  play  instincts, 
tutions,  the  efforts  of  the  National  Society  for  Although  college  authorities  found  fortunate 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education, — ^which  results  in  a  similar  cooperation  with  student 
held  its  third  convention  at  Milwaukee  in  De-  secret  societies,  these  were  made  a  cause  for 
cember — and  their  endorsement  by  the  National  expulsion  or  suspension  from  the  schools  of  Chi* 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and,  most  cor-  eago  and  Denver.  California  passed  a  law 
dially,  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor —  against  such  school  organizations,  bnt  the  At- 
these  were  items  of  public  opinion  that  ap-  tomey-General  of  Michigan  reinstated  a  pupil 
peared  to  demand  immediate  recognition.  The  who  had  been  expelled  under  a  similar  law.  No 
investigations  of  the  Mansachuaetts  Industrial  other  large  question  of  discipline  arose  and 
Commission,  created  in  1905,  resulted  in  the  col-  none  of  morals.  An  American  committee,  ap- 
lection  and  dinnemination  of  important  informa-  pointed  by  the  International  Moral  Education 
tion  upon  the  suhjeet  and  the  reorganization  of  Conference  which  met  in  London  in  1907,  is  at 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  under  a  work  upon  a  plan  for  moral  education  in  the 
commissioner  favorable  to  industrial  education,  sehools.  Meanwhile  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
The  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  ain  has  published  a  plan  successfully  carried  out 
outlined  a  simplified  curriculum  for  the  ele-  in  schools  in  that  State  and  the  superintendent 
mentary  school  to  be  followed  by  commercial  of  schools  of  Philadelphia  is  tratlng  In  thai 
and  industrial  as  well  aa  acndemic  high  schools,  city  a  plan  of  the  National  Character  Develop* 
Similar  changes  wpre  approximated  elsewhere,  ment  Ijeague,  of  which  he  is  president.  A  new 
It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  in  1909  the  de-  law  requires  Illinnis  teachers  to  give  weekly  in- 
sirability  of  vocational  education  in  the  public  struetion  in  the  humane  treatment  of  animals, 
schools  became  generally  acknowledged  and  its  There  are  now  4703  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
practical  realization  was  undertaken, — one  of  the  Hchools  with  1.197.913  pupils,  both  numbers  rep- 
moat  far-reaching  departures  in  the  history  of  resenting  a  steady  increase.    Roman  Catholics 
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In  Kamas  opposed  the  furaifibing  of  free  text- 
books in  the  public  schools.  Hebrews  in  Chicago 
requested  the  school  board  to  exclude  from  the 
schools  certain  hymns  as  hostile  to  their  faith. 
The  Religious  Education  Associotioti  at  its  sixth 
general  convention  in  Chicago  in  February,  re- 
ported encouraging  progress  in  its  propaganda 
lor  the  closer  cooperation  of  religious  and  edu- 
cational forces,  and  the  National  Vacation  Bible 
School  Committee  provided  daily  summer  re- 
ligious education  in  various  cities. 

Public  and  private  high  schools  continued  to 
develop  toward  a  more  harmonious  relation  with 
the  colleges.  In  the  field  of  mathematics  an 
American  branch  of  an  International  CommiBsion 
on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  is  investigating 
the  state  and  the  tendency  of  such  teaching  in 
order  to  report  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment to  the  International  Congress  of  Mathema- 
ticians in  Cambridge,  England,  in  1012.  The 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  of  the  Mathe- 
matical and  the  Katural  Sciences  carried  on 
Investigations  indicating  that  the  teaching  of 
physics  miglit  profitably  use  more  practical  ap- 
plications and  greater  correlations  with  pupils' 
every  day  experiences,  and  that  the  teaching  of 
biology  might  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
"the  organic  factors  in  environment  and  of  per- 
sonal and  public  hygiene.  Public  discussion  of 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  of  vo- 
cational education  has  added  a  new  industrial 
and  commercial  attitude  to  the  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy, and  economic  views  similarly  modified 
the  teaching  of  history.  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
confusion  of  aims  and  methods  in  the  teaching 
of  English  increased  toward  a  promise  of  im- 
provement. Some  of  the  newer  and  more  prac- 
tical metDods  of  teaching  modern  languages  be- 
g&n  to  be  adopted  in  teaching  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  acceptance  of  music  as  a  field  for  school 
inHtrnetion  continued  to  increase.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  reported  that  the  fields  of  fine 
arts  and  art  handicraft  now  oontrolled  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  $11,665,000,  through  public, 
private,  evening,  and  summer  schools,  lectures, 
libraries  and  exhibits.  Twelve  States  require 
drawing  in  the  sehcwW  and  thirty-one  others 
encourage  it. 

The  peculiar  needs  of  children  of  recent  immi- 
grants received  increasing  attention.  In  New 
York  City  76  per  cent,  of  the  school  children 
feave  one  foreign-bora  parent,  6S  per  cent,  both 

ELrents  foreign,  46  per  cent,  both  parents  non- 
nglish  speaking,  and  37  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  themselves  foreign-bom.  Encouraging 
Tesolts  have  been  attained  by  the  labor  camp 
schools  of  the  Society  for  Italian  Immigrants, 
the  Baron  de  Hirsch  English  Schools  for  Immi- 
^ant  Children,  the  French-American  CoUege  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Chinese  Educational 
GommlBsion's  Schools  in  California.  Negro  ed- 
ucation continued  to  depend  chiefly  upon  pri- 
Tnte  benevolence,  as  represented  by  the  Koutliern 
Education  Board,  the  Peabody.  Slater  and  JeaneH 
endowments,  and  by  special  giftn.  A  speaking 
tour  by  Dr.  Booker  Washington,  through  Ten- 
nessee, South  Carolina  end  Klississippi,  and  a 
number  of  reports  before  the  Conrprpnce  for 
Education  in  the  South  indicated,  however,  the 
beginning  of  more  generous  public  appropria* 
tions.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation's  study  of 
backward  children  found  15  per  cent,  of  the 
children  in  the  schools  of  55  cities  spending 
more  than  a  year  in  the  same  grade.  Tlie  ^Ixtli 
annual  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Bnok- 
ward.  Truant,  and  Delinquent  Children,  meet- 


ing in  Bufl'alo  in  June,  reported  special  classes 
for  Buch  children  in  many  cities.  SiH-ciul  schools 
for  crippled  and  sick  children  wem  also  re- 
ported. There  was  a  growing  movement  to  bring 
blind  children  into  closer  association  in  the 
schools  with  seeing  children.  The  desire  for 
vacation  schools  and  night  schools  and  for  va- 
rious forms  of  free  etlucation  for  adults  con- 
tinued to  increase;  and  libraries  and  museums 
continued  to  seek  closer  and  mora  fruitful  rela- 
tions with  the  Bcliools. 

The  need  for  better  salaries  for  teachers  was 
kept  to  the  fore,  most  conspicuously  by  the  re- 
passage  by  the  New  York  Legislature  of  a  bill, 
vetoed  in  1007,  for  equal  pay  for  men  and 
women  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City.  In 
vetoing  the  new  bill,  the  Mayor  appointed  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  relative  cost  of 
living  of  men  and  women  teachers,  and  into  the 
salaries  of  teachers  in  various  cities.  A  pre- 
liminary report^  late  in  December,  held  tlut  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  women  to  equal  those  of 
men  would  increase  the  stipend  of  the  minority 
of  women  who  now  receive  the  highest  pay  with- 
out aiding  the  majority  who  receive  the  lowest; 
to  similarly  raine  the  salaries  of  alt  women 
would  coat  $11,000,000  a  year;  to  reduce  the 
salaries  of  the  men  would  cause  them  to  leave 
the  schools.  Tlie  commiHsion  suggested,  there- 
fore, a  moderate  increase  for  all  women  teachers, 
or  a  substantial  increase  for  those  in  the  lower 
grades,  without  reference  to  the  salaries  of  men. 
New  York  and  Boston  continued  their  opposi- 
tion to  married  women  a«  teachers. 

Chieapfo  in  .July  elected  as  superintendent  of 
itn  nchools.  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  a  graduate  of 
ChicafTO  schools,  a  teacher  for  forty-seven  years, 
a  district  superintendent  from  18R8  to  181)0, 
profeasnr  of  education  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago from  1R09  to  1H05,  and  principal  of  the 
Chieago  Normal  School  since  that  time.  Two 
noted  educators  died  during  the  year:  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris,  formerly  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son, Commissioner  of  Education  for  Alaska. 

Among  the  educational  publications  of  the 
year  the  following  were  prominent:  American 
Education  by  Andrew  R.  Draper;  /mprcsstons  of 
American  Education  in  1908,  by  Sara  E.  Bur- 
stall;  The  ^fflericvn  High  8ckool,  by  John 
Franklin  Brovni;  Standards  in  Education,  In- 
eluding  Industrial  Training,  by  Arthur  Henry 
Chamberlain;  The  Nature-Stud}/  Idea  {third 
edition),  by  Liberty  H.  Bailey;  American  Play- 
grounds, edited  by  Everett  B.  Mero;  Athletic 
Oames  in  the  Education  of  Women,  by  Gertrude 
Dudley  and  Francis  A.  Kellor;  Psychology  and 
the  Teacher,  by  Hugo  Mtlnsterberg;  Bou>  to 
Study,  by  Frank  M.  McMurry,  and  Social  De- 
velopment and  Education,  by  M.  V.  O'Shea. 

EDWARDS,  WiixiAM  ITkney.  An  American 
naturalist,  died  April  3,  1!(0!).  He  was  born  in 
Hunter,  N.  Y.,  in  lH^-2,  graduated  in  1842  from 
Willinma  roHep",  and  wag  admitteil  to  the  bar 
in  New  York  City  in  1847.  He  had  become  faa- 
eiiiated  by  the  study  of  butterflies,  and  in  1S46 
made  a  trip  up  the  Amazon,  rhierty  studviiiflr 
butterflies.  He  published  in  1879,  1884  and  i8!)7 
three  series  on  the  Butterflies  of  \orth  America, 
which  were  m  rontly  as  to  he  available  almost 
excluHtvely  in  refereneo  libraries.  Tie  contrih- 
nfed  many  enU>mnlogical  papers  to  scientific 
journals.  Ho  wrote,  in  IHOO,  fUmkrnper,  not 
f^hakeaprnre.  A  gencalnf^  of  the  Kdwards  fam- 
ily wa.a  completed  by  him  in  100.1. 

EGTFT.     A  country  of  northeastern  Africa 
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nominally  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  but 
practically  under  the  protection  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.  The  capital  is  Cairo. 

Abba  and  PopnuTiotf.  The  total  area,  ex- 
cluding the  Egj-ptian  Sudan,  is  about  400,000 
square  miles ;  but  the  settled  and  rultivated 
area  (that  is,  the  Nile  Valley  and  Delta)  covers 
only  12,976  square  miles.  The  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  June  I,  1907,  was  H,- 
189,078  (exclusive  of  the  Bedouin  nomadic 
population  estimated  to  number  97,381),  as  com- 
pared with  9,734,406  in  1897.  By  nationality 
the  population  in  1907  vas  made  up  as  fol> 
lows :  Egyptians,  10,903,877  (sedentary,  10,- 
360,046;  nomadtc,  537,631);  foreigners,  2K6,- 
801,  including:  Turks,  69,725;  Greeks,  62,073; 
Italians,  34,926;  British,  including  Maltei^e, 
20,853;  French,  including  Tunisians,  14,591; 
Austrians  and  Hungarians,  7704;  Russians, 
2410;  Germans,  1647;  other  Buropeans,  2116; 
Persians,  1386;  Sudanese,  65,162;  others.  2809. 
Of  Egyptians  over  ten  years  of  age,  62.65  per 
cent  were  employed  in  agricnlture}  of  the  for- 
eign  population,  less  than  one  per  cent.  Of  the 
Egyptians,  16.27  per  cent,  were  employed  in 
various  industries  and  trades.  Of  the  foreigners 
47.85  per  cent.  Forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  employed  in  tlie  liberal  professions 
were  foreigners.  The  principal  cities,  with 
population  in  1907,  are :  Cairo,  654,476 ; 
Alexandria,  332,246;  Tantah.  54,437;  Port  Said, 
49,884 ;  Mansurah,  40,270 ;  Assiut,  30,442 ; 
Fayum,  37,320;  Zagaziz,  84,999;  Damietta,  29,- 
364;  Kena,  20,069. 

Edtjcation  and  Religion.  In  1897,  of  the 
sedentary  Egyptian  population  over  seven  years 
of  age,  only  5.8  per  cent,  could  read  and  write. 
In  1907  the  number  of  kuttabs  (native  rudimen- 
tary schools)  under  government  inspection  was 
4181,  with  164,606  pupils,  of  which  2701  re- 
ceived grants-in-aid  aggregating  £E  17,402.  The 
various  schools  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  government  in  1007  were:  Kuttabs,  143, 
with  10,561  pupils;  primary  schools,  34,  with 
8556  pupils;  secondary  schools,  4,  with  1009 
pupils;  special  and  technical  schools,  10,  with 
2063  pupils;  urofessional  colleges,  11,  with  1441 
pupils.  Of  all  the  pupils  in  these  government 
schools,  only  3158  were  female,  of  whom  2666 
were  in  kuttabs  and  401  in  primary  bcIidoIs. 
Exclusive  of  kuttat)S,  there  were  in  1008  735 
schools,  with  113,430  pupils;  335  schools,  with 
66,040  pupils,  were  Egyptian  Institutions,  and 
the  remainder  were  foreign.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils,  Mohammedans  numbered  54,186; 
Copts,  28,961;  other  Christians,  22.908;  Jews, 
7149.  According  to  the  census  of  1907,  the 
population  by  religion  was :  Mohammedans, 
10,269,445;  Christians,  881.692  (including  743,- 
081  Orthodox  Greek,  72,.320  Roman  Catholics, 
37,446  Protestants,  27,937  Oriental);  Jews,  38,- 
635 ;  others,  206.  The  two  great  seats  of  Koranic 
learning  are  the  kfosque  and  XTniversity  of  EI 
Azhar,  at  Cairo,  with  about  10,000  students,  and 
the  Mosque  of  EI  Ahmadi,  at  Tantah,  with  over 
5000  students. 

Pboductioit.  Of  the  industries,  agriculture  Is 
by  far  the  most  important.  In  general,  mining 
is  carried  on  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but 
about  1,000,000  tons  of  salt  are  produced  an- 
nually and  large  numbers  of  turquoises  are  ob- 
tained in  the  SInat  Peninsula.  The  cultiTated 
portion  of  the  country  la  confined  to  the  area 
annually  inundated  by  the  Nile  or  capable  of 
being  inrigated  by  canals.    Irrigation  and  the 


conservation  of  the  Nile  waters  an  facilitated 
by  extensive  reservoir  works,  consisting  fif  a 
dam  at  Assuan,  a  barrage  and  lock  at  Assiut, 
and  a  barrage  at  Zifta  and  at  Esna.  In  1907 
6,426,000  feddans  (1  feddan  =  1.03  acres)  were 
under  cultivation.  The  principal  crops  are 
cereals,  cotton,  sugar,  clover,  and  vegetables. 
Wheat  production  in  1907  is  placed  at  12,000,000 
bushels;  corn,  30,000,000  bushels;  sugar-cane, 
600,000  tons.  For  1907-8  the  area  under  cotton 
is  reported  at  1,603,271  acres,  yielding  716,160,' 
000  pounds  and  706,088  bnshels  of  seed;  1908-9. 
1,638,040  acres,  yielding  OT8,349/)00  pounds  and 
649,026  bushels  of  seed;  estimate  for  1909-10, 
1,697,000  acres,  yielding  644,460,000  pounds  and 
669,805  bushels  of  seed.    See  Irriqation. 

CouuESCE.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Egypt 
is  reported  as  follows,  in  Egyptian  pounds 
valued  each  at  $4,943: 


190S 

Imports,  mda  24,010, 79B 

Bxports,  mda  24,877,280 

Imports,  specie....  9,077,402 

Exports,  Hpftcle   2,067,706 

Transit    844,702 


1907 
e6.  120. 783 
28.013,186 
7,7«S.190 
4.736,189 
1,131.801 


IMS 
2S.  100. 397 
21,316.673 
4,206.083 
4.671.206 
1,I38.5«7 


The  leading  values,  in  Egyptian  pounds,  for 
imports  in  1007  and  for  exports  in  1907  and 
1908  are  stated  as  follows: 


Merchandise         Imports  Export* 

1908  1907 

Cereals  (and  Tcve> 

tables)   3,786,196  8,189,492 

Wood,  coal,  etc.  3,SEi8.628   

Cotton  textiles   8,276.260   

Other  textiles   8.179.286   

Metals  and  mfff.... .2.967,461  S,76« 

SpiriU,  oils,  etc  1.264,666  13,961 

Provls.  (and  drug8).l,182,679  118,283 

Tobacco                      860,648  898,509 

Chemical  products..  780,064  28,789 
Skins  and  leather 

goods                       880,427  148.233 

Raw  cotton    23,697,861 


Exports 

1908 

8,167,588 


6,494 
12.001 
107.728 
804,977 
81.800 

141,698 
17.091,612 


The  transit  trade  consists  mainly  of  coal  im< 
ported  and  reexported  at  Port  Said.  The  figures 
for  tobacco  exports  represent  reexports  In  the 
form  of  cigarettes.  Formerly  Egy^  not  only 
supplied  her  own  wants  in  flour  and  sugar,  but 
exported  those  products  in  considerable  quaa- 
titles.  Now  the  export  trade  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  quantity,  quali^,  and  price  of  the 
cotton  output.  Practically  the  whole  decline  in 
exports  in  1008,  as  compared  with  1907,  is  at- 
tributable to  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
cotton  shipments.  These  abipments  in  1906  ag- 
gregated 6,696.567  cantars  (of  99.0492  pounds 
each) ;  in  1007,  6,869,223  cantars;  in  1908, 
6,348,493  cantars.  In  the  special  trade,  imports 
from  and  exports  to  ihe  countries  commercially 
most  important  have  been  valued  in  Egyptian 
pounds  aia  follows: 


Countries  Imports 
1908 

areat  Britain   8.264,618 

Turkey   3.192,976 

France   2,916,817 

Austrla-Hunsary  ...1.682,278 

Italy   1,187,786 

Gprmany   1,118.997 

Russia    974.014 

Belgium   726.747 

America  (mostly 
U.  S.)    658.703 


Sixporta 
1907 
t6.S86.116 
337.410 
2.040,638 
1,816,897 
791,044 
2.262,964 
1,699.680 
90.251 


8,101,786  l.l&7,0«ft 


Exports 

1908 
11,147.300 

3S6.095 
1.681.331 
1,030,073 

704,076 
1.848.332 
1.377,677 
81.8SO 
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1906 

Revenue   16.337.294 

Expenditure...  18.161,868 


1907 
16.367.S18 
14.280.413 


1908 
15.621.775 


OomnnmUTIONB.  The  length  of  state  rail-  Histobt.  The  Egyptian  Nationahat  Move^ 
ways  on  December  31,  1(»0S,  was  1464  miles,  ex-  ment  continued  througliout  the  year.  On  Feb- 
eliuiTB  of  the  Sudan  military  railway  to  Khar-  ruary  a  the  General  Assembly  wa*  opened  by  the 
toum  and  of  about  780  miles  of  agricultural  Khedive.  Its  members  renewed  the  demand  foi 
light  railways  privately  owned.  In  1008  the  the  establishment  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  A 
sUte  lines  carried  22,851.861  passengers  and  strike  of  students  occurred  on  January  24  in 
3  927,644  tons  of  freight,  tlie  net  receipts  being  the  El  Azhar  University  against  certain  refonns 
££1,363,220.  In  1909  it  was  reported  that  the  authorized  by  the  government  the  year  before. 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  governments  had  agreed  These  reforms  were  of  an  elementary  character, 
upon  the  construction  of  a  iunetion  railway  be:  designed  merely  to  render  the  institution  a  unl- 
tween  Syria  and  Egypt.  Telegraph  lines  (1908)  versity  in  the  Western  sense  and  comprised  such 
aegregated  2907  miles,  with  12,480  miles  of  wire  points  as  the  requirement  to  pass  examinations, 
and  321  oflBces;  post-offices  and  stations  num-  but  the  Moslem  population  regarded  tlie  insti- 
bered  1547.  In  1908  2127  steamers,  of  3,635,-  tution  as  a  mosque  where  students  met  for  pur- 
104  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria  and  poBes  of  education  rather  than  an  actual  uni- 
2139,  of  3,552,483  tons  cleared;  about  40  per  versity.  The  conservative  students  objected  to 
cent  of  the  tonnage  was  British.  See  Suez  tlie  changes,  and  they  were  joined  by  others  who 
Canal.  were  discontentt>d  with  the  food  and  accommo- 

FllVAircK.  The  monetary  unit  Is  the  Egyptian  dations.  The  Rector  resigned  and  a  fracas  hav- 
ponnd,  valued  at  $4,943.  Revenue  and  ex-  ing  occurred  with  the  authorities  a  number  of 
penditure  In  Ekryptian  pounds  have  been  as  fol-  the  students  were  arrested.    Tlie  reform  meas- 

ures,  however,  were  cancelled.  The  Nationalist 
Press  bitterly  attaclied  the  government  officials 
who  betrayed  great  sensitiveness  to  criticism 
and  lost  their  courage.  Id  March,  the  Press 
14  408*144         °^  ^^^^        revived  on  this  account.  On 

 '  March  31  and  April  1  there  were  popular  demon* 

strations  against  this  press  law,  chiefly  by  stu< 
For  1909  the  estimated  revenue  was  fE15,-  dents  and  by  men  said  to  be  out  of  employ- 
100,000,  and  the  estimated  expenditure,  £E14,-  ment.  In  July  a  law  was  framed  for  placing 
850,000.  The  principal  sources  of  estimated  under  police  supervision  persons  known  to  be  in 
revenue  were:  Direct  taxes,  £ES,434,000 ;  rail-  the  habit  of  making,  or  threatening,  attempts 
ways,  3,425,000;  customs,  1,880,000;  tobacco,  on  life  or  prop<«rty.  The  views  of  the  Nation- 
1,676,000;  ministry  of  justice,  1,105,000.  The  alists  were  expressed  at  the  Young  Egypt  Con- 
lajrger  items  of  estimated  expenditure  were:  gress  which  met  on  September  18  at  Geneva  and 
Adminietration.  £E4,690,S04;  service  of  the  eonprised  120  Egyptian  delegates,  two  repre- 
debt.  3,931,071;  railways,  2,153,658;  army,  sentativee  of  the  British  Labor  party  and  two 
1,420,669  (Egyptian  army,  734,319;  army  of  of  the  Irish  party.  There  were  some  intlamma* 
occupation,  146,250;  pensions,  640,000) ;  Turkish  tory  speeches  and  much  sharp  criticism  of  the 
tribute,  665,041;  Sudan  deficit,  335.000;  civil  British  occupation.  The  Egyptian  delegates  de- 
list, 279,378.  On  December  31,  1007,  the  total  clared  that  they  had  been  ready  for  independence 
debt  amounted  to  £E95,833,2S0;  on  December  twenty-seven  years  ago  and  that  although  it 
31,  1908,  £E95,513,460.  On  the  latter  date  the  might  take  them  a  hundred  years  to  flt  them- 
general  revenue  fund  stood  at  £E7,374.89I.  selves  for  self-government  they  did  not  desire  or 

Abmt.  The  Egyptian  army  in  which  all  male  need  foreign  intervention.  They  referred  to  the 
Inhabitants  are  liable  for  service  is  under  the  oppression  under  which  the  12,000,000  people 
command  of  a  British  officer  with  the  title  of  were  sufTering.  The  Irish  represenu-tives 
Sirdar  who  is  alsa  Governor-General  of  the  coupled  Egypt  and  Ireland  together  as  "  two 
Sudan.  In  1909  the  incumbent  was  Lieutenant-  disinherited  nations,"  each  with  the  same 
General  Sir  Keginald  Wingate,  and  with  him  enemy,  namely,  the  "cold  and  stupid  England," 
there  were  188  British  officers  attached  to  the  etc.  The  Congress  was  marked  by  many  speeches 
Egyptian  army.  The  native  army  in  1009  num-  against  the  English  policy  and  their  persistency 
bered  17,607  and  Included  infantry,  cavalry,  ar-  in  Egyptian  occupation  after  they  nad  prom- 
tillery,  camel  corps,  and  Arab  battalions.  The  ised  to  withdraw.  On  April  1  the  Khedive  in- 
British  troojM  under  the  command  of  General  augurated  the  opening  of  the  port  and  harbor 
Sir  J.  O.  Maxwell,  in  1009,  amounted  to  6015  of  Port  Sudan.  An  Important  archfpolngieal  dis- 
ofBcers  and  men  and  included  one  cavalry  regl-  eovery  was  made  by  Professor  Sayce.  who  was 
ment,  one  horse  battery,  one  garrison  company,  reported,  early  in  February,  to  have  found  the 
one  company  Royal  Engineers,  four  infantry  site'of  ancient  MeroS.    See  Abch.£0LO0T. 

battalions,  the  Third  Battelion  of  Coldstream      •on.'VTtm  t?^^.. ™-    Cw.  ,  

Guards  and  various  deteils.    The  Egyptian  ar-      EGYPT.  Excavations  nr.  See  ABcn.«>U)OT. 

tillery  has  been  trained  to  European  standards  ELECTOBAL  BEFOBU.     SnoRT  BAT.r.oT. 

and  Is  equipped  with  Kmpp  field  and  mountain  "The  Short  Ballot"  is  a  handy  phrase  used  to 

guns.  denote  the  proposal  to  simplify  the  methoils  of 

OovBsmnsNt.   The  head  of  the  government  la  popular  eontrol  of  government  !n  our  oities  and 

the  Khedive,  Ahhas  Hilmi  since  •Taniiary,  1802.  States.  Its  advocates  believe  that  such  simplifl- 

There  Is  a  legislative  council  and  a  legiala-  cation  is  necessary  before  the  people  can  effect- 

tive  assembly  (forty-six  of  whose  members  are  ively  control  their  government.    At  present,  the 

elective),  but  they  are  consultative  bodies,  the  voter  on  election  day  is  confronted  with  a  long 

final  legislative  power  being  vested  in  the  Khe-  ballot,  containing  many  insignificant  offices  and 

dive  and  his  ministers.    No  financial  measures,  a  greater  number  all  told  than  he  is  likely  to 

however,  can  be  taken  without  the  concurrence  gntlier  information  and  devrlop  opinions  about, 

of  the  British  Financial  Advi  ser  (11.  P.  Harvey  The  averafje  voter  can  possibly  speak  with  in- 

In  1009),  while  the  real  ruler  of  the  country  is  telligenee  of  three  or  four  of  the  candidates 

the  British  Agent,  Consul-General,  and  Minister  whom  he  anppnrts  at  the  polls,  while  he  can* 

Plenipotentiary  (Sir  Eldon  Gorst  since  10(>7).  not  even  recall  the  names  of  the  remainder. 
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Such  blind  voting  gives  power  to  politicians, 
makes  necessary  political  machines  and  creates 
the  jungle  of  obscure  powers  and  influences  de- 
scribed by  Judge  Lindsey  in  The  Beast  and 
the  Jungle.  (See  also  Proeeedinga  of  the  Cin* 
einnati  Meeting  of  the  National  Municipal 
League.)  All  this  complexity  is  not  <mly  dan- 
gerous, but  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Minor 
offices  can  be  made  appointive  instead  of  elective. 
Election  schedules  can  be  rearranged,  and  terms 
of  offices  lengthened  until  the  voter  on  election 
day  is  called  upon  to  select  no  more  candidates 
than  actual  practice  demonstrates  he  is  likely 
to  be  able  to  select  intelligently. 

The  idea  of  reducing  the  number  of  elective 
ofBcea  is  not  a  new  one,  but  an  effectiva  move* 
ment  has  been  launched  (May  1,  1900,)  ^TIm 
Short  Ballot  Oi^anization,  of  which  Dr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  of  Princeton  is  President,  Winston 
Churchill,  Horace  E.  Deming,  Clinton  Rogers 
WoodrufT,  William  Allen  White,  Ben  B.  Lind- 
sey and  William  S.  U'Ren  are  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Richard  S.  Childs,  Secretary.  It  has  made 
a  campaign  among  coll^  professors  and  secured 
the  use  m  its  pamphlets  in  the  political  science 
classes  of  thirty-five  universities.  It  is  also  run- 
ning a  campaign  of  publicity  through  newapapera 
andpamphletB^  to  explain  the  idea  to  the  Amer* 
lean  people. 

The  Short  Ballot  principle  in  essence  is,  that 
only  those  offices  should  be  elective  which  are 
important,  attract  (and  deserve)  public  ex- 
amination, and  that  very  few  offices  should  be 
filled  by  election  at  one  time,  so  aa  to  permit 
adequate  and  nnctmfnsed  public  examination  of 
the  candidates.  Obedience  to  these  fundamental 
principles,  in  the  judgment  of  its  supporters,  ex- 
plains the  comparative  success  of  democratic 
government  in  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  foreign  democracies,  as  well  as  in  Gal- 
veston, Des  Moines,  and  other  American  cities 
that  are  governed  by  "  Commissions."  Whether 
this  claim  is  wholly  justified,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  movement  for 
the  eonimission  form  of  municipal  government 
Is  the  impetus  which  it  has  f^ven  to  the  move- 
ment for  the  Short  Ballot,  and  no  small  part 
of  its  success  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
it  simplifies  the  issues  presented  to  the  elector, 
in  that  he  is  called  upon  to  choose  but  five  offi- 
cials charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  on  the 
whole  city  government.  This  represents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  burden  placed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  elector  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  American  cities,  where  he  Is  called 
upon  to  select  *'  platoons "  of  adminiatrativet 
Judicial  and  legislative  officers,  not  to  mention 
school  directors  and  election  officers.  The  con* 
sequence  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out  at  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Municipal  League  for 
many  years,  the  elector  is  by  force  of  circum- 
stances compelled  to  depend  either  upon  some 
par^  for  advioe  and  suggestion,  or  upon  some 
volunteer  organiution  like  a  municipal  voters' 
Ingue  or  civic  association. 

Ballot  Retobh.  Ballot  reform,  that  Is,  the 
question  of  the  form  and  make-up  of  the  official 
ballot  containing  the  names  of  the  candidates, 
is  again  assuming  an  important  place  in  the 
consideration  of  a  number  of  States,  and  notably 
is  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  where  an  undue 
advantage  is  given  the  straight  party  voter,  and 
where  the  complexity  and  size  of  the  ballot  tend 
not  only  to  confusion,  but  to  the  diversion  of  the 
will  and  purposes  of  the  voters.  According  to 
William  H.  Jvins,  probably  30  or  40  per  cent,  of 


the  most  intelligent  men  in  Tammany  Hall  have 
come  to  see  that  the  Massachusetts  ballot  must 
be  adopted.  Tlie  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Greater  New  York  are  in  favor  of  the  Massa* 
ehusetts  system. 

NoMiiiATiOK  RDtnic.  Nomination  reform  has 
been  a  burning  issue  in  New  York  and  Illinois. 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Idaho,  Nevada  and 
California  have  within  a  short  Ume  abolished 
nominating  conventions  and  installed  In  their 
place  a  system  of  direct  nomination.  Nineteen 
States  now  possess  a  mandator^'  system  of  di- 
rect nominations  covering  all  offices  except  that 
of  del^ate  to  the  national  nominating  conven- 
tions. These  are  California,  Idaho,  Illinoia, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  MLssissippi, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Soutn  Da- 
kota, Texas,  Washington  and  Wisconsin.  In 
three  States,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania* 
there  is  a  mandatory  system  of  direct  nomina- 
tions covering  all  offices  excepting  positions  in 
the  State  government  and  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional nominattag  conventions.  In  four  States, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
there  is  an  optional  system  of  direct  nominations 
covering  all  offices  except  delegate  to  the  na^ 
tional  nominating  conventions.  In  four  States, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Ten- 
nessee, there  is  a  mandatory  system  of  direct 
nominations  applying  to  certain  localities  or 
offices.  In  ten  or  more  States  there  is  an  op- 
tional system  of  direct  nomination  covering  eer- 
tsin  localities  at  i^ees:  Ctmaectieut,  Dels>- 
ware,  Indiana.  Maryland,  Maine,  Massaefansetti^ 
New  York,  California  and  Rhode  Island.  In 
most  of  thie  Southern  States  direct  nomhisUoBS 
prevail  in  the  majority  party. 

In  New  York,  Governor  Bughes  has  forced  the 
Issue  for  direct  nominations.  He  is  to-day  the 
most  prominent  and  conspicuous  representative 
in  office  of  the  growing  public  protest  against 
what  he  describes  as  "  the  control  of  the  powers 
of  government  1^  selfish  interests."  Both  in 
his  formal  messages  and  In  his  speeches  he  has 
presented  the  Issue  clearly  and  concisely.  In 
one  of  the  former  he  declared: 

"  In  theory,  party  candidates  are  selected  by 
those  who  have  been  chosen  by  the  party  voters 
to  represent  them  in  conventions.  In  practice, 
the  delegates  to  nominating  conventions  are 
generally  mere  pieces  on  the  political  chess- 
board, and  most  of  them  might  be  inanimate  so 
far  as  their  effective  participation  in  the  ehofoe 
of  candidates  is  concerned.  Party  candidates 
are  in  effect  generally  appointed  by  those  who 
have  not  been  inrested  with  any  sucd  appointing 
power." 

This  practice,  in  his  opinion,  has  had  four 
unfortunate  results.  It  has  had  a  disastrous  ef- 
fect upon  party  leadership;  it  tends  to  discour- 
age party  voters  from  participation  in  the  afTaJrs 
of  the  party.  Candidates  too  often  regard  them- 
selves as  primarily  accountable,  not  to  their  ocm- 
stituents,  nor  in  the  broad  sense  to  their  par^, 
but  to  those  individual  leaders  to  whom  tb^ 
realize  they  owe  their  offices,  and  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  whose  favor  they  feel  that  their  po- 
litical future  depends.  The  fourth  evil,  and  the 
most  serious,  is  the  consequence  to  the  people 
at  large:  "To  the  extent  that  party  machinery 
ran  be  dominated  by  the  few,  the  opportunity  for 
special  interests  which  desire  to  control  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  to  shape  the  laws, 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  laws  or  to  breaJc  laws 
with  impunity,  is  increased.    These  interests 
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ire  ever  at  work,  stealthily  and  persistently  en- 
deavoring to  pervert  the  government  to  the 
Krrioe  of  their  own  ends.  All  that  is  worst  in 
our  public  life  flnda  its  readiest  means  of  access 
to  power  through  the  control  of  the  nominating 
machinery  of  parties." 

The  Hinman-Greene  Bill  embodies  Governor 
Hughes's  ideas.  Its  principal  features  are:  Des- 
ignation  of  candidates  for  nomination  by  party 
committees  instead  of  the  present  conTention 
system.  All  candidates  for  {mrty  committees  to 
be  nominated  by  petition  only,  aigned  by  a  speci- 
fic number  of  enrolled  voters.  The  basis  of  rep- 
resentation of  each  committeeman  is  made  pro- 
portionate to  Uie  vote  cast  in  bis  district  for 
the  candidate  of  his  party  for  governor  at  the 
preceding  gubernatorial  election.  The  State  com- 
mittee may  be  elected  from  Congressional,  Sena- 
torial or  Assembly  districts,  as  the  parties  may 
for  themselTes  determine.  There  is  to  be  an 
oflfeial  primary  ballut,  with  the  names  of  all 
ttifl  candidates  grouped  under  the  title  to  the 
office  and  numbered  consecutively,  the  party 
candidates  receiving  a  preferential  position.  All 
primaries  are  to  be  held  on  the  same  day.  Party 
platforms  are  to  be  framed  by  a  party  council 
to  consist  of  the  members  of  the  State  committee 
and  the  candidates  nominated  for  State  offices. 
Provisifm  is  made  for  severe  punishment  for  at- 
tempted oomiption  at  the  primaries,  and  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  mon^  is  restrained  by 
provisions  limiting  and  denning  the  purposes 
for  which  money  may  be  expend^. 

Governor  Hughes  has  carried  the  fight  directly 
to  the  voters,  and  as  a  consequence  the  number 
of  avowed  advocates  of  direct  nominations  was 
doubled  in  the  election  held  on  November  2,  1909. 
As  an  offset  to  the  Governor's  campaign,  the 
l^slature  appointed  an  investigating  committee, 
all  but  one  member  of  which  were  open  and 
avowed  opponents  of  his  plans  in  tiiis  connection. 
This  committee  made  a  tour  of  the  country.  In- 
vestigating direct  nomination  laws  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  is  expected  to  malce  a  formal  re- 
port at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  The 
one  advocate  of  direct  nominations  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  declined  to  serve,  on 
the  ground  that  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
was  unquestionably  to  discredit  the  movement 
and  its  recommendationi  were  a  foregone  eon- 
elusion.  For  this  reason  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee has  not  been  seriously  considered  by 
students  of  the  problem.  Far  more  attention 
bad  been  given  to  Grovernor  Hughes's  campaign, 
and  to  the  work  of  the  Direct  Primary  Asso- 
eiation,  which  has  been  an  effective  coadjutor. 

Direct  Vote.  The  efTorts  of  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature to  provide  nomination  reform,  for  the 
third  time,  have  been  overturned  by  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court.  It  must  be  frankly  admitted,  as 
one  member  of  the  legislature  pointed  out,  that 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
declaring  the  last  primary  law  unconstitutional 
will  make  it  difficult  to  induce  the  legislature  to 

Ess  a  satisfactory  measure.  The  court  has 
Id  that  a  primary  is  an  election.  The  ques* 
tion  therefore  arises,  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  to  the  elector  at  a  primary 
election  the  right  to  cumulate  his  votes  that 
lie  now  has  at  a  general  election.  Governor 
Deneen  and  his  supporters  are  pledged  to  carry 
on  the  fight,  and  a  special  session  has  been 
called  to  deal  with  the  question.  There  are 
DOW  29  States  in  which  there  is  a  direct  vote 
on  United  States  Senators;  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sss,  California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa, 


Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  several 
Southern  States  the  direct  nomination  of  United 
States  Senators  is  under  party  rules  (particu- 
larly Democratic  party  rules )  and  only  in- 
directly covered  by  the  State  primary  law 
through  provisions  authorizing  such  rules.  The 
list  above  given  includes  States  where  the  direct 
nomination  is  used,  however  the  qntem  may  be 
authorized  or  provided  for. 

Recall.  Interest  in  the  recall  continued 
unabated  during  the  past  year.  In  fact,  the 
utilization  of  this  new  measure  of  popular  con- 
trol by  the  electorate  of  Ix>3  Angeles  brings 
forcibly  to  mind  its  rapid  development.  (See 
paper  presented  to  the  National  Municipal 
League  at  its  Pittsbumh  meeting  in  IWJS,) 

This  year's  Nevada  Legislature  submitted  to 
the  next  legislature  a  constitutional  amendment 
establishing  in  the  people  a  power  to  recall  their 
public  officers.  The  new  Boston  charter  con- 
tains a  modified  recall;  and  nearly  all  the  new 
commission  governed  cities  have  it.  The  recall 
has  been  used  successfully  in  Los  Angeles,  in 
Junction  City,  Kansas,  and  in  Estaci^,  Ari- 
zona. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Los  Angeles,  which 
originated  the  recall  as  an  instrument  of  popu- 
lar control  in  municipal  affairs,  to  afford  the 
most  extended  application  of  the  provision  thus 
far  had.  The  Los  Angeles  Municipal  League  with 
the  coj>peration  of  other  civic  organizations  un- 
dertook the  recall  of  Mayor  Harper  because,  as 
they  alleged,  he  had  made  unfit  appointments  to 
office;  had  failed  to  keep  his  personal  promises 
as  well  as  his  election  pledges-,  had  used  the  of- 
fices at  his  disposal  to  pay  political  debts  j  had 
been  a  party  to  marketing  the  stock  of  a  cor- 
poration in  which  he  and  members  of  his  police 
commission  were  large  holders  and  promoters, 
among  the  very  people — like  the"  owners  and 
keepers  of  saloons  and  houses  of  ill-fame — whom 
the  police  commission  is  charged  with  regulating 
and  controlling;  because  during  the  two  years 

E receding,  gambling  had  existed  unchecked  for 
mg  period,  and  edHain  aaloons  and  lodging 
houses  had  been  allowed  to  do  about  as  they 
pleased,  while  others  had  been  held  rigidly  to 
the  law;  because  thuggery  and  house-breaking 
had  been  carried  on  to  an  intolerable  degree; 
because  the  city  was  about  to  spend  $25,000,- 
000  in  the  Owens  River  Aqueduct  enterprise  and 
becanse  the  make-up  of  the  board  which  had  in 
charge  the  expenditure  of  this  money  was  a 
matter  of  vast  and  imperative  importance  to  the 
taxpayers.  It  was  only  natural  that  there  was 
objection  to  this  course  of  procedure,  the  al- 
legations being  made  that  the  proper  course  for 
the  League  and  its  allies  to  have  pursued  was 
through  the  courts.  Mayor  Harper  resigned 
before  the  vote  was  taken-  At  an  election  held 
to  fill  the  vacancy  the  Municipal  Lease's  can- 
didate was  elected  by  a  substantial  majority  and 
the  forces  for  decent  and  efficient  government 
won  a  two-fold  victory;  first,  in  securing  the 
elimination  of  an  admittedly  bad  mayor  and, 
second,  the  substitution  in  his  place  of  a  com- 
petent successor. 

The  Boston  recall  plan  is  an  interesting  modi- 
fication of  the  Los  Angeles  idea.  The  mayor  is 
elected  for  four  years  and  at  the  general  elec'tion 
in  the  second  year  of  his  administration  the 
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queBtion  shall  be  Bubmitted  to  the  voterB  as  to 
whether  he  flhall  continue  for  the  full  term,  or 
vhetlier  he  shall  be  re{flected  at  the  following 
January  election.  If  the  vote  is  an  affirmative 
one,  there  niuat  be  an  election  for  mayor  in  the 
following  January,  and  the  name  of  the  in- 
cumbent goes  on  the  ballot  without  further  for- 
mality. Other  candidates  may  be  nominated  for 
the  office  at  the  same  time.  The  mayor,  if  be 
Irishes,  mB.j  announce  in  the  October  of  the  lec- 
md  year  of  his  administration  his  desire  to 
drop  out  o{  the  office,  in  which  event  there  will 
be  an  election  for  mayor  in  the  following  Jan- 
uary, but  he  may  change  his  mind  between  Octo- 
ber and  January  and  become  a  candidate  at  the 
January  election  if  he  wishes. 

Chabteb  Refobu.  Berkeley  (California)  has 
a  new  charter  which  contains  proviaioiu  closely 
analagouB  to  the  two  election  Bystema  in  vogue 
in  France.  All  nominations  to  elective  oflBcea 
are  made  by  petition  only,  by  filing  with  the 
City  Cleric  2S  certificates  of  nomination  each 
signed  by  one  voter,  there  being  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  candidates  for  any  j^ven  office.  If  at 
the  regular  municipal  election  any  office  is  not 
filled,  then  a  second  election  must  be  held  three 
weeks  later.  At  the  first  election  the  candidate 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  the 
several  offices  in  question  shall  be  deemed  elected, 
provided  that  number  is  "greater  than  one- 
half  the  number  of  ballots  cast  at  such  election." 
Tn  case  of  any  non-election,  then,  as  far  aa  un- 
filled offices  are  concerned,  the  regular  election 
becomes  a  primary  and  the  two  candidates  who 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  (or  three 
in  case  of  a  tie)  become  the  nominees  to  be 
voted  for  at  the  second  election.  At  the  first 
election  (May  I,  1009)  under  the  new  charter 
tiiere  were  four  candidates  for  m^or,  four  foi 
auditor,  twenty-nine  for  eonncilmen  or  commis- 
sioners,  and  twenty-one  for  school  directors — 
there  being  four  councilmen  and  four  school 
directors  to  be  elected.  The  large  number  of 
candidates  produced  Bome  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  voters  at  first ;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  most 
of  them  were  negligible  and  could  be  easily  elim- 
inated. There  were  ten  candidates  for  council- 
men  and  ten  for  school  directors  that  were  tn  be 
taken  Beriously.  Very  satisfactory  candidates 
bad  been  brought  out  by  tlie  non-partisan  nom- 
ination. The  firat  election  was  very  interesting, 
about  70  per  cent,  of  the  qualified  voters  par- 
ticipating. A  strong  fight  was  put  up  by  the 
local  political  machine  to  retain  control,  and  a 
popular  political  leader  was  nominated  for 
mayor — a  strong  vote  getter;  but  the  "Good 
Government"  people  were  well  organized  and 
did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded.  At  the 
last  moment  a  partisan  call  to  stand  by  the 
party  as  against  any  non-partisan  ticket,  a  cry 
that  hnd  always  worked  successfully  under  the 
old  methods  of  nomination,  was  made,  but  the 
result  of  the  election  wan  a  decided  victory  for 
the  "Good  Government"  forces,  the  candidate 
for  mayor  receiving  a  clear  majority  over  all 
other  candidates,  aa  did  the  candidate  for  audi- 
tor. Among  the  highest  eight  candidates  for 
councilmen,  the  first  four  were  "Good  Govern- 
ment" candidates:  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
more  than  one  of  the  remaining  three  could  be 
called  political  candidates  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  At  the  second  election 
the  "  Good  Government"  forces  were  again  com- 
pletely sneceseful. 

Commission.  Colorado  Springs,  which  adopted 
the  main  ideas  of  tlic  commission  form  of  govern- 


ment, followed  Berkeley's .  lead  in  Bubstitnting 
second  elections  for  direct  primaries.  The  coun- 
cilmen were  elected  at  the  first  election;  but  it 
required  a  second  election  to  determine  the  choice 
for  mayor.  In  place  of  the  Berkeley-Colorado 
Springs  plan,  the  new  Grand  Junction  charter 
provides  for  a  complete  unification  of  primaries 
and  elections  at  each  election  and  for  the  choice 
of  candidates  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  respective  supporters.  In  the  words  of 
the  ofluiiai  summary :  "  The  prefel^ntial  system 
of  voting  has  been  established  in  lieu  of  direct 
primaries  or  of  second  elections,  thus  securing  a 
unique  and  accurate  expression  of  the  public 
will  at  the  polls  with  the  minimum  of  cost  and 
efl'ort."  ■  This  innovation  is  a  form  of  propor- 
tional representation  now  widely  used  in  Aus- 
tralia. So  far  aa  we  are  informed,  it  has  never 
been  adopted  in ,  the  United  States  except 
possibly  in  a  modified  way  in  the  State  of 
Idaho, 

The  official  ballot  used  at 'the  election  on  Ko- 
vember  .  2,  1900,  contained  these  instructions : 
"To  vote  .for  any  person,  make  a  cross  (x)  in 
ink  in  the  square  in  the  appropriate  column 
according  to  your  choice,  at  the  right  of  the 
name  voted  for.  Vote  your  first  choice  in  the 
first  column;  your  second  choice  in  the  second 
column;  vote  any  other  choice  in  the  third  col- 
umn; vote  only  one  first  and  only  one  second 
choice.  Do  not  vote  more  than  one  eboiee  for 
one  person,  as  only  one  choice  will  count  for  any 
candidate  by  this  ballot.  Omit  voting  for  one 
name  for  each  office,  if  more  than  one  candidate 
therefor."  The  results,  seem  to  have  given  sat- 
isfaction, the  successful  candidates  representing 
the  choice  of  the  majority. 

Initiative  and  Sefebenduh.  Portland,  Ore 
gon,  for  the  second  time,  gave  tfie  initiative 
and  the  referendum  a  severe  trial.  In  the  opin- 
ion,of  thoughtful  observers,  altogether  too  many 
questions  were  submitted  to  the  electors  at  the 
June  election,  the  ballot  containing  the  questions 
being  16  inches  by  22  inches.  It  had  on  it  the 
names  of  candidates  for  6  offices,  and  36  sepa- 
rate questions.  The  election  seems  to  have  been 
moat  intelligently  conducted.  There  was  a  great 
unonnt  of  advance  information  and  advice  sent 
out  in  the  way  of  eircutara,  pamphlets  and  a 
very  carefully  prepared  report  from  the  Taxpay- 
ers* league.  The  election  was  quietly  conducted 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  improper 
voting,  the  progressives  identified  with  the  Tax- 
payers' League  expressing  themselves  as  being 
on  the  whole  exceedingly  well  satisfied  with  the 
result.  On  one  or  two  minor  pointe  its  recom- 
mendations were  overruled;  but  only  such  is- 
sues as  were  considered  proper  were  passed.  The 
vote  for  mayor  was  18,000  and  on  the  referenda 
it  averaged  15,000 — a  surprisingly  large  propor- 
tion. 

Arknnsasfs  T^egislature  submitted  to  the  people 
this  year  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
establishment  of  the  referendum  and  initiative, 
the  system  proposed  being  the  one  now  in  use 
In  Oregon.  Nevada's  Legislature  took  the  first 
stepn  toward  amending  its  constitution  along 
similar  linea  In  municipal  affairs  wherever  the 
Des  Moines  plan  of  government  has  been  adopted, 
it  has  been  in  conjunction  with  provisions  pro- 
viding for  the  initiative,  referendum  and  re- 
call. Kansas  has  established  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  ail  the  cities  of  the  State.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  States  where  the  initiative  and 
referendum  are  uwd  in  Bome  of  the  cities  or  In 
all  of  them:    California,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
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Idtbov  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  !MiB- 
sisaippi,  Missouri,  M^nnesota,Montana,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
TeoDessee,  Texas,  Waahinf^n;  in  all  20  States. 
The  States  where  the  initiative  and  referendum 
an  in  full  operation  for  statute  and  municipal 
taw  are:  Maine,  Missouri,  Montana,  Oklahoma, 
OfMon  and  South  Dakota.  In  all  of  the  States 
so  far  mentioned,  except  Maine  and  Montana, 
the  initiative  applies  to  constitutional  changes. 

Pastt  Desionations.  In  regard  to  the  elim* 
ination  of  national  party  designations  from 
municipal  ballota  ana  the  esMbliabment  of 
non-partisan  elections,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Jr.,  in  a  paper  read  Iwfore  the  National 
Municipal  League  at  its  meeting  in  Cincinnati 
in  November,  1909,  declared  that  that  reform  is 
making  rapid  progress.  Four  States,  by  general 
law;  permit  its  establishment  by  cities.  In  ten 
other  States  cities  are  now  operating  under  a 
non-partisan  plan.  In  as  many  more  States 
cities  are  seeking  charter  amendments  for  similar 
permission.  The  fact  that  some  cities  which 
have  lately  adopted  it,  like  San  Diego  and  Los 
Angeles,  discussed  and  adopted  important  char- 
ter amendments  as  recently  as  1905  and  yet  at 
that  time  made  no  provision  for  non-partisan 
elections,  shows  what  great  headway  this  idea 
has  lately  made  and  that  it  is  now  no  .longer 
academic,  but  ts  one  that  the  people  are  ready  to 
enforce  as  a  governing  principle  in  their  civic 
life.  In  the  effort  to  eliminate  national  party 
organizations  from  city  elections,  there  has  been 
no  discrimination  in  favor  of  municipal  parties. 
All  political  designations  have  generally  been 
del>arred.  The  Haverhill  plan  expressly  forbids 
anything  on  the  ballot  indicative  of  the  candi- 
date's views  or  opiniona  Kansas,' in  its  short- 
lived law  of  1907,  did  permit  the  use  of  three' 
words  for  the  expression  of  political  principles. 
Aa  there  are  important  and  even  fiindamcntal 
local  questions  about  which  citizens  may  properly 
and  locally  disagree,  and  as  it  ia.  needful  that 
the  fuftest  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  posi- 
tion of  candidates  upon  such  questions,  it  may 
be  well  that  municipal  parties  will  be  organi;^ed 
and  given  due  recognition  in  the  election  Uws. 
In  Mr.  Paine's  judgment  at  the  present  time, 
however,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  contest 
against  politicians,  it  is  probably  wise  to  shn-' 
plify  the  Issue,  as  is  nowlwing  done  where  this 
issue  is  raised,  and  leave  to  time  and  evolution 
any  necessary  modification  of  the  general  prin< 
ciple  of  the  elimination  of  partisanship  from 
cities. 

In  other  directions  there  have  been  numprous 
interesting  developments.  Pennsylvania  has 
adopted  a  series  of  constitutional  amendments 
providing  for  annual  elections  and  the  complete 
separation  of  local  from  State  and  Kationnl  elec- 
tions. Cflrrupt  practices  legislation  ia  being 
proposed  in  many  directions.  Maryland  (lefcnted 
amendments  intended  to  rlisfranchise  tlie  nepro. 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  are  codifying  their 
elections  laws.  In  the  latter  State  the  proposi- 
tion has  been  seriously  advanced  that  the  elec- 
tion ofltcers  should  be  subjected  to  a  written 
examination, 

ELECTBICAL  UniTTSTBIES,  Growth  Of 
in  1909.  The  year  1909  was  marked  by  rapid 
recuperation  in  the  electrical  indn.stries.  The 
high  record  of  I90ft  wan  not  attained,  but  the 
records  of  the  two  preceding  yearn  were  greatly 
surpassed.  A  leading  engin(H>ring  journal  otrcrs 
the  fflllowing  estimates  of  sales  and  earnings: 


1908  1909 

Electrical  app.imtu8  S  250.000,000  S  275.000.000 

Electric  railways                  350,000.000  •  47S.000.000 

Central  atatlona                   22.'i. 000.000  250,000.000 

Telephony                              200.000.000  2fi0,ff:)0.000 

TelPKraphy                              EO.OOO.OOO  60,000.000 

laolated  plant  supplies..      76,000,000  75.000.000 

Mlsci'lIaneouB                       40,000.000  50.000,000 

Total   $1,100,000,000  $1,4SS,000.000 


Thero  has  been  a  sustained  and  her.'.thy 
growth  among  the  central  stations.  Exceptional 
activity  was  sliown  in  the  realm  of  the  industrial 
applications  of  electric  motors.  A  great  gain 
■was  made  in  the  electric,  lamp  industry,  due  to 
the  widespread  use  of  the  expensive  metal  fila- 
ment lamps.  The  mauufacture  of  telephone 
equipment  remaned  very  much  below  the  mark 
set  by  1006. 

ELECTRIC  LIOHTINO.  The  epoch-mak- 
ing developments  in  electric  lighting  during 
the  years  1907  and  1008,  chief  among  which 
were  the  widespread  introduction  of  metallic 
filament  incandescent  lamps,  of  flame  arcs  and 
of  metallic-oxide  arcs,  continued  without  abate- 
ment  through  1909.  In  the  incandescent  lamp 
field  there  has  been  a  conservative  tendency  in 
the  matter  of  efficiency  and  efTorts  have  been 
concentrated  upon  the  improvement  in  the 
quaiity,  the  uniformity  and  life  of  the  product. 
The  practicability  of  the  tungsten  Alament  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  and  it  is 
successfully  applied  to  conditions  which  were 
at  first  regarded  as  far  too  severe  to  permit  its 
use.  It  is  the  growing  opinion  of  scientists 
that  its  superior  efficiency  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  property  of  selective  radiation 
which  causes  a  greater  per  cent,  of  the  energy 
supplied  to  it  to  be  radiated  a^  light,  than 
would  be  the  case  with  other  materiaU.  Much 
research  has  been  devoted  to  the  problem  of  dis- 
covering still  more  effective  means  of  employ- 
ing this  phenomenon. 

The  Nernst  lamp,  whose  glowers  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  the  rare  earth  oxides,  has  been  much 
improved  during  the  year.  By  the  use  of  a 
heating  device  which  becomes  immediately  In- 
candescent upon  closing  the  switch,  the  in- 
stantaneous-lighting property  has  been  supplied. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  tlie  problem 
of  producing  electric  illuminants  which  closely 
reproduce  the  quality  and  color  of  dilTused  day- 
light for  use  in  the  lighting  of  stores  and  color 
printing  eatabliahments.  This  has  led  to  the 
intro<iucti(>n  of  a  new  type  of  arc  lamp  known 
as  the  intensified  arc.  Its  distinctive  feature 
is  the  use  of  two  long,  thin  carbon  rods  which 
incline  stiplitly  toward  the  top  of  a  single  up- 
right lowor  electrode.  A  double  arc  is  thus 
formed,  the  thin  upper  roils  serving  as  positives. 
Because  of  the  high  current  density,  their  tips 
are  raise<l  to  a  temperature  much  higher  than 
that  ordinarily  reached  in  the  arc,  yielding  a 
surpassingly  white  light  of  excellent  efficiency. 

Now  stiindnrds  of  performanoo  for  fiame  area 
were  set  by  tiie  employment  of  the  regenerative 
principle.  The  arc  is  formed  between  vertical 
electrodes  in  an  enclosed  glass  cylinder.  The 
vapor  produced  at  the  arc  rises  to  the  top  of 
this  cylinder,  and  is  led  off  through  ducts  by 
which  it  is  again  rendmitted  tn  the  nrc  cylinder 
at  the  bnw.  By  rejiaon  of  this  circulation  the 
arc  vapor  in  u«<>d  r.gnin  and  Hgain.  so  that  a 
portion  of  its  licat  is  conserved,  and  the  rate 
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of  burning  away  of  the  eleetrodoa  to  nupply  the 
are  is  greatly  reduced.  An  efficiency  of  four 
lower  hemispherical  candle-power  per  watt  ia 
secured  and  a  life  per  trim  of  70  hours. 

For  Btreet  lij^Iiting,  very  extended  use  has 
been  made  of  the  magnetite  are  flrst  introduced 
in  1906,  This  arc  is  of  the  luminous  type,  its 
light  being  derived  from  the  white  arc  flame  of 
titanium  oxide.  Its  efficiency  is  such  as  to 
permit  a  greatly  Improved  standard  of  illu- 
mination to  be  maintained  at  a  reduced  cost  of 
operation.  Flame  arcs  with  vertical  electrodes 
have  been  appli^  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
street  lighting.  Such  arcs  are  usually  mounted 
on  extra  high  poles  so  as  to  cast  a  great  flood 
of  light  over  a  wide  area.  Constant-current 
tungsten  lamps  operated  on  aeries  circuits  have 
had  a  very  wide  and  successful  use  in  heavily 
shaded  residence  streets  >to  which  arcs  are  not 
well  adapted.  The  general  improvement  in  the 
standards  of  street  lighting  was  one  of  the  moat 
noteworthy  achievements  of  the  year. 

An  event  of  most  fundamental  importance  to 
the  lighting  industry  was  the  unification  of  the 
units  of  light  maintained  in  America,  Great 
Britmin  and  France,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
simple  ratio  between  the  new  international  unit 
and  that  maintained  In  Germany.  The  follow* 
ing  relations  have  now  gone  into  effect: 

1  International  Candle  =  0,10  Vernon-l&r- 
oourt  Unit, 

1  International  Candle  =  1.00  Bougie  Deci- 
mal. 

1  Internatknial  Candle  =  1.00  American 
Candle. 

1  International  Candle  =  l.Il  Hefner  Unit. 

I  International  Candle  =  0.104  Carcel  Unit. 

The  prototype  of  the  new  unit  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  Ameriea  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

BLECTBIC  POWEB,  TRAirsinsaiOH  of.  See 

TUN8HIB8ION  OF  BLKCTBIO  POWBS. 

XLBCnaO  BAHiBOABS.  The  progress  of 
electric  railroading  during  1900  was  of  a  con- 
servative character.  It  consisted  largely  in  the 
continuation  of  projects  begun  In  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  and  in  the  higher  refinement  of 
existing  equipment.  In  contrast  with  the  years 
just  preceding,  no  new  electrification  projects 
of  magnitude  have  been  undertaken  in  America, 
though  there  is  much  activity  in  European  sya- 
tems.  Electric  locomotives  have  been  put  in 
operation  on  the  Dessau-Betterfeld  section  of 
the  Prussian  state  railroads,  and  extensions 
are  in  prwress.  The  Anatrian  government  is 
planning  toe  eleetrtfleation  of  various  sections 
of  its  lines  operating  with  heavy  grades, 
amounting  to  about  600  miles  In  the  aggregate. 
The  Italian  government  has  begun  work  on  200 
miles  of  electrification  of  state  railroads  which 
will  occupy  three  yenrs.  The  Western  Railroad 
system  in  France  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
state,  and  electricity  Is  to  be  substituted  for 
steam  in  suburban  sections  having  very  heavy 
traffic. 

The  most  noteworthy  achievements  for  the 
year  In  heavy  traction  in  America  have  been 
the  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  timnel  sys- 
tem, extending  from  Harrison,  N.  J.,  under  the 
Hudson  Biver,  the  Island  of  Manhattan  and  the 
East  River  to  Long  Island,  a  distance  of  5.07 
miles,  with  a  surface  extenflion  on  Long  Island 
of  9.83  miles;  the  completion  of  the  electrifica- 
tion of  40  miles  of  track  of  the  Long  Island 


system;  the  beginning  of  operation  on  the  Cas- 
cade tunnel  section  of  the  Great  Northern  sys- 
tem; and  the  approach  to  completion  of  the 
Detroit  River  tunnel  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad.  The  New  Haven  system  has  pro- 
jected the  extension  of  its  electric  system  from 
Stamford  to  New  Haven,  and  has  introduced 
high  speed  freight  service  operated  by  elecbie 
locomotives  on  the  electrified  division. 

While  the  financial  situation  among  the  rail- 
roads has  shown  a  healthy  recuperation  in  1909, 
the  record  of  construction  for  the  year  shows 
a  new  mileage  of  but  887.16,  as  compared  with 
1268.61  for  1808,  and  a  still  larger  figure  for 
1907.  This  reduction  Is  ascribed  to  the  after- 
effects of  the  late  financial  depression. 

No  new  types  of  equipment  have  been  Intro* 
duced,  but  the  performance  of  the  recent  types 
has  been  much  Improved.  Some  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  standardization  of  electric 
equipment  for  various  conditions.  The  installa- 
tion of  600-volt,  direct-current  equipment  in 
tiie  Pennvrlvania  tunnel  system  beneath  New 
York,  and  on  its  connecting  lines  in  Long 
Island,  and  the  selection  of  this  system  for  the 
Michigan  Central  tunnel  at  Detroit,  tend  to  em- 
phasize its  superiority  for  the  congested  traffic 
conditions  in  city  terminals.  The  high  degree 
of  perfection  attained  by  the  single-phase  alter- 
nating-current equipment  of  the  New  Haven 
system  points  to  the  extensive  use  of  this  sys- 
tem on  railway  trunk  lines.  The  operation  of 
the  three-phase  alternating-current  installation 
on  the  Cascade  tunnel  division  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  has  been  successfully  begun 
and  gives  indications  that  similar  equipment 
ma^  afl^ord  great  advantages  where  track  con- 
ditions are  simple  and  heavy  grades  prevail. 

The  field  of  interurhan  traction  Is  divided 
between  the  single-phase  and  the  100-volt  direct- 
current  systems.  The  progress  of  the  latter  in 
1909  has  been  noteworthy.  Eleven  such  roada 
are  now  in  operation,  comprising  380  miles  of 
track,  and  an  aggregate  motor  capacity  of  00,000 
horse-power.  The  success  of  this  system  is  due 
to  the  use  of  auxiliary  eoramutat'lng  poles  in 
the  motors,  by  which  sparking  troubles  and  «ac- 
cessive  brush  wear  have  been  fully  overcome. 
The  practicability  of  still  higher  voltage  in 
direct-current  systems  seems  assured,  and  Its 
adoption  is  confidently  expected. 

In  the  design  of  heavy  electric  locomotivps 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  away  from  geared 
motors  toward  side  rod  connections  simitar  to 
those  employed  in  steam  locomotives.  The  ad- 
vantages gained  are  threefold,  viz.,  greater 
capacity  bcvanse  of  the  greater  space  available 
for  the  motors,  the  spring  support  of  the  motors 
on  the  side  frame,  and  the  higher  centre  of 
gravity.  The  new  locomotives  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  for  use  in  ita  New  York  tunnel 
typify  the  possibilities  of  such  construction. 
The  weight  is  332. JOO  pounds,  of  which  208,000 
pounds  are  carried  by  the  drivers.  The  motors 
develop  4000  horse-power  and  are  capable  f>f 
maintaining  heavy  service  at  a  speed  of  72 
miles  per  hour.  iRIach  locomotive  has  a  draw- 
ing power  equivalent  to  that  of  two  heavy 
steam  passenger  locomotives.  Much  success  has 
attended  the  use  of  gasoline-electric  motor  ears 
on  branch  roads  which  are  operated  at  a  loss 
by  steam  power,  and  on  which  the  light  traffic 
does  not  warrant  the  heavy  expense  of  electrifi- 
cation. 

Managers  of  city  systems  complain  of  the  in- 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TERMINAL  AND  TUNNEL  LOCOMOTIVE 


Dir*ot  Conn*ct»d  Sid«  Rod  Typa  for  660  Volt>  Direct  Current.   Equipped  witn  two  WestlnehDuse  Railway  Motor* 
driying;  OS-inch  wheels.  Weicht  of  looomotive  IfiS  tone.  Horae  power,  one  hour  rating,  20001 


NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN,  AND  HARTFORD  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE 
AltamatinK  and  Direct  Current,  Twin  Gear,  Spring  Drive  Electric  Locomotive.  Equipped  with  four  WeatinghouM 
Rkilway  Motert  driving  82-inoh  wheel*.  Oeara  34 ;  7B.  U«e>  25  Cycle*  Single  Ph«>e  Alternating 
Currant  at  11,000  Volt*  and  Direct  Current  at  OftO  VolU.  Weight  of  locomotive 
150  ton*.  Horee  power,  on*  hour  rating,  1685. 
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ereaning  diflicuUy  of  maintaining  adequate  and  the  most   part,   forgottpn.    Dr.  Eliot   is  the 

profitable  service  on  the  5-cent  basis  of  fare  editor  of  this  series  wliich  is  being  published 

with    free    transfers.   The    rejection    of    the  &  firm  in  New  York  City.    S^rcely  less 

political   programme  of   nmnicipal   f>wner8hip  comment  arose  over  President  Eliot's  promulga- 

and  reduwd  fare  in  tbe  Cleveland  election  is  tion,  in  an  address  before  the  Harvard  Summer 

cOBsidered  bj  many  as  an  evidence  of  change  School  In  July,  of  what  he  described  aa  a  new 

of  the  publle  attitude  toward  tbjis  problem.  religion.    In  this  religion  he  conceives  there 

SLXMSNTSy  Chemical.   See  CHBUiSTsr.  ^'^^  ^       authority,  either  spiritual  or  tem- 

_                *    HL-  1.  i_         ■      t.'  poral,  no  tribal  faith,  no  sudden  conversion,  no 

*JP?^?'i*^*"^,  VorS^w**  naval  archi-  ^j^criflce,  and  no  substitute  for  sacrifice,  no  be- 

toet,  died  January  H,  1909.    He         Iw™  m  jj^,  inlnaiignant  powers,  no  supernatural  ele- 

1845  and  was  educated  at  the  Royal  School  of  no  sacraments  except  natural  hallowed 

and   Marine   Engineering,  ^u^to^          imagination  of  the  "justice"  of 

f^"'5ff                                        ^      i  God,         nolSdemnaUon  for  the  man  of 

ice,  and  from  1879  to  1881  was  adviser  on  naval  „^„d,   ^here  will  be,  on  the  contrary,  a 

the  Japanese  government.    In  ^              '       immanent  in  the 

1883  he  became  professor  of  nav^  architecture  ^, 

and  marme  enpneej  ng  »t  the  University  of  righteous  persons,  and  it  will  reverence  the 

Glasgow,  MTTlng  until  1«»6     He  wa.  dii^r  ^           j  ^.}^^           righteousness.  Preven- 

!^of'$^'f^r'''?Ji*''^^^"*'''^^5T  tion  ''ill  ^  itsVatchwo?d,  and  the  skillful 

1892    Following  this  he  was  emgoyed  as  naval  .„  ^          f       „  ^jgters.    Based  on 

^r^'if  v^If ''nwa'f ""^^iJS-  W^IJTi  t»«               commandments  of  loving  God  and 

^  rte  2/avt,  (1873).  and  many  profeaalonat  neighbor,  the  new  religion  will  teach  that 

r*V^^  he  is  best  who  loves  best  and  serves  best,  and 

ELIOT,  Charles  WnxiAic   An  American  the  greatest  service  will  be  to  increase  the  stock 

educator,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard  Uni-  of  good  will. 

versity,  and  until  May  19,  1909,  president.    He  At  the  commencement  exercises  of  Harvard 

was  bom  in  Boston  in  1834,  and  prepared  for  University  in  June,  President  Eliot  was  made 

eoll^  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  graduating  president  emeritus.     He  has  written  several 

from  Harvard  College  in  1863.    Prom  1854  to  books,  among  them  More  Money  for  tbe  Public 

1858  he  was  tutor  in  matbonatics  at  Harvard,  Schools   (1003) ;   The  Happy  Life    (new  ed. 

at  the  same  time  esrryinff  on  the  study  of  ohem-  lf»05};  and  Four  American  Leadera  (1906); 

istry.   He  waa  assistant  professor  of  mathe-  Educational     Form;     American  Univer»itie» 

maties  and  chemistry  at  the  Lawrence  Scien-  (1908). 

tifle  School  of  the  University  from   1868  to  -TTrrvn    c.«™   u™.™     a      *  _i 

1863,  and  from  1863  to  1865  he  continued  hU  BLUOT,  Samttel  Richaw>.   An  Ameri(»n 

study  of  chemistry  in  Europe,  meanwhile  in-  pbysKian  and  litterateur,  died  October  26  1009 

veatiating  educational  systems  of  that  country.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1838.  and 

He  Wme  in   1866   professor   of  analytical  ™  Columbia  Co  ege,  and  In  New 

chemistry  at  the  liasSachusetts  Institute  of  College  graduating  from  the  lat- 

Technoloiy,  and  held  that  position  until  1869,  ^f"^                               . "inf***"-  ^e 

when  hTbecame  president  J^Harvard  College,  ^'n^'**        the  Uniwrsity  of  Heidelberg,  and 

He  began  at  once  thoroughly  to  reorgantee  tlie  afterw^l^"           to  Pans,  where  be  passed  an 

Coll^  introducing   nc^  methods   of   teach-  examination  for  entrance  to  the  Conservatory 

ing,lnd  securing,  as  occasion  offered,  the  best  .       studied  both  music  and  medicine 

fibers  to  be  had  in  the  country.    He  was  and  won  high  reputation  as  a  musician  After 

one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  iCdvocates  of  "Pfn^nK  "O"*  t}"«JLn  JtaJy  and  Austria,  he 

the  elective  system,  which  he  introduced  at  Har-  ^t^^,  *Sp?*,  '^^ 

vard.  and  which  greatly  improved  the  Uni-  the  Ovil  War  In  the  79th  HigiUanders,  orpn- 

versity'B  educationareffierency.^President  Eliot  l^t^J  ^^'^  ±':Z\^?l.^n!^^^^ 


had  remarkable  administrative  ability,  and  he  is  ^li'^rfll*'Tf  nf"^^^^  'IJi 
 n  ^tA^^       ti.-                A^^i«on  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.    After  the 


vJTio  Ta^  literary  and  dramatic  work.    He  Became  in- 

May  Ifl,  1909,  the  date  on  which  the  resigna-  f..           „j  xi,„  1:+™—         u;™  t- 

tioi  should  become  effective.   The  resignation  «f                li   iL^^  °- 

was   accepted  with   great  reluctance  £y  the  .^^^ 

.   „  „5       TT-;^n™;+^  a  speaalist  m  anections  01  the  eye,  ear  and 

*^™rV"rpSident  Taft's  acts  after  ^jFthJ^anfSl.r  T^S^l^J 

the  beginning  of  his  administration  was  to  offer  f"/",  .JS^f^S^ 

to  Pt2ident  Eliot  the  Ambassadorship  to  Great  t^^J                ff^-^*  T^lil  In^  i^  Jlt 

Britain.   The  offer  was  everywhere  greeted  with  fmS  J  J^JST 

approval,  bnt  President  EHol,  on  ac^unt  of  his  ^,7.^  wl™  ^-nJI^  ^«        r*^iL?  JSTft 

agTand  his  disinclination  to  engage  in  anv  '  r  J^7.«?'^^L           Churokman  and  in 

n^  work,  declined  the  offer.    In  Mirch,  1909,  Congregat*onalu,t. 

he  made  an  extended  tour  In  the  South  and  ELWIN,     Edhwd     Hettbt.    An  English 

spoke  at  many  Southern  institutions.    During  bishop  of  the  Established  Church,  died  Novem- 

this  tour  he  stated  that  he  intended  to  make  a  her  11,  1900.    He  was  Imrn  in  1871,  and  was 

selection  of  books  sufficient  to  fill  a  shelf  five  educnted  at  Dover  College  and  Merton  College, 

feet  long,  tbe  reading  of  which  for  ten  minutes  Oxford.    He  was  ordained  priest  in  1806.  He 

a  day  would  insure  a  lilwral  education.    This  engaged  in  mission  work  under  the  Church 

proposal  aroused  a  great  deal  of  comment,  Missionary  Society,  and  in  1896  was  appointed 

which  was  not  diminished  when  a  partial  list  by  this  society  vice-president  of  its  college  at 

of  ttie  books  was  published.   It  contained  titles  Fourah  Bay,  Sierra  Leone.    Two  years  later 

ot  several  books  which  are  little  read,  and,  for  he  became  principal  of  the  college,  and  served 
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as  secretary  of  the  Sierra  Leone  MisBion.    In  ground  for  such  a  lav  existed  in  the  exercise 

1001  be  was  nominated  as  Bishop  of  Bierra  of  the  police  power.   The  conferenee  brought 

Leone,  and  was  eonsecrated  in  I9Cn.  out  the  probable  reluctance  of  employees  to 

BHEB80N,  Ellen.  Eldest  daughter  of  Burrender  their  right  to  sue  for  damages,  and 
Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  died  at  Concord,  Mass.,  the  like  reluctance  of  employers  to  favor  any 
January  10,  1900.  She  was  born  in  1839.  Miss  adequate  compensation  system  that  did  not  re- 
Emerson  acted  for  many  years  aa  housekeeper  He™  them  of  liability.  On  this  point  it  was 
for  her  father,  and  she  had  a  wide  acquaintance  stated  that  too  negligent  employers  might  be 
among  the  celebrities  of  the  United  States  and  criminally  responsible  to  society,  and 
foreign  countries.  She  was  of  striking  per-  would  be  penalized  by  insurance  companies, 
eonality,  and  greatly  resembled  her  father  in  while  employees  would  surrender  their  right  to 
appearance  and  manner,  sue  if  compensations  were  adequate. 

EMEBT,  HENBT  CB08BT.   American  politi-.  ^  ^^^^  »           <>'       systems  now  in  use  in 

cal  economist,  appointed  by  President  T^ft  in  European  «>untries,  the  following  features  ofa 

1909  the  head  oF the  tariff  commission.    He  P^»'»  adaptable  to  conditions  in  this  county 

was  born  in  Ellsworth,  Maine,  in  1872.  and  were  brought  out:   Wwkly  or  monthly  stipentfa 

graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  In  1892.   He  during  the  entire  period  of  disability  instead 

Studied  economics  at  Harvard  and  Columbia  »  '"""P         Jl*-™*"*'            flexibility  m 

Universities,  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  the  methods  by  which  employers  may  meet  their 

until   1897.     In    1894  he  was  appointed   in-  "^P^"*'^'':*^  •            thorough    proviaion  that 

Btructor  in  political  economy  at  Bowdoin  Col-  there  should  be  no  failure  to  meet  this  liability 

lege,  and  fr6m  1807  to  1900  he  was  full  pro-  through  the  Insolvency  of  either  the  employer 

feisor  of  this  branch.    He  was  chosen  professor  h"^  insurance  company;  and  measures  to  re- 

of  political  economy  at  Yale  University  in  1000  the  number  of  accidents.  The  conference 

and  still  occupies  that  position.    He  is  the  authori7^d  a  standing  committee,  and  a  general 

author  of  Speculation  on  the  Stock  and  Produce  conference  m  1910,  to  which  the  Govenioni  of 

Ewohanga  of  the  United  Statet  (1896).  and  con-  the  States  will  be  aaked  to  send  delegates, 

tributed   to   the    Cambridge   HiHory   of   the  Mr.  Joseph  Cotton,  Jr.,  counsel  for  the  New 

World.    He  baa  also  written  many  articles  in  York  State  Commission,  already  mentioned  in- 

Acrmnmln  iniirnala.  vestigated  about  20,000  cases  of  industrial  ac- 

™™  °J .  ™         «       ,  «'<le"t  resulting  In  about  2000  deaths  and  4000 

BUOKATIOH.      See    Iuiigbation    m  permanent   injuries.    He  found  that  in  only 

EltWBATloi*^  about  25  per  cent,  of  these  cases  did  the  em- 

EMHANtfEL  HOVEXEMT.    See  PBTCBO-  ployees  recov«  anything  at  all;  that  wbera 

THEBAPT.  employers  resorted  to  employers'  liability  in- 

EMPIBE  FAia.    See  Canada.  ""'^'^  companies  for  protetition,  recovery  by 

employees  was  secured  in  only  about  8  per 

EMPLOTEBS'  LIABILITY.  The  last  few  cent,  of  the  cases;  and  that  of  the  premiums 
years  have  developed  a  marked  tendency  among  which  employers  pay  to  such  companies  only 
more  enlightened  opinion  away  from  employers  30  to  40  per  cent,  is  paid  out  to  injured  em- 
liability  aa  compared  with  s^tematic  workmen's  ployees,  the  remaining  GO  to  70  per  cent,  being 
compensation  in  cases  of  industrial  accident,  abwrbed  by  the  expenses  of  tbe  business,  about 
In  the  United  SUtea  this  chanj^  baa  been  due  15  per  cent,  being  used  In  fighting  claims, 
both  to  fairly  accurate  statistics  showing  tbe  When  employees'  attomeya*  fees  and  other  ex- 
frightful  loss  of  life  in  certain  industries,  and  pcnses  are  taken  into  account,  it  seema  prob- 
to  conclusive  evidence  showing  the  inadequacy  able  that  not  28  per  cent,  of  the  insurance 
of  the  present  haphazard  syatem  of  forced  re-  premiums  actually  reach  Injured  workmen, 
covery  from  employers  for  injury.  It  was  no  Other  lines  of  inquiry  taken  up  by  this  Com- 
doubt  a  great  step  in  advance  when  the  doctrine  mission  were  the  economic  effects  of  industrial 
of  afsiimption  of  risk  by  the  employee  was  accidents,  the  employers'  liability  laws  In  the 
modified  and  the  employer  made  responsible  various  States,  foreign  systems  of  workmen's 
for  injuries  due  to  his  negligence  or  fault,  or  compensation  for  loss  due  to  industrial  acci- 
that  of  bis  principals.  But  this  system  makes  dents,  causi»  of  such  accidents,  causes  of  un- 
no  adequate  provision  for  tbe  injured  working-  employment,  tbe  lack  of  labor  in  farming  seo- 
man's  family,  or  others  dependent  upon  hira,  tions,  and  better  means  of  distributing  labor 
who  are  often  the  chief  victims.  The  various  in  the  State.  The  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
phases  of  this  entire  subject  were  considered  Commissions  were  likewise  making  ezbauatin 
at  a  conference  at  Atlantic  City,  July  20-30,  inquiries  and  preparing  bills  dealing  with  em- 
called  by  the  Minnesota  Employers'  Compensa-  ployers'  liability  ana  Bystematio  workmen's 
tion  Commission,  ami  participated  in  by  the  compensation. 

Wisconsin  Joint  Committee  on  Industrial  In-  Jjirgely  as  a  result  of  the  disaster  in  the 

surance,  and  the  New  York  State  Commission  coal  mines  at  Cherry,  111.,  In  which  about  350 

on  Employers*  Liability  and  ITnemployment,  to-  miners  lost  their  lives.  Governor  Deneen,  in  his 

father  with  other  public  officials  and  leading  message  to  the  legislature  in  special  session  in 

actuaries.    Those  afseinbled  were  unanimous  in  December,  urfiied  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 

condomninff  as  higiily  unsatisfactory  existing  pion  similar  to  those  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 

liability  laws,  in  favoring  the  transfer  of  the  and  New  York  to  inquire  into  emplovers'  liabil- 

basis  of  recovery  from  employers'  fault  to  the  ity  and  workingmen's  compensation"  for  indua- 

industry,  and  in  ayiprovinfj  the  system  whereby  trial  injuries.    A  bill  to  this  end  was  at  once 

tlie  injured  employee  rpccives  compensation  on  jiresented,  requiring  a  report  by  February,  1911. 

a  definite  scale  regardless  of  the  employer's  This  plan  contemplates  also  the  revision  of  the 

negligence.    The  question  of  the  constitution-  mining  Inwa,  with  a  view  to  prevention  of  snch 

ality  of  a  system  of  workin.'tmpn's  insurance  in  catastrophes  in  the  future. 

the  United  Slates  wna  thorouphly,  but  incon-  Convincing  evidence  of  tbe  development  of 

clusively,  analyzed.   It  was  held  by  many  that  opinion  with  reffn-ence  to  the  chaotic  legal 
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■tatiu  of  emplojerB'  liability  in  thii  eoimtiy 
wu  contained  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Ka- 
tional  Civic  Federation,  November  22-23,  in 
New  York.  Although  the  National  ABSOciation 
of  Hannfacturers  had  only  a  few  daya  pre- 
rioQsly  declared  the  present  laws,  "  built  up 
through  generations,"  to  be  Batisfactory,  the 
addresses  before  the  Civic  Federation  severely 
arraigned  them.  Senator  Root  characterized 
the  preaent  law  as  foolish,  wastefol,  ineffective 
and  Mrbaroua.  Mr.  A.  H.  Qill,  a  Labor  mem- 
ber of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  reported  favor* 
ably  on  tlM  English  experience  under  the  com- 
pensation act  of  1006.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that  this  law  had  greatly  stimuteted  the  zeal  of 
employers  in  fencing  machinery,  and  in  other 
ways  taking  every  precaution  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. German  experience  was  outlined  by 
Major  Fiorkowski,  of  the  Krupp  works,  and 
French  and  Swiss  laws  were  detailed  by  others. 
Though  some  trade  anions  in  this  country  liave 
cnposed  the  idea  of  workmen's  compensation  on 
the  ground  that  it  involved  a  surrender  of  right 
to  sue,  Mr,  John  Mitchell  declared  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  idea.  He  stated,  however,  that 
protection  is  more  important  than  compensa- 
tion, and  that,  therefore,  progress  would  result 
only  from  some  plan  that  is  more  expensive 
than  the  present  condition.  Admiral  J.  B. 
Mnrdock,  commandant  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  in  a  very  favorable  statement  of  ex- 
perience with  the  national  compensation  act  of 
1808,  declared  that  It  eompelled  safety,  and 
led  to  better  sanitation.  He  recommended  that 
the  law  require  the  physical  examination  of  all 
employees.    See  Labob  Iaiisutioh. 

XNOINZEBINO.  See  articles  on  Tarions 
subjects,  as  Aqueducts,  Coal,  Dtnamo-Blbctrio 

MACninEBT,  ELECTMCAL  IHDUSTBIES,  TBON  ATfD 

Steel,  Sanitatioit,  Shipbuiuhno,  Steau  Tur- 
bines, Water  Wobkb,  and  athtx  articles  on 
engineering  topics. 

"EHQLAXTDt  Crubch  of.  A  religions  de- 
nomination which  is  the  "established  Church 
of  England,"  and  the  dominant  religious  body 
of  that  country.  Tliere  are  at  the  head  of  the 
Church  in  England  and  Wales  37  bishops,  of 
whom  two,  Canterbury  and  York,  are  arch- 
bishops. The  bishops  superintend  the  work  in 
each  diocese,  and  are  aided  by  the  suifragan  or 
assistant  Irishops,  of  whom  in  1000  there  were 
32.  There  are  two  eonroeationa  or  prorlneial 
synods  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  two  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  highest 
dignitary  of  the  Church  and  has  the  title  of 
Primate  of  all  England,  The  bishops  of  the 
Church  are  entitled  to  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  No  regular  statistics  of  the  Church  are 
gathered,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  30,000  clergy  in  England  and  Wales,  of 
whom  14,000  are  benefloed,  and  about  7000  are 
assistant  curates.  The  number  of  communi- 
cants is  estimated  at  approximately  2,500,000. 
The  church  sittings  number  about  6,000,000. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  English 
episcopate  in  the  year  1908-9,  was  the  elevation 
of  the  suffragan  bishop  of  Stepney,  the  Right 
Rev.  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang,  D.  D.,  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  in  succession  to  the  Moat 
Ber.  W.  D.  McLagan,  who  resigned.  It  is  the 
first  ease  in  the  history  of  the  Church  where 
a  bishop  BUfKragan  has  been  elevated  to  the 
archblsboprie.   Aeveral     important  problems 


have  been  for  some  time  before  tiie  Anglican 
Church,  and  no  great  progress  was  made  upon 
them  during  the  year.  The  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book  still  remains  in  abeyance.  At  the 
July  session  of  the  Convocation,  the  most  im- 

Krtant  action  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
wer  House,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
Athanaaian  creed,  to  the  effect  that  the  creed 
be  retained  as  heretofore,  without  the  existing 
rubric,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  its 
liturgical  use  without  the  warning  ctausea. 
The  status  of  persons  married  under  the  law 
passed  in  190R,  sanctioning  marriage  with  the 
deceased  wife's  sister,  was  a  cause  for  perplexity 
during  the  year.  A  case  was  carried  up  to  the 
highest  law  courts  from  the  diocese  of  Norwich, 
in  which  the  priest  refused  to  communicate 
persons  thus  married,  and  the  courts  decided 
against  the  priest.  Subsequently,  in  ttie  Repre- 
sentative Church  Council,  a  declaration  was 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  to  the 
effect  tha^  *' seeing  that  all  marriages  within 
the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity  (whether  al- 
lowed by  the  law  of  tlie  land  or  not)  are  wrong, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  moral  rule  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  principles  implied 
in  Holy  Scripture  as  interpreted  by  it,  the 
use  of  the  Prayer  Book's  service  for  iite  solem- 
nization of  holy  matrimony  in  respect  to  any 
such  marriages  is  moat  strongly  to  be  repro- 
bated." 

Tlie  most  picturesqne  feature  of  the  year  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  was  the  great  his- 
torical pageant  on  the  grounds  n  Fulhajn 
Palace,  which  took  place  in  June  and  which 
illustrated  the  history  of  the  Church  from 
the  earliest  times  on  a  magnificent  scale.  There 
were  nearly  4000  performers,  and  the  spectators 
reached  many  thousands  more.  Of  similar  In- 
terest was  the  observance  of  the  thousandth 
anniversary  of  Wells  Cathedral,  which  was 
celebrated  in  June.  In  the  same  month  the 
English  Church  Union  (Aiserved  Its  fiftieth  an- 
niversary. 

The  Church's  Congress  of  1009  was  held  at 
Swansea,  and  it  was  a  notable  success  in  num- 
bers and  public  interest.  The  subject  of 
Socialism  was  discussed  in  its  various  phaaea, 
both  by  those  who  approved  and  by  those  who 
opposed  its  tenets.  The  subject  of  Christian 
Science  was  also  under  discussion. 

ENTEiaC  FEVEB.    See  Typhoid  Feveb. 

ENTOMOLOOY,  As  in  1007  and  1908,  the 
most  important  problems  in  economic  en- 
tomology in  the  United  States  deal  with  the 
gipsy  and  brown-tail  moth  in  New  England, 
and  the  cotton-boU  weevil  in  the  South.  Of 
lesser  distribution  in  the  South,  but  neverthe- 
less a  serious  problem,  is  the  Argentine  ant,  a 
pest  now  found  mainly  In  Louisiana,  bnt  likely 
to  spread  through  all  of  the  Oulf  Stotes. 
Newell  reported  that  tlie  animals  may  be  killed 
by  winter  trapping.  Large  open  boxes  filled 
with  cotton  seed,  straw,  and  other  waste,  were 
placed  in  yards,  where  the  contents  became 
moist  and  began  to  ferment.  The  warmth  re- 
sulting from  the  fermentation  proved  attrac- 
tive to  the  ants  which  collected  in  the  boxes  in 
large  numbers,  and  were  killed  with  carbon 
bisulphide.  In  summer,  the  method  of  trapping 
wos  less  effective,  because  the  colonies  are  small 
and  widely  scattered  and  are  diflicult  to  reach. 
It  was  found  that  cotton  cloth,  soaked  iii  cor- 
rosive sublimate  solution  and  dried,  would  not 
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be  crossed  hy  the  nnts,  nnd  that  strips  of  inpn, 
trented  in  tliis  way  nnd  tacked  around  the  Icps 
of  tables  nr  edges  of  ghelvca,  would  form  efli- 
cient  repellents.  Similar  results  were  reported 
from  South  Africa,  where  this  ant  also  occurs. 

No  remedy  for  the  ootton-boll  weevil  was 
found  durinfi  the  year.  W.  D.  Hunter  reported 
in  January  that  a  dry  climate  Is  especially 
unfavorable  to  ita  dflvelopment,  so  that  it  docs 
little  damage  in  western  Teitaa,  but  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  amount  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi.  Here,  however,  a  number  of  para- 
sitic and  predatory  Insects  have  changed  from 
their  original  hosts  to  the  weevil,  so  that  the 
boll  weevil  "  complex "  now  comprises  49 
weevils  which  feed  upon  f)5  plants,  and  07  in- 
sect enemies  of  these  weevils.  The  best  hope 
seems  to  be  in  the  use  of  insect  enemies  of  the 
boll  weerll,  and  a  number  of  forms  bave  been 
Introduced  wbleb  have  adapted  themaelTefl  ■  to 
the  weevil  in  Texas. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent for  the  Suppression  of  the  Gipsy  and  Brown- 
tailed  Moth  shows  that  there  was  expended  a 
sum  of  over  $600,000  on  an  area  of  a  little 
over  5000  square  miles.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Federal  government  kept  nil  trees  and 
bushes  free  from  the  pest  along  230  miles  of 
roads.  Parasites  Imported  from -Japan  by  Kin- 
eaid,  and  others  obtained  tn  Europe  by  Howard, 
have  been  liberated  with  satisfactory  results, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  spite  of  all 
this  work,  the  gipsy  moth  somewhat  extended 
Its  range  during  the  year,  while  the  brown-tail 
became  established  throughout  the  eastern  part 
of  Massachusetts.  A  small  colony  of  the  brown- 
tail  moth  was  reported  from  Rye,  Conn.,  near 
the  southwestern  border  of  the  State.  Energetic 
measures  for  its  suppression  were  taken,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  entire  colony  was 
destroyed.  Howard  spent  a  portion  of  the  year 
in  Europe,  in  the  interests  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  and  reports  that  while  a  very  effi- 
cient inspection  service  is  maintained  in  Hol- 
land, so  that  there  is  no  danger  that  fruit 
trees  imported  from  there  will  be  infected,  no 
such  inspection  exists  in  either  France  or 
England. 

8.  J.  Hunter  has  published*  as  a  Bulletin  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  a  report  on  the 
"green  bug,"  Toaoptera  graminum,  an  aphid 

riarasite  of  wheat.  The  report  deals  with  the 
ife,  history  and  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
insect,  and  the  best  means  of  combating  it.  Its 
most  important  enemies  are  lady-bird  beetles 
and  laoe-wing  flies,  whose  larvse  attack  the 
aphids,  and  certain  other  insects  whose  larvse 
develop  as  internal  parasites  in  the  body  of 
the  aiMiid.  Observations  showed,  also,  that  the 
apliids  are  able  to  tide  over  the  interval  be- 
tween the  reaping  of  one  crop  and  the  sowing 
of  the  next,  by  living  on  "  volunteer "  oats. 
Hence  it  follows  that  careful  plowing  under  of 
these  volunteer  oats  would  destroy  the  food 
plant  of  the  iinimal. 

C.  Gordon  Hewitt  has  published  Part  3  of  his 
studies  on  the  Bionomics  of  the  Houuo-lly  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Kciencc 
for  December.  The  paper  gives  systematic 
descriptions  of  flies  commonly  or  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  house-fly  (Sfusca  domestica), 
as  well  as  with  some  points  in  the  physiology 
of  the  latter.  They  develop  more  rapidly  in 
horse  manure  than  in  other  materials,  though 
the  reason  for  this  difference  is  not  known. 


WTiile  more  active  at  a  higher  than  at  a  lovrer 
temperature,  tlicy  are  not  killed  by  exposure 
for  12  hours  to  a  temperature  of  -3°  centigrade. 

This  and  other  papers  published  during  the 
year  call  renewed  attention  to  the  part  which 
the  common  house-fly  ("typhoid-fly"  is  the 
name  suggested  by  Howard)  plays  in  the  trans- 
mission of  disease.  A  large  amount  of  evi- 
dence has  been  accumulated  to  show  that 
typhoid  fever,  cholera  and  tuberculosis  are  cer- 
tainly carried  liy  these  insects.  This  is  a  me- 
chanical mode  of  transmission,  the  germs  being 
picked  up  hy  the  fly  in  walking  over  infected 
materittis,  as  in  cesspools,  latrines,  etc.,  and 
subsequently  deposited  on  human  food  when  the 
insect  lights  upon  it.  In  other  cases  the 
germs  may  apparently  be  taken  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  the  fly  with  its  food,  pass  un- 
injured through  the  canal,  and  be  daposited 
with  its  excrement  npon  food  products:  The 
obvious  remedy  (or  all  this  is  to  prevent  flies 
from  breeding,  by  removing  or  screening  manure 
heaps,  cesspools,  etc.,  and,  by  the  use  of 
screens,  keeping  them  from  lighting  on  food 
intended  for  human  consumption.  See  INSECTS 
AND  THE  Propagation  of  Diseases. 

Recent  experiments  on  the  tsetse-fly  in- 
dicate that  if  it  be  allowed  to  bite  an  infeeted 
animal,  It  will  not  transmit  the  disease  at 
once,  but  only  after  a  considerable  Interval 
of  time,  viz.,  18  to  25  days.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  the  fly  is  not  a  mere  mechanical 
transmitter  of  the  disease,  but  that  a  regular 
developmental  cycle  goes  on  in  the  body  of  the 
insect.  In  view  of  the  importance  which  ac- 
curate information  concerning  all  phases  of  the 
life  cycle  of  this  and  other  insects  has  upon 
the  study  of  tropical  diseases  of  man  and  other 
animals,  and  the  relation  between  Insects  and 
economic  plants,  a  special  committee,  to  be 
known  as  the  African  Entomological  Research 
Committee,  was  formed  In  England,  with  Lord 
Cromer  as  chairman.  The  committee  hoped  to 
cooperate  with  other  similar  organizations  in 
securing  a  large  amount  of  information  on  all 
phases  of  these  questions,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  continent  of  Africa.  For  that  purpose, 
they  planned  to  send  a  trained  Hitomologist  to 
the  East  coast,  and  one  to  the  West  coast,  to 
Instruct  official  and  other  residents  in  the 
methods  of  collecting  and  observing  noxious  in' 
sects,  and  to  stimulate,  so  far  as  possible,  public 
interest  in  these  subjects. 

To  avoid  the  confusion  incident  to  the  use 
of  the  same  common  name  to  apply  to  more 
than  one  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Economic  Entomologists 
have  adopted  a  list  of  approved  common  names, 
riving  with  each  the  sclentiflc  name  of  the 
insect  to  which  the  common  name  may  properly 
be  given.  The  names  approved  at  the  1908 
meeting  of  the  Association,  and  added  to  this 
list,  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  JEcotumio  En- 
tomolof}})  for  February,  1009. 

EPILEPST.  During  190!)  separale  provi- 
sion for  epileptics  was  made  in  seven  States. 
In  other  States  there  were  private  or  semi- 
private  charities,  so  that  in  all  about  60O0 
epileptics  are  cared  for  in  institutions 
especially  designed  for  them.  Many  others  are 
treated  in  homes  for  the  insane  or  feeble- 
minded. New  York  State  has  established  a 
second  institution  for  these  cases,  and  Ohio  is 
considering  one  for  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  to  receive  the  overflow  from  the  present 
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institution  at  GaDtpolifl.  A  general  trrnd  wan 
observed  in  the  dirration  of  apccial  care  and 
carefully  designed  inRtltutions  nr  colnnipB  for 
the  treatment  of  epileptics.  Littlejohn  and 
Ohlmacher  report  a  number  of  successful  cases 
treated  with  calcium  lactate.  The  treatment  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  in  epileptics  there  is  a 
cftndition  of  tardy  blood  coagii lability,  and  that 
calcium  lactate  has  the  etTect  of  hastening 
magulability.  In  Ohimachcr's  coses  a  patient's 
blood,  which  coagulated  in  4  minutes,  un- 
der the  influence  of  calcium  lactate  coogu* 
lated  in  If  minutes.  The  improvement  In  the 
patient's  condition  apparently  keeps  pace  with 
the  decreased  time  of  coagulation.  The  drug  is 
administered  in  doses  of  10  grains  three  times 
a  day. 

EPISCOPAL  CHXTBCH.  See  Pbotestant 
En8t»PAL  Chubcb. 

EPISCOPAL  CHXTBCH,  Rkfobmed.  See 
JUetoemed  Episcopal  Chubch. 

EPWOBTH  LEAOTTE.  An  organization  of 
the  young  people  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  founded  in  1892.  It  is  the  largest  so- 
ciety of  young  people  in  the  world,  and  in  1000 
had  a  membership  of  235,040.  During  the  year 
540  charters  were  issued  to  senior  chapters, 
and  21)0  to  junior  chapters.  The  chief  event 
of  1009  was  the  holding  of  the  international 
oonvention  at  Seattle.  The  League  has  entered 
upon  a  new  financial  policy,  the  support  of  its 
administrative  work  txting  received  from  thp 
local  chapter  by  direction  of  the  General  Con- 
ference. Under  this  provision  its  revenues  are 
larger  than  ever  before,  enabling  it  to  carry  out 
larger  plans  and  more  aggresiaive  policies  than 
have  hitherto  been  practicable.  Tlie  officers  in 
1009  were:  Prebident,  Bishop  W.  A.  Quayle; 
Vice-President,  Rev.  Franklin  Hamilton,  D.  D.} 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  Edwin  Randall,  D.  D.; 
Treasurer,  Rev.  Pan)  C.  Curnick,  D.  D. 

EBBE2T,  Hekbt.  A  rear-admiral  of  the 
United  SUtea  navy,  retired,  died  October  23, 
1909.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1832, 
and  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  in 
1848.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy.  While 
still  a  midshipman  he  sailed  on  board  the  old- 
fashioned  frigate,  8t.  Lawrence,  on  the  com- 
plimentary mission  of  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jx>ndon 
Crystal  Palace  World's  Fair  In  186 1.  He 
serWd  throughout  the  Civil  War  and  was  en- 
gaged in  many  important  engagements,  includ- 
ing the  siege  and  bombardment  of  Fort  Pillow, 
where  he  commanded  the  ironclad  8t.  Louia. 
He  assisted  also  in  the  capture  of  Memphis, 
and  in  June,  1862,  was  on  Admiral  Farragut's 
staff.  In  1865  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  He  commanded  many 
vessels,  and  on  his  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear-admiral  was  given  command  of  the  first 
American  squadron  seen  for  many  years  in  Brit- 
ish waters.  He  was  retired  before  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  but  voluntarily  returned  to  the 
service.  Admiral  Erben  was  a  notable  type  of 
the  old  "sea  dog"  and  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  well-known  officers  of  the  service. 

EEHABBT,  Joel  Be?*edict.  An  American 
lawyer  and  public  official,  dind  Reptembpr  8, 
1909.  He  was  born  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  in  1838. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont, 
and  taught  school  for  a  short  time.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Seventh  Regiment  for  the  Civil 


War,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  re- 
cnlisted  in  the  First  Vermont  Cavalry.  He 
served  until  1863,  when  he  was  made  provost 
marshal  of  the  Fourth  District  of  New  York 
City.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Draft  Riots  of  that  city.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  Asxistant 
District  Attorney  for  New  York,  and  in  1876 
was  made  Police  Commissioner.  In  1880  he 
was  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York.  He  reorganized  and  rebuilt  the  New 
York  and  Northern  Railroad,  of  which  ho  was 
receiver,  and  became  its  president  in  1886.  He 
had  varied  business  interests,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  president  of  the  Lawyers' 
Surety  Co. 

EEITBEA.  An  Italian  colony  on  the  African 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Area,  estimated  at  nearly 
90,000  square  miles.  Estimated  population 
( 1006),  450,000,  mainly  nomadic.  Of  the 
3049  Europeans  (including  the  military)  2333 
were  Italians.  Asmara  is  the  capital  and  Mas- 
sawah  (2275  inhabitants)  is  the  chief  port,  with 
a  good  harbor.  There  is  abundant  pasture,  and 
camels,  oxen,  sheep  and  goats,  together  with  the 
products  derived  from  tliem,  are  the  main  ar- 
ticles of  trade.  Irrigation  is  essential  to  the 
successful  raising  of  crops,  owing  to  extended 
summer  droughts.  The  annual  yield  of  the 
pearl  fisheries  is  valued  at  250,000  lire  for 
pearls  and  800,000  lire  for  mother-of-pearl.  Gold 
is  mined  near  Asmara.  Salt  is  an  impor- 
tant product,  being  the  monetary  currency  of 
Southern  Abyssinia,  The  imports  and  exports 
in  1007  amounted  to  10,605,877  and  2,188,2(V 
lire  respectively.  The  principal  articles  of  e^ 
port  in  1006  were  valued  as  follows:  Hides  and 
skins,  862,000  lire;  butter,  330,000;  mothe^of- 
pcarl,  273,000;  wax,  202,000;  gum,  82,000.  There 
are  48  miles  of  railway  in  operation  and  about 
30  under  construction.  There  are  381  miles  of 
telegraph  lines,  and  ten  post-offices.  In  1907 
the  shipping  entered  at  Massawah  aggregated 
145,126  tons.  The  estimated  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure in  1908-9  for  the  Colony  of  Eritrea 
(not  including  Italian  Somaliland)  balanced  at 
8,169,960  lire  (state  subvention,  6,622,960;  co- 
lonial revenue,  2,647,000;  military  expenditure, 
4,207,500;  civil  administration,  3,962,460).  The 
Governor  is  Martjuis  Giuseppe  Salvago  Raggi. 
The  Dahlak  Archipelago  (one  of  the  impor^mt 
pearl  fisheries)  buongs  to  Eritrea. 

ESTES,  Dana.  An  American  publisher,  died 
June  16,  1000.  He  was  born  in  Gorham,  Me., 
in  1840.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
and  after  several  years  of  clerkship  in  various 
business  houses  he  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army 
in  1861,  but  was  disabled  from  further  service 
by  wounds  reneived  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  He  became  a  member  of  the  publishing 
firm  of  Degen,  Estes  &.  Co.  Subsequently  he  was 
with  the  lirm  of  and  ShepanI,  and  in  1872 
beoame  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Estes  and  Lau- 
riat,  which  was  succeeded  in  1898  by  the  firm  of 
Dana  Kstca  &  Cj),  Mr.  ICsfes  was  a  traveler  and 
archipologial.  He  was  the  first  American  to 
penetrate  the  Nile  country  to  I'ganda  and  the 
Congo  State.  He  organized  and  was  the  first 
secretary  of  the  International  Copyright  Asso- 
ciation. 

ETHICAL  CULTURE,  SociErrKs  for.  A 
system  of  soeietins  formed  in  New  York  City  in 
1876,  by  Felix  Adler.  Ilis  object  was  to  pro- 
vide a  centre  for  persons  who  had  lost  attach* 
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ment  for  traditional  creeds  and  desired  to  aid  tialljr  Methodist  It  is  represented  in  the 
in  promulgating  the  moral  development  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  Germany,  and 
individual  and  of  Bociety.  The  aocietiea  enfiaged  Switzerland.  In  1000  there  were  134,606  mem- 
in  various  fprms  of  activity,  beginning  such  bera  and  1875  church  edificea,  with  12  itinerants 
work  as  district  nursing  and  making  education  and  420  local  preachers.  In  the  270  Sunday 
a  special  concern.  An  ethical  culture  school  was  schools  were  160,080  scholars.  The  total  contri- 
established  in  1878  as  the  first  free  kinderear-  butions  of  the  church  for  all  purposes  during  the 
ten  in  the  State.  The  membership  of  the  New  year  was  $1,641,421.  Domestic  misBions  received 
York  Society  in  1900  was  1254,  including  100  attention  and  foreign  missions  are  carried  on  in 
non-resident  members.  This  does  not  include  of-  Japan.  The  church  maintains  a  Biblical  In- 
flliated  soGleties  in  neighboring  cities,  as  in  stitute,  a  college  at  Napier.  111.,  and  a  publish* 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  There  are  it^  house  at  Cleveland,  O.  An  important  or- 
branoties  of  the  society  in  England  and  on  the  ganization  connected  with  it  is  the  Yonng  Peo- 
continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Japan,  New  pie's  Alliance,  which  has  a  membership  of  over 
Zealand  and  other  countries.  These  societies  4fl,OO0.  The  Association  publishes  several  peri- 
are  federated  in  the  American  Ethical  Union,  odicals,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
which  conducts  a  summer  school  of  ethics.  This  Evangelical  Messenger,  published  in  Cleveland, 
Union  is  in  turn  related  to  the  International  0.  It  baa  other  publications  in  England  and 
Ethical  Union,  which,  at  a  congress  at  Eiscn-  Germany.  The  church  has  three  bishops.  The 
bach,  Germany,  in  1006,  adopted  aa  its  basis  this  publishing  house  and  denominational  headquar- 
declaration:   "The  general  aim  of  the  Union  is:  ters  are  at  Cleveland,  O. 

To  assert  the  supreme  importance  of  the  ethical  EVANS,  Gboboe  Essex.  An  Australian  poet^ 

factor  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  personal,  social,  died  December,  1900.    He  was  bom  in  London 

national  and  international,  apart  from  all  theo-  iggg,   i„  jgSl  he  went  to  Australia  and  was 

logical  and  metaphysical  considerations.    The  for  some  time  District  Registrar  at  Towoomba. 

Ethical  Union  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  por  twenty  vears  he  contributed  to  the  Austra- 

as  promulgating  any  special  religion  based  on  press  and  occasionally  to  the  English  press, 

a  particular  belief,  and  regards  ethical  religion  His  first  book  of  poems  was  published  in  1801. 

as  the  necessary  crown  of  religious  thought  The  it  was  entitled  The  Reprntanre  of  Magdaleiie 

societies  for  ethical  culture  hold  rqrnlar  Sunday  Despar.    In  1898  be  published  Loraine,  a  long 

meetings  and  Sabbath  and  day  schools.   The  narrative  poem  of  life  on  a  sheen  run  in  Aua- 

New  York  Society  also  maintains  a  country  tralia.  Several  other  volumes  of  his  verse  were 

recreation  centre  at  Cedar  Ijike,  N.  J.    Among  published.   He  founded  in  1003  the  Austral  As- 

ita  other  activities  are  the  Women's  Conference,  sociation  for  the  advancement  of  music,  art, 

the  Young  Women  e  Union,  the  Young  Men's  literature  and  science.     For  several  years  he 

Union,  the  Hudson  Guild,  and  the  Down-town  edited  the  Antipodean,  and  founded  The  Rag 

Ethical  Society,    A  new  meeting  house  for  the  ijj  1904. 

society  In  course  of  construction.  The  offlcerB  in  vTrnn-HVP   -u^TTKn.  c— 

1909  Wen:    Felix  Adler,  Leadsr;  John  Lovejoy  ^  EXPWEATKW. 

Elliott,  Perelval  Chubb,  Leslie  Willis  Sprague.  BVOLTTTIOK.   See  BiouwT. 

David  Saville  HuBsey,  Henir  Moskowitx  and  XZCHANQES.   On  December  14,  1008,  Gov- 

Alfred  W.  Martin,  Associate  Leaders.  emor  Hughes  of  New  York  appointed  a  commit- 

WTBSOIiOaT.    Bee  Anthbopoloot.  consisting  of  Horace  White,  chairman,  and 

XUOBKICS     See  Sociihagt  eight  other  prominent  citizens  in  various  walks 

BVAwamioAi,  alliarcs  tor  tbs  °l  I'^t,*^  V?  ""hl'^'L^'J' 

II  M  iiiiMit  5paT^  A  "  advisable  in  the  laws  of  the  State  bearing  upon 
1^^-  nwZf  K  ,«S  flpeculation  in  securities  and  commodities,  or 
founded  in  1867.  Its  object  is  to  manifest  and  relating  to  the  protection  of  investors,  or  witn 
strengthen  Christ Un  unity  and  defend  and  pro-  ^g^rdlo  the  inslrumentalities  and  orgiinizations 
mote  Christian  liberty  and  to  ericourage  coOper-  in  dealings  in  securities  and  eCmmodities 
ation  in  Christian  work  without  interfering  with  ^^ich  are  subject  to  speculation."  This  eom- 
the  internal  aff«-"-s  of  the  denominations.  The  ^j^tee,  paying  its  own  ^penses,  made  an  intl- 
Alhance^  has  defended  and  promoted  religious  j^^^^  investigation  of  exchanges  in  New  York 
liberty  m  countries  where  religious  persecution  city,  took  the  testimony  of  those  engaged  in 
TOS  severe  and  persiatent  and  has  prompted  the  ^peJ^ulation  and  others  Qualified,  and  Sned 
ejMrronce  of  an  annual  week  of  prayer  m  American  and  foreign  legislation  and  experi- 
Chrtetian  lands  and  in  all  mission  fields  during  j^e  regulation  of  Jpeculative  exchaiges. 
the  week  beginning  with  the  first  Sunday  of  the  ^.  ^as  submitted  irjune.  This  re^rt 
year.  The  Alliance  Is  undenominational  ajid  all  d^fi„^  (peculation  as  "forecasting  changeTof 
the  evangelical  bodies  are  rejjresented  m  its  value  an/b;i>-ing  or  selling  in  ordS  to  t^e  ad- 
Board  of  Directors.  The  activity  «f  the  Al-  y^^^  „f  them."  It  p3nted  out  the  advan- 
hance  during  1000  was  chiefly  in  preparing  and  ^^  ^^^^^  exchanges  fn  steadving  prices  and 
nubliahing  tlie.  Programme  for  the  Week  of  enabling  merchants  and  manufacturers  vir- 
VniiS?  "^I"*  ^'"''^"^  Tj^'yV^  **  *°  toally  to  insure  themselves  against  fluctuations 
20,000  churches;  and  the  pleading  of  the  eam»  those  commodities  upon  which 
of  the  Armenians  of  Asia  Elinor  in  view  of  the  ^^^^^  business  depends.  After  pointing  out  the 
terrible  massacres  of  Armenians  at  Adana  in  distinction  betwc^  speculation  carried  on  by 
April.  The  Department  of  State  was  memo-  experienced  and  qualilfed  operators  and  that  in- 
riahzed  and  word  was  sent  abroad  urging  an  ^^^^  ^y  the  Inexperienced,  the  report  sUted 
identical  note  of  warning  from  the  signatories  t^at  the  difliculty  i^T  rooting  out  that  which 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  The  president  of  the  Al-  eoonomieally  and  morally  destructive  lay  "in 
liance  is  Dr.  Leander  T.  Chamberlain.  ^j,^  practical  impossibilitv  of  distinguishing  what 
EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  A  relig-  is  virtually  gambling  from  legitimate  specula- 
ious  denomination,  founded  in  1800  by  Jacob  tion."  The  committee,  however,  felt  that  the 
Allbright  among  the  Germans  in  Pcnnaylvania.  most  advantageous  procedure  would  be  the  adop- 
The  church  polity  of  the  Association  is  essen-  tion  of  measures  reducing  speculation  by  persons 
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unqualified  for  it.  The  report  then  proceeded 
to  analyze  the  businesB  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
with  relerenee  to  kinds  of  patrons,  character  of 
tnumctions,  margin  trading,  pyramiding,  ahort- 
aelling,  manipulation  of  prices,  "  wash  salea " 
and  "  matched  orden,**  comers,  failures  oi 
brokers,  desirability  of  the  examination  of  the 
books  of  brokers  by  public  authority,  listed  and 
unlisted  securities,  fictitious  trades,  the  unit  of 
trading,  and  the  desirability  of  requiring  the 
Stock  Exchange  to  incorporate  under  the  State 
laws.  The  committee  advised  against  the  ex- 
amination of  brokers'  books  by  public  authority, 
believing  that  examination  under  the  direction 
of  the  govemen  of  the  exchange  would  be  n^- 
fieient.  A  majority  likewise  advised  against  in- 
corporation for  similar  reasons. 

The  Consolidated  Exchange  and  the  curb  mar- 
ket were  also  considered.  With  reference  to  the 
latter  the  report  pointed  out  that  great  evils  re- 
salt  from  its  unorganized  status.  About  85 
per  cent,  of  the  business  of  curb  comes 
tbnnuli  members  of  the  Stock  BxchsdiM,  and  in 
this  fact  the  committee  finds  a  basis  for  the  in* 
troduetion  of  regulations  goveniing  the  methods 
of  dealing  on  the  curb  and  the  admission  of  se- 
curities to  quotation  thereon.  By  refusal  of  the 
regular  Stock  Exchange  members  to  continue 
intercourse  if  desired  regulations  were  not  com- 
plied with,  the  curb  business  could  he  brought 
to  a  sounder  basis.  With  reference  to  fraudu- 
lent financial  advertlsemMits  in  the  press  and 
by  means  of  circulars,  the  eonunitKe  reoom- 
mended  most  stringent  legislation.  It  also  rec- 
ommended amendments  to  the  law,  in  effect 
September,  1908,  making  the  keeping  of  a 
budcet-shop  a  felony,  so  as  greatly  to  IneresM 
the  penalty  for  a  second  offense. 

The  Produce,  Cotton,  and  Coffee;  the  Fruit, 
and  the  Hay;  the  Mercantile,  dealing  with  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  and  the  Metal  Exchanges 
were  all  investigated.  The  committee  condemned 
the  recently  introduced  trading  in  mining  stoeka 
on  the  Produce  Exchange.  The  function  of  the 
Cotton  Exchange  in  relieving  ootton  manufac- 
turers from  the  necessity  of  becoming  specula- 
tors in  cotton  themselves  was  duly  praised,  but 
the  inordinate  speculation  that  at  times  occurs 
was  condemned.  The  committee  recommends 
simply  that  the  officers  of  the  Exchange  disci- 
pline members  engaging  in  such  practices.  With 
reference  to  the  Mercantile  and  Metal  Exchanges 
the  committee  found  that  price  quotations  were 
emanating  from  both  which  were  not  the  result 
of  actual  dealings,  but  artificial  estimates  by 
quotation  committees.  On  this  account  the  In- 
vestigators recoounended  that  the  charters  of 
both  be  repealed. 

The  report  closes  with  a  r^umft  of  the  Ger- 
man experience,  showing  that  stringent  legisla- 
tion against  B^lln  ezehanges  in  1B96  proved  dis- 
astrous and  led  to  a  modfflcatlon  of  the  law  in 
1908  with  a  view  to  regaining  business  and 
capital  driven  abroad.  The  prohibition  of  short- 
selling,  which  is  still  retained  by  the  German 
law,  augments  price  fluctuations. 

Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations, in  December  issued  the  final  sections 
of  a  report  on  the  methods  of  trading  upon  the 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges. 
Earlier  sections  were  issued  in  1908.  The  re- 
port recosnlzeB  the  valiu  of  sueh  great  central 
markets,  but  condemns  the  method  of  dealing 
in  futures  in  vt^e.  The  parts  of  the  report 
issued  in  1908  condemned  the  "  fixed-difTerence  " 
^tem  of  the  New  ^ork  Cotton  Exchange, 


whereby  the  relative  values  of  different  gi'adea 
of  cotton  are  arbitrarily  determined  for  as  much 
as  a  year  in  advance.  No  alteration  of  its  meth- 
ods was  made  by  the  New  York  Exchange  follow- 
in|^  that  report,  though  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  nuke  investigation,  and  these  later 
sections  of  the  report  therefore  are  severe  in 
their  eondemnation  of  the  artificial  quotations, 
and  especially  of  the  fictitious  future  prices,  re- 
sulting from  the  system  practiced.  The  report 
states  that  the  early  sections  led  to  action  by  the 
New  Orleans  Exchange  with  a  view  to  correcting 
abuses. 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS,  Aqbicultubal. 

See  AOBICULTUKAL  EXPEBIHENT  STATIONS. 

EXPLOBATIOB.  The  largest  phases  of 
^ogr&phical  field  work  during  the  year  were 
in  the  polar  regions  ( see  Folab  Reseabcu  ) .  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  there  was  great  explor- 
atory activity,  but  nearly  all  of  it  was  devoted 
to  comparatively  small  areas.  Now  that  most 
of  the  land  surfaces  are  fairly  well  known,  a  new 
kind  of  exploration  has  come  in.  It  consists 
of  the  minute  and  more  scientific  study  of  re- 
gions most  of  which  have  already  been  revealed 
in  their  general  characteristics.  This  work  is 
now  widefy  carried  on  by  the  agents  of  govern- 
ments, of  scientific  societies  and  of  railroad  and 
industrial  companies.  Exact  knowledge  of  many 
rwons  is  thus  being  rapidly  accumulated. 

In  Canada,  for  exampl^  the  explorers  of  the 
Interior  Department  now  report  that  the  coat 
fields  of  Alberta  are,  by  far,  the  most  extensive 
in  the  Dominion,  and  the  new  map  shows  that 
they  cover  a  large  part  of  the  province,  over  20,- 
000  square  miles  of  the  beds  being  regarded 
as  workable,  while  the  cool  measures  over  an 
eqiully  large  area  may  yet  he  found  to  have 
considerable  value.  The  Canadian  Northern  and 
Grand  Trunk  Paeiflo  railroads  have  now  entered 
these  coal  fields  on  their  wav  to  the  Paeiflo. 

The  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
was  long  supposed  to  be  almost  worthies,  but 
this  view  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  re- 
cently completed  studies  of  the  r^ion,  whose 
timber  resources  are  large,  while  the  falls  and 
rapids  in  many  of  the  rivers  supply  enormous 
water  power  that  will  some  day  be  harnessed.  . 

The  Northeast  Peninsula  of  Labrador,  at  the 
entrance  to  Hudson  Strait,  is  now  being  explored 
by  the  government  of  Newfoundland.  The  re- 
sults of  the  studies  and  surveys  of  the  past  sea- 
son have  not  yet  been  published.  The  mountains 
of  this  region  have  been  seen  from  the  decks  of 
thousands  of  fishing  and  other  craft,  but,  except 
along  the  coast,  few  facts  about  the  country  were 
known  until  Bernard  Hantzsch  published  a 
paper  in  Germany,  last  year,  on  his  biological 
studies  in  that  region  in  1906.  Mr.  A.  H.  Har- 
rison, having  returned  from  his  explorations  in 
the  Canadian  Arctic,  has  published  his  map  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  the  best  map  of  the  delta  channels  yet 

firoduced.  Mr.  V.  StefAnsaon,  who  is  continu- 
ng  his  ethnological  work  among  the  Eskimos  of 
northern  Alaska  and  Canada,  reports  that  the 
charts  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  continent, 
between  the  Mackenzie  River  and  Point  Barrow, 
are  so  poor  that,  many  times,  they  are  an  Im- 
pediment instead  of  a  help  to  navigators. 

Peru  was  more  active  than  any  other  South 
American  country  in  the  promotion  of  discov- 
ery. A  number  of  government  expeditions  were 
engaged  in  the  exploration  of  drainage  basins 
to  the  east  of  the  Andean  ranges  and  especially 
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in  mapping  the  courses  and  the  navigability  of 
a  number  of  tributarius  of  the  large  rivers.  Thus 
the  entire  upper  part  of  the  Rio  Madre  de  Dios 
aystem  is  being  gradually  revealed.  Peru,  Chile 
and  Brazil  produced  practically  all  the  govern- 
mental maps  giving  results  of  recent  exploratory 
work.  Chile  is  giving  special  attention  to  sur- 
veys of  mining  areas  and  these  map  sheets,  to- 
gether with  the  railroads'  surveys,  are  supplying 
material  for  the  better  mapping  of  the  republic. 
The  topographic  survey  of  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  is  steadily  advancing  and  its  map 
sheets  are  comparable  with  the  best  work  of 
the  kind.  Private  railroad  «nd  navigation  com- 
panies having  concessions  in  Bcdivia,  Brazil  and 
other  republics  are  finding  It  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  make  their  own  surveys  and  maps  and 
their  contributions  are  becoming  a  part  of  the 
best  material  available  for  the  growth  of  our 
knowledge  of  this  still  poorly  mapped  continent. 
After  Miss  Annie  Peck  ascendea  Mount  Huas- 
caran,  Peru,  in  1908,  she  expressed  the  view  that 
one  of  its  two  summits  was  over  23,000  feet 
high,  uid  according^  the  highest  known  sum- 
mit of  the  Western  World,  as  the  triangulation 
results  of  Schrader  gave  Aconcagua  onlv  22,812 
feet.  Mrs.  Fanny  Bullock  Workman,  who  holds 
the  woman's  record  for  high  ascents,  thereupon 
sent  from  France  three  topographers,  who,  after 
establishing  the  heights  atwve  sea  level  of  four 
stations  in  the  nei^borhood  of  Huascaran,  tri- 
angulated from  each  of  them  the  twopeaks  of 
the  mountain,  with  these  results:  Height  of 
north  peak,  21,812  feet;  south  peak,  22,187. 
Aoonca^a  continues  to  hold  its  supremacy 
among  American  summits. 

Commander  d'Ollone  haa  returned  to  Franco 
at  the  end  of  his  successful  archteolc^cal  and 
geographical  labors  in  western  China  and  east- 
ern Tioet.    He  avoided  the  routes  of  other  ex- 

Idorers  and  oonflned  his  attention  to  some  of  the 
east  known  districts.  His  narrative  and  map 
have  not  yet  been  published,  hut  it  is  known  that 
they  will  throw  more  light  on  the  remarkable 
bend  of  the  Ya-Hoang-ho  in  Tibet  and  reveal 
a  new  district  that  differs  much  from  the  more 
typical  parts  of  the  Tibetan  plateau.  It  stands 
at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet  and  is  a  plain  tra- 
versed by  low  mountain  swells  that  are  covered 
with  grass  and  everywhere  passable  by  horses. 
The  people  are  pastoral  and  live  on  horseback. 
The  Comte  de  Lesdain  has  published  an  account 
of  the  longest  journey  that  a  European  traveler, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  has  yet  made  through 
the  lesser  known  parts  of  Asia.  It  extended 
from  Peking  through  Mongolia  and  Tibet  to  In- 
dia and  the  traveler  was  able  to  throw  a  little 
new  light  on  the  gei^aphy  of  the  Ordos  and 
Ala-shan  regiona  of  Asia.  The  Geolo^ncal  Sur- 
vey of  India  announced  a  new  determmation  of 
the  height  of  Mount  Everest,  the  hif^est  moun- 
tiun  in  the  world.  The  elevation  now  assigned 
is  29,141  feet,  which  is  the  mean  value  of  six 
trigonometrical  determinations  all  made  at  sta- 
tions nearer  to  the  mountain  than  those  upon 
which  depended  the  height  of  29,002  feet  that 
had  been  the  accepted  elevation  since  1850.  The 
Survey  reports  that  the  height,  29,141  feet,  is 
still  probably  too  small,  as  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  eliminate  all  sources  of  error  in  these  deter- 
minations; also  that  Mount  Godwin  Austoi 
(K2),  28,260,  is  the  second  highest  known 
mountain;  the  highest  peak  of  Klnchinjunga, 
28,148  third.  All  of  them  are  in  the  Himalayas. 
The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  endeavored  in  May  to 
reach  the  top  of  Mount  Godwin  Austen,  but  was 


compelled,  at  a  little  over  19,000  feet,  to  ^ve 
up  tlie  attempt.  About  a  month  was  spent  in 
topograpltio  surveying  near  the  mountain.  While 
mountaineering  in  the  Karokoram  c»-  western 
part  of  the  Himalayas,  last  summer.  Dr.  T.  O. 
Longstaif  made  the  first  crossing  of  the  Saltoro 
Pass,  18,200  feet,  and  from  it  he  saw  the  Siachen 
glacier,  which  he  explored  and  found  to  he  44 
miles  long  instead  oi  20,  as  has  been  supposed. 
It  is  therefore  the  longest  glacier  in  the  Hima- 
layan system  and  probably  the  largest  outside 
of  Alaska  and  the  polar  t^ions.  His  most  in- 
terestiiiK  discovery  m»  ft  group  at  very  lofty 
peaks,  forming  a  new  chain  of  the  Karakotsm 
and  culminating  in  Teram  Sangri,  27,610  feet. 
Mr.  William  E.  Geil,  of  Doylestown,  Pa.,  pro* 
duced  his  book  describing  his  journey  of  the 
previous  year  along  the  entire  extent  of  tha 
Great  Wall  of  China.  Many  of  his  phott^apha 
give  wholly  new  views  of  the  Wall.  The  record 
of  Major  H.  R.  Davies'  four  journeys  in  Yun- 
nan to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  railroad  between 
India  and  the  Yangtse  Kiver  has  proved  to  be 
the  best  contribution  yet  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  great  western  province  of  China.  More 
than  half  of  the  regions  he  visited  had  never 
been  explored  by  white  men,  Mr.  G.  W.  Bury, 
supported  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  en- 
tered South  Arabia,  near  Aden,  in  the  spring 
to  explore  a  part  of  the  vast  unknown  region, 
but  his  purpose  was  defeated  by  the  treachery  of 
the  inland  Arabs  and  his  party  barely  escaped 
to  the  coast  with  their  lives. 

Mount  Cameroon,  the  highest  summit  of  Wert 
Africa,  was,  till  recently,  supposed  to  be  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  It  gave  some  evidence,  however, 
in  1908  that  its  fires  were  not  quite  extinguished 
and,  on  April  26,  last  year,  it  burst  into  violent 
eruption  and  continued  in  a  state  of  great  actlv* 
ity  for  some  weeks.  It  hapfiened  that  Lieuten- 
ant Boyd  Alexander,  tlte  African  explorer,  was 
camping  on  the  mountain  slope  at  the  time.  He 
has  written  the  only  account  of  the  event.  Severe 
earthquakes  accompanied  the  eruptions  and  over 
100  shocks  were  feft  in  one  night.  Lava  streams, 
descending  the  mountain,  destroyed  all  the  tim- 
ber in  their  way,  terrific  explosions  occurred* 
fragments  of  rock  were  thrown  high  into  the 
air  and  the  sky  was  red  with  the  reflection  from 
the  molten  lava  in  the  two  burning  craters.  An 
unusuaJ  incident  was  the  screams  and  frenzied 
antics  of  b'oops  of  terrified  monkeys.  The  Gor- 
man settlements  and  plantations  on  the  lower 
slopes  were  not  Injured.  All  over  those  parts 
of  tropical  Africa  where  the  whites  are  estab- 
lishing their  enterprises  there  Is  now  great  scien* 
tific  activity,  of  which  the  work  done  by  tbs 
French  in  Dahomey  is  a  good  example.  They 
have  just  completed  two  years'  investigations 
which  give  a  good  idea  of  the  geological  forma- 
tions, mineral  resources,  geography  and  climate 
of  Dahomey,  and  have  studied  the  fnfinenoe 
which  these  physical  phenomena  have  exerted 
in  the  distribution  of  the  human  inhabitants  and 
of  the  most  important  varieties  of  vq[etatioil. 
The  Belgian  Colony  of  the  Congo  is  oontlnullW 
the  building  of  railroads  around  the  sh<OT 
stretches  of  rapids  in  the  Upper  Congo  and  when 
the  work  is  completed,  there  will  be  steam  trans- 
portation, by  rail  and  river,  for  2500  miles  up 
the  Conga  A  branch  of  the  Gape  to  Cairo  Rail- 
road (q.  V.)  has  been  extended  into  Katanga, 
the  southeast  province  of  the  Belgian  Conro, 
whose  resources  in  copper  are  believed  to  oe 
among  the  largest  in  the  world.  Another  rftil- 
road,  now  completed  for  about  100  miles  west 
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of  Benguela,  is  intended  to  give  the  Katanga  March,  1U06,  a  meeting  of  fifty  representative 

mineral  tield  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic.  business  men  of  Seattle  was  held  and  it  was 

The  Duteh  are  now  very  active  in  the  explora-  decided  to  hold  an  Alaslca- Yukon  Fair.  On 

tion  of  their  part  of  New  (Juinea,  which,  for  May  8,  19U6,  articles  of  incorporation  of  an  Ex- 

fesrs,  has  been  the  least  known  portion  of  the  pusition  Conijuny  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,- 

18 land.     Military  detachments  have  been  sur-  000  were  filed  and  on  August  17  amended  ar- 

veying  various  rivers,  especially  those  which  tlcies  inserting  the  wurd  Pacific  were  placed  ou 

debouch  on  the  south  coast;  and  two  Dutch  so-  record.    The  objetit  of  the  Exposition  was  given 

cieties  have  sent  out  an  expedition  headed  by  as  "  the  exploita.tion  of  Alaskan  resources  and 

H.  A.  Loreutz  to  study  the  interior  of  their  col-  tliose  of  the  ooimtriea  bordering  on  the  Pacifle 

ony  in  the  region  of  the  snowy  range  tliat  tra-  Ocean." 

verses  it.    The  boundary  between  German  and  AnuiNluTBATlON.    Originally  the  officers  of 

British  New  Guinea  was  delimited  during  the  the  corporation  were:   J.  K.  Chilberg,  President; 

year  and  a  joint  tierman-Dutch  Commission  has  John  II.  Mctiraw,  Vice-President;  U.  A.  Ballin* 

been  sent  out  for  the  demarcation  of  the  bound*  ger,  Vice-President;  A.  S.  Kerry,  Viee-President; 

ary  between  their  colonies.  W.  M.  Sliefiield,  Secretary;  C.  R.  Collins,  Treas* 

vrxtTr\irrrrt?a    «„„  r'.,=.».»=™«  t.t«.,«™.  .  urer;  and  I.  A.  !Nadeau,  Director-General.  Sub- 

EXPLOSIVES.    See  Cuemisthy,  Indubteiai-  ^„^„tly.  Mr.  Ballinge;  resigned  as  one  of  the 

EXPOSITIONS.    During  the  year  there  was  vice-presidents,  and  Air.  H.  C.  Henry  was  chosen 

held  in  the  United  States  the  Alaska-Yukon-  to  fill  his  place.   The  other  olficprB  were:  John 

Pacific  Exposition  in  Seattle  (see  below),  and  W.  Roberts,  General  Counsel;  Frank  P.  Allen, 

in  Quito,  Ecuador   (see  below),  the  National  Jr.,  Director  of  Works;  Henry  E.  Dosch,  Direc- 

Ecnadoras  Exposition.  tor  of  Exhibits;  James  A.  Wood,  Director  of 

The  Argentine  Kepublio  will  eommenoorate  tlie  Exploitation ;  G.  E.  Mattox,  Director  of  Coo* 

first  centenary  of  its  existence  by  an  interna-  cessions;  Dr.  E.  M.  Rininger,  Medical  Director; 

tional  exhibition  of  agriculture  and  of  railwny  V.  N.  Tnnes,  Musical  Director;  Louis  W.  Buck- 

and  land  transport,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  from  May  ley,  Director  of  Special  Events;  G.  L.  Berg, 

25  to  November  25,  lyiO.    All  of  the  South  Director  of  Fine  Arts;  Welford  Beaton,  Chief 

Americaji  governments  and  many  of  those  of  of  Publicity;  A.  D.  Bnrrall,  Chief  of  Admissions; 

Europe  iiave  jiromised  to  send  exhibits.    The  James  Frederick  Dawson,  Landscape  Architect; 

Bite  selected  will  cover  an  area  of  1K0,0<)U  square  and  C.  \V.  WappenHtcin,  Chief  of  Police, 

metres  and  the  buildings  now  in  course  of  erec-  Financim.    On  f>etol)er  1,  IHOO,  the  stock  of 

tion,  as  shown  by  the  published  plans,  are  digni-  tlie  Exposition  Company,  amounting  to  $500,000, 

fied  and  worthy  of  the  event.    A  Railway  Con-  wss  placed  on  sale  and  the  entire  is-me  was 

gress  will  be  held  simultaneously  with  the  Ex-  taken  at  once.    On  December  28  supplemental 

hibition.   A  Universal  and  International  Expoai-  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  increasing 

tion  will  be  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  for  six  the  capititl   stock  from  $500,000  to  $800,000 

months,  beginning  in  April.    A  site  of  200,000  and  the  additional  shares  were  promptly  dis- 

acres  has  been  chosen  and  it  is  expected  that  posed  of.    Two  years  later  bonds  amounting  to 

at   least  $5,000,000  will  be  spent  in  the  in-  $.350,000  were  sold  within  two  days  after  being 

stallation  of  this  Exposition.   Moat  of  tlie  Euro-  placed  on  the  market.    The  State  Legislature 

pean  governments  and  many  of  those  of  Cen-  of   Washington  authorized  a  contribution  of 

tral  and  South  America  have  taken  space  or  $1,000,000,  and  the  appropriation  by  the  Na- 

built  special  pavilions.    An  American  Exposi-  tional  government  for  its  exhibits  was  $600,000. 

tion  will  tw  held  in  Berlin  during  June,  July,  Among    the   various    Stnteg,    California  and 

and  August,  1910,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Oregon  each  raised  $100,000;  New  York  $75,- 

an  exhibition  of  the  industrial  aehievementB,  the  000;    and  Missouri,   Idaho,   Utah,  and  other 

natural  resources,  and  the  progrcHs  of  the  United  States  leas  amounts.    The  complete  Exposition 

States   along   artistic   and   intellectual   lines,  involved  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $10,- 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  is  honorary  president  000,(X>0. 

of   the  German  Commission,  and  J.  Pierpont  Locatioit.    The  site  chosen  was  a  portion  of 

Bior^n  holds  a  similar  relation  to  the  Amer*  the  campus  of  the  State  University  of  Wash- 

ican  Commission.    Expositions  to  be  held  In  ington,  and  consisted  of  a  narrow  peninsula 

Turin  and  in  Rome,  Italy,  are  announced  for  between  Lake  Washington   on   the  east  and 

1011.  Lake  Union  on  the  west.    The  two  lakes  were 

At-a«»a  .  Yukon  -  Pacific  Exposition.    This  connected  by  the  Lake  Washington  ship  canal, 

was  held  on  I'nion  Bay  of  Lake  Washington  in  The  grounds,  covering  about  250  acres,  sloped 

the  city  limits  of  Seattle,  Washington,  from  gradually   down    to    the    water's    edge.  The 

June  1  to  October  16,  1909.  main  entrance  to  the  Exposition  was  within 

OniaiN.     The   exhibition   of   products   from  twenty  minutes'  ride  from  the     centre  of  the 

Alaaka  at  the  I>ewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  held  city  by  electric  street  car  railways,  and  was 

in  Portland.  Oregon,  in  1005.  was  so  inacle<iuate  reached  by  five  dilTerent  lines.    The  laying  out 

that  the  colleetor  appointed  by  Governor  Brady  of  the  grounds  wns  under  the  direction  of  John 

to  receive  exhibits,  finding  tliat  nothing  of  a  C.  Olmsted,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  brilliant 

representative  nature  could  be  assembled  in  the  flowers,  prominent  among  which  was  the  cactus 

time  at  his  disposal,  and  believing  that  an  ex-  dahlia,  the  ofitcial  flower  of  the  Exposition, 

hibition  of  a  superior  character  could  be  held,  formed   a    most   conspicuous    feature   of  the 

wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Alaska  Club  in  scheme. 

Seattle  urging  that  '*  an  Alaska  Fair  be  held  Buiuiings  a>'d  Ckoundb.  Tn  the  general  plan 

in  Seattle  in  1907."   Tlie  local  newspapers  were  of   mchitccture,   the   style   follow*^  was  the 

quick   to  recognize  the  commercial  value  of  French   Renaissance.     The  principal  buildings 

fiuch  an  undertaking  and  in  Angtist,  lfl05,  the  were  groiipeil  on  either  side  of  a  terraced  court 

Alaska  Club  provided  Godfrey  Chealander  with  nt  the  simunit  of  which  was  the  United  States 

funds  and  transportation  to  vi^it  Alaska  for  Government  Building  with  its  great  dome  270 

the  purpose  of  interesting  the  Northern  people  fi-ct   Iiigii,   that  iit   night  was  brilliant  with 

in  such  a  proposition.    After  his  return,  in  electric  lights.     On  the  west,  in  descending 
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wder,  were  the  four  buildings  devoted  to  the  Taft  pressed  a  telegraph  key  of  Alaslcan  gold 

exhibits  of  Alaska,  Europe,  Agriculture,  and  tliat  inaugurated  an  Exposition  that  was  es- 

Mining,  while  similarly  on  the  east  side  were  sentially  complete.    At  midnight  on  October  16 

those  containing  the  exhibits  of  the  Philippines  the  fair  closed  with  every  debt  paid  and  enough 

and  Hawaii,  Oriental  Countries,  Manufactures,  surplus  on  hand  to  meet  the  expense  of  wreck - 

and  King  County.    Beyond,  to  the  west,  was  ing  the  buildings   and  clearing  the  groundB. 

the  Fine  Arta  Building  and  the  Auditorium,  The  total  attendance  was  3,740361  perwnu. 

while  on  the  east  was  the  Forestry  Building  EcuADcaur     Exposition,     National.  The 

and  the  two  large  State  buildings  Of  California  centenary   M   the   independence   of  Ecuador 

■nd  New  York.    The  lower  end  of  the  Court  was  celebrated  by  an  international  exposition 

was  open,  giving  a  view  in  the  dintance  of  held  in  Quito  from  August  10  to  December  31. 

Mount  Rainier  with  its  cap  of  perpetual  snow,  The  site  of  the  Exposition  was  about  a  mile 

the  highest  peak  in  the  United  States.    In  the  from  the  centre  of  the  city.    Besides  the  main 

immediate  foreground  of  the  lower  opening  of  building,  erected  by  the  government,  there  were 

the  Court  were  the  formal  gardens  of  the  Ex-  pavilions  built  by  the  governments  of  Chile, 

position,  to  which  the  name  of  Vista  Gardens  Colombia,    Italy,    and  France.     The  United 

was  given.   In  the  centre  of  the  Court  was  a  States  building  was  a  reproduction  on  a  small 

circufer  basin  or  lake,  260  feet  in  diameter^  soale  of  the  White  House  in  Washington.  The 

from  which  a  gigantic  geyser  played  150  feet  Director-General  was  Jnan  FranelKD  Game, 

in  the  air.   Seven  of  the  Exposition  buildings,  and  the  representative  of  the  United  Statai, 

the  Fine  Arts,  Auditorium,  Machinery  Hall,  Ernest  H.  Wands.   A  special  issue  of  com* 

Forestry,   Washington   State,  Arctic   Brother-  memorative  stamps  was  placed  in  circulation  <m 

hood,  and  Woman's  Building,  are  permanent  August  0  to  run  until  December  SI»  190B. 

structures,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition  FAILTTRES.      See     FllTAlfClAL  SsTOw. 

became  the  property  of  the  University  of  Wash-  paragraph  Failurea. 

ingtou.   The  first  three  are  of  brick  and  steel.  vattt  a-kth     tct  aumo     a  « 

The  Fine  Arts  Building,  which  is  in  the  Roman  i«if„^^?^J?R,.S^t?f^!:   ^  f?^? 

Classic  style,  is  to  be  the  permanent  chemistiy  Crn^  5nW  f 

building,  ind  the  AnditoriS  will  be  used  foV  fono    w-tT-lffiT  ^^^^^ 

nniver^ty  public  gatherings.    It  has  seating  J^^J    S 1^,™  r^-^ 

capacity  fo/  2500  persons.    The  front  fagadi  if    '  ?5****pi3."''!'*  ^^^^^ 

coS^stS  of  a  CorintlSian  colonnade,  which  makes  SL^TjL^u^/.!^  k  ^*T^^    » S^^fl 

the  dimensions  of  180  by  150  feet  appear  smaller  fT^j^^'^'tt         *K  S«>tc&  Shetlands,  South 

than  they  really  are.    kachinery          used  by  f^iS^^Vn^^Unr  7«L!^23^(^^  S^^"  * 

the  engineering  department  of  the  University,  if,"f- 

is  also  of  permanent  brick  and  steel  construe-  "V.**'-*.7*'«*""f  ^t**""*"*  Sonth 

tion.    The  Arctic  Brotherhood  Building  is  built  ^'^f^^^t,  t^^l^'  ,^^t7'  T  ^."^ 

of  logs  and  is  typical  of  the  homes  in  Alaska.  ""'^,5^  inhabitante.    Education  is  compulsonr, 

It  will  be  used  as  a  museum  of  natural  history.  S,"!***"®  ''o       !  J?"^"*"       parochial  schools. 

The  Forestry  Building,  one  of  the  largest  log-  2,325  54  acres  under  pasture,  and 

houses  ever' built.  £came  the  ■  forestry  dt  ^^n'^i  ^o^tIt*^^ '^''^^i^S"''?;,  ^'''!?  Sf^ 
partment  of  the  University  at  the  dose  if  the 

ExDosition.  horses.    Total   imports    (1908),   £73.062;  ex- 

Ctie  plaza  in  front  of  the  Government  r.t\iZT^  nfln«f -^S*  '^"'^ 

Building  stood  the  Exposition  monument.    It  *           ^^'^V-,  ^I^* 

was  80  feet  in  height,  Vnd  was  entirely  coated  "-pi^^"  ^^VSL"^  f^^'^^l 

with  gold  from  Alaska  and  Yukon.'  About  "«P«^tive  y.   The  Governor  (W  Utam  Lainond 

$7000  worth  of  gold  dust  was  used  to  gild  it.  Al  ardyce)  is  aided  by  an  executive  council  and 

At  the  base  were  four  figures  emblematic  of  ^  '^F^'/i'™                 °'           members  are 

the  Northland,  the  South  Pacific  countries,  the  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

Pacific  Coast,  and  the  South  Seas.   The  column  FABM  ANIMALS.    See  Stock  Baibihs. 

was  Corinthian   with   an  astronomical   globe  FABK  ANIUAIiS,  Diseases.    See  Vbtkb- 

showing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  surmounted  inabt  Medicine. 

with  the  American  eagle    On  Flag  I>ay.  June  TABM  BDUCATIOH.    See  AgbICULTOTAL 

14,  Lorado  lafts  bronze  statue  of  ueorge  Wash-  EDUCATION 


ington  was  unveiled.  A  statue  of  William  H. 
Seward  commemorating  his  share  in  the  Alaska 


PABUSf  ABAiroONKn.   See  Aqbicultubb. 


purchase  is  one  of  the  permanent  memorials  of  FKDEBAL  umi.T>RETy'B  BUBEATT.  See 

the  Exposition.  Child  I^bob. 

Ahvsemrnt  FeattbeS.   These  were  collected  FEDEBAIt   COUIfCIL   OF  CHUBCEES 

tm  the  west  eidc  of  the  grounds,  along  an  avenue  OF  CHBIST  IN  AXEBSCA.  An  organlza- 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  to  which  tion  formed  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  of  SOO 
the  name  of  "Pay  Streak"  waa  given.  In  ad-  officially  appointed  delegates  of  30  reli|^0us 
dition  to  the  usual  entertainments,  a  special  denominations,  held  in  New  York  City  in 
feature  was  the  large  number  of  ethnological  November,  1005.  These  delegates  recommended 
shows,  such  as  Chinese  Theatre,  Esk  imo  Vil-  a  plan  of  federation,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
lage,  Fair  Japan,  Igorrote  Village,  Spanish  oRicial  action  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Theatre,  etc  Chu  rches.  representing  an  aggregate  member- 
HiSTOBT  AND  Results.  On  June  1.  1907,  the  ship  of  about  15,000,000.  The  objects  of  the 
^ound  was  broken  with  suitable  ceremonies.  Council  are^  first,  to  express  the  fellowship  and 
including  an  address  by  the  Hon.  John  Barrett,  catholic  unity  of  the  Christian  Church;  sec- 
who  was  the  representative  of  President  Rooae-  ond,  to  bring  the  Christian  bodies  of  Ameries 
velt.  In  accordance  with  the  promise  that  into  united  service;  third,  to  encourage  de- 
Seattle  would  produce  "the  fair  that  will  be  votional  fellowship  and  mutual  counsel  con- 
ready,"  two  years  later,  on  June  1,  President  ceming  the  spiritual  life  and  religious  activity 
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of  tbe  churches;  fourth,  to  secure  a  larger  com- 
bined influence  for  the'  churches  of  Christ  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  people  so  as  to  promote  the  appli- 
cation of  the  lav  of  Christ  in  every  relation  of 
human  life;  fifth,  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  local  branches  of  the  Council  and  to  pro- 
mote its  aims  in  their  committees. 

The  following  Chriatian  churches  are  repre- 
sented In  the  Cariitian  Council ;  Baptist  Church 
(North),  Free  Baptist  Church,  Negro  Baptist 
Church,  Christiaa  Connection,  Congregational 
Church,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation, EvangeUcal  Synod,  Friends,  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Cfeneral  Synod,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(South),  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  African  Methodist  Epis- 
eopal  Zion  Chardi,  Mennonite  Church,  Mora- 
vian Church,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U. 
8.  A.,  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  Welsh 
Presbyterian  Church,  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Protest- 
aut  Episcopal  Church,  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church,.  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tist Churches,  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
United  Evangelical  Church. 

The  Council  is  to  meet  every  four  years.  Its 
first  rq^lar  meeting  was  held  in  December, 
1908.  Between  its  meetings  its  work  is  carried 
on  by  a  proportionately  representative  execu- 
tive committee  and  certain  subordinate  com- 
mittees or  commissions  with  definite  duties. 
The  Executive  Committee  met  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  December,  1909.  At  the  genera]  meet- 
ing in  1908  several  remarkable  resolutions  on 
industrial  and  social  questions  were  adopted 
by  the  Council  and  a  Commission  on  Church 
and  Social  Service  was  formed.  At  tbe  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  in  Louisville 
this  commission  was  clothed  with  power  to 
draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  churches  for  its 
work.  The  president  of  the  Council  is  Bishop 
&.  R.  Hendricks,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  ( South  ] .  The  officers  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  tbe  Council  are:  Chairman,  W. 
H.  Roberts,  D.  D.;  Secretary,  E.  B.  Sanford, 
D.  D.  The  churehee  represented  in  the  Council 
number  over  30,000,000  communicants. 

FEDEILATED  STATSa  See 

HAI.AT  States. 

FEEDING  STXTFP.    See  Stock  Raising. 

7ENCIN0.  The  sixteenth  annual  intercol- 
l^iate  tournament  was  again  won  by  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  the  final  score  being: 
West  Point  won  29,  lost  4;  United  States  Naval 
Academy  won  21,  lost  12;  Yale  won  16,  lost  17, 
and  Si^tosaaehusetts  Institute  of  Technology  won 
0,  lost  24.  Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  Princeton 
and  Cornell  all  failed  to  reach  the  finals.  In 
dual  matches,  West  Point  defeated  Harvard  7 
to  2,  Yale  6  to  3  and  Pennsylvania  8  to  1. 
United  States  Naval  Academy  defeated  Yale  5 
to  4,  and  Cornell  5  to  4.  Pennsylvania  defeated 
Princeton  5  to  4,  and  United  States  Naval 
Academy  6  to  4,  and  was  defeated  by  Cornell 
7  to  2.  At  the  national  championships  the  duel- 
ing swords  were  won  by  A.  Delapore  of  the 
Pencers'  Club  of  New  York,  the  foils  by  0.  A. 
Dickinson  of  tbe  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy and  the  sabres  by  A.  E.  Sauer  of  the  I.  A. 


C.  The  Saltus  cup  and  medals  were  won  by 
the  Turn  Verein,  the  team  comprising  John 
Allaire,  George  Beimherr  and  Paul  Benzenberg. 

TENIT,  Geoboe  Manville.  An  English  au- 
thor, died  August  27,  1900.  He  was  bom  at 
Wmtminster, .  England,  in  1831.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  tutor,  but  soon  left  teaching  to  en- 
gage in  journalism.  He  contributed  to  many 
magazines  and  was  at  one  time  editor  of  Oa$- 
aelVa  Magazine,  and  afterwards  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  Once  a  Week.  He  is  beat  known, 
however,  as  a  writer  of  books  and  stories  for 
boys.  He  wrote  over  100  books  and  1000  short 
stories  and  magazine  sketches.  Among  his  best 
known  books  are  Nic  Revel  (1898);  Draw 
Stoords  (1898) ;  The  King  of  the  Beach  {K99) ; 
Blind  PoUey  (1005);  and  AvMley's  0<ue 
(1006). 

TEBIIEB  T  OUABDIA,  Fbancisco.  A 
Spanish  educator  and  anarchist,  executed  Oc- 
tober 13,  1909,  for  complicity  in  rioting  in  Bar- 
celona, Spain,  in  the  summer  of  1909.  He  was 
bom  at  Abella  in  the  province  of  Barcelona  in 
1869.  His  father  was  the  owner  of  a  small  fruit 
farm  and  Ferrer  received  the  training  of  l^e 
average  Spanish  peasant.  He  early  showed 
radical  tendencies  and  at  the  age  of  14  he  was 
obliped  to  leave  his  native  town  on  account  of 
having  committed  the  sacrilege  of  drinking  by 
stealth  the  wine  reserved  for  sacerdotal  use.  He 
secured  a  clerkship  in  the  railway  service  and 
was  rapidly  promoted  to  the  post  of  inspector. 
His  radicalism,  which  now  included  republican- 
ism, involved  him  in  an  insurrection  led  by 
General  Vlllacampa,  and  at  the  age  of  26  Fer- 
rer was  an  exile  in  Paris.  At  this  period  his 
ability  as  a  teacher  first  disclosed  itself.  He 
subsisted  partly  by  the  sale  of  wine  on  a  com- 
mission basis  and  partly  from  a  small  stipend 
received  as  secretary  for  the  Spanish  patriot, 
Zorilla.  He  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to 
study,  especially  of  the  sciences,  of  morals  as 
distinguished  from  supernatural  religion,  and  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  in  opposition 
to  the  institutional  and  family  life.  He  also 
gave  a  course  of  popular  lectures  and  taught  in 
a  night  school  organized  under  anti-clerical  aus- 
pices, Ferrer  devoted  himself  more  and  more  to 
the  philosophy  of  free  thought  and  anarchy, 
undertaking  the  translation  into  Spanish  of 
manv  atheistic  historians  and  philosophers.  He 
was  left  a  le^y  of  about  $200,000,  and  fifteen 
years  after  he  had  left  Spain  he  returned  to 
Barcelona,  where  his  memory  as  a  former  Revo- 
lutionist had  apparently  been  forgotten.  He 
set  up  and  equipped  a  press  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  the  leaders  of  French 
anti-clericaliam  and  established  at  Barcelona  the 
"  Modern  School."  His  success  as  an  educator 
was  remarkable,  largely  because  of  his  magnetic 
personality.  Through  his  printing  press  in  the 
meantime  he  turned  out  many  editions  of  the 
world's  leading  anarchist  pamphlets  for  circu- 
lation among  the  wage-earners  of  Barcelona,  and 
through  its  graduates  the  "Modern  School" 
made  itself  conspicuous  among  the  trades 
unions  on  the  aubjpct  of  the  iniquity  of  the  gov- 
ernmrnt  and  the  need  of  a  social  revolution. 
The  press  and  the  school  were  frequently  raided 
by  the  police,  but  Ferrer  was  on  each  occasion 
absent.  He  was  always  conspicuous  at  free- 
thonght  conferences,  anarchist  gatherings  and 
RBsemblngPs  of  "ndvancod"  thinkers.  In  1006 
he  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  complicity  with 
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hfonnel  Morales  in  jin  attempt  on  Uie  life  of 
King  Alfonso  at  the  time  cf  hie  marriage  with 
Princess  Ena,  but  on  this  chari^e  he  was  ac- 

Quitted.  He  was  arrested  on  September  1,  1009, 
7  the  Spanish  government  on  the  charge  of 
King  a  noted  anarchist  and  of  being  chiefly  re- 
sponHible  for  the  uprising  in  Barcelona.  After 
1  trial  he  was  declared  guilty  and  was  executed. 
For  the  result  of  this  action  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, see  the  Article  Spain,  paragraphs  on 
History.  Ferrer  had  little  originality,  but  he 
is  said  to  hare  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
teachers  of  his  generation.  He  had  the  faculty 
of  digesting  masses  of  technical  details  and  of 
accumulated  evidence,  and  of  formulating  them 
lucidly  for  the  benefit  of  even  the  lower  types 
of  intelligence. 

FEBTILIZEBS.  There  was  marked  progress 
throughout  the  world  during  1900  in  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  fertilizers.  This 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
use  of  improved  and  more  intensive  systems 
and  methods  of  farming,  stimulated  1^  an  era 
of  high  prices  for  farm  products  and  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  supplj  and  of  the  native  fer- 
tility of  the  rich  virgin  soils.  Under  the  in* 
fluence  of  this  incentive  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  was  extended  to  regiona  where  for- 
merly they  were  used  to  only  limited  extent  or 
not  at  all,  as,  for  example,  Australia,  Japan, 
China,  Manchuria,  South  Africa,  and  the  West 
Indies. 

Exact  and  detailed  statistics  of  fertilizer  pro- 
duction and  consumption  in  1909  are  not  avail- 
able, but  such  data  as  are  at  hand  indicate  sub- 
stantial growth  in  all  directions.  Statistics 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  and  LabOr  show  that  production  has 
not  kept  pace  with  consumption  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years.  The  imports  of  fer- 
tilixers  and  materials  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertiliisers  in  1908  were  valued  at 
over  $12,000,000.  In  addition  over  $12,000,000 
worth  of  Chilean  nitrate  was  imported.  Ferti- 
lizers to  the  value  of  nearly  $11,000,000  were 
exported  to  other  countries.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  balance  of  trade  in  fertilizers  is  at  the 
present  time  against  the  United  States  to  the 
extent  of  about  $17,000,000  annually. 

Apparently  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in 
the  American  consumption  of  potash  salts  in 
1008.  Of  an  estimated  total  German  produe- 
tion  of  405,000  tons  of  actual  potash,  valued  at 
$26,000,000,  the  United  States  consumed  110,000 
tons,  Germany  272,600  tons.  The  increase  in 
American  consumption  in  1909  is  estimated  at 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.  The  German  potash 
industry  and  the  prices  of  potash  were  unsettled 
begun  in  1897.  after  the  crisis  of  1893  had 
Potash  Syndicate  and  the  acquisition  of  certain 
of  the  German  mines  by  a  combination  of 
American  fertilizer  interests.  It  Is  stated  that 
the  American  comjunies  secured  their  supply  of 
potash  for  1010  at  40  per  cent.  less  cost  than  in 
previous  years,  and  therefore  the  prospect  for 
much  lower  prices  for  potash  in  fertilizors  is 
good.  There  was  a  decided  fall  in  the  price  of 
Chilean  nitrate  of  soda,  ascribed  to  increased 
production  following  the  dissolution  of  the  ni- 
trate syndicate  in  March,  1009. 

There  was  -a  marked  revival  of  Interest  in  the 
production  and  consumption  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia as  a  fertiliwr,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  Attention  was  sharply  drawn  to  the 
large  amount  of  this  material  annually  going  to 
waste,  particularly  in  this  country,  in  the  manu- 


facture of  gas  and  coke.  Statistics  were  pre- 
sented which  indicate  that  in  1008  the  United 
States  consumed  over  121,000  tons  (of  2000 
ponnds)  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  producing 
something  over  87,000  tons  and  importing  the 
balance,  mainly  from  England,  which  annually 
produces  over  360,000  tons,  closely  followed  by 
Germany  with  a  production  of  345,000  tons  out 
of  a  total  production  for  the  whole  world  of 
985,000  tons. 

There  was  considerable  activity  in  1900  in  the 
development  of  processes  and  their  application 
in  the  manufacture  of  nitrogen  compounds  from 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  in  the  determi- 
nation of  their  value  as  fertilizers.  The  annual 
production  of  Norwegian  nitrate  (basic  lime  ni- 
trate) made  by  the  Birkeland-Eyde  process,  and 
of  calcium  cyanamid  made  by  the  Frank  and 
Caro  and  similar  processes,  is  estimated  at 
about  25,000  tons  each.  Factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  these  products  axe  now  in  operation 
at  various  places  in  Europe,  where  cheap  water 
power  is  available,  as  well  as  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Canada. 

Considerable  attention  was  also  ^ven  during 
the  year  to  the  question  of  the  utilization  of 
peat  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  at  least  one 
efficient  process  ( Woltereck's )  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  ammonia  from  moist  peat  was  reported 
and  tested  with  very  satisfactory  resnlts.  The 
direct  use  of  peat  as  a  fertilizer  also  received 
some  attention.  The  conservation  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian guano  deposits  also  claimed  attention 
during  the  year,  and  steps  were  taken  to  protect 
the  guano  birds  and  to  introduce  a  system  of 
rotation  in  working  the  deposits  which  would 
conserve'  and  increase  the  supply  of  this  val- 
uable fertilizer. 

The  sources  of  supply  of  fertilizing  materials 
were  increased  during  the  year  by  tl^  discovery 
and  exploitation  of  a  number  of  new  phosphate 
deposits  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Sea  Islands, 
South  Africa,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  the  West  In- 
dies. Further  examination  of  the  phosphate 
deposits  in  the  area  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
Idaho,  withdrawn  from  settlement  by  execu- 
tive order  in  1908,  indicate  a  visible  supply  of 
at  least  1,400,000,000  tons  of  phosphate.  Va- 
rious bills  having  as  their  object  the  opening  up 
of  these  lands  are  now  being  considered  by  Con- 

Seas.    The  world's  consumption  of  phosphate 
1908  is  estimated  as  about  5,500,000  tons,  the 
larger  part  of  which  was  converted  into  super- 

?hosphate,  the  production  of  which  in  1908  was 
,600,000  tons. 
A  large  part  of  the  scientific  investigation 
relating  to  fertilizers  during  1909  dealt  with  the 
relative  efficiency  of  difl'erent  forms  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash  and  nitrogen.  The  investi- 
gations of  C.  G.  Hopkins  in  this  country  showed 
that  raw  phosphates,  finely  ground,  could  bo 
profitably  used  in  connection  with  an  abundance 
of  humus-forming  organic  matter  in  improving 
certain  classes  of  Illinois  soils.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Association  of  German  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  issued  a  statement  strongly 
advising  against  the  general  use  of  raw  phos- 
phate. Much  attention  was  given  to  a  study  of 
the  relative  fertilizing  value  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  new  nitrogen  com* 
pounds  made  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  as 
well  as  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  As  a  re- 
sult of  rey>eated  tests  at  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment Station  with  different  crops  it  was 
reported  that,  taking  the  availability  of  the 
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nitn^^  of  nitrate  of  Boda  as  100,  the  relative  tion  of  manj  new  issues  and  tended  to  give  a 

availability  of  the  nitrogen  of  sulphate  of  am-  more  confident  tone  to  all  credit  operations.  The 

monia  was  69.7,  of  dried  Mood  84.4  and  of  ma-  year  1009  was  a  remarkable  one  in  the  history 

sure  42.7.    European  experiments  indicate  that  of  American  financial  and  industrial  develop- 

tiie  nitrogen  of  calcium  cyanamid  is  about  equal  ment    Though  its  beginning  was  only  fifteen - 

to  that  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  fertilizer,  months  after  the  disastrous  panic  of  October, 

but  that  Norwegian  nitrate  {basic  lime  nitrate)  1907,  trade  was  already  beginning  to  revive;  by 

is  fully  equal,  and  possibly  in  certain  eases  its  close  the  recuperation  was  not  only  fully 

superior,  to  nitrate  of  soda.    Experiments  on  accomplished,  but  in  some  lines  new  records  bad 

the  fertilizing  value  of  potash  in  various  sili-  been  established.    This  remarkably  quick  read- 

eates — feldspar,  mica,  green  sand,  lava  meal,  etc.,  justment  tended  to  confirm  the  views  expressed 

shoved  as  a  rule  a  low  efficiency.    Experiments  at  the  time  of  the  1907  collapse,  that  the  in- 

were  reported  showing  a  marked  stimulating  or  dustrial  and  business  conditions  were  sound  at 

fertilizing  effect  from  the  use  of  small  amounts  bottom  but  were  hampered  by  defective  banking 

of  manganese  salts.  and  currency  arrangements.   The  closing  months 

A  notable  contribution  during  the  year  to  the  of  1908  brought  out  some  evidences  of  quicken- 

Uteratnre  of  fertilizers  was  the  book  1^  A.  D.  ing  conBdence  and  trade,  but  the  movement  was 

Ball,  director  of  tbe  Rothamsted  Experiment  very  sluggish  until  February.    In  that  month 

Station,  on  Fertilizers  and  Manures.   There  also  iron  and  steel  producers  made  general  and  heavy 

appeared  during  the  year  a  revised  English  edi-  reductions  in  prices;  this  so  stimulated  buying 

tion  by  Sir  William  Crookea  and  J.  Percival  that  by  the  first  week  in  April  some  steel  prices 

of  George  Ville's  book  on  Artificial  Manures,  were  restored.    Wages  were  in  many  cases  re- 

which  has  been  declared  b^  competent  authority  duced.    The  inauguration  of  the  new  President 

to  he  an  unrivaled  exposition  of  the  principles  in  March  aroused  optimistic  feeling,  but  this 

underlying  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers.  was  largely  oirset  by  the  beginning  of  the  long 

PIJI  ISIiAJTDa    A  group  of  islands  in  the  controversy  over  the  tariff  (q.  v.).    Based  on 

Southern  Pacific,  constituting  a  British  Crown  evidence    of    Aort    supplies,    small  acreage 

colony.    Area  (Viti  Levu,  4112  square  miles;  and  unfavorable  crop  conditions,  the  price  of 

Vanua  Levu,  2432  square  miles),  including  225  wheat  rose  extraordinarily  during  April  and 


Europeans);  estimated  in  1907,  128,404.   Thert  permitting  railroads  to  own  coal  fielda,  gave  an 

are    government    and    mission    schools.     The  upward   stimulus   to   the   stock   market  {see 

Roman  Catholic  and   the   Wesleyan   missions  Railboads).    In  June  it  became  clear  to  the 

maintain  various  institutions,  religious  and  edu-  business  interests  of  the  counti^^  that  the  tariff 

cational.   Vegetation  is  luxuriant.    Sugar-cane  schedules  would  be  revised  with  the  least  pos- 

tea,  cotton,  com,  tobacco,  arrowroot,  coacoanuts,  aible  disturbance  of  industrial  conditions.  This, 

and  fruits  are  grown.    There  are  six  sugar-  together  with  favorable  crop  reports  in  early 

mills,  with  oolle<5ive  daily  output  of  420  tons.  June,  the  great  boom  in  building  operations 

The  imports  and  exports  for  three  successive  during  the  second  quarter  (see  below),  the  easy 

years  were  as  follows:    1906,  £609,496  and  £603,-  money  market  based  on  immense  bank  deposits, 

410,  respectively;  1907;  £643,007  and  £881,364;  general  optimism,  and  the  necessity  of  filling  the 

1908,  £662,664  and  £878,393.    Practically  the  ™>ds  in  the  markets  due  to  months  of  restricted 

entire  trade  is  with  British  colonies  (imports  output  and  a  reviving  demand,  resulted  in  a 

£646,029,   exports   £878,112,   in   1008).    Totel  great  upward  surge  in  all  lines  of  business  about 

tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1907,  455,229.  the  middle  of  the  year. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  three  aucces-  The  Uriff  revision  was  completed  early  in 

sive  years  is  given  as  follows:   1906,  £18.5,424  August.    Before  the  close  of  that  month  the 

and  £149,374  respectively;  1907,  £179,802  and  United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  the  basis  of 

£166,811;    1908,  £178,016   and  £197.798.    The  increased  earning  and  unfilled  orders  raised 

public  debt  stood  (1908)  at  £124,115  (£55,815  the  dividend  on  its  common  stock  from  2  to  3 

to  the  British  government,  bearing  no  interest),  per  cent.  The  prices  of  securities  generally  were 

The  Governor  (Sir  Everard  im  Thurn)  ia  ap-  greatly  advanced,  reaching  about  the  levels  of 

pointed  by  the  Crown  and  is  assisted  bv  an  1906^    The   beginning  of  crop   movement  in 

executive  council;  he  is  president  of  the  legis-  August  absorbed  many  previously  idle  cars;  the 

lative  council.    Native  affairs  are  administered  heightened  demand  for  the  late  fall  and  winter 

by  the  chiefs,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Gov-  trade  increased  the  demand  for  labor  and  tended 

ernoT.  *°  raise  wages.    The  prices  of  food  products, 

 "                        „     „         „  especiallv    meats,    continued    high    and  even 

PILTBATION.  See  Watee  WobkB.  tended  to  advance  (see  Pbiceb).  By  October 
PINANCIAIi  REVIEW.  The  financial  and  car  shortages  were  reported  for  the  first  time 
industrial  conditions  of  1909  can  be  under-  in  two  years.  The  activity  in  iron  and  steel 
stood  only  in  relation  to  the  events  of  the  was  very  great  during  the  closing  months,  the 
preoeding  years.  The  year  of  1907  marked  the  December  output  of  pig-iron  being  2,660,000 
culm{nati<m  <ri[  the  long  upward  swing  in  trade  tons  as  compared  with  1,740,000  tons  in  Jan- 
begun  in  1897,  after  the  crisis  of  1803  bad  uary.  There  was  at  the  same  time  very  un- 
spent its  force,  and  broken  only  by  a  tempo-  usual  activity  in  the  metal  trades,  the  demand 
raiy  setback  in  1903-4  .  That  same  year,  how-  for  skilled  workmen  greatly  exceeding  the  sup- 
ever,  brought  a  banking  panic  in  Octolier  which  ply.  On  the  other  hand  the  cotton  trade  was 
forms  tbe  chief  landmark  in  recent  financial  greatly  retarded  by  the  extraordinarily  high 
history.  Thereafter  there  was  a  continued  re-  price  of  raw  cotton.  On  the  basis  of  the  final  es- 
eession  in  business  until  the  early  spring  of  timate  of  the  government  that  the  1910-11  crop 
1808,  followed  by  a  gradual  revival.  While  would  equal  only  10.088,000  bales,  the  price  of 
IftOS  was  thus  an  after-panic  year,  the  accumu*  m>ddl<ng-  upland  cotton  advanced  to  1S.2  cents 
lation  of  ^nk  reserves  furnished  the  basis  for  per  pound  in  November  and  to  16.16  cents  In 
an  CKcellwt  Henri  Ues  market,  led  to  the  floia-  Qecentier.  A  short  break  In  the  stock  market 
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followed  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  dia- 
Bolvinff  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (q.  t).  The 
December  holiday  trade  was  remarkably  toIu- 
minous,  in  many  places  exceeding  the  best  years 
of  the  past.  The  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  December  gave  basis  to  the  im- 
proved conditions,  so  far  as  these  rested  on  the 
foundation  of  abimdant  crops,  by  estimating  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  year's  harvests  at 
760,000,000,  or  about  one  billion  dollars  in  ex- 
cess of  the  previous  record.  That  the  Toltune 
of  business  m  the  last  quarter  was  of  record- 
breaking  dimensions  was  shown  by  the  bank 
clearings,  which  i>howed  a  daily  average  for  the 
three  months  of  $548,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$460,000,000  for  the  first  three  months.  More- 
over, the  aggr^te  dividend  and  interest  pay- 
ment! to  be  made  fn  January,  1910,  by  rail- 
road, industrial  and  traction  companies,  banks 
and  trust  companies,  the  National  government 
and  Greater  New  York,  as  estimated  by  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  was  $202,022,000.  This 
was  fully  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  similar 
disbursements  in  January,  1809.  Dividends 
amounted  to  $87,601,000  or  16  per  cent,  more 
than  in  January,  1909.  During  the  year  120 
corporations  either  Increased  or  resumed  divi- 
dend payments. 

Ba,nk  Cliakixos.  The  great  revival  of  bu^- 
ness  during  the  year  was  clearly  reflected  in  the 
increasing  bank  clearings.  After  January, 
which  always  shows  extra  large  clearances, 
there  was  a  perceptible  and  quite  steady  increase 
each  month  from  11,131 -millions  in  February  to 
16,691  millions  in  December.  Comparison  shows 
that  each  month  in  1909  had  larger  dearinga 
than  the  corresponding  month  in  1908;  the  same 
is  true  for  the  last  e^bt  monthi  of  1907,  fbr 
the  Inst  seven  months  of  1906,  and  for  all  pre- 
ceding months  and  years  except  March,  1905. 
The  total  clearings  for  the  year  were  $164,195,- 
488,000,  the  largest  in  American  historv,  con- 
trasting to  $131,073,901,000  in  1008,  $143,091,- 
628,000  in  1907,  $159,136,000,000  in  1906,  and 
$143,114,000,000  in  1905.  Of  the  total.  $103,- 
688,738,000  were  credited  to  New  York  City,  thia 
sum  being  30.6  per  cent,  larger  than  that  city's 
clearings  in  1908  and  18  per  cent,  larger  than 
those  in  1907,  but  about  one  per  oent.  smaller 
than  the  record  of  1906.  This  New  York  figure 
U  atmo8t  ticice  that  for  1900.  In  the  103  cities 
outside  of  New  York  for  which  Bradstreet's  gives 
returns,  the  clearings  amounted  to  $60,606,750,- 
000,  a  new  record  maximum,  a  gain  of  17  per 
cent,  over  1008,  of  7.1  per  cent,  over  1907  and 
of  11  per  cent,  over  1006.  By  geographical  sec- 
tions the  percentage  gains  over  1008  were  as 
follows:  New  England,  14.9;  Middle,  20; 
Western,  14.4;  Northwestern,  14.«;  Southwest- 
em,  22.3;  Southern,  23.0;  Far-Western,  20.5. 
Only  four  cities  showed  decreases  from  1908 
clearances,  namely,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Scranton, 
Minneapolis,  and  Vicksburg.  A  few  cities 
showed  decreases  from  1907  clearings  and  a  few 
from  those  of  1906,  otherwise  new  high  records 
were  everywhere  established.  The  aggregate 
clearings  at  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  Were: 
Boston,  $8,440,382,000;  Philadelphia,  $7,021,- 
766,000;  Pittsburgh,  $2,361,076,000;  Cincinnati, 
$1,359,031,000;  Chicago,  $13,781,843,000;  Min- 
neapolis, $1,029,914,000;  St.  Louis,  $3,442,439,- 
000;  Kansas  Citv.  $2,395,521,000;  Baltimore, 
$1,469,673,000;  and  San  Francisco,  $1,071,- 
206.000. 

The  foregoing  comparisons  should  be  dis- 


counted for  the  increase  in  prices,  before  they 
become  true  indexes  of  the  relative  amounts  of 
commercial  transactions.  (See  Prices.)  The 
great  crops  of  the  year  resulted  in  very  heavy 
clearings  at  inland  cities  during  the  lat«r 
months.  This  factor  and  the  greater  stabili^ 
of  business  in  general,  with  its  increasing  vol- 
ume, led  to  most  extraordinary  totab  for  tha 
last  three  months. 

The  Canadian  clearings  in  1900  aggregated 
$5,191,607,000,  this  being  a  new  maximum  and 
a  gain  of  25.3  per  oent.  over  1008.  The  clear* 
ings  at  Montreal  amounted  to  $1,866,649,000; 
at  Toronto,  $1,437,700,000;  and  at  Winnip^, 
$770,649,000. 

Stocks  akd  Bokds.  The  year  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  in  the  stock  market  history,  both 
for  volume  of  bvainesa  and  for  marked  con- 
tinuous upward  movement  in  prices.  The  trans- 
actions in  stocks  exceeded  those  of  all  pre- 
ceding years  except  1906,  1905  and  1901.  The 
total  for  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  ac- 
cording to  The  Jourmil  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial Bulletitiy  was  212,563,644  shares.  The 
heaviest  trading  was  done  in  the  months  of 
June,  August,  Sept^ber  and  October.   The  low 

£ rices  of  the  year  were  in  very  many  cases  made 
1  February,  but  the  upward  movement  hemn 
In  March.  This  vas  strengthened  by  fiivoralile 
crop  reports  in  the  early  spring,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  interpreting  the  commodities 
clause  of  the  Hepburn  act  in  May  and  by  the 
great  crops  assured  by  early  summer.  High 
railroad  earnings  leading  to  rising  dividends  re- 
sulted in  a  very  rapid  advance  in  railroad  stocks 
in  July  and  August,  an  advance  checked  by 
tiie  death  of  Mr.  Harriman  in  September.  Hai^ 
industrials  reached  their  year's  mazirauro  in 
November,  while  the  closing  weeks  witnessed 
extensive  manipulations  of  the  Rock  Island 

Eoup  of  stocks.  The  average  price  of  twenty 
iding  railroad  stocks  reach  134^  in  August 
as  against  the  low  mark  of  114  in  February; 
they  averaged  about  120  in  December,  1608, 
about  81  in  November,  1607  and  138  in  Jan- 
nary,  1006.  For  twelve  leading  industrials  the 
November  maxima  averaged  100},  as  against  80 
in  February,  88  in  November,  1908;  63  in  No- 
vember, 1907,  and  the  high  average  record  of 
103  in  January,  1906.  The  increase  during 
1909  in  the  market  value  of  the  stocks  of  nine 
leading  railroads  aggre^ted  $215,363,760;  and 
that  of  the  stocks  of  nine  leading  industrials, 
$422,766,942;  these  figures  express  vividly  tho 
biuiyancy  of  the  investment  and  speciuative 
markets  during  the  year. 

The  par  nUue  of  stodn  listed  on  tha 
New  York  Exchange  during  tiie  year  amounted 
to  $1,154,990,370,  according  to  The  Tfew  York 
Times  Annual  Financial  Revieu).  This  amount 
was  more  than  twice  the  average  for  twenty 
years  and  has  been  only  once  exceeded,  in  1901, 
when  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was 
formed.  The  railroad  stocks  listed  amounted 
to  $573,486,150,  including  $152,665,800  of  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  National  Rallwavs  of 
Mexico,  $92,808,000  Northern  Paelflc,  $80,000,- 
000  Pennsvlvania,  $75,000,000  Southern  Pacific, 
$100,000,000  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 
The  listings  of  industrial  stocks  aggregated 
$361,033,300,  including  $50,000,000  common  and 
$60,000,000  preferred  of  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company,     Telegraph  and  tele- 

fthone  stocks  to  the  amount  of  $112,346,600  were 
isted,  including  $76,618,800  <^  the  American 
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Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  These 
listed  stocks  include  some  authorised  duriiiK 
1908,  but  do  not  include  all  stocks  authorize 
during  1900.  These  latter,  according  to  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin, 
amounted  to  $506,032,000  for  railroads  and  to 
$432,I1S,100  for  industrials.  Of  these  sums,  re- 
speetively  $309,064,800  and  $301,607,400  were 
actually  issued  during  the  year.  The  later 
weeks  of  the  year  were  marked  by  a  weakening 
of  the  bond  market  and  a  strengthening  of  that 
for  stocks,  leading  both  railroads  and  indus- 
trial companies  to  convert  bonded  indebtedness 
and  notes  bearing  flxed  charges  into  the  mors 
speculative  form  of  securities. 

The  par  value  of  bonds  sold  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  aggregated  $1,311,874,700,  an  amount 
never  before- equaled,  being  21  per  cent,  larger 
than  the  previous  maximum  established  in  1908. 
The  Sret  half  of  the  year  supplied  a  remarkably 
good  bond  market,  but  with  the  increase  in 
stock  dividend  rates  and  a  general  increase  in 
money  rates,  the  bond  market  weakened  con- 
siderably, there  beiiw  evidence  of  liquidation  in 
bonds  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  bonds  listed 
on  the  New  York  Exchange  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $1,000,518,600,  a  sum  equaled  only 
in  1605.  The  total  amount  of  bonds  authorized 
during  the  year  b^  railroads,  traction  companies, 
industrial  and  mming  corporations,  as  compiled 
by  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletin,  was  $1,870,365,600.  Of  this  vast  sum, 
railroads  authorized  $1,613,803,600,  but  issued 
only  $663,355,000.  All  of  these  sums  exceeded 
corrw^Kniding  figures  for  1908.  The  year,  like 
its  pi«decessor,  was  characterized  by  extensive 
refunding  and  also  payment  of  maturing  obliga- 
tions, these  operations  being  largely  responsible 
for  the  extensive  authorizations.  These  bonds 
authorized  by  railroads  included  $233,562,500 
by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  $176,000,000  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  $135,000,000  by  the  National 
Railwmys  of  Mexico,  and  $76,000,000  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  Bonds  authorized 
by  industrial  corporations  aggregated  $366,562,- 
000,  of  which  $322,181,000  were  issued.  Notes 
issued  by  railroads  during  the  year  amounted 
to  only  $62,786,580,  or  less  than  one-fifth  the 
note  issue  of  the  preceding  year.  Notes  issued 
by  industrial  companies  amounted  to  $42,- 
625,000,  or  about  double  those  of  1908.  Men- 
tion should  he  made  also  of  $88,000,000  of  3) 
and  4  per  cent.  New  York  City  corporated  stoekB 
listed  during  the  year. 

FAiLunEB  (o)  Commercial.  Bradstreet'a  re- 
ported the  number  of  business  failures  for  1909 
as  11,864,  a  decrease  of  15.5  per  cent,  from  the 
number  in  1908,  though  a  larger  number  than 
in  any  other  year  since  1897.  The  failures 
were  only  .77  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in 
business,  a  smaller  rate  than  in  all  but  five  of 
the  preceding  twenty-eight  years.  The  total  lia- 
bilities, $140,463,000,  were  less  than  one-half 
those  of  1908  and  considerably  below  the  average 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  Tha  assets  were  $69,- 
408,000,  the  ratio  of  asnets  to  liabilities,  49.4 
per  cent.,  being  the  lowest  in  seven  years,  and 
also  below  the  thirty-year  average.  This  low 
ratio  is  taken  as  an  index  of  the  absence  of 
general  financial  strain,  and  as  showing  that  the 
failures  were  real  failures  and  not  temporary 
suspensions  due  to  bad  general  conditions. 

By  groups  of  States  the  failures  show  de- 
creases in  every  secticm,  both  in  number  and  in 
liabilities,  In  comparison  with  the  preceding 


year.  The  reductions  in  numbers  were  greatest 
in  the  Middle,  Northwestern  and  Far-Western 
States, -and  least  in  New  England.  Likewise  as 
to  liabilities,  there  was  a  decrease  from  those 
of  1008  of  63  per  oent.  in  the  Middle  States,  60 
per  cent,  in  tne  Northwestern,  46  per  cent,  in 
the  Far  West,  40  per  cent,  in  the  South,  and 
only  19  per  cent,  in  New  England.  These  fig- 
ures indicate  a  greater  amount  of  financial 
strain  in  New  England  during  the  year  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  the 
number  of  failures,  and  the  total  assets  and 
liabilities  were  smaller  in  New  England  than 
in  any  recent  year  except  1906.  Moreover  the 
great  decreases  in  the  figures  referring  to  the 
Middle,  Northwestern,  and  other  groups  outside 
of  New  England  are  largely  accounted  for  by 
the  relatively  high  figures  for  these  groups  in 
1908.  Compared  with  the  figures  for  years  pre- 
ceding 1607,  those  for  New  England  show  more 
stable  results  than  those  of  any  other  group. 
In  the  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  boroughs  of 
New  York  City  the  failures  (1420)  were  30  per 
cent,  fewer  than  tliose  of  1908,  but  somewhat 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  few  years  pre- 
ceding 1908;  but  the  assets  ($4,494,000),  were 
only  a  twelfth  of  those  of  1908,  only  one  twenty- 
second  of  those  of  1907,  and  smaller  than  in  any 
other  recent  year;  and  the  liabilities  ($22,- 
283,000),  were  less  than  one-fourth  those  of 
1908  and  only  attout  one-sixth  those  of  1907. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  R.  G.  Dun  and 
Co.,  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1909,  the 
failures  among  manufacturing  concerns  num- 
bered 3063,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  $64,- 
232,000,  or  about  one-half  those  of  1908;  among 
general  stores,  1555,  with  $10,698,000;  among 
groceries  and  markets,  2360,  with  $9,200,000. 
Failures  of  brokers  and  transporters  numbered 
861,  with  liabilities  of  $19,604,000,  as  compared 
with  609  with  liabilities  of  $41,065,000  in  1908. 

(6)  Financial.  R.  G.  Dun  and  Co.  reported 
the  number  of  bank  failures  at  77,  with  ag- 
gregated liabilities  of  $24,177,000,  the  com- 
parative figures  for  1908,  in  their  record,  being 
188,  with  liabilities  of  $127,544,000. 

Canada.  The  number  of  business  failures  in 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  in  1909  was  1B91.  or 
7  per  cent,  fewer  than  in  1908,  but  more  than 
in  other  recent  years.  The  liabilities  were  $12,- 
824,000  and  the  assets.  $6,242,000,  these  amounts 
being  slightly  below  those  of  1908  and  1006,  but 
grater  than  those  of  1007,  1906,  and  1B04. 

Nkw  Cobfobations.  The  new  incorporations 
formed  during  1909  were  greater  in  number 
than  in  any  year  of  the  previous  decade,  and 
therefore  probably  greater  than  ever  before,  ac- 
cording to  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial Bulletin,  The  number  in  New  York 
State  was  almost  12,000  for  the  year.  Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois 
also  chartered  more  companies  than  ever  before, 
but  Maine  had  a  somewhat  reduced  business  In 
this  line.    The  aggregate  capital  of  new  eom- 

fianies  formed  in  the  Eastern  States  having  at 
east  $1,000,000  each,  was  $1,666,989,000;  the 
total  for  the  entire  country  was  $1,920,389,000. 
If  to  this  bo  added  the  capital  of  companies 
having  $100,000  and  over  the  total  reaches  $2,- 
465,500.000.  The  aggregate  capital  of  the  new 
companies  exceeded  that  of  in07  or  1908,  but 
was  much  less  than  that  of  1906  or  1901. 

BuiLDixo.  According  to  reports  to  Brad- 
street'a from  about  100  cities  the  total  expen- 
ditures for  building  during  1009  was  $841,038,- 
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000,  an  increase  of  37.3  per  cent  over  the  total 
for  1908.  The  expenditures  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1909  showed  an  increase  of  89.2  per  cent  over 
those  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1008 ; 
those  of  the  second  quarter  an  increase  of  48 
per  cent;  those  of  the  third  quarter  an  increase 
of  28.6  per  cent.;  and  those  of  the  fourth  quar- 
ter an  increase  of  5.4  per  cent,  over  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
■uperiori^  of  1009  over  1908  thus  decreased 
as  the  year  advanced,  partly  owing  to  absolute 
decrease  ia  building  underti^Inss  after  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1909,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
revival  of  business  during  the  second  half  of 
1908. 

Enqlanu.  The  year  was  far  from  a  normal 
one  for  English  industries.  While  there  was 
moderate  prosperity  in  the  iron  and  steel,  the 
shipbuilding,  and  the  woolen  trades,  the  cotton 
trade  was  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  many  others 
marked  time.  The  greatest  single  cause  of  dis- 
turbance was  the  budget  controversy  and  its 
attendant  agitation  of  protection  as  against 
free  trade.  The  cotton  industry  had  not  recov- 
ered from  the  panic  of  1907,  partly  owing  to 
the  undue  expansion  of  mills  during  the  specu- 
lative boom  of  1906-7,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  cotton.  This  latter  cause,  to- 
gether with  the  speculative  fluctuations  on  the 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges, 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  demoralization 
during  1909.  The  year  was  notable  for  the 
great  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  for  the  great  amounts  of 
money  advanced  by  English  oankers  to  New 
York  stock  speculators.   See  Baites  and  Bank- 

INO. 

GmcANT.  Conditions  in  Germany  were  on 
the  whole  quite  comparable  to  those  in  the 
United  States.  There  was  very  rapid  recovery 
from  the  industrial  depression  of  trte  preceding 
year,  with  all  Industries,  except  the  electrical, 
running  at  somewhat  less  than  full  capacity. 
The  rapid  recovery  was  attended  by  the  flota- 
tion of  large  amounts  of  new  securities  and  by 
moat  unprecedented  stock  speculation.  One 
notable  feature  of  this  was  the  absorption  of  a 
large  amount  of  foreign  securities.  During  the 
first  nine  months  the  foreign  securities  listed  on 
the  German  exchanges  or  taken  up  by  public 
subscriptions  amounted  to  $150,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $30,000,000  last  year.  The  strength 
of  Germany  in  international  trade  relations  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  she  absorbed  these  secur- 
ities and  during  the  same  nine  months  received 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  $297,000,000  in 
excess  of  exports,  without  losing  more  than  a 
negl  igible  amount  of  gold.  See  Banes  ard 
Bakeino. 

TIUliAND.  A  Grand  Duchy  on  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  forming  part  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire.   The  capital  is  Helsingfors. 

Abba,  Fopcutioit,  etc.  Area,  144,256  square 
miles,  (rf  which  over  11  per  cent,  ia  under  lakes. 
Population  at  the  end  of  1906,  2,933,856,  of 
whom  2,523,049  were  rural  and  410,807  in  towns. 
In  1907  the  population  was  officially  estimated 
at  2,925,300.  The  population  included  (1900) 
about  2,363,000  Finns,  about  350,000  Swedes, 
and  about  6000  Russians;  Lutherans  numbered 
about  2,662,000.  The  principal  cities,  with  pop- 
nlation  in  1907,  arc :  Helsingfors,  130.844 ; 
Abo,  46,637;  Tammerfora,  43,606;  Viborg,  33,- 
175 ;  Nikoloistod,  19,632 :  Uleoborg,  18,398; 
BjOrneborg,  16,602.   A  relatively  high  standard 


of  education  is  maintained,  and,  except  along 
the  Russian  border,  there  is  very  little  illiteracy. 
The  University  of  Helsingfors  has  over  2500 
students. 

Pboductioit.  The  production  in  hectolitres 
of  the  leading  crops  in  1906  was:  Potatoes, 
7,200,347;  oats,  6,911,854;  rye,  4,203,125;  bar- 
ley, 1,911,347.  At  the  end  of  1906  live-stock 
numbered:  Cattle,  1,476,625;  sheep,  012,467} 
horses,  325,642;  swine»  218,923;  reindeer,  141,- 
572;  goats,  5674.  The  Crown  fbrests  in  1906 
covered  12,871,986  hectares,  giving  occupation 
to  nearly  24,000  workers  and  producing  3,269,- 
000  cubic  metres  of  timber;  they  yielded  an  in- 
come of  6,095,000  marks,  nearly  five  times  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  In  1006  the  production 
of  iron  ore  in  metric  tons  was  36,820;  pig  iron, 
15,865;  bar  iron,  22,531.  There  were  in  1906 
8827  manufacturing  establishments,  employing 
113,618  workers  and  turning  out  a  product  (ex- 
clusive of  flour  mills)  vMned  at  439,478,000 
marks.  The  leading  manufacturing  industries 
were  wood,  Iron,  and  mechanical  works,  textiles, 
paper,  leather,  and  chemicals. 

CoifHEBCE  AND  CouuuNicATiONS.  Imports 
and  exports  in  1907  were  valued  at  379,- 
100,000  marks  and  267,200,000  marks  re- 
spectively; in  1908,  363,500,000  and  245,- 
000,000.  The  principal  imports  in  1008  were, 
in  millions  of  marks:  Cereals,  88.6;  ma- 
chinery, 24.6;  iron  and  iron  manufactures,  20.1; 
minerals,  19.2;  coffee,  14.2;  cotton,  13.4;  sugar, 
12.2;  chemicals,  dyes,  and  colors,  12;  cotton 
textiles,  7.1;  yam,  6.4;  meats  6;  tobacco,  5.9; 
hides  and  skins,  S.7.  The  principal  exports 
were:  Wood,  126.1;  paper  and  wood  pulp,  42.6; 
butter,  31.5;  hides,  skins,  and  leather,  7.9;  fish, 
4.9;  wooden  articles,  3.9;  cotton  textiles,  3.0. 
The  trade  by  countries  in  1907  and  1908  was  as 
follows,  in  millions  of  marks: 


1907  1908 

Countries           Impts.    Expts.  Impts.  Elxpts. 

Germany   lll.S        72.6  146.0  25.7 

Russia   152.9        80.8  99.0  67.7 

Great  BrlUln             46.6        84.8  46.6  81.6 

Denmark                    26.8         8.6  26.6  6.4 

Sweden  and  Norway  19.S  S.8  20.7  9.6 
Bele[um    and  the 

^Tetherlands                          ...  12.1  21.8 

France                                     ...  4.6  21.7 

Spain    8.1  7.1 

Other  countlies  ...  22.8        60.8  5.8  4.0 


In  1908  there  entered  the  ports  8659  vessels, 
of  2,685,312  tons  (968,297  Finnish,  202,658 
Russian,  and  1,424,367  foreign)  ;  and  cleared, 
8681  vessels,  of  2,554,876  tons  (934,643  Finnish, 
194,458  Russian,  and  1,426,775  foreign).  The 
merchant  marine  on  January  1,  1909,  consisted 
of  3160  vessels,  of  383,205  tons  (steamers,  441, 
of  68,649  tons).  In  January,  1909,  there  were 
2142  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  over  nine- 
tratha  being  owned  by  the  state.  Post-offlces  in 
1908  numbered  1850. 

Finance.  The  Grand  Duchy  has  its  own  fi- 
nancial and  customs  systems.  The  monetary 
unit  is  the  mark,  worth  one  franc,  or  19.3  cents. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  in  1907  amounted  to 
134,382,249  marks  and  130,340,191  marks  re- 
spectively; in  1008,  160,507,038  (including  24,- 
722,661  extraordinary)  and  167,903,796  (includ- 
ing 52,303,900  extraordinary)  respectively.  The 
principal  sources  of  ordinary  revenue  In  1008 
were:  Customs*  48,333,238  nmrics;  railways, 
40,837,701;  public  lands  and  f  jresta,  10,778,786; 
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excise,  9,357,004;  indirect  taxps,  0.263,639; 
posts,  6,240,000;  stamps,  2,787,445.  The  lead- 
ing branches  of  ordinary  expenditure  were ; 
Communications,  43,817,21!)  marks;  worship 
and  public  instruction,  15,668,431;  civil  admin- 
istration, 12,450,738;  public  debt,  6,251,506.  On 
January  1,  1000,  ilie  public  debt  stood  at  162,- 
083,543  marks. 

GovEBNiiENT.  Ths  Emperor  of  Russia  is  the 
Grand  Duke,  who  summons  and  may  dissolve 
the  Diet.  This  body,  which  is  unicameral,  is 
chosen  by  direct  proportional  election,  the  suf- 
frage being  possessed  by  each  citizen  (with  the 
nsual  exceptions)  who  has  reached  his  or  her 
twenty-fourth  year.  Every  voting  citizen  is  eli- 
gible to  the  Diet,  to  which  at  the  first  election, 
in  1007,  22  women  were  elected.  The  Diet, 
which  lasts  for  three  years,  unless  sooner  dis- 
solved, has  power  to  enact  legislation  which  does 
not  affect  the  fundamental  laws  or  the  organi- 
zation of  land  and  aea  defense.  The  Grand 
Duchy  is  included  in  the  St.  Petersburg  military 
district.  The  executive,  at  the  head  of  which 
are  the  Governor-General  and  the  Russian  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Finland,  ia  responsible  both 
to  the  Grand  Duke  and  to  the  Diet  The  Got- 
emor-General  in  1909  was  Gen.  W.  A.  Boedc- 

HisTOBT.  The  first  session  of  the  Finnish 
Diet  lasted  less  than  a  week.  It  was  opened 
on  February  18,  but  dissolved  on  February  22 
by  the  Czar's  order,  because  the  speaker  had  dis- 
regarded the  Czar's  wish  that  he  should  confine 
himself  to  the  expression  of  loyal  sentiments 
when  replying  to  the  Czar's  opening  message. 
The  speaker  had  referred  to  the  regret  on  the 
part  of  the  people  that  matters  concerning  Fin- 
land were  reported  to  the  Czar  in  a  manner 
that  did  not  conform  to  Finnish  laws  and  that 
was  injurious  in  its  effects.  The  Russian  press 
generally  approved  the  dissolution  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Diet  had  objected  to  the  proposed 
plan  of  submitting  bills  affecting  Imperial  in- 
terests to  a  joint  preliminary  consideration  by 
tlie  Secretary  of  State  for  Finland  and  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  The  next  session,  which 
assembled  in  June,  was  also  dissolved  by  the 
Czar  (November  26),  having  refused  to  pass 
the  military  grant.  See  Russia,  paragraphs  on 
History. 

FmXEYt  Mabtha.  An  American  writer, 
died  January  30,  1900.  She  was  born  at  Chilli- 
eothe,  Obio^  in  1828.  Under  the  pen-name 
"  Martha  Farquharson "  she  published  in  1868 
the  first  of  the  "  Elsie  Dinsmore  "  books.  This 
was  BO  successful  that  it  was  followed  by 
twenty-two  "Elsie"  books,  the  last,  Elaio  and 
Her  Nameaakea,  in  1005.  These  books  are  among 
the  most  widely  read  books  for  girls  ever  writ- 
ten. Miss  Finlcy  was  the  author  also  of  a 
series  of  juvenile  stories  called  the  "Mildred" 
series. 

TlSai  ZBBtTBAKCE.   See  Fibe  I^tOTEcnoN. 

VISE  IiOSSES.    See  Fntc  Pbotection^. 

ITBE  FBOTECTION.  The  successful  use 
of  New  York's  high-pressure  system,  whose  in- 
stallation in  Brooklyn  and  tlie  lower  part  of 
Manhattan  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  de- 
velopments in  this  field  during  1008,  continued 
in  1909,  and  attracted  even  greater  attention 
to  fire  protection  from  a  central  pumping  sta- 
tion by  means  of  independent  hiph-pressure 
mains  and  hydrants.  Early  in  the  year  the 
Manhattan  system   received  a  most  thorough 


teat  in  the  occurrence  of  three  large  fires  almost 
simultaneously,  and  these  were  successfully  ex- 
tinguished without  the  use  of  engines.  Previ- 
ously the  hose  wagons  had  been  given  right  of 
way  over  the  engines  in  responding  to  alarms, 
hut  the  latter  always  accompanied  the  firemen 
for  use  In  ease  of  failure  of  the  high  pressure 
or  other  emergency.  So  successful  and  reliable 
did  the  high  pressure  show  itself  that  during 
the  year  1009  orders  were  issued  relieving  the 
engines  from  responding  to  alarms  in  the  high- 
pressure  district  save  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, and  the  hose  wagons,  carrying  the  high- 

f ressure  hose  with  the  water  tower  and  ladder 
rucks,  comprised  the  mobile  equipment.  The 
New  York  Fire  Department  during  the  year 
employed  in  connection  with  the  high-pressure 
service  a  powerful  gasoline  automobile  hose 
wagon,  which  more  than  met  expectations  and 
was  considered  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  exten- 
sive use  of  automobile  apparatus  in  that  con- 
servative, hut  efficient,  department.  This  ma- 
chine received  a  thorough  test  over  all  condi- 
tions of  pavement  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
It  was  found  able  to  develop  speeds  up  to  forty 
miles  an  hour,  and  in  a  year  of  service  did  not 
fail  once  in  answering  an  alarm. 

In  the  extension  of  the  service  on  the  East 
Side  an  interesting  improvement  planned  by  the 
Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electric- 
ity, was  introduced  which  greatly  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  system  and  especially  its  reliabil- 
ity. In  laying  the  mains  in  this  new  territory 
it  was  decided  to  install  them  on  two  indepen- 
dent systems,  interconnecting,  however,  at  cer- 
tain points  where  electricfUIy  controlled  valves 
were  located.  The  mains  of  each  system  to 
which  the  hydrants  were  connected  were  to 
be  laid  normally  in  alternate  street.  Ordi- 
narily, there  would  be  a  hydrant  in  close 
proximity  to  any  possible  scene  of  fire 
and  abundant  water  would  be  forthcoming 
as  soon  as  the  alarm  was  turned  in  and  the 
electrically  driven  pumps  at  the  central  sta- 
tions were  started.  But  should  there  be  a  fail- 
ure of  a  main  due  to  breakage,  then  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  entire  system  is  impaired,  and  this 
is  not  a  remote  possibility  in  New  York,  where 
excavations  of  the  streets,  made  often  by  irre- 
sponsible workmen,  may  weaken  the  mains.  In 
fact  such  an  occurrence  actually  took  place  in 
1908  when  a  failure  of  an  improperly  supported 
and  protected  pipe  occurred  in  a  subway  exca- 
vation. The  improved  system  planned  provided 
for  electrically  controlled  valves  whereby  one- 
half  the  system  can  be  instantly  closed  down, 
instead  of  requiring  from  one-quarter  to  half 
an  hour  to  operate  the  hand  valves  of  the  older 
system.  Now,  as  it  was  provided  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  hydrants  to  have  these  so  spaced 
that  one  of  either  system  was  always  within  a 
short  distance  of  any  possible  lire,  at  the 
worst  the  use  of  a  few  extra  lengths  of  hose 
would  be  all  that  would  be  requirSi.  This  in- 
novation was  believed  to  more  than  double  the 
dHeiency  of  the  new  extension,  the  actual  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  during  the  year. 

A  beginning  was  made  in  San  Francisco  with 
tho  high-prossurc  system,  and  in  Chicago,  where 
need  of  sucli  protection  seemed  to  be  evident,  an 
extensive  report  was  prepared  by  the  city  en- 
gineer in  which  the  work  of  other  cities  in  this 
field  was  shown.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  be  proved 
hy  New  York's  pxperience.  as  stated  by  Chief 
Croker,  that  with  the  high  pressure  and  the 
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irell-orgaiiized  fire  department  any  fire  could  be 
confined  to  the  building  of  its  origin  and  the 
damage  of  conflagration  practically  remored. 

The  nae  of  motor-operated  and  propelled  fire 
apparatus  during  1909  increased,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  it  bad  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  These  automobile  engines  consist  of  gas- 
oline pumps  of  moderate  capacity  mounted  on 
motor-driven  chicles  capable  of  a  speed  up  to 
40  miles  an  hour,  and  carrying  a  supply  of 
hose.  They  are  always  in  readiness  and  can  be 
dispatehed  at  high  speed  to  any  point  of  an 
alarm  much  more  quickly  than  horse-driven 
apparatus.  A  number  of  these  machines  were 
introduced  into  the  fire  departments  of  various 
American  cities  and  have  proved  successful. 
In  fact  in  some  cities  it  is  believed  that  in- 
creased protection  and  economy  can  be  secured 
by  having  double  companies  in  a  single  fire 
house,  and  trusting  to  the  speed  of  the  motors 
to  reach  the  fire  in  season.  Automobile  ladder 
trucks  were  also  meeting  with  favor  and  were 
purchased  a  number  of  depi^tments.  In 
these  a  four-wheeled  high-power  motor  takes 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  front  wheels,  thus 
making  a  six-wheeled  vehicle.  Not  only  is  the 
motor  powerful  enough  to  secure  the  requisite 
speed,  but  the  arrangement  has  been  found  to  be 
as  readily  controlled  and  steered  as  the  ordinary 
truck,  and  affords  a  stable  base  for  the  exten- 
sion ladders.  There  were  also  in  use  motor 
vehicles  for  salvage  and  emergency  corps,  chemi- 
cal engines,  hose  and  combination  wagons,  not 
to  mention  high-speed  cars  for  chiefs  and  super- 
vising officers,  ell  of  which  showed  increased  use 
and  great  improvement  during  the  year.  In 
many  cities  attention  was  being  paid  to  water 
supplies  and  alarm  systems,  and  in  New  York  a 
study  of  the  much-needed  replacement  of  its 
obsolete  telegraph  alarm  system  was  under- 
taken. It  was  found  necessary  to  recommend 
a  complete  new  system  with  a  central  station 
removed  from  the  present  non-fireproof  Fire 
Efeadquarters,  and  an  independent  isolated  build- 
ing located  at  some  such  central  point  as  in 
Central  Park  was  considered  desirable. 

The  fire  losses  for  the  year  according  to  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin 
(New  York)  amounted  to  $203,649,200.  This 
shows,  however,  a  reduction  of  some  thirty- 
five  million  dollars  from  the  record  of  the  year 
1906  and  is  considerably  over  fifty  millions  be- 
low the  average  for  the  five  years  ending  with 
1009,  which  was  high,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  San  Francisco  conflagration  losses  of  1006 
are  included  therein.  As  compared  with  the  flre 
losses  of  1908,  which  aggregated  $238,562,260, 
the  record  for  1900  showed  a  steady  decline  in 
the  value  of  property  bumed  throoghout  the 
entire  year. 

The  relative  increase  In  the  average  annual 
flre  loss  when  compared  with  the  increase  in  the 
estimated  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  fire  waste  was  very 
excesaive.  The  average  annual  fire  loss  for  the 
five  years  1877  to  1882  waa  $76,489,600,  whereas 
the  average  yearly  fire  loss  for  the  five  years 
ending  with  1009  was  $257,827,475,  showing  an 
increase  of  337  per  cent  On  the  other  hand, 
taking  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  in  1909  waa 
$107,104,000,000,  aa  compared  with  $42,642,- 
000,000  estimated  wealth  in  1880,  or  an  increase 
in  the  thirty  years  of  251  per  cent.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  fire 


waste  had  far  outstripped  the  ratio  of  inemw 
in  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  fire  losses  in  this  country  and  Canada 
during  the  past  thirty-three  years  aggr^rato 
the  appalling  sum  of  $4,712,537,626,  showing  an 
average  of  $142,804,000  per  annum. 

There  were  during  the  year  1909  some  3270 
fires,  where  the  loss  in  each  instance  reached  or 
exceeded  $10,000,  a  number  decidedly  less  than 
was  credited  against  any  of  the  four  years  pre- 
vious, and  by  some  insurance  authorities  this 
fact  is  believed  to  mark,  not  only  better  biuiness 
conditions,  but  a  more  active  realization  of  the 
tremendous  waste  occasioned  by  fires  due  in 
large  part  to  improper  conditions  of  buildinn 
and  maintenance.  Classified  according  to  tMtt 
destructiveness  the  fires  of  1900  and  seven  pre- 
ceding  years  show  the  following  resulte: 
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During  1909  there  were  twenty-six  instanoes 
where  a  loss  of  $600,000  or  more  was  oansed. 
These  fires  were  as  follovn: 


New  York  City,  wholesale  arrocery  and 

„oth€r   }  eSO,MM 

Boston,  Mas9.,  automobile  warehouse  and 

repair  plant    760,000 

North  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  worsted  mills.  600.000 

Toledo,  Ohio,  business  NotAl   600,000 

Galveston,  Tex.,  wharf  and  cotton.   600,000 

Jeraey  City,  N.  J.,  railroad  piers  and 

lighters    800,000 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  various   8M.S0O 

Chlca^,  HI.,  grain  elevator  1,000,000 

Akron,  Ohio,  business  block   600.000 

Fresno,  Cal.,  fruit  packing  plant   600,000 

Port  Costa,  Cal^  grain  docks  1.000,000 

Saskatchewan,  Canada,  forest  fires   700.000 

Tonopah,  Nev..  railroad  repair  shop   S00,000 

Hontlcelio.   N.  T.,   hotels  and  business 

houses   800,000 

Decatur,  III.,  several  business  blocks  1,000,000 

FIttsburff,  Pa.,  storage  warehouse   600.000 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Parliament  buildings   600.000 

Poplar  Bluffs,  Mo.,  hotel  and  stores   500.000 

Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  dwellings  1,000.000 

Quebec.  Que.,  grain  elevator  and  docks.  .1,200.000 
Dnyton.  Ohio,  scale  factory  and  other....  660.000 

White  Plains,  N.  T.,  dwellings   600.000 

Baltimore,  Md.,  several  business  houses.  67S.000 
Kalamazoo,  Mich,  hotel  and  business  bik  760,000 
Racine,  Wis,,  automobile  top  factory  and 

othpr    060.000 

Cryntal  Rlv(>r,  Fla.,  x>encll  factory  and 

other    600,000 


FISH  ANT>  FISHERIES.  In  June,  1900, 
Dr.  F.  B,  Sumner,  Director  of  the  laboratory 
of  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.,  reported  on  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  and  published  announcementa 
for  the  season  of  1009.  Eighteen  salaried  in- 
vestigators were  at  the  laboratory  during  tha 
season  of  1008,  and  thirteen  worked  without 
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■alary.  A  biological  survey  erf  the  Woods  Hole 
ngiott  begun  ume  yean  earlier  irould,  it  was 
expected,  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1000.  The 
report  of  the  aurrey  up  to  the  time  Dr.  Sum- 
ner's  report  was  written,  recorded  over  1400 
species  of  animals  and  over  250  of  plants  iu 
this  region.  The  hawkbill  turtle  had  recently 
been  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  Woods  Hole,  an 
occurrence  which  seems  not  to  have  been  men- 
tioned earlier,  Worlc  at  this  laboratory  was 
continued  during  the  season  of  1909,  a  large 
number  of  investigators  lieing  preseDt.  In  or- 
der  that  Director  Bumner  might  have  leisure 
to  finish  several  pieces  of  unfinished  work,  Dr. 
Raymond  C.  Ostnirn  was  Acting  Director  for 
the  season. 

It  was  reported  during  the  year  that  Horace 
Ksowles,  United  States  Minister  to  Rumania, 
was  proposing  to  send  a  carload  of  Black  Sea 
sturgeon  to  the  United  States,  to  attempt  the 
re-introduction  of  these  into  Atlantic  Coast 
riveTB,  where  they  are  practically  extinct. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Document 
No.  644,  published  in  1900,  deals  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  fish  and  flsh  eggs  by  the  Bureau  in 
1908.  The  Bureau  has  adopted  a  uniform  class- 
ification of  young  flsh  as  to  size  as  follows: 

Pry  ,  up  to  the  time  yolk  sac  is  absorbed. 

Advanced  fry  ,  from  fry  up  to  one  inch. 

Fingerling   f  1  inch  to  yearling  stage. 

Yearling  ,  one  year  old,  but  less  than  two. 

In  1008,  2,413,809,229  young  fish  were  diatrih- 
utad  for  public  and  private  use  in  the  United 
States,  and  457,647,065  eggs  sent  to  State  and 
foreign  hatcheries.  The  report  contains  further 
details  of  work  done  by  all  the  hatcheries  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Bureau.  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Document  No.  045 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  Alaska  fisheries 
in  1908.  The  salmon  season  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  prosperous  one,  the  value  of  the  output  for 
the  year  being  910,185,783.  Detailed  statistics 
for  the  various  fisheries  are  given  in  the  re- 
port Some  violations  of  the  flflherjr  laws  w«-e 
prosecuted  and  convictions  obtained. 

for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  salmon  ascending  a  single  river,  a 
contrivance  was  erected  on  Wood  River,  by 
which  the  fish  could  t>e  counted  as  they  came  in, 
giving  an  estimated  number  of  2,600,000. 
Alaska  codfish  was  reported  as  getting  a  foot- 
hold !n  Eastern  markets,  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct for  1908  having  been  $133,915.  The 
value  of  the  halibut  catch  was  $174/t42,  and 
that  of  herring  $23,650.  The  whale  industry  in 
Alaska  is  of  considerable  importance,  but  no 
data  were  given  to  show  its  value  in  1908. 

At  the  newly  established  biological  station 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at 
Fairport,  Iowa  {see  B10LOOICA.L  Stations),  an 
especial  study  is  being  made  of  methods  for  the 
artificial  propagation  of  the  fresh-water  mus- 
sel. The  shells  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  pearl  buttons,  over  60.000  tons  of  shells,  with 
an  output  worth  $6,000,000  annually,  being 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  industry  centres  at 
Ifuacatine  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  between  which 
cities  the  new  station  is  situated. 

The  Report  of  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  In- 
vestigation Committee,  for  the  year,  may  be 
summarised:  1.  In  legislation  requiring  the 
return  to  the  water  of  all  fish  below  a  certain 
sixe,  it  is  important  to  know  how  much  the  fish 
may  have  been  Injured  by  the  process  of  catch- 
iqg.   Experiments  show  that  the  otter  trawl 


causes  much  more  injury  to  the  flsh  than  the 

beam  trawl.  2.  The  age  of  the  plaice  can  be 
determined  by  counting  the  concentric  rings  on 
the  otoliths.  Using  this  as  a  method  of  esti- 
mating age.  Dr.  Wallace  has  demonstrated  tluit 
the  fish  may  reach  sexual  maturity  at  different 
ages  in  different  localities. 

Dr.  J.  StoiTord,  working  in  1904  at  Malpeque, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  reported  in  1909  the  re- 
sults of  observations  on  the  young  oysters.  Pre- 
vious workers  had  studied  the  oyster  embryo 
up  to  the  veliger  stage,  and  from  the  "spat" 
condition  to  the  adult.  Between  these  there 
has  been  a  gap,  which  Stofford's  investigations 
seem  to  have  bridged.  By  a  study  of  the  plank- 
ton he  was  able  to  recognize  the  oyster,  and  able 
to  follow  its  later  stages  from  plankton  mate- 
rial. The  free  swimming  period  lasts,  he  thinks, 
about  a  month,  fixation  occurring  when  it  is 
about  0.36  mm.  long.  Of  importance  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  foot  in  the  young  oyster,  wiikh  it 
lost  after  the  "  spat "  period  begins. 

E.  J.  Allen  thinks  that  there  is  a  close  cor- 
relation between  the  number  of  hours  of  bri^t 
sunlight  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
and  the  size  of  the  mackerel  catch  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast.  Data  collected  for  years  from  19M 
to  1908  apparently  lead  to  this  conclusion. 
This  is  tiecause  bright  sunlight  during  February 
and  March  increase  the  number  of  diatoms  in 
the  water,  thus  producing  an  increaae  in  tbe 
food  of  copepods,  and  thus  indirectly  ln<a«asing 
the  amount  of  the  maelnrel  food. 

PISHEBf  Oeoboe  Pabk.  An  American  theo- 
logian and  historian,  died  December  20,  1900. 
He  was  bom  in  Wrentham,  Mass.;  In  18S7,  and 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1847,  He 
studied  theology  at  Yale  Divinity  School  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  Ger- 
many. In  1801  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Yale,  and  held  this 
position  until  1002,  when  he  retired  as  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
and  among  bis  published  works  were:  The 
Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity  (1886); 
Life  of  Benjamin  SiUiman  (1868);  History  of 
the  Reformation  (1873);  The  Beginnings  of 
Chrislianitj/  (1877) ;  Faith  and  Rationalism 
(1879);  The  Outlines  of  Universal  History 
(1885);  History  of  the  Christian  Churoh 
(1888);  Colonial  History  of  the  United  States 
(1892)  ;  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  (1896); 
Brief  History  of  the  United  States  (1896); 
Edwards  on  the  Trinity  (1903).  He  contrib- 
uted also  many  articles  to  theological  and  gen- 
eral reviews. 

PITCH,  Clyde  Williaic.  An  American 
dramatist,  died  September  4,  1900.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City  in  1866,  and  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1886.  During  his  col- 
lege course  he  wrote  several  stories  and  short 
plays,  and  became  locally  famous  in  the  deline- 
ation of  female  parts  in  the  college  theatricals. 
His  plans  for  hia  life  work  were  for  either 
interior  decoration  or  architecture.  While  he 
was  debating  between  the  two,  he  wrote  several 
Btories  and  a  one-act  play,  Betty's  Finish,  which 
was  produced  in  Boston,  and  ran  for  two  months. 
At  this  time  Richard  Mansfield  was  seeking  for 
a  play  with  Beau  Brummel  as  the  leading  char* 
actcr.  Mr.  Fitch  was  recommended  to  him, 
and  the  play  was  written  and  produced^n  1890 
ns  Beau  Brummel.  It  was  an  instant  success, 
and  at  once  established  Fitch  as  a  playwright. 
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Mr.  ManBfield  appeared  in  this  part  over  1000 
times,  and  it  remained  one  of  the  faverites  in 
his  repertoire.  Following  tliis  Buceeaa  Fitch 
vent  abroad  and  made  a  study  of  French  drama 
and  the  French  stue.  Plays  came  from  his 
hand  thereafter  with  a  rapidity  which  occa- 
Bioned  considerable  criticism.  In  1901  four  of 
bis  plays  were  at  one  time  running  in  New 
York  theatres.  Mr.  Fitch  answered  his  critics 
by  declaring  that  many  of  the  plays  written 
with  such  apparent  rapidity  had  really  been 
earoposed  years  beforei  in  a  period  when  mana- 
gers would  not  produce  them.  Beau  Bmmmel 
was  folhrared  by  A  Modem  Match,  and  this 
a  steady  suceession  of  plays,  for  the  most  part 
suecessnil,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
wrote  many  plays  to  suit  individual  stars ; 
among  them  were  His  Grace  De  Qrammont  for 
Mme.  Modjeska;  Tfathan  Bale  for  X.  C.  Good- 
win and  Maxine  Elliott;  Barbara  Fritchie  for 
Julia  Marlowe;  The  Oirl  and  the  Judge  for 
Annie  Russell;  The  Btubbomnesa  of  Oeraldine 
for  Mary  Mannering;  and  The  Toaat  of  the 
Tovn  for  Viola  Allen.  Among  the  best  of  his 
later  plays  was  The  Oirl  with  Orcen  Eyet,  in 
which  the  late  Clara  Bloodgood  appeared  in 
the  title  rOIe.  He  also  adopted  many  plays 
from  foreign  languages.  The  best  known  of 
them  were,  perhaps,  Sappho,  A  Superfluous 
Husband,  and  The  Marriage  Game.  Mr.  Fitch's 
plays  dealt  chiefly  with  contemporaneous  Ameri- 
can life.  They  were  designed  to  entertain,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  did  so.  They  were  con- 
structed with  great  skill,  for  Mr.  Fitch  was  a 
master  of  stagecraft.  He  concerned  himself 
but  little  with  "problems,"  but  his  Climbers 
will  probably  live  as  one  of  the  keenest  satires 
on  American  social  life  yet  written.  Although 
his  work  showed  an  advance  in  technical  skill, 
and  perliaps  in  seriouanesa,  in  hia  later  plays,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  mmny  critics  that  Beau  Brum- 
mel  remained  his  best  play.  His  lost  work. 
The  Cit^,  a  serious  play,  produced  after  his 
death,  has  been  mucli  praised  for  its  dramatic 
force. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Fitch 
wrote  two  hooka  of  fiction,  Some  Vorreapondence 
and  Six  ConversatUma,  and  The  Smart  Set. 
Several  of  his  plays  were  published  in  book 
form. 

FITZQIBBON.  Gerald.  An  Irish  jurist, 
died  October  14,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin In  1837  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Irish  bar 
in  I860  and  the  English  bar  in  1861.  In  1872 
he  was  made  Queen's  Counsel.  Tn  1876  he  was 
law  adviser  at  Dublin  Castle,  and  in  1877-8  was 
Solicitor-General  of  Ireland.  From  1884  to 
1806  he  was  Commissioner  of  National  Educa- 
tion for  Ireland  and  from  1885  to  1897  was 
Judicial  Commisaioner  of  the  Educational  En- 
dowmenta.    He  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  Ap- 

fi&l  in  1898  and  continued  in  this  position  until 
is  death.  Judge  Fitzgibbon  was  a  profound 
lawyer,  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  learning, 
and  was  well  known  for  his  unswerving  recti- 
tude and  conspicuous  fairness. 

FLAGLEB,  Isaac  Van  Vlece.  An  Ameri- 
can musician,  died  March  10,  1009.  He  was 
born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1848.  He  early 
showed  talent  as  an  organist,  and  was  well 
known  locally  when  lie  went  to  Paris  and  Ger- 
many to  study  music.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  ho  was  organist  at  Plymouth 


Church,  Chicago,  organist  and  musical  lecturer 
at  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  Chautauqua,  N. 
Y.  For  several  years  he  taught  music  at  Syra- 
cuae  and  Cornell  universitiea  and  at  the  Utica 
Conservatory  of  Music.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  and  for  aeveral  years 
previous  he  was  organist  of  tlie  First  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Auburn,  N,  Y.  He  composed 
several  pieces  of  music  and  edited  several 
collections.  The  most  popular  of  bis  organ 
compositions  is  Variationt  on  an  American 
Air. 

FIl&X.  In  speaking  of  the  flax  crop  of  the 
United  States,  the  flaxseed  crop  is  always 
meant,  as  the  flax  fibre  produced  is  a  negligible 
quantity.  The  total  production  of  flaxseed  in 
1900,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  25,856,000  bushels,  the  area  devoted 
to  the  crop  2,742,000  acres,  the  average  yield 
per  acre  9.4  bushels  and  the  total  farm  value 
on  December  1,  $39,466,000.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  flaxseed  production  of  the  coun- 
try has  not  varied  much,  but  in  general  it  has 
declined  since  1902.  The  high  price  of  the  seed, 
which  was  162.6  cents  per  busliel  on  December 
1,  brings  the  total  value  of  this  year's  crop 
about  40  per  cent,  over  the  average  of  the  pre- 
vious five  years.  The  growing  of  flax  for  seed 
is  limited  to  about  ten  States,  and  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  annual  yield  is  produced  in 
North  Dakota.  In  1909  North  Dakota  raised 
14,229,000  bushels  on  1,530,000  acres,  the  total 
value  being  $22,340,000.  South  DakoU  ranked 
second,  with  6,640.000  bushels  on  600,000  acres, 
valued  at  $8,616,000,  and  Minnesota  third,  with 
4,500,000  bushels  on  450,000  acres,  the  crop 
representing  a  value  of  $0,750,000.  Tlie  other 
States  producing  flaxseed  were  Kansas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska  and 
Oklahoma,  givra  in  the  diminishing  order  of 
crop  values. 

FLOBEKCB    CBITTEKTON  MISSION. 

See  Cbitteston,  Chakles  N. 

FLOBIDA.  The  Southernmost  State  of  the 
American  Union.  Its  total  area  is  56,666 
square  miles,  of  which  3085  square  miles  are 
water.  Its  population  in  1900  was  628,542. 
According  to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  1009 
the  population  in  that  year  was  679,742.  The 
capital  is  Tallahassee. 

Mineral  Pkouuction.  The  chief  mineral 
product  of  Florida  is  phosphate.  In  1908  there 
were  produced  1,692,102  long  tons  of  phosphate 
rock,  valued  at  $8,484,639,  as  compared  with 
1.357,305  long  tons  in  1907,  valued  at  $6,577,- 
757.  The  industry  bos  greatly  grown  since 
1888,  when  the  first  shipment  of  pebble  phos- 
phate was  made  from  Peace  River.  In  1 889 
Iiard  rock  phosphate  was  discovered  in  Marion 
County,  and  in  1890  the  land  pebble  area  was 
opened  in  Folk  County.  The  production  has 
sliown  an  increase  almost  without  exception 
each  year  since  its  beginning.  The  clay  prod- 
ucts are  also  important  in  the  State.  In  1908 
they  were  valued  at  $233,162,  a  considerable 
decrease  over  the  product  of  1907,  which  was 
valued  at  $354,575.  Tlie  clay  mined  includes 
plastic,  kaolin,  and  brick -making  clays.  Min- 
eral water  was  produced  in  190S  to  the  value  of 
$20,.')ti9  from  123.5.'>2  gallons.  There  was  a 
quantity  of  roud-niuking  materials  mined  in- 
cluding flint,  chert,  and  roiid-making  clays.  The 
value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  for 
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1908  was  $0,167,762,  M  compared  with  a  value  took  hii  seat  in  the  Senate.   On  April  2i  the 

of  the  product  of  1907  of  $7,365,764.  State  Senate  passed,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  7,  the 

AoBicuLTUBB  AND  STOCK  RAISING.   The  acTe-  bill  for  the  subtnisston  at  the  general  election 

age,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal  farm  in  November,   1910,  of  a  State-wide  Prohibit 

crops  of  the  Stele  in  1909  were  as  follows,  ac-  tion  amendment,  and  on  April  23  the  House 

cording  to  fifpirea  of  the  United  States  Depart-  adopted   the   bill   by  a   large   majority.  An 

ment  of  Agriculture;    Corn,  8,379,000  bushels,  amendment  to  the  Conatitution,  relating  to  suf- 

valued  at  $6,956,000,  from  06S,000  acres;  oats,  frage,  known  as  the  Beard  Disenfranchisement 

527,000  bushels,  valued  at  $305,000,  from  31,-  Resolution,  was  on  May  8  defeated  in  the  House 

000  acres;  rice,  25,000  bushels,  valued  at  $20,-  of    Representatives.     This    reaolution,  which 

000,  from  1000  acres;  potatoes,  475,000  bush-  passed  the   Senate,  contained   the  following 

eb,  TOlued  at  $570,000,  from  6000  acres;  hay,  clause:    "Every  male  person  of  the  a^  of  21 

26,000  tms,  valued  at  $1,390,000,  from  19,000  years  and  upwitrda  who  shall  at  the  time  of 

acres;    tobacco,   3,105,000   pounds,   valued   at  registration  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States," 

$1,086,300,  from  4500  acres.    The  cotton  crop  etc.,  "  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  elector  at 

ioT   1900-10   was  estimated   at   67,000   Imles.  all  elections  under  this  constitution."  This 

The  production  has  steadily  fallen  from  1904,  act  was  in   direct  conflict   to  the  Fifteenth 

when  the  crop  was  80,551.   The  number  of  farm  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 

animals  In  the  State  on  January  I,  1910,  was  principal  opposition  to  the  amendment  came 

as  follows:     Horses,   65,000;   mules,  21,000;  from  the  Prohibition  forces,  who  were  strongly 

dairy   cows,   96,000;    other   cattle,   712,000;  opposed  to  the  submitting  of  this  measure  to 

sheep,  98,000;  swine,  456,000.   The  number  dl  the  people  at  the  same  time  as  the  State-wide 

horses  and  all  classes  of  cattle  has  increased  Prohibition  resolution.    On  June  11  the  Gov- 

considerably  in  the  last  few  years,    ^le  wool  ernor  signed  the  bill   prohibiting  race-track 

clipped  in  1909  was  250,480  pounds.  gambling  in  the  State,  but  this  act  was  not  to 

FiSHEBlES.    The  value  of  the  product  of  the  go  into  effect  until  April,  1911,  and,  as  there 

fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  De-  would  l>e  another  session  of  the  legislature  l>e- 

cember   31,    1908,  was  $3,388^090.     Of   these  fore  that  date,  the  race  track  people  had  strong 

products   the  most  important   in  value  was  hopes  that  the  act  would  bo  repealed  before  it 

mullet,  of  which  24,716,300  pounds,  valued  at  tiecame  efl'ective. 

$662,030,  were  taken.  Next  in  order  of  rank  Otheb  Events.  On  October  11  a  hurricane 
was  sponges,  of  which  622,600  pounds,  valued  did  g^^^  damage  along  the  southern  coast  of 
at  $644,880,  were  taken.  Shad  was  caught  the  State,  partially  wrecking  the  city  of  Key 
to  the  number  of  2,836,200  pounds,  valued  West  and  doing  damage  to  property  to  the 
at  ^10,800;  red  snapper,  7,718,900  pounds,  amount  of  $2,000,000.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
valued  at  $434,060;  Spanish  mackerel,  2,647,-  claimed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  United 
400  pounds,  valued  at  $122,330;  aqucteague  States  troops  were  asked  for  to  assist  in  patro) 
or  trout,  4,864,100  pounds,  valued  at  $196,-  work.  Nine  large  cigar  factories,  two  fire  sta- 
350;  prawns,  4,151,900  pounds,  valued  at  ttons,  five  churches  and  many  blocks  of  resi- 
$84,280;  terrapin  and  turtle,  183,700  pounds,  deuces  and  stores  were  destroyed.  Six  persons 
vbIumI  at  $22,110.  Among  other  Important  were  killed  and  many  others  injured, 
flshes  talcen  were  blade  bass,  blueflsh,  bream  or  Lboislatioit.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
sunfish,  catfish,  channel  bass  or  redfish,  ere-  by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  noted  be- 
valle,  and  sailor's  choice.  Oysters  were  taken  low:  Acts  were  passed  regulating  the  prnc- 
to  the  amount  of  1,063,800  bushels,  valued  at  tice  of  osteopathy,  optometry,  ana  dentistry. 
$206,040.  The  alligator  hides  taken  during  The  Board  of  Health  was  authorized  to  enforce 
the  year  nuroljered  50,900  and  were  valued  at  rules  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
$48,230.  The  total  number  of  independent  and  to  establish  and  maintain  sanitariums  for 
fishermen  in  the  State  was  3288,  and  the  wage-  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Provision  was 
earning  fishermen  numbered  5924.  There  were  made  for  fire  protection  in  public  schools  and 
employed  327  vessels,  valued  at  $618,674.  for  the  teaching  of  the  elementary  principles 
Education.  The  total  school  population  of  of  agriculture  and  civil  government.  The 
the  State  is  estimated  by  the  Superintendent  of  drinking  of  liquor  on  trains  was  prohibited 
Public  Instruction  in  his  biennial  report  for  and  also  the  sale  of  certain  narcotics.  A  pure 
the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  at  224,-  food  law  was  enacted,  together  with  laws  for 
667,  while  the  total  enrollment  of  all  pupils  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases  in  live- 
of  all  the  public  schools  for  the  same  period  stock  and  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  water, 
was  134,722,  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  Measures  were  enacted  regulating  the  fire  in- 
children  of  legal  school  age.  Of  the  children  surance  companies  and  penalizing  railroad  corn- 
enrolled,  only  atwut  70  per  cent.,  or  94,897,  panies  for  delay  in  settling  claims.  The  laws 
were  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  aver-  relating  to  elections  were  amended  to  prevent 
age  monthly  salary  of  teachers  was  $44.69  for  corrupt  practices. 

a  term  of  6.4  months.   The  State  has  no  com-  OnrcERS.    Qovemor,  Albert  W.  Gilchrist; 

falsory   attendance    law,   although   attempts  Secretary  of  State,  H.  C.  Crawford;  Treasurer, 

ave  been  made  to  pass  such  a  law  through  the  W.  V.  Knott ;  Comptroller,  A.  C.  Groom ;  At- 

legislature  for  several  years.    The  legislature  torney-General,  Park  M.   Trammell;  Auditor, 

of  1907  passed  a  law  regulating  the  salaries  of  Ernest  Amos;  Adjutant-General,  J.  C.  R.  Fos- 

county  superintendents   of   public   instruction,  ter;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W. 

and  established  a  graduated  system  of  salaries  M.   Holloway;    Commissioner   of  Agriculture, 

ranging  from  $600  a  year  as  a  minimum  to  B.  E.  McLin — all  Democrats. 

$2400.    This  measure  has  been  found  valuable  Judiciary — Supreme  Court:   Chief  Justice,  J. 

in  securing  the  services  ai  competent  men.  B.  Whitfield;  Justices,  W.  A.  Hocker,  R.  F. 

Pouncs  AND  GovEBNUBNT.    On  April   26,  Taylor,  T.  M.  Shackleford,  Chas.  B.  Parkhill 

Duncan  U.   Fletcher,  who  had  been  elected  and  R.  S.  Cockrcll;  Clerk,  Hilton  H.  Mabry — 

United  States  Senator  at  the  primaries  in  1008,  all  Democrata. 
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The  State  Legislature  of  190B  was  composed  Most  of  the  States  also  showed  much  activ- 

of  32  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  08  Demo-  itj  in  pure  food  matters.    Nearly  every  State 

QTAts  and  1  Socialiat  in  the  House.   The  State  in    which    the    legislature    was    in  session 

Representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  amended  its  laws  as  to  the  manufaeture  and 

section  Congreaa  of  the  article  United  States,  sale  of  food  products,  and  in  many  States  ad- 

TPOTTT  xmiw  ROrTTTTT    AwrairAN     See  '*>*'on»l  regulation  and  rulings  were  promul- 

FOLK  LOBE  BOCIBTT,  Amebican,     bee  ^^^^^j  ^j^^j.  ^-^^^^j^    j^^^          ^  general  way 

AMTHBOPOLoav.  Ihe  trend  was  in  tie  direction  of  uniformity 
FOOD  AlfD  NTTTBinON.  Food  Tsspeo-  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  act,  par- 
TiON.  Efforts  to  check  the  adulteration  and  ticularly  as  regards  standards,  though  there 
sophistication  of  food  and  drug  products  were  's  still  great  diversity  in  requirements.  At 
continued  in  most  civilized  countries  during  the  close  of  the  year,  twenty-two  States  had 
1909,  to  the  steady  improvement  of  the  quality  adopted  the  Federal  standards,  and  five  of 
of  these  products  and  of  the  sanitary  conditions  these  States  bad  aUo  adopted  the  additional 
under  which  they  are  prepared.  In  the  United  standards  promulgated  by  the  joint  committee 
States,  approximately  10,000  samples  of  foods  ol  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
and  drugs  collected  in  inter-Stnte  traffic  and  ists  and  the  Association  of  State  and  N»- 
alwut  8500  samples  of  imported  goods  were  tional  Food  and  Dairy  Departments.  In  three 
analyzed  under  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  other  States  the  laws  essentially  prescribed 
act  of  June  30,  1906,  and  there  were  reported  the  Federal  standards.  Alabama  adopted  a 
to  the  respective  district  attorneys  for  prose-  law,  which  went  into  effect  January  1, 
oution  484  cases,  359  more  than  the  year  pre-  1910.  «nd  among  the  other  States  making  ex- 
ceding.  Of  the  caaes  decided  during  the  year,  tensive  alterations  were  California,  Idaho,  II- 
85  resulted  in  convictions  and  fines,  uid  98  in  ""ois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan, 
decrees  of  oondemnation  and  forfeiture  of  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
goods,  whereas  but  2  cases  were  lost  by  the  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North 
government  Many  of  the  cases  successfully  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South 
prosecuted  were  with  reference  to  tlie  adultera-  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  UUh,  Vermont,  Vir- 
tion  of  the  milk  supplied  to  several  of  the  gima-,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming, 
larger  cities  from  near-by  States,  and  led  to  a  noteworthy  feature  of  many  of  the  new  laws 
material  purification  of  the  milk  supply.  Sub-  w**  the  increased  insistence  upon  satisfactory 
stantial  progress  was  also  made  in  the  exclu-  sanitary  .  conditions  in  footories,  bakeries, 
sion  from  inter-State  commerce  of  a  number  dairies,  restaurants,  and  other  places  where 
of  the  more  pernicious  nostrums  and  habit-  products  are  prepared  and  sold.  Call- 
forming  drugs,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  Jornia,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  North 
quality  of  flavoring  extracts.  Only  44  viola-  Dakota,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin  gave 
tions  of  the  national  meat  inspection  law  were  particular  attention  to  this  phase  in  their  new 
prosecuted,  of  which  15  of  those  decided  re-  legislation,  and  there  were  many  indications  of 
suited  in  convictions.  awakening  of  the  general  public  to  the  need 

Much  attention  was  given  to  the  formulation  greater  stringency  in  such  matters, 

of  food  standards,  a  matter  largely  delegated  Outside  the  United  States  but  little  new  food 

by  the  law  to  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  I^ia'ation  was  enacted,  most  of  the  civilized 

Treasury,  and  Commerce  and  Labor.    Follow-  nations  already  possessing  fairly  effective  laws. 


consider  important  matters  in  controversy,  in  ""^ts.  Hungary  prohibited  the  manufacture 
which  healthy  young  men  were  used  as  sub-  ^1^        adulterated  wines,  and  in  Den- 

jects  for  a  period  of  four  months  In  ezperl-  ^^^^  new  regulations  as  to  meats  for  export 
ments  to  test  the  effect  of  benzoate  of  soda  effect.    Holland  enacted  a  new  law 

on  nutrition  and  health,  a  decision  was  an-         dairy  products,  and  France  extended  its 

nounced  whereby  the  use  of  this  substance  is  P^re  food  laws  to  Algeria, 
now   allowed,   provided  the   amount   used   is      ^he  Second  International  Congress  for  the 

stated  on  the  container  or  package.     Similar  Kepreasion  of  Adulteration  of  Alimentary  and 

auestions  with  reference  to  the  use  of  sulpliur  1  "armaceutical  Products  was  held   in  Paris, 

ioxid,   saccharin  and  copper   sulphate   were  October  17-24,  1909,  with  over  2000  delegates 

pending  before  the  Referee  Board  at  the  close  "^"^  visitors,  representing  twenty-eight  nations 
of  the  year.    The  importation  of  canned  v^-         all  parts  of  the  world.    The  Congress  cora- 

etables  greened  with  copper  salts  was  again  P'^ted  the  work  of  its  predecessor  at  Geneva 
permitted  under  certain   restrictions.     A  de-        1908  as  to  formulating  deflnitions  of  stand- 

cision  as  to  the  branding  of  whisky  was  rcn-  ard  food  and  drug  products  for  adoption  as 
dered  by  President  Taft,  December  27,  1909,  international  "codex  alimentarius,"  with  a 
under  which  this  term,  which  had  previously  to   securing  greater  uniformity  in  the 

been  restricted  to  "  straight  whisky,"  is  ex-  control.    Much  attention  to  food 

tended  to  include  blends  and  goods  made  from  nutrition  problems,   including   food  and 

rectified,  distilled  or  neutral  spirits,  provided  drug  inspection,  was  also  given  at  the  seventh 

the  source  and  process  are  indicated  on  the  triennial  session  of  the  International  Congress 

label.    Under  a  decision  promulgated  by  the  of  Applied  Chemistry,  which  convened  in  Lon- 

Secretary   of   Agriculture,    flour   bleached   by  don  from  May  27  to  June  2. 
nitrogen  peroxide  has  been  declared   adulter-      Pbogbess  iw  Food  and  NuramON  Studim. 

ated  since  June  10,  1909.    Other  decisions  of  Popular  interest  in  food  problems  as  related 

the  year  dealt  with  tlie  labeling  of  turpentine,  to  national  health  and  efficiency  was  well  sus- 

canned  salmon  and  whitclisli,  ami  of  wines,  and  taincd   tliroughout   the   year   in    the  United 

with  the  importation  of  damaged  coffe.-  and  States,  wl.cre  special  impetus  was  given  by  the 

the  preparation  and  shipment  of  shellhsh.  activities  of  the  voluntary  Committee  of  One 
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Hundred,  the  newly  organized  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Economics,  Freaident  Roose- 
Telt's  Homes  Commission,  wliich  dealt  more 
especially  with  sociological  condition  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  his  Commission  on 
Countiy  Life,  and  other  omnications.  The 
recommendation  of  President  Kooaevelt  in  1D08 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  bureau  of 
health,  into  which  should  be  consolidated  the 
various  existing  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Food,  Drug  and  Meat  lna[>ection  Service,  and 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service 
was  repeated  by  President  Taft  in  nia  fint  an- 
nual message  in  December. 

Tlifl  nutrition  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  completed  by 
the  installation  ^  the  remodeled  respiration 
calorimeter  formerly  at  Wesleyan  University, 
thereby  permitting  of  the  resumption  of  fun- 
damental studies  dealing  with  the  metabolism 
of  matter  and  energy,  as  well  as  of  the  utiliza- 
tion as  food  of  agricultural  products.  A  bul- 
letin of  the  department  was  issued  reporting 
experiments  in  which  mental  work  was  not 
found  to  exercise  any  appreciable  effect  on 
metabolism.  The  efficiency  of  the  human  body 
as  a  machine  was  calculated  to  be  about  20 
per  cent.,  this  being  in  accord  with  earlier 
studies.  Other  respiration  calorimeter  inves- 
tigations were  reported  from  the  nutrition  re- 
search laboratory  at  Boston  of  the  Carnegie 
lubtitution,  among  these  being  studies  of 
metabolism  during  fever  and  of  the  energy 
involved  in  typewriting.  A  small  portable  ap- 
paratus was  devised  at  this  laboratory  for  use 
in  respiration  experiments. 

Several  studies  of  the  food  habits  and  cus- 
toms at  native  peoples  were  reported,  chieHy 
dealing  with  conditions  in  the  Orient,  especially 
the  Philippines,  where  it  was  found  that  the 
native  diet  is  composed  largely  of  fish,  beans, 
rice,  and  fruit,  and  supplies  substantially  the 
same  amount  of  protein  and  energy  as  the 
average  American  or  European  diet.  Consid- 
erable attention  was  also  given  to  the  diet  of 
ehildren,  notably  In  schools  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  to  aged  persons  and  peo- 
ple living  in  rural  regions.  Discussion  as  to 
the  kind  and  amount  of  protein  best  adapted 
to  the  body's  needs  was  continued.  One  of  the 
more  important  contributions  was  by  Rubner, 
who  holds  that  the  long  continued  'use  of  a 
diet  of  low  nutritive  value  and  composed 
largely  of  vegetable  foods,  such  as  is  commonly 
met  with  among  the  poor  in  Europe,  is  largely 
responsible  for  defective  physical  condition,  de- 
creased ability  for  work,  an  increase  of  mor- 
bidity and  mortality,  a  lowered  resistance  to 
specific  diseases,  and  similar  undesirable  re- 
sults. Much  attention  was  also  given  by  in- 
vestigators to  the  ash  or  mineral,  matter  re- 
quirements of  the  body,  especially  the  phos- 
phorus metabolism. 

A  large  amount  of  analytical  and  other  mls- 
eellaneous  data  was  reported  as  to  various 
foods  and  related  problems.  Some  of  the  more 
important  topics  dealt  with  were  the  compo- 
sition of  Hawaiian  honeys,  meat  extracts,  tinned 
foods,  fish  of  nu-iouB  sorts,  eggs,  tea,  coffee  and 
cocoa,  the  ripening  of  dates,  the  milling  of 
wheats  and  baking  tests  of  flours,  the  influence 
of  com  on  pellagra  and  of  rice  on  beriberi,  the 
efEect  of  cold  storage  on  meats,  the  canning 
and  preserving  of  foods  by  both  commercial  and 
domestic  methods,  and  tests  of  fireless  cookers 
and  other  household  appliances. 


Cost  or  Food.  Despite  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  nearly  every  food  crop,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  of  food,  as  of  most  other 
commodities,  continued  to  advance  in  most 
countries  during  the  year.  More  attention 
than  usual  was  given  to  studln  bearing  on  this 
subject.  One  of  these  was  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  standard  of  livii^  in  New 
York  City,  from  which  the  general  conclusion 
was  drawn  tliat  in  that  city,  when  less  than 
22  cents  per  man  per  day  is  spent  for  food, 
the  nourishment  derived  is  insufficient.  Im- 
portant studies  were  also  conducted  by  the 
British  government  into  the  cost  of  living  of 
the  working  classes  in  England,  Ireiaad, 
France,  and  Germany. 

Data  compiled  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Apiculture  indicated  that  the  increase 
in  prices  in  this  country  since  ISDfi  has  been 
specially  marked  in  farm  products,  the  average 
price  at  the  farm  for  these  being  141.0  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  that  in  18!>6,  as  compared  with 
126.4  per  cent,  for  all  commodities.  An  inves- 
tigation as  to  meats,  in  particular,  revealed 
that  although  the  farm  price  for  beef  cattle 
has  barely  begun  to  rise  above  the  level  for 
I896-I000,  the  retail  prices  for  beef  products, 
and  all  prices  for  other  meats,  have  shown 
notable  increases.  Among  the  causes  assigned 
for  this  are  the  diminished  range  areas,  the 
hi^  prices  for  grain,  a  dis|K)8ition  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  to  buy  only  tlte  more  expen- 
sive cuts,  and  in  the  cities  the  multiplication 
of  small  stores  and  the  growth  of  the  costly 
delivery  system.  Studies  of  retail  profits  on 
beef  in  fifty  of  the  larger  cities  showed  aa 
average  of  38  per  cent,  gross  profit  in  retailing, 
but  in  twelve  of  these  it  was  41-60  p^  cent, 
and  in  eleven  over  50  per  cent.  As  a  result  of 
the  prevailing  conditions  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  meat  in  this  country,  which  sev- 
enty years  ago  was  about  one-half  the  entire 
dietary,  has  declined  to  about  one-third,  and 
this  has  twen  accompanied  by  an  increased  per 
capita  consumption  of  ceresla,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  saccharine  foods.  These  foods  are 
likewise  increasing  in  cost,  however.  On 
Xovember  I,  1900,  the  wholesale  prices  of  fifty- 
nine  commodities  were  estimated  by  Brac^ 
street's  as  having  advanced  over  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  seventeen  were  unchangRd,  and 
thirty  had  declined.  Among  the  striking  in- 
creases were  flour,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and 
cheese. 

Such  data  as  are  available  for  other  coun- 
tries indicate  that  the  increase  in  food  prices 
is  by  no  means  restricted  to  tlie  United  States, 
but  prevails  to  a  greater  or  lesser '  extent 
throughout  the  entire  civilized  world. 

New  Books.  Among  the  many  important 
books  of  the  year  were  the  following:  W. 
Robertson,  Meat  and  Food  Inspection,  Chicago; 
F.  Monier  et  al.,  Traits  tMorique  et  pratique 
avr  lea  fraudes  et  falsificaiiona,  Paris;  A.  Jol- 
les,  Die  NaJtnings  und  Genuasmittel,  ihre  Hera- 
tellung  und  Yerfdlschung,  Leipsic  and  Vienna; 
H.  Dugat  and  A.  L.  Girard,  Lea  produita  Ali- 
mentairea,  Paris;  G.  A.  Sutherland,  .4.  Sjfstem 
of  Diet  and  Dietetica,  London;  W.  G.  Tliomp- 
son,  Practical  Dietetica,  New  York  and  T^on- 
don;  J.  Crichton  Browne,  Paraimony  in  l^utri- 
Hon,  London  and  New  York;  E.  Maurel,  Traits 
de  I'alitnentation  et  de  la  Nutrition  h  I'^t&t 
normal  ct  pnthologiquc,  Paris;  R.  C.  Chapln, 
7 he  standard  of  Living  Among  Workingmen'a 
Familiea  in  A'ew  York  City,  New  York;  H. 
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Lungwitz,  Btofftccchselvcravche  veber  tlcn  Ei- 
weiaabcdarf  dcs  Kimlea,  ncrlin  and  Ilnlle;  Mar- 
garet J.  Mitchell,  The  Fircless  Cookbook,  New 
York. 

FOOT    ASTD    U0T7TH    DISEASE.  See 

Vkterinabt  Science. 

FOOTBALL.  Tlie  year  1009  wiiliout  doubt 
marked  the  passing  of  the  particular  game  of 
football  developed  in  American  collejiee  during 
recent  years.  The  many  serious  injuries  re- 
ceived by  players  in  1900  aroused  auch  a  gen- 
eral protest  s^inst  the  game  as  it  was  played 
that  even  its  most  enthusiastic  admiierB  have 
little  hope  of  the  sport  being  retained  unless 
radical  changes  are  mndp  in  the  playing  rulea. 
Statistics  show  that  football  caused  the  death 
of  32  players  in  1000.  a  larger  number  than 
in  1907  and  1908  combined.  Many  colleges, 
including  Annapolis,  Georgetown,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia,  failed  to  finish  out 
their  schedules  because  of  fHtalitiea  and  serious 
injuries  to  players  in  those  colleges.  Experts 
are  nndecided  as  to  Just  what  changes  should 
be  made  to  remove  tbie  element  of  danger  from 
the  game.  Some  maintain  that  the  game 
should  be  made  even  more  open  than  the  new 
rules  of  1907  provided,  while  others  hold  that 
injuries  are  more  apt  to  be  received  in  the 
open  game  than  if  a  return  were  made  to  the 
old  mass  plays.  All  realize,  however,  that 
something  must  be  done  speedily  if  the  game 
is  not  to  be  abolished. 

As  far  as  attendance  and  interest  shown 
were  coneemed  the  season  of  1900  was  a  most 
•uecessfnl  one.  Yale  again  turned  out  a  re- 
markable team  and  completely  outclassed  every 
team  played  against.  The  hardest  struggle 
Yale  had  was  with  the  Harvard  eleven,  also 
a  brilliant  aggregation  of  players,  which  took 
place  in  the  Harvard  stadium  Iwfore  40.000 
spectators.  As  In  190S,  when  Harvard  won 
by  a  4-0  score,  neither  team  was  able  to  secure 
a  touchdown,  Yale's  victory  coming  through 
ten  field  goals.  The  order  in  which  other 
Eastern  colleges  were  placed  in  1909  was: 
Princeton,  Dartmouth,  Pennsylvania,  Lafay- 
ette, Brown,  Williams,  Cornell  and  New  York 
University.  The  following  gives  a  summary  of 
the  games  played  by  the  leading  colleges  in  the 
East:  Yale  defeated  Weslcyan  11-0,  Syracuse 
15-0,  Holy  Cross  12-0,  West  Point  17-0,  Col- 
gate 36-0,  Amherst  34-0,  Brown  23-0,  Princeton 
17-0,  and  Harvard  8-0 ;  Ilarrard  defeated 
Bates  U-0,  Bowdoin  17-0,  Williams  8-0,  Maine 
17-0,  Brown,  11-0,  West  Point  90  (fatal  in- 
jury to  Byrnes,  a  West  Point  tackle,  stopped 
the  game  after  only  a  few  minutefi  of  the  second 
half  had  been  played),  Cornell  18-0,  and  Dart- 
mouth 12-3,  and  was  defeated  by  Yale  0-8; 
Princeton  defeated  Stevens  47-12,  Villanova 
12-0,  Fordham  3-0,  Annapolis  5-3,  was  tied 
by  Dartmouth  6-0,  and  was  defeated  by  Lafay- 
ette O-H  and  by  Yale  0-17;  Dartmouth' defeRled 
Bowdoin  15-0,  .Williams  18-0,  Amherst  12-0, 
Holy  Cross  12-0,  tied  Princeton  0-6  and  was 
defeated  by  Harvard  3-12 ;  PrnnMi/Irania  de- 
feated Oettysburg  20-0,  T'rsinus  22-0,  Dickin- 
son 18-0,  West  Virginia  12-0,  Brown  13-fl,  Car- 
lisle  2!)-(t,  Cornoll  17-(>,  was  tifd  by  Lafayette 
6-6  and  Pennsylvania  State  3-3,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Michigan  6-12 ;  Lafai/rlle  defeated 
Hobart  50-0,  Swarthmore  22-0,  Princeton  6-0, 
Pennsylvania  State  43-0,  and  Lehigh  21-0.  and 
tied  Pennsylvania  6-6;  Brourn  defeated  Itliode 


Island  0-0,  Colgate  5-0,  Bates  17-0,  Amherst 
1(t-(),  Vermont  17-0,  and  Carlisle  21-8,  and  was 
defeated  by  Pennsylvania  6-13,  Harvard  0-11, 
and  Yale  6-23;  Cornell  defeated  Oberliq  16-6; 
Vermont  10-0,  and  Rensselaer  P.  I.  10-3,  tied 
Chicago  6-3  and  was  defeated  by  Fordham  6-12, 
Williams  0-3,  Harvard  0-18,  and  Pennsylvania 
C-I7;  Xeio  York  Vnit>erait}/  defeated  Rhode 
Island  7-0,  Haverford  20-0,  Stevens  28-0,  Wes- 
leyan  13-12,  Kutgers  11-0,  and  Union  47-0,  and 
tied  Lehigh  6-6.  . 

The  championship  of  the  Western  coll^^ 
Was  claimed  both  by  Michigan  and  Notre  Dame, 
hut  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  flrst-named 
eleven  had  a  much  harder  schedule  it  would 
appear  that  it  should  receive  first  honors,  even 
though  Notre  Dame  won  the  game  between  the 
two  colleges,  Chicago,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin  were  other  leading  Western  teams. 
The  principal  games  of  the  season  were:  Miekt' 
gan  defeated  Ohio  State  33-6,  Syracuse  43-0, 
Pennsylvania  12-6,  and  Minnesota  15-6,  tied 
Marquette  6-6,  and  was  defeated  by  Notre 
Dame  3-11;  \otrc  Dame  defeated  Pittsburg 
6-0,  Michigan  11-3,  Miami  46-0,  and  Wabash 
38-0,  and  played  a  scoreless  tie  with  Marquette; 
^finne8ola  defeated  Lawrence  26-0,  Iowa  41-0, 
Ames  18-0,  Nebraska  14-0,  Chicago  20-6,  and 
Wisconsin  34-6,  and  was  defeated  by  Michigan 
6-15;  Chicago  defeated  Purdue  40-0,  Indiana 
210,  Illinois  14-8,  and  Northwestern  34-0,  tied 
Cornell  6-6  and  Wiscnnnin  6-6,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Minnesota  6-20;  Wisconain  defeated 
Lawrence  22-0,  Indiana  6-3,  and  Northwestern 
21-11,  tied  Chicago  0-6,  and  was  defeated  by 
Minnesota  6-34.  In  the  South,  the  LTniversity 
of  Virginia  and  the  Virginia  P<dyteehnle  In- 
stitute were  the  best  teams. 

The  association  or  soccer  championship  of 
the  Intercollegiate  League  was  won  by  Co- 
lumbia, with  4  victories  and  0  defeats.  Penn- 
sylvania finished  second  and  Haverford  third. 

fOBEXOlir  MISSIONS,  AuEBiCAir  BoAiD 
OF  Coif  UI8SI0I7EB8  FOR.  An  Organization  founded 
in  1810  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Congregational  Churches,  and  incorporated  two 
years  later.  It  is  the  oldest  foreign  missionary 
society  in  the  United  States  and  its  first  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  out  in  1812  to  India.  Since 
that  date  the  Board  has  commissioned  2672 
persons.  There  were  in  1009  twenty  missions, 
including  107  stations  and  1305  out-stations  in 
Africa,  Turkey,  India,  and  Ceylon,  China, 
Japan,  Philippines,  Spain,  Mexico,  Austria  and 
Micronesia.  The  American  missionaries  num- 
ber 681,  and  the  churches  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Board  number  584,  with  73,- 
671  communicants,  of  whom  .')014  were  added 
during  the  year.  There  were  1483  educational 
institutions  of  various  grades,  having  70,979 
pupilB.  The  native  force  of  pastors,  preachers, 
catcchists  and  teachers  was  nearly  eight  times 
as  numerous  as  the  missionaries  sent  from 
America.  The  native  communities  contributed 
for  Christian  work  only  about  $26,000  less 
than  the  amoimt  given  by  individuals  and 
eliurehes  in  America,  or  $202,764.  The  receipts 
of  (he  iioiird  f<ir  the  year  1909  were  $947,103, 
niakiitg  the  total  receipts  from  the  beginning 
$39,527,427.  The  American  Board  is  sup- 
l>orted  largely  by  voluntary  contributions, 
tliough  it  liaa  substantial  endo\vment  funds. 
The  pre^^ident  is  Samuel  Capen,  LL.D.,  and  the 
Becretariea  are  James  L.  !^rt«n,  DJ).,  Corne- 
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lius  Patton,  D.D.;  editorial  aecretaries,  E.  E.  United  States,  Alaaka,  and  Porto  Rico,  all  of 
Strong,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  William  E.  Strong.  The  which  were  under  administration  except  those 
treasurer  is  Frank  H.  Wij^in.  The  lieadquar-  in  Florida,  Michigan,  and  Porto  Rieo.  In  tlie 
tera  of  the  Board  are  at  the  Congregational  management  of  this  area  $2,04K,163.O8  were 
House,  Boston,  Mass.  expended  in  1008,  with  $500,471.02  additional 

Xt)BEST  IiEOISLATlON.    See  Fobbstbt.         permanent  Improvements,  such  as  trails, 
FOBBSTS,  National.    See  Forkstby  and  1°^''  t^^'ep^one  lines  fences,  houses  etc  The 
Landa  Phri  io  number  of  employees  of  the  Forest  Ser- 

^l«^'™««r^™rt/*TB     c     «  'ice  on  30,  1900,  was  2881,  2582  of  whom 

POSEST  SCHOOLS.    See  Fobestot.  stationed  out  of  Wasliington.  D.  C.  The 

FOBESTRY.    The  forestry  situation  in  tho  total  expenditures  for  forest  work  during  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  of  vast  import-   fiscal  year  were  $3,930,297.47.     The  receipts 
ance,  and  the  necessity  for  conservation  is  be-  from   the   National    Forests   in    1009  were: 
ooming  better  recognized.    There  are  annually  Grazing,   11,032,185.70;   timber   sales,  $730r 
taken  from  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  in-  102.08;  special  uses,  $38,082.88,  or  a  total  of 
eluding  waste,  but  not  the  amount  destroyed  $l,807,270.tt6.    Under  the  law  25  per  cent,  of 
by   fires,   about  20,000,000,000   cubic   feet   of  the  sales  in  any  State  or  Territory  is  returned 
timber,  while  the  estimated  production  is  only  to  it  for  school  and  road  purposes.  Under 
7,000,000,000  cubic  feet.     With   this   baUnce  this   law   $444,379   were   deposited   in  State 
against  the  timber  production,  prompt  action  treasuries,  the  balance  going  into  the  Federal 
must  be  taken  to  avert  or  postpone  the  threat-  treasury.    In  addition  to  the  sales  mentioned, 
encd  timber  famine.    The  conference  on  con-  the  free  use  of  range  and  timber  was  granted 
servation,   called   by   President    Roosevelt   in  to  settlers  to  the  value  of  $169,081.12.  The 
1908,  has  been  followed  by  other  meetings,  in-  creation  of  forest  districts,  over  which  officers 
eluding  the  one  at  Washington,  D.  C,  In  Feb-  are  placed  so  that  most  matters  can  be  speedily 
mary,  1009,  to  which  delegates  came  from  adjusted,  haa  worked  well,  and  a  marked  im- 
Mexico,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  in  oddi-  provement  can  be  noted  in  sentiment  toward 
tion  to  those  representing  the  United  States,  the  forest  policy  as  the  business  is  expedited 
At  the  National  Conservation  Congress  held  at  and  differences  more  easily  reconciled. 
Seattle,   Wash.,  August  26-28,   1909,  forestry      In  addition  to  administering  and  protecting 
was  one  of  the  important  topics  of  discussion,  the  National  Forests,  considerable  work  is  being 
According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  done    in    extending    them    through  planting 
Census  the   lumber  business  of   1908  showed  operations.    Forest  nurseries,  with  a  capacity 
the  effect  of  the  financial  disturbance  of  1907,  of  over  8,800,000  trees,  have  been  establishea 
more  than  twice  as  many  mills  being  reported  in  twenty-four  of  the  National  Forests,  and 
Idle  in  1008  as  in  1007.    The  31.231  active  there  are  721,000  trees  available  for  immediate 
milla  cut  in  1008,  32,224,309,000  feet  B.  M.  planting.     Two    forest   experiment  stations 
of  lumber.  2,986,684,000  lath,  and  12,178,490,-  have  been  established,   one   in   the  Coconino 
000    shingles,    valued    at   $541,545,040.     The  Forest  in  Arizona  and  the  other  on  Pike's  Peak 
average  mill  value  of  all  lumber  was  $15.37  per  in  Colorado.    Some  of  the  problems  of  the  ra- 
thousaud,  a  decrease  of  $1.19  per  thousand  from  forestation  of  cut-over  lands  wilt  receive  im- 
the  values  of  1907.    As  in  1907,  Washington  mediate  study.    The  Forest  Service  is  conduct- 
again  took  front  rank  in  the  lumber- proilucing  ing    many    scientific    investigations,    and  in 
States,  with  8.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  cut,  fol-  cooperation  with  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  De* 
lowed  by  Louisiana,  with  8.2  per  cent.,  and  partment  of  the  Interior,  it  has  managed  the 
MSssisKtppi,  with  5.6  per  cent.    Yellow  pine  forests  of  the  Indian  Reservations.    For  the 
furnished  33.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  lumber  War  and  Navy  Departments  the  reforesting  of 
produced,  with  Douglas  fir  second   (11.1  per  tlieir  reservations  is  being  done.   Much  coOpura- 
cent.),  and  white  pine  third  (10.1  per  cent.),  tive  work  is  being  carried  on  with  States,  cor- 
Of  the  hard  wood  production,  oak  took  first  poratiuns,  and  individuals.    Fur  private  own- 
rank,  with  8.3  per  cent,  of  the  total.    Ttie  out-  ers  more  tlian  700,000  acres  in  twenty-six  Slates 
put  of  some  of  the  other  forest  products  was:   have  been  given  a  field  examination.  Studies 
Pulp  wood,  3,346,953  curds,  valued  at  $S.38  per  are  being  made  of  forest  supplies,  markets,  etc. 
cord;    crosstics,   112,463,494,   worth   50   cents   Extensive   investigations  aiV!   being  made  of 
each;     tight    oooperr^e    staves,    345,280,000,  wood  preservation,  tintber  tests,  and  methods 
valued  at  $28.99  per  thousand,  and  10,703,626  for  the  utilization  of  wood  waste.    The  labgrar 
sets  of  headings;  tan  bark  and  tanning  extract  lory  work,  which  in  the  past  has  been  con- 
to   tl>e  value   of   $21,301,719;   veneers   worth  ducted  at  a  number  of  places,  will  now  be  con- 
$7,801,431;  and  products  of  wood  distillation  centrated  at  Madison,  Wis,,  where  the  Univer- 
amounting  to  $5,899,426.   The  exports  of  forest  Hity  of  Wisconsin  supplies  the  building  and 
products  in  1908  were  valued  at  $104,286,051;   the  Forest  Service  the  equipment  and  the  staff, 
and   the  imports,  mostly  wood  pulp,  cabinet  Some    special    timber    testing    will    be  done 
woods,  gums,  and  rubber,  amounted  to  $101,-  cooperatively  with  the  universities  of  Califor- 
180,803.  nia,  Colorado,  and  Washington. 

The  National  Forest  SmvjCE.  One  of  the  Pboobess  in  State  Fobe«tby,  Legislation, 
principal  functions  of  the  United  States  Forest  etc.  State  action  along  the  linos  of  forestry 
Service  is  the  management  of  the  enormous  has  included  protection  from  trespass  and  flre, 
property  embraced  within  the  National  For-  promotion  of  forestry,  and  establish nient  of 
esta.  On  June  30,  1909,  there  were  150  Na-  forest  roserve-s  and  organizations.  Eighteen 
tional  Forests,  the  gross  area  of  which  was  194,-  Stutea  have  protoctive  fire  ayatcms,  those  con- 
565,325  acres,  an  increase  of  20,528,439  acres  sidered  most  satiafiietory  by  experts  being 
over  1908.  Deducting  from  this  area  all  California.  Oregon,  Maryland,  Washington,  New 
patented  lands  or  those  aguinst  which  claims  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Minnesota.  Twenty- 
nave  been  entered,  leaves  172,230,233  acre's  as  five  States  have  Stite  forest  ollicers,  wlioae 
the  net  area  of  the  National  Forests  in  the  duties     include     protection     and  promotion. 
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Sliilo  forests  are  mnintained  by  twelve  States  ia    it    all    under    conservative  management, 

aiul  Territories,  the  area  amounting  to  3,270,'  Among  the  most  productive  forests  of  the  world 

771   Rcrca.     Of  these  New  York   ranks  first,  are  those  of  Bavaria,  which  in  1006  produced 

with  1,611,817  acres,  followed  by  Pennsylvania,  a  net  income  of  $6.74  per  acre;  Baden,  $3.50 

with  863,000  acrefi,  Hawaii,  443,116  acres,  and  per  acre;  Brunswick,  $3.Ifi  per  acre;  and  Meck- 

Wisconsin,  2&3,573  acres.     Smaller  areas  are  lenburg,  ^.15  per  acre.    In  India  from  about 

held  as  State  forests  by  Minnesota,  Michigan,  60,000.000  acres  under  management  a  revenue  of 

Oonnecticut,   Massactiusetts,   Kew  Jersey,   In-  $5,816,000  was  obtained  in  lfl07.  In  ^reat  Brit- 

diana,  etc.    In  Delaware,  in  cociperation  with  ain  a  royal  commission  on  afTorestation  has  re- 

Ihe  National  Forest  Service,  a  survey  is  being  ported  a  planting  project  for  reforesting  about 

made  of  tlio  forest  conditions  preparatory  to  0,000,000  acres,  10,000  acres  to  be  planted  annu- 

the  perfecting  of  a  forest  policy  for  the  State,  ally.   In  Bavaria,  steps  are  being  taken  to  pro- 

In  Hawaii  cooperative  studies  of  eucalyptus  tect  the  last  natural  yew  forest  of  Europe,  near 

are  in  progress.     Similar  investigations  are  Munich.   Germany  has  begun  a  sunwy  of  the 

being  carried  on  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Val-  forest  resources  of  West  Africa,  Kamerun,  and 

ley  in  Texas.    An  investigation  is  being  made  Togo,  and  the  principles  of  scientifie  forestry  are 

of  the  forest  resources  of  Kentucky.    In  Mas-  soon  to  be  applied  in  those  countries.    A  reor- 

sachusetts   1330   acres   have  been   planted  to  ganization  of  the  French  forest  service  was  made 

trees  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  forest  early  in  1000.    The  government  of  Sweden  has 

ofTicer,  and  a  movement  has  been  begun  for  the  appointed  a  commission  of  experts  to  consider 

reforestation  of  the  numerous  islands  in  Boa-  and  report  on  a  forest  policy  for  that  country, 

ton  Harbor.    The  expense  of  clearing  pine  lands  In  Italy  much  of  the  forestry  work  is  in  tree 

is  being  studied  in  Mississippi,  where  the  cost  planting,  and  in  1908  nearly  15,000,000  trees 

varies  from  $8  to  $17  per  acre.    In  the  Pacific  and   104,600   pounds  of  tree  seeds  were  dia- 

Northwestern   States  the   cost  of  preparing  tributed  for  .planting.    One-half  the  cost  of 

logged-over  land  for  agriculture  is  about  $100  planting  is  contributed  by  the  State,  the  bal- 

per  acre.    In  Ohio  a  forest  survey  has  been  ance  coming  from  committees,  individuals,  etc. 

made  of  nineteen  counties  and  tree  planting  Great  interest  has  been  aroused  through  the 

operations  are  in  progress,  about  650,000  seed-  planting  of  rubber  trees  to  supply  the  waning 

lings  having  been  distributed  since  1904.    The  production,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  fully 

last   legislatui'e   appropriated  $8000  for   for-  600,000  acres  have  been  planted  to  rubber  trees 

estry  studies  within  the  State.    Vermont  has  of  all  kinds  in  the  Tropics,  three-fifths  of  them 

provided  for  a  State  forester,  and  A.  F.  Hawes,  in  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,    The  gov- 

formerly   State   forester   of   Connecticut,   has  ernment   forests   of   Java   embrace  1,665,000 

been  appointed  to  the  position.    In  connection  acres,  most  of  which  are  in  teak  and  uniler 

with  quite  a  number  of  the  State  agricultural  definite  working  plans.    New  Zealand  has  a 

experiment  stations,  forestry  investigations  are  definite  policy  of  forest  planting,  and  since  1006 

being  conducted.  about  2500  acres  have  been  planted  annually. 

The  recent  legislation  in  the  different  States  principally  with  European  and  North  American 

has  been  along  protective  lines  and  upon  the  species,  the   native   trees   being  of  too  slow 

subject  of  t)ie  taxation  of  forest  lands.    The  growth  to  make  their  planting  profitable.  Ar- 

International  Tax  Association  has  considered  gentina  has  established  two  national  parks  of 

the  subject  at  some  of  its  recent  meetings,  and  large  extent,  and  the  proclaiming  of  a  forest 

some  of  their  conclusions  have  been  embodied  reserve  of  Terre   del  Fuc^  is  contemplated, 

in  proposed  State  laws.    They  reco^ize  the  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine!  the 

principle  that  forests  should  be  taxed  at  their  forest  resources  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  and 

productive  value   rather   than  on  tlieir  sale  a  report  on  them  has  recently  been  isaufid. 

valuation.    The  Weeks  bill  before  Congress,  de-  Canada  at  the  end  of  1008  had  fifty-three  forest 

signed  to  secure  forest  reserves  in  the  White  reserves  and  national  parks  which  embraced 

and  Appalacliian  mountains,  passed  tlie  House  128,000,000    acres.      In    addition,  75,800,000 

on  March  1,  1900,  by  a  close  vote,  but  failed  acres    were    under    timber    license    or  lea.>te. 

of  consideration  in  the  Senate.  Canada's  exports  of  forest  products   in  1908 

FOBEHTHI  IN  FoBEioN  COUNTRIES.    The  prcs-  were  $8,192,382,  of  which  square  timber  and 

ent  forest  areas  of  the  jirincipal  countries  of  the  pulp  wood  comprised  $6,175,376.    Tlie  forestry 

world  are  estimated  as  follows:  department  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 

  lege  distributed  more  than  400.000  seedlinj; 

trees  to  farmers  in  1008  for  planting  on  waste 

Country                            Wooded      Percent  lands.    The  government  of  British  Columbia 

ar«a         of  total  i,aa  established  a  Bureau  of  Forestry,  with  an 

Sweden   Bi.ltiZ*  t,'''*:.'            head  who  is  expected  to  look  after 

Russia  (excluding'  Poland) .  .426,664.842            S4.2  timber  mterests  of  the  provmce. 

Xiunffury                                      24,174.448             32.6  FoBEST    SCHOOLS,    ObOANIZATIONS,    CTC.,  IS 

9r^^%"%,-;   TUB  United  States.    Graduate  instruction  fs 

Switzerland^.:::::::::::::::             HiS  the  universities  of  Yaie,  Michi- 

Norway                              16.845,400          21.9  gan,  and  Harvard.    Undergraduate  courses  are 

P«'8'"'n                                aHaj'???           i7  n  "*           *           colleges  and  Universities 

ItSy^^. :::::::::::::::::::::*  loiesno           iIb  ^""^  courses  of  lectures  are  provided  at  many 

Netherlands'".".'.'.'.'.'.'.*.*.*.*.*.'.!::     *636:299            7^9  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  other  educa- 

IJenmark     .                              682,823            7.3  tional  institutions.    Recently  Columbia  Univer- 

Sdi^!?f.^':?!.;:::::-*.::::7n?:Soo:o5o           st:l  "jty  has  add^  forestry  to  its  curriculum.  The 

Australia   lO2.r)37,000            6  4  Imiveraity  of  Minnesota  has  received  a  dona- 

Indla   .....HH.OOO.OOO           25.0  tion  of  2200  acres  of  land  for  experimental 

ETiTttSrsiberii sos'oooooo           ^^'^  '""^^       forestry.    The  Yale  Forest  School  has 

Wern  Siberia   509,000.000  received  $100,000  from  Mrs.  M.  K.  Jesup  to 

found  a  cliair  of  sylviculture.    The  University 

Xot  all  of  the  above  is  productive  forest,  nor  of  Uontana  has  arranged  ft  special  short  course 
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for  forest  rangers,  and  the  men  connected  with  in  1908  amounted  to  3.54,809,11)5  poundfi,  val- 
Foreat  District  No.  1  will  be  detailed  for  in-  iie<l  at  10.547,110  yen;  almost  the  entire  ex- 
struction  from  January  to  March  in  1010.  In  port  went  to  Japan,  or  33S.311,743  pinindR, 
Canada  courses  in  forest  instruction  are  pro-  vahied  at  10,127,057  yen.  Next  to  rice  in  ex- 
Tided  by  tlie  University  of  Toronto,  the  Univer-  po'rt  value  is  tea,  which  in  1008  amounted  to 
sity  of  New  Brunswick,  and  Ontario  Agricul-  23,240,047  pounds,  worth  6,18G,(>1(I  yen  (to  the 
tnral  Collej;e.  A  special  conference  on  forestry  United  States  16,105,330  pounds,  4,441,080 
education  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  yen).  The  camphor  export  declined  from 
December,  with  representatives  of  fourteen  in-  4,121,560  pounds  in  1007  to  3,255,507  pounds, 
etitutions  present.  The  forest  school  long  con-  valued  at  2,615,000  yen,  in  1008  (to  the  United 
nected  with  the  Biltmore  estate  will  be  con-  States,  1,366,910  pounds,  1,052,410  yen).  There 
ducted  as  a  peripatetic  school-  in  the  future,  are  upwards  of  425  miles  of  railway  in  opera- 
part  of  the  time  being  spent  in  Europe  and  tion,  including  over  125  miles  of  light  railways, 
part  in  the  forests  of  this  country.  The  reported  number  of  telegraph  offices  is  07, 

The   twenty-eighth   annual   meeting  of   the  with  1100  miles  of  line  and  4000  miles  of  wire. 

American   Forestry  Association   was   held   at  Post-offioes  in  1907  numbered  125. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  13  and  14,  1909.  Finajtce  and  Goveb??meitt.    The  estimated 

The  subject  of  forest  fires  was  given  especial  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 

prominence  in  the  progranune.     Secretaiy  of  1909  balanced  at  33,871,328  yen;  for  the  fiscal 

Agrieulture  James  Wilson  resigned  as  presi-  year  1910,  29,961,449.    Revenue  consists  largely 

dent  of  the  association  and  he  was  succeeded  of  inland  taxes,  onstoms,  and  subsidies  from 

by  Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.   The  Canadian  For-  Japan;  expenditure  is  chiefly  for  internal  ad- 

estry  Association  met  at  Regina,  Saakatche-  ministration  and  public  works.    Japanese  gov- 

wan,  September  3  and  4,  1909.  ernment  in  Formosa  began  March  31,  1896. 

Colonel  W.  F.  Fox,  for  a  number  of  years  The  Governor-CJeneral  in  1909  was  General  S. 

superintendent  of  forests  of  New  York,  died  Sakuma.    A  campaign  against  the  aborigines 

June  16,  1909.    Austin  Gary,  assistant  profes-  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  few  years.  A 

sor  of  forestry  of  Harvard  University,  sue-  special  force  is  emploved  against  them  consiat- 

eeeded  Colonel  Pox.     Hofratfa  Friedericta,  di-  ing  in  1908  of  1086  constables  and  4030  Aiyu, 

rector  of  the  Austrian  Forest  Experiment  Sta-  the  latter  enlisted  from  the  natives.    By  the 

tion  at  Mariabrunn,  died  late  in  1908.    Mat-  close  of  1908  It  wns  reported  that  the  objects 

sumo,  the  founder  of  modem  forestry  in  Japan,  of  the  campaign  were  nearly  attained,  the 

died  within  the  year.     A  forest  school  and  aborigines    being   confined    to    the  mountain 

forest  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  regions,  but  some  resistance  iras  offered  in  1909. 

the  UniTcrsity  at  Tokio  are  due  to  his  efforts.  poRTIS.   Alimsandho.     An  Italian  stales- 

FOBHOSA.    An  island  about  100  miles  off  man,  died  December  4,  1909.    He  was  born  at 

the  China  coast,  formerly  belonging  to  China,  Forti  in  1842,  and  after  studying  lav  at  the 

but  since  1895  to  Japan.    The  area  is  stated  University  of  Pisa,  he  settled  in  Bologna  and 

at  13,603  square  miles.    The  estimated  popu-  soon  acquired  a  good  practice  as  an  advocate, 

lation  in  1909  was  3,132,000,  including  54,000  He  was  an  enthusiastic  Liberal   and  fought 

Japanese.    The  chief  towns,  with  population  under  Garibaldi  at  Mentana,  and  on  his  return 

at  end  of  1906,  are  Dai-Hoku,  the  capital,  80,-  to  Bologna  he  became  a  noted  agitator  on  be- 

220;    Dainan,    62,401;    Rokko,    19,442;    and  half  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  conse- 

Kelung,  16,846.   An  educational  system,  among  quence  was  one  of  the  leaders  arrested  at  Villa 

many  other  improvements,  has  been  established  RufB.    He  entered  the  Chamber  as  deputy  for 

by  the  Japanese.    There  are  reported  153  ele-  Forti  in  1880,  a  seat  which  he  retained  for  five 

mentary  schools  for  nattves,  witn  620  teachers  successive  Parliaments,  until  he  was  defeated 

and  23,350  pupils.  In   1807   by   Signor   Fratti.     He  soon  found 

PMDUcnoN  Aim  COMMEBCE.  In  1909  the  another  seat,  however,  which  he  continued  to 
area  under  cultivation  was  estimated  at  1,618,-  the  time  of  hia  death.  He  entered 
800  acres,  of  which  788,470  were  in  rice  fields.  Parliament  originally  as  an  orthodox  follower 
In  1907  the  rice  acreage  for  the  first  crop  was  °f  Maz^ini  and  a  Republican,  but  his  ideas 
530,484,  and  for  the  second  631,578;  total  pro-  gradually  changed,  and  he  ultimately  confessed 
duction,  44,760,430  bushels,  valued  at  $22,410,-  "  constitutional  members 
000.  The  annual  production  is  steadily  increas-  surrounded  him.  He  became  a  leader  of 
ing.  After  rice,  the  leading  products  are  sugar  ^^e  Chamber  at  the  head  of  the  Moderate  Radi- 
and  tea,  while  opium,  ramie,  jute,  and  sweet  ^"^  attained  great  distinction  as  a  poli- 
potatoes  aro  of  considerable  importance.  The  'T**?'";  1889  to  1891  he 
four  sugar  companies  in  Formosa  produce  an-  .P"^'  Under-Secretary_  m  the  Mm- 
nnally  1,580,000  piculs  (of  1334  pounds  each),  istry  of  the  Interior  under  Criapi,  and  he  did 
A  large  part  of  the  world's  camphor  supply  office  again  until  March,  1905,  when 
is  obteined  in  the  forests  under  government  be  was  appointed  Premier  and  head  of  his  own 
monopoly.  Gold  and  coal  are  the  leading  min-  .J^®  Ministry  was  not  successful  and 
ing  products,  but  deposits  of  silver,  salt,  sul-  f^!'  ft  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  recon- 
phur,  and  petroleum  are  also  exploited.  The  *°,.'"'!.  °«*'"''*'y 
Doal  output  in  1907  amounted  to  134,186  tons.  V^^g  ^f  1906.  Fortis  did  not  appear  prominently 
Manufactures  include  sugar,  flour,  oil,  tobacco,  P°''J'2f  *«*y»  V  ®  ocf*8>o".of  ^Jie  de- 
spirits,  iion-work,  glass,  soap,  brick,  etc  »*             °'  ^^^^  on  the  Italian  foreign 

The  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  P^^l'^y  provoked  by  the  rOle  played  by  Italy 

1907  werTFalued  at  30,971,000  yen  and  27,-  «(?ard   to  the  Austrian   annexation  of 

376,000  yen  respectively;   in  1908,  38,002,000  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.    He  then  spoke  osten- 

and  33,721,000  respectively.    The  leading  im-  sihly  in  support  of  the  government,  but  his 

ports  are  textiles,  metal  wares,  lumber,  tobacco,  speech  was  a  strongly  worded  denunciation  of 

and  opium.    The  leading  export  is  rice,  which  the  treatment  of  Italy  by  her  Austrian  ally 
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and  the  spiritless  part  played  by  the  Italian  universities  and  special  schools  numbered  73  in 

Foreign  Ofrice.   Although  Fortis  was  not  promi-  1{)08,  with  3!),R9U  students.    There  are  scien- 

nent  in  the  government  of  the  country,  lie  was  tilic,    technical,    military,    naval,  commercial, 

mlways  an  intiuenoe  to  be  counted  with  in  the  musical,  and  line  arts  Bchools  dependent  upon 

Chamber.  the  various  ministries.   In  1906,  3.S  per  cent,  of 

TRANCE.    A  republic  of  western  Europe.  conscripta  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The 

Capital,  Paris.  state  recognizes  no  religion  and  tolerates  all 

Abka*  and  PoPUtATloiT.     The  total  area  is  "ceda.     Since  the  separation  of  church  and 

207,129  square  miles.   The  total  population,  ac-  "tnte      the  law  of  December  9,  1005,  the  state, 

cording  to  the  census  of  1906,  was  39,252,245,  the  departments,  and  the  communes  have  been 

or  189.5  per  square  mile.    From  1811  to  1820  relieved  of  all  financial  obligations  toward  the 

the  average  annual  excess  of  births  over  deaths  churches,  though  pensions  and  allowances  have 

was  6.7  per  thousand  of  the  population;  from  *>een  granted  to  avoid  working  hardship  during 

1851  to  I860,  2.9;  from  1881  to  1885,  1.6.    In  "®  transition  period.    The  arrangements  made 

1903  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births  was  73,106.  government  to  acquire  administrative 

In  1004,  1905,  and  1906  there  waa  an  exoeu  of  control  over    buildings  used  for  public  worship 

births  of  67,026,  37,120  and  26,651  respectively.  •'»ve  not  been  agreed  to  by  the  clergy;  nor  have 

In  1907  the  excess  was  again  in  favor  of  deaths  the  clergy  acquiesced  in  the  law  of  December  9, 

by  19,920.     The  movement  of  the  population  ^5*05.     No  definite  concluaiona  have  for  that 

In  the  first  half  of  1906  and  the  corresponding  reason  been  reached  in  the  matter  of  pensions 

period  in  1909  Is  siTen  below*  grants.    The  amount  expended  in  1909  was 

505,880  francs,  of  which  318,000  waa  for  direct 

  assistance  to  the  clergy  and  their  families.  Be- 

1908  1909  fore  the  passing  of  the  law  (Juljr  1,  1901,)  re- 
Blrtha  411,402  S98,710  quiring  every  monastic  association  to  be  ape- 
Deaths   401,894           426.913  cially  authorized,  there  were  910  recognized  as- 

establishments  numbered  19,514,  and  the  mem- 

  bers  159,628  (30,136  men  and  129,492  women). 

T«                      „  A  4.  ^j.-  Of  the  753  unrecognized  associations,  305  dis- 

1.  Jf    ffanaC  *k *  k^^S**""  ^'P*'*"™**  golved  themselves  upon  the  passing  of  the  law, 

half  of  1909)  the  births  are  in  excess:    Nord,  „„j                      j    »,.*i,„..*r„*-  „ 

21.984  births  18,629  deaths;  Pas-de-Calaia,  15,:  S^^^!.  "^/in  f^^^iSfv  .^^^ 

002    births,    10,935   deaths;     Finist?re.    11,536  "  "'"f^**  V^^^L^ffi^^^^^ 

births,  8687  deaths.    There  were  in  1903  8919  pIt^^^^  ^jI^'}^ 

divorces;  in  1904.  9860";   in  1905,  10,019;  in  J^f^;!*^  * L^'^I'S A^^^^^^ 

inArt  m  KTn        lofiT  in  nio    tu^  e    *9t8  and  Ju,977,098  hectares  are  under  crops 

1900,  10,573;  in  1907,  I0,93o.    The  foreign  pop-  ,  '  _  _  m,_ 

Ulation  by  nationalities  in  1901   was  as  fol-  f^j*                        ^wh  Jh%^^^^^ 

lows:      Italians,  330,465;    Belgians,   323,390;  ? w  L  \  ,  f  ;             ^ ^ 1^ 

Germans,  89,772:  Spaniards.  80,425;  Swiss  72,'  2' f"*        «I  win    rt  KnL  JoJ J3i^^ 

042;  English,  36,948;  Luxembourgeois,  21,999;  iTt  7.  ^^^^^^^ 

AustrianS.  9790;  others.  69,040;  total,  1,033,871  ,  ^Inf"    ^.7  "  n^^L?  ^  r  Kfl^ 

The  population  was  divid^     1901)   according  S  7/ hlfS  ^T^f  ^J^^^^ 

*„  r.,™ti™      f.Kiin«...     A  !  It.,.  -  1  *  *lftr  7i  bURhelB.    The  vine  is  extensively  eaiti- 

to  occupation  as  f^^                          and  for-  ,^t,,,Vance  being  the  home  of  Bordea^,  Bur- 


643:  liberal  professions.  399,839 ;  extractive  in-  a«%An  r„So^     tk.  n 

dustries,  266,351;  fisheries.  67,772.    The  urban  Sf.^  n+^Pr  t^^n   ^LSI  -E^ 

population  (1901)  was  16,957,190;  the  rural,  E,T^,rlf^  Jf.tl? -L  .^^^^  7^ 

23,004,765.     According  to  the  census  of  1906  vii'^^r^-wp;,'^.?^^^^^^ 

Paris   had   2.763.393*  inhabitants;    MarseiHes,  JZ  Sf^l^wL  v^^^Z-V  «fi^ 

KIT  Ano    T«»«..   A-70  MA    c^..]  ,._  OKI  MT  »907  viclo  wBs  vBlued  at  965,375,906  francs.  The 

Instruction.     Primary  instruction  is  free  and  i,„i„i;*,__ofl  xit  tt   e  .«t...4.  m 

compulsory.       The  total  number  of  primary  1^^00  1719^5            '-.S^Jr  .LJT  i^* 

Bchools  in  Prance  in  1906-7,  public  and  private,  ^^^J'  '"'^^p  vines  in 

lay  and  clerical,  was  83.301  Sith  an  enrollmen  J'Tnt^'J„?\T9^\''Lr  f  "^^^       ?/7  ^^^onT* 

of  6,425.444  pupils.    The  closing  of  the  congre-  ?f233  acres   against  .34,718  in  1907. 

gational  achoSls^n  accordance  5ith  the  law  of  i^^.TS  hv  ^rlL^ll^JiJ'  i^r^^^^  .^S 

July  1,  1901,  increased  the  attendance  of  the  foKol'"' ■  i J'L,""''"?'"^"  "^^^ 

public  and  private  lav  schools  between   1902  l?f  'J*           below  showing  a  decreaae  of  over 

and  1907  by  931,065.   The  number  of  secondary  P" 

Bchools  for  boys  in  1908  was  as  follows:  Lycf>e3,  ■  -  —  ■ 

107,  enrollment  58,908;  communal  collegps*  227,  Arrflndlssement  1907  19911 

enrollment  35,282;  private  institutions,  lay  and  Gnllnns  Gallons 

clerical.  619,  enrollment  82,558.    The  secondary  ghcfms   4.296.261  1.4ss.2:»7 

schools  for  girls  (1907)  were=  Lyc^^s,  47.  with  fp^y  ^y--^' 2^g2.121  1.333.57R 

16.700  pupils;  colleges,  68.  with  9044  pupils;  chfl7on«  ^.'."T'' . ! ! ! ! ! ! !  1 ! !  loiS  iKsl 

spcondnry  courses,  61,  with  7046  pupils.    The  Ste.  Menehould    4.S66  7,S19 

number  of  primary  normal  schools  (exclusive  of  «  »  1  q  iu'a  mm  r 

the  two  higher  normal  schools  at  Fontenny  and  ^"'^^  !<.ih4,mb  b.5«.izt 

St.  Cloud)    was   123  in   1907,  with   8809  stu-  

dents.    The  Ecnie  Normale  Rupf-rieure  prepares  The  cidnr  yield  in  1908  amounted  to  19,976.- 

teachers  for  secondary  instruction.    The  state  000  hectolitre.'*,  against  3,380,000  in  1907— the 
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latter  being  the  lowest  flares  on  record.  Tlte 
urerage  production  for  the  decade  from  1808  to 
1907  waa  16,000,000  hectolitres.  The  govern- 
ment especially  encourages  silk  culture,  which  is 
carried  on  in  twenty-four  departmente  of  tlie 
Repuhlic,  Gard,  Urftme,  Anlf-che,  and  Viiu- 
sluse  being  the  most  important.  Tlierc  were 
employed  in  this  industry  in  11)07,  124.403  per- 
80 OS,  against  122,046  in  lt)06;  188,300  ounces 
(of  25  grammes)  of  eggs  were  put  in  incuba* 
tion,  against  178,303  in  1006,  and  the  total  pro- 
iuetion  of  eocoons  was  8,396,201  kilos  (in  Vm, 
7420,477  kilos),  the  number  of  live-stock  in 
Frmnoe  on  January  1,  1008,  waa  as  follows: 
^eep  and  lambs,  17,460,284;  neat  cattle,  13,- 
939,722 ;  swine,  7,049,012 ;  horses,  3,U!>4,698 ; 
£oats,  1,421,000;  mules  and  a^si's,  562.778.  See 
AoucnLTCRE;  FoRESTBY;  and  Stock  Raising. 

Hi.Tiifo  AND  Metaus.  Of  the  1489  conceded 
mines  in  the  Republic,  608  were  in  operation  in 
1907,  with  183,900  workers.  The  yield  of  con- 
ceded mines  was  valued  in  1907  at  626,024,301 
francs;  of  the  non-conceded,  at  12,811,049  francs. 
The  leading  mineral  and  metal  products  were, 
in  1907:  Coal  and  lignite,  36,753,627  tonsi 
iron  ore,  0,198.474;  pig  iron,  3,690,200;  worked 


(34,128  men,  1057  wtnnen,  1140  children),  and 
yielding  650,832  metric  tons.  The  production 
of  alcohol  in  1907  amounted  to  2,614,810  bee- 
tolitres.    See  Liquobs,  Feuibnted  ahd  Dis- 

TILLED. 

FisUEBIES.  There  were,  in  1905,  95,804  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  various  fisheries,  with  27,- 
045  sailing  boats  of  186,030  tons,  and  201 
steamers  of  l;t,874  tons.  The  total  value  of  the 
products  was  122,891.036  francs,  of  wliich  the 
end  flslieries  contributed  18,880,856  francs,  the 
herring  fisheries  13,820,036,  and  the  sardine 
fisheries  10,064,367.  The  sardine  catch  in  1008 
was  estimated  at  8,000,000  kilos,  against  6,000,- 
000  in  1907. 

CoMMcacE.  The  general  commerce  (which  in- 
cludes all  goods  entering  or  leaving  France)  was 
valued  in  1007  as  follows:  Imports,  7,874,600,- 
000  francs;  exports,  7,266,100,000.  The  special 
trade  includes  only  imports  for  home  consump- 
tion and  exports  of  French  origin;  the  imports 
in  1907  were  valued  at  6,223,000,000  francs,  and 
in  1908  at  6,090,800,000;  the  exports  (1907)  at 
6,596,100,000  and  (1908)  6,271.000,000.  The 
chief  classes  of  the  special  trade  were  valued  in 
francs  as  follows: 


Food  products   

Raw  materials   

Manufactured  goods   

1907 

  1.031!.  000. 000 

  4.013,000,000 

  1.172,000,000 

Imports 

1903 
920,000.000 
4.020.000.000 
1.160,000.000 

Ist  9  moH.  of 
1909 

845.900.000 
2,SSO,011.000 

842,727.000 

Total   

  6.223,000,000 

6,090,000,000 

4,338.438.000 

Uanufactured  Koods   

  3.341.000,000 

Exports 
736,000.000 
1.476.O00.000 
3.069.000,000 

B63,12«.000 
118,261,000 
1,978,936.000 

Total  

  5,696.000.000 

5,271,000.000 

2,655,313.000 

steel,  1,860,300;  finished  iron  and  steel,  680,000. 
There  were  fifty-nine  smelting  works  in  opera- 
tion, with  122  blast  furnaces.  The  production 
of  zinc  amounted  to  44,113  tons;  of  antimony, 
24.359;  manganese,  18,188;  lead  and  silver,  18.- 
068;  arsenic,  7860;  copper,  2404.  The  output 
of  salt  was  1,225,700  tons.  Tlie  quarries  pro- 
duced building  stone,  slate,  cement,  etc.,  to  the 
value  of  248,183,266  francs.  Returns  for  1008 
give  the  coal  output,  including  lignite,  at  37,- 


The  principal  imports  in  1908  were  wool,  cot- 
ton, coal,  silk,  oleaginous  fruits  and  seeds,  ma- 
chinery, raw  skins,  copper,  timber,  wines,  cof- 
fee, rubber,  cereals,  and  minerals.  The  prin- 
ciiMll  exports  were  flour,  cotton,  silk,  and  wool- 
len tissues,  wines,  silks,  automobiles,  raw  hides, 
tools  and  metal  goods,  dressed  skins,  chemical 
products,  pig  iron,  and  Iron  and  steel.  The  eoun- 
tries  of  origin  and  destination  in  the  special 
trade  for  1007  and  1908  were  as  follows: 


Imports  (francs) 

1907  1908 

Oreab  Britain   SS3.000.000  S52,ooo.ooo 

United  States   670,000.000  7^1. 000.000 

Oermany   63S.00O,0O0  626,000,000 

Belgium   420,000.000  436.000,(100 

Argrentfna   2S7.O00.OOO  292.000.000 

Algeria   ,  291.000,000  273.000,000 

Russia   271.000.000  251.000,000 

Italy   194.000.000  IST.OOO.OOO 

Bpain   169,000,000  157,000,000 


Exports  (francs) 


1907^ 
1,369.000.000 
396.000,000 
649,000,000 
861,000,000 

sVs'oooiooo 

67.000.000 
264.000.000 
126,000,000 


1908 
1.216.000.000 
321.000,000 
641.000,000 
798,000,004 

403.000. 004 
80.000.000 
274,000.000 
136,000.000 


622,556  tons;  pig  iron,  3,412,393;  worked  steel, 
2,743,046. 

Mahufactukes.  Tn  view  of  capital  invested 
and  value  of  annual  output,  the  flour-milling 
industry  is  the  most  important  in  the  country. 
The  duty  on  flour  in  more  than  twice  the  duty 
on  wheat,  and  except  in  thv.  event  of  a  serious 
crop  shortage  there  is  little  opportunity  under 
the  existing  laws  for  flour  imports  for  home  ron- 
sumption.  There  were  in  1907-R  sugar  works 
to  the  number  of  255,  employing  37,225  perauns 


The  figures  for  the  1907  Hour  exports  are 
given  in  bags  of  220  pounds  each  as  follows :  To 
Egypt,  848,011  bsgs;  Turkey,  404.626;  Switzer- 
land, .384,428;  Great  Britain,  306,901;  Belgium, 
217.G79J  Tunis,  142,386;  Free  fones,  1.37,223; 
Holland,  100,161;  Algeria.  60.471;  Germany, 
57.074;  various  colonies,  65,221:  Spain.  47,4.36; 
In(lo-(^hina,  41,378;  Senegal,  34.280;  Norway, 
20.448;  lUiasia.  19,060;  other  countries.  ].'j4,- 
687;  total.  2.!),3.3.:).'ir..  The  Bordeaux  wine  ex- 
ports for  the  first  six  nionths  of  1900  amounted 
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to   10,265,904  pallons;  of  which  Germany  re-  The  capital  of  the  debt  Btood,  January  1,  lODO. 

ceivpd  2,:)1.'>,1S6,  Urcat  Britain  1,412.676,  Ar-  at  30.394,666,240  francs,  being  the  heaviest  debt 

BPntina  1,123,091,  and  Belgium  1,121,983  gal<  ever  yet  incurred  by  any  nation  in  the  world; 

fona.  the  funded  debt  was  28,998,669,840,  and  tlie 

Tlie  imports  and  exports  of  specie  and  bullion  floating  debt,  1,396,096,400.  The  interest  and  an 

for  1907  were  (in  franca)  as  followB:  nuities  to  be  paid  under  the  various  heads  of  the 

Oold  Bilver            Bronse  Total 

Imports   444,W1,030  »0,860,S77            108,760  80B,400,1S7 

Exports   164,67S.S32  216,600,831            702,430  170,777,638 


Communications.  The  railways  are  nearly 
all  conceded  to  companies,  and  will  lapse  to 
the  State  upon  the  expiration  of  the  conces- 
sion. The  total  length  of  general  lines  January 
1,  1908,  was  25,000  miles,  besides  4850  miles 
of  local  linea.  The  total  length  of  navigable 
rivers  In  1907  was  7964  kilometres,  of  which 
6986  kilometres  were  actually  navigated;  the 
total  length  of  canals  was  4069  kilometm,  of 
which  4884  were  in  actual  use.  An  enumeration 
of  all  vessels  of  over  three  tons*  capacity  en- 
gaged in  inland  navigation,  taken  by  direction 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  (1909),  shows 
the  total  number  to  be  15,310,  with  a  tonnage 
of  3,841,745  and  carrying  an  aggregate  of  45,- 
659  employecB.  Of  these  vessels  2(149  are  for- 
eign owned.  Tliere  were  in  1906  in  all  France 
38,308  kilometres  of  national  road.  The  total 
length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1906  was  104,770 
miles,  with  388,770  miles  of  wire.  There  were 
17,038  telegraph  offices,  of  which  13,073  be- 
longed to  the  State;  the  messages  carried  dur- 
ing the  year  numbered  57,874,120;  the  total  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  38,700,571  francs.  The  mer- 
cantile marine,  January  1,  1908,  included  15,039 
sailing  vessels  of  662,828  tons  net,  with  crews 
numbering  73,747;  and  1664  steamers  of  739,- 
810  tons,  with  crews  numbering  16,389.  The 
total  tonnage  entered  at  French  porta  in  1907 
was  34,489.032  tona  (French,  13.029,150)  ; 
cleared,  34,018,915  (French.  13,007,789).  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  under  consideration  a 
plan  for  joining  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne 
regions  by  canalization,  so  that  central  Europe 
may  have  an  all-water  route  outlet  at  Bordeaux 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  way  of  Perigueux, 
Limoges,  Qu^ret  Montu^on,  Moulins,  and  Di- 

S>in.  A  law  passed  by  the  French  National 
Bsembly  (1009)  prorides  for  the  construction 
at  Havre  of  a  special  avant-port,  a  tidal  basin, 
and  a  dry  dock  984  feet  long  and  115  feet  wide, 
to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  B6,528,500  francs 
and  to  be  completed  not  later  than  1015. 

Finance.  The  total  revenue  for  1909  was  es- 
timated at  3,073,265,048  francs;  the  total  ex- 
penditure at  3,973,035,678.  The  principal  esti- 
mated sources  of  revenue  were:  Direct  taxes, 
570,187,986  francs;  indirect  taxes,  2,278,680,600 1 
government  monopoliea,  805,944,900 ;  various, 
228,462,762.  The  principal  classes  of  expendi- 
ture were:  Public  debt,  1,263,540,781  francs; 
war,  789.327,606;  marine,  332,902,510;  finance, 
313,007,077;  posts  and  telegraphs,  309,288,172; 
instruction,  274.523,286;  public  works,  248,609,- 
070;  interior,  126,589,658;  colonies,  92,360,689; 
commerce  and  industry,  66.812,637;  agriculture, 
46,525,404;  justice,  37,542,733;  President, 
Chamber,  Senate,  10,652,660;  foreign  affairs,  19,- 
623.000;  fine  arts.  10.025,416;  labor,  et«.,  14,- 
180.280;  worship.  605,800.  The  estimates  finally 
voted  were  (including  in  the  receipts  the  sum 
of  ft.'i.OOO.OaO  francs  from  bonds)  :  Receipts,  4,- 
00.').44.'>.069:  expenditures,  4,005,224,676;  sur- 
plus. 220,303. 


public  debt,  according  to  the  budget  estimates 
for  1909,  were  as  follows:  Consolidated  debt, 
656,841,611  franca;  redeemable  debt,  interest 
and  amortisation,  316,036;220i  floating  debt, 
201,662,950. 

The  Bank  of  France  is  the  only  bank  of  issue. 
Its  financial  situatioii,  Deconher  24,  1908,  was 
reported  as  follows:  Cash  (gold,  3,488,386,000; 
silver,  889,646,000),  4,378.032,000  francs;  port- 
folio, 654,038,000;  advances,  700.626.000;  secur- 
ities and  real  property,  256,111,000;  capital  and 
reserves,  225,018,000;  notes  and  circulation,  4,- 
954,658,000;  accounts  current,  676,489,000.  The 
number  of  postal  savings  hanks  in  operation  in 
1906  was  7883,  with  total  deposits  during  the 
year  of  512,204,958  francs.  The  total  number 
of  depositors,  January  1,  1008,  was  3,977,765, 
and  the  total  amount,  including  interest  at  2| 
per  cent.,  due  depositors  on  that  date  was  1,- 
338,729,192  francs.  The  municipal  and  private 
savings  banks  at  the  close  of  1004  numbered 
650  principal  and  1461  branch  oflSoes,  wiUi  7,- 
422,326  depositors  and  deposits  amounting  to 
3,246,117,046  francs. 

There  is  a  double  standard  of  value,  gold  and 
silver,  the  ratio  being  theoretically  16^  to  I. 
Of  silver  coins,  however,  only  the  S-frane  piece 
is  legal  tender,  the  free  coinage  of  which  has 
been  suspended  since  1876.  The  franc,  the  nwne- 
tary  unit,  is  worth  10.3  cents.  It  was  an* 
nounced  in  1909  that  the  French  government 
had  decided  to  coin  for  the  first  time  26-  and  10- 
centime  pieces  (fractional  currency)  made  of 
aluminum  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  copper 
coins,  which  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion. The  nickel  2S-eentime  piece  will  not  be 
withdrawn. 

Kavt.  The  larger  vesseb  of  the  effeeUve 
navy  were  as  foltows  in  1909:    First-class  bat* 

tleshipa:  six  of  14,866  tons  each;  one  of  12,728 
tons;  one  of  12,205  tons;  one  of  11,924  tons; 
second  class  battleships:  one  of  11,986  tons; 
one  of  11,882  tons;  one  of  11^24  tons;  throe  of 
11,260  tons  each;  one  of  10,983  tons;  one  of 
10,681  tons;  one  of  8948  tons;  first-class  arm- 
ored cruiaera:  one  of  13,644  tons;  one  of  12,750 
tons;  three  of  12,550  tons  each;  one  of  11,270 
tons;  four  of  10,(K)0  tons  each;  three  of  9616 
tons  each;  second-class  armored  cruisers:  three 
of  7735  tons  each ;  one  of  6300  tons ;  one  of  6SBS 
tons;  two  of  4760  tons  each.  In  IDOO  there  were 
building  six  firat-elass  battleships  of  18,320  tons 
tons  each  and  two  first-class  armored  cruisers  of 
14,000  tona  each.  The  number  and  displacement 
of  effective  war  ships,  built  and  building,  of 
1000  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  Of  50 
or  more  tons,  were  as  follows  in  1909:  Battle- 
ships of  10,000  tons  and  over,  23,  aggregating 
323.460  tons;  coast  defense  vessels,  10,  of  69,140 
tons;  armored  cruisers,  23,  of  220,732  tons; 
cruisers  over  6000  tons,  three,  of  24,036  tons; 
cruisers  6000  to  3000  tons,  12,  of  48,606  tons; 
cruisers  3000  to  1000  tons,  five,  of  11,766  tona; 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  72,  of  86,072  tons;  tor- 
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pedo  boats,  259,  of  24,270  tons;  BUbmarines,  90, 
<rf  28,33S  tons;  total,  603  war  TeaBelg,  af^reg^t- 
ing  766,900  tons.  In  1909  parliamentary  in- 
Testigation  into  the  condition  of  the  navy  re- 
vealed much  extravagance,  negligence,  and  con- 
fusion. In  the  ten-year  period  from  1900  to  1910 
the  expenditure  on  the  French  navy  amounts  to 
about  $628,500,000,  and  on  the  German  navy 
about  $590,700,000;  yet  in  tonnage,  if  not  in 
effectiveness,  the  French  fleet  liaa  been  surpassed 
by  that  of  Germany.  The  investigation  showed 
that  armaments  for  new  battleships  were  not 
ready  long  after  the  ships  themselves  were 
eompleted,  t^t  many  guns  were  so  defective  as 
to  cause  tiie  abandonment  of  firing  practice,  that 
not  oiUy  were  there  huge  stocks  of  eondNnned 
shells,  but  that  shells  of  the  same  pattern  were 
still  being  manufactured,  that  there  was  no 
graving  dock  capable  of  accommodating  the 
new  battleshifiB,  as  the  credits  voted  for  new 
docks  had  been  ifient  elsewhere.  See  paragraphs 
on  History, 

Abmt.  Personal  military  sendee  in  France  is 
eompulsory  for  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty-five,  and  involves  two  years 
with  the  colors,  eleven  years  in  the  reserve  of 
the  active  army,  six  years  in  the  territorial 
army  uid  six  in  its  reserve.  The  soldiers  of  the 
reserve  and  territorial  army  are  called  out  for 
periodical  training.  The  active  army  has  about 
590  battalions  (103  regiments)  of  infantry, 
thirty  battalions  of  chasseurs,  twelve  foreign 
battiUions,  twenty-four  battalions  of  zouaves, 
twenty-four  <Hf  Aligerian  Tirailleurs  and  five  ui 
African  lijriit  Infantry,  or  In  all  about  686  bat- 
talions. The  cavalry  comprise  thirty-one  regi- 
ments  of  dragoons,  twenty-one  of  chasseurs,  four- 
teen of  hussars,  thirteen  of  cuirassiers,  six  of 
chasseurs  d'Afrique,  end  four  of  Spahis;  each 
r^ment  divided  into  five  squadrons.  The  ar- 
tillery, which  was  to  be  increased,  consisted  of 
433  field  batteries,  flfty-two  horse  batteries, 
twon^-six  mountain  batteries  and  109  foot  (or 
fortress)  batteries.  The  engineers  included 
tw«nty-six  battalions  and  three  railway  com- 
panies, witii  signal  and  telegraph  corps,  al^ro- 
nautioal  divisions,  etc.  The  military  train  had 
twenty  squadrons  of  seventy-two  companies.  The 
strength  of  the  active  army  by  arms  was  as  fol- 
knra: 


*  ^gerla  and 

France  Tunis 

Infantnr   332,84S  43,200 

Cavalry                                      66.764  8,450 

ArtUlery                                         76.936  S.87B 

Englneeim                                  12.260  1,118 

Train                                        10.660  1,850 

Total   489,366  68,493 


In  addition  there  were  2200  non-commissioned 
ofBcers  and  13,000  men  of  the  administrative 
troops,  4000  unattached  officers,  420  officers  and 
3220  men  in  the  military  schools,  and  2400  of- 
ficers and  men  snpemumerary.  This  made  a 
peace  strength  for  the  active  army  of  22,000 
officers  and  553,782  men,  with  120,474  horses. 
There  was  in  sddltitm  a  gendarmerie  of  683 
officers  and  24,034  men.  The  active  army  is  di- 
vided into  twenfy  corps,  each  of  which  occupies 
one  of  the  military  districts  into  which  France 
is  divided.  Each  military  district  is  (generally 
speaking)  divided  into  eight  sub-di visions.  Kach 
corps  is  nsnally  made  up  of  two  divisions  of  in- 


fantry, one  brigade  of  cavalry,  one  brigade  of 
artillery,  one  battalion  of  engineers,  and  the  ap- 

Eropriate  administrative  auxiliary  troops.  Tlic 
eadquartera  of  the  corps  are  at  Lille,  Amiens, 
Rouen,  Le  Mans,  Orleans,  ChalAns-aur-Mame, 
Besangon,  Bourges,  Tours,  Rennes,  Nantes,  Li- 
moges, Clermont-Ferrand,  Lyons,  Jfarseilles, 
Montpelier,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Algiers,  and 
Nancy.  In  addition  there  are  a  colonial  corps  in 
Tunis  and  the  troops  attached  to  the  military 
department  of  Paris. 

The  French  Reserve  comprised  246  three-bat- 
talion regiments  of  infantry  with  skeleton  or- 
ganization, thirty  battalions  of  chasseurs,  forty 
regiments  of  cavalry,  forty-one  squadrons,  and 
216  batteries.  The  territorial  army  comprised 
145  regiments  of  infantry,  seven  tmttalions  of 
chasseurs,  forty-two  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
about  100  batteries,  twenty  battalions  of  engi- 
neers, and  various  miscellaneous  civil  and  other 
troops. 

The  decreasing  birth  rate  was  affecting  the 
army  of  France  and  the  annual  contingent  £^wn 
for  service  was  found  to  be  diminishing  in  num- 
bers. From  215,000  in  the  period  1806-1906  it 
fell  to  210.000  in  1008  and  was  estimated  at  207,- 
000  for  1009  and  at  204,000  for  1912.  This  re- 
duction was  considered  as  bound  to  work  event- 
ually a  decrease  in  the  effective  strength  of  all 
the  army  corps.  The  peace  strengtli  of  the  army 
in  1909  was  stated  at  22,000  officers  and  563,782 
men  (66,110  in  Algeria,  20,000,  of  which  one- 
third  are  native,  in  Tunis),  and  120.474  horses. 
There  was  in  addition  a  gendarmerie  of  083 
officers  and  24,034  men.  Tlie  mobilized  field 
army  of  France  would  consist  of  725,0tX),  the 
First  Reserve  of  475,000  and  the  depots  of  025,- 
000.  The  organized  territorial  army  was  esti- 
mated at  550,000  and  the  unorganized  at  700,- 
000.  In  other  words  the  total  war  eft'ective  of 
the  French  ariny  was  estimated  at  2,360,000 
with  resources  from  which  a  million  additional 
could  be  drawn  for  service. 

In  France,  as  in  other  European  countries,  a 
reorganization  of  the  artillery  was  commenced 
during  1909.  By  the  terms  of  the  law  of  July 
24,  1909,  an  increase  an  well  as  reorganization 
was  provided  for,  to  take  effect  within  two  years, 
though  the  four-gun  battery  was  retained.  The 
scheme  called  for  forty-two  coast  and  forty- 
seven  fortress  batteries,  619  field  batteries, 
twenty-one  Rimailho  6-in.  field  howitzer  bat- 
teries, fourteen  mountain  batteries,  and  sixteen 
horse  batteries.  For  colonial  service,  there  were 
to  be  eight  coast,  fifteen  field  and  four  moun- 
tain batteries.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
batteries  thus  provided  was  128,  for  officering 
which  the  infantry  was  being  drawn  upon.  The 
Chamber  made  special  appropriations,  $0,500,- 
000,  towards  tiie  cost  of  new  ammunition.  The 
army  estimates  for  1900  amounted  to  606,464,- 
265  for  the  troops  at  home,  60,049,443  franca  for 
extraordinary  expenses  and  37,371,242  francs  for 
the  colonial  troops. 

GovEBNUENT.  The  Constitution  of  the  Re- 
public vests  the  executive  authority  in  a  presi- 
dent, elected  by  the  National  Assembly  for  seven 
years,  and  assisted  by  a  cabinet  responsible  to 
the  Chambers.  The  legislative  power  devolves 
upon  the  National  Assembly,  composed  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  (300)  are  indirectly 
elected  for  nine  years;  thotw  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  (584), '1>y  universal  Ruffrage  for  four 
years.  The  President  (1900),  Armand  Fallit^res, 
was  born  November  6,  1841,  and  was  elected 
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January  17,  1906.  The  Cabinet,  July  S4,  1000,  Protracted  n^tlationa  followed.    In  October 

was  composed  as  follows:   Premier,  Miniater  of  General  d'Ainade,  the  hero  of  the  Moroccan 

the    Interior    and    Pablio    Worship,   Artstide  War,  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  gnvemment  on 

Briand;  Foreign  Affairs,  Stephen  Pichon;   Fi-  account  of  an  interview  in  a  French  newspaper 

nance,  Ceorgea  Cochery;   Justice,  Louis  Bar-  in  which  he  declared  frankly  that  the  Spanish 

thou;  Public  Instruction,  M.  Doumergue;  War,  operations  in  Morocco  were  injurious  to  France. 

General  Brun;  Marine,  Admiral  BouC'  de  Lapey  (See  Spain  and  Mosocco,  paragraphs  on  Bia- 

r6re;   Commeroe  and  Industry,  Jean  Dupuy;  tory.)    It  was  necessary,  ho  said,  that  Algeria 

Public  Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphe,  Alexandre  should  have  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  through 

Millerand;  Colonies,  Georges  Trouillot;  Agrieul*  her  zone  of  influence  in  Morocco,  and  that  she 

ture,  M.  Buau;  Labor,  M.  VivianL  must  make  haste  or  the  central  route,  that  is 

fnm  Ujda  to  Babat  by  vay  of  Xaza  and  Fex, 

HiBTOBT  would  be  lost,  and  that  Taza  was  to  France  what 

The  Moboccam  Question.    The  government  .^"'^'J*;.*"  *o                 Upper  Egypt  For 

was  interpellated  on  the  subject  of  Slorocco  on  this  indiscretion  he  was  temporarily  deprived 

January  15.  On  this  occaaioi  Jl.  DelcasBfi  crit-  °'       """^^fd  ""^  .^i^'f^  °S  ""employed 

iciaed  the  Moroccan  policy  and  M.  Jaurfia  asked  W"*^,  Negotiations  with  the  Sultan  'or  aettle- 

the  government  to  present  a  definite  plan  and  °!  points  at  issue  dra^^ed  along  through 

demiSided  the  pnbli^tion  of  General  tyautey'a  ?f  7«*^-    2?  " 

report  containing  certain  proposals  made  to  the  ^^T^  governmait  informed  the  Surtan's  repre- 

govemment.    U?on  M.  Pichon's  refusal  on  the  wn**t»Te«  th»t  it  would  evMuate  the  ShawU 

ground  that  this  was  not  the  proper  time  to  ex-  Casablanca  as  soon  as  the  Maghwm 

plain  the  basis  of  the  government's  policy  as  frs*"'"'^  »"  e^^tive  force  for  the  policing  of 

furnished  by  the  report  and  that  the  govem-  V,***  m*'**"^         /   ^  i**  ^^V^a 

Burnt  would  set  forth  the  facta  later,  M.  Jaur&s  ^'JLP*^  its  debts  and 

presented  tlie  arguments  for  an  obligatory  ar-  »"°b«"ed  the  coat  of  the  French  military 

titration  between  France  and  Germany  and  de-  operations.    In  the  cpurseof  a  debate  on  tho 

manded  that  France  renounce  any  sort  of  am-  question  which  began  on  November  2S, 

bitious  designs  in  Morocco.    On  behalf  of  the  ^-  ^'"'Jo"  wferi^d  to^        J*/^**'^  ♦T?''*Jr 

government  it  was  said  that  the  time  had  not  fP"°:  ""^  H*"? 

come  for  France  to  back  down  before  Germany  P'!f«  JU"tiflca«on  /or  her  action  at  Mehlto; 

in  Morocco.    M.  Pichon  presented  an  outline  of  »»J  ga™  warning  to  the  Sultan  that  he  must 

the  policy  that  had  been  pursued.  The  Chamber  ^TI***^.^*^?""  °*  ^'ff*^' 

rappbrtea  the  government  by  a  Tote  of  380  to  08  7'°"^'*  ^"^^ 

in  Treaolution  declaring  it^  confidence  that  the  'teo^ons  and  abstain  from  military  enterprises 

government  would  "  pursue  in  Morocco  the  pol-  "1*  «»»nq"'8h  I-er  hold  on  the  Sha- 

icy  of  collaboration  knd  civilization  dictated  by  ^Jl?  Casablanca  without  satiafaetoir  asinir- 

its  interests,  traditions,  and  agreements,  and  by  "ce^.that  her  claims  would  be  satisfied.  The 

the  engagements  undertaken  at  Algeciras."  The  negotiations  had  gone  on  long  enough.  The 

Moroccan  credits  were  passed  on  January  18  by  Chamber  voted  confidence— 433  to  68. 

a  vote  of  459  to  67.   In  criticism  of  M.  Jaurfea  AoMKMHrr.     The  agre^ 

it  was  urged  that  he  seemed  oblivious  of  the  ment  between  France  and  Oennany  in  regard 

fact  that  Trance  and  Morocco  had  a  common  Morocco  waa  signed  on  February  9.  Ita 

frontier  of  1000  km.,  that  he  seemed  to  wish  the  P"'*P2r*  ™  'ollows: 

withdrawal  of  troops,  the  non-intervention  of  "The  government  of  the  French  Republic 

Prance,  and  the  recall  of  General  Lyautey,   M.  w»d  the  Imperial  government  of  Germany  ani- 

Regnault  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Fes  in  Jan-  equally  by  a  desire  to  facilitate  the 

uary  to  discuss  the  question  of  indemnity  and  execution  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  have  agreed 

the  conditions  of  evacuation.   The  chief  event  In  to  indicate  precisely  the  meajiing  they  attach  to 

Moroccan  affairs  during  the  year  was  the  sign-  its  caluses  with  a  view  to  avoiding  all  cause  of 

ing  on  February  9  of  the  agreement  between  misunderstanding  between  them  in  the  future. 

Prance  and  Germany  which  will  be  discussed  in  "  Therefore  the  government  of  the  French 

a  separate  paragraph.  In  general  the  programme  Republic,  completely  bound  to  the  maintenance 

of  the  French  government  as  outlined  in  M.  ef  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Sheri- 

Piehon's  answer  to  the  arguments  of  M.  JaurSs  fian  Empire  and  reaol^  to  safeguard  economic 

was  the  restoration  of  order  in  Morocco.    M.  equality   and   la  consequence   not  to  Impede 

Pichon  declared  that  the  government  would  con-  German  commercial  and  industrial  Intereata 

finue  its  work  of  familiarizing  the  Moors  with  therein, 

European  civilization  while  respecting  their  cua-  "And  the  German  Imperial  government  seek- 
toms  and  their  national  independence,  and  he  ing  only  economic  interests  in  Morocco,  recog- 
referred  to  the  valuable  work  done  by  Great  nizing  on  the  other  hand  that  the  political  in- 
Britain  and  Russia  toward  keeping  the  European  terests  of  France  therein  are  closely  bound  up 
peace.  The  credit  which  the  government  asked  with  the  maintenance  of  order  and  internal 
for  was  ultimately  granted.  Early  in  March  peace,  and  being  therefore  resolved  not  to  ham- 
It  was  reported  that  twenty-five  deserters  of  per  these  interests, 

German  origin  had  been  sentenced  for  trial  at  "Declare  that  they  will  not  take  OP  encour- 
Oran  to  varj-ing  terms  of  penal  servitude  rang-  age  any  measure  of  a  sort  to  establish  an  eco- 
ing  from  two  to  eighteen  years  and  in  the  case  nomic  privilege  in  their  favor  or  in  favor  of 
of  the  leader  to  twenty  vears'  penal  servitude  any  Power  whatsoever,  and  that  they  will  en- 
and  twenty  years'  expatriation.  In  the  spring  deavor  to  associate  their  nationals  in  buainesa 
a  Moroccan  mission  under  El  Mokri  arrived  in  entorprises  of  which  they  may  obtain  the  con- 
Paris  to  discuss  the  points  at  i»sue  between  the  cession." 

two  countries,  including   the  questions  as  to  The  agreement  was  well  received  in  both 

French  evaeuatinn,  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  France  and  Germany.   In  France  it  was  taken 

French  pecuniary  claims,  and  as  to  a  loan,  as  an  assurance  that  Germany  would  desist 
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from  ber  Irritating  diplomatic  tactics  of  the 
past  four  years.  Great  resentment  had  been 
felt  in  France  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  delib- 
erate intent  <m  Germany's  part  to  embarrass 
Franoe  in  her  Moroccan  policy.  No  move  bad 
been  made  by  her  without  a  display  of  ill-feel- 
ing in  Germany,  and  fear  of  German  hostility 
had  caused  France  to  make  mistakes  and  neg- 
lect opportunities.  There  was  considerable 
oomment  on  the  clause  providing  for  economic 
cooperation.  This  was,  however,  only  a  rea- 
sonable concession  to  Germany  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, according  to  French  opinion,  for 
France  had  gained  much  in  securing  from  Ger- 
main the  admisrion  of  French  political  inter- 
ests in  Morocco  to  which  she  had  hitherto  de- 
murred. Moreover,  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  two  countries  should  not  be  associated  in 
such  enterprises  as  might  be  made  the  subject 
of  concession.  There  had  been  such  coopera- 
tion in  tbe  Ouenza  enterprise.  In  criticism  of 
this  clause  it  was  remarlced  that  no  such  ar- 
rangement waa  included  in  the  Anglo-French 
aocord  of  1904,  and  that  economic  equalit;^  was 
not  extended  to  all  the  nations.  On  Femruary 
16  the  Kaiser  telc^phed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  agreement  to  the  German  ambassador  in 
Paris.  On  May  22  the  Hague  lYibunal  ren- 
dered its  arbitral  judgment  in  tbe  affair  of  the 
Casablanca  deserters.  Tbe  difficulty  had  arisen, 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  1908.  when  some  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  including 
three  Germans,  were  arrested  by  tbe  French 
flendarmes.  Employees  of  the  German  consulate 
In  Casablanca  resisted  this  arrest,  and  a 
struggle  took  plaee  between  them  and  the  gen- 
darmes. Later  the  German  consulate  demanded 
tbe  release  of  the  three  Germans.  When  tbe 
affair  came  to  the  notice  of  the  governments 
concerned,  the  French  government  immediately 
made  it  known  that  it  was  ready  to  submit  the 
case  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Germany,  how- 
ever, demanded  from  France  an  expression  of 
regret  before  tbe  case  was  submitted  for  arbi- 
tration* France  refused  this,  but  proposed  a 
simultaneous  expression  of  regret  by  both  gov- 
ernments, which  was  accepted  by  Germany,  and 
the  protocol  for  arbitration  was  signed  in  Ber- 
lin on  November  24,  1908.  The  arbitral  award 
decided  the  theoretical  questions  in  favor  of 
France.  In  general  it  held  that  the  consular 
jurisdiction  did  not  extend  over  tbe  men  of  the 
consul's  nation  who  were  serving  in  a  foreign 
army  occupying  the  consular  district,  that  is 
to  say,  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  On  tiie 
other  hand  the  course  of  the  French  gendarmes 
was  blamed  as  too  summary,  and  it  was  held 
that  a  less  offensive  means  of  withstanding  the 
German  consul's  excess  of  his  authority  should 
have  been  employed.  This  decision  satisfac- 
torily terminated  the  matter.  The  French  gov- 
ernment showed  its  good  will  by  pardoning  the 
deserters  in  July.   See  Abbitbatiox,  Iktbb- 

HATIOHAI. 

The  award  was  criticized  in  certain  quarters 
as  offering  a  compromise  rather  than  settling 
definitely  and  decisively  a  question  of  inter- 
national law.  It  put  an  end,  however,  to  a 
quarrel  which  a  few  months  before  had  danger- 
ously exasperated  public  opinion  ba  the  two 
countries. 

PosTHElf'B  S'niKES.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant question  in  internal  politics  during 
the  year  arose  from  the  strike  of  civil  Rprv- 
ants  against  the  government.    Two  of  these 


strikes  occurred  among  the  postal  telegraph  and 
telephone  employees.  The  first  was  declared 
on  March  13. 

On  March  12,  300  employees  in  the  postal 
service  entered  the  central  offices  of  the  Paris 
Telegraph  Department  to  declare  their  disap- 
proval of  M.  Simyan,  the  Under-Secretary  of 
i^tate  for  Poets  and  Telegraphs.  The  removal 
of  M.  Simyan  was  demanded.  On  March  13, 
about  1200  men  in  the  Telegraph  Department 
went  on  strike  as  a  protest  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  M.  Simyan  and  as  a  proof  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  men  who  had  made  the  demon- 
atration  the  day  before.  From  Paris  the  strike 
spread  to  other  centres,  and  tbe  confpsion  in  the 
postal  departments  was  at  first  very  serious. 
On  March  17,  it  was  estimated  that  3,000,000 
letters  were  awaiting  delivery  in  Paris,  and  for 
a  whole  week  France  waa  virtually  without  a 
postal  system.  The  telegraph  service  was  also 
interrupted,  and  for  a  time  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  London  practically  oeased. 
The  chief  grievance  had  been  the  decision  of  the 
Ministry  as  to  the  promotion  of  civil  servants 
in  the  postal  department.  Tbe  main  question 
involved  in  the  affair,  was  the  right  of  civil 
servants  to  form  trade  unions  and  go  on  strike. 
Hitherto  Parliament  bad  left  this  question  to 
the  Ministry,  which  had  always  held  that  noth- 
ing like  trade  union  action  could  be  allowed  to 
civil  servants.  Tbe  limits  of  the  latter's 
rights,  however,  were  not  fixed  precisely,  and  a 
bill  as  to  their  status  was  at  this  time  before 
the  Chamber.  The  specific  demands  ot  the 
strikers  were  that  the  Under-Secretary,  M. 
Simyan,  who  had  made  himself  especially  ob- 
noxious to  them,  should  resign,  and  that  after 
the  strike  no  one  who  had  participated  in  it 
should  be  punished  or  disciplined.  The  strike 
ended  on  March  23.  The  strikers  felt  that  they 
had  won  the  victory,  the  government  having 
agreed  not  to  punish  strike  offenses,  and  hav- 
ing made  certain  promises  which  the  strikers 
mterpreted  in  their  favor.  They  believed  that 
M.  Simyan  would  soon  resign,  although  the 
Ministry  merely  left  the  question  of  his  status 
to  Parliament.  On  March  30  M.  Simyan  ex- 
plained his  course  to  the  Chamber  and  received 
a  vote  of  confidence,  417  to  67.  The  postmen 
promised  to  await  patiently  the  redress  of  their 
grievances.  They  soon  threatened,  however,  to 
begin  a  new  strike  unless  M.  Simyan  was  dis- 
missed. The  government  was  inclined  to  change 
M.  Simyan's  status  from  Under-Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
to  that  of  a  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament, 
but  it  wished  to  make  the  change  in  its  own 
time  and  not  under  compulsion.  The  postmen 
now  declared  that  they  would  present  their  ulti- 
matum to  M.  Clemenceau,  but  the  latter  re- 
fused to  receive  them.  At  a  large  meeting  of 
workingmen,  including  some  civil  servants  or- 
ganized by  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor, 
and  held  at  the  Hippodrome  on  April  4,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  asserting  the  unity  of  the  in- 
terests between  government  employees  and  the 

Sroletariat.  When  the  new  strike  was  under 
iscussion  a  meeting  of  railwav  employees  in 
Paris  declared  that  tbey  would  support  the  post- 
men if  they  went  on  strike.  Meanwhile,  on  May 
3,  fifty-three  post-office  employees  were  dismissed 
for  making  revolutionary  speeches,  and  on  May 
8  seven  postmen,  who  had  been  suspended  from 
duty,  wore  summoned  before  the  disciplinary 
^""rt.  This  led  to  a  Socialist  Interpellation  in 
the  Chamber,  where  the  government  defended  its 
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course.    The  discuasion  vr&s  not  finished,  how-  theory,  unions  had  actually  been  formed  among 
ever,  and  was  deferred  to  the  13th.    Meanwhile,  these  civil  servants  as  in  privAte  industries, 
on  May  11,  the  postmen,  angered  by  the  hos-  and  this  policy  had   been  encouraged  under 
tility  sliown  to  their  cause  by  the  Chamber  dur-  republican  ministers.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
ing  the  debate,  declared  a  general  strike.   On  the  May  strike  was  actually  the  fourth  strike 
May  13,  the  Chamber  resumed  its  debate  on  the  attempted  by  civil  servants.   The  logical  result 
dismissal  of  the  postmen.    M.  JaurH  accused  of  this  would  be  Byndicalism,  that  is  to  say, 
the  government  of  breaking  its  promise  to  dia-  government  by  the  unions,  and  this  was  the 
miss  M.  Simyan,  and  of  dismissing  some  of  the  great  menace  of  the  country  at  the  time.  A 
poatmen  for  a  mere  expresaion  of  opinion.    M.  "statute  of  functionaries"  was  dra\vn  up  and 
Barthou,  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry,  declared  laid  before  Parliament  with  the  design  of  doing 
that  the  postmen  to  whom  M.  Jaur&a  referred  away  with  the  abuses  which  the  postmen  corn- 
bad  abused  the  privilege  of  speech  and  M.  plained  of,  and  of  protecting  their  essential  in- 
ClmMDoeau  attacked  M.  Jaurte  for  encouraging  terests  against  politiciang.   The  chief  repre- 
the  revolutionary  element.   The  Chamber  voted  aentative  institution  of  Byndicalism  in  France 
confidence  in   the  government,  declaring  that  was  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor  which 
civil  servants  bad  no  right  to  strike.   From  thus  far  bad  not  allied  itself  with  the  Social- 
the  first  the  strike  showed  no  auch  proportions   i»ts.     (See   SociAUSif.)     The  working  class 
as  had  been  expected  by  the  postmen,  and  as  numbered  about  9,000,000,  and  of  these  only 
early  as  May  15  it  was  manifeatly  on  the  de-  000,000  were  organized,  300,000  were  in  the 
cline.   As  soon  as  the  strike  was  declared,  the  2500  unions  Affiliated  with  the  General  Con- 
government  dismissed  228  employees,  and  on  federation,  and  about  100,000  were  claased  as 
May  15  it  dismissed  313  more.    During  the  revolutionaries.    The  specific  grievances  of  the 
previous  strike,  owii^  to  the  enterprise  of  the  postmen  had  to  do  with  the  delay  in  the  normal 
government  and  of  private  business  men,  a  promotion  as  the  result  of  certain  new  measures 
fairly  good  postal  service  was  improvised.   The  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  also  with 
Chambers  of  Commerce  had  set  up  post-offices  of  certain  acts  of  favoritism.    In  the  debates  dur- 
their  own,  and  a  government  officer  was  placed   ing  the  March  strike,  the  government  took  its 
in  charge  of  the  cancelling  of  stamps.    Special  stand  on  the  principle  that  a  civil  servants' 
associations  of  commerce  set  up  branch  post-  strike  was  inadmissible,  and  the  Chamber  re- 
offices  and  business  men  supplied  their  own  em-  solved  that  such  a  strike  was  not  to  be  endured 
ployees  for  postal  service.    The  government  and  and  expressed  its  confidence  that  the  govern- 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  were  fully  prepared  ment  would  restore  peace  in  the  service.  The 
for  the  May  strike.   The  Chambers  of  Com-  government  also  declared  that,  there  bad  been 
merce  had  provided  a  postal  service  of  their  no  favoritism  shown  in  the  service.  During 
own  employees,  and  the  employers'  unions  were  the  whole  affair  the  Chamber  repeatedly  voted 
ready  to  assist.    A  large  number  of  automobiles  confidence,  and  on  July  16  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
were  ready  to  carry  the  mails.    During  the  284  to  177,  an  amendment  ofTered  for  the  pur- 
May  strike  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  pose  of  securing  the  reinstatement  of  Uie  dvll 
handled  about  200,000  letters  a  day  for  eight  servants   diamiased   during  the   strike.  There 
daya.    During  the  March  strike  public   sym-  was,  however,  evidence  of  great  dissatisfaction 
pathy  had  t>een  lar^ly  with  the  atrikera.    This  throughout  the  country  with  the  political  abuaes 
was  not  true  of  the  Itoy  strike,  which  from  the  in  the  service,  especially  the  matter  of  patron- 
start  was  almost  a  complete  failure.   Thero  age.    The  trade  unions  urwd  the  civil  servants 
were  some  acts  of  violence  and  many  telegraph  not  to  trust  Parliamenrs  promises  ■and  to 
and  telephone  wires  were  ent.   Only  1500  to  reject  the  proposed  law  as  to  the  status 
2000  men,  however,  out  of  20,000  employees,  left  functionaries.   The  extremists  among  the  poat- 
work.    Although  the  General  Confederation  of  men's  associations  were  in  communication  \vith 
Labor  came  to  the  postmen's  assistance  with  the  Confederation  of  Labor,  but  the  rank  and 
a  proclamation  of  a  general  strike  on  May  18,  file  were  not  fully  decided  in  favor  of  syndical* 
it  was  too  late.   The  Confederation's  proclama-  ism.    At  the  end  of  November  it  was  announced 
tion  had  slight  efTect,  for  the  strike  was  then  that  associations  representing  over  180,000  civil 
practically  over.   Realizing  this  the  Confedera-  servants  had  decided  to  form  a  national  federa* 
tion  ordered  a  return  to  work  on  May  21.   A  tion.   See  Strikes  Ann  LocKonrs. 
Socialist  resolution  for  amnesty  to  the  post-      Cjoticish  of  thb  Kavai.  Admiitistbation. 
men  dismtaaed  during  the  strike,  was  lost  by  During  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  press 
338  to  141  (May  28).   The  government,  how-  teemed  with  complaints  of  irregularities  and 
ever,   finally   reinstated   them,   whieh   led   to  inelficiency  in  the  naval  department.    It  was 
criticism  in  the  Chamber  in  Auguat.    The  gov-  said  that  the  criticism  of  Admiral  Germinet  as 
ernment's  reply  to  this  was  that  they  had  taken  to  the  lack  of  readiness  for  war  which  had 
back  only  those  whom  their  chiefs  reconimeniled.  caused  his  reprimand  in  December,  1P08,  was 
IMPOBTANT  iBSUES  INVOLVED.  The  May  strike  well  founded.    On  March  25  on  the  discussitm 
was  less  effective  than  the  strike  in  March,  but  of  the  credit  of  30,000,000  fr.  asked  for  by  the 
more  revolutionary  in  tendency,  showing  an  ad-  government  for  the  Marine,  M.  Dclcasa^  criti- 
vance  in  the  programme  of  Byndicalism.    The  clsed  the  government's  use  of  navsl  appropria- 
eivil  servants  had  real  grievances  to  complain  tions  in  recent  years  and  demanded  a  luival 
of.    The  chief  of  these  was  the  activity  of  Commission   of  Inquiry.    Such  a  Commission 
politicians  in  civil  service,  as  under  the  Amer-  was  voted,  to  conaiat  of  thirty-three  members, 
ican  "spoils  system."    There  were  evidences  of  and  the  appointment  was  made  in  April.  The 
favoritiam,    irregular    promotion,    and    other  Navat    Commiasion   had   its   headquarters  at 
abuses.     The  servants  of  the  atate  included   Toulon  and  was  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
among  them  school  teachers,  workmen  in  the  Dclcassf'.    Anticipating  the  report  of  the  Com- 
state  arsenals  and  factories  and  on  state  rail-  mission,  M.  Doumer  published  articles  on  the 
wajrs,  and  numbered  more  than  a  million  voters,  demoralization  of  the  fiect  in  which  he  aaid  it 
Although  the  right  to  strike  was  denied  in  was  without  "  men,  guns,  or  projectiles,"  that 
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15,000  ton  battleships  of  the  Patrie  type  had 
not  carried  their  full  compIcmeDt,  and  that  one 
of  them,  which  had  been  in  eominiaBion  for 
nearly  a  year,  had  not  fired  a  shot,  bein^  unable 
to  get  ammunition.  At  the  end  of  June  the 
report  of  the  Commission  was  publislied.  It 
condemned  the  practice  of  sanctioning  the 
building  of  ships  before  the  plans  had  been 
decided  on.  It  referred  to  hundreds  of  al- 
terations that  were  made  in  the  original 
contracts  for  the  six  Teasels  of  the  Danton 
type.  It  blamed  the  auccestiTe  ministries  for 
their  lamentable  failure  to  secure  competitive 
bids  for  boilers,  for  laclc  of  diligence  and  fore- 
sight in  allowing  the  steel  shell  ammunition  to 
fall  short,  for  negligence  in  failing  to  put 
through  the  programme  for  the  modernization 
of  tiie  ports  and  dock  yards,  except  in  a  few 
particulars,  and  the  almost  complete  failure  to 
provide  dodiing  facilities  for  the  new  large 
battleships.  The  Chamber  was  asked  for  a 
vote  of  censure.  The  report  further  declared 
that  tlw  arsenals  were  not  in  readiness  to  carry 
out  the  work  of  construction  and  repair  fast 
enough,  that  lower  prices  would  be  secured  if 
contractors  were  not  obliged  to  assume  risks, 
and  in  general  that  the  system  showed  too  high 
a  d^ee  of  centralization.  The  Commission 
urged  that  many  matters  requiring  prompt  at- 
tention should  be  decided  hy  the  commanders- 
in-chief  and  the  maritime  prefects.  It  rec* 
ommended  that  the  central  txidy  be  reorganised 
and  that  the  head  of  each  department  should 
execute  the  measures  agreed  upon  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Marine. 
Meanwhile  the  newspaper  criticism  continued. 
The  Comptroller-General  complained  of  eare- 
icsaness  in  the  supervision  of  food  supplies,  and 
in  April  it  was  report«l  that  petty  officers  of 
the  naval  commissariat  and  a  contractor  had 
been  arrested  for  supplying  food  of  inferior 
quali^.  There  were  conflicting  reports  as  to 
the  plans  for  an  enlarged  navy.  One  Dread- 
nought, that  is  to  say,  a  warship  of  the  Danton 
type,  was  launched  in  January.  Two  others 
were  launched  in  April,  and  three  more  were 
on  the  stocks.  It  was  reported  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  plans  for  increasing  the  navy 
contemplated  45  ships  of  the  line,  12  scout 
cruisers,  60  lai^  destroyers,  and  64  submarines, 
to  be  ready  by  102O.  The  cost  of  building  the 
armored  vessels,  which  were  to  be  completed 
within  the  next  ten  years,  was  estimated  at 
$600,000,000. 

MlHiSTEBiAi.  Cbisis.  The  CIcmenceau  Minis- 
try, which  had  held  office  longer  than  any  other 
under  the  Third  Republic,  came  to  an  end  in 
consequence  of  these  criticisms  and  exposures. 
A  del»tte  began  in  the  Chamber  on  the  reading 
of  the  report,  and  Anally  on  July  20,  M.  Picard, 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  made  a  speech  explain- 
ing the  government's  course.  M.  DelcossC, 
president  of  the  Naval  Commission,  sharply 
eensnred  the  ministries  of  the  last  few  years 
as  responsible  for  the  present  conditions  in  the 
navy.  In  a  bitter  debate  which  followed  be- 
tween him  and  M.  Clemeoceau,  the  latter  re- 
marked on  the  inappropr lateness  of  such  an  at- 
tack coming  from  the  man  who  had  brought 
the  country  to  the  humiliation  of  Algcciras  with- 
out means  of  defense,  and  M.  Delcfus^  in  reply 
defended  his  course,  pointing  to  the  agreement 
with  Spain,  Italy  and  England  as  a  result  of 
his  policy,  and  condemning  Clemenceau  in  turn 
M  the  prendent  of  a  former  Naval  Commission, 


who  had  nevertheless  permitted  these  aibiuea  to 
develop.  He  also  declared  that  it  was  not  he 
who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  Algeciras,  but  the 
persons  whose  relentless  criticism  had  so  fright- 
ened the  country  that  it  had  yielded  to  the 
commands  of  another  Power.  There  was  much 
excitement  in  the  Chamber,  and  finally  on  the 
question  of  confidence,  the  vote  stood  212  to 
176  against  the  government,  which  thereupon 
resigned.  Many  of  the  deputies  had  gone  for 
the  holidays,  and  out  of  the  601  only  388  voted, 
176  being  alwent  on  leave.  The  defeat  was 
interpreted  as  a  personal  overthrow  of  Cle- 
menceau rather  than  a  condemnation  of  the  gov- 
ernment's policy. 

The  New  Minihtbt.  A  new  ministry  was 
formed,  known  as  the  Ministry  of  "  Republican 
Conciliation,"  under  the  premiership  of  M. 
Briand,  President  of  the  Council,  and  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Worship.  Five 
members  of  the  old  Ministry  were  retained 
in  the  new,  namely,  M.  Viviani  (Lalwr),  M. 
tichon  (Foreign  Afi'aiTS),  M.  Barthou  (Jus* 
tice),  M.  Doumergue  (Public  Instruction  and 
the  Fine  Arts),  and  M.  Ruau  (Agriculture). 
(See  above,  paragraph  on  Qovemment.)  To  the 
new  Cliamber,  which  met  on  July  27,  the  new 
Ministry  declared  that  its  programme  rested  on 
the  principles  of  '*  peace,  reform,  and  progress," 
fidelity  to  existing  alliances,  and  the  further- 
ance of  naval  reorganization.  As  to  specific 
measures,  it  referred  to  workingmen's  pensions, 
the  income  tax,  the  statute  of  fnnctionaries,  and 
tariff  revision.  The  ChaaAer  voted  eonfldenoe 
by  306  to  46. 

In  August  the  new  Minister  of  Marine  an- 
nounced that  he  was  preparing  a  law  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  French  navy.  He  de- 
clared that  he  personally  was  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  five  squadrons,  each  with  eight 
units,  that  he  did  not  favor  armored  cruisers 
and  would  order  their  construction  suspended, 
but  that  he  did  approve  of  torpedo  boats  and 
submarines.  He  also  declared  that  he  would 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  detailing  siUlors 
to  miscellaneous  shore  duties  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  on  board  ship.  In  the  same  month 
changes  were  mode  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fleet.  The  vessels  in  Moroccan  waters  were  to 
constitute  a  single  division.  A  single  division 
was  also  to  be  formed  out  of  the  vessels  in  the 
Far  East  and  the  Paciflc,  and  the  Mediterranean 
and  Northern  Squadrons  were  to  be  known 
respectively  as  the  First  and  Second  Squadrons. 

Pabliauent.  Partial  elections  to  the  Senate 
were  held  on  January  3.  They  comprised 
thirty-two  departments.  The  general  results 
were  favorable  to  the  Radical  government. 
Sixty  Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists  were  re- 
turned, 27  Republicans  of  the  Left,  9  Progres- 
sists, 6  Conservatives,  and  2  Independent 
Socialists.  The  elections  in  IS  constttuenci^ 
earl^  in  March,  returned  to  the  Chamber  4 
Radicals,  1  Republican  Socialist  and  t  Inde- 
pendent Socialist.  There  were  signs  of  Social- 
ist gains  throughout  the  country.  Pftrlianient 
met  on  January  12  and  M.  Brisson  was  elected 
president.  The  most  important  debates  in 
January  were  on  the  amnesty  bill,  the  income 
tax,  and  on  the  interpellation  of  the  govern- 
ment by  Mr.  Jaur^  in  regard  to  Morocco,  which 
is  described  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  The 
amnesty  bill  concerned  the  granting  of  pardon 
to  the  workingmen  arrested  on  account  of  the 
strike  riots  of  September,  1008.   The  Conserva- 
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tvvBB  demanded  amendments  fcrantinf;  amnesty  would  receive  oonaiderably  more  than  thcrjr  paid 
to  reaoUonaries,  and  the  Left  contended  for  in.  (See  Old  Aqe  PE.'tsioira.)  The  amount 
amendments  extending  it  to  anarchists  and  anti-  to  be  paid  in  annually  was  three  francs 
militarists,  but  the  amendments  were  rejected  between  the  ages  of  15  and  18,  and  from 
and  the  bill  was  passed  by  470  to  6.  The  de-  that  time  on  mx  francs,  A  Railway  Ser- 
bates  on  the  income  tax  were  resumed  on  vants'  Pension  bill  was  also  passed  fixing 
January  19.  Progress  on  it  bad  been  and  con-  the  af^  limits  of  the  traveling  stafT,  the  sta- 
tinued  to  be  slow.  In  two  years  only  53  of  the  tion  staff  and  the  administration  employees  at 
97  clauses  bad  jpassed.  Clause  64  concerned  50,  65  and  60  years,  respectively.  The 
the  taxation  of  foreigners,  and  was  discussed  Statute  of  Functionaries  submitted  by  the  gov- 
on  February  2,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  ernment  guaranteed  the  promotion  of  civil  serv- 
Oailleaux,  agreed  to  a  reduction  of  income  for  ants  without  the  biter&reneQ  of  political  tn- 
foreigners  residing  In  France,  from  ten  to  seven  fluence,  and  permitted  state  employees  to  form 
times  the  rental.  On  March  9  the  income  tax  unions,  but  not  a  confederation  which  should 
bill  passed  the  Chamber  by  a  vote  of  406  to  include  different  departments. 
166.  On  behalf  of  it  it  was  said  that  it  re-  The  new  Ship  Subsidies  bill  was  introduced 
duced  the  burden  on  small  land  owners  and  and  debated  on  June  2.  It  sanctioned  the  agree- 
small  Bhopkeepers,  and  did  away  with  a  ment  of  the  government  with  the  Messagerica 
number  of  antiquated  and  burdensome  taxes,  Maritimes,  whereby  the  state  guaranteed  new 
such  as  the  taxes  on  doors  and  windows.  Day  loans  of  capital  for  construction,  and  reserved 
laborers  were  to  be  exempt  and  the  tax  on  in*  in  return  the  right  to  share  In  the  profits  under 
comes  over  6000  francs  was  to  be  progressive  certain  conditions.  This  was  opposed  the 
up  to  4  per  cent.  Foreign  residents  were  to  be '  Chamber  as  a  menace  to  private  shipping,  and 
taxed  four  times  as  heavily  as  before,  their  in-  in  July  the  ouestion  of  a  convention  with  the 
comes  being  estimated  at  seven  times  their  Me&si^ieries  Maritimea  was  referred  by  the 
annual  rental.  There  was  no  chance  of  its  Chamber  to  the  Budget  Committee,  after  a 
passing  tlie  Senate  in  its  present  form.  The  resolution  was  passed,  declaring  that  corn- 
tariff  question  came  up  before  Parliament  panics  applying  for  subsidies  must  be  under 
early  in  the  year.  (See  article  Tasiff.)  state  financial  control,  must  give  the  state  a 
The  Customs  Committeis  proposed  an  increase  share  in  the  profits,  and  must  l>e  subsidized  in 
on  between  800  and  900  classes  of  imports,  proportion  to  earnings.  Tbe  Senate  granted  the 
This  caused  some  uneasiness  in  foreign  coun-  amnesty  for  strike  offenses  in  June.  During 
triesf  to  allay  which  it  was  said  on  behalf  of  the  same  month  the  budget  was  presented, 
these  changes  that  they  would  impose  a  sur-  To  meet  tbe  defldt  for  1910  new  taxation 
charge  on  foreign  goods  of  only  $5,000,000,  and  short  term  bills  were  proposed.  But  the 
which,  owing  to  changes  in  foreign  tariffs  since  proposals  of  the  new  Ministry  which  were  made 
1892,  the  surcharge  on  Fjeneh  exports  wag .  known  in  September  were  more  radical.  They 
nearly  $10,000,000.  Early  in  March  it  was  looked  to  the  raising  of  the  whole  amount  by 
announced,  after  a  conference  between  the  Cua-  new  taxes. 

toms  Committee  and  the  Ministry,  that  the  new  Oa  October  2  the  Chamber  b^an  the  discus- 
scale  wonld  impose  on  British  imports  a>  sur-  sion  of  proposals  of  electoral  reform  submitted 
charge  of  only  4  per  cent.,  and  would  not  affect  by  members.  The  government  was  disinclined 
87  per  cent,  of  the  classes  of  goods  imported,  and  to  initiate  any  sweeping  measure  of  propor- 
that,  as  regarded  other  countries,  the  new  tariff  tlonal  representation,  but  was  said  to  be  coa- 
seate  levied  only  half  of  the  additional  duties  sidering  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  propor- 
which  those  countries  had  by  their  tariff  changes  tional  representation  in  elections  for  municipal 
imposed  on  French  exports.  In  tbe  course  of  a  councils  in  towns  of  more  than  50,000.  In  the 
tariff  debate,  which  began  on  June  28,  it  was  following  month  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
urged  in  favor  of  revision  that  it  was  a  necea-  government  on  the  question  of  the  new  taxation 
sary  measure  of  self-defense,  that  Germany  was  proposed  in  the  budget  was  checked  by  the 
evading  tlie  Treaty  of  Frankifort,  which  accorded  prompt  demand  of  M.  Briand  of  a  vote  of  con* 
the  Fnnch  the  most  favored  nation  treatment,  fldenoe,  which  was  granted, 
and  that  during  tbe  last  three  years,  while  On  November  8  the  Chamber  accepted  the 
French  exports  to  Germany  were  declining,  principle  of  the  acrvtin  de  liate,  and  of  pro- 
German  exports  to  France  had  considerably  portional  representation  as  embodied  in  tbe  first 
increased.  On  October  16,  at  a  meet-  clause  of  tlie  electoral  reform  bill,  but  upon  the 
ing  of  the  Cabinet,  M.  Dupuy,  Minister  threat  of  the  Ministry  to  resign  if  the  discus- 
of  Commerce,  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  Cham-  sion  of  the  measure  continued,  the  assembly 
ber's  Customs  Committee's  proposals,  which  voted  against  tlie  clause.  The  electoral  ques- 
would  tend  to  bring  the  duties  on  certain  tion  was  prominent  at  tbe  close  of  the  year, 
axides  down  to  date,  out  the  rejection  of  some  which  turned  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
of  the  proposed  increases.  The  subject  was  still  electoral  systems,  the  acrutin  de  litte  and  the 
under  discussion  when  the  new  Ministry  came  sonittn  (PamndiMement^  the  latter  system  be- 
into  power.  For  nearly  two  years  a  committee  ing  the  one  that  now  prevails.  This  divides 
of  the  Senate  had  been  engaged  on  the  Cham-  each  department  into  single  member  districts 
ber's  Workingmen's  Pension  bill,  and  in  Feb-  or  arrondisscnients,  and  each  voter  votes  for 
mary  it  offered  a  substitute  measure.  This  the  single  candidate  of  his  district.  Under  the 
proposed  a  pension  of  120  francs  for  members  fnrnier  system  of  the  liste,  the  voter  cast  his 
of  the  working  classes  C5  years  of  age  or  more,  ballot  for  all  the  candidates  of  the  department, 
to  be  provided  by  employora,  who  were  to  pay  This  system  prevailed  in  1871-1876  and  in  1885- 
annually  9  francs  for  every  employee  over  IS  1889. 

years  of  age,  and  4  francs  dOc.  for  those  under.  RmanoNS  WITH  the  Chuboh.   Some  Catho- 

li  also  provided  for  an  old  age  pension  system,  lie  criticism  was  occasioned  by  the  appointment 

based  on  mmthly  payments  by  employers  and  on  March  8  of  the  Abb6  Loisy  to  the  Chair  of 

employed,  as  a  result  of  which  workingmen  Beligitms  at  tiu  Coll^  de  France^  which  was 
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fcninerlj   occupied   by   M.   R^llle.  Cardinal 
Andrieu  and  other  prelates  were  £ned  for  con- 
demDing  the  use  of  certain  text^-books  in  the 
achools  or  for  attacking  the  ffOTernmcnt  In  their 
public    addresses.    Early    in    September  the 
Roman  Catholic  deputy,  Abbf  Gayraud,  inter- 
pellated the  governmpnt  on  its  policy  toward 
the  Catholics.    This  threatened  to  bring  up  the 
question  between  the  Church  and  the  state  in 
the  autumn  session.   Toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  M.  Briaod  attended,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  Bepublican  ministers  hitherto,  the 
funeral  serrices  of  the  victims  of  the  R^puJh 
lique  disaster  at  the  Versailles,  which  was  taken 
as  a  sign  of  a  conciliatory  attitude;  but  in 
October  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  France 
issued  a  pastoral  letter  in  regard  to  the  schools 
which  lamented  the  disappearance  of  the  free 
schools  in  which  Christianity  was  taught,  and 
told  the  people  that  it  was  their  right  and  duty 
to  choose  such  schools  as  gave  the  religious  in- 
struction which  they  desired  for  their  children. 
The  public  schools  or  so-called  neutral  schools 
excluded  religious  training,  and-  this  In  tJie 
opinion  of  the  ecclesiastics  discredited  religion. 
In   his  speech  of  October   10  M.  Briand  de- 
clared the  government  policy  to  be  one  of  con- 
ciliation and  tolerance,  and  he  said  that  the 
^vernmeni  had  assured  the  Church  of  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  clergy  and  public  worship 
in  spite  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  Church  authori- 
ties, which  had  prevented  them  from  gaining 
full   possession  of  the  endowments.    The  Arch- 
bialiop    of   Toulouse   demanded   the  complete 
restoration  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools. 
In  his  reply  to  the  Church  manifesto  as  to  the 
sebools,  M.  Briand  declared  that  the  govern- 
ment had  taken  efTective  measures  to  defend  the 
neutral  schools,  but  that  the  best  defense  came 
from,    the   teachers   themselves  and  from  the 
French  spirit  of  national  independence,  which 
would  resent  this  attack  on  the  school  system, 
inspired  by  a  foreign  power.  On  November  IS 
the  X*ope  in  an  address  to  the  French  pilgrims 
a-ttiLcked  the  French  government  for  its  per- 
Beeutionfl  of  Catholicism  as  shown  by  its  pro- 
ceed ings   against   Bishop   Andrieu   and  other 
bialiops,  by  the  state  monopoly  of  schools  and 
by  the  threatened  legislation  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  irreligious  teachers. 

Other  Events.    Serious  disturbances  arose 
In    tbe  Department  of  Oise  in  consequence  of 
the    strike  of  the  button  makers.    The  labor 
demonstrations  of  May  Day  passed  off  without 
serious  disorder.   On  the  occasion  of  the  May 
strike,  the  Railwaymen's  Union  of  France,  and 
the  Colonies,  threatened  to  strike  if  the  old  age 
pensions  measure  was  not  passed,  and  a  strike 
occurred  on  the  Corsican   railways.    In  con- 
sequence of  a  seamen's  strike  on  May  24,  six 
mail  steamers  were  unable  to  sail  for  Tunis 
and  Algiers.   For  a  time  there  was  a  risk  of 
stopping  the  movement  of  the  greater  part  of 
the    merchant   marine.   Later,   however,  the 
tremble  subsided.    In  June  a  strike  riot  oc- 
curred at  the  race  meeting  at  Auteuil,  occa- 
sioned by  the  Stable  Boys'  Union,  which  had 
be^n  formed  in  aiTiliation  with  tlie  General  ('on- 
federation  of  Labor,  and  some  of  the  buildings 
were  burned.    At  the  end  of  June  the  seamen  s 
strike  in  the  merchant  marine  came  to  an  end, 
but  there  were  threats  of  its  resumption.  On 
March  30  the  treaty  with  Canada  was  under 
disenssion  in  the  Senate.    In  May  the  Beatift- 
estion  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  celebrated  at  Com- 


piPgnc  with  effective  pageants.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Mistral's  MireiUe  was  celebrated 
at  Aries,  beginning  with  torchlight  proces- 
sions on  May  28.  Features  of  the  affair  were 
the  unveiling  of  the  poet's  statue,  a  speech  by 
Mistral  himself,  and  the  founding  of  a  Pro- 
vpn<:al  miiwum  out  of  Mistral's  Nobel  prize 
money.  The  Carnegie  gift  of  $1,000,000  for 
French  heroes  was  accepted  by  the  government, 
which  announced  that  it  should  be  called  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  An  earthquake  occurred 
on  the  night  of  June  II.  It  extended  over  s 
wide  area,  including  all  the  French  Mediter- 
ranean coast  and  was  felt  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. It  was  most  severely  felt  at  Bouches- 
du-RhOne.  Fifty-flve  per&ons  were  reported 
killed,  and  t)ie  village  of  Saint  Cannat  was 
destroyed.  M.  Bompard,  formerly  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  was  appointed  to  succeed  M. 
Constans  at  Constantinople  in  June.  The 
Nancy  exhibition  was  opened  by  M.  Barthoa, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  on  June  19.  Tlie 
bicentenary  of  Malplaquet  was  eelebr^»d  on 
September  12  by  leading  French  citizens,  and 
a  memorial  column  or  stone  made  by  the 
sculptor  Theunissen,  engraved  with  flags  and 
the  portrait  of  Villars,  was  erected.  Disturb- 
ances occurred  at  Hazebrouck  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Nord,  and  a  workingman's  house 
was  wrecked.  In  April  the  button  strike  was 
arbitrated,  but  without  avail,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  month  it  became  general.  In  Us  speech 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  Gambetta  statue  at  Nioe 
on  April  25,  51.  Clemenceau  referred  to  the 
nation's  peril  in  the  present  emergency  and 
said  that  France  would  perish  if  she  allowed 
public  servants  to  interrupt  its  service  by  acts 
of  violence.  -  The  General  Confederation  of 
Labor,  under  the  influence  of  its  revolutionary 
element,  appointed  August  30  for  an  anti- 
militarist  congress.  The  anti -militarist  move- 
ment appeared  to  be  gaining  strength,  and  as 
proof  of  its  effectiveness,  the  fact  was  cited  that 
the  number  of  young  soldiers  who  failed  to  join 
the  colors  increased  from  4567  in  1906,  to 
11,782.  This  was  Attributed  to  the  agitaticm 
in  large  towns  where  the  General  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor  had  distributed  among  the  troops 
many  thousands  of  anti -militarist  pamphlets. 
There  were  many  complaints  of  espionage  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year.  These  cases  were 
under  investigation  early  in  September. 
Swarms  of  spies  were  said  to  Infest  the  eastern 
and  frontier  districts.  It  was  suspected  that 
the  recent  theft  of  s  machine  gun  oonld  be 
traced  to  German  sources,  and  that  the  gun 
was  actually  in  the  possession  of  OermaA 
military  authorities. 

The  bad  condition  of  the  Paris  streets, 
owing  to  the  slackening  of  the  work  of 
improvement  and  of  repaving,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  complaint,  as  was  also  the  con- 
dition of  the  telephone  service.  M.  Mllleraad, 
the  new  Minister  of  Public  Works,  declared  his 
intention  to  reform  the  Paris  telephone  serv- 
ice. In  the  summer  the  Duke  of  Orleana 
started  on  the  Bcigica  for  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, to  continue  his  soundings  of  1005.  The 
King  of  Italy  was  cliosen  as  arI)itrator  in  the 
dispute  lietwcfln  France  and  Mexico,  as  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Clipperton  Islands.  The 
Czar,  who  visited  Cherbourg  on  July  31,  was 
cordially  received  and  presents  and  compliments 
were  interchanged.  The  deserters  from  the 
Foreign  Legion  at  Casablanca  were  tried  and 
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found  guilty,  but  pardoned.  French  colonial 
expansion  iii  Africa  was  illustrated  by  the  sue- 
cesBful  military  opcrutiona  at  Adrar  which 
added  to  tlic  pretitige  already  gained  by  the 
French  arms  in  that  ref^ion,  the  capture  of 
the  capital  of  tlie  Wadai  dietrict.  The  execu- 
tion ol  Professor  Ferrer  (q.  v.)  by  the  Spanish 
goTernment,  occasioned  much  agitation  in  France 
(Bee  Spaix,  paragraplia  on  History) ,  and  a 
serious  riut  occuirud  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Spaniuli  Emhasay,  hi  reply  to  an  interpel- 
lation of  the  government,  on  the  subject  of 
Profeaaor  Ferrer,  by  the  Socialists,  M.  Pichon, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  declared  tliat  the  execu- 
tion was  purely  a  domestic  concern  of  the 
Spanish  ^vcrnment,  and  that  France  had  no 
right  to  interfere. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  public  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  tlic  very  sensational  mur- 
der trial  of  filme.  Steinheil,  charged  with  the 
icilling  of  her  husband  and  mother  in  May,  1908. 
It  was  held  before  the  Assize  Court  In  Novem- 
ber, and  resulted  in  acquittal.  The  case  was  of 
especial  importance  in  calling  attention  to  the 
need  of  reforming  French  judicial  procedure. 
The  Council  of  Ministers  on  November  25,  signed 
a  decree  for  an  extra-Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  question  of  reform.  M.  Bar- 
thou,  in  his  report  to  President  Falli<>res  de- 
clared judicial  procedure  out  of  date,  compli- 
cated, and  ill-adapted  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 
The  commission,  which  heg&a  its  sittings  No- 
vember 27,  drafted  a  measure  for  Bubmission  to 
the  Chamber.  It  proved  that  a  preliminary 
statement  of  the  charge  should  be  made  by  the 
public  prosecutor,  proposed  the  abolition  of  cross 
examination  by  the  presiding  judge,  and  drew 
up  rules  as  to  the  examinaUon  of  witneses  in 


court.  For  an  account  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment in  France,  see  SociALiau.  For  a  de- 
scription of  the  French  colonial  possessions,  see 
separate  articles  under  their  respective  titles. 
See  also  ABBiTUTniN,  International;  Stukeb 
AMD  Lockouts ;  Tariff;  Fbencu  Litebatube; 
Stock  BAtsiNo ;  Drama ;  Paintinq  ;  Sculp- 
ture; AEBO^f  Aunca  i  and  the  various  articles 
on  industries. 

VBJkHKLHSf  Sauusl  Bhoade.  A  rear-ad- 
miral (retired)  of  the  United  States  navy,  died 
February  24,  1908.  He  was  born  in  York,  Pa., 
in  1S25,  and  was  appointed  midshipman  in 
1841.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil  War,  and 
took  part  in  many  important  engagements,  in- 
cluding the  bombardment  of  the  forts  at 
Sewall's  Point.  In  1863  he  was  fleet  captain  of 
the  West  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  and  he 
took  part  in  the  naval  operations  in  Mobile  Bay 
in  18(15.  He  was  made  captain  in  1872,  com- 
mander in  1880,  and  rear-admiral  in  1885. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory  in  1884-5,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  European  station  1885-7.  I* 
the  latter  year  be  retired  after  forty-six  yean 
of  servkoe,  most  of  which  were  spent  at  sea. 

FBATSBNAI.  OBOAJnZATZONS.  A  title 
applied  to  those  secret  societies  which  maintain 
a  death,  sickness,  or  accident  fund  for  their 
members.  Many  of  these  societies  are  UDder 
the  surveillance  of  the  State  insurance  depart- 
ments, which  exact  from  the  governing  bodies 
such  statistical  information  as  tends  to  cheek 
Iwtrayal  of  trust.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal organizations  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States: 


Ben  Hur,  Tribe  of  , 

B'nal  B'rltl),  Independent  Order  of  

B'rlth  Abraham  Order  

Brotherhood  of  Amftrican  Yeomen  

Catholic  Henpvolent  LeRion  

Catholic  Knights  of  America  

Catholic  Mutual  BoneDt  Assoclatton  

Court  of  Honor  

Drulda,  United  Ancient  Order  of  

Ilagles,  Order  of  

Elks.  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  

Foresters,  Ancient  Order  of  

Foresters   of  America  

Foresters,  Independent  Order  of  

Fraternal  Brotherhood  

Fraternal  T'nior  of  America  

Golden  Cross,  United  Order  of  

HeptaROphs,  Improved  Order  of  

Hibernians  of  America.  Ancient  Order  of........ 

Irish  Catholic  Benevolent  Union  

Knights  and  Ladles  of  Honor.........  

Knights  of  Columbus   

Knights  of  Honor   

Knights  of  Malta.  Ancient  and  Illustrious  Order. 

Knlghte  of  the  Golden  Eagle  

Knights  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World  

Knlshts  of  the  Modem  Maccabees  

Ladles'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association  

Ladles  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World.....  

National  Union  

New  England  Order  of  Protection  

Order  of  Gleaners  

Protected  Home  Circle   

Rechabltes,  Independent  Order  of  

Red  Men,  Improved  Order  of  

Royal  League   

United  American  Mechanics,  Order  of  

United  American  Mechanics,  Junior  Order  of  

United  Worltmen,  Ancient  Order  of  

Woodmen  of  America,  f  mlernlty  of  Modern  

Woodmen  of  the  World  


Date  of 
foundation 

1894 
184S 
lfi5» 
1897 
1881 
1877 
1876 
1896 
1781 
1889 
1868 
1836 
1864 
1874 
1896 
1896 
1876 
1878 
1836 
1869 
1877 
1882 
1873 
1048 
187S 
1883 
1881 
1890 
1893 
1881 
1887 
1894 
18N6 
1842 
1763 
1883 
184G 
1863 
1S08 

1890 


Member- 
ship 

107,903 
86,164 
30,283 
104.176 
17.479 
19,000 
60.267 
64. £24 
30.3  to 
312,847 
304,8:p9 
41.116 
231, J66 
289,716 
42.000 
29.080 
I8.2»0 
7«.787 
2H>.000 
14.783 
91.000 
227.723 
21.603 
20,000 
86.668 
.  283,998 
167,737 
111.099 
163.909 
62.442 
67.1S7 
60.  KM 
66.940 
491.000 
4T6,430 

s».*a 

31.8E6 
tOl.W 
210.0M 
1.962.C73 
a$.2Si 
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TBENCE  AGADEKT. 

Vvaum. 


See  Academy, 


FBENCH  CANALS.  See  Canau. 

7BENCH  CONGO.  A  French  poaaesaion 
(total  area.  669,280  square  miles;  population  in 
1006,  10,000,000),  extendil^  along  the  west 
ooaat  of  equatorial  Afrioh  between  the  Belgian 
Congo  ana  the  German  Kamerun  eolony.  By 
decree  of  February  16,  ID06,  it  is  divided  into 
four  circumscriptions  forming  three  colonics: 
The  Gabun  Colony  (capital  Libreville),  with  an 
area  of  120,746  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  4,000,000;  the  Middle  Congo  Colony  (capital 
Braszaville),  area  170,265  square  miles,  popula- 
tion 3,000,000;  and  the  Ubanzi-Shari-Chad  Col- 
ony ( capital,  Fort-de-Poasel ) ,  area  (Ubanzi- 
Shari)  154,400  and  (Chad)  223,800  square 
miles ;  population  ( Ubaozi-Shari )  2,000,000 
and  (Chad)  1,000,000.  The  Chad  refpon  is  for 
some  purposes  administered  aa  a  territory.  The 
natives  are  mostly  negroes.  There  are  fifty- 
three  mission  schools,  with  about  3600  pupils. 
The  natives  cultivate  manioc;  the  Europeans, 
coffee,  \anilla,  and  cacao.  Valuable  woods  are 
found  in  the  forests,  as  is  also  rubber.  The 
Mindouli  mine  produced  1500  tons  of  chalcosine 
in  1906,  valued  at  about  450,000  francs.  Other 
iriinenla  found  are  gold,  copper,  and  iron.  The 
imports  (cotton  goods,  spirits,  ammunition,  to- 
bacco, rice,  salt,  etc.)  were  valued  in  1007  at 
15,162,000  francs  (France,  6,690,000  francs) ; 
the  exports  (ivory,  rubber,  cacao,  coffee,  ebony 
and  other  woods,  gum-copa.1,  and  palm-oil),  19,- 
504,000  francs  (France,  0,216,000  francs).  A 
railway  is  projected  to  connect  Libreville  with 
the  Congo.  The  total  length  of  telegraph  line 
in  operation  is  870  miles.  There  were  (1006) 
thirty-nine  post-olBces.  In  1906,  eighty-two  ves- 
sels of  116,306  tons  entered,  and  ninety-seven  of 
117,528  tons  cleared,  at  the  ports,  of  which  Li- 
breville is  the  chief.  The  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  1909  (general  budfcet)  balanced  at 
6377,000  francs,  against  6.434,985  in  1008,  The 
estimated  expenditure  of  France  on  the  French 
Congo  in  1000  was  3,502,313  francs.  The  debt 
stood  at  1,706,000  francs.  The  military  foroe 
consists  of  4177,  of  whom  322  are  Europeans. 
Tba  Middle  Congo  Colony  is  governed  by  an  ad- 
ninistrator-in-chief,  the  others  by  lieutenant- 
governors,  all  under  the  control  of  the  Commia- 
stoner-iieneral  (M.  Merlin  in  1900),  who  is  as- 
sisted by  a  secretary-general  and  a  council  of 
government. 

The  state  of  Kanem,  northeast  of  Lake  Chad 
(capital  Ma6),  and  Wadal  (capital  Abeshr;  area 
about  170,000  square  miles),  are  included  in  the 
Frendi  Congo. 

HiBToBT.  The  government  was  criticised  for 
maintaining  in  its  Congo  poaseasions  practically 
the  same  system  that  Belgium  was  so  severely 
blamed  for  maintaining  in  her  Congo  dominiona. 
This  criticism  was  acknowledged  by  those  famil- 
iar with  the  conditions  to  be  well  founded,  but 
assurance  was  given  that  the  system  would  be 
abandoned  as  soon  as  that  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
disappeared.  Considerable  progress  was  maaa 
in  ute  eonstruction  of  the  railway  from  upper 
Congo  to  the  central  African  lakes,  and  it  was 
expMted  that  communication  with  Katanga 
would  be  opened  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

FBENCH  GT7IANA,  or  Cayenne.  A 
French  colony  and  penal  settlement  on  tlie  north- 
east coast  of  South  America.  Area,  34,061 
square  miles;  population,  (1906),  30,117.  In 


1007  the  penal  population  numbered  6146.  Cap- 
ital and  only  seaport,  Cayenne,  with  12,426  in- 
habitants. There  are  twenty-four  primary 
schools,  with  about  2230  pupils,  and  a  college  at 
Cayenne.  Only  about  8800  acres  are  under  cul- 
tivation. The  crops  are  corn,  rice,  manioc,  cacao, 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  and  tolutcco.  Gold-mining 
(placer)  la  the  principal  industry.  In  1907. 
139,060  ounces  were  declared  for  entry  at  Cay- 
enne. Silver,  iron,  and  phosphates  are  also 
mined.  The  imports  and  exports  for  1007  were 
valued  at  14,013,078  and  12,331,702  francs,  re- 
spectively. A  few  roada  conne<^t  the  capital 
with  the  interior.  There  were  (1906)  twenty- 
one  poat-offioes.  A  mail  ateamer  from  Marti- 
nique touches  at  Cayenne  once  a  month.  In 
1907,  247  vessels  of  46,764  tons  entered  at  the 
port  The  local  budget  for  1908  balanced  at 
3,407,304  francs.  The  expenditure  of  France 
(budget  of  1900)  was  6,404,623  francs,  of  which 
6,221,800  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  penal 
settlement.  The  outstanding  debt  (1007)  was 
76,000  francs.  The  Bank  of  Guiana  has  capital, 
600,000  francs;  statutory  reserve  fund,  300,000. 
The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor,  (M. 
Rodier  in  1000),  assisted  by  a  privy  council  of 
five  monbers.  There  is  a  council-general  of  six- 
teen members,  and  the  colony  is  represented  in 
the  French  Parliament  by  one  deputy. 

VBENCH  017INEA.  A  French  colony  in 
French  West  Africa  (q.  v,),  lying  on  the  coast 
between  Portuguese  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone. 
Area,  02,240  square  miles;  population  (1000), 
1,407,770.  Capital,  Konakry  (about  7000  in- 
habitants), on  the  Isle  of  Tombo.  There  were 
in  1006  seventeen  government  achoola,  witli  1400 
pupils;  and  seven  mission  achoola,  with  220  pu- 
pils. The  chief  products  are  palm  oil  and  nuts, 
millet,  ground  nuts,  gum,  rubber,  and  coffee. 
Futa  Jallon  raises  cattle;  Bour6  and  Sik6  pro- 
duce gold  (16,864  grammes,  mlued  at  42,160 
francs  in  1906).  Imnorts  (1007),  16,344,215 
francs;  exports  (mainly  rubber,  cattle,  ground 
nuts),  16,080,746.  Length  of  railways  open  to 
traffic  (1008),  136  miles;  under  construction, 
229  miles.  The  railway  from  Konakry  to  the 
Niger  ia  nearly  completed  as  far  as  ICoumi — 
186  mijes.  A  highway  runs  from  Konakry  to 
the  Niger.  There  are  1512  miles  of  tel^raph 
line.  There  were  in  1007  31  poat-offlcea.  In 
1006,  470  vessels  of  474,554  tons  entered,  and 
443  of  466,610  tons  cleared  at  the  porta.  The 
loeal  budget  ( 1003)  balanced  at  4,036,000  francs. 
A  lieutonant-governer  (C.  M.  Liotard  in  1009) 
administers  the  colony,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Governor-General  of  French  West  Africa. 

PBSNCH  INDIA.  The  French  possessions 
in  India  have  a  collective  area  of  108  square 
miles,  and  a  population,  1008,  of  273,186; 
(1906,  277,723;  1891,  282,923).  Pondicherry 
(area  111  square  miles,  population,  1008,  174,- 
466) ,  the  chief  of  these  dependenciea,  is  on 
the  Coromandel  coaat,  85  miles  from  Madras. 
The  town  of  Pondicherry  has  46,887  inhabitants. 
Tlie  fortifications — once  strong,  but  destroyed  In 
the  war  with  England-— must  not  be  rebuilt,  and 
the  French  are  allowed  to  maintain  a  garrison 
suflleient  only  for  police  purposes.  The  minor 
settlements  arc  Chandermagore  (area  4  square 
miles,  population  26,831),  on  the  Hooghly,  17 
miles  from  Calcutta;  Kurikal  (area  51  aquare 
niilea,  population  5(i,505),  in  the  Kauvery  delta; 
Yanaon  (area  0  square  miles,  population  S005) 
in  the  Godavery  delta;  and  Mahfi  (area  23 
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■qnare  miles,  population  10^98),  on  the  Malabar  The  revenue  is  from  customa,  goTernment  monop- 

coast.   Rice  ana  pulse  are  cultivated.  The  chief  oliea,  indirect  taxes,  posts  and  telegraphs  Mid 

industry  is  cotton  spinning,  for  wlikh  there  are  railways.    The  oubstandiog  debt,  January  1, 

four  mills  employing  about  ffOOO  hands.    In  1907,  amounted  to  392,557,000  francs.  There  is 

1908  the  sea-borne  imports  were  valued  at  9,-  a  French  Bank  of  Indo-China.    The  French 

980,100  francs,  and  the  exports  at  27,293,450.  bud^t  for  1909  provided  13,209,529  francs  for 

The  chief  exports  are  ground  nuts,  cotton  goods,  Cochin-China  and   24,113,117   for  Annam  and 

and  oilcakes;  the  imports,  raw  cotton,  cotton  Tongking,  principally  for  military  purposes.  The 

goods,  seeds,  arid  pulse.    There  were  30  miles  military  force  in  1909  consisted  of  12,042  Euro- 

of  railway  In  1908,  connecting  Pondicherry  and  peans  and  14,492  natives.    Two  brigades  were 

Karikal  with  the  South  Incuan  Railway.    In  stationed  at  Tongking  and  one  at  Saigon  in 

1807  388  vessels  of  782,705  tons  entered,  and  Cochin-China.    The  naval  force  consists  of  1 

387  of  785,810  tens  cleared  at  the  three  ports —  armored  battleship,  3  armored  cruisers,  3  pro- 

Pondicberry,  Karikal,  and  Mah6.  The  estimated  tected  cruisers,  4  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  1  ar- 

revenue  for  1909  amounted  to  2,083,940  francs,  mored  gunboat,  12  torpedo-boats,  4  submarines, 

of  which  252,250  francs  was  contributed  by  and  a  number  of  Bmall  craft,  manned  by  about 

France.     Outstanding  debt,  January   1,   1907,  4500  men. 

705,963  francs.  The  colony  is  represented  in  Histobt.  A  punitive  expedition  was  reported 
the  French  Parliament  by  one  senator  and  one  at  the  end  of  January,  as  undertaking  the  sup- 
deputy.  There  is  an  elective  general  council,  presaion  of  the  pirates  which  infested  the  Wen-te 
The  Qovernor  In  1909  was  F.  E.  Levecque.  district  and  the  restoration  of  order  in  that 
PBSNCH  INDO-CHINA.     A  French  de-  region.    On  July  25  a  flght  occurred  with  the 


in  Tongking  (population  103,238).  The  coUec-  wounded,  including  a  captain  who  died  later.  Af- 
tive  area  is  estimated  at  about  309,979  square  terwards  the  French  blew  up  a  redoubt  inflicting 
miles,  and  the  popuUtion  (1906),  largely  of  *  'o^s  "PO"  rebels  estimated  at  25.  la 
the  Annamite  race,  at  16,315,063,  inclusive  of  February  the  French  Parliament  authorized  a 
about  16,500  French.    The  whole  country  is  un-  $11,000,000  on  the  Yunnan  Railway, 

der  a  governor-general  (1009,  A.  Klobukowski),  FBENCH  lilTEBATTTBE.  In  comparing 
assisted  by  a  secretary-general.  Each  state  is  the  year  1909  in  French  literature  with  the  two 
administered,  according  as  it  is  a  protectorate  preceding  years,  one  realizes  once  more  the 
or  a  direct  French  ecriony,  by  a  resident-supe*  specially  close  relation  between  Bocial  and  lit- 
rlor  or  a  lieutenant-governor.  French  Indo-  erary  life  in  France.  While  1907  and  1908  were 
China  has  been  rapidly  developed  since  1893  still  echoing  the  great  internal  struggles  of  the 
the  construction  of  public  works,  by  the  influx  Dreyfus  afl'air  and  of  the  question  of  separation 
of  capital  and  enterprise,  and  by  the  reorgan-  of  Church  and  -  State  with  all  the  social  prob- 
ization  of  the  finances.  Its  flnancial  and  polit-  lems  connected  indirectly  with  them  (France's 
ical  unity  was  Anally  established  in  1898.  Rice  Jeanne  D'Arc,  Bourget'e  L'^migr^,  Frapi&'s  Fig- 
in  the  most  important  article  of  production;  uranies,  etc.,)  the  year  1909  is  distinctly  a 
corn,  pepper,  silk,  cotton,  tea,  sugar  and  to-  year  of  general  good  will;  writers  endeavor 
btoeo  are  raised.  The  total  output  of  the  mines  rather  to  understand  the  standpoint  which  Is 
in  1007  was  valued  at  4,502,000  franca.  The  not  theirs  than  to  judge  it  and  pass  condetn- 
amount  of  coal  and  lignite  produced  was  320,-  nation.  Everybody  is  willing  to  make  eoncesslona 
000  tons;  sine  ore,  6000;  antimony,  310;  tin  and  suggest  concessions.  The  amount  of  litera- 
and  wolfram,  128 ;  gold,  56  kilos.  About  one-fifth  ture  which  is  not  didactic  has  grown ;  and  such 
of  the  foreign  trade  is  transit  trade  pasfiing  to  works  written  for  the  mere  entertainment  of  the 
and  from  the  Yunnan  treaty  "port"  of  Mengtz  reader  are  often  among  the  very  best.  Only 
through  Tongking.  The  total  imports  amounted  in  one  domain  an  exception  might  be  made: 
in  1908  to  287,388,425  francs;  exports  244,-  the  political  uneasiness  in  Europe  has  caused 
102,325.  The  chief  articles  of  export  were  the  patriotic  note  to  be  sounded  in  connection, 
valued  In  1907  as  follows:  Rice,  154,416,000  with  the  question  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  SCT- 
francs;  tin,  12,812,000:  flsh,  11,536,000;  cotton,  eral  novels  of  a  rather  flghting  spirit. 
11,243,000;  pepper,  6,431,000;  com.  4,062,000;  Dbaua.  As  the  drama  in  1909  Is  treated 
coal,  8,967,000;  skins,  3,679,000.  The  principiU  more  fully  under  a  special  heading,  need  w<e 
imports  are  metal  manufactures,  cotton  manu-  only  recall  a  few  of  the  most  important  pro- 
factures  and  yarns,  jute  l>ags,  liquors,  machinery,  ductions  of  the  French  stage.  The  th^Stre  d 
petroleum,  silk  goods,  paper,  and  opium.  The  thf^se  is  in  favor  with  the  great  playwrights, 
total  length  of  railways  open  to  trafBc,  Decern-  Hervieu's  Connais-toi  is  a  plea  for  moral  indul- 
ber  31,  1908,  was  809  miles,  total  trackafje,  gence,  reminding  one  of  Moli^re's  Mimnthrope, 
1064  miles;  the  cost  of  construction  is  estimated  except  that  the  hero  is  not  a  ridiculous  Al- 
at  130,887,062  francs.  The  lines  under  conBtmc-  ceste,  but  a  really  superior  man,  so  good  him- 
tHm  or  projected  have  a  total  length  of  about  self  that  he  cannot  believe  In  human  weakness 
630  miles.  All  the  railways  belong  to  the  gov-  until  he  sees  his  own  beloved  wife  threatened 
emment.  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  is  re-  by  sin;  then  he  understands  and  forgives.  H. 
ported  as  8438  miles,  with  284  offices.  There  Bataille's  i>candaJ«  is  another  play  with  humani- 
are  269  post-offices.  In  1907,  2718  vessels  of  2,-  tarian  tendencies.  Devore's  Page  hlanche  Is  a 
138,319  tons  entered,  and  2770  of  2.142.225  warning  to  well-intentioned  but  blind  parents 
cleared  at  the  ports.  There  ia  a  common  budget  who  bring  their  children  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
for  the  whole  dependency,  and  a  separate  budget  ways  of  the  world.  Wolf  and  T^eroux  in  Zto 
for  each  state.  The  general  budget,  which  In  Lya  mg^at  rather  advanced  views,  i.  e.,  that 
1000  balanced  at  75,081,400  francs,  provides  for  a  woman  who  does  not  marry  might  be  allowed 
military  and  judicial  services,  public  works,  and  compensation  in  free  love.  Among  psychological 
other  matters  common  to  the  states  as  a  whole,  dramas  the  most  discussed  were  Trarleux'a  Ia 
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dette  and  A.  Herman's  Troiiu  de  luae  <a  Btudy 
of  wealthy  foreigners  in  Paris).  Excellent 
comedies  are  Lavedan's  Hire,  Capus'a  L'Oiaeaa 
bieta^,  Kenard'a  La  Bigote,  tt.  de  Flers'  L'dne  de 
Buridan  (a  not  over-intelligent  young  inan  to 
whom  every  woman  takes  a  fancy),  Bernitoe'a 
Papilton  dit  Lyonnais  le  juste  (a  story  of  in- 
heritance). Senaational  was  the  famous  Areing 
Lupin,  Leblanc's  detective  drama.  Special  men- 
tion niuat  be  made  of  R.  Fanehois's  Beethoven, 
a  musical  drama  showing  the  musician  betrayed 
in  his  love,  by  nature  (becoming  deaf)  and  in 
his  family  affections,  but  on  hia  deathbed  con- 
soled by  the  apparition  of  his  immortal  daugh- 
ters, the  nine  symplioniea.  Jean  Hichepin  made 
a  poetic  drama  of  Demolder's  exquisite  Route 
d'Emeraude,  a  novel  -of  Dutch  life.  Joan  of 
Arc  has  iDfipired  a  drama  to  Em.  Moreau,  which 
was  acted  by  Sarah  Bernhardt.  The  ComMie 
Francaise  has  taken  up  BrieuxV  Robe  rouge 
{1901).  Verhaeren  has  published  his  two 
dramas,  Philippe  II.  and  Le  CloUre.  The  whole 
world  has  mourned  the  death  of  Coquelin  Afn6 
(January  22)  and  of  Ck>quelin  Cadet  (Febru- 
ary 8). 

FOBTBT.  There  has  been  some  good  add  orig- 
inal fanciful  poetry,  for  instance.  Cent  ballades 
by  Jaubert,  a  lively  revival  of  the  old  ballad  of 
Villon  and  La  Fontaine,  or  P.  Courtois's  De 
I'aurore  au  clair  de  lune,  in  which  appear  all  the 
popular  characters  of  French  songs,  Pierrot, 
Marlborough,  Cadet-Roussel,  Poliehinelle,  Fan- 
dore,  La  PalisBe,  etc.  In  general,  however,  the 
poeta  were  in  earnest  moods.  We  note  a  de- 
cidedly ethical,  even  Cornelian  attitude  to- 
wards life,  meant  evidently  as  a  reaction 
against  the  Nietzschean  attitude.  A.  Droin'e 
Le  collier  d'F.merande  and  V.  E.  Michelet's 
L'eapoir  merveilleuiB  both  praise  strcnj^th  and 
energy,  not  in  order  to  crush  the  weak,  how- 
ever, but  to  fight  our  lower  passions.  A. 
Delacour,  in  Le  bon  de  aoi,  preaches  the  vir- 
tue of  eelf-sacriflce,  especially  in  family  life] 
marriage  ought  to  be  a  means  to  rear  children, 
not  a  mere  means  of  egoistic  happiness  for  par- 
ents. E.  HoUande,  the  excellent  poet  in  La  vie 
passe,  combines  poems  destined  to  bring  com- 
fort to  those  struck  hard  by  destiny,  with  poema 
of  dignified  resignation  in  the  style  of  Vigny. 
An  original  attempt  is  made  by  E,  BlOmont,  in 
his  Beaux  rives  to  express  poetically  and 
mytholo{rical)y  the  dreams  of  the  praises  of  peo- 
ple; as  the  warlike  nations  have  created  gods 
that  express  their  aspirations,  or  as  agricultural 
people,  like  the  peasants  of  Russia,  have  given 
to  their  saints  a  specific  charnctpr,  so  our  work- 
ingmen  classes  outrht  to  inspire  a  new  folklore 
to  modern  poets;  call  it  superfitition  or  imagi- 
nation, the  popular  mind  delights  in  creating 
poetical  legends;  the  poet  must  beg  to  express 
them. 

A  clever  and  amusing  skirmish  between  pro- 
grcBBivea  and  conaerratives  in  the  realm  of 
poetry  ought  to  be  mentioned.  The  editor  of 
the  international  review  Pnrsia,  in  Milan,  M. 
Marinetti,  publishes  a  manifest  "  d'une  violence 
culbutante  et  incendiaire "  (they  are  his  own 
words)  in  favor  of  up  to  date  poetry;  he  will 
sing  the  noisy  modern  railroads  and  "  les  garea 
gloutonnes  avaleiises  de  serpents  qui  fument," 
the  "automobile  riiKissante  qui  a  I'air  de  courir 
Bur  de  la  mitraille,"  the  somorsanlt,  fighting  in 
atl  its  forms  .including  "  la  gifTlo  rt  le  coup  de 
poing,"  victories  that  will  bp  greater  than  the 
Tietorr  of   Samothrace;   he  sings  Futurism. 


When  the  Paris  Figaro  reproduced  this  exciting 
document,  poets  were  aroused  and  protested,  Mia* 
tral  among  others.  The  best  retort  is  that  hy 
the  French  review  Po4sie  in  Toulouse  opposing 
PrimiHviam  to  Futuritm,  i.  e.,  the  beauty  from 
the  earlieat  time  of  human  history,  as  well  as 
modern  beauty.  This  counter-manifest  is  well 
worth  reading. 

So  far  the  movement  called  "regionalism," 
i.  e.,  protest  against  the  idea  that  Paris  alone 
could  inspire  literature,  was  confined  to  novel- 
writing.  This  year  we  have  it  in  poetry,  not 
only  in  such  volumes  as  Verhaeren  s  Wllea  d 

fiignona  (Toute  la  Flandre).  but  in  collections 
ike  Van  Bever's  Pontes  du  Terroir,  V^an  and 
Gaubert's  Anthologie  de  I'amour  provensal, 
and  Jean  Amade's  Anthologie  oatalane. 

Among  the  increasing  number  of  women  poets^ 
no  new  original  talent  has  been  revealed.  Mme. 
Delarue  Madras  singa  ia  La  figure  de  Proue,  the 
proud  Xormans  sailing  south,  and  finding  among 
those  conquered  by  them  the  revelation  of  a 
world  of  the  mind  and  of  art.  Mmes.  de  Sor- 
mion  in  Tie  trUmpkante,  Dortzal  in  Le  jardin 
dea  diewe,  and  Barratin  in  Heures  de  brume, 
all  could  adopt  as  motto  the  tatter's  line  "  Soia 
la  grande  eroyante  et  la  grande  ouvri^re."  Mme. 
Picard's  La  Fresque  is  a  belated  production  in 
the  style  of  &rly  symbolism.  Three  poeta  who 
were  at  one  time  stars  of  the  Parnassian  School, 
died:  C.  Mend^a  (by  a  railroad  accident);  A. 
M^rat  (by  suicide),  and  Jean  Labor.  L^n 
Dierx,  elected  a  few  years  ago  by  his  colleagues 
in  France  "  Prini»  des  poWea,"  for  thirty  years 
a  modest  clerk  at  the  Ministry  of  Fublia  Instruo* 
tion,  has  now  retired  on  a  pension  of  $240  a 
year. 

The  Noatx.  It  is  here  especially  that  the 
large  output  referred  to  at  the  beginning  le 
noticeable;  there  was,  however,  no  aensational 
success.  Discrimination  and  classification  is  no 
easy  matter;  still  let  us  try:  Among  the  novela 
of  the  ordinary  type,  but  which  are  above  the 
average  value  in  point  of  art,  one  may  quot«t 
R.  Bazin's  Mariage  de  Mllr.  Ginnel,  daotylo- 
graphe,  and  Lichtenberger's  Un  drame  de  cater. 
The  latter  has  also  Petite,  one  of  those  child 
stories  that  made  his  reputation.  Of  the  so- 
called  psychological  novels,  probably  the  most 
admirca  by  connoiaaeurs  has  been  A.  Gide'a 
La  Porte  ^troitc.  It  could  be  defined  as  story 
of  protestant  love  asceticism.  Two  young  people, 
sincere,  earnest,  with  the  highest  aspirations, 
bring  about  their  own  unhappiness  by  this  vei7 
excess  of  conscience;  they  consider  that  not 
happiness  but  sanctity  is  the  goal  of  life,  and 
they  torture  themselves  atrociously,  until  finally 
the  girl  pretends  that  she  does  not  love  and  then 
dies  of  her  sacrifice,  while  the  young  man  learns 
of  her  saintly  deceit,  after  her  death,  by  a  diary. 
Paul  Margueritte's  La  flamme  relates  the  agony 
of  a  man  who  sees  his  dearly  beloved  wife  gradu- 
ally yielding  to  nervous  prostration;  both  her 
and  his  tortures  are  minutely  described,  and 
how  in  his  deep  need  of  human  affection,  the 
man  seeks  consolation  elsewhere,  but  in  Tain. 
Romain  Roland's  Antoinette  is  the  story  of  a 
touching  devotion  of  a  sister  to  her  brother. 
The  strongest  naturalistic  novel  is  J.  H. 
Rosny's  Marthe  Baraquin,  a  girl  in  a  large 
city's  slums,  struggling  against  the  worst,  the 
most  hopeless  of  nauseating  conditions.  'The 
end  ia  leas  gloomy  than  in  other  novela  from 
the  same  pen.  Xjet  us  now  come  to  the  very 
numerous  "romans  a  thtee."    Marcel  Freest 
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in  Pierre  et  ThMse  discusses  the  ethics  of  the  society.    Viffnaud's  La  Passion  de  Claude  Ber- 

modern  business  man  who  considers  the  law  an  titer  shows  the  vain  attempt  of  a  politician  who 

impediment  to  the  free  development  ol  his  in-  for  a  tong  time  struggles  to  set  to  the  ti^ 

dividuality  and  therefore  feels  no  remorse  in  honestly.    The  poet,  L.  le  Caraonnd  writes  a 

breafcii^  it.    His  wife,  Tbto&se,  an  excellent  witt^  satire  on  Let  Soutiena  de  I'Ordre,  priests, 

woman,  with  a  mind  not  brood  enough  to  view  magistrates,  judges,  sll  canvassing,  arranging, 

things  in  this  light,  does  feel  remorse,  but  is  cheating.    At  the  end  an  old  man,  satisfied  that 

overawed  by  the  prestige  of  the  powerful  man.  all  those  people  who  talk  so  much  are  simply 

G<fniaux,  in  Forces  de  la  vie  offers  a  somewhat  deceiving  the  poor,  throws,  in  disgust,  in  the 

similar  case.    Two  men  with  modern  ideas  es-  box  a  Iwllot  where  the  name  of  a  candidate  is 

tablish  a  flourishing  industry  in  Bret^gne,  face  replaced  by  the  word  of  Cambronne.    We  pass 

to  face  to  the  Celtic  monuments,  respected  with  rapidly  exotic  novels,  like  Loti's  La  mort  de 

a  sort  of  superstition  as  the  sacred  witnesses  PhiUe  (in  Egypt)  or  Nolly's  amusing  fltdn  le 

of  a  past  which  one  ought  not  to  violate.    In  Maboul   (in  Annam) ;   novels  discussing  the 

spite  of  th«  vigorous  opposition  of  bigot  peas-  oriental  question  and  stru^le  of  races,  like 

ants  and  sentimental  artists  they  succeed.  .   .   .  Farr^re's  La  batailte  (showing  admirably  how 

The  vigorous  dialectic  of  the  author  will  ren-  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  quietly  take  advantage 

der  somewhat  uneasy  those  who  think  that,  in  of  our  mania  for  civilizing  them,  in  order  to  get 


modern  life,  while  Guet'a  Victoire  tells  strik-  O.  d'Esparbds's  Le  vent  du  boulet  (history  of  a 
ingly  the  story  of  a  workingman  who,  taking  soldier  of  Napoleon  I.);  Herman's  CoKfideneet 
advantage  of  modem  means  of  s^-education*  ^une  hiehe  (supposed  memoirs  of  the  Second  Em- 
rises  to  the  position  of  owner  of  a  great  indus-  pire) ;  scientific  novels,  like  J.  ClarOtie's  L'oh- 
trial  undertaking;  but  at  the  same  time  he  setaion  (a  case  of  double  personality);  novels 
loses  contact  with  his  own  people,  his  wife  de-  depicting  theatrical  life,  like  Ginisty*8  J^n- 
serta  him,  no  longer  understanding  him.  The  cine;  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
divorce  problem  was  approached  in  a  new  way  specially  Ohnet's  Mortage  AmMcain,  with  a 
by  two  excellent  writers:  suppose  free  love  be  first-class  captain  of  industry  of  Yankee  origin; 
adopted,  which  is  meant  to  better  conditions  for  the  book  is  bristling  with  all  sorts  of  exciting 
m>men,  what  would  happen  f  E.  Rod  in  Le*  adventures,  and  is  a  flne  specimen  of  a  "  rat- 
Uni$  shows  a  father  who  does  not  marry,  but  tling"  story  with  nothing  to  it.  Tinseau's  Bur 
simply  "  unites "  his  daughters  to  men ;  now,  lea  deua  rivet  is  an  infl^«ly  superior  prtidue- 
the  latter  no  longer  feeling  bound  by  law,  the  tion,  drawing  an  interesting  parallel  between 
one  deceives  his  wife,  the  second  robs  her,  and  France  and  Canada,  not  always  to  the  disad- 
the  third  ill-treats  her.    L.  Lefcbvre  in  Le  eou-  vantage  of  the  latter. 

pie  invincible  studies  the  case  of  two  good  peo-  The  usual  embarrassing  crop  of  novels  by 
pie  absolutely  devoted  to  each  other,  and  de-  women:  a  remarkable  wealth  of  talents  with  a 
pending  upon  each  other  absolutely;  but  even  no  less  remarkable  lack  of  original  philosophy, 
then  the  results  arc  bad;  as  they  are  not  mar-  Mme.  Marni's  really  strong  Souffrir  adds  one 
ried,  the  woman  lives  in  constant  fear  lest  some*  more  to  the  list  of  novels  in  which  women,  mis- 
thing  may  happen  to  break  their  happiness;  sIm  erably  crushed  by  brutal,  untrue,  cowardly  men, 
suffers  more  than  an  unhappily  married  woman,  are  angels  of  courageous  abnqn^tion  and  resig- 
Ren^  Boylesve  in  La  jeune  fille  bien  ^lev^e  nation.  Mme.  Nerval's  Cicl  rouge  is  a  case  of 
shows  the  tragic  results  of  a  too  lofty  educa-  the  same  nature,  a  woman  having  made  a  bad 
tion,  B9  it  creates  expectations  which  life  does  choice;  she  finds  consolation  in  the  company 
not  fulfill.  Another  group  is  that  of  patriotic  of  a  delicate  young  poet,  who  is  then  slain  by 
or  chauvinistic  novels.  Maurice  Barr^a's  ex-  the  husband,  and  the  wife,  for  the  sake  of  the 
tremely  artistic  Colette  Baudoche  is  one  of  the  child,  consents  to  live  on  with  the  mur- 
best  books  of  the  year.  A  typical  German  profes-  derer.  D.  Lesueur's  Le  droit  A  ta  force  main- 
sor  comes  to  Alsace  with  pan-German  istic  ideas,  tains  that  a  woman  has  a  right  to  have  recourse 
but  he  is  won  over  to  the  ofher  side  by  the  dis-  to  might  against  the  inevitable  brutal  roan, 
tinction  and  reflnement  of  the  conquered  people,  when  law  does  not  protect  her.  By  none  of 
especially  by  the  charming  Colette;  the  latter,  these  writers  the  really  interesting  pn^Iem  is 
however,  does  not  complete  her  work  of  con*  treated:  why — at  least  In  their  works — such 
version,  for  when  the  professor  proposes  to  her,  capital  women  invariably  marry  such  capital 
she  declares  that  the  country  in  mourning  fools  or  brutes.  But  this  literature  shows  that 
stands  between  them.  Aderer,  in  Le  drapeau  writers  of  both  sexes  agree  at  least  on  one  point, 
de  la  foi  treats  a  similar  case  in  connection  with  i.  e.,  that  woman  is  certainly  the  most  interest- 
thc  Franco-Prussian  war.    The  "  regionialist "  ing  half  of  humanity. 

movement  has  inspired  a  deeply  moving  picture  Many  volumes  of  short  stories  of  unusual 
by  E.  Bouloc,  in  Let  Pagdt  (peasants);  they  interest:  H.  Rosny  in  Hymphfe  has  two  pre- 
are  the  peasants  who,  thanks  to  the  French  historic  love  stories,  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  based 
Revolution,  became  landowners,  and  now  at  the  on  thorough  anthropological  researches.  Frapi^ 
coat  of  great  sacrifices  and  energy,  try  to  remain  publishes  a  volume  called  Wame  Pri^ciat,  real- 
true  to  their  farms  and  striiggle  against  the  istics  as  usual.  Haraucourt's  Trumaille  et 
tendency  to  leave  the  country  for  the  city  life.  Pflicire  are  two  stories,  the  first  of  a  peasant, 
II.  Bordeaux's  La  Croittt^e  dea  chcmint  is  a  work  envied  and  persecuted  liecause  he  is  more  sue- 
of  sentimentnli.'^m,  and  unbearable  moralising  ccasful  than  his  neighbors,  the  second  (which 
character.  As  a  counterpart  to  those  national  reminds  one  of  Flaubert's  Coeur  timple  in 
novels,  there  arc  some  which  point  out  defects  treatment)  tells  of  a  poor  harmless  huriMind, 
of  modem  French  soeiety:  In  L'or.  V.  Mar-  henpecked  by  a  terror  of  a  wife,  who  flnaHy 
gueritte  gives  a  striking  description  of  tlie  lore  drives  him  insane.  Anatnle  France  also  touehra 
for  Mammon  invading  the  different  strata  of  the  feminine  question  from  the  man's  pcunt  of 
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▼iew,  but  he  strikes  tHe  note  of  satire  instead 
of  drama.  In  Les  aept  femmes  de  Barbe  bleue 
et  autrea  eontea  merveilleux,  be  claims  to  have 
discovered  a  document  giving  the  true  story  of 
Bluebeard,  vlio  was  shamelessly  slanderedi  the 
real  fact  is  that  he  was  the  sweetest  and  most 
unfortunate  husbaifd,  who  could  not  find  a  de- 
cent wife;  the  whole  trouble  was  that  be  loved 
bis  wives  too  much  and  they  took  advantage  of 
his  shyness:  The  first  was  showing  bears  at 
a  fair  before  she  made  him  marry  her,  the  sec- 
ond was  a  drunkard,  the  third  smelled  of  onions, 
the  fourth  was  too  hospitable,  the  fifth  was  a 
fool,  the  sixth  a  liar,  and  the  seventh  a  cruel 
being  who  finally  had  him  slain  by  her  brothers. 
Keedlesa  to  say  th^  w«>e  shrewd  enough  to 
lay  all  the  blame  at  the  door  of  tbeir  nctim. 
The  lighter  vein  in  sbort  story  was  also  adopted 
in  Kahn's  Conteg  hollandais  (Dickens's  style), 
in  Bergerat's  Contet  de  Caliban  (a  sort  of  wager 
in  the  Boccaccio  manner  to  tell  risky  things 
with  such  art  that  they  become  exquisite) ; 
Keim  tells  fantastic  stories  in  his  Contes  hy~ 
poth^tiqueB.  A  posthumous  work  of  Villiers  de 
i'lsle  Adam,  Dernien  Contea  (ronumesque  and 
wild)  must  also  be  mentioned.  Very  entertain* 
ing  are  Tristan  Bernard's  Veill^ea  d'un  chauf- 
feur. The  prix  Goncourt  went  to  the  brothers 
Marius  and  Ary  Leblond,  for  tbeir  volume  Ett 
France. 

Meuoibes.  None  particularly  important  this 
year.  The  following  deserve,  however,  to  be 
named.  Baucbard,  Les  i^v/mements  de  1870-71, 
memoirs  of  the  Commune,  by  a  grown  boy.  Mme. 
Alphonse  Daudet.  Houvenirs  d'u«  groupe  lit- 
t^rairet  Fr.  Coppj^'s  BowoenirM  cTun  Paritien 
(in  the  ''Annales"). 

LrfERATURE.  Of  special  importance  are; 
Brunot's  3d  Vol.  of  Histmre  de  la  langue  fran- 
Caine.  BMier's  2d  Vol.  of  bis  Lrfjendes  (^pw/ucs. 
G.  Boisaier's  L'Acadi^mie  fran(;aise  de  I'ancien 
regime  ( posthumous  work ) .  The  period  of  Ro- 
manticism is  much  studied  both  in  reviews  and 
books,  e,  g.,  Souriau.  Ndpomuc^ne  Itemercier; 
SMt^,  O^nacle  de  la  Muse  /rancatM/  Boulenger, 
Marceline  Desbordea  Valmore  ( in  which  we 
learn  tbat  her  famous  Olivier  was  the  pfiet 
Latouche).  Of  M^rim^s  friend  are  published 
some  Lettreg  de  V  Inconnue.  The  posthumous 
works  of  Baudelaire  were  issued.  Doumic  has 
a  Oeorge  Sand,  Fcrney  an  HippoUjte  Taine 
{crowned  by  the  Academy ) ,  Jean  Dornis  an 
Essai  sur  Leconte  de  Lisle,  J.  Bertaut,  La  lit- 
t^rature  feminine  tPaujourd^hui. 

Famous  dates  were  commemorated.  Among 
others  the  bicentenary  of  Port  Rc^l.  Great  fes- 
tivities were  organized  to  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Mireille'a  publication,  and  Mis- 
tral's statue  was  dedicated  at  Aries  in  presence 
of  the  original.  The  fourth  centenary  of  Cal- 
vin's birth  was  the  occasion  of  a  world  manifes- 
tation in  honor  of  Protestantism,  Ex-President 
Roosevelt  being  the  honorary  president  of  the 
Conuntttee  of  the  Monument  of  the  Keforma- 
tion.  Paris  celebrated  the  .'iOth  anniversary  of 
the  first  volume  of  Victor  Hugo's  Li^gende  dea 
ti^cles.  No  end  of  monuments  were  erected,  to 
Du  Betlay,  to  Regnard,  to  A.  de  Vigny,  to  Bar- 
bey  d'Aurevilly,  to  GuPrin,  etc.,  etc. 

The  French  Acadrmy  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing members:  Aicard,  Brieux,  Charmcs, 
Doumic,  Poincar<^.  and  PrPvost. 

FBENCH  SAHABA.  By  a  convention  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Franee,  the  former 
recognized  the  right  of  France  to  all  territory 


west  of  the  Nile  basin,  which  practically  in- 
cludes the  entire  desert  of  Sahara  (exclusive 
of  the  Libyan  Desert),  and  the  State  of  Wadai. 
The  French  Sahara  may  be  roughly  estimated 
at  a  million  and  a  half  square  miles  and  the 
population  at  800,000.  A  line  of  posts  for  the 
safeguarding  of  caravans  extends  from  Cape 
Blanco  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  oasis  of  Bilma, 
north  of  Lake  Chad.  Bilma  is  an  important 
source  of  salt  and  sends  most  of  the  output  to 
the  Sudan. 

There  is  a  Bank  of  West  Africa,  with  a 
capital  of  6,835,000  francs  and  reserve  funds  of 
264,000. 

FRENCH    80MAXI    COAST.    A  French 

Srotectorate  lying  between  Eritrea  and  British 
omaliland  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Capital, 
Jibuti  (population  about  11,000,  of  whom  600 
are  Europeans).  Area  46,320  square  miles; 
population  of  the  Danakil,  or  the  Somali  race, 
208,061.  A  mission  school  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls  were  opened  at  Jibuti  in  1902,  with  60 
pupils.  The  industries  are  insignificant,  with 
the  exception  of  the  coast  fisheries.  The  im- 
ports ( principally  cotton  goods) ,  which  arc 
chiefly  in  transit  to  Abvssinia,  amounted  in 
1907  to  15,855,647  francs,  of  which  .1,950,218 
came  frojn  France;  exports  (chiefly  colTee, 
ivory,  and  hides),  23,091,018  francs,  of  which 
1,406,607  went  to  France.  There  were  in  1908 
193  miles  of  railway.  Much  of  the  traffic  which 
formerly  passed  by  way  of  Zailah  and  Aden 
now  goes  by  the  Jibuti-Harrar  Railway,  which 
has  been  open  to  traffic  since  December  2fl,  1002, 
between  Jibuti  and  Dir&Dawa,  the  station  for 
Harrar  proper.  There  are  four  post-offices. 
The  local  budget  for  1008  balanced  at  1,101,- 
800  francs.  The  estimated  expenditure  of 
France  on  the  protectorate  for  1909  was  502,- 
500  francs.  In  1907  ( exclusive  of  Arab  and 
Indian  craft),  218  vessels  of  375,703  tons  en- 
tered, and  218  of  376,302  tons  cleared,  nt 
Jibuti.  The  country  is  administered  iiy  a  gov- 
ernor assisted  by  a  privy  council.  The  Gov- 
ernor in  1009  was  M.  Pascal;  the  envoy  to  the 
Emperor  Menelik  of  Abyssinia,  M.  Brice. 

TBElTCH  WEST  AFBICA.  A  dependency 
of  France  divided  into  colonies,  etc.  (decree  of 
1004),  as  follows:  Senegal,  French  Guinea, 
Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  Upper-Sen  egal-Niger, 
Mauritania  (territory),  and  the  Military  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Niger  (qq.  v.).  The  total  area  is 
estimated  at  1,510,514  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1906),  8,811,849.  A  uniform  system  of 
education  has  been  devised,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  director  of  education  for  the  whole 
of  French  West  Africa.  Over  10,600  children 
are  receiving  elementary  instruction;  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  schools  for  1906  was  estimated 
at  1,252,000  francs.  The  imports  (94,801,549 
francs  in  1907),  are  chiefly  food-stufTs,  textiles, 
and  beverages;  the  exports  (79,763,305  francs), 
fruits,  oils,  and  oil  seeds.  There  were  (Decem- 
ber 31,  1908)  970  miles  of  railway.  A  general 
budget  has  been  created,  to  be  estimated  by  the 
Governor-General  in  council,  which  applies  the 
funds  derived  from  the  customs  and  navigation 
duties  of  the  constituent  colonies  to  the  ex- 
penses common  to  all.  The  separate  colonies 
have  at  tbeir  dL-ipoaition,  fbereuire.  only  their 
internal  revenues;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
been  relieved  of  many  expenses  which  have  been 
transferred  to  the  general  budget.  Provi-iinn 
is  also  made  therein  for  subventions  to  colonies 
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in  need  of  flnancial  aaiiistance.  The  f^pneral 
budget  for  1000  balanced  at  82,175,000  francs, 
affainBt  61^02,000  in  1008.  The  expenditure 
of  France  on  the  entire  territory  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  budget  for  1000,  to  16,340,387 
francB,  mainly  for  military  purpoBea.  Tlie  out- 
standing debt,  January  1,  1907,  waa  68,049,000 
francB.  There  is  a  Bank  of  West  Africa,  with 
a  capital  of  5,895,000  francs  and  reserve  fund 
of  264,000,  The  use  of  French  money  is  com- 
pulsory. The  military  force  of  8056  includes 
eOOS  Europeans.  Each  of  their  five  colonies  is 
under  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  Mauritania 
under  a  commissioner ;  these  are  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Cover  nor -Gpneral  (A.  W. 
Merland-Ponty  in  190!)},  who  resides  at  Dakar, 
a  fortified  naval  station  in  Senegal. 

Hostilities  were  reported  in  August  in  the 
upper  region  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  where  the 
French  military  expedition  of  June  was  opposed 
by  the  natives.  Fighting  was  reported  in 
December  betvoen  the  French  and  tribesmen 
near  Belma,  a  frontier  post  west  of  Tibesti,  and 
also  in  the  region  lying  between  the  Algerian 
outposts  flifd  the  French  Niger  territory  in 
West  Africa. 

FBIENDSf  The;  or  the  Societt  of 
Fbie:!<ds,  often  called  Quaeeks.  A  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  which  resulted  from  the 
preaching  of  George  Fox  about  1647.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  four  bodies  of  the  de- 
nomination, the  Bo-cslled  Orthodox,  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  to  whom  the  name 
Hicksite  is  sometimes  given  by  those  outside  of 
the  denomination,  the  Wilburite,  and  the 
Primitive.  They  dilTer  chiefly  in  matters  of 
church  administration.  In  point  of  numbers 
the  largest  branch  is  the  Orthodox,  which 
numbered  in  1909  99,023  communicants,  with 
1341  ministers  and  668  monthly  meetinge. 
This  branch  of  the  denomination  is  strongest 
in  the  States  of  the  Middle  West.  It  has  four- 
teen yearly  meetings  in  the  United  States  and 
one  in  Canada.  Thirteen  of  these  are  combined 
in  a  federation  known  as  the  Five  Years'  Meet- 
ing. The  next  meeting  of  this  body  will  be  in 
1912  at  Indianapolis.  The  Orthodox  branch 
has  12  colleges  under  its  control,  the  best  known 
of  which  are  Haverford  College  for  men.  Earl- 
ham  College  for  men,  and  Bryn  Mawr  for 
women.  The  most  important  event  during  the 
year  was  the  reopening  of  Pickering  College  in 
New  Market,  Ontario,  Canada.  The  former 
Pickering  College  waa  burned  five  years  ago.  A 
new  secretary,  employed  by  the  American 
Frienda'  Board  of  Foreign  Misaions,  spent  the 
early  months  of  1009  visiting  mission  stations 
in  Jamaica,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  has  in  round 
numbers  20,000  members,  with  183  annual  meet- 
ings. It  has  seven  yearly  meetings  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  Society  has 
under  its  auspices  Swarthmore  College  at 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  with  thirteen  preparatory  and 
twelve  secondary  schools  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
Its  schools  nnd  colleges  are  all  co-educational. 
In  1908  a  new  monthly  meeting  waa  established 
in  Pasadena,  California,  the  first  of  its  kind 
belonging  to  this  branch  of  Friends  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  In  July,  1910,  the  Riennial  Gen- 
eral Conference  will  be  held  in  Ocean  Crove, 
New  Jersey.  Tlie  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
carries  on  active  philanthropic  work,  pspeciallv 
in    the   line   of   temperance.   The  Wilburite 


branch  had  in  1900  about  4S00  communicants, 
with  38  members.  It  has  seven  yearly  meet- 
ings, each  of  which  is  independent,  relations  be- 
tween tiiem  being  maintained  by  an  annual  ex- 
change of  epistles.  The  Primitive  body  is  very 
small.  It  numbers  about  235  communicants 
and  11  churches.  The  Orthodox  body  maintains 
missions  in  12  countries,  and  contributions  are 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  about  115  mission- 
aries nnd  200  native  workers.  Among  the  in- 
stitutions maintained  by  this  body  are  the 
Frienda*  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Frankford, 
Pa.;  the  German  Dispensary  and  Hospital;  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Sick  and  In- 
digent; and  the  West  Philadelphia  Hospital  for 
Women.  Homes  for  the  agpd,  widows  and 
orphans  are  also  maintained.  The  official 
organ  of  the  Orthodox  Frienda  is  The  American 
Friend,  published  in  Philadelphia.  The  Reli- 
gious Socipty  of  Friends  publishes  the  Frienda' 
Inlelligcnccr,  also  located  in  Philadelphia. 

FBITH,  William  Powell.  An  English 
artist,  especially  known  as  a  figure  and  genre 
painter,  died  Novcmlwr  2,  1009.  He  was  bom 
near  Rijion  in  Yorkshire.  1810,  and  studied  In 
Bass's  Art  School  in  Bloomsbury.  In  1840  he 
exhibited  his  "  Malvolio  before  the  Countess 
Olivia,"  which  attracted  considerable  attention. 
His  "Village  Pastor,"  painted  in  1845,  made 
him  an  associate  member  of  the  Academy.  For 
some  time  after  he  continued  to  paint  in  a 
similar  vein,  producing  "  The  Parting  Inter- 
view of  Ijeicester  and  the  Countess  Amy," 
"The  Coming  of  Age,"  "Pope  Making  Love  to 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,"  etc.  In  1853 
he  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician  and  shortly 
thereafter  he  began  the  "Portraiture  of  the 
Humorous  Aspects  of  an  English  Crowd." 
Among  the  best  known  of  his  pictures  is  his  "  Life 
at  the  Seaside,  Ramsgate,"  which  was  purchased 
by  Queen  Victoria.  His  "  Derby  Day,"  painted  in 
185S,  was  a  vivid  representation  of  this  English 
carnival  and  was  executed  with  admirable  effect. 
He  painted,  as  a  commission  from  Queen  Vic- 
toria, in  1805,  "The  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales."  Among  his  later  works  &re :  "  The 
Railway  Station?'  "The  Road  to  Ruin"  (1878), 
and  "  The  Private  View  of  the  Royal  Academy  " 
(1881).  He  published  in  1887  a  volume  en- 
titled ity  Autobiography  and  Reminiscences, 
and  in  the  following  year  published  a  second 
volume,  entitled  Further  Rcminiacencea. 

TBUIT.    QROWINO    XNDUSXKT.  See 

AOBICITI-TUBE  AND  HoSTICDLTL'BE. 

FUNGICIDES.    See  BoTAHT. 

OALLIFET,  Gaston  Alexardbe,  Auquste, 
Marquis  de.  A  French  military  officer,  died 
July  8.  1909.  He  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1830. 
In  18r»3  he  was  commissioned  sub  lieutenant, 
and  he  fought  with  such  distinction  in  the 
Crimean  War  that  he  was  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  Emperor.  In  1802  he  was  transferred  to 
the  staff  of  the  general  in  command  of  the 
Mexican  exjiedition,  and  was  severely  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Pucbla,  He  saw  service,  in  tne 
same  year,  in  Algiers,  and  again  in  1868.  He 
was  m.T,<k'  fomntander  of  a  brigade  in  the  Franco- 
German  War,  and  was  among  those  who  sur- 
rendered at  Sedan.  Following  the  war  he  was 
elTpclive  in  suppressing  tlie  C'limmune,  and  in 
1872  ho  took  cliiirge  of  tlie  El  Goteah  expedition 
to  crush  revolting  tribes  in  Africa.  General 
de  Gallifet  was  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  tiie  Uepublic,  and  he  became  a  personal  friend 
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of  Gambetta.     He  was  given  commnnd  of  a  vetoed  by  the  (lovernor  of  Washinf^ton,  but  at 

division  in  1876  and  of  an  army  corpa  in  1879.  the  extra  session  a  general  law  was  Anally  an- 

He  greatly  improved  the  methods  of  cavalry  aoted  on  August  23.  In  Texas  the  bill  passed  at 

manoeuvres,  and  he  was  called  the  greatest  the  regular  session,  but  was  vetoed  and  the 

cavalry  officer  of  his  time.   In  1894  be  retired  measure  passed  at  the  second  extra  session  failed 

from  active  service,  but  he  became  conspicuous  of  ap^^oval  by  the  Governofi  but  was  filed  in 

in  the  Dreyfus  affair.   He  entered  the  Waldeok-  the  omoe  (rf  the  Secretary  of  State  and  became 

Rousseau  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  War,  chiefly,  he  a  law  without  the  Governor's  signature.'  In 

said,  "  in  order  to  keep  the  Dreyfus  affair  in  California  uncertainty  was  caused  by  the  new 

the  proper  path,  neltter  for  nor  i^alnst  the  deer  law,  due  to  the  fact  that  through  some 

accused."  mistake  the  bill  signed  by  the  Governor  was 

aALLOWAT,  Chakleb  Birrra.    An  Ampri-  different  from  the  bill  actually  passed  by  the 

can  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  legislature,  but  it  was  nevertheless  declared  to 

South,  died  on  May  12,  1909.   He  was  born  in  •»  •             t*>e  only  one  which  had  received 

Kosciusko,  Miss.,  in  1849.   He  graduated  from  executive  approyal  A  confusion  somewhat  stml' 

th«  University  of  Mississippi  in  1868,  and  in  l**"  regarding  the  elk  statute  in  Wyoming  was 

the  same  year  entered  the  Mississippi  Confer-  ^Auaed  by  the  fact  that  a  section  of  the  new 

ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    He  c'ow*  ^^e  season  until  1918,  while  another 

served  in  various  churches  in  hU  native  State,  section  provides  an  open  season  from  Beptem- 

From  1882  to  1886  lie  was  editor  of  the  New  25  to  November  30,  and  still  another  section 

Orleans  ChrUtian  Advocate.   In  the  latter  year  suthorues  the  holder  of  ui  ordinary  or  specUl 

he  was  made  bishop.    He  was  a  delegate  to  license  to  kill  one  elk  under  each  license.  The 

many  conferences,  and  visited  missions  in  Japan,  S^fJ*  warden  announced  that  licenses  would  be 

China,  Korea   and  Brazil.    He  was  a  trustee  »■           ommg  1910.    In  WashiMfton  the 

in  many  educational  instituUons.  8^*>        was  declared  unconstftnttonal 

Tftcas        Rpa    FTrrroHAT  "^^c"""*^  of  certain  defects  Of  the  title  in 

T>^^J^^     '                           ELECTORAL  ggctlons.   An  attempt,  which  failed. 

.  «  .  .     «  w*«          ™  i^uth  DakoU  to  invoke  the  rafer- 

OAMBIA.    A  British  Crown  colony  and  pro-  endum  to  defeat  the  game  law  passed  by  the 

tertorate   on   the  west  African  coast.     Area  legislature,  after  its  passage, 

(colony  and  protectorate),  3615  square  miles;  Game  Codes.    New  game  codes  were  adopted 

estimated  population,  137,616.    Tlie  colony,  con-  by    Idaho,    Missouri,    Nevada,    New  Mexico, 

sistiQg  praetically  of  St.  Mary's  Island,  lias  an  iforth    DakoU,    Oklahoma,    Oregon,  Pean- 

area  of  4  square  miles  and  a  population  of  8807.  sylvauia.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  West  Virginia, 

Capital.  Bathurst,  with  8807  inliabitants.   There  Wyoming,  and  Manitoba,  and  Commissions  to 

arc  government  and  mission  schools.   There  is  codify  the  game  laws  were  appointed  In  Call- 

an  armed  police  force  of  80  men,  and  a  company  fornia,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey.  Protection 

of  the  West  African  Frontier  Force  of  126.  to  non-game  birds  was  extended  by  the  adop- 

Imports  (cotton  goods,  £82,023;  rice,  £71,889;  tion  of  the  so-called  "model"  law  in  Oklahoma 

kola  nuts,   £39,942;   tobacco,   £8248;   spirits,  and  North  DakoU,  and  by  important  amendment 

£4872).  amounted  in   1007  to  £445,3S9.    Ex-  in  California;  while  in  Illinois,  New  Mexico, 

ports  (ground  nuts,  £256,085;  rubber,  £5686),  Pennsylvania,   South  Dakota,  and   West  Vir- 

£408,467.    In  1908  the  imports  and  exports  ginia  protection  was  removed  from  a  number  of 

amounted  to  £390,740   (Great  Britain  £133,-  predaceous  birda  without  proper  discrimination 

824)  and  £374,138   (Great  Britain,  £51,197)  between  injurious  and  beneficial  spedes. 

respectively.   The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  q^uk  Refuoib.    Among  the  notable  fea- 

three  successive  years  was  as  follows:    1906,  tures  of  the  year's  legislation  were  eertain  pro. 

£68,246  and  £50,900;  1907,  £65,892  and  £57,-  visions  for  mime  re^ges  In  parksi  protection 

729;  1908,  £57,898  and  £61,097.    There  is  no  accorded  to  HungariaTpartridges  In  a  dozen  or 

public  debt.   The  Governor  (Sir  George  C.  Den-  more  SUtes  rendered  necessary  by  Urge  impor- 

ton)  is  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legisla-  tations  of  these  birds  during  1909;  and  the 

tive  council.  rapid  increase  in  popularity  of  the  alien  licenses 

OAHX  LAWS  OF  igog.  The  legislation  af-  which  was  shown  by  the  doubling  in  the  num- 
fecting  game  enacted  in  1908  was  greater,  ber  of  States  adopting  this  provision.  Several 
and  in  some  respects  more  important,  than  novel  provisions  were  adopted,  among  which 
that  of  any  previous  year.  All  the  States  ex-  were  the  authorization  given  to  governors  as  & 
cept  seven  held  regular  legislative  sessions,  and  result  of  the  severe  forest  fires  M  1906  to  sua- 
special  sessions  were  held  in  Alabama  and  Ohio,  pend  the  hunting  season  in  time  of  drou^t  in 
At  all  the  regular  sessions  game  bills  were  un-  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  and  in  New 
der  consideration  and  also  at  the  extra  sessions  York  to  prohibit  camping,  hunting  or  fishing 
in  Texas  and  Washington,  but  in  Georgia,  Kan-  on  lands  in  forest  preserve  counties.  Provisions 
sas  and  South  Carolina  all  legislation  affecting  were  also  made  in  Massachusetts  for  making 
^me  failed,  leaving  thirty-eight  .States  which  State  game  refuges  of  all  State  parka  and  the 
amended  their  game  laws.  In  Canada  game  hills  same  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  State  parks 
were  passed  In  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Mani-  and  national  forests  in  Minnesota.  A  measure 
toba.  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  pased  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  re- 
charges were  made  through  Orders  in  Council  quiring  persons  intending  to  establish  deer  parks 
in  two  or  three  other  provinces.  The  total  num-  to  drive  off  wild  deer  before  enclosing  their 
ber  of  new  laws  passed  in  the  United  States  lands.  In  Colorado  and  Wyoming  laws  were 
and  Canada  was  atnut  220,  nearly  half  of  which  pHHsed  providing  for  feeding  big  game  during 
were  local  measures.  The  lepislntion  of  the  severe  winter  weather.  The  use  of  silencers  on 
year  encountered  unusual  dithciiltips  and  ohsta-  guns  was  prohibited  in  Msine,  North  Dakota, 
cles.    Besides  the  failure  of  the  gnme  Inwa  in  and  Washington. 

Georgia,  Kansas  and  South  Carolina,  a  geiieral  Changes   is   Seasons.     The  most  notable 

game  bill  and  a  section  of  another  bill  were  changes  in  seasons  were  several  giving  added 
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protection  to  big  game  and  some  important  1882  to  1885  he  was  Fallerlan  profeflsor  of 

species  of  game  biros  and  a  few  reOpening  »ea-  physiology    at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Oreat 

sons  for  deer.    Complete  protection  was  given  Britain  and  assistant  physician  and  lecturer  on 

antelope  in  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Wy-  materia  mediea  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  Ixtn- 

oming,  thus  prohibiting  the  killing  of  antelope  don.   He  was  also  examiner  at  several  universi- 

ev'erywhere  in  the  Unit^  States  except  in  Wash-  ties  in  Scotland  and  England.    In  1902  he  de- 

ington.    Protection  was  given  to  ellc  and  sheep  livered  the  Croonian  lecture  of  the  Royal  Soci- 

in  Oregon,  does  in  Colorado,  Missouri,  and  Ore-  ety.    From  1903  to  1905  he  conducted  for  the 

gon;  cow  moose  in  Nova  Scotia;  grouse  and  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington  an  inquiry 

prairie  chickens  in  Missouri  and  South  Dakota;  "On  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 

doves  in  Montana ;  doves  and  quail  in  Nebraska,  Physiology  of  Nutrition.**   Among  his  published 

and  sage  grouse  in  several  counties  In  Utah,  works  are  the  translation  of  Hermann's  Human 

Spring  shooting  was  prohibited  In  Uassaehu-  Phpaiologif;    Temt-Book   of   the  PkynologtMl 

setts   and  North  Dakota,   and  extended  two  Chemistry  of  the  ^rnnial  Bodj/  (1880-03),  and 

weeks  in  Indiana,  Nevada,  and  Orc^n;  three  original  papers  on  physiology  and  especially 

weeks  in  Nebraska,  and  the  open  season  was  physiological  chemistry. 

extended  from  January  I  to  March  1  in  Idaho.  OASBAQE   AND   BSFUSE  DXSFOSAL. 

Protection  was  given  to  various  varieties  of  The  chief  events  in  this  field  in  1908  were  the 

birds  in  Oklahoma,  California,  Illinois,  New  letting  of  contracts  for  a  mixed-refuse  (gar- 

Mexico,  and  Or^n.    Measures  were  adopted  bage,  rubbish,  and  ashes)  incinerating  plant  for 

In  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and  West  Vir^^nia  pro-  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  for  a  garbage 

hibiting  the  sale  of  all  game  throughout  the  reductitm  plant  for  the  city  of  Columbus,  O. 

year.   Other  States  passed  measures  prohibiting  Neither  plant  had  been  completed  at  tiie'end  of 

and  limiting  the  sale  of  game.  the  year.    The  Milwaukee  incinerator  will  be 

Ijcgrses.  The  growing  popularity  of  the  of  the  high-temperature  British  type  (Heenon 
license  system  was  shown  by  the  prominent  &  Froude),  with  provision  for  converting  the 
part  it  occupied  in  legislation  in  1909.  All  heat  generated  into  electric  light  or  power, 
the  States  except  Arkansas  and  Georgia  now  It  will  have  a  contract  capacity  of  300  tons  of 
license  non-resident  hunters,  three-fourths  of  mixed  refuse,  and  will  be  built  under  strict 
the  States  license  residents,  and  about  one-half  guarantees  as  to  cost  of  operation  and  other 
license  aliens.  License  legislation  was  enacted  results  obtained.  On  the  basis  of  the  contrac- 
for  the  first  time  in  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  tors'  bids,  the  plant  will  produce  a  yearly  rev- 
Oklahoma.  Resident  licenses  were  established  enue  of  17960,  assuming  that  the  steam  pro- 
in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  duced  is  sold  or  utilized  for  power  at  the  rate  of 
Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  4  cents  per  100  pounds  of  steam  or  li-  cents  per 
New  Mexico,  and  Nevada,  and  alien  licenses  in  kilowatt-hour  of  electricity  generated  from  the 
a  dozen  or  more  States.  steam.   The  Columbus  reduction  plant,  which 

Wabdrns.     Several  States  made  important  will  treat  garba^  only,  and  which,  like  all 

changes  in  the  warden  service.    South  Dakota  completed   reduction  works,  will  convert  the 

established  the  office  of  the  State  Game  Commis-  garlmge  into  marketable  grease  and  a  fertilizer 

sioner,  and  North  Dakota  modified  its  system  base,  will  be  the  second  example  of  a  munici- 

by  providing  a  Game  and  Fish  Board  of  Con-  pally  owned  and  operated  garbage  reduction 

trol  to  take  charge  of  alt  matters  relating  to  works.   See  "Statistics  of  Cities'*  for  1907 

game.  (Special  Bulletin,  Vnit^  Btaiee  OefOue,  1009) 

Game  Pbesixves.  An  important  feature  of  for  some  figures  on  the  practice  of  American 
the  new  laws  passed  in  1009  was  the  provision  cities  of  30,000  population  and  over, 
made  by  several  States  for  the  establishment  of  Q-ASBISOK,  WiixiAU  LlOTD.  An  Ameri- 
game  preserves  and  game  refuges.  Massachu-  can  merchant  and  publicist,  died  September  12, 
setts  provided  for  making  game  refuges  of  all  1009.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1838,  and  was 
State  parks;  New  York  made  appropriation  for  the  son  and  namesake  of  the  famous  abolitionist, 
the  purchase  of  a  State  game  farm;  Minnesota  His  education  was  obtained  from  private  and 
enacted  two  bills  making  all  State  parks  and  public  schools.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  be- 
national  forests  within  its  boundaries  game  ^n  his  business  career.  He  held  various  posi- 
refuges;  Wyoming  established  a  game  preserve  uons  in  banks  in  Lynn  and  Dorchester  until 
in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains;  Tdaho  created  a  1804,  when  he  went  into  the  wool  business,  es- 
State  game  refuge  on  the  Payette  River;  and  tablishing  in  1865  a  commission  house  of  which 
California  modified  its  law  relating  to  State  he  was  the  head  for  twenty  years.  He  retired 
game  refuges  and  created  a  new  refuge  of  the  from  active  business  in  1900.  Mr.  Garrison 
Pinnacle  National  Forest  in  San  Benito  county,  took  no  part  in  public  aflTairs  until  after  the 
Twenty-six  national  bird  reservations  were  ere-  death  of  -his  father  in  1879.  Following  that, 
ated  by  executive  order,  making  the  present  he  engaged  in  the  various  movements  of  the  day 
number  51.  The  President  also  set  aside  a  for  tlie  improvement  of  social  and  political  con- 
small  island  in  Alaska  as  a  breeding  ground  ditions.  He  was  an  advocate  of  Henry  George'a 
for  moose,  and  the  high  summits  of  the  Olympic  Single  Tax  theories,  and  also  of  the  principles 
Mountains  in  Washington,  which  inclu(te  the  of  the  American  Free  Trade  I^eague. 
summer  range  of  the  Roosevelt  elk.  were  Bet  ©AS.  According  to  the  Mineral  Reaourcee  of 
aside  as  an  Olympic  national  monument.  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  published 

GAUOEE,  Akthttb.  An  English  physiolo-  in  1909,  the  total  quantity  of  artificial  gas  pro- 
gist,  died  March  29,  1009.  He  was  born  in  duoed  in  the  United  States  in  1908  amounted 
Florence,  Italy,  in  1841,  and  was  educated  at  to  150,909,310,000  cuble  feet,  valued  at  $13.%- 
Kdinburgh  University.  From  1803  to  1869  he  571,122.  Tliis  total  includes  the  gaa  manufac- 
was  assistant  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  tured  at  gas-house  retorts,  at  water-gas  works, 
at  Edinburgh  University.  In  1873  he  was  ap-  and  the  surplus  gas  produced  at  by-product  re- 
pointcd  tlip  first  Brackonhnry  professor  of  physi-  covery  coke  plants.  In  1907  the  total  produc- 
ology    in   Owens    College,    Manchester.    From  tion  of  all  kinds  of  artificial  gas  amounted  to 
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149,454,307,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $120,635,-  aKBinst  70  cents  for  coal  gas.    A  part  of  this 

416,  compared  with  which  the  production  in  was  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  oil  and 

1908  showed  an  inerease  <d  7,466,003,000  cubic  water  gai  sold  for  illuminating  purposes  and 

feet  in  quantity  and  of  f6,936>706  in  value.  The  part  to  the  inclusion  in  the  coal  gas  of  the 

auociated  products  in  1W»  amounted  to  6,253,-  product  from  by-product  coke  oveuB,  moat  of 

126  tons  of  coke,  valued  at  $21,507,045;  110,-  which  Is  sold  for  fuel  purposes  while  the  pro- 

430,663  gallons  of  tar,  Including  9,168,834  gal-  portion  sold  for  illuminating  purposes  is  uau- 

tons  of  water-gas  tar,  valued  at  $2,766,700  ;  30,-  ally  turned  over  to  other  distributing  companies 

615,836  pounds  of  anhydrous  ammonia  (the  am-  at  a  much  lower  price  than  that  at  which  it 

monia  liquor  reported  being  reduced  to  its  equiv-  reaches  the  consumer.    About  75  per  cent,  of 

alent  in  NH,),  valued  at  $2,065,169;  and  44,-  the  total  quantity  of  oil  and  water  pro- 

003,437  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate,  Tslned  dnced  in  2008  was  sold  for  illuminating  pur- 

at  $l322,807.  poses  and  £6  per  cent,  for  fuel  purposes. 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  earhonlKed  at  eoal-  On  January  4,  1900,  the  United  States  Sn- 

gas  works  and  in  by-product  ovens  in  1908  was  preme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  on  the 

9,262,978  short  tons,  of  which  5,690,058  tons,  appeal  of  the  State  and  city  of  New  York  from 

or  02  per  cent.,  were  consumed  in  by-product  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 

oven  plants,  and  3,563,920  tons,  or  38  per  cent,  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 

were  used  at  gas  works.    In  1907  the  total  and  decided  that  the  "  80  cent  gas  bill "  passed 

quantity  of  coal  carbonized  was  11,490,661  short  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 

tons,  of  which  7,460,587  short  tons,  or  65  per  in  ]B06  was  legal  and  that  the  rate  was  not 

cent.,  were  consumed  at  by-product  coke  works,  confiscatory  so  as  to  render  the  law  unconsti- 

and  4,030,074  tons,  or  86  per  cent.,  at  gas  works,  tutional,  as  was  decided  by  the  lower  court, 

Kotwithstanding  Uie  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  which  restrained  the  city  from  enforcing  the 

coal  carbonised  in  the  gas-house  retorts,  the  provisions  of  the  acts  and  the  order  relating  to 

quantity  of  coal  gas  produced  and  sold  increased  rates  and  penalties.     The  original  laws  con- 

from  34,302,064,000  cubic  feet  in  1907  to  37,-  cemed  in  this  litigation  were  passed  in  1006 

366,886,000  cubic  feet  in  1008,  while  the  output  and  1006,  the  latter  year  bringing  forth  the 

of  surplus  gas  at  by-product  coke  plants  de-  law  (Chap.  125,  Laws  of  1006)   limiting  the 

creased  from  20,516,731,000  cubic  feet  in  1907  prices  of  gas  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and 

to  16,205,926,000  cubic  feet  in  1908.    The  coke  the  Bronx  to  other  consumers  than  the  city  of 

produced  at  gas  works  decreased  from  2,510,100  New  York  to  80  cents  per  thousand.    The  8u- 

ahort  tons  in  1907  to  2,051,899  tons  in  1008,  preme  Court,  after  examining  the  facts  in  the 

mnd  1^-product  coke  decreased  from  6,683,038  case,  decided  that  the  80  cent  law  was  not  eon* 

ahort  tons  to  4,201,226  tons.    The  quantity  of  fiscatory  in  that  returns  of  6  per  cent,  upon 

water  gas  produced  and  sold  in  1908  amounted  the  total  value  of  the  property  would  be  pro- 

to  103,347,497,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $06,-  duced.     Subsequent   events,   said    the  Court, 

343,221,  against  04,634,620,000  cubic  feet,  val-  might  show  that  the  rate  of  80  cents  was  un- 

ued  at  $00,173,112,  in  1007.                        ^  reasonable  and  in  such  event  relief  might  be 

The  quantity  of  coal  gas  sold  for  illuminating  demanded  by  the  company  without  prejudice, 

purposes  in  1908  was  estimated  by  the  Geolog-  Immediately  after  the  announcement  of  the  de- 

ical  Survey  at  32,485,571,000  cubic  feet,  valued  cisions  steps  were  taken  to  repay  to  consumers 

at  $23,500,930,  an  average  of  73  cents  per  the  excess  payments  which  haa  been  held  under 

thousand  cubic  feet,  while  that  sold  for  niel  the  direction  of  the  Court  until  a  final  decision 

was  21^)76,242,000  oublo  feet  valued  at  $13,-  was  reached  in  the  matter.  This  was  done,  and 

827,971,  or  65  cents  per  thonssnd  cubic  feet,  during  the  year  the  many  thousands  of  eus- 

In  1907  the  quantity  of  gas  sold  for  illuminat-  tomers  of  the  gas  company  received  checks  in 

ing  purposes  was  30,156,774,000  cubic  feet,  val-  settlement  of  their  claims.    This  marked  the 

ued  at  $23,119,423,  or  77  cents  per  thousand  conclusion  of  one  of  the  most  significant  at- 

cubic  feet,  and  the  gas  sold  for  fuel  was  24,662,-  tempts  to  regulate  a  large  public  utility,  and 

913  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $13,342,881,  or  64  the  outcome  of  which  was  awaited  with  interest 

cents  per  thousand.  in  other  States  than  New  York. 

Oil  and  water  gas  production  had  developed  la  London  during  the  year  1909  high-pressure 

with  marked  rapidity,  and  a  number  of  com-  gas  found  increased  application  for  illumination 

panies  formerly  producing  coal  gas  changed  over  and  high-power  lamps  were  -installed  both  for 

to  oil  or  water  gas,  in  whole  or  in  part.    In  public  street  lighting  and  in  adjoining  works 

1907  there  were  516  coal-gas  companies  which  and  factories.    Inverted  gas  lamps  of  approxi- 

rvported  to  the  Geological  Survey,  and  in  1908  mately    1500    candle-power    for  high-pressure 

there  were  606,  a  decrease  of  10,  and  in  1907  mains  were  used  in  Fleet  Street,  and  were  found 

there  were  13  less  than  in  1906.   The  number  of  decidedly  economical,  consuming  but  25  cubic 

oil  and  water  gas  companies  reporting  increased,  feet  of  gas  per  hour  apiece.   Similar  lamps  dis- 

faowever,  from  477  in  1905  to  620  in  1907  and  placed  electric  arc  lamps  in  Berlin  and  other 

to  662  in  1908.   In  the  quantity  of  oil  and  water  European  cities  for  street  lighting,  and  so  suc- 

gas  produced  there  was  an  increase  from  82,-  cessful  have  they  proved  that  considerable  en- 

969,229,000  cubic  feet  in  1005  to  102,I3g,875.-  couragement  in  the  future  of  this  department 

000  in  1007,  and  to  110,237,203,000  in  1908.  of  the  industry  was  manifested  by  gas  engineers. 

Of  the  total  production  of  oil  and  water  gas  Reinforred  concrete  construction  was  making 

In  1908  approximately  7,000,000,000  cubic  feet  itself  felt  in  the  gas  industry,  as  elsewhere, 

were  lost  or  unaccounted  for,  leaving  103,347,-  and  a  number  of  large  tonka  were  built  of  this 

497,000  cubic  feet  as  the  net  production  sold,  material.    The  Turin  Gas  Works  built  such  a 

This  was  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  coal  gas  tank  136  feet  in  diameter  and  33J  feet  in  depth, 

sold  in  1908.    It  was  also  to  be  noted  that  the  and  other  gas-holding  tanks  standing  clear  at 

values  of  oil  and  water  gas  are  higher  than  those  the  ground  have  been  huilt  of  this  materinl. 

of  coal  gas,  the  average  price  for  all  of  the  oil  A  steel  tank  210  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly 

and  water  gas  sold  in  1906  being  93  cents,  40  feet  deep  was  contracted  for  to  be  erected 
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at  Toronto,  and  when  completed  will  rank  u 
the  largest  tank  of  this  elais.  A  aeriouB  acci- 
dent occurred  on  DecemlKr  7,  wben  a  large 
tank  of  Bteel  and  concrete  of  about  7,000,000 
cubic  feet  capacity,  at  the  Grasabrock  Works 
of  the  Hamburg  Corporation  failed  shortly  after 
the  gas-holder  had  been  put  into  uae.  The  roof 
of  the  vault  within  the  annular  tank  coIIapHCd, 
permitting  the  escape  of  the  gas  front  the  holder, 
and  this  becoming  Ignited  produced  a  serioua 
Ute,  which  destroyed  adjoining  property  and 
another  gas-holder.  The  accident  caused  a  loss 
of  20  lives  and  injury  to  many  other  people. 
Another  serious  accident  took  place  at  Geneva 
on  August  23,  when  an  explosion  occurred,  re- 
sulting in  the  destruction  of  a  large  quantity 
of  buildings  and  machinery. 

Blau  Gas,  a  compressed  gas  mixture,  where 
gases  rich  in  carbon,  which  liquefy  under  pres- 
sure, have  not  been  eliminated,  as  in  the  usual 
forms  of  compressed  gas,  figured  prominently  in 
the  year  1008.  In  Germany  the  mixture,  which 
was  put  on  the  market  in  steel  cylinders,  con- 
tained the  liqueSed  heavier  gases  and  was  espe- 
cially useful  for  incandescent  gas  lamps.  It 
found  considerable  application  in  Germany  for 
lighthouse  illumination  and  floured  in  some  of 
the  more  important  installations.  The  cylin- 
ders of  liquid  gas  could  be  distributed  with  as 
much  facility  as  supplies  of  oil,  end  when  used 
with  incandescent  mantels  furnish  a  very  sat- 
isfactory illuminant  for  lighthouse  lanterns. 

GAS,  Natubai.   See  Natubal  Gas. 

GAS  ENGINES.  A  number  of  the  large  gas 
engines  were  being  inatalted  during  1908 
at  the  Gary  Works  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Co., 
and  the  large  power  plant  with  an  ultimate 
capacity  of  over  200,000  horse-power  was  grad- 
ually being  brought  into  use.  These  engines 
maintained  their  position  for  size  among  the 
largest  ever  constructed  and  fully  met  anticipa- 
tions. In  marine  gas  engines  progress  was 
made,  but  nothing  very  much  in  advance  of  the 
work  of  previous  years.  The  non-magnetic 
yacht  Carnegie  was  put  into  commission  with 
auxiliary  gas  engines  and  a  producer  for  gasefy- 
ing  coal,  and  the  machinery  which  was  con- 
structed with  a  minimum  of  steel  met  all  ex- 
pectations. Several  yachts  with  producers  and 
gas  engines  were  built  during  the  year  but  none 
of  extraordinary  size. 

During  the  year  lOOO  these  appeared  as  Bul- 
letin 418  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Recent  Development  of  the  Produrcr-Gaa  Plant 
in  the  United  Btatea,  by  Robert  Heywood  Per- 
nald,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  gaa  pngine 
and  the  gas  producer  in  the  United  States  Is 
traced  and  the  details  of  testa  and  of  the  oper- 
ation of  various  plants  are  given.  The  con- 
ditions for  1909  as  a  result  of  a  personal  in- 
spection are  contrasted  with  those  of  1906,  when 
a  similar  investigation  was  made  by  Mr.  Fer- 
nald.  He  concludes  that  many  circumstances 
*'  point  directly  toward  the  development  of 
highly  efficient  gas  power  units  which  can 
operate  on  mnny  typos  of  fuel  and  can  be  in- 
stalled at  a  total  cost  that  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  steam  plant  and 
at  the  same  time  Insures  the  manufacturer  a 
fair  proftt."  It  la  further  shown  that  there  had 
been  a  definite  increase  in  the  manufacture  ot 
and  demand  for  gas-prndncer  plants,  a  demon- 
stration of  their  reliability  approximating  if 
not  equaling  that  of  a  steam  plnnt,  that  they 


are  more  satisfactorily  designed,  sold  and  oper- 
ated, and  in  the  main  show  satisfactory  economy. 
Manufacturers  and  owners  report  that  consid- 
ering the  ver^  brief  period  of  development  that 
has  passed  since  the  introduction  of  this  type 
of  power  the  plants  as  a  whole  are  giving  re- 
markable satisfaction.  There  still  was  a  lock  of 
competent  operators,  though  not  as  marked  aa 
formerly,  but  selling  conditions  were  vastly  im- 
proved and  more  intelligent  and  better  in- 
formed salesmen  and  sales  engineers  were  work- 
ing for  the  manufacturing  companies.  Finallr 
the  plants  themselves  were  being  carefully  atua- 
led  by  all  concerned. 

One  of  the  chief  economies  in  the  generation 
of  power  with  the  gas  engine  and  the  producer 
is  the  availability  of  less  expensive  grades  of 
fuel.  In  America  experiments  have  centred 
chiefly  around  lean  coals,  but  in  Europe  other 
substances  were  being  taken  into  consideration. 
Thus  there  was  a  demand  for  a  suction  pro- 
ducer that  would  generate  gas  direct  from  wood. 
There  is  no  record  of  such  an  achievement,  but 
a  producer  was  designed  to  operate  with  cocoa- 
nut  shells  after  they  have  been  charred  in  a 
suitable  retort,  while  saw-dust  from  wood-work- 
ing mills,  which  is  not  only  a  waste  product  but 
difficult  to  dispose  of,  can  he  utilized  in  a  typo 
of  producer  made  by  an  English  works.  It  was 
also  possible  to  transform  tannery  refuse  into 
gas  in  a  special  apparatus.  Them  same  manu- 
facturers built  a  plant  where  peat  was  the  fuel 
empkiyed,  and  like  other  gas  engine  makers 
were  working  with  a  producer  for  bituminous 
coal,  a  device  that  previously  had  not  been  de- 
veloped in  a  satisfactory  form.  A  recent  device 
was  a  suction  producer  so  modified  that  gaa 
for  both  power  and  heat  was  obtained.  With 
producers  thus  taking  care  of  various  wastea 
of  manufacturing,  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
street  and  domestic  refuse  eventually  could  be 
utilized  more  economically  than  by  burnins 
Under  boilers  as  is  now  done  occasionally,  and 
that  power  as  for  electric  lighting  could  be 

Generated  at  a  municipal  station.  British  manu- 
acturers  reported  a  striking  increase  in  the 
number  of  gas  engines  ordered  for  textile  mills, 
where  despite  a  prejudice  against  this  form  of 
power,  improved  gas  engines  are  securing  a 
footing.  They  were  found  advantageous  as  they 
would  start  against  the  load  without  friction 
clutch  and  run  steadily  as  is  required  in  a  cot- 
ton mill.  See  also  Pumping  Machinebt  for 
description  of  new  Humphrey  Gas  Pump. 

GATTTK  DAK,    See  Daks,  and  Panaua 

Canal. 

OATNOB,  WnxUM  Jat.  An  American 
Jurist  and  public  official,  on  November  2,  1909, 
elected  Mayor  of  New  Yotk  City,  He  was  bom 
in  Whitestown,  N,  Y.,  In  1851,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Whitestown  Seminary  and  In  Boston. 
In  1873  he  removed  to  Brooklyn  and  was  for 
several  years  engaged  in  newspaper  work  on 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  newspapers  while 
studying  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1875  and  immediately  began  practice.  He  ap- 
peared in  many  important  cases,  among  them 
the  famous  ease  of  John  Y.  McKane,  the  polit- 
ical boss  of  Long  Island  City,  who  was  con- 
victed of  election  frauds.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  politics  and  was  generally  known 
as  a  Radical  Democrat.  In  1903  he  was  noml- 
natetl  by  Bepublicana  and  Independent  Demo- 
crats for  judge  of  the  Suprenw  Court  and 
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was  elected.  He  declined  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Governor  and  alao  for  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  1894  and  1897  and  for 
msTfHT  of  Brooklyn  in  1896.  In  1904  he  declined 
the  DemoGTBtie  nomination  for  goTu-nor.  He 
became  justice  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in  1809.  Judge 
Gaynor,  although  for  many  years  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  methods  of  Tammany  Hall,  accepted  the 
indorsement  of  that  body  for  mayor  in  1909. 
After  a  bitter  conflict  in  which  he  vaa  opputied 
by  Otto  T.  Bannard,  Sepublican,  and  William 
R.  Hearst,  Independent,  he  was  elected  by  a  ma* 
jority  of  70,000,  althouf^h  the  remainder  of  his 
ticket  was  defeated.    See  New  Yoek. 

OENEBAX   EDUCATION  BOASD.  See 

UlTIVEBSmES  AND  C0IJ.EOES. 

OENEBAL  7EDEBATI0N  OF  WOMEN'S 
CLTJBS.  See  WouEN's  Clubs,  Genebal  Fed- 
eration OF. 

OSNEBATOBS.  See  Dtnauo  •  EUECTfitO 
Hachineby. 

QENETK^.   See  Bioloot. 

OXOOBAPHICAL    80CIBTT,  Ahebicait. 

A  learned  society  organized  in  1852  to  investi- 
gate and  disseminate  new  geographical  knowl- 
edge by  discussion,  lectures  and  publication;  to 
encourage  geographical  exploration  and  discov- 
ery and  to  establish  in  the  chief  maritime  city 
of  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and 
navigation  and  the  great  industrial  and  material 
interests  of  the  United  States,  a  place  where 
the  means  shall  be  afforded  of  obtainiuj;  accurate 
infonnatioii  for  publie  use  concerning  every 
part  of  the  globe.  The  membership  of  the 
lociety  in  1909  was  1250.  It  has  a  conBtantly 
increasing  geographical  library  of  over  40,000 
volumes  and  a  large  and  very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  maps,  charts  and  atlases  relating  to 
every  part  of  the  world.  It  publishes  a  bulle- 
tin and  cofiperates  and  interchanges  informa- 
tion with  over  300  domestic  and  foreign  geo- 

Oihtcnl  and  other  wienti&e  Bocieties.  The 
ety  has  a  house  at  15  West  Eighty-first 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  ofBcera  in  1909 
were:  President,  Archer  M.  Huntington;  Vice- 
Presidents,  D.  O.  Mills,  John  Greenough,  and 
Anton  A.  Raven;  Foreign  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Professor  William  Libbey;  Domestic  Cor- 
responding Secretary.  Archibald  D.  Russell;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Hamilton  F.  Kean;  Editor, 
Cyrus  C.  Adams,  and  labnu-ian,  Frederidc  S. 

Dellenbaugh.   

OBOOBAPEIO  S0CXET7,  Nattonal.  A 
learned  body,  founded  in  1888,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  results  jot  geographic  exploration 
and  research.  The  data  thus  gathered  is  pub- 
lished in  an  Illustrated  monthly  magazine,  and 
the  Society  publishes  in  addition  large  maps 
and  various  books.  The  library  it  maintains  at 
its  headquarters  in  Washington,  where  gold 
medals  are  awarded  and  a  series  of  addresses  is 
given.  In  June,  1009,  the  Society  eent  an  ex- 
pedition to  make  a  study  of  glaciers  in  Yukntat 
Bay  and  Eastern  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska, 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Ralph  S.  Tarr, 
of  Cornell  University,  and  Professor  Lawrence 
Martin,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who, 
with  a  party  of  five,  took  the  field,  returning  in 
September  with  matter  rich  in  scientific  value. 
The  outfitting  of  this  expedition,  entirely  con- 
tributed by  the  iSociety,  amounted  to  SfiOOO. 
During  1009  there  were  four  awards  of  gold 
medals  for  notable  geographic  achievement  by 


the  Society.  The  Hubbard  medal  awarded  to 
Commander  Robert  E.  Peary  was  presented  to 
him  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  on  De- 
cember 15,  on  which  occasion  a  gold  medal  was 
also  presented  to  Captain  Robert  Bartlett,  hifl 
navigating  officer,  for  distinguished  achievement 
in  Arctic  exploration.  A  gold  medal  was 
awarded  Edward  H.  Shackleton  for  exploration 
in  the  Antarctic,  which  will  be  presented  when 
he  appears  before  the  Society,  March  23,  1910. 
A  gold  medal  was  also  presented  to  Professor 
Grove  Karl  Gilbert  for  distinguished  geographic 
research.  The  Society  sent  to  Sicily  a  trained 
geolc^st  to  investigate  the  Messina  earthquake, 
and  the  report,  as  well  aa  that  of  its  Alaskan 
expedition,  waa  given  to  the  world  in  the  Na- 
tional Qeographio  Magazine.  The  membership 
of  the  organization  is  65,000.  The  officers  in 
1909  were:  President,  Willis  L.  Moore;  Vice- 
President,  Henry  Gannett ;  Secretary,  0,  P, 
Austin;  Treasurer,  John  Joy  Edson;  Editor  of 
the  magazine,  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor.  The 
ofRoers  elected  for  1910  are:  President,  Henrv 
Gannett;  Vice-President.  O.  H.  Tittman;  Sec- 
retary, O.  P.  Austin;  Editor  and  Director, 
Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor. 

QEOLOGIGAL  80GIB!FT  07  AIDSBIOA 
Sea  Geoumt. 

OEOLOOY.  The  progress  of  geological  in- 
vestigation during  1909  conformed  essentially 
to  the  course  noted  for  the  few  preceding  years. 
It  was  characterized  by  cumulative  gains  rather 

than  by  extensive  advances  in  particular  de- 
partments. A  review  of  the  year's  contribu- 
tions as  a  whole  showed,  perhaps,  a  more  mani- 
fest effort  than  for  some  time  toward  the  coor- 
dination of  materials  already  in  hand  and  their 
systematic  study.  The  Darwin  centenary  gave 
a  strong  impetus  In  that  direction,  for  it  was 
the  occasion  of  a  genera]  discussion  of  evolu- 
tionary theories  in  relation  to  the  biological 
sciences.  Within  the  field  of  inorgsnic  geolosy 
there  was  a  similar  striving  for  a  more  definite 
statement  of  principles  on  the  basis  of  recent 
discoveries  in  physics  and  chemistry. 

Glacial  Gboloot.  In  a  paper  on  the  physi- 
cal gec^aphy  of  the  Pleistocene  period,  B.  D. 
Salisbury  referred  to  the  important  changes 
of  altitude  which  took  place  at  the  clone  of 
tertiary  time  and  which  were  probobly  related 
to  the  profound  cHmatic  change  that  brought 
on  the  continental  glaciation.  The  land  of 
eastern  North  America  seems  to  have  stood  a 
few  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  present  level, 
though  some  geologists  are  inclined  to  place 
the  elevation  at  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above 
the  existing  surface.  The  same  relative  con- 
ditions  obtained  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The 
West  experienced  a  greater  uplift,  ranging  from 
1500  to  6000  feet.  It  is  thought  that  the  ele- 
vation did  not  lead  directly  to  the  revolution 
of  climate,  but  more  rapid  erosion  ensued,  and 
so  a  greater  consumption  of  carbon  dioxide. 
With  the  abstraction  of  this  gas  from  the  at- 
mosphere, the  temperature  was  correspondingly 
reduced,  while  the  cooler  oeeuiic  a'aters  were 
able  to  hold  a  larger  proportion  of  it  in  solu- 
tion, thus  reducing  the  temperature  still  fur- 
ther. The  glaciation  had  a  profound  efTect 
upon  life.  The  inhabitable  land  of  the  globe 
was  reduced  by  one-seventh  and  conditions  of 
existence  were  made  very  inhospitable  over  a 
still  larger  area.  Jfigratinn  was  forced  upon 
many  forms,  and  those  which  could  not  mi- 
grate were  redueed  in  numbers  or  exterminated. 

Penck  and  Brilckner,  who  have  devoted  many 
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years  to  the  study  of  the  glaciation  of  the  Alps,  group  dominantly  of  igneous  rocks,  largely  vol- 
gave  some  interesting  data  as  to  the  duration  of  canic  and  for  extensive  areas  submarine.  The 
the  glacial  period  and  the  time  that  has  elapsed  Algonkian  is  mainly  a  group  of  sediments  with 
since  the  disappearance  of  the  ice-sheet.  They  subordinate  volcanic  rocks.  While  the  deposi- 
distinguish  four  stages  of  glacial  activity,  tion  of  Algonkian  sediments  probably  was  ef- 
called  the  Gunz,  Mindel,  Riss,  and  WUrm,  the  fected  by  agencies  very  simitar  to  those  of  the 
names  being  taken  from  places  in  the  Alpine  present  day,  in  Archean  time  the  physical  con- 
foreland.  A  comparison  of  the  relative  weath-  ditions  had  not  yet  become  faTOrable  to  an 
ering  and  erosion  of  the  different  deposits  in-  orderly  succession  of  sedinieiits.  Tbft  great 
dieate*  Uiat  the  Riss  stage  is  about  three  contrast  between  the  two  Rronps  Is  shown 
times,  the  Mindel  at  least  twelve  times  and  the  wherever  the  Pre-Cambriui  has  seen  studied. 
Guns  about  eighteen  times  the  age  of  the  Dtnamicai.  Gboloot.  The  character  and 
WUrm,  which  is  the  most  recent.  The  cul-  cause  of  the  widespread  deformation  ot  the 
mination  of  the  last  stage  is  placed  at  a  round  earth  that  is  revealed  in  Its  past  history  were 
20,000  years  ago,  on  the  basis  of  various  evi-  discussed  by  T.  C.  Chamberlain,  who  inclines  to 
deuces.  The  opening  of  the  Glacial  period  may  the  view  that  movements  of  upheaval  and  subsi- 
thus  have  been  about  350,000  years  ago.  Gri-  dence  have  been  periodic  rather  than  eontinu- 
deuces  of  human  culture  can  be  traced  back  ous  and  that  they  are  due  to  deep-seated 
to  the  interval  between  the  Riss  and  Wttrm  causes.  Some  influence  may  be  conceded  to  the 
stages,  a  period  of  human  development  known  effects  of  erosion  in  one  area  and  deposition  In 
to  anthropologists  as  the  HoustArien.  The  another  on  the  principle  of  isostatic  adjust- 
Bwiss  lake  dtrellings  dato  back  4000  years,  if  ment,  but  these  processes  are  incompetent  to 
not  more.  explain  the  cycles  of  deformation  through 
The  report  of  an  international  committee  of  which  the  world  has  passed.  The  study  of 
geologists  showed  that  the  greater  number  of  deformation  is  of  fundamental  importance,  aa 
present  glaciers  are  retreating.  In  Scandi-  it  affords  invaluable  assistaaee  in  tiie  eorrelar 
navia  alone  are  to  be  found  marks  of  a  general  tion  of  rock  formations. 

advance,  the  number  of  growing  glaciers  being      The  modifications  of  climate  during  previous 

fifteen,  as  compared  with  three  that  are  in  re-  ages  were  ascribed  by  W.  R.  Eckhardt  to  the 

treat.   Of  fifty  glaciers  in  the  Swiss  Alps  that  following  causes:    Displacement  of  the  earth's 

have  been  under  observation,  only  one  (Glacier  axis;  changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 

de  Vorab,  in  the  Rhine  basin,)  has  shown  a  water,  and  vertical  movements  of  the  earth's 

growth.  surface.     The   character   of   the   climate  can 

Fbe-Caubbian  Fobuationb.  F.  D.  Adams  often  be  inferred  from  the  colors  of  the  soils; 
divides  the  Pre-Cambrian  into  three  periods —  for  example,  bright  red  and  yellow  soils  are 
Eo-Proterozoic,  with  the  Laurentian  and  Kee-  characteristic  of  the  tropics,  and  gray,  brown, 
watin  subdivisions;  Meso-Proterozoic,  including  and  yellow  of  the  temperate  zones."  Tracing 
the  Lower  and  Middle  Huronian;  and  Neo-  back  the  conditions  into  past  eras  we  find  that 
Proterozoie,  which  embraces  the  Upper  Hnro-  luid  plants  were  absent  in  Algonkian  time  and 
nian  and  the  Keweenawan  subdivisions.  This  that  the  character  of  the  sediments  points  to  a 
classification  Is  based  on  the  results  of  study  desert  climato.  During  the  OimbTlan  period 
in  the  great  area  of  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  the  cHmate  was  strongly  differentiated;  red- 
Canada  called  Laurentia.  It  is  a  striking  dish  colored  rocks  of  this  age  prevail  in  the 
agreement,  however,  with  the  recent  work  of  lower  latitudes,  and  yellow  gray  and  graen 
Willis  in  China.  The  three  main  periods  are  strata  in  the  higher  hititudes.  Indications  of 
separated  by  two  great  epochs  of  diastrophism  glacial  phnnomena  are  found  at  the  North 
that  are  marked  by  profound  unconformities.  Cape,  in  Australia,  and  China.  During  the 
The  subdivisions  are  practically  equivalent  to  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  periods 
those  adopted  in  the  dual  classification  of  Van  an  oceanic  climato  prerailed  over  the  greater 
Hise,  but  Adams  emphasizes  the  importance  of  part  of  the  land  surface  which  was  distributed 
the  unconformity  between  the  Middle  and  Up-  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  From  the  oeenr- 
per  Huronian,  which  he  believes  to  be  of  the  renoe  of  coal  seams  it  may  be  assumed  that 
same  rank  as  the  break  between  the  Laurentian-  the  climato  in  the  Carboniferous  was  some- 
Keewatin  period  and  the  Ixjwer  Huronian.  In  what  varied  for  the  measures  are  found  mostly 
the  Upper  Huronian  he  places  the  Nastopoka  between  the  parellels  of  35*  and  60'  north  lati- 
Beries  of  sandstones,  limestones,  jaspilites  and  tude  and  25**  and  45**  south  latitude,  or  in 
iron  ores  that  is  so  strongly  developed  in  those  belts  where  the  formation  of  peat  bogs 
Labrador  and  the  Hudson  Bay  re^on.  The  ia  taking  place  at  the  present  time.  Coal  is 
series  of  coarse  sandstones  which  occupies  an  not,  however,  a  product  of  peat,  hut  has  been 
area  of  24,000  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  derived  from  plant  tissue  through  a  process  of 
Lake  Athabasca  is  correlated  with  the  Kewee-  fermentation.  In  the  Permian  period  glacia- 
nawan  series  of  Lake  Superior.  tion  was  widespread,  due  possibly  to  the  shlft- 

The  principles  to  be  used  for  the  classifica-  ing  of  the  poles  combined  with  crustal  move- 

tion  of  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  and  their  correla-  ments.    The  Mesozoic  continentol  lands  had  a 

tion  were  summarized  by  Van  Hise  under  the  desert  climate,  while  the  early  Cenozolc  climate 

following  heads:     Ltthological  character,  con-  was  perhaps  mrmer  than  at  present,  at  least 

tinuity  of  formations,  likeness  of  formations,  in  Europe. 

like  sequence  of  formations,  suba^rial  or  sub-  In  a  study  of  the  more  recent  changes  of 
aqueous  deposits,  unconformities,  relations  to  climate,  subsequent  to  the  Glacial  period,  Ells- 
series  of  known  age,  relations  with  intrusive  worth  Huntington  stated  that  the  climate  of 
rocks,  amount  of  deformation,  d^^ee  of  defor-  most  of  Asia  and  apparently  of  all  continental 
mation,  degree  of  raetamorphlsm.  In  his  view  regions  between  the  parallels  of  20°  and  SO* 
the  division  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  into  Archean  has  gradually  become  warmer  and  drier.  The 
and  Algonkian  is  the  only  one  of  general  or  change  from  the  cold  moist  conditions  of  Gla- 
world-wide  application.     The  Archean   Is   a  cial  time  can  he  said  to  be  still  in  progress. 
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Petiologt.  Wright  and  Larsen  have  made 
some  interesting  obserrations  on  the  behavior 
of  quartz  at  high  temperatures,  based  on  the 
fact  that  an  inversion  of  optical  characters 
takes  place  at  676°  and  at  800*  C,  the  min- 
eral is  unstable,  passing  into  tridymite  at  a 
tempmture  above  the  latter  limit.  It  was 
found  that  these  critical  points  can  be  used 
to  indieato  the  approximate  limits  of  tempera* 
ture  witiiin  which  quartz  has  been  formed  in 
nature.  The  quartz  of  veins,  geodes  and  cer- 
tain vein  pegmatites  has  the  characters  that 
belong  to  temperatures  belov  the  inversion 
point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quartz  of  gran- 
ite, granitic  pe^atites,  and  porphyries  seema 
to  have  cTTStallized  at  above  S70",  but  prob- 
ably below  the  critical  point  of  800*. 

E.  H.  L.  Schwartz  brought  up  the  question 
of  meteoric  falls  in  past  ages  and  pointed  out 
th«  poBSibilily  that  some  rock  masses  which 
have  hitherto  been  considered  volcanic  out- 
pourings may  be  really  of  meteoric  origin.  The 
great  lava  sheets  of  the  Snake  Eiver  in  Idaho, 
the  Deccan  traps  of  India  and  the  Kapte 
Plains  of  British  East  Africa  are  suggested  for 
study  in  that  connection.  Tlie  district  of 
Ih-ieska,  aonth  of  the  Orange  River,  in  Cape 
Colony,  contain  amj^rdaloidai  melaphyres  that 
in  their  geological  relations  seem  to  be  intru- 
sive, but  they  have  the  structures  of  volcanic 
rocks.  There  are,  however,  no  known  vents 
through  which  they  could  have  been  erupted; 
they  have  not  the  appearance  of  surface  flows 
and  involve  a  large  amount  of  crushed  mate- 
rials. Their  derivation  from  a  meteoric  swarm 
under  the  circumstances  seems  the  most  prob- 
able explanation.  The  crater  of  Coon  Butte, 
Arizona,  is  mentioned,  and  probably  correctly 
so,  as  the  result  of  a  meteoric  collision,  thoufj^ 
in  this  case  the  meteor  seems  to  have  been 
metallic  and  to  have  been  vaporized  by  the 
heat  of  the  impact. 

The  relation  of  stony  meteorites  to  terrestrial 
rocks  was  considered  at  some  length  by  G.  P. 
Merrill.  Meteorites  which  fall  upon  the  earth 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  First, 
those  which  consist  of  an  alloy  of  iron  and 
nickel,  nearly  or  quite  devoid  of  silicate  min- 
erals; second,  those  made  up  of  spongy  iron 
with  globular  aggregates  of  silicates;  and 
third,  those  consisting  nearly  or  entirely  of 
silicate  materials.  Comparing  them  with  the 
components  of  the  earth,  we  might  consider 
the  purely  metallic  varieties  as  representative 
of  the  interior  part,  the  silicates  as  represent- 
ing the  outer  crust,  and  the  spongy  masses 
as  perhaps  a  transition  phase  between  the 
emst  and  the  interior.  By  combining  chem- 
ical analyses  of  the  stony  meteorites  Merrill 
arrives  at  an  average  composition,  which  he 
compares  with  the  averages  for  terrestrial 
rocks  as  calculated  by  Clarke  and  Washington. 
The  comparison  brings  out  a  striking  differ- 
ence, due  not  alone  to  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  constituent  elements,  but  to  their  man- 
ner of  combination.  This  variation  is  shown 
in  the  low  silica  content  of  the  meteorites  and 
their  high  percentages  of  metallic  iron,  ferrous 
oxide,  and  magnesia;  whereas  the  percentages 
of  alumina,  lime,  and  alkalies  are  correspond- 
ingly higher  in  the  terrestrial  rocks.  The  clos- 
est approximation  to  the  meteorites  in  found 
in  the  class  of  rocks  known  as  peridotites, 
which  are  the  most  basic  of  all;  while  the 
stony  meteorites  represent  the  most  acid  types 


that  have  come  to  us  from  space.  It  ia  there- 
fore apparent  that  the  meteorites  cannot  rep- 
resent the  actual  materials  of  which  the  earth 
is  composed,  for  by  no  process  of  differentia- 
tion would  they  yield  a  series  so  widely  variant 
ia  composition  as  are  the  igneous  rocks  of  the 
earth. 

In  his  Natural  History  of  Igneout  Roek$, 
which  was  published  during  the  year,  Harker 
gives  a  very  clear  presentation  of  the  subjects 
of  igneous  activity,  magmatio  differentiation, 
and  rock  classification  with  suggestive  criti- 
cism of  current  views.  The  work  will  be  ap- 
preciated also  for  its  review  of  recent  develop- 
ments from  the  side  of  physical  chemistry.  An 
important  contribution  to  the  theory  of  petrol- 
ogy is  Iddings's  Igneotu  Rocks,  of  which  the 
first  vohune,  now  issued,  deals  with  composi- 
tion,  texture,  and  classification. 

EcoiTOUio  Geoloot.  The  views  r^rding 
the  origin  of  petroleum  that  have  been,  or  are 
still  held  by  students  were  summarized  by  L, 
V.  Dalton,  who  presented  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  derivation  from  organic  matter. 
Aside  from  geological  considerntions,  which 
have  been  its  main  support  in  the  put,  the 
organic  theory  is  validated  by  recent  chemical 
work  which  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  com- 
position of  natural  mineral  oils.  It  has  been 
found  that  chlorestol,  a  compound  inherent  in 
all  mineral  oils  and  fats,  and  phytosterol,  a 
similar  compound  peculiar  to  plants,  are  com- 
mon to  petroleum,  in  fact  are  the  principles 
which  determine  its  optical  activity.  On  the 
other  hand,  oils  made  by  chemical  syntbeeis 
are  optically  inactive,  however  much  they  may 
resemble  the  natural  products.  It  is  believed 
that  marine  life  has  uTorded  most  of  the  ma- 
terial for  the  formation  of  petroleum,  though 
the  relative  importance  to  be  attributed  to 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms  is  not  yet  de- 
termined. That  terrestrial  plants  have  not 
hod  any  prominent  part  in  the  process  is  prob- 
able, owing  to  the  high  temperature  required 
for  the  destruction  of  their  tissues. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  methods  by  which  oil 
and  gas  are  aceumnlated  in  rocks,  M.  J.  Mnnn 
called  attention  to  the  defects  that  arise  in 
previous  explanations  when  these  are  put  to 
practical  test.  The  anticlinal  theory  of  Or- 
ton  found  wide  acceptance  at  first,  as  it 
seemed  to  meet  the  conditions  in  many  of  the 
Appalachian  fields,  but  later  work  uncovered 
inconsistencies  that  have  limited  its  useful- 
ness. It  fails  most  signally  in  that  it  does 
not  account  for  the  great  pressure  under  which 
oil  and  gas  frequently  exist  in  the  rocks. 
Pressures  up  to  IfiOO  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
are  enconntared  in  gas  wells,  whereas  the  ex- 
treme pressure  explainable  1^  the  differenee 
of  gravity  between  water  add  gas  or  through 
hydrostatic  pressure  under  ordinary  conditions 
is  from  10  to  66  pounds.  The  active  agent  in 
the  accumulation  of  oil  and  gas,  according  to 
Munn,  is  water  moving  under  hydrostatic  and 
capillanr  pressure,  which  asaembles  the  small 
quantities  distributed  through  the  strata  and 
pushes  them  ahead  of  its  course  until  tiiey  are 
trapped  by  eonfiictlng  currents.  The  pools  of 
commercial  value  would  accumulate  in  the 
more  porous  strata.  Once  assembled  the  pres- 
sure is  maintained  by  the  expensive  force  of 
the  gas,  which  may  have  been  collected  with 
the  oil  or  have  l)pen  generated  subsequently 
from  it.   The  diffusion  of  the  gas  is  preventftl 
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by  the  saturated  condition  of  the  surround-  iuf^ton,  D.  C,  founded  in  1780.  There  wnre  in 
ing  rocks.  In  applying  this  explanation  to  attendance  in  i908,  850  students,  with  144 
practical  uses  it  is  necessary  to  take  oogni-  members  of  the  faculty.  There  was  received 
zanee,  not  only  of  the  structural  features  as  during  the  year  in  benefactions  $35,000.  Rev. 
influencing  the  flow  of  underground  waters,  J.  B.  Creeden  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
but  also  of  the  general  efaarneters  of  the  beds  ulty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Hon.  Wade 
and  all  facts  bearing  upon  their  relative  poros-  Ellis  was  appointed  lecturer  on  international 
ity.  law.    A  new  Mismographical  observatory  was 

The  deposits  that  constitute  the  Rand  gold-  established  during  the  year.  There  are  102^00 
field  of  the  Transvaal  have  naturally  received  volumes  in  the  library.  The  president  is  Bct. 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  inasmuch  as  they  rep-  Joseph  J.  Hemmel,  S.  J. 

resent  by  far  the  largest  field  of  gold  mining  OEOBaiA.  One  of  the  South  Atlantic 
operations  in  the  world.  The  opinions  of  Division  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
geologists  have  been  divided  in  regard  to  the  thirteen  original  States.  Its  toUl  area  is  69,- 
origin  of  the  gold,  which  is  distributed  through  266  squara  miles,  of  which  640  are  water.  The 
a  conglomerate  called  pebble  reef  or  banket,  population  In  1900  was  2,216,331,  of  whom 
The  sedimentary  derivation  of  the  conglom-  46.7  per  cent,  were  colored'.  According  to  a 
erate  is  unquestioned,  but  the  point  of  main  Federal  estimate  made  In  1909  the  population 
interest  is  whether  the  deposits  should  be  („  that  year  was  2^57>412.  The  capital  ii  At- 
considered  ancient  placers  or  whether  the  gold  lanta. 

has  been  introduced  subsequent  to  the  deposi-  Mijtesal  Peoductioit.  This  State  is  an  im- 
tion  of  the  beds.  According  to  J.  W.  Oregory,  portant  producer  of  minerals,  including  coal 
the  congkMuerate  is  probably  of  Pre-Cambrian  Jnd  iron.  There  were  produced  in  1908  321,060 
age.  Its  gold  content  is  to  be  traced  to  aurif-  jong  tons  of  iron  ore,  as  compared  with  the 
erous  quartz  veins  that  occur  in  an  older  product  of  1907  of  444,114  long  tons.  The 
■eries  of  schists,  at  least  the  weight  of  evidence  Jotal  production  of  coal  in  1908  was  264,822 
points  to  such  a  source.  There  are  no  apparent  Bj,ort  tons,  having  a  spot  value  of  $364,279. 
channels  through  which  mineralizing  solutions  xhls  la  a  marked  decrease  over  the  production 
may  hare  circulated  and  no  marks  of  chemical  of  1907,  which  was  302,401  short  tons,  valued 
changes  in  the  rich  banket,  as  one  would  ex-  ,t  $499,686.  The  output  In  1908  was  less  than 
pect  in  deposits  due  to  underground  waters.  j„  a„y  year  since  1899,  which  can  be  attributed 
Furthermore,  the  limitation  of  the  gold  to  cer-  almost  entirely  to  the  depression  in  the  iron 
Uin  beds,  and  its  absence  from  other  beds  trade,  which  particularly  affected  the  produe- 
equally  favorable  for  the  circulation  of  such  tion  of  high  grade  coal  and  the  manufacture  of 
waters  are  features  inconsistent  with  the  view  ^oke.  There  were  employed  in  the  coal  mines 
of  its  secondary  introduction.  The  placer  ^f  the  State  In  1908  870  men,  as  oonparad 
theory  is  therefore  to  be  accepted.    The  ques-  go8  In  1907.    Coke  was  manufactured  in 

tion  IS  not  without  economic  importance,  since  ]oog  to  the  value  of  $137,624,  from  394,222 
it  has  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  tons  produced.  There  were  two  coking  estab- 
contmuation  of  the  deposits  in  depth.  lishments,  with  350  ovens.    The  State  is  one 

OEOBOE  JB.  BEPTTBLXO.  An  experiment  of  the  largest  producers  of  asbestos  and  baux- 
in  practical  philanthropy,  begun  in  1895  by  ite.  There  were  produced  in  1908  2719.01  fine 
William  R.  George  at  Freeville,  N.  Y.  Its  ob-  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $58,207,  as  well  as  a 
jects  are  "  to  prevent  crime,  develop  character,  small  amount  of  silver.  Other  products  are 
and  to  promote  good  citizenship."  The  gov-  Portland  cement,  pyrito,  precious  stones,  eop- 
emment  of  the  republic  is  modeled  upon  the  per,  lead,  and  mineral  water.  The  value  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  is  pre-  mineral  products  of  the  State  for  1908  was 
aided  over  by  the  President,  who  Is  assisted  by  .$6,200,881,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  the 
the  President's  Cabinet.  Practical  affairs  of  product  of  1907  of  $6,641,003. 
the  republic  are  administered  by  the  citizens  AGBiciriTCBE  and  Stock  Raisino.  The  acre* 
under  the  supervision  of  officers.  Each  student  age,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
works  five  hours  and  attends  school  five  ho,urs  farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1909  were  as  rol- 
eaeh  day.  The  curriculum  includes  a  college  lows,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  United 
preparatory  course.     The  support  of  the  re-  States    Department    of    Agriculture:  Corn, 

{'ub'l  lie  is  practically  from  voluntary  contribu-  61,160,000  bushels,  valued  at  $52,598,000,  from 
ions,  and  its  atfsirs  are  carried  on  by  the  4,400,000  acres;  winter  wheat,  2,460,000  bush- 
Oeorge  Jr.  Republic  Association,  which  has  els,  valued  at  $3,552,000,  from  245,000  acres; 
about  1400  members.  There  were  in  1909  about  oats,  6.660,000  bushels,  valued  at  $4,722,000, 
100  boys  and  girls  in  the  republic,  with  a  wait*  from  360,000  acres;  rice,  100,000  bushels,  val- 
ing  list  nearly  equal  to  that  number.  In  the  ued  at  $87,000,  from  4200  acres;  potatoes, 
property  occupied  by  the  republic  there  are  350  810,000  bushels,  valued  at  $810,000,  from  10,- 
acres,  with  thirty  buildings,  including  cot-  000  acres;  hay,  117,000  tons,  valued  at  $1,849,- 
tagea,  shops,  and  barns.  The  year  1909  was  000,  from  8*7,000  acres;  tobacco,  1,470,000 
tbe  most  successful  one  In  the  history  of  the  pounds,  valued  at  $499,800,  from  2100  acres, 
republic.  The  efficiency  of  the  industries  was  The  corn  crop  of  1009  showed  a  considerable 
greatly  increased  and  the  standard  of  tbe  school  increase  over  that  of  1908,  when  the  produc- 
raised.  The  experiment  has  been  widely  ob-  tion  was  63,750.000  bushels.  The  acreage  also 
served  and  similar  associations  have  been  increased  by  100,000;  winter  wheat  showed  an 
formed  in  other  parts  of  this  country.  The  increase  over  the  crop  of  1908,  which  was 
president  of  the  Association  is  Thomas  M.  Oa-  2,208,000  bushels,  while  the  acreage  increased 
borne;  secretary,  Joseph  Burden;  and  the  treas-  bOOO.  The  ont  crop  w«s  over  1,000.000  bushels 
Urer,  A.  O.  Agnew.  greater  in  1009  than  in  1908.  while  the  acre- 

QEOBOETOWN  UNIVEBSITT.  An  in-  iipe  increased  nlxiut  50,000.  The  rice  crop  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning,  under  the  aus-  creased  from  87.500  husliels  to  100.000  in  1909 
pices  of  the  Itoman  Catholic  Church,  at  Wash-  and  the  acreage  increased  from  3500  to  4200. 
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The  tobacco  produced  showed   a  considerable  Poltticb  and  Govebnment.    On  April  1  the 

falling  olT  from  the  crop  of  1908,  which  vaa  convict  lease  system,  for  so  many  yean  In 

2,i0Sfi^  pounds,  while  the  acreage  fell  from  operation  in  the  State,  came  to  and  end  as 

Sfi75  to  2100.    Cotton  is  the  most  profltable  the  result  of  action  of  the  legislature  in  1908, 

agricultural  product  in  the  State.   In  1909-10  which  rcBponded  to  the  demand  of  the  plat- 

tbe  production  was   1,800,000  bales.    Other  form  on  which  Joseph  M.  Brown  was  nominated 

Tilnable  crops  of  the  State  are  peanuts,  sweet  for  governor,  and  2500  prisoners  were  trans- 

potatoes,   and   fruit.     The   number   of   farm  ferred  from  various  private  atockades  to  the 

animals  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1910,  was  respective  counties  in  which  their  crimes  were 

as  follows:    Horses,  141,000;  dairy  cows,  314,-  committed.    The  State  had  been  leasing  coa- 

000 !    other   cattle,   673,000;    mules,   248,000;  vieta  for  forty  years.    The  system  was  abol- 

sbeep,  245,000;  swine,  1,647,000.    All  varieties  ished  because  the  lease  term  had  expired  and 

of  farm  aaimaU  have  increased  considerable  popular  sentiment  demanded  it.     Instead  of 

since  1900.   The  wool  clipped  in  1909  was  S7V  being  leased  to  mines,  brick  kilns  and  fnetorlea, 

040  ponn^  convicta,  in  accordance  with  this  law,  will  work 

FiSHEBiES.  The  products  of  the  fisheries  of  on  the  public  roads  of  the  State,  under  the 

the  State  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  supervision  of  the  counties,  and  a  great  system 

1908,  amounted  to  $690,660.   Or  these  the  most  of  highways  will  be  developed.    On  April  17, 

important  in  amount  in  value  was  oysters,  of  Judge   Sheppard  of  the  United   State  Court 

which   1,423,000  bushels,  valued  at  $332,990,  handed  down  a  decision  on  the  demurrer  in 

were  taken  for  market  purposes  and  for  seed-  the   case  of   the   United   States  against  the 

ing  purposes  23,000  bushels,  valued  at  $4600.  American  Naval  Stores  Co.,  of  the  so-called 

Next  in  importance  was  shad,  of  which  1,883,-  "Naval  Stores  Trust."    The  court  overruled 

300  pounds,  valued  at  $190,000,  were,  taken,  the  demurrer  on  the  first  and  second  counts 

Red  snapper  were  caught  to  the  amount  of  of  the  indictment,  but  sustained  it  as  to  the 

880,000  pounds,  valued  at  $30,000.    Terrapin  third  count.    This  charged  monopolizing  and 

and  turtks  amounted  to  42,600  pounds,  valued  attempting  to  monopolize,  ai^d  the  court  over- 

at   $21,030.     Among   other    important    fishes  ruled  both  for  the  reason  that  two  separate 

were  catfish,  279,500  pounds,  valued  at  $14,730;  offenses  should  not  have  been  charged  In  the 

sea  baas,  233,000  pounds,  valued  at  $13,780;  second  count  and  because  of  its  uncertainty, 

squeteague  or  trout,  139,500  pounds,  valued  at  The  effect  of  the  court's  decision  is  to  uphold 

$11,610;  sturgeons,  100,000  pounds,  valued  at  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 

$7000;  prawn,  394,000  pounds,  valued  at  $12,-  Law  and  to  order  the  defendants  to  trial  on 

700.    The  number  of  independent  fishermen  in  the  charge  of  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade, 

the  State  during  the  year  was  634,  and  1891  On  June  20  Joseph  M.  Brown  was  inaugu- 

wmge-eaming  fishermen  were  emtlayei.    There  rated  Governor  of  the  State  to  succeed  Hoke 

were  88  vessels  engaged  in  the  nsherles  of  the  Smith.    After  taking  the  oath  of  ofllce,  Oov- 

State,  valued  at  $83,672.  emor  Brown  made  a  brief  address,  expressing 

Education.    The  school  attendance  in  1908,  the  hope  that  peace  might  prevail  during  his 

the  latest  date  for  which  statistics  are  avail-  administration.    On  July  6  the  State  Legisla>- 

able,   was   322,050.     There   were   2860   male  ture  by  a  unanimous  vote  reJ^lected  Alexander 

teachers  and  8036  female.    The  average  salary  Stevens  Clay  to  the  United  States  Senate, 

of  teachers  was,  for  white,  $44.29,  and  for  col-  The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Savan- 

ored  teachers,  $20.23.     The  expenditures  for  nab,  made  public  on  June  6,  showed  In  the 

education  during  the  year  were  $8,742,946.  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Prohibition 

The  compulsory  education  law,  which  went  into  law  a  decrease  of  147  In  the  number  of  arrests 

effect  in  1008,  has  been  followed  by  excellent  for  drunkenness,  compared  with   1907,  when 

results.   The  State  appropriation  for  1900  was  the  saloons  were  opened.   A  remarkable  feature 

$2,250,000.  o'  the  report  was  the  statement  that  there 

FlSATTCE.     According  to  the  report  of  the  were  no  gambling  houses  in  the  city,  all  hav- 

State  treasurer,  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  ing  "been  closed  during  IftOS.    There  was  con- 

fiacal  year  1908  was  $638,717.    The  income  for  siderable  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the 

the  fiscal  year  1909  was  estimated  at  $5,113,-  law  in  Savannah,  and  it  was  charged  by  the 

381,  while  the  expenditures  were  $5,104,800,  Prohibitionists  that  the  city  treated  the  law 

leaving  an  estimated  balance  at  the  end  of  the  with  contempt.    The  le^slature  of  1908  Im- 

flseal  year  1909  of  $647,202.    The  chief  sources  posed  a  State  tax  of  $200  on  the  so-called 

of  revenue  are  ad  valorem  on  property,  polls,  "  near-beer "  saloons,  but  when  the  State  at- 

Tailroads,   and  other   specific   taxes,_  railroad  tempted  to  collect  this  tax  in  Savannah,  the 

rentals,  "near-beer"  license  fees,  interest  from  efTort  met  with  much  opposition.    The  State 

State   depositories,   etc.     The   chief   disburse-  Senate  on  August  5,  in  the  closing  weeks  of 

ments  are  for  public  schools,  pensions,  char-  the  session,  by  a  vote  of  37  to  2,  refused  to 

itable  institutions,  civil  establishment,  legisla-  consider   the   income   tax  amendment  to  the 

ture,  etc.    The  bonded  debt  at  the  end  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  postponing  action  to  the 

year  1909  was  $7,036,202.  summer  seaaion  in  1910,  on  the  ground  that 

Chahities  and  CcHBSEcnoNS.   The  most  im-  there  was  plenty  of  time,  and  that  even  hy 

portant  event  in  the  history  of  the  correctional  then  hut  few  States  would  have  acted, 

bistitntions  of  the  State  in  1909  was  the  opera-  Other  Events.    On  August  21  a  race  riot 

tion  of  the  law  which  puts  an  end  to  the  leas-  at  Marietta  was  averted  only  by  the  prompt 

ing  of  convicts  to  private  individuals  and  cor-  action   of  Governor   Brown   in   ordering  out 

f>nition8  (see  Politics  and  Government  below).  State  troops.    The  trouble  was  caused  by  a 

he  legislature  of  1907  established  a  municipal  negro  stabbing  a  young  white  man.   The  negro 

farm   for   persons  convicted  of  minor   misde-  was  lo<lged  in  jail,  but  the  building  was  at- 

meanors.    The  State  has  no  Department  of  State  tacked  by  the  mob,  who  threatened  to  lynch  the 

Charities,   hut    charity   organiiuition   societies  negro  and  uttered  threats  also  againift  all  the 

exist  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  «id  towns.  negroes  In  town.    Governor  Brown  was  in- 
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formed  of  the  situation  and  hurried  to  Marietta. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  militia  tlie  mob  dispersed. 
In  May  a  serious  strike  occurred  on  the  Georgia 
Central  Railroad  and  for  a  considerable  time 
the  entire  road  was  tied  up.  The  strike  was 
caused  hy  alleged  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad  in  favor  of  negro  firemeiL  For 
an  account  of  this  Btrike,  mo  the  article 
Stbikes. 

LEaisLATioir.  Among  the  measnreB  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1009  are  those  noted 
beiow.  The  most  important  measure  enacted 
was  the  new  election  law  prescribing  the 
qualifications  for  electors,  the  registration  of 
voters,  and  containing  other  provisions.  The 
qualifications  of  the  electors  as  defined  in  this 
measure  are  as  follows:  (1)  All  persona  who 
have  honorably  served  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  or  in  the  War  of  1812,  or  any  other  war 
carried  on  between  the  States  or  with  foreign 
countries.  (2)  All  persons  lawfully  descended 
from  those  mentioned  above.  (3)  All  persons 
who  are  of  good  character  and  understand  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a 
republican  form  of  government.  (4)  All  per- 
sons who  can  correctly  read  in  the  English  lan- 
guage any  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  correctly  write  the  same  in  the  English 
language  when  read  to  them  by  any  one  of  the 
registrars,  and  all  persons  who  solely  on  ae- 
eount  of  physical  disabilities  are  unable  to 
comply  with  the  above  requirements,  but  who 
can  understand  and  give  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  any  paragraph  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  Georgia  that  may 
be  read  to  them  by  any  of  the  registrars.  (6) 
Any  person  who  is  the  owner  of  at  least  forty 
acres  of  land  situated  in  this  State,  upon  which 
he  resides,  or  is  the  owner  of  projperty  assessed 
for  valuation  at  the  rate  of  $500.  This  act 
provides  that  the  right  to  register  under  these 
paragraphs  shall  continue  only  until  January 
1,  lUlS.  Measures  were  passed  providing  for 
pensions  to  ex-Confederate  soldiers  and  widows 
of  such  soldiers.  Railway  companies  are  pro- 
hibited from  employing  inexperienced  engi- 
neers. The  laws  relating  to  elections  were 
amended,  providing  additional  regulation  for 
primary  elections  and  for  registration  of  voters. 
Contributions  by  corporations  for  election 
purposes  were  prohibited.  Farms  were  eetab* 
liflhed  to  which  may  be  sent  persons  com- 
mitted in  police  courts  and  juvenile  offenders. 
An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  inspection 
of  foods  and  drugs.  A  sanitarium  for  tuber- 
culosis was  authorized. 

Ofticebs:  Governor,  Joseph  M.  Brown; 
Secretary  of  State  and  ex-olficio  Commissioner 
of  Public  Lands,  Philip  Cook;  Treasurer,  J.  P. 
Brown;  Comptroller  and  ex-offleio  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  W.  A.  Wright;  Adjutant-General, 
A.  J.  Scott;  Attorney-General,  John  C.  ^rt; 
State  School  Commissioner,  Jessie  M.  Pound; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Thomas  O.  Hnd* 
son — all  Democrats. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
William  H.  Fish;  Associate  Justices,  Horace 
M.  Holden,  J.  II.  Lumpkin,  M.  W.  Beck,  Bev- 
erly D.  Kvanti  anil  Samuel  C.  Atkinson;  Clerk, 
Z.  D.  Harrison — nil  Democrats. 

Tlie  State  I^egislature  of  1009  was  composed 
of  44  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  IHl  Demo- 
crats in  the  House.   The  State  Representatives 


in  Congress  will  be  fonnd  in  the  seetiia  Coh- 
^reis  of  the  article  Unird  Siateb. 

GEORQIA,  Univbbsitt  or.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Athens,  Oa.,  founded 
in  1786.  There  were  in  attendance  in  1909 
503  students,  with  a  faculty  of  138  mem- 
bers. The  library  contains  35,000  volumes. 
The  requirements  for  admission  were  advanced 
during  the  year  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Cam^e  Foundation.  The  productive  funds 
amount  to  about  $540,000.  llie  president  ia 
D.  C.  Barrow. 

OEBITES.  See  Chkhutbt,  iNDnsTUAL, 
paragraph  Eaplo»ives. 

aSBUAN  BAPTIST  BBSTHBBN.  See 
BsEruBBN,  Cbubch  of. 

OEBKAN  EAST  ATBICA.  A  protectoraU 
of  Germany  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  between 
British  East  Africa  and  Portugeae  East  Africa. 
The  estimated  area  is  385,000  square  mites, 
and  the  estimated  population  7,000,000,  mostly 
of  mixed  Bantu  race.  The  European  inhabit- 
ants in  1908  numbered  2846  (2014  Germans). 
Along  the  coast  are  Arabs,  Syrians,  and  East 
Indians  numbering  over  10,000.  Estimated 
populations  of  the  principal  towns  in  1900 
were:  Dar-es-Salaam,  the  capital,  24,000;  Ta- 
bora,  37,000;  Ujiji,  14,000;  Tanga,  6690;  Ba- 
gamoyo,  4980.  In  1908  there  were  thir^-fme 
government  schools,  with  3367  pupils;  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  mission  schools  have  over 
16,600  pupils. 

Many  minerals,  including  gold,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  coal,  and  various  precious  stones,  are 
found  in  the  protectorate,  and  the  forests  con- 
tain many  valuable  varieties  of  wood.  To  some 
extent  the  natives  cultivate  corn,  pulse,  and 
bananas,  and  rear  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 
Near  the  coast  the  Germans  have  plantatlona 
for  various  produeta,  including  ooeo-pahns, 
vanilla,  coffee,  rubber,  tobacco,  cacao,  sugar, 
tea,  and  cotton.  By  means  of  several  experi- 
ment stations,  the  government  is  attempting 
to  promote  agriculture  and  cattle-raising.  Im- 
ports and  exports  in  1907  were  valued  at  23,-. 
806,000  marks  (8,973,000  from  Germany)  and 
12,600,000  (  6,008,000  to  Germany)  respec- 
tively. At  the  end  of  1907  there  were  210 
miles  of  railway  and  1600  milea  of  telegraph. 
For  the  year  1909-10  estimated  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure balanced  at  14,308,637  marks  (In- 
cluding Imperial  subvention  of  3,678,804 
marks).  In  addition  the  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  include  the  proceeds  of  a 
loan  amounting  to  17,460,000  marks.  The 
military  force  in  1909  consisted  of  2799  men 
(2528  natives).  The  Governor  in  1900  waa 
Baron  von  Rechentwrg. 

OEBMAK  EVANGELICAI.  SYNOD  OT 
NOBTH  AHEBICA.  A  religious  denomina* 
tion,  which  grew  frtun  the  founding  in  1840  at 
Gravois  Settlement,  near  St.  Louis,  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  Association  of  the  West. 
It  was  organized  by  six  German  pastors  f<Hr 
the  purpose  of  making  provision  for  the  reli* 
gious  needs  of  the  pioneers,  who  were  largely 
German  immigrants.  It  united  successively 
with  the  German  Evangelical  Church  Associa- 
tion of  Ohio  (1868),  the  United  Evai^Ucal 
Synod  of  the  East  (I860),  and  the  Evangelical 
Synod  of  the  Northwest  (1872),  and  was  ulti* 
niately  organized  as  the  German  Evangelical 
Synod  of  North  America.  Doctrinally,  this 
Synod  represents  the  Prussian  union  ot  1817. 
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Its  articles  of  faith  are  for  the  moit  part  AU-B^elberg  and  the  antl-mnitu>istto  dramft 

those  of  the  evangelical  ehurehea,  and  In  case  Zapfeiutreioh,  seem  to  have  bad  no  sueeessorB 

of  disagreement  it  adheres  closely  to  the  pas-  of  equal  drawing  power. 

sages  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  the  matter  in  The  year  1909  is  not  likely  to  be  remembered 

dispute  and  avails  itself  of  the  liberty  of  con-  in  the  literary  annals  of  Germany  for  the  high 

science  prevailing  in  the  Evangelical  Church,  quality  of  its  productions.    Dramatists,  novel- 

The  strength  of  the  organization,  which  com-  ists,  and  |>oets  were,  perhaps,  more  than  ever 

prises  eighteen  districts,  covering  almost  all  of  engaged    in    eagerly    seekinff  eztraordinaiy 

the  States  of  the  Union  and  parts  of  Canada,  is  themes  and  in  earnestly  striving  for  novel  ef- 

freatest  in  the  Central  and  North  Central  fects,  but  their  achievements  were  not  com- 
tates.  The  most  recent  statistics  show  1018  mensurate  to  their  endeavors.  The  taste  of 
pastors,  1308  churches,  256,88ff  communicants,  the  reading  public,  too,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
116,006  6ni^7  school  Kholars.  The  total  gauged  by  the  record  of  books  most  In  demand 
value  of  church  property  is  $11,883,194;  the  and  books  most  frequently  reprinted,  showed 
amount  contributed  for  the  maintenance  of  a  marked  uncertainty  and  some  puzzling  con- 
churches,  $1,628,439;  for  church  work  and  tradictions.  While  the  sensational  success  of 
benevolences,  $163,276.  Foreign  missions  are  the  translation  of  Artzibaschew's  ultra-modern 
actively  carried  on  in  the  (Antral  provinces  story,  Ssanin,  did  not  augur  well  for  the  spirit 
of  India  by  0  missionaries,  7  women  mission-  of  the  reading  world  of  the  country,  it  was 
aries,  67  native  helpers  and  78  native  teachers,  rather  encouraging  to  learn  that  its  rival  In 
jSlmhurst  College,  at  Elmhurst,  111.,  and  Eden  favor  was  Helen  Keller's  Optimim.  It  must  be 
Theolisical  Seminary,  at  St.  Louis,  are  the  admitted,  too,  that  although  Sudermann's 
educational  institutions  of  the  denomination,  novel.  Da*  hohe  Lied,  held  the  first  rank  among 
The  work  of  the  Synod,  which  was  formerly  ear-  works  of  native  authors  during  the  first  month 
ried  on  exclusively  In  the  German  language,  of  the  year,  it  gradually  feU  behind  as  the 
Is  now,  to  a  considerable  extent,  being  done  In  more  meritorious  works  of  the  year,  the  stories 
the  English  language,  especially  in  the  larger  by  George  Herrmann,  Hans  Rudolf  Bartsch, 
cities.  The  official  organs  of  the  Church  are  and  Gabriele  Reuter  slowly  worked  their  way 
Der  Fricdenabote  and  The  Messenger  of  Peace,  to  the  front  and  continued  on  the  list.  That 
A  number  of  other  periodicals,  covering  all  de-  the  new  novel  by  Gustav  Frenssen,  Klaus  Bin- 
partments  of  church  work,  are  issued  in  both  rich  Baaa,  would  turn  out  to  be  the  greatest 
utnguages.  The  Deaeonesa  work  is  receiving  selter  ot  the  season  of-  1909-10  seemed  a  fore- 
oonsiderable  attention ;  the  mother  house  is  gone  conclusion,  since  it  had  passed  Uie  twenty 
situated  in  St.  Louts.  Charitable  Institutions  thousand  mark  within  two  months  i^ter  its 
are   maintained   for   orphans,    superannuated  publication. 

ministers  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  de-  Draua.  The  dramatic  situation  seems 
ceased  ministers  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  hopeless.  The  powerful  revival  of  German 
Synod.  drama  in  the  'OCfs  has  been  followed  by  a 
ftBBMATff  LXTEBATirilE  AND  DBAMA-  steady  decline,  even  of  those  men  in  whom  the 
The  literary  world  of  Germany  has  for  the  hopes  of  a  future  centred.  It  is  almost 
past  year  been  in  a  peculiarly  unsettled  state,  pathetic  to  witness  the  repeated  efforts  of  Ger- 
It  seems  as  if  the  craze  of  great  sellers  had  been  nart  Hauptmanu  to  give  plastic  form  and  dra- 
transplanted  from  America  to  Germany,  for  the  matio  life  either  to  the  elusive  fabrics  of  his 
book-market  of  that  country  suddenly  mani-  own  fancy  or  to  the  mediieval  le^nds  which 
fested  alarming  symptoms  of  an  adjustment  of  he  exhumes  from  the  dust  of  ancient  ehronl* 
critical  standards  to  the  commercial  scale.  The  cles.  For  though  he  undoubtedly  feels  the 
illegitimate  methods  employed  in  advertising  charm  of  their  simplicity,  when  he  attempts 
Edward  Stitgehauer's  Oiitz  Krafft,  published  in  to  reproduce  them  be  fills  them  with  the  com- 
1904,  and  now  in  its  66th  edition,  are  an  example  plex  elements  of  his  own  personulity,  and  the 
not  yet  forgotten.  Then  came  the  vogue  of  the  result  is  painfully  inharmonious.  Tlie  simple 
novel  filled  with  advanced  thoughts  on  faith,  lines  of  the  legend  which  he  attempted  to  re- 
ethics,  love  and  marriage,  which  culminated  in  create  in  his  Griscldis  were  marred  and  dis- 
tho  sensational  success  of  Frenssen's  Billigenlei,  torted  by  the  addition  of  traits  foreign  to  the 
published  in  1906,  and  now  in  its  128th  edition,  source  upon  which  he  tused  his  work,  and  the 
About  the  same  time  psychological  analvsls  and  critics,  who  seem  to  delight  in  condemning 
sociolt^oel  interest  combined  in  producing  that  everything  that  comes  from  bis  pen  of  late, 
curiona  document  of  auto-vivisection  and  self-  were  only  too  justified  in  their  censure  of  the 
revelation,  Margarete  Boehme's  'Das  Tagebuch  work.  Hauptmann's  great  rival,  Hermann  Su- 
einer  Verlorenm,  published  in  1905,  and  now  in  dermaon,  was  no  luckier  in  his  recent  produc- 
its  I25th  edition.  But  after  the  fierce  denuncia-  tions.  His  fftrandkinder,  though  launched  in 
tion  of  the  means  whereby  Qotz  Krafft  was  the  Berlin  Schauspielhaus,  which  rarely  gives 
launched  and  interminable  discussions  of  the  up  its  stage  for  the  first  production  of  modern 
merits  and  demerits  of  Billigenlei,  and  the  plays,  and  based  upon  a  page  of  mediieval 
morality  and  immorality  of  the  Tagebuch  einer  Prussian  history  appealing  to  the  nationalistic 
Yerlorenen,  which  in  the  meantime  had  been  tendencies,  was  not  over  warmly  received  either 
followed  by  a  numerous  progeny,  the  public  by  the  critics  or  the  audience.  Wildenbrucb's 
seems  to  have  become  less  susceptible  to  the  Der  deutsche  Konig,  though  it  presents  the 
suggestions  of  the  advertising  and  the  reviewers'  story  of  Henry  I.,  which  never  fails  to  stir  a 
coHinm  and  the  book-market  has  resumed  its  German  heart,  with  additions  that  betoken 
wonted  more  normal  course.  Although  no  con-  the  author's  lack  of  imagination  and  freedom, 
nection  is  evident  between  the  great  sellers  in  had  a  far  better  reception,  and  impressed  by 
fiction  and  the  unusual  dramatic  successes  of  the  honesty  and  seriousness  of  its  endeavor 
the  same  period,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  such  critics  that  were  never  in  sympathy 
these,  too,  have  not  been  equaled.  From  the  with  the  work  of  the  living  poet, 
standpoint  of  the  box-office  tAxa  student-play  Among  the  dramatists  who  by  their  previous 
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achievements  rank  noxt  to  those  leaders  of  pathy  that  endears  them  to  "the  readers.  The 
German  drama,  a  tendency  to  court  the  favor  book  is  likely  to  give  the  author  the  place  in 
of  the  audience  by  farcical  inclinations  spoiled  literature  that  the  more  exacting  critics  had 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  excellent  so  far  denied  him.  A  story  of  the  eommerdal 
comedies,  like  Ludwig  Fulda's '  Dot  Exempel  aristocracy  of  North  Germany  is  Rudolf  Her- 
and  Ernst  von  Wolzogen's  Bin  unveratandener  zog's  Hataeaten.  Three  families  are  actively 
Slann.  Two  men  who  had  once  held  out  the  concerned  in  the  plot  of  the  narrative;  one 
promise  of  great  things  have  taken  another  whose  life  is  goi%rned  by  duty,  severe  and  im- 
strp  backwards.  Otto  Ernst's  Tariff  der  placable;  another  inspired  with  a  wholesome 
Patriot  and  Max  Dreyer's  Pfarrerstochter  von  joy  of  living;  and  between  them  a  third,  in 
Sircladorf  gave  proof  of  the  hopeless  decline  which  the  husband's  greed  for  vulgar  pleaaure 
of  their  author's  dramatic  power.  Karl  is  offset  by  the  wife's  ideal  aspirations.  The 
Sch(inherr,  who  in  the  previous  year  won  the  atmosphere  is  breezy  and  briny;  the  grip  of 
Scliitler  prize,  failed  to  do  honor  to  the  promi-  realitjy  is  strong.  Thomas  Mann's  Konigliche 
nent  position  which  this  distinction  gave  him,  Hohe%t  is  a  departure  from  the  author's  wonted 
in  his  four-act  comedy,  tJher  die  BrScke.  milieu,  that  of  the  patrician  society  of  North 
Frank  Wedekind,  who,  with  his  gifted  wife,  German  commercial  centres.  He  depicts  life 
plays  his  own  works  to  audiences  that  seem  to  at  the  court  of  a  little  German  duchy,  hope- 
accept  everything  that  comes  from  his  erratic  lessly  burdened  with  debt,  and  draws  a  sym- 
pen,  produced  a  one-act  play.  Die  Zensur,  with-  pathetic  portrait  of  the  sovereign  who  saves 
out  making  clear  the  meaning  of  the  sub-title,  his  country's  finances  by  marrying  an  Ameri- 
"eine  Tlieodizee,"  or  even  the  purpose  of  the  can  heiress.  The  story  is  told  with  a  charming 
play  itself.  Otto  Julius  Bierbaum,  on  the  remoteness  from  any  definite  locality  and  is  & 
other  hand,  produced  at  the  festivities  of  the  delightful  piece  of  art.  E.  von  Keyserling's 
Vniversity  of  Leipsic  a  charming  student  Beate  und  Uareile  is  the  story  of  a  man  and 
comedy,  Der  MuaetArieg.  A  few  rural  dramas  two  women,  admirably  contrasting  in  the  latter 
showed  merit,  among  them  Clara  Viebig's  the  resigned  self-control  of  old  nobility  aad 
Das  Ictzte  Qluek  and  Carl  Friedrich  Weigand's  the  passionate  self-will  of  a  low-bred,  though 
Wintemacht,  There  were  several  successful  at-  fascinating  and  gifted  usurper.  Ernst  Zahn, 
tempts  at  historical  drama:  Hans  von  Gump-  the  Swiss  writer,  who  has  recently  come  to  the 
penberg's  Kbnig  Konrad  I.,  Wilhelm  Weigand  s  fore,  is  a  master  of  the  q^uiet  twilights  in  which 
Loremino  and  Rudolf  Herzog's  Der  letzte  is  passed  the  life  of  his  heroes,  people  with 
Kaiser.  Hugo  Salus  made  his  debut  as  a  dram-  strong  wills  and  emotions,  but  fettered  by  fate 
atist  in  a  fanciful  poetic  drama,  Romische  and  rarely  free  to  realize  themselves.  Of  such 
Komodie,  which  owed  its  success  to  bis  lyrical  a  life  he  tells  in  Einsamkeit.  Dietrich  Speck- 
powers.  Johann  Wiegand's  new  P^Yt  Der  Fall  mann,  another  of  the  recent  newcomers  who 
Henner,  a  contribution  to  the  senool  tragedies,  are  doing  meritorious  work,  tiiou^  not  on 
which  occupy  no  little  space  in  drama  and  flc-  particularly  new  lines,  has  given  us  in  Herzens- 
tion  of  contemporary  Germany,  proved  too  heilige  a  story  full  of  intimate  charm  and  of 
much  of  a  Tendenzstiick  to  achieve  a  lasting  human  sympathy.  Hans  Rudolf  Bartsch  ad- 
success.  Two  plays  were  dramatizations  of  sue-  mirably  portrays  in  Elisabeth  Kott  a  strong 
cessful  novels:  Josef  LaufTs  Der  Dcickgraf,  a  artistic  personality,  and  in  telling  the  life  of 
historical  drama  based  on  his  story,  Frau  his  heroine  has  not  a  few  moments  of  dramatio 
Aleit;  and  Hermann  Stegemann's  Daniel  Junt,  fervor  and  some  descriptive  passages  of  un- 
adapted  from  the  author's  story  of  the  same  usual  power. 

name.   Hans  Mtlller,  whose  advent  In  the  dra-  The  young  ^rson  plays  an  important  part 

matic  world  a  year  ago  held  out  promise  of  in  German  fiction  to-day.    Hermann  Bahr  tells 

great  achievement,  has  been  led  astray  by  the  in  Drut  the  story  of  a  boy's  infatuation  for  a 

craze  for  originality;    his  satirical   comedy,  great  actress  and  the  decisive  influence  which 

Hargudl  am  Back  oder  Die  Liga  der  Person-  tliis  love  has  upon  his  life  and  character.  Out 

lichkciten,  proved  so  dismal  a  failure,  that  it  of  the  alarming  number  of  books  that  can  be 

endangered  the  position  of  the  director  of  the'  defined  and  labeled  school  and  college  tragedies, 

Hurgtlieatre,  Paul  Schtenther.    A  surprise   to  the  novel  by  the  Swiss  writer,  Emil  Ermatln- 

the  hardened  critics  was  the  success  of  Otto-  ger,  Der  Weg  ins  Leben,  stands  out  by  its  sim- 

niar  Enking's  provincial  comedy,  Das  Kind,  a  plicity  and  sincerity  and  the  wholesome  lesson 

play  full  of  genuine  pathos  and  humor,  splen-  conveyed  by  the  hero's  experiences.  Johannes 

didiy  drawn  characters,  and  here  and  there  an  Schlaf's  story.  Am  toten  Punkt,  has  also  ayouth- 

undernote  of  Ihsenish  philosophy.  ful  hero  and  son  of  an  impecunious  widow; 

Ficnoir.  The  new  novel  by  Gustav  Frens-  hut  his  coming  into  the  house  of  an  uncle  given 
sen,  Klaus  Binrich  Baas,  is  the  first  work  that  to  psychopathic  research  and  Immediately 
has  come  from  him  since  he  rose  to  the  fore-  making  him  the  subject  of  his  studies  and  ex- 
most  rank  among  German  novelists  which  pre-  periments,  places  this  book  with  the  undecreaa- 
sents  a  well-balanced,  harmoniously  organic  ing  number  of  works  devoted  to  the  exploita- 
whole,  and  is  not  burdened  with  messages  either  tion  of  repulsively  abnormal  types.  Two  new 
religious  or  social.  Absolutely  free  from  writers  have  traced  the  lives  of  their  unusual 
Tendr-nz,  this  story  of  a  self-made  man,  who  heroes  from  childhood  to  maturity,  Josef 
has  risen  from  the  obscurity  of  an  impoverished  Zytlatm  giving  us  in  Crescrnz  Biikler  the  story- 
peasant  home  in  a  Frisian  village  to  partner-  of  a  girl  who  is  subject  to  cataleptic  attacks, 
ship  in  a  prominent  business  house  in  Ham-  while  Hans  Kyser  in  Der  Blumenhiob  relates 
buTg,  is  an  admirable  achievement  in  story-  a  life  which  from  boyhood  to  Its  end  is  one 
telling  and  character-drawing.  The  boy,  Klaus  suecession  of  misfortunes.  But  the  redeeming 
Hinrich,  and  his  mother,  the  two  women  that  feature  of  these  two  Iwaoka  is  in  the  delineation 
successively  share  his  life  as  wives,  and  even  of  the  two  characters  and  their  serene  accept- 
the  more  subordinate  characters  are  portrayed  ance  of  their  uncommonly  bard  lot.  Two  of 
with  a  vitality  that  visualizes  and  with  a  sym-  Germany's  most  gifted  women  writers  have 
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given  UB  atoriea  of  girls'  lives  that  compel  at- 
t^ion.  Marie  Eugenie  delle  Gnuic  treats  in 
ber  novel,  Beilige  und  Metaehen,  the  problem 
of  a  convent  education  in  a  period  when  the 
world  outside  of  the  convent  walls  is  alive 
with  the  ideas  of  Haeckel,  and  has  constructed 
a  plot  of  dramatic  interest  and  drawn  char- 
acters of  convincing  vitality  and  strong  indi- 
viduality. Although  she  has  nowhere  denied 
faer  point  of  view,  she  does  not  obtrude  It  upon 
the  readers^  and  the  effect  of  the  narrative  is 
thoTonghly  artistic.  Gabriele  Reuter  in  8anft« 
Berzen  delineates  with  sympathetic  insight 
the  more  passive  and  quiet  natures  that  have 
little  chance  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  strenu- 
ous present  day  life.  Hers  is  a  book  of  a  rare 
intimate  charm. 

The  productiveness  of  some  authors  is 
amazing.  George  von  Ompteda  is  among  those 
who  have  published  two  books  within  the  year: 
Droeaigl  is  a  story  of  bourgeois  ambition  and 
aristocratic  sbiftlessness,  in  which  the  well- 
wom  tlieme  is  redeemed  by  the  cleverly  indi- 
vidualized Hgure  of  the  cIiml)er-hero;  Excelsior 
is  a  story  of  the  Alps  full  of  the  spell  of  alti- 
tude. Richard  Voss,  the  indefatigable,  has 
also  two  stories  to  liis  credit,  one  of  which 
treats  the  more  tragic  aspects  of  Alpinism — 
Alpcntragiidic.    Nor  has  Paul  Heyse  failed  to 

five  ua  the  book  to  which  one  has  come  to  look 
orward  every  year — Die  Oeburt  der  Venu$. 
Contemporary  history  furnishes  the  background 
of  KSnigstfrun-Schaup's  Die  Bogumilen,  a  story 
oi  Bosnia,  and  of  Helene  MUhlau's  Liviana  li\al- 
tern-BantoSt  of  which  the  Chilean  leader,  Bal- 
macedas,  is  the  hero.  Other  authors  have  gone 
back  to  medieval  themes,  as  Emil  Lucka  in  his 
story,  Isolde  Weieahand,  August  Sperl  in  Rich- 
via,  and  Bruno  Wille  in  Die  Abendburg,  a  story 
of  the  Crusades,  full  of  the  adventurous  atmos- 
phere of  the  period,  hut  with  an  ethical  mean- 
ing for  all  times.  The  venerable  Julius  Wolff 
has  contributed  a  novel  which  derives  its  title, 
Der  Sachsenapicgrl,  from  a  code  of  civic  law, 
traces  whereof  still  subsist  in  Northern  Ger- 
many. Apart  from  all  these  stands  Ludwig 
Ganghofer's  LebenaHauf  einea  Optimiatcn,  a 
charming  book  of  childhood,  presumably  auto- 
biographical. 

Among  the  volumes  of  short  stories,  Otto 
Julius  Bierbaum's  flondrrbare  Oeschichtrn  are 
fair  specimens  of  the  author's  quaint  and  capri- 
cious originality;  Hermann  Stehr's  Drd  Xachte 
reflects  the  seriousness  and  sincerity  of  the 
writer,  whoso  Btories  have  done  as  much  for 
Silesia  as  Gerhart  Hauptmann's  plays;  Key- 
8erling*8  Bunte  Berzen,  like  his  novels-,  dt-al 
with  lives  that  pulsate  with  the  intensity  of 
passion ;  while  the  stories  of  Rudolf  Stratz 
collected  under  the  title,  Jn  zicolfter  Stunde, 
are  full  of  the  gruesome  spirit  of  the  hour  of 
spooks.  A  book  distinct  from  all  these  by  anb- 
Jeet-matter  and  style  is  MurveXlen,  by  Wilhelm 
Fischer,  a  book  of  tales  of  charming  simplicity, 
rippling  on  like  the  river  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  title  among  scenes  of  rural  life  re- 
mote from  the  world.  Otto  Ernst's  Imok, 
Vom  grungoldnen  Baum,  is  a  volume  of  triHes 
as  disappointing  to  admirers  of  liia  Asmus  Srm- 
per  as  his  latest  play  to  those  who  applaud i-d 
Flachsmann  ale  Erzieher,  Adolf  Willirnndt's 
pen  is  never  idle,  though  his  recent  books,  in- 
cluding Op.  23  und  andere  Oeschiehten.  fall 
short  of  one's  expertations.  Rosegger's  I^saet 
une  von  Liebe  re  J  en  bears  the  pathetic  sub- 


title, Ijotste  tlrachichten,  and  Liltencrou'a  post- 
humous volume  is  called  Lctzte  Bmte. 

PotrntT.  Books  of  verse  have  heen  numerous, 
but  their  quality  only  deepens  the  regret  that 
the  little  volume  entitled  (lute  Sacht  is  to  be 
the  last  to  bear  a  name  dearer  than  any  other 
to  the  present  generation,  and  probably  the 
only  one  that  will  survive,  Detlev  von  Lilien- 
croD.  Germany  has  lost  in  him  the  strongest 
and  sanest  personality  of  the  modem  school 
and  its  most  inspired  poet.  Other  posthumous 
volumes  of  unusual  interest  were  the  epic  poem, 
Das  AlejuinderHed,  by  the  poet-painter  of 
Bremen,  Arthur  Fitger;  Sdn  und  Schein,  by 
Wilhelm  Busch,  and  Lctzte  Oedichtc,  by  Ernst 
von  Wildenbruch.  There  have  been  volumes  of 
lyrics  by  Bruno  Wille,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke. 
Alfred  Mombert,  Wilhelm  Weigand,  Richard 
Schaukal  and  Hans  Bethge,  all  of  them  writers 
of  established  position  in  the  world  of  German 
poetry.  Hans  MlUler's  lMX)k,  Die  Roeenlaute, 
shows  a  leas  marked  physiognomy  than  his 
stories  and  plavs.  Hans  Kyser's  Einkehr  has 
much  of  the  spirituality  that  distinguished  his 
story.  Hans  von  Wolzogen,  the  faithful  cham- 
pion of  Richard  Wagner,  has  published  a  book 
of  religious  verse.  Max  Geissler's  Soldaten- 
Balladen  have  in  them  the  possibility  of  popu- 
larity. Gustav  Schiller's  Oottsucher-Licder,  on 
the  contrary,  appeals  to  the  few.  A  book  of 
verse  by  Christian  Wagner,  a  poet  wfao  about 
a  dozen  years  ago  sprung  from  the  people. 
Spate  Oarbcn,  is  distinguished  by  a  wholesome 
philosophy  and  by  a  simple  dignity  of  language. 
Epic  poems  have  been  rather  more  plentiful. 
Richard  Zoozmann  has  written  Dantcs  lctzte 
Tage,  Max  Geissler  Die  Rose  von  Sckottland, 
and  Waldemar  Bonsels  Don  Juans  Tod.  But  the 
most  important  work  coming  under  this  head 
is  Hans  Benzmann's  book  of  Christ  poems, 
Eine  Erangelienharmonic  Among  the  anthol- 
c^ies  may  be  mentioned  a  selection  of  variety 
verse:  Die  zchnte  Jfuae,  compiled  by  Maximil- 
ian Bern;  a  volume  of  folksongs,  Der  lAndcnr 
baum.  edited  by  Hermann  Hesse,  Erail  Strauss, 
and  Alartin  Lang,  and  a  volume,  A>ue  dcutache 
Gedichtc,  published  for  the  Iwncfit  of  the  Rich- 
ard Wujmer  scholarship  fund. 

MisctXLAXEors.  The  eauscrie  in  which  the 
French  excel  and  which  is  rather  foreign  to  the 
more  ponderous  pace,  of  German  prose,  has  been 
successfully  employed  by  Georg  Herrmann  in 
a  thoughtful  little  book  called  Bchnsucht. 
More  ambitious  and  less  graceful  in  style  was 
Arno  Nadel's  book,  .4  us  Ictzfen  und  vorlctztcn 
Grilnden.  Jfarie  Ebner-EKchenbach  has  also 
collected  a  little  book  of  prose  sketches  and 
aphorisms  and  appropriately  called  it  Spiit- 
sommcr,  Wilhelm  Biilache,  who  as  a  nature 
writer  occupies  a  unique  position,  published 
a  book  of  thoughts  on  sature  and  art — Auf 
dem  Mensrhonstcrn.  Karl  Soheffler's  essays, 
Idealisten,  contain  no  little  criticism  of  modem 
Germany.  Alexander  von  Gleichcn-Ruaswurm 
h;ts  written  on  social  cnntoms  in  (Icidligkeit, 
Sillrn  UH'/  (IrhrHurhc  ilrr  citropHisrhcn  Writ. 
The  pketcliPfl  in  Felix  Salten'H  book,  Dait  orstcr- 
rrirbi»rhr  AnllHz,  offer  an  interesting  interpre- 
tation of  tJie  Austrian  temperament.  Unusu- 
ally rich  in  suggestion  are  tliese  books  of  travel; 
Hermann  Bahr's  Dalmatiniache  Reise,  Meyer 
Graefe's  fSpanisehe  Rcise,  and  Karl  Scheffler's 
Paris.  In  a  book  calleil  Eroberer,  Ludwig 
Brinkmann  attempts  an  interpretation  of  the 
American  people. 
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BiooBAPHT.  Eduard  Engel'a  Ooeihe — der  Xann 
und  sein  Werk  heads  the  list  of  nuinerouB  con- 
tributions to  Goethe  biography,  among  them 
fail  correspondence  with  the  Humboldta,  with 
Prau  von  Stein  and  other  friends,  the  letters 
of  his  mother,  and  a  group  of  character 
sketches  hy  Gertrud  Baeumer,  Dr.  phil.: 
Qoethes  Freundinnen.  There  have  been  popu- 
lar editions  of  Theobald  Ziegler's  life  of  ^c^il- 
hr,  and  numerous  volumes  of  letters,  among 
them  those  of  Schiller's  youth,  selections  from 
his  eorrespondeoce  with  Chtu'lotte  tou  Lenge- 
feld  before  their  marriage,  and  a  volume  of  her 
own  letters  to  her  friends.  A  work  of  literary 
and  human  interest  is  the  first  inclusive  biog- 
raphy of  Johann  Chriatian  Ouenther,  based 
upon  the  diaries  of  the  erratic  genius.  S.  Rah- 
mer  has  written  a  book  on  Kleist  als  Mensch 
und  Dichter,  and  Friedrich  Hebbel  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  studies  by  Oskar  F.  Walzel, 
Anna  Schapire  and  others.  Artistically,  Josef 
Ettlin^er's  ^eti^mtn  Cotatattt  ranks  highest 
in  this  year's  biographies.  Gustav  Karpeles 
has  given  us  the  memoirs  of  Heine,  baaed  upon 
letters  and  diaries.  A  study  of  the  personality 
of  Wilhelm  von  Polenz,  hy  Adolf  Bartels,  has 
been  published  simultaneously  with  an  edition 
of  the  complete  works  of  von  Polenz.  Fried- 
rich  Paulsen  tells  the  story  of  his  youth  in  a 
volume  entitled  Aua  tnetnem  Lehen. 

Histories  or  Literature,  Criticibub,  etc. 
Eduard  Eagel  has  written  a  brief  and  popular 
history  of  German  Literature;  Dr.  Leon  Kell- 
ner  a  history  of  English  Literature  in  the  Via- 
torian  Reign.  Karl  Wolfskehl  and  Frtedrich 
von  der  Leyen  have  edited  the  oldest  specimens 
of  German  poetry,  and  Richard  M.  Meyer  a 
selection  of  folksongs  and  church  hymns— 
Meiateratiicke  des  deutschen  Volks-und  Kir^ 
chenliedes.  German  Shakspeare  literature  has 
been  increased  by  Alexander  von  Gleichen- 
RuBBWurm's  Shakapcares  Frauengeatalten  and 
A  series  of  studies  by  Arthur  Boehlingk,  Shak- 
speare und  unsere  Klaasiker,  Ricarda  Hush's 
Uiaorgimento  is  a  volume  of  strongly  drawn 
portraits  from  modern  Italian  history.  Max 
Nordau  ia  the  author  of  Der  Binn  der  Ge- 
echichte. 

Since  bookmaking  is  being  considered  more 
as  an  art,  new  editions  of  old  works  have  mul- 
tiplied at  an  amazing  rate.  Translations  from 
foreign  authors,  classical  and  modern,  are  far 
more  numerous  on  the  German  than  on  the 
American  or  English  book  market.  Of  English 
authors,  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  the  one  whose 
works  are  now  immediately  converted  into 
German;  editions  of  the  works  of  Oscar  Wilde 
are  much  in  demand.  George  Meredith,  too,  is 
being  translated.  Among  American  writers 
thus  distinguished  are  Ralph  Waldo  Trine  and 
Gerald  Stanley  Lee. 

OEBMAK  UETHOCIST  OHITBCH.  See 

EVAHOEUCAL  ASBOCIATIOK. 

OEKUAN  KEW  OUTNEA,  or  Kaiser 
WiLHEXM  Land.  A  protectorate  of  Germany, 
in  the  norUiwestprn  part  of  the  inland  of  New 
Guinea.  Estimated  area,  about  70.100  square 
miles;  estimated  population,  about  110,000. 
In  1908  there  were  over  200  foreign  coloretl  in- 
habitants (mostly  Chinese)  and  1S4  whites 
(168  Germans).  The  cultivated  area  is  re- 
ported at  only  4781  hectares,  planted  chiefly  to 
coco-palms  and  rubber.  In  1907  imports 
amounted  to  816,000  marks;  exports,  303,000 


marks  (mostly  copra).  Estimated  revenue  for 
1008-00  balanced  at  1,623,460  marks  (includ- 
ing Imperial  subvention  of  1,141,060  marks) ; 
for  1909-10,  1,722,225  marks  (subvention, 
1,065,000  marks).  The  seat  of  government  is 
Herbertsh5he,  in  the  Bismarck  Archiplago. 
Attached  to  German  New  Guinea,  for  adminis- 
trative purposes,  are  the  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
the  Caroline  Islands,  the  German  Solomon 
Islands,  the  Lodroite  Islands,  an^  the  Ibursball 

Islands.   

GEBUAIT  BETOBXED  UUUUCU.  See 
REFORHra>  Church  ur  xhs  Uiram)  Staxeb 
(Qeruah). 

OEBUAN  SAMOA.  A  dependency  of  Ger- 
many in  the  southern  Pacific,  including  Savmli 
and  Upolu  (the  two  largest  of  the  Samoan 
Islands)  and  several  small  adjacent  islands. 
Savaii  has  an  area  of  660  square  miles  and 
a  population  (1006)  of  12,816;  Upolu,  area, 
340  square  miles,  and  population  (1906),  in- 
cluding Manono  and  Apolirna,  20,662.  In  1908 
there  were  1050  Chinese,  938  other  foreign 
colored,  and  436  whites  (261  Germans).  The 
native  inhabitants  are  nominally  ChriBtiaa. 
Mission  schools  have  over  8000  pupils.  Cacao 
and  rubber  are  cultivated,  but  the  chief  prod- 
uct is  copra.  The  white  planters  depend 
largely  upon  Chinese  labor.  Copra  and  cocoa 
beana  are  the  leading  exports.  The  principal 
imports  are  haberdashery,  kerosene,  provisions, 
etc.  Imports  and  exports  in  1906  amounted 
to  2,889,000  marks  and  3,026,000  marks  respec- 
tively; in  1^)07,  2,825,957  marks  and  1,769,800 
marks  respectively.  Estimated  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1900-10  balanced  at  708,630 
marks.  The  residence  of  the  Governor  is  at 
Apia,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Samoan  kli^ 
dom, 

OEBUAir    SOLOKON    ISLANDS.  The 

islands  of  Bougainville  and  Buka,  east  of  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  accorded  to  Germany 
in  November,  1899,  and  attached  administra- 
tively to  German  New  Guinea.  Area,  about 
,4500  square  miles;  population,  about  45,000. 
The  chief  commercial  products  are  tortoise  shell 
and  sandalwood. 

OEBUAH  SOUTHWEST  A7BICA.  A 
protectorate  of  Germany  on  the  Atlantic,  be- 
tween Portuguese  Weat  Africa  and  British  South 
Africa  (excepting  Walfish  Bay,  which  belongs 
to  Cape  Colony).  Estimated  area,  317,950 
square  miles;  estimated  population,  about  200,- 
000  (Hottentots,  Bushmen,  Bantus,  and  Da- 
maras).  The  natives,  especially  the  Hottentots 
and  Damaras,  have  repeatedly  made  vigorous 
resistance  to  German  occupation.  There  was  a 
European  population  of  8213  (6215  GermauB) 
in  1908,  when  the  military  force  numbered 
about  4000  men.  There  are  several  small  gov- 
ernment schools,  while  mission  schools  Mve 
about  3000  pupils.  Government^  experiment 
stations  encourage  farming,  gardening,  and  for- 
estry, and  some  cotton,  tobacco,  wine,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  are  produced.  But  agriculture 
is  backward,  the  chief  industry  being  pastoral. 
In  1908  live-stock  included  193,200  sheep;  73,- 
331  cattle.  100,237  goats  (395G  angora),  6533 
horses,  5800  mules,  2298  asses,  2258  swine,  297 
camels.  The  southern  and  much  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  protectorate  is  barren.  Copper  is 
mined  in  the  Otavi  region.  In  1908  diamonds 
were  discovered  near  LUderitz  Bay  and  a  com- 
pany was  formed  for  working  the  field.  Froaa 
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September  to  December  In  that  year  the  ontpat 
was  valued  at  about  $208,000.  In  1907  imports 
were  Tallied  at  32,306,000  marks  ( 25,700,000 
from  Germany),  and  exports  1,616,000  marks 
(1,524,000  to  Germany).  In  July,  1908,  the 
LQderitz  Bay-Keetmansboop  Railway  was  com- 
pleted,  the  total  mileage  open  to  trafHc  In  the 
protectorate  being  780,  and  106  milea  were  still 
under  construction.  Estimated  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1009-10  balanced  at  3I,02»,KI6 
marks  (17,124,914  marks  Imperial  subvention). 
The  seat  of  govemment  is  at  Windhoek.  Thou- 
•anda  were  attracted  to  the  country  {n  1009 
by  the  diamond  mining.  A  great  improvement 
in  the  quality  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  stones  found  waa  reported. 
Many  new  companies  were  formed. 

6BBMAWT.  An  empire  of  Europe  extend* 
ing  from  France  to  Russia.  The  capital  is 
Berlin. 

Akea  ard  Popcuhton.  The  area  in  square 
miles  and  the  population,  according  to  the  cf^n- 
BUfl  of  December  1,  lOOS,  of  the  twenty-five 
German  states  and  the  Reicbsland  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  are  as  fbllowa: 


Pop. 
per 

State*                     Area  population  sq.m. 

Prussia  1:14.623  37,2»3,324  2TT.3 

Bavaria   29.2N2  6.624,372  222.7 

WOrttembers                      T.s^s  2,302.179  S0S.6 

Baden                                 5.HZI  2,0in,72S  346.8 

Saxony                              6,7X7  4^0S.601  ■  77X.8 

Hecklenburs-Schwerin.      6.136  625.045  123.3 

Hesse                                8,B65  1,20»,175  407.6 

Oldenburc                         1,479  438.856  176.3 

Brunswick                             1,424  485.958  S42.6 

Saxe-Welmar                      1,388  388.095  277.8 

Mecklenburv-Strellts  . ..   1,131  103,451  91.6 

Saxe-Melnlnren                     96*  26)).91S  282.3 

Anhalt                                      906  32lj.029  369.4 

Saze-Coburff-Ootha  ....      76S  242.432  317.3 

0axe-A]tenburff                    611  206.508  404.1 

IJppe                                        469  146.577  310.4 

Waldeck                                433  59,127  136.6 

Sehwarzbur^-Rudolatadt      S63  96,^26  266.7 

"        Sondershausen      333  85.152  265.7 

Reuss  Tounser  Line...      819  144,6F14  453.2 

Schaumbura-Llppe-.          131  ■        44,992  343.4 

Reuss  Elder  Line                 122  70.603  678.7 

Hamburg                              168  874.  K7S  6467.9 

LUbecIc                                     116  105,857  920.6 

Bremen                                   99  263,440  2661.0 

Alsace-Lorraine                  6,600  1,8U,564  323.8 

Total   ...208,830  60.641,278  290.4 


According  to  the  occupation-censu<t  of  June 
II,  1007,  the  population  of  the  empire  was 
61,720,529;  the  estimated  population  on  June 
30,  1908,  was  62,982,000,  and  on  June  30,  1(40!), 
63,886,000.  The  1907  occiipation-eensuB  showed 
the  following  results,  the  first  cohimn  indicat- 
ing the  number  of  persons  directly  engaged, 
the  second  the  number  indirectly  engapod  ( in- 
eluding  domestic  servants),  and  the  third  the 
total,  in  the  given  occupations : 


Manafaeturtng-  ...  .10.292. 976 

Asrlculture    9,732,472 

Commerce,  trans- 
portation,   etc....  3,477.626 

Mining    96.1. 27» 

Professions    1,087,336 

Various  service,  ex- 
clusive household    471. 6nS 
Armv  and  nnvy...  651.194 
Forestry,  flsh'g,  etc.  150.785 
Without  occupation  3,404,9K3 


13.111.400 

7.510,463 

4.sr)0.fil3 
2.01S.SN3 
1.539,424 

321.058 
129.173 
2<;7.45R 
1,709.720 


Total   ..t  SO.232,345    31,488,184  61,720,529 


In  1907  there  were  603,964  marriages,  2>060,- 
973  births  (including  stillbirths),  1,178^49 
deaths  C>ncluding  stillbirths),  and  61,040,  still- 
births. The  number  of  emigrants  in  1907  was 
31,096  (30.431  to  the  United  States);  in  1908, 
10,883  (17,051  to  the  United  States).  The 
larger  cities,  with  population  in  1905,  are: 
Berlin,  2,040,148;  Hamburg,  802,793;  Munich, 
538,983;  Dresden,  510,996;  Leipzig,  503,672; 
Breslau,  470,904;   Cologne,  428,722. 

Education.  Education  in  Germany  is  free 
and  compulsory,  and  the  number  of  illiterates 
is  almost  negligible.  In  1906  public  elemen- 
tary schools  numbered  80,584,  with  166,597 
teachers  (29,384  female)  and  9,737,262  pupils; 
private  elementary  schools,  614,  with  42,094 
pupilrt.  E.vpenditure  on  the  public  elementary 
scliools  amounted  to  .'i22,80 1,000  marks.  Sec- 
ondary (1908)  are  reported  as  follows:  Gym- 
nasia 499;  progi'mnasia,  83;  realgymnasia,  138; 
renlschulen,  338 ;  oberrcalHchuien,  86;  public 
normal  schools,  226;  other  public  schools,  3S; 
private  schools,  S6.  The  ten  State-aided  tech- 
nical high  schools  (of  collegiate  rank)  had  in 
1008  an  aggregate  teaching  staff  of  753,  with 
14,149  students.  Tliere  are  large  numbers  of 
institutions  for  various  special  or  technical  in- 
struction. The  21  universities  had  in  the 
winter  of  1907-8  46,471  matriculated  students 
(320  women)  and  66S3  non-matriculated  stu- 
dents (2486  women). 

AoBictJLTtiBB.  Although  Germany  virtually 
supports  nine-tenths  of  her  population  by  her 
own  produce,  the  empire  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  manufacturing  country,  and,  with 
th#  continuous  increase  of  population,  the 
question  of  food  supply  is  a  constant  and  press- 
ing one.  In  1907  27.96  per  cent,  of  the 
population  were  supported  by  agriculture, 
against  34.9  per  cent,  in  1805;  the  correspond- 
ing figtires  for  manufacturing  are  37.62  and 
35.52  respectively;  for  commerce  and  trans- 
portation, 13.41  and  11.52  respectively;  for 
mining,  4.83  and  3.57  respectively.  In  1900 
48.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  was  under  cul- 
tivation, 16  per  cent,  consisted  of  meadow  and 
pasture,  and  2G  per  cent,  forest.  The  principal 
German  corps  are  shown  in  the  table  on  page 
286,  the  production  in  1906  and  1907  being 
given  and  the  area  in  acves  and  the  production 
in  1908  and  1909. 

The  estimated  acreage  under  sugar  beets  in 
1909  was  1,074.022,  and  the  production  11,- 
719.931  tons.  Wine  production  in  1908  waa 
placed  at  3,136,953  hectolitres,  valued  at  126,< 
811.000  marks;  tobacco,  in  1907,  28,839,814 
kilos;  hops,  in  1907,  20.340,000  kilos.  On  De- 
cemlwr  2,  1907,  tlie  live-stock  in  the  empire  were 
nunibfred  as  follows:  Horses,  4,345,043;  mules 
and  asses,  10.091;  cattle,  20,830,544;  shrep, 
7,703,710;  swine,  22.140,532;  goats,  3.533,070. 
The  number  of  animals  slaughtered  for  food 
in  1907  was  as  follows:  Calves  up  to  three 
months  old,  4,378,742;  bovines  over  three 
months,  3,748,282;  flheep  and  lambs,  2,776,790; 
swine,  22,469.000 ;  goats,  1,197,799 ;  horses, 
135,775;  dogs.  6401.    Kpc  AoBlclil.TUHE. 

FoRK-mRY.  The  empire  h.ia  nearly  35,000.000 
acres  of  forest,  of  wliich  31.9  per  cent,  belongs 
to  the  state.  Of  the  whole  forest  area,  about 
one-tliird  is  under  foliage  trees  and  about  two- 
ttiirds  under  conifers.  German  scientific  for- 
Cfitry  has  resulted  in  raining  the  average  yield 
of  wood  per  acre  from  20  cubic  feet  in  1850  to 
65  cubic  feet  in  1904,  and  in  trebling  the  pro- 
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GEBKAST 


Crops 


Wheat,  winter , 
Wheat,  ■priiv.. 


Total  wtmt. 


Rye,  winter 
Rvcqtiinc.. 


Total  ire. 


Barter 

OatH  

Potatoea. 


Clnrer  har .... 
AllUfiihay... 
Meadow  hayi 

IiTiRated. 

Other  


IMM 


Pnxlnetion 


Buahtlt.  a 

131.903,000 
ia,MB.0OO 


141,754.000 


87>,flM,000 
9.004,000 


978,048,000 


142.001,000 
SHO,879.000 

i.ffn,aas,ooo 

Tona.  b 

1S,1S1.SOO 
l^BOO 


lOOT 


Prodnctlon 


Bvthelt.  a 

Wt.O42,D00 
81,802,000 


1S7.844.000 


377.877,000 
9.773.000 


884,190.000 


100.890,000 
SSO.S29.000 

i,«7s.ue.ooo 

Tons,  b 

i«,i>n,ooo 

1,944,700 


im 


Area 


Aerta 


4,U7,900 
900,400 


4,S9«.&00 


14,812,000 
810,000 


19,1H,S00 


4,029,900 
10.904,900 
8,1*0.800 


0,144.800 
980,400 


1.S04.M0 
1S.441.M0 


Production 


123.081,000 
19,301,000 


198,443,000 


410,005,000 
9,7fll.D00 


421.0»,000 


140,590.000 
990.191.000 
1.702.808,000 

Totu.b 

H,808,000 
1,740.000 

s,ia>,ooo 

96,884,000 


19W 


Area 


8,044.400 

981,000 


4,929,400 


14,848,400 
300,800 


19,140,200 


4,008.200 
10.S90.100 
8,213.100 


<,a44JMD 
000,900 

i.ns,4oo 

1S.44tMK)0 


Production 


Btukett.  a 

117,902.000 
90.408,000 


U8,000JHIO 


440.SA8.000 
6,078,000 


449,707,000 


100,339.000 
^718,000 
1,710,101,000 

ZbiM.  b  ■ 
0,879,000 
1,481,000 

8.000,000 
n,TD7.000 


aBuiheb  of  wei^t:  Wheat  and  potatoea,  00  poundi;  rye,  98  poiinda:  barley,  48  ponnda;  oata.  89  pounda.  frTonaoT 
8000pounda 


portion  of  the  saw  timber  secured  from  the 
avera^  cut.  During  the  same  period  the 
money  returns  from  an  average  acre  of  forest 
increased  seven-fotd.  At  present  the  German 
forests  are  probably  in  better  condition  than 
ever  before.    See  Forestbt. 

IfUTEBALs  AND  Metals.  German  figures  for 
mineral  and  metal  production  include  those  .of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  The  total 
amount  of  minerals  raised  in  1906  was  valued 
at  1,637,000,000  marks;  in  1907,  1,845,000,000 
marks.  The  following  table  shows  the  values, 
in  thousands  of  marks,  of  the  principal  min- 
eral products  in  1907  and  1908,  with  quanti- 
ties, in  metric  tons,  for  the  latter  year: 


1908 

Minerals                  1907  MetHc  1000 

1000  marks     tons  marks 

Coal   1.894.271  148.637,417  1,631.740 

USnlte                        156,347  (6,746,057  169,878 

Graphite                           201  4.S44  248 

Aaphnlt                          1.087  89.009  774 

Petroleum                      7.068  141,900  9,942 

Rock  salt                         6,989  1,327.453  6,9!!2 

Kalnlt                            36.117  2.589,804  37.027 

Other  potash  salts.     30.527  3,500,635  33,865 

Iron  ore                        119,186  24,224,762  98,129 

Zinc  ore                          42.293  706,441  34,986 

Lead  ore                      20.132  166.842  16,037 

Copper  ore                   26,702  727,384  26.357 

Sliver  and  gold  ore      1,12S  7,654  862 

Cobalt  ores                       426  6.0ftt  500 

Miinfmneae  orea....        881  67,693  816 

Pyrites                           1,722  119.466  1,988 


A  tohlf,  corresponding  to  the  foregoing,  for 
the  principal  salts  products,  is  as  follows: 


1908 


Salts 

1907 

Metric 

1000 

1000  marks 

tons 

marks 

lfi.473 

66K.41S 

18.619 

56.251 

Potiisfffum  chloride  .... 

.53.  ICS 

50S.fl22 

MfiKTi'sium  chloride  ... 

.  500 

23.775 

562 

2.22» 

72.(;67 

1.996 

Pot.-is.stiim  tiulplitit(>  ... 

.  9.319 

8,5fi3 

42.1)76 

S26 

I'oliitiMhtm  mnRnoftlum 

33.149 

2,7S6 

Sulphate  of  alumina... 

.  2.728 

64,122 

8,348 

The  products  of  reduction  works  ara  re- 
ported for  1007  and  1908  as  follows: 


1908 

Reduction  products       1907  Metric  looo 

1000  marks    tons  marks 

Pig  Iron   824.077    11,806,321  715.314 

Zinc                                     96.573  216.490  86.006 

Lt-ad  (piss,  bars,  etc.).  64.479  164.079  46.641 

Litharge                                1.772  6,889  1.622 

Coppor  Ingots                   61.497  30.001  87.688 

Sulphuric  acid,  undls...  34,890  1.2S7.218  84,218 

distilled   5,117  128,522  6,214 
Products  from  pig  Iron: 

Cnntings.  aocond  fusion. 4 80, 824  X.106,678  422.428 
Wrought  iron  and  steel — 
Crude   blooms,  mill 

bars  and  coment  steel    4,821  26.306  2.978 
Finished  wrougut  Iron 

products   104,722  491.818  76.423 

Cast  Iron  and  cast  ateel — 

Ingots                               65,034  690,186  68.768 

Slaba.  billets,  etc  191,260  1,899,228  166.266 

Finished    cast  iron 

products   1.319,254  8,126.7491.164,626 


FiSHRBlES.  Exclusive  of  herring  to  be  salted, 
tlie  catch  in  1907  was  valued  as  follows:  From 
the  North  Sea,  14,iea,657  marks  (provisional) ; 
from  the  Baltic,  6,233,050  marks;  total.  20,- 
399,707  marks. 

MAZftre'ACTUBES.  The  trend  of  population 
continues  away  from  the  farm  to  the  factory. 
And  there  is  a  constant  tendency  toward  the 
devHopment  of  larger  industrial  establish- 
ments. The  small  factory  is  being  absorbed  by 
the  combination.  The  occupation,  or  industrial, 
census  of  June,  1907,  shows  that  the  number 
of  industrial  employees  in  that  year  had  in- 
creased, as  compared  with  189.5,  in  a  ratio 
about  four  times  that  of  the  firms  employing 
them,  and  the  proportionate  increase  of  female 
employees  wns  greater  than  that  of  male.  The 
coHt  of  living  in  Germany  has  risen  along  witli 
tlie  increasing  population,  the  movement  from 
country  to  city,  and  the  development  of  capital 
comliination;  so  that,  according  to  the  results 
of  an  invcsligtition  recently  conducted  by  tlie 
Imperial  government,  there  is  at  present  the 
narrowest  margin  between  the  income  of  the 
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German  work  ingmnn  nnd  the  cost  of  his  actual 
nmessitie.4.  It  appears  that  Gemiany  lins 
taken  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  jnanufncture 
at  a  peculiarly  heavy  price  paid  by  the  German 

people. 

The  following  Btatistics  of  the  textile  indue* 
try  of  Germany  are  given  in  the  Imperial 
yearbook  for  1900: 


ClasBlflcatlon  Flima 

Preparation  of  spinning 

and  fibre  material   1,012 

Spinning:    3,545 

Weaving    67.4S4 

Hair  plutlDff  and  weaving  653 

HoBlery    30.842 

I^ce    27.334 

Bleaching:,  dyelng.prlntlng  12,191 

Fringe  making   11.570 

Rcidng    6,976 

Felt  and  blanket  making  Sll 

Total     161,218 


Work- 

Work- 

men 

women 

11.435 

11.363 

82,711 

124,314 

246, 71S 

236,738 

2,649 

1,813 

39.280 

64.716 

26.199 

53,030 

82,481 

35,614 

15.216 

20.099 

15.882 

7.734 

4.338 

2,960 

B29.909 

K8,3S1 

crease  in  1008.  In  1000-7  tliere  were  d6.40S 
tlistilleriea  in  operation,  producing  3,841^07 
hectolitreB  of  alcohol;  in  1007-8,  66,746  distil- 
leries, producing  4,018,311  hectolitres. 

CoMUEBCK.  The  laws  and  rules  of  the  Ger- 
man Customs  Union  (Zollverein),  up  to  March 
1,  1006,  applied  to  all  the  states  of  the  em- 
pire, excepting  the  free  ports  of  Hamburg, 
Bremerhaven,  Cuxhaven,  and  GeestemUnde,  a 
few  districts  of  Baden  (with  less  than  4000  In- 
habitants) on  the  8wisB  frontier,  and  the  island 
of  Helgoland;  inclu(k!d  in  the  customs  territory 
(ZoUgebiet)  were  the  Grand  Buehy  of  Luxem- 
burg and  the  Austrian  communes  of  Jungholz 
and  Mittelberg.  On  March  1,  1906,  the  cus- 
toms territory,  retaining  all  of  its  area  at  that 
time,  was  enlarged  so  as  to  include  all  Ger- 
many excepting  tlie  Baden  districts  above  men- 
tioned and  Helgoland.  In  the  special  trade 
( imports  for  consumption  and  exports  of  do- 
mestic produce),  the  total  imports  and  exports 
in  marks  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

The  general  classification  of  the  imports  and 


special  trade 
Imports: 
Merchandise  . . . . 
Precious  metals 

Total  

Exports: 
Merchandise  . . . . 
Precious  metals 

Total  


1906 

8.021.891.000 
416.663,000 

8,438,554,000 

6,359,029,000 
118.679,000 

6,478,608.000 


1907 

8,746,678.000 
256,645.000 

9,003,323,000 

6,850,890,000 
240,692,000 

7.100,688.000 


1908 

7,664.021.000 
413,072.000 

8,077,093,000 

6.398,627,000 
82.926.00't 

6.481.463.0'»') 


On  March  1,  1909,  the  estimated  nutnber  of 
cotton  spindles  in  operation  was  0,881,321,  and 
in  construction  416,258;  the  number  in  opera- 
tion in  Germany  was  exceeded  only  by  that  in 
the  United  Kingdom  (53,471,897)  and  in  the 
United  States  (27,840.000).  During  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1908,  the  mill  consumption 
of  cotton  was  1,703,180  bales.  Finished  prod- 
ncts  of  iron  and  steel  in  1007  were  valued  at 
1.052,000,000  marks,  against  1,754,000,000 
marks  in  1906.  In  1009  reports  of  the  leading 
iron  and  steel  works  showed  an  average  de- 
crease of  profits  of  about  7  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  1908.  At  the  end  of  1907  there 
were  861 8  chemical  factories,  wi  th  207,000 
operatives.  In  the  ceramic  industry  there  is  a 
union  of  101  factories;  reports  from  the  ma- 
jority of  these  in  1009  showed  a  serious  depres- 
sion of  business.  The  reported  number  of  glass- 
works in  1908  was  3~4,  with  62,159  employees. 
The  shipbuilding  industry  in  1008  was  not 
prosperous ;  during  that  year  there  were  90 
(against  435  in  1907)  sea-going  steamshipa,  of 
147,270  gross  tons,  built  in  German  shipyards; 
at  the  end  of  the  year  67,  of  187,302  tons, 
were  in  course  of  construction.  Tor  1907  the 
output  of  the  German  toy  industry,  which  cen- 
tres at  Nuremberg,  was  'valued  at  about  $25,- 
000,000.  The  paper  industry  suffered  depression 
in  both  1908  and  1909,  In  the  year  1907-8 
the  production  of  raw  (beet)  siipar  amounted 
to  1,842,092  tons;  refined  (beet)  siipar,  1.500,- 
895  tons;  quantity  of  beets  used  13,401,424 
tons.  In  the  year  ending  March  .31,  1907,  beer 
production  was  aa  follown :  Beer  excise  dis- 
trict, 45.807,000  hectolitres;  Bavaria,  18,.^(I4,- 
000;  WUrttemberg.  4.017.000;  Baden,  3.27H,0O0; 
Alsace-I^rraine,  1,381,000;  total,  73,159,000; 
the  Bararian  production  showed  a  slight  de- 


exports  of  merchandise  in  1007  and  1008  was 
as  follows,  in  millions  of  marks: 


190T 

Classes  Imp.  Bxp. 

Food  substances. ..  .2.217.9  639.9 

Live  animals   226.8  11.8 

Raw  materials  4,910.4  1,666.4 

Manufactures   1,391.6  4,688.1 


1908 


Imp. 
2,042.6 

224.6 
4,164.2 
1,242.6 


Exp. 

679.8 
9.6 
1,677.8 
4.182.1 


Total 


 8,746.7   6,866.8   7,664.0  6,898.6 


The  principal  articles  of  merchandise  entered 
for  consumption  in  1008  were  valued,  in  mil- 
lions of  marks,  as  follows:  Cereals,  784.1;  cot- 
ton, 602.5;  bides  and  skins,  392,8;  wool,  300.5; 
coal,  271.8;  chemicals  and  drugs,  264.1;  tim- 
ber, lumber,  etc.,  244.6;  copper,  198;  coffee, 
163.6;  silk,  157.4;  iron,  142.1;  eggs,  137;  fruits, 
129.8  (tropical  fruits,  63.7)  ;  leaf  tobacco,  125.5; 
wheaten  products,  118.5;  linseed,  101.2;  animal 
fnts,  99;  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  08.7;  rice, 
97.8;  woolen  yarn,  97.5;  cotton  yam,  87.8;  flah, 
85.9;  oil-cake,  85.9;  cocoanuts  and  copra,  76-3; 
flax  and  hemp,  76;  petroleum,  75.3;  butter, 
72.7;  machinery,  68.5;  other  iron  manufactures, 
65.2;  silk  goods,  64.5;  lead,  45.8;  cacao,  45.5. 

The  ralues,  in  millions  of  marks,  of  the  lead- 
ing domestic  exports  in  1008  were:  Iron  manu- 
factures (excepting  machinery) ,  704.3 ;  ma- 
chinery, 415.9;  coal,  398.0;  cotton  go^ids,  3.'jl).2; 
chemicals  nnd  dnips,  331.7;  woolen  goods,  2.'»S.7; 
cereals,  224,2;  dyes  and  colors,  208.7;  apparel, 
19(i.8;  sugar,  195,7;  paper,  184,3;  electrical  np- 
paratun,  etc.,  177.3;  p(»ttery,  174.8;  silk  goods, 
1(17;  leather,  Ifi.'i.l;  pelts,  etc,  114.1;  hides  nnd 
skins,  111.2;  gold  and  silver  manufactures,  107; 
gInsB  and  glassware,  t04.1 ;  copfier  manufac- 
tures, 102.5;  ships,  07.R;  wool,  94.8;  leather 
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manuftietnres,  77.4;  toys,  66.8;  woolen  yarn, 
66.1;  books,  maps,  etc.,  61.8;  musical  instru- 
ments, 56.6;  cotton  (raw  and  waste),  56.5. 

In  1907  and  1U08  the  special  commerce  (ex- 
clusive of  precious  metals)  with  the  principal 
countries  of  origin  and  destination  was  valued* 
in  miltions  of  marlcs,  ae  follows: 


1907  190S 

Countries  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp. 

TTnlted  States  ....1,319.3  662.3  1,282.6  K07.S 

Russia    1,069.9  483.8  920.8  E05.6 

Austria-Hungary  .  812.8  716.6  761.4  736.8 

Great  Britain   976.6  1,060.4  696.9  997.4 

Argentina    442.6  179.2  446.0  147.0 

France    4S3.0  449.1  420.0  437.9 

British  East  India  407.1  104.7  806.9  96.4 

Belgium    296.7  342.9  262.1  322.8 

Italy    28S.4  302.9  235.9  311.8 

Netherlands    227.6  462.1  230.8  4B8.7 

Brasil    196.0  104.1  198.6  84.5 

British  Austrataata  228.0  61.1  186.9  68.0 

Switzerland   210.8  446.4  177.2  401.1 

Dutch  East  Indies  187.1  42.6  173.2  40.7 

Sweden    172.0  186.6  146.1  174.1 

ChUe    143.0  84.7  133.0  62.4 

Denmark    123.0  207.1  120.9  200.6 

Spain    189.9  S6.6  115.0  66.9 

Rumania    149.8  S8.8  78.7  70.8 

China   S6.7  83.2  70.7  60.7 

EsTPt    80.4  89.6  63-1  30.9 

Brltbh  West  Africa  78.8  18.9  68.9  11.7 

British  So.  Africa  46.9  88.9  48.8  88.0 
West   Indies  and 

Oulana    40.2  30.6  38.6  S8.1 

Turkey  In  Asia...  38.0  28.3  33.0  24.7 

Central  America..  34.2  12.7  31.8  10.0 

Norway   31.8  85.6  29.1  97.0 

Uruguay    22.8  33,4  26.1  23.7 

Mexloo    21.6  68.7  19.9  86.9 

Japan    29.4  102.4  19.0  94.6 

Greece    22.2  11.4  18.6  12.0 

German  colonies..  22.2  86.8  22.8  86.6 


Provisional  figures  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1909  showed  an  increase  of  about  109,000,000 
marks  in  imports  and  about  94,000,000  marks 
in  exports  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1908. 

ShipfiNQ.  The  following  figures  for  shipping 
relate  to  1907;  thev  include  vessels  in  both  the 
foreign  and  the  coasting  trade,  but  a  vessel  en- 
tering more  than  one  port  on  a  single  voyage  is 
counted  tmly  once.  Total  entrances,  104.12S 
vessels,  of  28,064,646  tons  net;  03,462  vessels, 
of  26,110,154  tons,  entered  with  cargo;  10,668 
vessels,  of  1,044,402  tons,  entered  In  ballast} 
69,355  vessels,  of  25,182,800  tons,  were  steam- 
ers. Total  clearances,  104,661  vessels,  of  28,- 
074,365  tons  net;  75,819  vessels,  of  17,888,818 
tons,  cleared  with  cargo;  28,883  vessels,  of  10,- 
186,640  tons,  cleared  In  ballast;  60,050  vessels, 
of  25,205,466  tons,  were  steamers.  Of  the  total 
entrances,  79,523  vessels,  of  15,821,653  tons, 
were  German  (53,980  steamers,  of  13,878,412 
tons) ;  and  24.602  vessels,  of  12,232,093  tons, 
were  foreign  ( 15^75  steamers,  of  1 1,304,457 
tons).  Of  the  total  cTearances,  80,150  vessels, 
of  15,877,400  tons,  were  German  (54,294  steam- 
ers, of  13,024,400  tons;  and  24,501  vessels,  of 
12,190,905  tons,  were  foreign  (15,356  steamers, 
of  11,281,000  tons).  Of  tlie  foreign  net  ton- 
nage entered  and  cleared  nearly  one-half  was 
British  and  nearly  one-flfth  Danish. 

The  merchant  marine  on  January  1,  1909,  con- 
sisted of  4038  ve<iHPls,  of  2.H25.404  tons  net,  with 
crews  numbering  72,450  (including  1953  steam- 
ers, of  2,302.910  tons,  with  58.451  men).  The 
vessels  registered  at  North  Sea  porta  numbered 
3712,  of  2/>2U,H7»  tons,  with  64,139  men;  those 
registered  at  Baltic   porta  numbered  926,  of 


295,626  tons,  with  8311  men.  Of  the  total, 
Hamburg  bad  1316  vessels,  of  1,563.896  tons, 
with  32,446  men  (707  steamers,  of  1,288,278 
tons,  with  27,877  men)  ;  Bremen,  724  vessels,  of 
837,245  tons,  with  22,841  men  (462  steamers, 
of  670,213  tons,  with  20,230  men)  ;  and  Prussia, 
2238  vessels,  of  283,053  tons,  with  13,152  men 
(631  steamers,  of  218,148  tons,  with  7700  men). 
On  January  1,  1908,  the  merchant  marine  con- 
sisted of  4671  veiwlB,  of  2,790.436  tons,  with 
71,853  men. 

COHUUNICATIONS.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
ways in  the  empire  on  August  1,  1909,  was  37,- 
094  miles,  of  which  34,286  miles  were  owned 
or  operated  by  the  states.  Of  the  total,  35,808 
miles  were  standard  gauge,  and  1286  miles  nar- 
row gauge.  Of  government  line,  Prussia  was 
credited  with  22,826  miles;  Bavaria,  4740; 
Saxony,  2034;  Alsoee-Lorraine,  1222;  WUrttem- 
berg,  1128;  Baden,  1078.  At  the  end  of  1907 
68,1  per  cent,  of  the  mileage  was  comprised  in 
trunk  lines,  and  31.9  per  cent,  in  auxiliary 
lines.  On  that  date  the  standard-gauge  roads 
bad  24,250  locomotives,  50,097  passenger  cars, 
and  611,160  freight  and  ba^age  cars,  showing 
an  increase  of  43.7,  48.8,  ana  41.4  per  cent,  re- 
spectively over  1897.  The  total  freight  re- 
ceipts (of  the  standard-gauge  lines)  in  1907 
amounted  to  1,783,720,000  marks,  showing  an 
increase  of  68.6  per  cent,  over  1897;  receipts 
from  passenger  traffic,  747,040,000  marks,  show- 
ing on  increase  68.2  per  cent.  A  similar  devel- 
opment during  the  decade  is  shown  in  the  nar- 
row-gauge roads.  In  1904  the  empire  had  over 
8600  miles  of  inland  navigable  waterways.  la 
1909  it  was  reported  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years  Germany  had  expended  $150,000,000  on 
her  waterways,  and  that  the  German-Austrian 
and  Rhine-Elbe  canals,  already  begun,  contem- 
plate the  expenditure  of  nearly  $350,000,000.  la 
1008  there  were  in  the  empire  41.276  telegraph 
offices,  with  130,772  miles  of  line  and  386,438 
miles  of  wire.  Post-offlces  (1908)  numbei«d 
40,666. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  mark, 
worth  23,8  cents.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1007,  the  Imperial  revenue  amounted 
to  2,376,613,000  marks  (2,111,867,000  ordinary 
and  264,746,000  extraordinary);  expenditure, 
8,302,400,000  marks  (2,167,354,000  ordinary  and 
and  236,146,000  extraordinary).  EstimiUed 
revenue  and  expenditure,  in  thousands  of  marka, 
have  balanced  as  follows^  for  fiscal  years  eodtna 
March  31: 


1008 

1909 

1910 

.,8,339,291 

2.616,397 

2,630.309 

s:xtraordlnary  . 

..  867.601 

284,617 

886,040 

Total   

.  .2,698,792 

2,850.014 

2,8«6,40» 

For  the  fiscal  year  1010,  the  principal  items 
of  estimated  ordinary  revenue  were:  Customs 
and  excise  duties,  1,203,278,000  marks;  posts 
and  telegraphs,  672,448,000;  Federal  contribu- 
tions (paid  in  by  the  several  states  in  propor- 
tion to  population),  426,889,000;  railways,  123,- 
201,000,  The  larger  estimated  ordinary  expen- 
ditures were:  Army,  776,321,000  marks;  posts 
and  telegraphs,  590,034,000;  treasury,  329.203,- 
000;  navy,  301,482,000;  debt,  171,487,000;  pen- 
sion fund,  115,110.000;  railways,  102,234,000. 

At  the  end  of  1907  the  interest-l>earing  debt 
of  the  empire  amounted  to  4,003,600,000  marks, 
having  increased  by  200,000,000  marics  during 
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th«  jtmr;  fh«  non-interest'beBriBg  debt,  eonrist- 
Ing  of  treasury  bonds  and  paper  money,  stood 
St  694,000,000  marki,  having  increased  by  84,- 
000,000  marks  during  the  year;  total  debt,  4,- 
607,500,000  marks.  As  a  partial  offset  against 
the  debt  there  are  several  invested  funds;  the 
fund  for  invalids,  on  March  31,  1909,  amounted 
to  130,189,835  marks;  the  war  treasure  fund 
(not  invested,  but  preserved  in  gold),  120,000,- 
000  marks.  The  empire  came  into  existence 
la  1871  free  of  debt  and  with  the  enormous 
French  war  indemnity  at  its  disposal.  From 
1900  to  1908  the  actual  total  revenue  fell  short 
of  the  actual  total  expenditure  so  as  to  neces- 
sitate loans  amounting  to  some  1,600,000.000 
marks,  and  the  burden  of  taxation,  direct  or  in- 
direct, is  becoming  heavier  year  by  year. 

The  Imperial  coina^  (less  amounts  with- 
drawn) from  1871  to  March  31,  1907,  was  as 
follows:  Gold,  4,349,117,000  marks;  silver,  860,- 
789,200;  nickel,  78,797,200;  copper,  18,969,400; 
total,  6,297,673,400.  The  average  financial  con- 
dition of  the  five  banks  of  issue  In  1006  was: 
Liabilities:  capital,  236,500,000  marks;  reserve 
fund,  78,104;  notes  in  circulation,  1,531,304,000; 
total  (including  other  liabilities),  2,640,225,- 
000.  Assets:  coin  and  bullion,  059,308,000 
marks;  notes  of  state  and  other  lM.nkB,  76,975,- 
000;  bills,  1,104,051,000;  total  (including  the 
assets),  2,540,225,000. 

Natt.  The  following  figures  relate  to  the 
sffeetlTQ  navy.  In  1909  there  were  22  first- 
elass  battleships,  and  8  under  construction;  4 
aeeond-dass  battleships;  0  armored  cruisers, 
and  3  under  construction.  The  total  tonnage  of 
these  46  vessels  is  654,334.  The  number  and 
displacement  of  warships,  built  and  building, 
of  1000  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of 
more  than  50  tons,  were  as  follows  in  1909: 
Battleships  of  10,000  tons  and  over,  32,  aggre- 
gating 436,424  tons;  armored  cruisers,  12,  of 
161,693  tons;  ooast-defense  vessels,  S,  of  32.378 
tons;  cruisers  6000  to  3000  tons,  86.  of  106,- 
293  tons;  cruisers  3000  to  1000  tons,  17,  of  37,- 
826  tons;  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  97,  of  49,859 
tons;  torpedo  boats,  33,  of  5819  tons;  subma- 
rines, 8,  of  1600  tons;  total  238  war  vessels,  of 
820.602  tons.  See  Natal  Pkmsesb  and  Bat- 
tleships. 

Abmt.  Military  service  is  compulsory  and 
universal,  every  German  called  upon  to  bear 
arms  being  liable  to  serve  for  7  years  in  the 
regular  army,  two  years  of  whien,  or  in  the 
ease  of  the  cavalry  and  horse  oxtillery  3  years, 
are  spent  in  the  ranks  and  6  or  4  years  as  the 
ease  may  be  with  the  army  reserve.  Then  fol- 
lows 6  years  (3  years  for  cavalry  and  horse  ar- 
tillery) in  the  first  ban  of  the  Landwehr  sec- 
ond lino  army,  which  involves  two  train- 
ings of  14  days  each  for  the  dismounted  branches 
only.  Then  comes  service  with  the  second  ban 
to  the  soldier's  40th  year,  but  without  training 
periods,  and  Anally  he  passes  to  the  Landsturm 
or  Home  Defense  Army,  second  ban,  until  he 
oompletee  his  45th  year.  More  men  are  re- 
emited  annually  than  are  needed  for  the  regu- 
lar army  and  th^  are  sent  to  the  Ersatz  Re- 
serve where  they  undergo  three  trainings  of 
10.  6.  and  4  weeks,  and  then  pass  to  the  Land- 
sturm; or  they  may  be  enrolled  at  once  in  the 
Landsturm,  first  ban,  which  comprises  all  able- 
bodied  men  from  17  to  39  who  hiave  not  served 
otherwise.  The  second  ban  is  formed  of  those 
between  40  and  45  years  of  age.'  An  important 
pert  of  the  organization  are  the  "  Oiie-Year 


Volunteers "  who  pay  all  their  expenses  and 
after  training  become  eligible  to  act  as  officers 
in  the  Reserve  and  Landwehr.  These  numbered 
about  11,000  in  1900.  In  1009  the  German 
army  was  organized  in  23  army  corps  In  which 
were  included  the  corps  of  guards  and  3  Bavar- 
ian Corps.  There  were  216  regiments  (615 
battalions)  of  infantry  and  18  battalions  of 
chasseurs;  16  machine  gun  sections,  100  regi- 
ments (600  squadrons)  of  cavalry;  94  regiments 
(583  batteries)  of  field  artillery;  18  regiments 
of  garrison  artillery;  29  battalions  of  engineers; 
30  companies  of  railway  troops;  10  companies 
of  telf^aph  troops;  1  battalion  of  bftlloon 
troops ;  1  company  for  testing,  and  23  battalions 
of  train.  This  army  or  first  line  on  a  peace 
footing  amounted  October  1,  1909,  to  621,153, 
all  ranks  (26,569  officers,  85,450  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  503,705  men,  and  6400  medical 
pay  and  other  o£Bcers  and  men)  and  with  it 
would  be  available  111.820  horses.  To  this 
quota  the  various  states  of  the  Empire  con- 
tribute as  follows:  Prussia,  482,716;  Saxony, 
46,735;  WHrttemberg,  24,102;  Bavaria,  68,669. 

In  time  of  war  to  form  a  Field  Army  the 
regular  establishment  would  be  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  a  reserve  division  to  each  of 
the  23  army  corps  and  II  cavalry  divisions,  so 
that  the  force  as  organiied  would  comprise  962 
battalions  of  infantry,  479  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry, 828  batteries  of  artillery,  16  machine  gun 
sections.  96  companies  of  engineers,  affording  n 
total  strengtb  of  984,000  infantry,  72.000  cav- 
alry, 4968  field  guns  and  96  machine  guns,  or 
a  total  of  about  1,166,000  men.  The  organized 
Landwehr  was  estimated  at  about  600.000.  and 
the  garrison  troops  of  the  Landwehr,  the  Ersatz 
and  Landsturm  at  about  2,000,000.  so  that  the 
total  war  strength  of  Germany  could  be  stated 
at  about  4,330,000  men. 

The  year  1909  witnessed  the  culmination  of 
the  increase  of  the  army  arranged  for  under  the 
Army  Law  of  April  I,  1906.  whioh  provided 
for  an  annual  increase  until  a  strength  of  508,- 
839  men,  exclusive  of  one  year  volunteers,  waa 
reached.  The  new  formation  for  1909  dating 
from  October  1  of  that  year  were  two  battalion* 
of  infantry  which  completed  the  organization 
provided  for.  The  military  budget  for  1909-10 
amounted  to  £33,573.000  for  permanent  charges 
and  £4,038,000  for  special  expenditure.  These 
items  with  the  extraordinary  budget  of  £2,082,- 
000  and  a  charge  of  £72,000  for  military  law 
made  a  total  appropriation  of  £40,666,000 
voted  for  military  expenditures.  This  was  a 
decrease  of  £2,113,000  from  the  military  budget 
of  the  previous  year  and  included  a  reduction 
on  various  special  expenditures  amounting  to 
£300,000  made  in  the  Reichstag,  the  first  time 
such  action  had  been  taken  in  many  years.  New 
field  uniforms  for  the  German  army  were  is- 
sued during  the  year  and  are  the  result  of  a 
long  series  of  trials  and  experiments.  The  color 
is  silver-gray  wd  there  is  no  difference  in  pat- 
tern and  make  for  officers'  uniforms  over  those 
of  the  rank  and  file,  the  badges  of  rank  which 
are  small,  being  worn  on  the  collar  and  shoul- 
ders and  being  Tnconspicuoua  except  at  close  dis- 
tance. 

GovEBNMENT.  The  executive  authority  Is 
vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia  under  the  title 
of  German  Emperor.  The  Emperor  in  1009, 
was  William  II.,  who  was  born  January  27, 
1869,  and  ascended  the  throne  June  16,  1888. 
llie  heir-apparent  is  Prince  Frederick  WilUani, 
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born  in  1882.  The  Imperial  mmistera,  appointed 
by  the  Emperor,  do  not  form  a  single  body 
(cabinet),  out  manage  their  departments  in- 
dependently of  one  another;  all,  however,  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor, who,  unlike  them,  is  not  responsible  to 
the  Imperial  legislature.  This  body  consists 
of  an  upper  house,  or  Bundesrath,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Chancellor,  and  a  lower  house, 
or  Reichstag.  Members  of  the  former  (58)  are 
chosen  by  the  governments  of  the  several  states 
and  those  of  the  latter  (397)  are  elected  by 
popular  vote.  The  Imperial  Chancellor  in  1909 
was  Theobald  von  Bethmann-Hollweg.  The  Im- 
perial Ministers,  or  Secretaries  of  State,  were: 
Foreign  Affairs,  Wilhelm  von  Schoen ;  Interior, 
Herr  DelbrUck;  Colonies,  Herr  Dernburg;  Jus- 
tice, Dr.  Liaeo;  Navy,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz; 
Treaniry,  Herr  Wermuth;  Posts,  Herr  KraeUce. 

HlSTORT 

The  Budget  Qcestion.  The  main  question 
of  the  closing  months  of  1008  was  the  govern- 
ment's plan  for  raising  the  enormous  sum  of 
800,000,000  marks  demanded  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  in  the  so-called  "  financial  reform " 
programme.  This  included  several  new  taxes 
which  encountered  serious  opposition  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  Finance  Reform  Com- 
mittee, which  continued  its  discussion  in  1909. 
It  was  unable  to  reduce  materially  the  estimates 
and  despite  the  opposition  to  the  specific  meas- 
ures of  the  government,  new  taxation  in  some 
form  was  generally  admitted  to  be  unavoidable. 
The  taxes  on  gas  and  electricity  encountered 
such  serious  opposition  that  they  seemed  im- 
practicable. The  taxes  on  beers,  wines,  spirits 
and  tobacco  seemed  a  reasonable  source  of  rev- 
enue, but  these  too  encountered  opposition.  The 
Commercial  Diet  of  Berlin  on  January  11  pro- 
posed a  tax  on  beer  and  the  tobacco  retail  trade 
and  condemned  the  government's  plan  for  a 
monopoly  of  spirits.  The  proposed  succession 
tax  caused  special  indignation  among  the  Con- 
servatives and  Agrarians.  When  Chancellor  von 
BQlow  presented  his  financial  scheme  in  Novem- 
ber, 1008,  he  had  cited  the  authority  of  the 
well-known  eeonomiflt,  Professor  Wagner.  This, 
however,  carried  little  weight  with  the  inter- 
ested classes,  and  when  Professor  Wagner  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Tax  Reform  League  (Agrarian) 
condemned  the  selfish  attitude  of  the  propertied 
classes,  declaring  that  a  succession  tax  could 
not  be  avoided  since  no  Imperial  direct  tax  was 
practicable,  it  served  only  to  increase  exaspera- 
tion. The  situation  of  the  government  became 
embarrassing.  By  March  20,  little  was  left 
of  the  government  programme,  the  Committee 
having  rejected  the  government  proposals  as  to 
the  monopoly  of  spirits,  as  to  matricular  con- 
tributions and  as  to  death  duties,  and  the  taxa- 
tion of  newspaper  advertisements,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity. On  April  21,  Chancellor  von  Billow 
warned  the  Reichstag  that  new  taxation  suf- 
ficient to  provide  500,000,000  marks  must  be 
passed  during  the  session,  A  new  form  of  in- 
heritance  tax  would  be  substituted,  new  taxes 
would  replace  those  on  gas  and  electricity,  and 
the  tax  on  railway  tickets  would  be  improved. 
From  April  10  on,  the  Finance  Reform  Com- 
mittee encountered  serious  difliciilt  ios  in  Par- 
liament on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
('onservative-('entre  to  direct  laxea.  In  place 
of  the  succession  tax  and  any  form  of  tax  on 


bequeathed  estates  the  Conservatives  proposed 
a  tax  on  increased  values.  The  National  Liberal 
press  opposed  this  plan  and  declared  the  htoe 
at  an  end,  but  the  Conservatives  professed  to 
regard  this  as  an  empty  threat.  Tlie  govern- 
ment objected  on  the  score  of  lack  of  time  to 
the  drafting  of  a  tax  on  increased  values,  but 
the  Conservatives  hastily  prepared  such  a  meas- 
ure, on  the  basis  of  increased  values  on  lands, 
town  sites,  stocks  and  shares.  The  government 
declared  a  tax  on  bequeathed  estates  an  essential 
part  of  its  programme.  The  Conservatives  and 
Centre  were  opposed.  On  May  1,  the  Finance 
Committee  rejected  all  the  direct  tax  proposali. 
On  May  1 1  it  agreed  on  a  scheme  for  a  tobacco 
tax  which,  however,  would  yield  less  than  half 
of  the  amount  that  the  government  had  declared 
essential.  It  rejected  the  government  proposal 
for  a  tax  on  still  wines  and  while  it  accepted 
a  tax  on  sparkling  wines  the  yield  would  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  government  had  de- 
manded. This  was  true  also  of  the  proposal  as 
to  spirits.  Von  Btilow's  proposed  improvement 
in  the  railway  ticket  tax  involved  the  taxation 
of  fourth-class  railway  tickets  and  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  popular  press.  On  May 
28,  Dr.  Paasche,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
having  been  outvoted  by  the  Conservatives,  re- 
signed, and  thereupon  the  National  Liberal  and 
Radical  members  withdrew,  A  deadlock  resulted 
and  the  Reichstag  adjourned  to  June  15.  The 
main  question  now  was  what  measures  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  bloc  united.  The  course 
of  the  National  Liberals  and  Badicals  in  refus- 
ing to  take  part  In  the  discussions  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  May  2S  was  supported 
by  the  Socialists.  The  point  at  issue  was  the 
introduction  into  the  discussion  of  proposals 
that  had  not  been  previously  referred  to  the 
Reichstag.  The  Conservatives,  Centre,  Poles, 
and  Anti-Semites  were  taking  the  place  of  the 
Conservative-Liberal  bloc.  The  Conservatives 
were  making  proposal  after  proposal  for  indirect 
taxes  in  order  to  bar  the  way  to  the  hated 
death  duties.  The  scheme  of  taxation  snppOTted 
by  the  Committee  included  a  tax  on  milling 
products,  exports  of  coal,  bonds  and  securities, 
higher  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  and  a  tax  on 
matches.  At  the  end  of  Ma^  there  seemed  lit- 
tle hope  of  restoring  the  shattered  Conservative- 
Liberal  bloc. 

The  Failube  of  the  Chancellor's  Poucrr. — 
After  the  apparent  rupture  of  the  bloc  at  the 
close  of  May,  Cfaonoellor  von  BQlow  seemed  to 
recognize  that  the  Conservatives  had  the  upper 
hand,  but  nevertheless,  he  wished  to  placate  the 
Liberals.  The  government's  new  tax  proposals 
were  published  on  June  14.  The  Chancellor 
warned  the  Conservatives  against  rejectinj^ 
them,  saying  that  the  propertied  classes  ought 
to  bear  a  large  part  of  the  new  burdens.  Thla 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Council  as  well 
as  himself.  He  declared  himself  opposed  to 
any  taxes  that  would  restrict  or  injure  trade. 
But  the  power  of  the  Conservative-Centre  com- 
bination was  manifest,  not  only  in  tlie  Commit- 
tee, hut  in  the  Reichstag.  The  latter  passed 
the  tax  on  securities  proposed  by  the  Conserra- 
tivps  and  Centre,  but  a  tax  on  coupons  was 
afterwards  substituted  for  it.  On  June  23,  in 
spite  of  the  government's  warning,  the  Conserva- 
tives and  Centre  altered  the  proposed  taxes. 
The  Conservative-Centre  proposal  for  an  incre- 
ment tax  on  town  property  was  read  for  the 
i^ccond  time  in  tlie  Reichstag.    At  the  end  of 
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June  the  new  government  inheritance  tax  was 
rejected  hy  a  vote  of  194  to  186  and  the  Com- 
mittee's proposals  for  a  stamp  duty,  increased 
duties  on  tea  and  coffee  and  the  tax  on  real 
estate  transfers  were  accepted.  Another  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  government's  plan,  the 
change  of  the  flnaneial  relations  between  the 
empire  and  the  states,  was  also  rejected.  The 
Finance  Reform  Committee,  white  accepting  the 
government's  penny  stamp  on  cheeks,  rejected 
its  proposed  tax  on  Are  insurance  and  its  penny 
stamp  on  bank  credit  receipts.  Meanwhile 
Chancellor  von  BQIow  had  offered  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Kaiser.  On  July  2  the  tobacco  tax 
bill,  levying  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  forty  per 
cent,  on  all  kinds  of  tobacco,  was  read  the  sec* 
ond  time.  This  was  accepted  by  the  govern* 
ment.  On  July  6  the  match  tax  bill  was  read 
the  second  time.  The  Conservatives  and  Centre 
had  finally  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Federated  States'  government  as  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  for  raising  the  necessary  amount. 
From  the  taxes  on  .alcohol,  tobacco,  beer, 
matches,  sparkling  wines,  tea  and  coffee,  rail- 
way ticket,  etc.,  the  estimated  returns  were 
400,000,000  marks;  and  from  coupons,  checks 
and  timber  duties,  the  sugar  Anty  and  the  ia- 
crease  In  the  matrienlar  contributions  from  40 
to  80  pf.  per  capita,  132,000,000  marks  were 
expected.  But  the  overthrow  of  von  Billow's 
policy  was  complete.  On  July  14  his  resigna- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  Kaiser.  Dr.  Theobald 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  In  the  public  interview 
von  BQIow  condemned  the  Conservatives  and 
declared  that  there  was  no  difficulty  between 
him  and  the  Kaiser.  On  July  10  the  new  Chan* 
eellor  announced  In  his  capacity  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  the  Federated  governments, 
though  not  fully  approving  the  new  taxation 
scheme,  would  accept  it.  The  finance  bill,  em- 
bodying the  Conservative-Centre  proposals,  now 
passed  its  third  readinf^  in  the  Reichstag.  On 
behalf  of  it  a  Conservative  spokesman  said  that 
his  party  had  made  genuine  sacrifices  to  meet 
the  present  difllcultieB  and  that  the  opposition 
to  an  inheritance  tax  arose  from  the  feeling 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  matter  for  a  Reichstag 
chosen  on  the  principle  of  equal  suffrage  to 
impose  such  a  property  tax,  and  that  it  might 
pave  the  way  to  expropriation.  On  July  13  the 
Reichstag  was  closed  by  Imperial  decree.  The 
downfall  of  von  Btllow  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Conservative-Centre  policy  marked  the  end  of 
the  era  of  bloc  government.  The  new  taxation 
laws  were  officially  published  on  July  31. 

Political  Pabties  and  the  Bcdoett.  The 
following  account  of  the  relations  of  political 
parties  and  the  downfall  of  the  bloo  Is  based 
on  a  critical  review  contributed  by  a  German 
deputy  in  the  Reichstag  to  the  Rewe  Politique. 
The  policy  of  the  Conservative-Liberal  bloc  be- 
gan after  the  elections  of  January,  1907.  The 
foreign  policy  of  Germany  had  caused  diatruflt 
abroad  and  criticism  at  home,  where  its  faults 
were  set  down  to  the  personal  rule  of  the 
Kaiser.  The  scandal  of  the  so-called  "  cama- 
rilla," the  belief  that  a  group  of  corrupt  cour- 
tiers secretly  directed  the  peraonal  r<>gime  and 
controlled  the  policy  of  the  state,  had  irritated 
public  opinion  and  inspired  numerous  articles 
and  pamphlets  toward  the  end  of  100(1  that 
were  aimed  against  the  Emperor.  The  ohjpct 
of  the  bloc  policy  was  to  allay  thin  diaoontent 
by  a  recognition  of  the  more  democratic  element 


in  the  Reichstag.  But  the  concessions  to  the 
Liberals  were  more  apparent  than  real.  It 
was  only  in  appearance  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  the  powers  of  Parliament  were  in 
no  wise  enlarged.  The  Clerical  sentiment  was 
as  strong  as  ever.  The  Liberals  acquired  a  taste 
of  power,  which  they  showed  a  willingness  to 
make  heavy  sacrifices  to  retain.  The  interview 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  Kovember,  1008, 
caused  a  storm  of  indignation  against  the  system 
of  personal  rule  and  Imperial  direction  of  the 
foreign  policy.  Chancellor  von  BHlow  saw  the 
necessity  of  making  concessions.  His  defense 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  course  of  the  November 
agitation  in  the  Reichstag  was  qualified  and 
he  drew  from  the  Emperor  a  promise  that  he 
would  thenceforth  respect  the  limits  that  the 
constitution  prescribed  and  work  in  harmony 
with  the  other  agents  of  government.  From 
that  time  on  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
Emperor  desired  the  Chancellor's  downfall. 
Meanwhile  the  latter  had  offended  the  ConservA- 
tives  by  his  course  in  the  November  affair,  for 
they  saw  in  it  a  first  step  toward  limitation  of 
Imperial  power  and  toward  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, and  also  by  his  attitude  toward  the 
suffrage  question  In  the  Prussian  landtag,  to 
which,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  he  had 
promised  electoral  reform.  The  Conservatives, 
moreover,  were  growing  tired  of  the  bloe,  and 
feared  that  it  would  eventually  result  in  too 
great  concessions  to  the  Liberals.  They  now 
began  to  rely  for  support  on  the  Centre,  «'ho 
from  the  first  had  hated  the  bloc  and  desired 
the  downfall  of  von  Btllow,  and  who  were  natur- 
ally eager  for  an  opportunity  to  replace  the 
Conservative-Liberal  by  a  Conservative-Centre 
combination.  The  contests  occasioned  fay  the 
financial  proposals  gave  them  their  chance. 

The  Liberals  were  expected  by  some  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  extort  concessions 
from  the  government  as  the  price  of  their  sup- 
port. The  two  chief  features  of  their  pro- 
gramme were  the  introduction  of  actual  parlia- 
mentary government  with  the  suppression  of 
the  personal  regime,  and  the  reform  of  the 
Prussian  electonu  ^stem.  These  were  popular 
aims,  and  the  Liberals  had  the  assurance  that 
von  BQIow  was  bound  to  carry  through  the 
financial  measures  only  by  the  Conservative- 
Liberal  majority  and  not  by  any  other  political 
combination.  Many  critics  held  that  the  best 
means  of  meeting  the  deficit  was  to  reduce  the 
enormous  cost  of  armament,  but  neither  the 
Conservatives  nor  the  National  Liberals  were 
willing  to  consider  that  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, the  bloo  having  been  elected  on  a  nation- 
alist platform.  Though  Chancellor  tod  Bfiltfv 
referred  to  the  need  of  economies  in  military 
administration,  he  offered  no  definite  plan 
of  retrenchment.  The  Liberals  seemed  more 
concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bloo 
than  for  the  attainment  of  their  political 
purposes.  They  showed  themnelves  plinnb 
and  instead  of  demanding  concessions,  made 
them.  They  refused  to  insist  on  the  Prus- 
sian electoral  reform  and  they  allowed  the 
constitutional  propo.tals  offered  after  the  No- 
vember affair  to  be  practically  shelved  in  the 
committee.  As  to  the  financial  programme  of 
the  government,  they  decided  after  some  hesi- 
tation to  support  it,  although  it  ran  counter 
to  tlieir  former  principles.  For  they  had  hith- 
erto contended  that  henceforth  revenues  should 
l»e  raised  cliiefly  by  property  taxes,  especially 
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by  a  tax  fm  capital  and  an  Imperial  income 
tax  and  that  the  taxation  of  articleB  of  eon- 
sninption>  which  bore  heavily  upon  the  people, 
ahould  be  correspondingly  lightened.  But  the 
gorernnient  plan  would  raise  four-flfths  of  the 
000,000,000  marks  by  indirect  taxes  (taxes  on 
consumption)  and  only  one-fifth  by  taxes  on  ac- 
quired wealth.  The  articles  which  the  govern- 
ment proposed  to  tax  were,  with  the  exception  of 
sparkling  wines,  articles  of  popular  consumption, 
namely,  alcohol,  beer,  tobacco  and  matches.  The 
other  taxea  were  of  a  kind  to  hamper  Industries, 
namely,  the  taxes  on  advertisements,  gaa,  and 
electricity.  The  Liberals,  however,  justified 
their  acceptance  of  these  proposals,  by  point- 
ing to  the  merits  of  the  government's  other 
proposal,  that  of  the  succession  tax.  They  de- 
clared that  this  was  indispensable  and  that  they 
had  made  it  the  condition  of  their  'support.  The 
succession  tax  was  indeed  a  popular  measure 
and  not  open  to  the  objections  that  were  offered 
to  the  others,  and  it  was  generally  regarded 
by  economists  and  hy  the  more  intelligent  with 
favor.  It  was,  however,  Tiolently  opposed  by 
the  extreme  Conservatives  and  by  the  Agrarians, 
who  argued  that  it  was  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  a  Reichstag  elected  by  popular  majorities 
composed  of  persons  without  property,  and 
might  be  the  first  step  toward  conRscation,  that 
it  violated  the  sentiment  of  family  by  the  in- 
trusion of  the  tax  officers  in  the  household  after 
ft  decease  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  sue- 
oeasion,  and  that  it  was  inequitable,  as  it  bore 
more  heavily  on  immovable  property,  eapeciftlly 
land,  than  on  capital  and  movables. 

On  this  point,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  gen* 
eriJ  policy,  the  Conservative  element  in  Uie 
Finance  Reform  Committee  began  to  incline 
toward  the  Centre,  apparently  wishing  to  try 
the  experiment  of  a  combination  which  should 
•upersede  the  bloc.  The  Conservatives  rejected 
the  succession  tax  and  proposed  a  tax  on  ao- 

Siired  wealth  to  be  levied  by  the  states  and 
en  tamed  over  to  the  Imperial  government 
according  to  the  needs.  This  was  opposed  by 
tbe  Federated  States  as  likely  to  plunge  the 
state  finances  into  confusion,  and  by  the  press 
aa  virtually  shelving  the  succession  tax.  The 
government  was  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the 
oloo,  and  to  overcome  this  suspicion  the  Chan- 
oellor  announced  that  he  would  not  carry 
through  the  financial  reforms  with  tits  aid  m 
the  Centre. 

Contests  between  the  Uberals  and  Conierva^ 
tives  in  the  Parliamentary  Finance  Commission 
soon  developed  over  the  details  of  the  plan  for 
Indirect  taxation.  Though  they  were  agreed  on 
the  general  principle  that  400,000,000  marks 
must  be  raised  by  these  means  they  differed  as 
to  the  proper  articles  for  taxation,  the  Conserva- 
tives wishing  to  spare  agriculture  and  throw 
the  burden  so  far  as  possible  on  industry  and 
trade,  and  the  Liberals  desiring  the  opposite. 
After  months  of  discussion  nothing  was  actually 
aooomplished.  The  government's  proposals 
were  rejected  or  reduced  to  insignificance.  The 
results  were  contradictory  and  confused,  and 
the  irritation  between  the  parties  in  the  bloo 
became  intolerable.  Such  was  the  situation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Easter  vacation.  At  this 
juncture  the  Centre  came  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal in  connection  with  the  alcohol  tax  meas- 
ure for  a  renewal  of  the  exemption  hitherto 
ftoeorded  to  the  farm  distilleries.  This  won  the 
Agrarian  vote  and  was  carried  in  the  Finuica 


Commission  by  a  large  majority.  From  this 
time  on  the  Centre  pursued  the  policy  of  sup- 
porting the  Agrarians  with  a  view  to  snlMti- 
tuting  a  Conservative-Centre  combination  for 
the  Liberal-Conservative  bloo  and  overthrowing 
the  Chancellor.  The  Liberals  and  the  Chan- 
cellor finally  made  efforts  to  prevent  this,  but 
too  late.  The  Chancellor's  compromise  in  the 
matter  of  the  succession  tax  by  imposing  a  tax 
on  the  portion  of  the  estate  that  passed  to 
each  heir  instead  of  the  whole  estate  of  the 
decedent  was  of  no  avail.  The  liberals  foond 
themselves  continually  outvoted  without  the 
sli^teat  regard  to  the  Interests  of  commeroe 
and  industry,  which  they  championed.  The 
president  of  the  Commission,  a  National-Lib- 
eral, finally  resigned  (May  28),  and  all  tb» 
members  of  the  Left,  including  the  Socialists, 
withdrew  from  the  Commission.  A  large  meet- 
ing of  protest  was  held  and  a  so-called  "  Han- 
seatic  League"  was  formed  to  combat  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  Agrarians,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  chedc  the  movement,  and  finally  the  suc- 
cession tax  was  defeated  in  the  Reichstag  by  a 
small- majority  in  which  the  twenty  Polish  dep- 
uties, who  joined  the  Clerical -Conservative  alli- 
ance from  hatred  of  von  BUlow  as  the  author 
of  Polish  expropriation,  cast  the  decisive  votes. 
Thereupon  von  fiUlow  olTered  his  resignation. 
The  new  coalition  pushed  through  its  programme 
rapidly  under  the  direction  of  von  Bethmann- 
HoUweg,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  later 
succeeded  to  the  Chancellorship.  The  tax  pro- 
gramme as  adopted  was  as  follows  i 
Taxes  <m  eonsumptitm; 


Uarics 

Alcohol   100,000,000 

Beer    80.000,000 

Tobacco    40,000,000 

Matches    25,000,000 

Lighting   45,000,000 

Sparkling  wines   40.000,000 

Tea  and  coffee    46,000,000 

RaUway  tickets   SS,000.000 


Taxes  on  acquired  wealth  (in  plaee  of  the 
succession  tax) : 


Marks 

Coupons    SO.000,000 

Checks    20,000,000 

Timber  duties    2,000,000 

Matrlcular  contributions    66.000,000 

Sugar  auty    16,000.000 


The  Reichstag  was  then  adjourned  and  the 
new  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  assumed 
ofliee,  Herr  von  Sydow,  former  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, succeeding  him  as  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  Herr  Wermutb  becoming  Minister  of 
Finance. 

Naval  Discussion.  The  fear  that  Germany 
would  accelerate  her  programme  of  naval  con- 
struction occasioned  great  uneasiness  in  Great 
Britain,  where  every  move  was  watched  with 
anxiety  and  every  rumor  gravely  discussed. 
(See  Gbeat  Britain,  paragraphs  on  Bistory,) 
In  German  official  quarters  the  tendency  of 
British  writers  to  exaggerate  German  designs 
in  the  matter  of  naval  development  were  fre- 
quently deprecated.  A  debate  on  naval  esti- 
mates took  place  in  the  Reichstag  on  March  17. 
At  that  time  Admiral  von  Tirpiti  declared  tiiat 
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Germany  would  by  1812  hare  13  Dreadnoughts,  night  work  was  forbidden.  It  prescribed  IJ 
not  17  as  British  public  men  had  stated.  The  hours'  rest  after  each  day's  work.  The  govem- 
govemment's  policy  of  naval  construction  was  meat's  measure  for  the  amendment  and  ex- 
supported  by  the  Conservatives  and  National  tension  of  workingmen'a  insurance  legislation 
Uberals,  while  the  Centre  and  Kadicals  de-  provided  for  a  considerable  extension  of  slok 
manded  a  reduced  rate  in  the  building  pro*  insurance,  and  the  inclusion  of  all  claBses  not 
gramme.  Reference  was  made  on  March  22  bv  previously  comprised,  namely,  agricultural  la* 
the  Imperial  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Britiso  borers  working  for  a  shorter  time  than  a  week, 
government's  wish  for  a  mutual  understanding  stage  and  orchestra  employees,  teachers  not  em* 
as  to  the  rate  of  naval  construction,  although,  ployed  by  the  state,  etc.  Closely  connected  with 
as  he  then  declared,  no  proposal  had  been  made,  the  subject  of  finance  reform  was  the  question 
In  general,  he  said,  German  naval  construction  of  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  public  officials, 
was  designed  solely  for  German  protection  and  It  waa  generally  admitted  that  such  increase 
involved  no  menace  to  any  other  nation.  On  was  necessary,  but  the  government  made  It  con- 
March  23  the  naval  estimates  were  voted  prac-  ditional  upon  the  adoption  of  its  finance  reform 
tically  without  debate,  whi^  marked  a  triumph  programme.  Great  discontent  was  manifested 
of  hloe  politics  4»>ntrasting  with  the  failure  to  among  certain  classes  of  the  public  servants,  as 
hold  the  hloo  together  on  the  government's  fi-  illustrated  by  the  sharply  critical  speeches  at 
nance  reform  programme.  The  army  estimates  a  Congress  of  Functionaries  which  met  at  Her* 
were  debated  on  March  22,  and  encountered  as  lin  about  Easter.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
usual  sharp  criticism  from  the  Socialists.  On  the  various  constitutional  questions  raised 
March  29  the  Chancellor  refprred  to  the  foreign  after  the  much-discussed  interview  with  the 
policy  of  the  government  renewing  the  assurance  Kaiser  In  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Involving  es- 
of  friendship  with  Great  Britain  and  speaking  pecially  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsi* 
of  Germany*!  conciliatory  attitude  toward  oility,  were  referrra  toward  the  close  of  1908 
France  and  Morocco  and  her  support,  though  to  a  Commission  of  the  Reichstag.  No  positive 
without  "excesaive  zeal,"-  of  Austria-Hungary  result  was  reached  by  this  Commission,  out,  aa 
in  the  Balkan  crisis.  The  Chancellor  said:  was  expected,  it  simply  served  the  purpose  ot 
"The  Federal  government  entertains  no  shelving  an  acrimonious  discussion.  Little  im- 
thoughts  of  entering  into  competition  with  Brit-  portance  was  attached  to  it  in  Parliament  and 
ish  sea  powers  by  means  of  the  construction  of  especially  by  the  Liberal  Party.  The  proposals 
the  German  navy.  .  .  .  We  desire  to  create  which  had  been  referred  to  it  were  for  the  most 
our  naval  armaments  solely  for  the  protection  part  either  rejected  or  reduced  to  very  inslgnifl- 
of  our  coasts  and  our  trade.  .  .  .  The  pro-  cant  proportions.  The  Commission  adjourned 
gramme  of  our  oaval  construction  lies  open  in  several  times.  Its  undefined  political  status 
absolute  publicity.  We  have  nothing  to  keep  rendered  the  value  of  any  dedsions  H  might 
secret.   ...   In  the  autumn  of  1912,  at  the  reach  very  uncertain. 

earliest,  we  shall  have  ready  for  service  the  13  The  New  BESsioif.  The  new  session  began 
large  new  ships,  including  3  armored  cruisers,  on  November  30.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
provided  by  law."  He  added  that  the  attitude  referred  to  the  friendly  relations  with  other 
of  the  Federal  government  was  based  upon  eon-  Powers  and  announced  that  a  bill  would  be 
siderations  of  humanity  and  peace,  in  full  ac-  brought  in  to  extend  for  two  years  the  law  con- 
cord with  the  peaceful  tendency  of  the  whole  tierninc:  trade  relations  with  Great  Britain, 
policy  of  Germany  for  many  decades  past.  This  bill  was  subsequently  Introduced  and  passed 
The  thirteen  large  battleships  which  were  ex-  ita  third  reading  on  December  7.  On  Decnnber 
pected  to  be  ready  in  1912  were  to  com-  9  th®  ne'^  Chancellor  made  his  first  official  ap- 
prise ten  Drwdnwghta  and  three  Invinoi-  pearance  In  the  Rpichsta*.  On  the  following 
Uea.  In  general  it  was  evident  that  the  gov-  «»y  *»«  discussed  briefly  Germany's  foreign  re- 
crnment  intended  to  adhere  to  a  forward  naval  lations.  Baron  von  Rchoren,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
polley;  but  the  rapidity  of  naval  construction  tary,  spoke  on  the  same  subject,  referring  es- 
was  repeatedly  declared  to  be  nothing  like  what  pecially  to  the  cordial  relations  with  France  in 
the  British  press  in  its  alarm  was  anticipating.  Morocco,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  action  of 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  declared  early  in  April  that  France  in  preferring  the  claims  of  German  crcdi- 
the  time  of  construction  had  not  been  reduced,  tors  to  her  own.  He  also  declared  that  the  Bel- 
aa  was  currently  reported  in  Great  Britain,  to  glan  government's  reform  plana  as  to  the  Congo 
thirty  or  twenty-six  months,  but  was  still  about  represented  a  fnlflllment  of  treaty  ri|^ts.  The 
ihlrty-six,  and  that  forty  months  would  be  re*  Minister  of  Finance  in  announcing  the  estimates 

auired  in  the  Imperial  yards,  to  say  nothing  of  declared  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  were 
ke  time  that  would  elapse  during  trial,  but  better, 
meanwhile  rumors  on  the  subject  of  Germany's  Pbussia,  According  to  Baron  von  Rhein- 
designs  continued  to  circulate  freely  in  the  press  baben's  estimate  the  Prussian  deficit  for  1909 
of  both  countries,  and  in  England  it  was  sub-  was  about  $39,000,000.  He  laid  this  before 
pected  that  the  rate  of  construction  in  Ger-  the  lower  house  of  the  Landtag  on  January 
many's  shipyards  was  far  more  rapid  than  was  12,  which  was  called  upon  to  sanction  a  loan, 
publicly  given  out.  The  Navy  league  met  at  The  Conservative  element  in  the  Prussian  legis* 
Kiel  on  June  6.  Its  policy  was  declared  by  the  lature  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Imperial 
president  and  manager  to  bo  first  of  all  an  financial  policy  and  to  the  Chancellor's  ap- 
inaistence  on  the  strict  fulfillment  of  the  navy  proaches  to  the  Radical  clement  in  the  Reichstag, 
law  and  an  increase,  not  (uUy  in  ships,  but  in  They  held  the  same  view  as  to  death  duties 
men.  that  the  Imperial  Conservative  party  held, 
0th EB  Questions  before  the  Reichstaq.  namely,  that  they  were  grossly  unfair.  On 
An  industrial  amendment  act  was  passed  early  January  25,  a  debate  occurred  on  the  franchise, 
in  the  year  reducing  the  maximum  number  of  but  the  government  refused  to  discuss  the  sub- 
hours  for  women  per  week  from  65  to  58,  and  ject  till  certain  statistical  investigations,  which 
increasing  by  one  hour  the  period  within  which  were  then  going  on,  should  be  completed.  On 
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January  26,  a  motion  for  substituting  direct 
for  indirect  elections  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  16B  against  IttS,  its  opponents  declaring  tiiat 
they  were  not  against  all  cliange  but  merely 
against  the  programme  of  reform  aa  outlined 
by  the  unrepresented  classes.  Demonstrations 
on  behalf  of  franchise  reform  were  made  by  the 
Bocialists  soon  afterwards,  and  collisions  with 
the  police  occurred  at  Cologne,  Breslau,  Kiel 
and  Hanover.  At  the  last-namal  place  a  score 
of  persons  were  wounded.  Early  in  February 
the  Socialists  incited  some  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  the  unemployed  which  led  to  dis- 
turbances on  February  9,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  crowds  pulled  down  the  flags  from  the  omni- 
buses and  buildings  and  several  persons  were 
arrested.  In  Prussian  as  well  as  in  Imperial 
politics  the  two  chief  practical  questions  during 
the  first  part  of  the  year  were  the  need  of  in- 
creased permanent  receipts  and  of  increased  sal- 
aries for  officials.  The  financial  measures  in 
Prussia  included  an  increased  tax  on  incomes 
on  the  principle  of  slow  progression  from  in- 
comes of  1200  marks.  As  to  salaries,  it  was 
necessary  for  Prussia  to  await  the  action  of  the 
Imperial  government  since  the  salaries  of  Prus- 
sian officials  bad  to  be  on  the  same  scale  aa  those 
of  Imperial  officials. 

The  TOTernment's  proceedings  against  Dr. 
Lothar  Schficking,  mayor  of  Hasum,  begun  in 
1S08,  terminated  successfully.  The  case  aroused 
much  sympathy  with  Dr.  Schflcking  among  the 
Liberals  as  a  victim  of  the  government's  reac- 
tionary policy.  Disciplinary  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  him  for  attacking  in  a  book 
and  in  published  articles  certain  alleged  abuses 
incident  to  the  influence  in  the  state  of  the 
military  and  noble  caste,  the  bureaucrats  and 
the  wealthy  student  bodiea.  Nothing  was  urged 
against  him  either  as  Mayor  or  as  a  private 
person  and  tlie  sucoesB  of  the  government  was 
regarded  by  the  Liberal  and  Independent  press 
and  even  by  some  Conservatives  as  a  blow  at 
the  freedom  of  political  criticism.  He  was 
disciplined,  they  said,  for  a  simple  declara- 
tion of  opinions  displeasing  to  the  autbori* 
ties. 

Other  Events.  The  new  postal  arrangement 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States  for  the 
rate  of  two  cents  an  ounce  on  letters  went  into 
efTect  January  1.  The  ftftieth  birthday  of  the 
Kaiser  was  celebrated  on  January  27.  On  Feb- 
ruary 9,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
visited  Berlin  and  were  received  with  the  ut- 
most cordiality.  The  visit  was  intended  to 
promote  good  feelings  between  the  two  nations 
and  was  believed  to  have  contributed  to  this 
end.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month  Germany 
and  the  United  States  agreed  on  a  treaty  pro- 
tecting the  patent  rights  of  their  citizens.  Tbe 
Congress  on  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders 
was  opened  at  Charlottenburg  on  March  15. 
The  number  of  juvenile  courts  in  Prussia  was 
at  that  time  20.  It  was  reported  that  the 
number  of  juvenile  offenders  had  increased  three 
times  as  fast  as  that  of  other  oflendera.  The 
Emperor  and  Empress  visitfd  ltn.lv  in  Way, 
meeting  tlie  King  and  Queen  of  Itaty  at  Brin- 
disi  on  May  12,  The  Berne  Copyright  Con- 
vention was  accepted  by  Germany,  which  was 
the  first  nation  to  nign  the  agreement.  In  Alay 
the  Kaiser  visited  Vienna  and  this  was  the  oc- 
casion for  mutual  congratulations  on  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  much  praise  of  what  Germany  had 
recently  done  to  maintain  the  European  peace. 


The  twentieth  session  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Miners  was  held  at  Berlin  from  May 
'61  to  June  4.  It  adopted  resolutions  condemn- 
ing piece  work,  and  advocating  the  minimum 
wage  and  annual  vacations  in  alt  countries,  de- 
claring that  the  production  of  coal  ought  not 
to  exceed  the  demand  except  for  a  one  per  cent, 
reserve,  urging  the  nationalization  of  mines  (al- 
though the  German  and  Austrian  delegates  said 
that  the  men  were  no  better  treated  in  tbe  state- 
owned  mines) ;  demanding  immediate  legislation 
for  better  precautions  for  safety  in  the  mines 
and  for  the  election  by  the  workingmen  of  in- 
spectors from  among  the  employed,  to  be  paid 
by  the  state;  and  urging  that  when  a  general 
strike  was  declared  in  one  country  the  miners' 
organization  in  neighboring  countries  should 
limit  production  by  ceasing  work  for  a  time.  In 
the  course  of  a  speech  made  at  the  Congress  it 
was  said  that  in  fifteen  years  the  trade  unions  of 
Germany  had  increased  from  300,000  to  1,800,- 
000.  Early  in  June  delegates  from  the  British 
churches,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  joint 
commission  of  German  churches,  began  a  series 
of  visits  to  German  cities  where  they  received 
a  cordial  welcome.  Much  was  said  about  the 
visit  as  tending  to  promote  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  nations.  The  University  of 
Leipzig  celebrated  its  five  hundredth  anniversary 
on  July  30.  The  Eucbaristic  Congress  was 
opened  at  Cologne  on  August  4.  The  Interna- 
tional Maritime  Conference  Committee  met  at 
Bremen  at  the  end  of  September.  The  naval 
mancEuvres  under  the  Admiral,  Prince  Henry, 
were  appointed  to  take  place  early  in  September. 
The  Emperor  ond  Empress  visited  the  Nether- 
lands early  in  August.  An  international  visit 
which  caused  much  comment  in  the  press  was 
that  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  to  Vienna  in 
September.  He  held  an  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror in  the  course  of  which  the  importance  of 
the  Austro-Oerman  alliance  was  emphasised  and 
the  complete  accord  between  the  Chancellors  of 
the  two  countries.  Tlie  Eucbaristic  Conference 
at  Cologne  ended  on  August  8.  For  an  account 
of  the  Socialist  Conference,  see  Socialism.  On 
January  22,  the  Foreign  Secretary  declared  that 
Germany  r^arded  the  Belgian  annexation  of  the 
Congo  as  an  accomplished  fact  and  he  announced 
his  belief  that  under  the  new  r^me  the  evils 
complained  of  would  be  removed.  The  smtence 
in  the  famous  Harden  Case  was  rendered  in 
April.  A  fine  of  $150  was  imposed  upon  him 
for  lihpling  Count  von  Moltke.  Representatives 
of  the  British  Labor  Party  visited  Germany  in 
June  and  were  received  by  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Reichstag  on  June  6.  In  the  au- 
tumn the  revised  figures  for  the  deficit  for  the 
financial  year  1908  showed  considerable  increase 
beyond  the  original  estimates,  which  increase 
would  have  to  be  met  out  of  the  proposed  loan. 
One  effect  of  the  new  tobacco  duty  was  the  lay- 
ing off  of  a  large  number  of  workingmen  at 
Hamburg  ajid  other  centres,  which  led  to  a  pe- 
tition from  the  workingmen's  association  for 
the  distribution  of  tbe  special  fund  provided  for 
in  the  Budget  to  relieve  unemployment  resulting 
from  this  cause.  Another  effect  of  tbe  new  du- 
ties was  the  increase  of  coffee  and  tobacco  smug- 
gling from  the  Netherlands,  necessi^tii^  the 
establishment  of  a  large  number  of  new  custom 
houses.    See  WoMEW  i.v  Industbt. 

Socialist  Successes.  The  feeling  of  the 
■people  toward  the  new  taxes  was  shown  by 
Socialist  gains.   The  Socialists  won  in  three 
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supplementaiy  elections  to  the  Reichstag  (Co- 
burg,  KaiaerBlautern,  aiul  Halle),  and  scored 
substantial  gains  in  other  distriets.  But  their 
success  in  the  October  elections  to  the  Diets  of 
Bazony  and  Baden  was  especially  noteworthy. 
In  the  former  kingdom  a  reactionary  system  has 
prevailed,  resulting  in  their  virtual  exclusion, 
but  in  1900  a  measure  of  electoral  reform  based 
on  plural  voting  went  into  effect.  It  was 
thought  that  under  the  system  of  plural  voting, 
it  would  still  be  possible  to  exclude  the  Social- 
ists. But  in  the  first  elections  held  under  it  in 
October  the  reactitmary  party  was  overwhelmed, 
the  oonserratlve  party  was  reduced  to  a  power- 
less minority,  and  the  Socialists  acquired  nearly 
one-third  of  the  seats.  In  Baden  the  Socialists 
secured  on  the  first  ballot  a  larger  number  of 
seats  than  they  had  ever  had  before.  On,  the 
second  ballot  the  Liberals,  National  Liberals, 
Democrats  and  Socialists  united  and  secured 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  seats.    See  Abbitba- 

TIOH,      iHTEBNATIONAt ;       FINANCIAL  REVIEW, 

SociAUSU,  Tariff  and  Trade  Unions. 

OERONIHO.  An  Indian  chief  of  the  Chiri- 
eahua  Apache  tribe,  died  February  17,  1909. 
There  is  no  accurate  record  of  the  date  of  his 
birth,  but  his  career  as  a  "hostile"  Indian  be- 
snn  in  the  early  'QO's.  He  was  the  son  of  Magnus 
Colorado,  chief  of  the  Warm  Spring  Chirica- 
huas,  a  terror  to  the  settlers  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  On  the  death  of  Cochise,  the  war 
chief  of  the  Chiricahua  Apaches  in  1876,  Ge- 
ronimo  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  career 
of  Cochise  for  plunder  and  rapine  was  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  Geronimo.  In  the  next  ten 
^eara  the  latter  killed  men,  women  and  children 
in  numbers  that  can  never  be  known.  His 
cruelty  to  those  whom  he  captured  is  almost 
beyond  belief.  In  1885  General  Crook,  who  had 
been  pursuing  the  marauding  Apachea  for  many 
months,  had  succeeded  in  confining  all  except 
Geronimo's  band  to  the  reservations.  He  finally 
succeeded  in  cornering  the  latter,  but,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  those  guarding  the  trails, 
the  wily  Indian  escaped  and  fled  into  Mexico. 
For  this  General  Crook  was  removed  from  com- 
mand, and  General  Miles  took  up  the  chas(>.  In 
August,  1886,  Captain  (afterwards  General)  H. 
W.  Lawton  succeeded  in  penning  Geronimo  and 
his  hand  ait  the  junction  of  the  San  Bernardino 
and  Bavispe  rivers  on  the  Mexican  border.  After 
some  parleying  Geronimo  surrendered  uncondi- 
tionally. He  was  sent  to  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  but 
the  climate  proved  unhealthful  for  him,  and  he 
was  taken  to  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  Geronimo  was  one  of 
the  cruelest  and  subtlest  Indians  with  whom  the 
ffovemment  ever  had  to  deal.  Although  he  pro- 
nssed  several  years  before  he  died  to  have  been 
"  converted,"  and  had  joined  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  he  was  constantly  on  the  lookout  to 
slip  away  and^  stir  up  trouble.  He  remained 
"unreconstructed"  to  the  last. 

OZBBAIiTAB.  A  British  Crown  colony  and 
naval  fortress  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain. 
The  port  is  free  and  is  the  mart  of  a  cnn- 
siderable  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  north- 
em  Africa;  it  is  also  an  important  coaling 
station.  Its  area  is  Ig  square  miles ;  esti- 
mated civil  population,  mostly  descendants  of 
Genoese  settlers.  (1907)  18,044;  (1008),  18,- 
316.  Military  ()907)  6007.  There  are  govern- 
ment and  private  schools;  the  inhabitants  are 
for  the  most  part  Roman  Catholics.   There  are 


practically  no  Industries.  There  are  four  miles 
of  telegraph  line  ( 3  military ) ,  and  external 
cable  communications.  The  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures in  1907  were  £83.804  and  £71,670  re- 
spectively. The  expenditure  (military)  by  the 
British  government  amounted  (1907)  to  £325,- 
152.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  military 
governor— in  1900,  General  Sir  F.  W.  £.  Fores- 
tier- Walker. 

OITTS  AND  BEQUESTS.  The  amounts 
given  for  gifts  and  bequests  in  1900  greatly 
exceeded  the  total  erf  similar  gifts  in  IMS  and 
very  nearly  approached  the  great  sum  of  over 
$160,000,000  given  in  1907.  According  to  the 
records  compiled  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  from 
which  the  list  below  is  taken,  the  amount 
donated  for  all  purposes  was  $147,641,253  as 
compared  with  $90,032,090  in  1908.  Of  the  gifts 
and  bequests  in  1900  $70,630,387  represents  gifts 
and  $77,004,866  bequests.  The  whole  amount  is 
distributed  as  follows:  Charity,  $67,466,421 ;  edu- 
cational institutions,  $46,122,241 ;  religious  in- 
stitutions, $22,443,885;  art  museums,  galleries 
and  public  improvements,  $8,616,410;  and  libra- 
ries, $3,012,293.  The  largest  individual  giver 
in  1909  was  John  D.  Rockefeller.  His  total 
gifts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $12,130,500.  Of 
this  sum,  $10,000,000  represented  an  additional 
gift  to  the  General  Board  of  Education  (see 
UNlVBBSlTlEa  AND  COLLEGES).  He  gave  $1,000,- 
000  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  $1,000,000 
for  the  investigation  of  hookworm  disease  (q.  v.) , 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1909  took  second  place 
as  a  dispenser  of  gifts.  They  aggr^ated  $4,- 
652,600.  The  largest  gift  made  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
was  one  of  $2,000,000  to  the  Pittsburg  School 
of  Applied  Science.  He  gave  $1,000,000  for  the 
founding  of  the  French  Hero  Fund  and  several 
of  his  other  gifts  equaled  or  exceeded  $100,000. 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage  gave  away  during  the  year 
a  total  of  $1,201,761.  The  largest  of  these  was 
the  conditional  gift  to  the  Methodist  Church 
for  Bible  extension.  For  this  purpose  she  gave 
$500,000.  She  gave  to  Princeton  University 
$250,000  and  to  flie  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
$225,000.  Among  the  donors  to  colleges.  Dr.  D. 
K,  Pearsons  of  Chicago  is  notable.  His  gifts 
aggregated  $541,000.  He  gave  considerable  sums 
also  to  various  other  institutions.  The  total 
benefactions  of  these  four  persons  during  a 
number  of  years  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Carnegie, 
$162,000,000;  Mr.  Rockefeller,  $131,760,062; 
Mrs.  Sage,  about^  $26,000,000;  Dr.  Pearsons, 
about  $3,000,000.  Among  the  most  eeneruus 
donations  to  colleges  and  other  institutions  and 
causes  in  recent  years  were  those  left  by  Mr. 
John  Stewart  Kennedy  ( q.  v. ) .  These  gifts  ag- 
gregated more  than  $12,000,000. 

The  following  list  includes  gifts  which  amount 
in  value  to  $5000  or  over. 

Adelbert  College,  gift  by  various  donors,  $375,* 
000. 

Adids,  Thomaa  E.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  to 
charity.  $350,000. 

African  Diamond  Jubilee,  $280,000. 

Albany  (Oregon)  College,  gift  by  various 
donors,  $25,000. 

Alma  Coll^,  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  $2.1.- 
000. 

Alms,  Afrs.  F.  F.,  Cincinnati.  0.,  gift  to  l«in- 
coin  Home  Association,  $100,000. 

American  Academy,  Rome,  gift  hy  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Hevland.  $50(),000;  conditional  bequest  by 
Charles  F.  McKim,  $1,000,000}  gift  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  $100,000. 
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American  Girla  Scliool,  Conatantiiioplo,  gift 
by  Helen  LJoiiId,  $100,000. 

American  Library  AnDOciation,  gift  by  An- 
drew Carnegie,  $100,000. 

American  Aiuseum  of  Natural  Uiatory,  gift 
by  Phoebe  A.  Thomas,  $5000. 

American  Univeraity,  gift  by  unnamed  donor, 
$11,000. 

Ampt,  W.  M.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  gift  for  popu- 
lar music,  $160,000. 

Anderson,  Elizabeth  M.,  New  York,  gift  to 
Children's  Aid  Society,  $300,000. 

Archbold,  J.  D.,  New  York,  gift  to  Syracuia 
UniverBity,  $876,000. 

Armour  Institute,  gift  by  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
$1,323,600. 

Arnold,  Gabelle,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  gift  to  church, 
$170,000;  gift  to  charity,  $30,000. 

Art  Institute,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  by  various 
donors,  $100,000. 

Art  Institute,  N.  Y.,  gift  by  A.  A^  Healy,  $20,- 
000. 

Atwater.  Grace  E.,  Kew  York,  gift  to  charity, 
910,000. 

Atwood,  I.  S.,  N.  Y,,  gift  to  Hebron  Academy, 
$10,000. 

Augustana  College,  gift  by  Donckmann  Es' 
tate,  $100,000;  gift  of  library  by  P.  O.  A.  Denk- 
man  and  family,  $100,000. 

Ayer,  Frederick  F.,  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 
$50,000. 

Ballarin,  Bartolo,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal.,  gift  to 
charity,  $25,000. 

Baptist  Church,  missions,  $3,000,000. 

Barstow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Orange,  Hf.  3., 
gift  to  charity,  $200,000. 

Bartold,  George,  Monterey,  Cal.,  will  to  city, 
$10,000. 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  gift  by  Charles  E. 
Wood,  $1,000,000. 

Beach,  Helen  A..  Oshkonh,  Wis.,  gift  to  Man- 
ual Training  School,  $5000. 

Beckman.  W.  H.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  gift  to  charity, 
$5000. 

Itelden,  Clara,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  gift  to  church, 
$15,0<)0. 

Belmont,  August,  Ni'w  York,  gift  to  Railway 
Employees'  Clubhouse,  .?10,000. 

Keiinott.  C.  U.  CoUiwat^r,  Mich.,  gift  to  li- 
brary. «0OOO. 

Berea  College,  gift  by  Francis  Clarke,  $5000; 
gift  by  D.  K.  Pearsons,  Chicngo,  $25.IKK). 

Herwynd,  John  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 
$100,000. 

llctlituiy  College,  gift  by  George  T.  Oliver, 

$25,000. 

Bethea,  &  H.,  Dixon,  III.,  willed  to  charity, 

$100,000. 

Blackburn  College,  gift  bv  Harris  Estate, 
$20,000;  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  $10,000. 

Blaine,  Anita  McCormick,  Chicaim  111.,  gift 
to  public  school  playground,  $38,610. 

Blake,  Susnn  P.,  Brookline,  Mbrs.,  gift  to 
charity.  .$18,000. 

Blodgett,  Miss  E.  B.,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  gift  to 
library,  .$10,000. 

Hoehne,  J.  W.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  gift  to  charity, 
$5000. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Art  Museum,  gift  by  various 
donors,  $160,000. 

Bowdoin  College,  gift  bv  Joseph  E.  Merrill, 
Newton,  Mbhh.,  $300,000;  gift  bv  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Flagg.  $25,000. 

Boya,  S.  S.,  Alexandria,  La.,  gift  to  library, 
$10,000. 


Boyle,  Catharine,  Philadelphia,  gift  to  charity, 
$11,000)  gift  to  church,  $11,000. 

Boys'  Club,  Sprlngfleld,  Mass.,  gift  by  various 
donors,  $100,000. 

Bookstaver,  H.  W.,  gift  to  Rutgers  College, 
$17,500. 

Bray,  W.  M.,  Oahkoah,  Wis.,  gift  to  city  for 
park,  $15,000. 

Brigham  Hospital,  gift  by  Elizabeth  Brigham, 
$2,500,000. 

Brown,  Oeorgs  W.,  SL  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to 
church,  $15,000. 

Brown.  John  G.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  will  to 
charity,  $160,000. 

Brown  University,  gifts  by  Francis  A.  Oas- 
kill,  Worcester,  $10,000;  Helen  W.  Miller,  $20,- 
000;  John  D.  Rockefelkir,  Jr.,  $25,000;  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Miller,  Providrace,  R.  I.,  ^0.000. 

Browne,  Catharine,  Schwenkville,  Fa.,  gift  to 
church,  $5000. 

Bryant,  Mary  SL,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  gift  to 
charity,  $5000. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  gift  by  Qynthia  M.  Wat- 
son, $7000. 

Buechtel,  Augusta,  Oermantown,  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity.  $10,600. 

Burgess,  Annie  P.,  New  York,  gift  to  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  $6000;  for  coIIm^c  scholarships, 
$10,000. 

Burke,  John  M.,  New  York,  gift  to  found 
convalescent  home,  $4,000,000. 

Burnett,  J.  A.,  McAlester,  Okla.,  gift  to  church, 
$1,000,000. 

Busch,  Adolphus,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gifts  to  Har- 
vard University,  $60,000;  to  Italian  Earthquake 
Fund,  $25,000;  Harvard  University,  $200,000; 
Germanic  Museum,  $50,000. 

Butler,  Virginia,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  gift  to 
church,  $30,000. 

Butterick,  Catharine,  Lowell,  Mass.,  gift  to 
charity,  $48,500. 

Calhoun  Colored  School,  gift  by  Caroline 
Phelps  Stokes,  $10,000. 

CHmp,  Caleb  J.,  Winsted,  Conn.,  gift  to 
charity,  $25,000. 

C'aiiandaiffua,  N.  Y.,  gift  of  post-offlce  site  by 
Jir«.  F.  F.  Thompson,  $20,000. 

Carleton  College,  gift  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Nortlifield,  $3.'5.000. 

Ctirleton,  Murray,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to 
church.  $.5000. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  ^fta  to  charity,  $6000;  to 
University  of  Tennessee.  $40,000;  American  Li- 
brary Association,  $100,000  ;  4.'>0  acres  to  Penn< 
sylvania  Institute  for  Civic  Federation,  $100.- 
OOO;  IJenver  University,  $50,000;  Christian  Col- 
lege, $26,000;  to  library,  Tralee,  Ireland,  $16,- 
000;  land  to  Pennsylvania  for  hospital;  McOill 
ttniversity,  $100,000;  to  Alma  College,  $26,000; 
Itnltnn  Earthquake  Fund.  $10,000;  Koch  In* 
atitute,  Berlin,  $126,000;  Blaekhunt  COllm, 
$10,000;  branch  libraries  to  Indianapolis,  Ind,, 
$120,000;  New  York  betterment,  $20,000;  School 
of  Applied  Science,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  $2,000,000; 
Wilkeabarre  University,  $175,000;  Hamilton 
College,  9200.000;  University  of  Virginia,  $600,- 
000;  Ewing  College,  $10,000;  French  Hero  Fund, 
$1,000,000;  library  to  El  Centre.  Cal.,  $10,000; 
Manassas  School  for  Negroes,  $16,000;  Cincin* 
nati  public  library,  $100,000;  library  to  Esoon- 
dido,  Cal.,  $7600;  Central  American  Peaoe 
Conference,  $26,000;  Macalester  College, 
$20,000. 

Carpenter,  H.  W.,  gift  to  Colombia  University, 

$100,000. 
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Carpenter,  W.  6.,  giit  of  Mhoolhouse  to  Kat-  Cowper,  Mrs.  P.  J.,  St  Louis,  Ma,  gift  to 

Chez,  MiSB.,  $80,000.  Prury  Colleee,  $28,000;  gift  to  church,  $20,400; 

Carroll  College,  gift  by  J.  A.  Whitewater,  gift  to  chanty,  $5000. 

$7000.  Crittentou,  Charles  N.,  New  York,  gift  to 

Carthage  College,  gift  by  Tarioua  donors,  $200,-  Crittenton  Miaaion,  $2,000,000. 

000.  Crocker,  George,  New  Yoric.  gift  lor  Investi- 

Cat&  Delia  E..  Marlboro,  Mass.,  gift  t«  Stral-  gating  cancer.  $1,600,000. 

ford.  N.  H.,  Academy,  $200,000.  Cto^y.  Stephen,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to  Dart- 

Catholie  Sdueation,  gift  by  James  J.  Hill,  mouth  College,  $50,000;  gift  to  charity.  $8800. 

$10,000.  Craze,  Thomas,  Helena,  Mont,  gift  to  church, 

Central  American  Peaee  Conference,  gift  by  $28,000. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  $20,000.  Cummings,  Emma  D.,  gift  to  charity,  $76,- 

Cbaney,  CaBsius,  WellsriUa.  Ohio,  gift  to  000;  gift  to  Dartmouth  College,  $26,000. 

charity,  $10,000.  Cutter,  Bloodgood,  New  York,  gift  to  Man- 

Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  sanitarium  by  un*  hattan  Bible  Society,  $655,000. 


named  donor,  $300,000.  Cuyler,   Cornelius   C,   New   York,   will  to 

Chautauqua  (for  colored  race),  gift  1^  wious  Princeton  Univenity,  $100,000. 
donors,  $20,000.  Daggett,  Alonxo  B..  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  to 

Cherry  mine  relief  fund,   gift  by  various  charity,  $101,000. 
donors,  Chicago,  III.,  $125,000.  Daaiela,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Minneapolis. 

Chicago,  111.,  gift  by  various  donors  for  tuber-  Minn.,  gift  to  Yale  University,  $50,000. 
culoBia  sanitarium  in  New  Mexico,  ^0,000.  Dartmouth  College,  gift  by  Stephen  Crosby. 

Chicago  Hebrew  Institute,  gift  by  Julius  $60,000;  gift  by  Emma  CummlMn,  $26,000. 
BosenwsJd,  $25,000.  Davis,  Henry  G.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  gift  to 

Chicago  Xbeolwioal  Seminary,  gift  by  D.  K.  Oddfellows*  Hom^  $150,000. 
Pearsons,  $125,000.  Day,  Livia  H.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  gift  to  Yale 

Children's  Aid  Society,  gift  by  EliaOwth  M.  Divinity  Sohool.  $16,000. 
Anderson,  New  York,  $800,000;  |^ft  by  unnamed     Dayton.  Julia  O.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
donor.  $424,000.  University   of   Pennsylvania,  $7000;    gift  to 

Christian  CoH^  gift  by  R.  H.  Stockton,  $86,-  charity,  $20,000. 
000;  Andrew  Carnegie^  $26,000}  gift  tqr  un-      Deaconess  Endowment  Fund,  gift  by  N.  W. 
zuuned  donors,  $60,000.  Harris,  Chicago.  $100,000. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  gift  to  charity  l^  various     Decatur  College,  gift  by  James  MlllUcen.  $400,- 
donors,  $80,000.  000. 

Cincinnati   Hebrew  Union  College,  gift  by      Deering,  Wm.,  Ctdcago,  III.,  rift  to  Wesley 
Julius  Rosenwald,  $60,000.  Hospital.  $65,000. 

Clapp,  Edwin.  Weymouth,  Mass.,  gift  to  Denkman,  P.  C.  A.  and  family,  Rock  Island, 
MentoriEtl  Association,  $70,000.  III.,  gift  of  library  to  Augustana  College,  $100,- 

Oapp,   Lucius.   Randolph,   Mass.,   will   to  000. 
charity,  $5000.  Denver,   Col.    (Hospital),  gift  by  farlouB 

Clark,  Benjamin  C,  Cohasset,  Mass..  gift  to  donors,  $86,000. 
charity,  $10,000.  Derby.   H.   C,   Watertowo,   Mass.,   gift  to 

Chirk,  Delia  O.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  schools,  $40,000. 
charity,  $6000.  Des  Moines,  la.  (unnamed  donor),  gift  to 

aark,  John  B.,  paterson.  N.  J.,  gift  to  charity,  obarity,  $40,000. 
$6000.  Dixon,  Arthur,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  charity. 

Clarke.  Frauds,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to  $7000. 
Tnakegee  Institute,  $6000;  Berea  College,  $5000;      Dodge,  Cleveland,  New  York,  gift  to  Frlnoe- 
charity,  $5000.  ton  University,  $100,000. 

Clough,  Henry,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  gift  to  Shaker      Dodge,  Mary  H.,  New  York,  gift  to  Shakes- 
Community,  $60,000.  peare  Memorial  Theatre,  $350,000. 

Cochran,  Eva  S.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  fac-      Dominick,   George   F.,   New    York,   gift  to 
tory  workmen,  $350,000.  church,  $39,000. 

Colburn,  L.  L.,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  Columbia      Donaldson,  Mrs.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  gift  to  Graf- 
University,  $6000.  ton  Hall,  $50,000. 

Colby  Academy,  gift  by  Sherman  L.  Whipple,      Donckmann  Estate,  gift  to  Augustana  College 
$130,000;  Susan  C.  Colgate,  $60,000.  $100,000. 

Colgate.  Susan  0..  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to  Colby      Dow,  Mary  M.,  Laoonia,  N.  H.,  gift  to  church. 
Academy.  $60,000.  $6300. 

Colgate  Universlfy,  gift  by  Elizabeth  A.  Hill,      Dows,  Mar^ret,  N.  Y.,  rift  to  charity,  $46.- 
$26,000.  000. 

'College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  pft  by  Henry      Drafts.  Mrs.  K.  E.,  Lexington.  S.  C,  gift  to 
S.  Treman,  $5000.  Mount  Pleasant  Seminary,  $6000. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  gift  of  park  by  Per-  Draper,  C.  H.,  Braokline,  Mass.,  gift  to 
kins  heirs,  $200,000.  charity,    $10.000i    church,    $10,000,  library, 

Colt,  Samuel  P.,  gift  of  high  school  building  $5000. 
to  Bristol,  R.  I.,  $200,000.  Drexel.  Mrs.  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift 

Colton,  F.  B..  Brookline,  Mass.,  gift  for  ool-  to  church,  $26,000. 
lege  for  girls,  $1,000,000.  Duke  family,  Durham,  N.  C-.  gift  to  Trinity 

Columbia  University,  gift  by  H.  W.  Carpenter,  College,  $5,260,000. 
$100,000;    unnamed   donor,   $100,000;    various      Dunphy,  Patrick,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  gift  to  ohureh, 
donors,  $7600;  Mrs.  Marcella  Jenkins,  $100,000;  $100,000. 

L.  L.  Colburn,  $5000.  Durand,  Henry  C.  estate  of,  Lake  Forest  HI-, 

Cortland,  N.  Y.  (Hospital),  gift  by  Charles  gift  to  church,  $10,000;  gift  to  charity,  $40,- 
IT.  Wifikwise,  $70,000.  000;  gift  to  Lake  Forest  University,  $10,000. 
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Karlham  College,  gift  by  M.  M.  White,  910,000.  Freeman,  W.  McLean,  FUiladelpliia,  Pa.,  gift 

Kustman,  George,  gift  to  hofcpital,  Koclieiiter,  to  churcti,  $100,000. 

K.  v.,  $400,000.  French  Hero  I'und,  gift  by  Andrew  Carn^ie. 

Kberhard,  E.  G.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  gift  to  Y.  91,000,000. 

M.  C.  A.,  97S00.  Freund,  Max.  N.  Y..  gift  to  charitv,  $7000. 

Kddy,  Hary  Baker  6..  gift  to  New  York  Mu-  Frick,  Henry  C.  gift  of  land  for  park  to 

Beum  of  Sanitation  and  Safety,  $5000.  Pittsburg,  92»000,000i  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A,  $10,- 

Ehrmann,  Ernest,  New  York,  gift  to  charity,  000. 

925,000.  Friedman,  Julius.  Bui  IVaneisoOf  CaL,  01i  to 

Ellia,  Charles  E..  Philadelphia,  Pa.»  gift  to  charity.  $170,000. 

Home  for  Fatherleu  Girls,  92,000,000}  |^ft  to  Friends'  College,  sift  by  James  J.  Hill,  9S000. 

HchooU,  $20,000.  Fritz,  J.  H.,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  gift  to  Gettysburg 

Ellmaker,  Cecilie  H.,  Lancaster^  Pa.,  gift  to  Theological  Seminary,  950*000;  gift  to  uaritv, 

charity,  $5000.  $13,000. 

Ely,  S.  Mills,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Gamble,   Robert,   Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 

Haverford  Normal  School,  $15,000;  gift  to  Au-  charity,  $9000. 

burn  Theological  Seminary,  $5000.  Garland,  James  G.,  Saeo,  Me.,  gift  to  ehnreh, 

Emerson,  Ellen  T..  Concord,  Mass..  gift  to  $8000. 

charity,  911.000.  Garrie,  James  N.,  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  gift  to 

Emery,  George  D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to  Home  charity,  $102,000. 

for  Priendless  Women,  $10,000.  Gary,  E.  H.,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A,  Gary. 

Emery,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Cincinnati,  a,  gift  to  Ind.,  $100,000. 

Bobart  University,  $26,000.  tiaskill,  Francis  A.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  gift 

Evanston,  III.  {unnamed  donor),  gift  to  hos-  to  charity,  5000;  willed  to  Worcester  Academy, 

pital,  946,000;  gift  of  park  land  by  J.  C.  Patten,  $5000;   willed  to  Brown  Uniyersity,  $10,000. 
C.  G.  Davies  and  W.  A.  Vawter,  $41,000.          -     Gates,  Joel  H.,  Burlington.  Vt..  gift  to  Homa 

Evanston  Hospital,  gift  by  James  A.  Patten,  for  Aged  Women,  $100,000;   gift  to  church, 

$40,000.  96000. 

Ewing   College,  gift  by  Andrew   Carn^ie,  Gates,  John  W.,  Galveston,  Texas,  gift  to 

$10,000.  erect  hospital,  $500,000;  Memorial  College.  Port 

Fairhaven,  Mass..  School  of,  gift  by  Henry  H.  Arthur,  Texas,  $120,000. 

Rogers,  $100,000.  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  gift  by  Mrs- 

Falk.  Emma,  New  York,  gift  to  charity,  $10,-  Joseph  B.  Whitehead,  $5000. 

000.  German  Methodist  College,  Charles  City,  Iowa, 

Farley,    Annie,   Philadelphia.   Pa.,   gift   to  gift  by  unnamed  donor,  $26,000;  |^ft  hj  various 

charity.  90000.  donors,  $50,000. 

Farnam,  C.  H.,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  gift  to  German   Wallace   College,  gift  by  Tariona 

Yale  University.  9500,000.  donors,  932,000. 

Fay,  Bridget,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  gift  to  charity,  Germanic   Museum,   gift   by   Adolf  Buacfa, 

$40,000.  $50,000. 

Feiler,  Stella  J.,  Harris  Coanty,  Texas,  gift  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary,  gift  by  J. 

to  charity,  $500,000.  H.  Fritz.  $50,000. 

Fellowes,  Richard  H.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  gift  Ginn,  Edward,  Boston,  Mass.,  by  will  for  in* 

to  Yale  University,  $50,000.  ternational  peace,  $1,000,000;   by  general  gift 

Ferguson,  William  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  for  international  peace,  $50,000. 

to  church,  960,000.  Godfrey,  Bufus  B.,  Bennington,  VL,  g;ift  to 

Person,  Caroline  N.,  Columbus,  O.,  gift  to  charity,  $52,000. 

church,  $70,000.  Good,  Minerva  C,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  gift  to 

Fetter,    George,  Philadelphia,   Fa.,  gift  to  charities,  $200,000. 

charity,  $50,000.  Gould,  Helen,  New  York,  gift  to  American 

Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  N.  Y.,  gift  Girls  School,  Constantinople,  $100,000. 

by  unnamed  donor,  $25,000;   gift  by  various  Grafton  Hall,  gift  by  Mrs.  Donaldson,  Balti* 

donors,  $40,000.  more.  Md.,  $.50,000. 

Filer,  Mrs.  D.  W.,  Manistee,  Mich.,  gift  to  Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  gift  by  W.  A.  Rankin, 

charity.  $150,000.  $60,000. 

Fitz,.  John,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  gift  to  Lehigh  Graves,  J.  8.,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal..  gift  to  Unl- 

University,  $50,000.  versity  of  California,  $20,000. 

Flagg,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  gift  to  Graves.  Margaret  J.  P.,  Ner  York,  f^t  to 

Bowdoin  College,  $25,000;  gift  to  charitv,  $20,-  charitv,  $200,000. 

000.  Gray,   Jano   S..  Cambridge,  Mass.,  will  to 

Flower,  A.  R.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  charity,  $5000, 

charity,  $12,750.  Greater  Buffalo  UniTersity,  gift  by  various 

Ford,  Henry,  Detroit,  Mich,,  gift  for  Boys  donors,  $45,000, 

Home,  $10,000.  Gregory,  Charles  R.,  Bt  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to 

Foreign  Missions,  gift  by  various  New  York  charity,  9600,000. 

donors,  $63,749.  Gu^i^heim,  Simon.  Denver,  Colo.,  gift  to 

Fobs,  Mrs,  L,  W.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  ^ft  to  State  Normal  School,  $50,000, 

charity,  $40,000.  Haase,  John  H..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to  BeiU' 

Fowler,  Helen  B.,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  gift  ischer  Frohsun  Society,  $100,000. 

to  church,  $21,000;   pift  to  charity,  $25,000;  Hamilton  College,  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 

gift  to  the  city,  $10,000.  $200,000. 

Fowler,  Isalx-I  M,,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass,,  gift  Hampton  Institute,  gift  by  Caroline  Phelps 

to  charity.  $16,000.  Stokes,  $10,000;  pift  by  Mary  Lewis.  $120,000; 

Fox,  Reuben  L,,  Oneonta,  N,  Y,,  gift  to  charity,  gift  by  Marv  I^wis,  $50,000;  gift  hy  Mrs.  8am- 

930,000.  uel  Mather,  95000. 
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Harms,  Henry,  St.  Loiub,  Ho.,  gift  to  charity,  HoLlinggwortli,  Maria  A.,  Dcdham,  Maas.,  will 

«760a  to  cliaritv,  $]2,i>()0;  will  to  Tuskegee  Inatitutv, 

Harper  Memorial  Library,  gift  by  Elizabnth  $50UU;  will  to  church,  $30^00. 

A.  Uill,  $69,000;  gift  by  uimanied  donor,  $40,-  Uoms  for  Aged  Women   (Burlihgton,  Vt.), 

000.  gift  by  Joel  H.  Gates,  $100,000. 

Harris  Estate,  gift  to  BlackbnrD   College,  Home  for  Fatherless  Girls,  gift  by  Charles  E. 

$20,000.  KUis.  Philadelphia,  $2,500,000. 

Harris,  N.  W.,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  North-  Home  for  Friendless  Women,  gift  by  George 

western  University,  $]8u,000;  gift  to  Deaconess  D.  Emery,  Boston,  Mass.,  $10,0*)0. 

Endowment  Fund,  $100,000.  Home  of  the  Friendless,  gift  by  Mrs.  Elialia 

Harris,   Theodore,  Louisville,  Ky..   will   to  Whitehead,  $5000. 

ehnrch,  $1,000,000.  Hood,  Esther  A.^  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 

Hart,  Evaline  J.,  New  Haren,  Conn.,  will  to  University  of  Pennsylvania,  $100,000. 

charity,  $16,200.  Hopkins,  Robert  E.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  gift 

Harvard   University,  gift  by  J.  U.   Smith,  to  charity,  $30,000. 

$10,000;  gift  by  various  donors,  $160,000;  gift  Horn,  Michael,  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 

by  Ira  T>.  Van  Duzer,  $5000;  gift  by  F.  A.  Thomp-  $40,000. 

BOD.  $50,000;  gift  by  Edith  F.  Perkins,  $30,000;  Horwich,    Mhsa.,     gift    by    Calvin  Paige, 

gift  by  Adolphus  Busch,  $250,000;  gift  hy  Annie  $135,000. 

Runwill.  $15,000.  Houston,  Leon  H.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  gift  to 

Haugan,  Helge   A.,   Chicago,   111^  gift  to  library,  $20,000;  gift  to  charity,  $16,000. 

charity,  $6000.  Houston,  Samuel,  Columbus,  Ohio,  gift  to 

Havemeyer,  Mrs.-  H.  O.,  New  York,  gift  to  church,  $5500. 

schools,  $27,000.  Howe,  Elmer  P.,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to  Wor- 

Hazard,  Rowland   (heirs  of),  gift  of  school  cester  Polyt4.'chnic  Institute,  $15,000. 

to  Providence,  R.  I.,  $40,000.  Hubbard,  Mrs.  E.  K.,  Middletown,  Coui.,  gift 

Healy,  A.  A.,  New  York,  gift  to  Art  Institute,  to  church,  $8000. 

$20,000.  Hubbard,  Gertrude  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Hebrew   Institute,   Chicago,  gift   by   Julius  gift  to  cliarity,  $50,000. 

Kosenwald,  $20,000.  Hubbard.  Mary  A.,  Chicago,  willed  to  church, 

Hebrew  Training  School,  New  York,  gift  by  $23,000;  to  charity,  $20,000. 

various  donors,  $9000;  gift  by  Jacob  Scliiff,  Huntington,  A.  M.,  New  York,  crift  to  church, 

$50,000.  $50,000. 

Hebron  Academy,  gift  by  I.  S.  Atwood,  $10,-  Huntington,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  New  York,  gift  to 

000.  American  Geographical  Society,  $750,000. 

Hedding  College,  gift  by  various  donors,  $50,-  Huntington,   W.   R.,  New   York,   willed  to 

000.  charity,  $42,000. 

Hellman,  J.  W.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  gift  to  Huron  College,  gift  by  D.  K.  Pearsons,  $\r>,- 

Mount  Zion  Hospital,  $100,000.  000;  conditional  ^ift  by  James  J.  Hi)I,  $50,000. 

Hemingway,  Susan  F.,  Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  gift  Hutchins,  Lime  F.,  lowell,  Mass.,  gift  to 

to  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  $500,000.  charity,  $5000. 

Henderson,  Ettie,  New  York,  gift  to  charity,  Heyland,  Mrs.  Alexander,  New  York,  gift  to 

$5000.  American  Academy,  Rome,  $500,000. 

Hendrix  College,  gift       Emeline  D.  Triggs,  Indianapolis,  Iml.,  gift  of  branch  libraries  by 

$10,000.  Andrew  Carnegie,  $120,000. 

Henry,  Harry  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to  Institute  for  Civic  Federation,  gift  by  Andrew 

charity,  $1,600,000.  Carnpgie,  $100,000. 

Henry,  John  C,  New  York,  gift  to  charity,  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes,  gift  by  various 

$35,000.  donors.  New  York,  $30,200. 

Henay,  William  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  Institute  of  Technology,  gift  by  W.  R.  Moore, 

to  Haverford  College.  $10,000;  gift  to  Swarth-  Memphis,  Tenn.,  $1,000,000. 

more  College.  $10,000;  gift  to  Bryn  M«wr  Col-  Iowa  College,  gifts  by  various  donors,  Grin- 

lege,  $10,000;  gift  to  education,  $180,000.  nell,  Iowa,  $10,000. 

Highland  Park  Mills,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  gift  to  Italian  Earthquake  Fund,  gift  by  John  D. 

church,  $25,000.  Rockefeller,   $10,000;    by   Mrs.   Russell  Sukp, 

Hill,  Arthur,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  gift  to  Univer-  $5000;  by  Adolphus  llusch,  $2.'j,000;  by  I'nitcd 

sity   of  Michigan,   $22.1.000;    gift   for   Manual  States  Steel  Co.,  $25,000;  by  Standard  Oil  Co., 

Training  School,  $200,000;  gift  for  charity,  $70,-  $10,000;  by  J.  Pierpnnt  Morgan.  $10,000;  by 

000.                                   '  Andrew  Carn^e,  $10,000;   by  United  States 

Hill,  Elizabeth  A.,  Chicago,  will  to  Colgate  Congress,  $800,000.    Total  donations  in  United 

TTniveraity,  $26,000;  will  to  Harper  Memorial  States,  $3,000,000. 

Library,  ^9,000.  Ivale,   Sigvald,  Eau  Claire,   Wis.,  gift  to 

Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  B.,  Northfield,  gift  to  charity,  $30,000. 

Carleton  College,  $.35,000.  Jenkins,  Helen  H.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  gift 

Hill,  James  J.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  gift  to  Catho-  to  charity,  $30,000. 

lie  Education,  $10,000;  gift  to  Huron  Collepe,  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Marcella,  New  York,  g^ft  to 

$50,000;  gift  to  Morningaide  College,  $10,000;  Columbia  University,  $100,000. 

gift  to  Friends'  College,  $5000.  Jesup,  Mrs.  M.  K.,  New  York,  gift  to  Yale 

Hinsheimer,  L  A.,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  Univeraitv,  $100,000;  gift  to  Yale,  $150,000. 

$1,000,000.  Jewell, 'Mrs.  C.  A.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  gift  to 

Hitchcock,  W.  Q.,  Manhattan,  N.  Y..  gift  to  charity.  $14,000. 

charity,  $14,000;  gift  to  church,  $27,000.  Jewish  Home  for  ConRumptivps.  gift  by  Harry 

Hobart  ColleRe.  gift  by  Mrs.  T.  J.  Emerv,  E.  Mrver.  BaltimoK-.  Md..  $10,000. 

$26,000;  gift  by  Mrs.  C.  D.  Vail,  $5000;  gift  by  JcwihIi  Technical  Institute,  Palestine,  gift  by 

Hiram  Sibley,  $6000.  J'acob  Schiff,  $100,000. 
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Johns  Hopkins  Univereity,  gift  by  Henry  Lewis,  Sally  J.,  Philadelphia.  Pa-,  gift  to 
Phipps,  $1,OUO,000.  charity, 


Johnston,  A.  S.,  Boston,  Mau.,  gift  to  Y.  M.  Lewisohn,  Adolf,  Kew  York,  gift  to  charity, 

C.  A.,  »60,000.  $10,000;  gift  to  church,  »10,000. 

Jones,  Mrs.  J.  H.*  Chester,  Mass.,  gift  to      Lincoln  Home  Association,  gift  by  Mrs.  F.  F. 

library,  «10,000.  Alma,  «100,000. 

Jones,  Mary      Knoxrille.  111.,  gift  to  chari^,  LitchHeld,  Nancy  J^  Stanerville,  MasB.,  gift 

9260,000;  gift  to  church,  $0000.  to  church,  913,000. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gift  for  social  settlement  by  Livingston,  O.  O.,  JaeksosTillei  FU.,  gift  to 

Tarious  donors,  $S0,000.  church,  $260,000. 

Kelly,  H.  C,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  School  of  Industrial  Long,  R.  A.,  Kansas  aty,  Mc,  gift  to  church* 

Art,  $100,000.  $50,000. 

Kemper,  Nathan,  N.  Y.,  will  to  charity,  $5000.  X»ng  Beach,  Cal^  gift  1^  unnamed  donor, 

Kendall,  Ellen  A.,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to  Wei-  $60,000. 

lesley  Coll^,  $80,000.  Look,  H.  W.,  Trenton.  N.  J.,  will  to  charity, 

Kennedy,  John  8.,  New  York,  gift  to  church,  $100,000;  will  to  church,  $300,000. 

97,760,000;  gift  to  charities,  $4,500,000;  gift  to  Lord,  £dith  R.,  N«w  York,  gift  to  charity, 

colleges,  $8,625,000;  gift  to  Metropolitan  Mu-  $27,260. 

seum  of  Art,  $2,250,000 ;   gift  to  New  York  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  gift  to  church  by  unnamed 

Public   Library,    $2,260,000;    gift   t6   miflcel-  ^onor,  $300,000. 

laneouB  objects,  97,026,000.  Lundgren,   John  R..   Chicago,   111.,   gift  to 

Kenyon  College,  gift  by  Samuel  A  Mather,  Northwestern  University,  $25,000. 

$100,000.  Luaby,  Emily,  gift  to  University  of  America, 

Kershaw,  Sarah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  gift  $120,000. 

to  church,  $8000.  Macalester  College,  additional  gift  by  An* 

Kienzler,  Herman,  I7ew  York,  will  to  six  hos*  drew  Carnegiei  $20,000. 

pitals,  $80,000.  McAllister,  W.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 

Kimberly,  J.  A.,  Neenah,  Wis.,  gift  to  Manual  charity,  $41,200. 

Training  School,  $6000.  McClelland,  Andrew,  Poebk),  C(^.,  gift  to 

King,  a  E.,  OtUwa,  111.,  gift  for  educational  charity,  $5000. 

purposes,  $60,000;  gift  to  charity,  $40,000.  McConniok,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to 

Kirkpatrick,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Parma,  Idaho,  gift  University    Theological    Seminary,  Richmond, 

to  Southern  College  of  Idaho,  $20,000.  Va.,  $20,000. 

Knox  College,  gift  by  J.  V.  N.   Standish,  McCormick,  Nettie  P.,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to 

$100,000;  gift  by  various  donors,  $80,000.  Washington  and  TuBCumbia  Colleffe,  $20,000. 

Koch  Institute,  Berlin,  gift  by  Andrew  Car-  McGill  University,  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 

negie,  $125,000.  $100,000. 

Krafft,  Elizabeth,  Red  Bud,  CaL,  gift  to  Mackay,  C.  H.,  gift  to  University  of  Nevada, 

library,  $80,000.  $250,000. 

Lancaster  Business  College,  gift  by  Mr.  and  McKim,  Charles  F.,  New  York,  conditional 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Schreiner,  $5000.  bequest  to  AiAerican  Academy  at  Rome,  $1,000,- 

Lang,  Mrs.  Henry,  Montclai^  N.  J.,  gift  part  000. 

museum,  $50,000.  McKittrick,  Marie  N.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to 

Langdale,  Margaret  E.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  gift  charity,  $8500. 

.to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  $50,000;  gift  to  McPherson  College,  gift  by  Joseph  Richardson, 

Wilkesharre  University,  $50,000.  "^i*^*  ,     .    ,  „ 

Langdell,  Margaret  E.,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  gift  ^  McQuade,  A.  J.,  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 

to  Harvard  University,  $26,000.  $13,000.       „  ^    ,  ,     „                 v_  .  .i 

Latham,  John  C,  New  York,  will  for  park  Manassas  School  for  Negroes,  gift  by  Andrew 

maintenance,  $30,000;  will  to  charity,  $60,000.  ^"""f^'®'              '       ,  ,  . 

Lftthrop,  Ariel,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  gift  to  „  Manhattan  Bible  Society,  gift  by  Bloodgood 

charity,  $1,000,000.  Cutter,  $655,000. 

Laughlin,   George   M.,   Pittflburg,   Pa.,   gift  ^nnheimw,  Augusta,  picapp,  will  to  c^^^ 

to  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  $100,000;  '  *^**   *°  ^'^^  Medical  College  Library, 

to    charities,    $126,000;    to    Y.    M.    C.    A.,  '^^^  ■     i  m   ,  •     t,  ^    ,  .r^        ^  . 

$25  000  Manual  Training  School  (Oflhkosh,  Wis.),  gift 

Lkwrence,  Arthur,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  gift  to  "^^'^fe             «  , 

charity,  $115,000.  Markle.  John,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  gift  of  Iibrai7 

Lawrence.  M.  V.,  New  York,  gift  to  hospital,  *fO,000.    *       „     ^  ,            .„  ^ 

9160,000.  Marshall,    Susanna,    Philadelphia,    will  to 

Lawrence,  Sebastian  D.,  New  London,  gift  to  '^^Jf'^^;                    a      t»        r^y  -./x 

charity,  $600,000.  Maraton,   George.   San  Diego,  Cal.,  gift  to 

Lawrence  University,  gift  by  George  F.  Pea-  P^JJ^"*    ,11**^*^                    ni  , 

body,  $25,000.           ^'  ^       j                    «^  Mason,  W.  S..  Evanston,  111.,  gift  of  p^T 

Lawson.  Victor  F.,  Chicago,  HI.,  gift  to  Y.  M.  "g"  ^r^'?%      „   .           v_  « 

C  A   $100  000                  b  '      .  e  Maternity  Hospital,  New  York,  gift  by  Mr. 

Lee.  Ma^y   Curtis.  Riehmond,  Va.,  gift  to  ^^i^l""            floane  $150,000. 

charity  $5000                          »        ,  b  Mather,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Cleveland,  O.,  gift  to 

Lehigh  Universitv.  gift  by  Alumni,  $25,000;  ^^^^^^i""  ?/* 

iHftbv  John  Fit?  $50  000  CoIIpgc,  $130,000;  Hampton  Institute,  $6,- 

•^Lew'is,  Mary,  PhiladeTphia,  Pa.,  gift  to  Hamp-  T;Jl''"Sl'„f^^^^^^ 

ton  Institute.  $120,000;  Vift  to  church.  $15,000;  t-J^T^r  P^'^^^^^lpJ^'*' 

gift  to  charity,  $48,000;  gift  to  Hampton  Insti-  tS™„         a       ■  f         -t^  i-  i?a^ 

tute.  $60,000;  gift  to  Tuskegee  Institute,  $10,-  yi^S"                       8"'^        ^^"^  ^^P' 

000s 
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Mercersburg  Academy,  gift  by  umuuned  donor,  -    Kational  Academy  of  Design,  gift  by  Ella 

$25,000.  Mooney,  $25,000. 

Merriam,  Sybl  A.,  Leominster,  Mast.,  gift  to  Neefus,  Peter  I.,  N.  Y.,  j^ft  to  ohnreh,  $63,- 

cburch,  $30ylOO.  000. 

Merrill,  Joseph  E.,  Nevton^  iSusa.,  gift  to  NelT,  George  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 

Bowdoin  College,  $300,000.  charity,    $45,500;    colleges,    $52,000;  church, 

l&thodist  &rican  Missions,  gift  by  various  $7000. 

donors,  $200,000.  Xeff,  J.  F.,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  gift  to  charity, 

Methodist  Church,  for  missions,  $2,000,000.  $11,000. 

Methodist  Women's  College  of  Alabama,  gift  Negro  Baptist  College,  Sefana,  Ala.,  gift  by 

by  unnamed  donor,  $10,000.  various  donors,  $5000. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  gift  of  colonial  Neustadt,  Sigmund,  K.  T.,  gift  to  eharl^, 

furniture  by  Mrs.  Russel  Sage,  $100,000;  John  $100,000. 

8.  Kennedy,  $2,260,000;  Rutherford  Btuyveaant,  Newburg  Hospital,  gift  by  Benjamin  B.  Odell, 

$20,000.  $25,000. 

Metzner,  Adolph,  Eransrille,  Ind.,  gift  to  New  England  Conservatory  of  Musie,  gift  by 

charity,  $B8,000.  ^nrietta  a.  Shapleigb,  $5000. 

Miami  University,  gift  by  Whitelaw  Reid,  New   Haven,   Conn.    (General   Hospital  So- 

$6000.  ciety),  gift  by  unnamed  donor,  $350,000. 

Middlebury  College,  gift  by  various  donors,  New  Theatre,  gift  by  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  N.  T., 

$76,000;  by  various  donors,  $41,301.  $50,000. 

Miles,  Margaret  M.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  gift  New  York,  gift  for  municipal  betterment,  by 

to  library,  $5000.  Andrew    Carnegie,    $20,000;  John    D.  Rocke- 

Miller,  H.  W.,  Morristown,  K.  J.,  gift  to  feller,  $20,000;  other  donors,  $60,000;  gift  for 

fAnreh,  $6000.  lighting  tuberculosis    (various  donors),  $260,- 

Miller,  Ifelen  W.,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to  Brown  000 ;    gift   to    charity    by    unnamed  donor. 

University,  $20,000.  $1,000,000. 

Miller,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Prividence,  R.  I.,  gift  New  York  Museum  of  Sanitation  and  Safety, 

to  charity,  $12,000;   library,   $5000;   church,  gift  by  Mary  Baker  O.  Eddy,  $5000. 

$5000;  Athensum,  $6000;   Brown  University,  New  York  Public  Library,  gift  by  John  S. 

$20,000.  Kennedy,  $2,260,000. 

Milliken,  James,  Decatur,  111.,  gift  to  Decatur  New  York  State  Federation  of  Woman's  Clnbfl, 

College,  $400,000.  gift  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  $10,000. 

Milwaukee  (Auditorium),  gift  by  Elizabeth  New  York  University,  gift  by  Marie  E.  Taller, 

Flankington,  $10,000.  $25,000.  * 

Milwaukee  Rescue  Mission,  gift-  by  various  New  York  Zoological  Association,  gift  by 

donors,  $76,000.  Phoebe  A.  Thomas,  $10,000. 

Missions,  gift  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Mather,  $110,-  Noble,  Elizabeth  F.,  Taunton,  Mass.,  gift  to 

000.  charity,  $75,000. 

Mogg,  Francis,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  gift  to  charity,  Noble,  Mrs.  Joseph,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  charity. 

$17,000.  $611,945. 

Monteflore  Home,  gift  by  various  New  York  Noonan,   John   F.,   Boston,   Mass.,   will  to 

donors,  $100,000.  charity,  $50,000. 

Montpelier  Seminary,  gift  by  D.  K.  Pearsons,  North,  Elizabeth  F.,  Mansfield,  Mass.,  gift  to 

$60,000.  charity,  $10,000. 

Mooney,  Ella,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Na-  Northfield  Seminary,  gift  by  Miriam  8.  Sbat- 

iional  Academy  of  Design,  $25,000.  tuck,  $5000. 

Moore,  W.  R.,  Memphis.  Tenn.,  gift  to  Instl-  Northfield,  Vt.,  Girls'  School,  gift  by  Caroline 

tute  of  Technology,  $1,000,000.  Phelps  Stokes,  $20,000. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Italian  Northwestern  University,  gift  hy  N,  W.  Har- 

Earthquake  Fund,  $10,000.  rls,  $180,000. 

Morgenthan,  Henry,  New  York,  gift  to  church,  Norwich,  Mass.,  rift  by  Calvin  Falge,  $156,- 

$6000.  000. 

Momin^ide  College,  ^it  by  C.  W.  Payne,  Noyes,  La  Verne  W-,  Chicago,  HI,  gUt  to  ■ 

$74,000;  James  J.  Hill,  $10,000.  education,  $10,000. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Nelson,  Chicago,  gift  to  found  Oddfellows'  Home,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  gift  1^ 

Institution  of  medical  research,  $250,000.  Henry  G.  Davis,  $150,000. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Chicago,  III.,  gift  to  char-  Odell,  Benjamin  U.,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  gift  to 

Ities,  $450,000.  Newburg  hospital,  $25,000. 

Morton,  Levi  P.,  gift  of  sanitarium  to  State  Ohio  State  University,  gift  by  R.  P.  Scott, 

of  West  Virginia,  $150,000.  Cadiz,  O.,  $25,000. 

Mt.  Hermon  School,  gift  of  Miriam  S.  Shat-  Oklahoma  Stale  Baptist  College,  gift  by  un- 
tuck, $5000.  named  donor,  $10,000. 

Mount  ^lyoke  Seminary,  gift  by  various  O'Leary,  Frank  A.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  gift  to 

donors,  $111,786.  church,  $21,000. 

Mount  Pleasant  Seminary,  gift  by  Mrs.  K.  £.  Oliver,  George  T.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  g^fi  to 

Drafts,  $5000.  Bethany  College,  $25,000. 

Mount  Zion  Hospital,  gift  by  J.  W.  Hellman,  Onondaga  County  Orphan  Asylum,  gift  by 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  $100,000.  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  $10,000. 

Mulford,  H.  Louisa,  New  York,  will  to  church,  Paige,  Calvin,  New  York,  gift  to  town  of  Nor- 

$6000.  wich,  Mass.,  $1.55,000;  gift  to  church,  $25,000; 

Murphy,  Anna  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to  gift  to  ediioation,  $25,000;  to  church,  $26,000; 

charity,  $17,000.  to  Norwich,  $135,000. 

Myers,  George  H..  New  York,  glH  to  Yale  Park,  W.  Q.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  gift  to  charity, 

University,  $15,000.  $1,000,000. 
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Park,  Wm.  A.,  Mitwola,  L.  I.,  gift  to  ehuTcb,  Randall,  Lyman  W.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  e^ft 

$400,000.  to  charity.  $6000. 

Park  College,  gift  by  Thomas  H.  Swope,  $60.<  Raiidoh>h.  Emma  F.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  gift  to 

000.  charity,  ^0,000. 

Parker,  Mary  C,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,   gift  to  Rankin,  W.  A.,  Onarga,  111.,  gift  to  Grand 

church,  $6000.  Prairie  Seminary,  $50,000. 

Partoa,  Maria,  Bethel,  Conn.,  gift  to  library,  Red  Cross,  gift  by  various  donors,  $300,000. 

$5000.  Redlands,  Cal.  (University),  gift  by  various 

Patten,  James  A.,  Evanston,  111.,  gift  to  donors,  $300,000. 

Evanston  Hospital,  $40,000;  to  Y.  M.  C.  A,  Reid,  Whitelaw,  ^ft  to  Miami  University, 

$10,000.  $5000. 

Patterson,  Hetty  A,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  gift  Beilly,  John,  New  Orleans,  La.,  will  to  charity, 

to  charity,  $14,000.  $50,000. 

Payne,  C.  W.,  Westside,  Iowa,  gift  to  Mom-  Reinischer  Frohsim  Society,  gift  by  John  H. 

ineside  College,  $74,000.  Haase,  $100,000. 

Peabody,  George  F.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  gift  for  Reitz,  T.  J.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  gift  to  charity, 

park,  $50,000;  to  charity,  $60,000;  to  Uiwrence  $100,000. 

University,  $25,000.  Rhodius,  George,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  gift  for 

Pearsons,  D.  K.,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  City  parka,  $750,000, 

Missionary  Society,  $50,000;  to  Congregational  Rice,   Agnes   L.,   Newport,   R.   I.,   gift  to 

Woman's  Training  School,  $21,000;   to  Mont-  charity,  $14,000;  to  church,  $10,000. 

pelier  Seminary,  $50,000;  to  Piedmont  CoHcgo,  Rice,   William   B.,   Quincy,   Mass.,   gift  to 

$26,000;  to  Berea  College,  $25,000;   to  Kew-  charity,  $240,000. 

berry  College,  $10,000;   to  Whitman   College,  Richardson,  Mrs.  O.  D.,  gift  to  Tulane  Uoi- 

$50,000 ;    to    Chicago    Theological    Seminary,  versity,  $55,000. 

$100,000;  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $20,000;  to  Whitman  Richardson,  James,  Winfield,  Kan.,  gift  to 

College,  $50,000;   to  Huron  Colle^,  $15,000;  Southwestern  University,  $16,000. 

to  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  V25,000.  Richardson,  J.  D.,  Empire,  Kan.,  gift  to  Y. 

Pegram,  John  C,  Providence,  will  to  charity,  M.  0.  A.,  $10,000. 

$6000.  Richardson,  Joseph,  McPherson,  Kan.,  gift  to 

Perchmacher,  H.  E.,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to  McPherson  College,  $14,000. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  $50,000.  Ri»(s,   David   W.,   Pittsburg,  Pa.,   gift  t.i 

Perkins,  Edith  F.,  Burlington,  la.,  gift  to  church,  $260,000. 

Harvard  University,  $30,000.  Robbins,  Mary  S.,  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 

Perkiits    heirs,   gift    of   park   to   Colorado  $20,000. 

Springs,  Col.,  $200,000.  Rochester  University,  gift  by  Ira   D.  Van 

Phelps,  James  G.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Duzer,  Boston,  $5000. 

charity,  $15,000;  to  church,  $20,000.  Rockefeller,  John  D.,  New  York,  gift  to  Ital- 

Phillipa  Exeter  Academy,  gift  by  Margaret  E.  ian  Earthquake  Fund,  $10,000;  to  University  of 

langdale.  $50,000;  by  H.  E.  Perchmacher,  Bos-  Chicago,  $1,000,000;  to  New  York  for  municipal 

ton,  $50,000.  betterment,  $20,000;  to  Universify  of  Chicago, 

'    Phippa,  Henry,  New  York,  gift  to  fighting  $96,900;  for  investigation  of  hookworm  disease, 

tuberculosis,  $500,000;  Johns  Hopkins  ifniver*  $1,000,000;  additional  gift  to  General  Education 

sitv,  $1,000,000.  Board,  $10,000,000;   to  American  Academy  at 

Piedmont  College,  gift  by  D.  K,  Pearsons,  Rome,  $100,000;  Brown  University,  $25,000. 

$26,000.  Rogers,  H.  H.,  New  York,  gift  to  churoh  at 

Pierce,  L.  W.,  New  York,  gift  to  Yale  Uni-  Fairhaven,  Mass;  $20,000;  school  of  Fairhaven, 

veraity,  $6000.  Mass.,  $100,000. 

Pitcairn,  Mrs.  Robert,  Lewistown,  Fa.,  gift  Rollins,  George  A.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  gift  to 

of  organ  to  church,  $5000.  church,  $8000. 

Pittsbuiy,  Pa.,  gift  -of  land  for  park  by  Henry  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  gift  by  Susan  F. 

C.  Frick,  $2,000,000;  to  local  school  teachers,  Hemingway,  $500,000. 

by  unnamed  donors,  $250,000.  Rosengarten,  J.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 

Plankington,   Elizabeth.  Milwaukee,  will   to  University  of  Pennsylvania,  $5000. 

Y.  W.  0.  A.,  $100,000;  will  to  Auditorium,  $10,-  Rosenwald,  Julius,  Chicago,  III.,  gift  to  Chi- 

000.                                 .  cago  Hebrew  Institute,  $25,000;  to  Cincinnati 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gift  by  Hebrew   Union    College,    $50,000;    to  Jewish 

various  donors,  $500,000.  charities,  $50,000;  to  Hebrew  Institute,  $20,000. 

Pomona  College,  gift  1^  George  Maraton,  San  Rubens,  Charles,  New  York,  will  to  charity, 

Diego,  Cal.,  $10,000.  $100,000. 

Pope,  Col.  A.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  to  ehnrch,  Runwill,  Annie  E.,  Springfleld,  Mass.,  ^ft  to 

$10,000;  to  charity,  $10,000.  Harvard  Universi^,  $16,000. 

Prager,  Israel  L..  N.  Y..  gift  to  charity,  $5000.  Rush  Medical  College  Library,  gift  by  An- 

Princeton  Universitv.  gift  bv  various  donors,  gusta  Mannheiraer,  $5000. 

$57,000;  by  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler,  $100,000;  by  Russell,  Franklin  W.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  gift  to 

various  donors.  $145,321;  bv  Cleveland  Dodge,  charities,  $100,000;  to  Y.  M.  C.  A,  $60,000. 

N.  Y.,  $100,000;  various  donors,  $45,039;  W.  Russell.  Mrs.  H.  E.,  Warwick,  R.  I.,  gift  to 

C.  Procter.  $500,000.  charity,  $345,000. 

Procter,  W.  C,  Cincinnati,  0.,  gift  to  Prince-  Rtitgers   College,   gift   by  unnamed  donors, 

ton  University,  $500,000.  $6000;  by  H.  W.  Bookstaver,  $17,500. 

Prud-Homms,    Elizabeth,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,  Rveraon,  Martin  A.,  Chicago,  gift  to  T.  H. 

gift  to  charity,  $20,000.  •  C.  A.,  $5000. 

P:ipin,   ^T.   L.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  gift  to  Sacramento,  Cal.,  gift  to  church  by  nnnamed 

iharity,  $10,000.  donor,  $25,000. 

Railway   Employees*  clubhouse,  g^ft  to,  by  Sage,  Mrs.  Rusaell,  New  York,  gift  to  New 

August  Belmont,  $10,000.  York  State  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs,  $10,- 
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000;  colonial  furniture  to  Metropolitan  Museum      Smile7,   Charles,   HaverhiU,   Mosb.,   gift  to 

of  Art,  $100,000;  Silver  Hay  Association,  $5000;  charity,  $35,000. 

American  iSchooi  for  Girls  sanitarium,  $10,000;      Smith,    Anne,    Philadelphia,    Fa.,    gift  to 

Onondaca    County   Orphan   Asylum,   $10,000;  charity.  $6000. 

Methodut  Church  for  Bible  extension,  $600,000;      Smith,  C.         New  York,  gift  to  charity, 

8yracu*e,  N.  Y.,  Presbyterian  church,  $10,000;  $5000. 

^racuse   University,   $50,000;    Italian   Earth-      Smith,  Eleanor,  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  to  Western 

quake  Fund,  $6000.  Colle^,  $0000. 

Saginaw,  Mich.    (Manual  Training  School),      Smith,  Emily  E.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,   g^ft  to 

gift  by  Arthur  Hill,  $200,000.  charity,  $75,000. 

St.  John's  Episcopal  College,  gift  by  John  K.      Smith,  Horace,  Springfield,  Mass.,  gift  to  li- 

and  N.  B.  Walker,  $5000.  brary,    $174,693;    church,    $181,637;  collegefl, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  church,  gift  by  various  donors,  $130,118;  charity,  $163,400. 
$20,000.  Smith,  J.  W.,  Boaton,  Maaa.,  gift  to  Harvard 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  M.  Y.,  will  by  Annie  P.  University,  $10,000. 
Burgess,  $5000.  Smith,  William  W.,  Pou^eepaie,  N.  Y.,  gift 

St  Paul,  Minn.,  gift  to  ohttrch       unnamed  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $266,000. 
donor,  $100,000.  Snider,  T.  A.,  Cincinnati,  gift  to  church,  $50,< 

'St  Thomas  College,  St  Paul,  gift  by  VB-  000. 
named  donor,  $76,000.  Snow,  Clara,  Brockton,  Mass.,  gift  to  charity, 

Sampson,    Joseph,    Boston,   MasB.,    gift   to  $75,000. 
charity,  $7000.  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Collie,  gift  by 

Saunders,   Ervin,   Yonkera,  "S.  Y.,  gift   to  various  donors,  $250,000. 
charity,  $460,000.  Southern  College  of  Idaho,  gift  by  Mrs.  S. 

Schetten,    Charles,    Eanaas    City,   gift   to  M.  Kirkpatrick,  $20,000;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Kirkpat- 

charity,  $111,600.  rick,  $20,000. 

Schiff,  Jacob  H.,  New  York,  gift  to  Hebrew  Southwestern  University,  gift  by  James  Rich- 
Training  School,  $50,000;  for  Jewish  schools  for  ard»on,  Winfleld,  Kan.,  $15,000;  unnamed  donor, 
training  teachers,  $100,000;  paintings  to  public  $30,000. 

library,  $37,000;   to  church,  $10,000;   Jewish      Sparks,  Julius  P.,  Carlylc,  111.,  gift  to  church, 

Technical  Institute,  Palestine,  $100,000;  Univer-  $30,000. 

sitT,  of  Philadelphia,  $5000.  Sprague,  O.  S.  A,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  charity, 

Schiffel,  Adolph,  New  York,  gift  to  charity,  $260,00(>. 
$13,000.  Standish,  J.  V.  U.,  Galeahurg,  111.,  gift  to 

School  of  Applied  Science,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  gift  Knox  College,  $100,000. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  $2,000,000.  Standard  Oil  Company,  gift  to  Earthquake 

Schriner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Fund,  $10,000. 

gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A..  $5000;  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  S5000;      State  Normal  School,  gift  by  Simon  Guggen- 

usiness  College,  $6000.  heim,  Denver,  Col.,  $50,000. 
Schwab.    Charles   M.,   New    York,    gift    to      Stem,   Bernhard,  Milwaukee,   Wis.,   gift  to 

charity,  $500,000.  charity,  $5000. 

Scott,  R.  P.,  Cadiz,  O.,  gift  to  Ohio  State  Uni-      Sterndish,  Adelaide,  Brookline,  Mass.,  gift  to 

versity.  $25,000.  charity,  $0000. 

Searlee,  Edward  F.,  Methuen,  Mass.,  gift  to      Stevenson,  Isaac,  gift  to  WiseoiiBlB  State 

town,  $66,000.  Park,  $100,000. 

Sears,  R.  W.,  Oak  Park,  IlL,  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.      Stillman,  Jaines,  New  York,  gift  to  church, 

A.,  $10,000.  $10,000. 

Seligman,  I.  N.,  New  York,  gift  to  church,      Stockton,  R.  H.,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to  Chris- 

$6000.  tian  College,  $26,000. 

Shaker  Communitv,  gift  by  Heniy  Clough,      Stokes,  Caroline  Phelps,  New  York,  gift  to 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  $60,000.  Hampton  Institute,  $10,000;  Tuskegee  Institute, 

Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre,  gift  by  Mary  $10,000;  Calhoun  Colored  School,  $10,000;  Girls' 

H.  Dodge,  $350,000.  School,  Northfield,  Vt,  $20,000;  charity.  $3,- 

Shapleigh,  Henrietta  H.,  Brooklyn,  gift  to  000,000. 
charity,  $20,000;  New  England  Conservatory  of      Stone,  Mrs.  G.  F.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  gift  to 

Music,  $6000.  charity,  $37,000;  to  church,  $15,000. 

Sharpies,    James,    Scotland,    Ind.,    gift    to      Storer.  Mrs.  Bellamy,  gift  to  Washington  Uni- 

church,  $6000.  versity,  $10,000. 

Shattuck,  Miriam  S.,  Boston,  *ill  to  Welles-      Strafford,  N.  H.,  Academy,  gift  by  Delia  E. 

ley  College,  $5000;  will  to  church.  $25,000;  will  Gate,  $200,000. 

to  Mt.  Hermon  School,  $5000;  will  to  North-      Rtrasburger,  Louis,  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 

field  Seminary,  $6000.  $8000. 

Shevlin,  Thomas,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  gift  to     Strauss,  Nathan,  New  Yorli^  gift  for  fighting 

University  of  Mlnnesote,  $60,000.  tuberculosis,  $500,000. 

Shoemaker,  Levi  I.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  gift  to      Streepy,  John,  Nazareth,  Pa.,  gift  to  church, 

Yale  University,  $500,000.  $8000. 

Siegel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  gift  to  charity,      Strickler,  Adelin  C,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  gift  to 

$10,000.  charity,  $12,000. 

Silver  Bay  Association,  gift  by  Mrs.  Russell      Stuyvesant,  Rutherford,  New  York,  gift  to 

Sage,  $5000.  Metropolitan    Museum    of   Art,    $20,000;  to 

Slate,  H.  M.,  Athol.  Mass.,  gift  to  library,  church,  $10,000. 
$10,000;  to  lihrarv,  $P000.  Summit,  N.  J.  (church),  g^ft  by  two  unnamed 

Sloan,  W.  D.  and  H.  T.,  New  York,  gift  to  donors,  $25,000. 
Yale  University,  $425,000.  Swope,  Thomas  H..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gift  to 

Sloane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  New  York,  gift  Park  Collepe.  $.'»0,000;  charity,  $.50,000;  Y.  M. 

lo  Maternity  HospiUI,  $150,000.  C.  A,  $10,000;  Y.  W.  C.  A,  $10,000. 
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Syracuse  University,  gift  by  J.  D.  ArcbboM, 
«376,000;  by  Mrs.  Kusseli  Sage,  $50,000. 

Syruuse,  N.  gift  of  PreBbyterian  ehureh 
hy  tin.  RusBeU  Sage,  910,000. 

Taft,  a  P.,  Cinciiinati,  O.,  gift  to  charity, 
$10,000. 

Tailer,  Marie  E.,  New  York,  gift  to  New  York 
Univeraity,  $25,000;  to  charity,  $17,500;  to 
church,  $6000. 

Tappan,  Mrs.  W.  C,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  gift  to 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $60,000. 

Teachers  College,  New  York,  gift  by  nnnaawd 
donor,  $1,100,000. 

Thomas,  G.  C,  Philadelphia.  Pa^  |^ft  to 
church,  $6000;  to  charity,  $6000;  to  ehurob; 
$628,000;  to  charity,  $210,000. 

Thomas,  Phcebe  A.,  New  York,  to  charity, 
$121,000;  to  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, $5000;  to  New  York  Zottlcnical  AsBosior 
tion,  $10,000. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  F.  F.,  New  York,  gift  for 
postoffioa  site  at  Ganandaigua,  N.  Y.,  $20,000. 

Thompson,  F.  O.,  Philadelphia,  Fa^  gift  to 
Harvard  UniTersi^,  $60,000. 

Tilton,  Catharin  S.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  will  to 
charity,  $119,600. 

Todd,  Sarah,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  gift  to  charity, 
$630,000. 

Toledo,  O.  (Hospital  Fund),  gift  by  various 
donors,  $120,745. 

Tompkins,  Eugene,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to 
charity,  $900,000. 

Tourtelotte,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  gift  of  school  to  Thompson,  Conn.,  $100,- 
000. 

Tralee,  Ireland  (Library),  gift  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  $15,000. 

Treman,  Henrv  S.,  New  York,  gift  to  College 
Of  the  City  of  N'ew  York,  $5000. 

Triggs,  Emeline  D.,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  gift 
to  Hendrix  College,  $10,000. 

Trlnify  College,  gift  by  the  Duke  family,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  $6,000,000. 

Tucker,  Miriam  S.,  Boston,  will  to  Tuskeg^e 
Institute,  $5000. 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  gift  by 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Richardson,  $55,000. 

Tuskegee  Institute,  gift  by  Mary  Lewis,  $10,- 
000;  Francis  Clarke,  $5000;  Caroline  Phelps 
Stokes,  $10,000;  Miriam  S.  Tucker,  Boston, 
$6000;  Maria  A.  Hollingswood,  $6000. 

Union  College,  gift  by  John  Wallace,  $60,000. 

United  States  Congress,  gift  to  Italian  Eartn- 
quake  Fund,  $800,000. 

United  States  Steel  Compuiy,  f^U  to  Earth- 
quake Fund,  $26,000. 

University  bf  America,  gift  by  Emily  Lusby, 
$120,000. 

University  of  California,  gift  to  J.  B.  Graves, 

$20,000. 

University  of  Chicago,  gift  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feHer,  $1,096,060. 

University  of  Illinois,  gift  by  unnamed  donor, 
$10,000. 

University  of  Minnesota,  gift  by  Thomas 
Shevltn,  $50,000. 

University  of  Nevada,  gift  by  C.  H.  Mackay, 
$260,000;  unnamed  donor,  $100,000. 

Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  gift  by  J.  A. 
Bosengarten,  $6000;  by  various  donors,  $S00,- 
000;  gift  by  Jacob  Schiff,  $5000;  by  Esther  O. 
Hood,  $100,000;  by  Julie  G.  Dayton,  $7000;  by 
Eleanor  Magee,  $30,000. 

University  of  Tennessee,  gift  to  library  by 
Andrew  Carnegie,  $40,000. 


University  Theological  Seminary,  Ridunond, 
gift  by  Mrs.  C  H.  McCormick,  $20,000. 

University  of  Virginia,  gift  by  Andrew  Carne- 
gie, $500,000;  various  dowrs,  $166,000;  by  va- 
rious donors,  $600/>00. 

Ursiniu  Collsge,  gift  varlons  donors,  $26,- 
000. 

Vai),  Mrs.  C.  D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Ho- 
hart  College,  $6000. 

Valentine,  Mitchell.  Weatebester,  N.  Y.,  gift 
to  charity,  $1,000,000. 

Vanderbilt,  Alfred  G.,  Now  York,  gift  to  Yale 
Universitv,  $26,000. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  New  York,  gift  to  Yale 
University,  $10,000. 

Vanderbilt,  F.  W.,  New  York,  gift  to  Yale 
University,  $50,000. 

Vanderbilt,  W.  K.,  New  York,  gift  to  New 
Theatre,  $60,000. 

Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  W.  K.,  New  York,  gift  to 
charity  of  tenement  house  for  tuberculosis  pa- 
tienta,  $1,000,000. 

Van  Duzer,  Ira  D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to 
Harvard  University,  $6000;  gift  to  Rochester 
University,  $6000. 

Van  Horn,  Amos  H.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  gift  lor 
city  parks,  $160,000;  to  eharify,  $180,000. 

Van  Wormer,  Asa,  Cincinnati,  O.,  will  to 
charitv,  $260,000. 

Walgering,  Frank,  N«w  York,  gift  to  eharl^, 
$81,000. 

Walker,  John  K.  and  N.  B.,  Buffato.  N.  Y., 
gift  to  St  John's  Episcopal  Coll(«e,  $6000. 

Wallace,  John,  New  York,  gift  to  ehureh, 
$760,000;  to  Union  College,  $60,000. 

Wallace,  Sarah,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  gift  to 
church.  $60,200;  to  charity,  $86,600;  to  col- 
leges, $14,000. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  gift  1^ 
George  M.  Laughliu,  $100,000. 

Washington  University,  gift  by  Mrs.  Bellamy 
Storer,  $10,000. 

Washington  and  Tuseumbia  College,  gift  by 
Nettis  F.  McCormick,  $20,000;  by  various  do- 
nors, $80,000. 

Wasson,  Cynthie  M.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  gift 
to  Br^  Mawr  College,  $7000. 

WeiQstein,  Simeon,  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 
$8500;  to  education  and  charity,  $1,200,000. 

Wellesley  College,  gift  by  Miriam  S.  Shattudc, 
$6000;  by  Ellen  A.  Kendall,  $80,000 

Wells  College,  |^ft  b^  various  oonors,  $ao,- 
700. 

Wendorf,  Ignatius  J.,  CleveUnd,  0.,  gift  to 
charity,  $10,000. 

WeHley  Hosffital,  gift  by  William  Deering, 
Chicago,  111.,  $65,000. 

Western  College,  gift  by  Eleanor  Smith,  Day- 
ton, O.,  $9000. 

Western  Reserve  College,  gift  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
Mather.  $130,000. 

West  Virginia,  gift  of  sanitarium  by  Levi  p. 
Morton,  $160,000. 

Wetherell,  Caroline  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift 
to  charity,  $5200. 

Wharton,  Joseph,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
Swarthmore  College,  $100,000. 

Whipple,  Sherman  L.,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to 
Colby  Academv,  $130,000. 

Whito,  A.  S.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  gift  to  charity, 
$75,000. 

Whito,  M.  M.,  Cincinnati,  0..  gift  to  Earlham 
College.  $10,000. 

Whitehead.  Mrs.  Joseph  B.,  Atluita,  Ga.,  gift 
*fi  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  $6000. 
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Whitehead,  Mrs.  Elisha,  Chicago,  111.,  gilt  to 
Home  of  tbe  Friendleu,  $6000. 

Whitewater,  J.  A.,  Waukeiha,  Wis.,  wiU  to 
CarroU  CoUege,  $7000. 

Whiting,  Albwi  IX,  Boiton,  Mass..  gift  to 
ehariiy,  |fiO,000. 

Whitnuui  Collwa,  gilt  1^  D.  K.  FMraoiM. 
$60,000;  gift  P.  £  Fvanons,  Chicago,  $60,- 
000. 

Whitman,  Sarah  B.,  Brookline,  Mass.,  gift  to 
charity,  $10,000. 

Whitney,  Dorothy.  New  York,  gift  for  light- 
ins  tuberculosis,  $100,000. 

Whitworth  OoUegs^  gift  by  imuined  donor, 
$26,000. 

WIekwise,  Charles  F.,  g^lt  to  hos^tal  at 
CorUand,  N.  Y.,  $70,000. 

Wilcox,  O.  O.,  Eranston,  lit,  gift  to  church, 
$12,000. 

Wilder,  Amherst  H.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  gift  to 
Charitv,  $2,200,000. 

Wilkesbarre  UniTersity,  gift  by  Andrew  Car* 
n^e,  $176,000;  Margaret  E.  Langdale,  $60,000. 

Williama,  Charles  H.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  gift  to 
library,  $10,000. 

Williams,  Job,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to  charity, 
$90,000. 

Wilson.  H.  &,  Qutrleston,  S.  C,  gift  to 
diarcli,  $6000. 

Wiseonsin  State  Park,  gift  by  Isaac  Sterai- 
son,  $100,000. 

Wolff,  Sigmnnd  and  famlfy,  St  LouiSi  gift  to 
hoeplUl,  $10,000. 

Wood,  Charles  gift  to  Battle  Credc  Sani- 
tarium, $500,000. 

Wooster  Universi^,  gift  by  unnamed  donor, 
$160,000. 

Worcester  Aeademy,  ^ft  hy  Francis  A.  Gas- 
kill,  $6000. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  gift  by  Elmer 
F.  Howe.  $15,000. 

Yale  Divinity  School,  gift  by  Livia  H.  Day, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  $15,000. 

Yale  tuberculosis  investigation,  by  unnamed 
donor,  $100,000. 

Yale  University,  gift  by  Levi  I.  Shoemaker, 
$500,000;  W.  D.  and  H.  T.  Sloan,  $425,000; 
Alfred  O.  Vanderbilt,  $25,000;  George  H.  Myers, 
$16,000;  G.  H.  Famam,  $600,000;  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Jesnp,  $60,000;  F.  W.  Vanderbilt,  $60,000;  un- 
named don^r,  $50,000;  Mrs.  W.  K.  Jesup,  $100,- 
000;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Daniels,  $50,000; 
Kichard  H.  Fellowes,  $50,000;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Daniels,  $6000;  Comelius  Vanderbilt,  $10,000; 
Mrs.  M.  K.  Jesup,  $100,000;  unnamed  donor, 
$10,000;  L.  W.  Pierce,  $6000. 

Young,  George,  New  York,  will  to  charity, 
•100,000. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gift  by  Martin  A.  Kyerson,  $6000; 
Santa  F«  Railroad  Co.,  $150,000;  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Tsppftn,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  $60,000 ;  Boston, 
Mass.,  various  donors,  $514,377;  A.  S.  Johnston, 
Boston,  $60,000;  Bryn  Mftwr,  Pa.,  various 
donors.  $100,000;  Chelsea,  Mass.,  various 
donors,  $71,000;  Chicago,  HI.,  various  donors, 
$00,553,  D.  K.  Pearsons,  $20,000,  J.  A.  Patten, 
$10,000,  unnamed  donor,  $25,000,  D.  K.  Pear- 
son^ ^0,000,  various  donors,  $186,000,  Victor 
F.  lAWson,  Chicago,  $100,000,  various  donors, 
$12,860,  gift  by  various  donors,  $11,000;  Cleve* 
land,  0.,  Mrs.  Samuel  Mather,  $15,000;  Gary, 
Tnd.,  E.  H.  Gary,  $100,000;  Kansaa  City,  Mo., 
various  donors,  '$161,885,  various  donors,  $303,- 
000.  Thomas  H.  Swope,  $10,000;  Kokomo.  Tnd., 
gift  by  various  donors,  $60,000;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


D.  B.  Schreiner.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  $5000;  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  various  donors,  $1 56,500 ;  Man- 
chester. N.  H.,  various  donors,  $163,000;  E.  G. 
Eberhard,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  $7500;  Newton, 
Mass.,  various  donora,  $100,000;  New  York,  un- 
named donor,  $260,000;  Oakland,  Cal.,  various 
donors,  $221,000;  R.  W.  Sears,  Oak  Park,  IIU 
$10,000;  Patersou,  N.  J.,  various  donors.  $26.' 
000;  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  various  donors,  $60,000; 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  George  M.  Laughlin,  $25,000, 
Franklin  Russell,  $60,000;  gift  by  William  W. 
Smith,  Pougfakeepsie,  N.  Y.,  $266,000;  Pueblo, 
Col.,  various  donors,  $111,460;  Tampa,  Fla.,  va- 
rious donors,  $83,000;  Topdia,  Kan.,  vftrloni 
donors,  $50,616. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Milwaukee,  Elisabeth  Planking- 
ton,  $100,000. 

OILBSB,  SiCHAKD  WaTBon.  An  AmeriWik 
editor  and  poet,  died  November  18,  1000.  He 
was  bom  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  February  B, 
1844,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gilder,  a  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  elergymtin.  While  the  boy  was 
yet  very  young  the  parents  removed  to  Flush- 
ing, L.  I,,  where  his  father  established  a  sem- 
inary. He  early  showed  a  leaning  towards  let- 
ters, and  before  his  twelfth  year  he  had  issued 
a  newspaper,  called  the  St.  Tkomaa  Repitter, 
at  Flushing.  For  this,  paper  he  set  the  type 
and  performed  all  the  other  necessary  labor. 
Four  years  later  he  was  joined  by  four  other 
youths  in  the  publication  <M  a  campaign  Journal 
which  advocated  the  cause  of  Bell  and  Everett 
in  the  Presidential  campaign.  This  paper  was 
ardently  anti-elavery.  His  health  was  so  deli- 
cate that  he  was  educated  at  home  by  his  father 
and  at  the  seminary,  of  which  the  latter  was 
the  head.  In  spite  of  the  frailty  of  his  phy» 
sique  he  enlisted  in  1863  in  Landis's  Philadel- 
phia Battery,  and  served  until  Lee  was  faeatm 
back  from  Pennsylvania.  He  was  under  fire  at 
the  defense  of  Carlisle.  His  father  was  ehap- 
lain  of  the  Fortieth  New  York  Regiment  and 
died  while  ministering  to  soldiers  in  the  Army 
Smallpox  Hospital.  Young  Gilder  had  studied 
law,  but  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1864 
he  was  obliged  to  earn  his  own  living  and  took 
a  position  as  paymaster  of  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad.  Early  in  1866  he  became 
a  reporter  for  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  ArftwNiwr. 
In  turn  he^  became  political  writer,  city  editor 
and  managing  editor.  After  several  years  lie» 
with  Newton  Crane,  then  Consul  at  Manchester, 
England,  founded  the  Newark  Register.  This 
was  not  successful,  and  in  1870  he  became  edi- 
tor of  Hours  at  Home,  a  monthly  magazine, 
published  by  Scribners.  His  literary  work  had 
already  friven  him  a  reputation.  In  the  same 
year  SeHhner'a  MoHtklg  Magaxiite  warn  estab- 
lished under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  6.  Holland 
and  the  latter  gave  Mr.  Gilder  the  position  of 
managing  editor.  He  wrote  for  the  magaslne 
"The  Old  Cabinet"  department,  which  became 
one  of  its  most  attractive  features.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Holland,  Mr.  Gilder  was  made 
editor-in-chief  and  obtained  a  share  in  the  pub- 
lication. The  magazine  was  shortly  afterwards 
sold  and  reorganized,  and  its  name  was  changed 
to  The  Century,  and  Mr.  Gilder  became,  in 
1881,  its  editor,  and  held  this  position  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  Although  his  inclina- 
tions were  toward  literary  and  scholarly  life, 
Mr.  Gilder  i»ok  an  active  Interest  in  politics 
and  social  problems.  He  was  an  indepenrlent 
Democrat  and  a  cloae  and  intimate  friend  of 
Grover  Cleveland.   In  10(^  he  was  nominated. 
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in  190!).  There  was  a  marked  recovery  from 
the  depressed  conditiooB  of  the  two  years  imme- 
diately preceding  and  the  nneral  advance  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  proved  mines  and 
districts.  Although  these  unprovanents  re- 
sulted in  a  generally  increased  production  of 
the  base  metals  and  as  a  consequence,  aug- 
mented the  gold  output,  they  did  not  detract 
seriously  from  those  gold  mining  operations 
which  had  benefited  during  the  late  panic  by 
the  closing  of  numerous  copper,  lead  and  zinc 
mines  and  the  consequent  release  of  skilled 
labor  for  gold  mining.  The  tables  below  show 
the  gold  production  of  the  United  States  by 
States  for  the  year  1808-9.  The  figures  for 
1909  are  from  the  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint: 

Fboduct  or  Gold  zit  the  Unitsd  SiAnca, 
1908  AND  1909. 


to  run  for  alderman  in  the  Fifth  District  of 
New  York  City  by  the  Citizens'  Union.  In  1894 
be  was  appointed  by  Governor  Flower  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tenement  House  Commission,  of  which 
he  was  chairman.  His  work  as  a  member  of 
this  GommtssioQ  won  him  wide  recognition,  and 
it  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  radical 
changes  were  made  in  the  building  of  tenements 
in  New  York  City.  During  all  the  period  of 
his  editorial  work  Mr.  Gilder  wrote  from  time 
to  time  verse,  which  was  widely  read  and  ap- 
preciated. His  first  book  of  poems,  The  New 
Day,  was  published  in  1875.  This  was  followed 
in  1801  by  Tteo  Worlds,  and  Other  Poems,  and 
between  1893  and  18M  four  other  volumes,  The 
Great  Rememlyrance  and  Ot her  Poems,  Fipe 
Books  of  Song,  For  the  Country,  and  In  Pales- 
tine and  Other  Poems.  Other  volumea  of  poems 
were  entitled  The  Celestial  Passion,  A  Christmas 
Wreath,  The  Fire  Divine,  and  In  Helena's  Oar- 
den.  A  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works 
was  published  in  190S.  He  received  the  degree 
of  L.  H.  D.  from  Princeton  and  Yale,  and  LL.  D. 
from  Dickinson  and  Wesle^an.  In  1874  he  mar- 
ried Helena  de  Kay,  the  daughter  of  Commo- 
dore George  de  Kay  and  granddaughter  of  Jo- 
seph Rodman  Drake. 

OIIXE8FIE,  Geoboe  De  Nobmanbie.  An 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop,  died 
March  19,  1909.  He  was  born  at  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
in  1819,  and  graduated  from  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1-840.  He  held  pastorates 
in  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  Crescent,  0.,  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 
and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  until  1875,  when  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Western  Michigan.  From  1876 
until  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Board  of  Corrections  And  Charities. 
Among  his  writings  are  The  Communion  of 
Saints,  An  Holy  PHesthoodj  and  The  Season  of 
Lent. 

GILMAJT,  Abthub.  An  American  educator 
and  author,  died  December  28,  1909.  He  was 
bom  in  1837  at  Alton,  III.,  and  was  educated  in 
St.  Louis  and  Kew  York.  From  1857  to  1862 
he  was  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  New 
York  City  and  in  the  latter  year  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  business  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1870.  In 
1877  he  established  the  society  for  the  eoUe* 
giate  instruction  of  women,  which  was  known 
as  the  Harvard  Annex,  and  later  became  Had- 
cliffe  College.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
historical  and  other  subjects.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are :  First  Steps  in  English  Liter- 
ature {1870);  Kings,  Queens  and  Barbarians 
(1871)  ;  The  Story  of  Rome  (1886)  ;  The  Storj/ 
of  the  Saracens  ( 1 887 ) ;  The  Discovery  and  Ex- 
ploration  of  America  (1887);  The  Colonization 
of  America  (1887);  and  The  Making  of  the 
American  Nation  (1887).  He  also  edited  the 
works  of  Chaucer  (1870);  The  Library  of  Be- 
ligiotu  Poetry  (1887)  and  Dryden's  Palamon 
and  Areite  (1898).  He  also  collaborated  in 
many  other  historical  writings.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Atlantic  and  other 
periodicals,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Gilman 
School. 

OIF8T  HOTH.   See  EinouoLOOT. 
OIiAdATIOH.  See  OxoLoaT. 
OODWIN-AUSTEIT,   UT.    See  Exploba- 

TION.  ■  

GOLD.  The  mining  of  gold  in  the  United  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  output  of 
States  progressed,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorily  gold  for  1909  reached  the  unprecedented  value 


1908 

State  or  Territory        '  Quantity 

Alabama    1,993 

Alaska    960,669 

Arizona    120,987 

California    936,074 

Colorado   1,106,386 

Georgia    2,719 

Idaho    69,829 

Illinois   ....... 

Michigan   

Missouri   

Montana   1B2,86S 

Nevada    665,476 

New   Hampshire   179 

New  Mexico    14,81? 

North  Carolina    4,718 

Oregon    4S,82S 

Philippine  Islands    18,768- 

Porto  Rico    Z9 

South  Carolina    2.698 

South  Dakota    874.629 

Tennessee   :   179 

Texas    24 

Utah    190,922 

VtrBlnla    174 

Washington    12,278 

Wyoming    868 

Total  4,674,840 


Value 
8  41.200 
19,858,800 
2.600.000 
19.329.700 
22,871,000 
56,200 
1,443,600 


8,160.000 
11,689,400 
8,700 
806,300 
97,600 
905,900 
ZS4,500 
600 
63.700 
7.742,200 
3,700 
500 
3.946,700 
3.600 
263,700 
7.600 

$94,660,000 


1909 

State  OP  Terrltorr           Quantity  Value 

Alabama                                  i,366  8  28.000 

Alaska   1.018,340  /  20.947.600 

Arizona    129.273  f  2.672.300 

CiiUfomla   1.029,000  21.271.300 

Colorado   1.062,056  21,954.700 

Georgia                                           2.141  44.300 

Idaho                                            67,207  1,389.300 

Illinois                                                14  300 

Michigan     

MlRSOurl   ,.             9  200 

Montana                                  174,188  3,699.400 

Nevada                                       721,196  15.908,JOO 

New  Mexico                                 18.464  278.300 

North  Carolina   1.667  32.200 

Oregon                                          84,488  712,900 

Philippine  Islands                       9,000  186.100 

Porto  Rico                                         80  600 

South  Carolina                              169  3.600 

South  Dakota                          831.3S3  6,849,900 

Tennessee                                     179  3.700 

Texas                                             18  400 

t'Uih                                            185,993  8,844,800 

Virginia                                        176  3.S00 

WiiBhlngton                               18,282  377,900 

Wyoming                                      184  8.800 

Other  States                              6,744  118,700 

Total   4,800,869  899,232,200 
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of  $90,232,200,  an  estimated  increaiie  of  $4,672,- 
200  over  the  value  of  tlie  product  of  190S.  Al- 
thouf^  the  gold  mining  industry  was  gpnerallj 
progreasive  in  1009  the  increased  production  re- 
sulted chieSy  from  operations  in  six  States  and 
territories  and  the  preliminary  figures  of  the 
Director  of  the  Hint  would  indicate  a  decrease 
in  actual  production  from  fourteen  others.  The 
most  notable  increase  in  production  was  that  in 
Nevada,  where  the  preliminary  figures  indicate 
a  gain  of  $3,219,000,  and  where  mining  was 
active,  particularly  at  Goldfield  and  Tonopah. 
The  next  largest  increase,  $1,941,600,  is  indi- 
cated in  Calirornia,  where  lode  mining  has  been 
continuously  productive  and  where  dredging  for 
gold  has  been  of  growing  importance.  For 
Alaska  an  increase  of  $1,088,800  is  indicated, 
and  Montana  and  Arizona  show  gains  in  pro- 
duction, partly  due  to  the  greatly  increased  cop- 
per output.  On  the  otlier  hand,  a  decrease  of 
$010,300  Is  indicated  at  Ck>loTado,  chiefly  at 
Cripple  Creek,  where  the  prodnetion  will  not 
greatly  increase  until  the  completion  of  the 
Roosevelt  deep  drainage  tunnel.  A  decrease  of 
$892,300  is  shown  in  South  Dakota,  wliere  the 
great  Homestake  mine  was  closed  from  Novem* 
her  23,  1909,  owing  to  labor  troubles. 

According  to  estimates  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  United  States 
imported  in  1900  gold  valued  at  $13,510,513  in 
foreign  ore,  $26,236,368  in  foreign  bullion,  and 
$6,069,313  in  foreign  coin,  and  expfirted  gold 
valued  at  $498,822  in  domestic  ore,  $43,021,545 
in  domestic  bullion,  $86,803,265  in  TJnited 
States  coin  and  $2,717,725  in  foreign  coin,  the 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  thus  being  $87,- 
238,323.  In  1008  there  was  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  valued  at  $30,939,163.  The  im- 
ports in  1009  were  made  up  chiefly  of  ore  and 
bullion  from  Mexico  and  to  a  smaller  degree 
from  Canada  and  South  America.  The  exports 
consisted  largefy  of  coin,  and  went  chiefly  to 
South  America,  though  large  amounts  of  gold 
were  sent  to  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France. 

Would  Pboductioit.  The  gold  production  of 
the  world,  as  estimated  by  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  at  the  close  of  1009,  was  in 
that  year  $457,567,280.  The  table  given  below 
shows  the  world's  production  in  1908-9  from 
various  countries  according  to  figures  of  tlte 
same  authority. 

Gold  Fboduction  or  the  Wobld  nt  Doxiabs 


Country  19DS  1909 

Transvaal   $146,819,0I«  $161,900,000 

United  States   94.560,000  96,500,000 

Australia    73,314,671  71,9S0,7R0 

Russia    30.944,561  34.160.000 

Mexico    24,518,648  26,000,000 

Rhodesia    12.2T6.394  12.605.000 

British  India    10,424.067  10,566,500 

Canada    9,559,274  10,750.000 

China.  Japan  and  Korea  10.618,850  11,000.000 

West  Africa    5,773,544  4.625,000 

Madagascar    1,136,860  Z.4f)0.0D0 

Other  countries    24,488,762  26,000.000 

Total   $443,484,627  1467,667.280 


Tt  will  be  noted  that  the  estimates  for  the 
fnited  States  are  considerably  smaller  than  the 
estimates  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  in 
the  table  above.  The  total  increase  in  the 
world's  production  in  1000  as  compared  with 


1908  was  $14,132,753,  or  3.2.  The  larger  gains 
came  from  tlie  Transvaal,  Ruuia  and  Mexico. 
Australia  alone  of  the  prominent  producing 
countries  s^>wed  a  decreased  output. 

GOLD  OOAST.  A  British  Crown  colony  and 
protectorate  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
with  a  coast  line  of  about  350  miles  and  an  in- 
land extension  of  about  440.  Area,  including 
Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories,  estimated 
at  119,200  square  miles.  Population  (1006), 
1,696,965;  of  the  colony,  895,350.  The  Euro- 
pean population  in  1008  is  given  at  1768.  The 
natives  .are  nearly  all  pagans,  but  Moham- 
medanism and  Christianity  are  on  the  increase. 
Accra,  the  administrative  centre,  has  17,802  in- 
habitants. There  are  government  and  mission 
schools.  The  native  State  of  Ashanti,  lying 
inland,  is  administered  by  a  chief  commissioner 
(capital,  Kumasi;  population  6642).  The  ter- 
ritories north  of  Ashanti  in  the  hinterland,  a 
separate  district  under  a  commissioner,  are 
known  as  the  Northern  Territories.  The  soil  of 
the  entire  country  is  extremely  fertile.  Rubber, 
cacao,  timber,  palm-oil  and  palm-kernels  are 
the  staple  products.  Gold  is  found  in  consider- 
able quantities.  The  total  imports  and  exports 
in  1007  were  £2,366,195  (Great  Britain,  £1,- 
758,315)  and  £2,641,674  (Great  Britain,  £1,- 
954,626 )  respectively ;  in  1908,  £2,029,446 
(Great  Britain,  £1,476,130)  and  £2,526,170 
{Great  Britain,  £1,952,395).  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  import  were  textiles,  spirits  and  hard- 
ware; of  exports  (1908),  gold,  £1,161,944; 
cacao,  £540,821;  rubber,  £168,144;  palm-oil, 
£129,535;  palm-kernels,  £77,821.  The  govern- 
ment railway  from  Sekondi  through  l^rkwa, 
the  centre  of  the  gold  mining  industry,  to  Ku- 
masi (168  miles),  is  completed  and  open  to 
traffic.  Another  railway  from  Accra  Into  the 
interior  is  under  construction.  There  are  1280 
miles  of  telegraph  line  and  46  offices.  The  total 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  1908  were  £762,141 
and  £392,072  respectively,  against  £708,718 
and  £617,124  in  1007.  The  colony  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  (in  1000,  Sir  J.  P.  Rodger)^ 
who  is  also  governor  in  Ashanti,  which,  now^ 
ever,  is  not  under  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
the  Gold  Coast.  The  governor  is  assisted  1^  an 
executive  and  a  legisUtive  connciL 

GOLT.  The  national  championship  tonma- 
ment  in  1009  was  won  by  R.  A.  Gardner,  who 
defeated  H.  Chandler  Egan  4  up  and  2  to  play 
at  Wheaton,  111.  Miss  Dorothy  Campbell,  of 
North  Berwick,  Scotland,  won  the  woman's 
championship,  the  runner  up  being  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Barlow.  The  fifteenth  annual  open  champion- 
ship tournament  of  the  United  States  Associ- 
ation was  held  over  the  Englewood,  N.  J.,  course 
and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  George  Sargent, 
who  covered  the  course  in  200,  a  new  record. 
Thomas  McNamara  finished  second  and  Alexan- 
der Smith  third.  Other  prominent  tournaments 
held  in  the  United  States  during  the  year,  and 
the  wijiners  in  each  total:  New  Jersey,  State, 
Max  Behr;  Metropolitan  Open,  Alexander 
Smith ;  Western  Open,  W.  Anderson ;  Western 
Amateur,  Charles  Evans,  Jr.;  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  J.  Davidson,  and  Eastern  Professional, 
Alexander  Smith. 

Jerome  D.  Travers,  the  national  champion  in 
1908,  entered  the  English  Amateur  Champion- 
ship tournament  at  Muirfleld.  England,  but 
failed  to  reach  the  flnala  T.  J.  Stevenson,  an- 
other American,  met  a  like  fate.    The  touroa- 
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by  Robert  Maxwell.    The  Eng-  dent  Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

liih  Open  Championahip  went  to  J.  H,  Taylor,  New  York  City.   He  was  chairman  of  the  eom- 

who  also  won  the  French  Open  Champitinship  miBsion  which  produced  the  Hymnal  now  in 

by  defeating  J.  Braid  by  1  up.    The  Bngliah  use  in  the  Methodlit  Church.   BUhop  Ooodsell 

womaae  championehip  waa  won  by  Mibb  Doro-  wrote  on  scientific  as  well  as  religious  mattera. 

thy   Campbell,  who  also  won   the   American  He  left  a  fine  collection  of  marine  fossils  and 

woman  s  championship.    Miss  Campbell,  how-  geological    specimens.     Among   his  published 

ever,  lost  -the  Scotch  woman's  championship  to  works  are  Nature  and  Character  at  Oranite 

MiM  E.  Kyle.  Bay  (1901) ;  and  Things  Which  Remain  (1904). 

The   Intercollegiate  Golf  ABSOciation   Team  He  contributed  also  to  reviews  and  periodicals. 

Championship  apiin  went  to  Yale,  which  team  GOEDIN,  Jacob  M.    A  Hebrew  playwright, 

leated  Harvard  in  the  final  match  over  the  died  June  11,  1909.  He  was  born  in  the  produce 

-"-IS  course.  The   Individual   ehamplon-  of  Poltava,  Russia,  in  186S.   He  taught  school 

■  won  by  A  Seckel,  of  Princeton,  who  i„  his  native  country  and  then  became  a  writer 

LcgK,  of  Yale,  6  up  and  4  to  play,  for  a  Russian  paper  In  Odessa.   His  editorials 

,   Oxford   defeated   Cambridge  0  attracted  wide  notice,  and  his  political  inflnenoe 

X.  became  considerable.    He  founded  a  aoeie^ 

Jo:%^  MiouxL,  President  of  Cuba,  called  the  Bible  Brotherhood,  which  was  more 

ethical  than  political,  but  in  1891,  when  the 

American  lawyer,  public  P''*«*  censorship  became  more  rigid,  Gordin  was 

~  "    14,  1909.    He  was  couipelled  to  leave  Russia.    He  arrived  in  New 


shiy 
defeatetT 
In  Engla? 
matches  to 
OOUEZ. 
See  CCBA. 

OOOSX,  JOHPT. 
official  and  writer, 


bom  in  Bedford  county^\ta.,  in  1829,  and  grad-  York,  ignorant  of  English  or  of  Yiddish,  but 

uated  from  Emory  and  iNmry  College  in  1848.  became  proficient  in  the  latter  language, 

studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ""'^  began  to  write  plays  for  the  Yiddish  thea- 

In  1861.    In  the  same  year  i||e  took  a  seat  in  wrote  over  100  of  these,  some  of  them 

the  Virginia  House  of  DelegatV.    He  was  one  possessing  strong  dramatic  qualitiea.   He  also 

of  the  most  ardent  advoeat^  otN^ecesaion  and  introduced  the  plays  of  Ibsen,  Oorky,  Suder- 

was  elected  the  representative  of^v|rginla  to  Hauptmann  to  the  East  Side  of  New 

the  Confederate  Congress.    He  servecr  jn  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  was  translated  into 

Civil  War  as  a  volunteer.    After  the  wai>  English,  and  was  produced  in  the  United  States 

was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  conventions  of  ■■^1*4.  England.    Among  his  other  plays  are  The 

1868  and  1872.    He  was  appointed  a  member  of  Bomeleaa,    Democratic  Amerieana, 

the  joint  American  and  Chilean  claims  com-  <Jod,  Man  and  the  Devil,  and  Trve 

mission  by  President  Cleveland.    From  May*  <^rdin  todc  an  active  part  in  the  ef- 

1886,  to  August.  1886,  he  was  Solicitor-Gen-  bet^^er  the  conditions  among  the  poorer 

eral  of  the  United  States.   He  wrote  RecoUeo-  Jewa  in  New  ^York,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 

tiona  of  a  Lifetime,  and  a  aeries  of  articles  on  °'        Educational  Alliance. 


Confederate  leaders.  As  an  orator  lie  was  widdy 
known  throughout  tiie  South. 

OOODBICH,  Caspab  FaBDEBtCK.  An  Amer- 
ican rear-admiral,  retired  from  active  service 


GOTTSCHAKl,  RunoLF  vow.  A  German 
novelist,  poet  aiad  critic,  died  on  March  21, 
1909.    He  was  Wprn  at  Brealau  in  1823,  and 

  „,  a«rYic«  at  KOnigsbftTg,  Brealau  and  Berlin.  Hia 

in  April,  1909.   He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in   ™  PJ*!""'  .P"  anonymously  in  1842, 

1847,  and  graduated  from  the  United  States  I!"  i?,"?^  Oe?e»^^«Ir(.  His  earliest  plays 
Naval  Academy  in  1864.   He  served  In  the  Civil  ^"i*°fl         Mammilian  Robe- 

War  in  1864-6.  In  1869  he  was  made  lieutenant-  ■P»«7V /  *'*^>'  and  tHiese  were  followed  by 
commander,  in  1884  commander,  and  in  1897  i^}'^!!!!''^  Vn,  *  ^^'^^^  '^^ 

captain.   During  the  Spaniah-American  War  he  ^  0861).*  These  were  foUowed 

eommanded  the  fit.  Lonit  and  the  VevcarK  In  "y^.™*"^  "oVeU,  and  volumes  of 

1903-4  lie  was  commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  Gottachall  was  Vne  of  the  most  vtd- 

at  PorUmouth,  and  in  1905-6  commanded  the  "™"}0U8  writers  of  hia  geiWration,  and  many 
Pacific  Squadron.    On  June  1.  1907,  he  was  "  "'^  P'^'wuctions  were  widt\ly  read, 
made  commandant  of  the  New  York  Navy  Yard, 
which  position  he  held  on  his  retirement.  He 
was  made  rear-admiral  in  1904. 

OOODSELL,  Danux  Atbes.  An  American 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died 
December  6,  1909.    He  was  born  at  Newburg, 


GBADUATE    SCHOOL   \0P  AOBZCUIr- 

TURE.    See  AoBicm.TiniE.  \ 

OBAFT  PROSEOtmOira.  Xsee  Camtowiu 

and  Penksylvania.  ( 

aBAND  BIVEB  BBCDaB.   \See  BlIDOBS. 
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odiat  Epiacopal  Church.    From  1880  to  1888      Abea  and  Populatiow. 


copal  Church  and  was  made  a  bishop.  In  his 
official  capacity  he  visited  China,  Japan,  Korea, 

Italy,  Bulgaria,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Scandi-  Area 

navia,  and  FinUnd.    He  was  one  of  the  two  England  and  Wales..  68,324 

editors   of  the   D\atnpline   of   the   Methodist  Scotland    30,406 

Church.    He  was  at  one  time  pastor  of  the  Vj^^ltf   

New  York  Avenue  Methodist  Epia'oopal  Church,  5:tan°^ e Wala;,*,"  V. V. . .  ^Vs 

iirooklyn,  and  had  parishes  in  New  Haven  and  Army,  navy  and  mer- 

Meridcm,  Conn.     He  was  appointed  Resident     chant  aeamen  abroad  

Bishop  in  Boston,  and  in  1908  was  made  Resi-  Total   


Populb  \tion 

1901  1909 

82,627,843  £.!6,766,616 

4,472,103  4.877.648 

4,468,775  r4.374.168 

64.752  >1.  

96,618     .  ^  

367.736 

41,976,»27  4m/  18.421 
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The  ISO!)  estimata  U  exclusive  of  army,  navy, 
and  merchant  seamen  abroadi  but  includes  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  lalands.  The  de- 
cennial rate  of  increase,  as  shovn  by  the  1901 
eenmu.  Is:  England,  12.1  per  cent.;  WelIcs, 
1S.3;  Scotland,  11.1;  the  Islands,  1.9;  Ireland, 
a  deereaae  of  6.2.  The  movement  of  the  popu- 
lation was  ai  follows  in  1908: 


En^nd  and 

Wale*  Scotland  Irtfand 

Births   942,611  131,337  102,426 

Deaths   S21.SU           77,839  77,151 

Mairlacea  m,64T          81,B8S  £2.881 


In  1907  the  birth-rate,  death-rate,  and  mar- 
riagfl-TBte  per  1000  inhabitants  were  26.3,  15, 
and  15.8  respectively  in  England  and  Wales; 
27,  16.2,  and  13.9  in  Scotland;  23.2,  17.7,  and 
10.1  in  Ireland.  Births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britaia  and 
Ireland  are  reported  a«  follows  i 


Birtbs 

Year  Number 

189B   1,154,898 

1908   1,170,622 

1907   1,148,878 

1N8   1.176,874 

MarrlavM 

Number 

189S  ,   279,746 

1906   826.842 

1907  V   382.190 

1908   319,061 

Deaths 

Number 

1896    736.244 

1906   1(81.343 

1907   678,822 

1908    676,634 


Rate 
29.4 
26.8 
2«.0 
U.4 


Bate 

14.3 
14.9 
16.1 
14.8 


Bate 
18.7 
15.6 
15.4 
15.8 


The  following  showe  the  immigration: 


prftlsh  and  Not  dla- 

Tear        Irish  Foreigners  tinKulsbed  Total 

1906....  180,446  96,264         4,436  230.166 

1907....  160,688  129.1H3  3,862  293.633 

1908          178,043  170.879    342,922 


Emigration  (British  and  Irish)  has  been: 
1906,  325.137;  1907,  306,680;  1908,  263,199. 
The  principal  destinations  of  British  and  Irish 
emigrants  have  been: 


Brit  No. 

United 

Auatnd- 

Booth 

America 

States 

asla 

Africa 

1906.... 

114.859 

144,817 

19.331 

22,804 

1907.... 

161,216 

170.264 

24,767 

20,936 

1908.... 

81.821 

86.869 

83,669 

18.668 

In  1008  English  emigrants  numbered  176,< 
080;  Scotch,  42,273;  Irish,  98,362;  British 
colonials,  6588;  total.  263,199;  foreigners,  123,- 
212;  grand  total,  386,411.  In  1907  the  grand 
total  was  634,049. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  larger  cities 
at  the  midde  of  1908  was:  London,  4,795,767; 
Glasgow,  859,715;  Liverpool,  753.203;  Manches- 
ter, 640,251;  Birmingham,  558,357;  Leeds,  477,- 
107;  Sheffield,  483,222;  Dublin  (with  suburbs), 
304,525;    Belfast,   380,344;    Bristol,  872,780; 


Edinburgh,  350,524;  West  Ham,  815,000;  Brad- 
ford, 292,130;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  277,267;  Hull, 
271,137;  Nottingham.  260,449;  Leicester,  240,- 
172;  Salford.  230.294;  Portsmouth,  21 1.408  j 
Cardiff,  191,446;  Bolton,  185,358;  Aberdeen, 
178,210;  Dundee,  168,610;  Croydon,  157,608; 
Sunderland,  157,693;  Willesden,  154,792;  Old- 
ham, 142,507 ;  Blackburn,  135,961 ;  Kfaondda, 
133,137;  Brighton.  129,967;  Gateshead.  128,- 
393. 

Education.  Illiteracy  has  decreased  remark- 
ably. In  1S43,  32.7  per  cent  of  males  and  40 
per  cent,  of  females  signing  the  marriage  regis- 
ters In  England  and  Wales  signed  Inr  mark;  in 
1907.  1.4  per  cent  males  and  1.7  per  eent 
females.  In  Ireland,  In  1007,  8  per  cent,  of  the 
males  and  6  per  cent,  of  the  females  signed  by 
mark;  in  Scotland,  in  1906,  1.46  per  cent,  males 
and  1.07  per  cent,  females.  Elementary  instruc- 
tion is  compulsory  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales. 

In  1908  the  number  of  public  elementary 
schools  in  ^ngland  was  18.700,  with  aocommo- 
datiov  for  0,660,087  pupiU,  an  enrollment  of 
6,984,130,  and  an  average  attendance  of  4,008,- 
880.  Of  the  schools,  6318  were  Oounci]  s<^ool« 
(maintained  at  public  expense),  with  accommo- 
dation of  3,3338,081  pupils  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  2,655,585;  and  12,448  were  volun- 
tary schools  (maintained  by  religious  denomina- 
tions), with  accommodation  for  3,171,066  and 
an  average  attendance  of  2,253,295.  In  Wales 
the  elementary  schools  numbered  1794,  with  ac- 
commodation for  611,031  pupils  and  an  averaga 
attendance  of  373,676;  1000  of  the  schools  wera 
Council,  with  accommodation  for  378,993  and 
average  attendance  of  268,897.  and  704  were 
voluntary,  with  accommodation  for.  133,138 
and  average  attendance  of  86.678.  In  England 
(1908)  certificated  teachers  numbered  28,585 
men  and  56,931  women;  in  Wales,  2519  men 
and  2890  women.  There  is  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  certiAcated  teachers.  In  1908 
there  were  also  in  England  and  Wales  39  higher 
elementary  schools,  with  446  teachers,  accom- 
modation for  12.471  pupils,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  9909.  In  1008  there  were  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales  840  public  secondary  schools, 
6874  evening  (continuation) .  schools,  193  day 
technical  classes,  37  technical  institutions,  226 
schools  of  art,  and  40  art  classes,  besides  schools 
for  the  blind,  deaf,  etc.  For  the  training  of 
teachers  there  were  in  1908  72  training  colkges 
and  23  hostels  in  England,  and  7  and  4  in 
Wales. 

In  Scotland  there  were  In  1008  3143  ele- 
mentary schools,  with  an  enrollment.  792,418 
pupils,  and  160  higher  grade  schools,  with  19,- 
928  pupils;  in  addition  there  were  939  evening 
schools,  with  87,599  pupils,  754  continuation 
classes,  with  101,064  pupils. 

In  Ireland  there  were  in  1008  8468  elementary 
schools,  with  12,731  teachers  and  689,001  pupila 
enrolled.  Seven  training  colleges  for  teacheri 
had  621  men  and  663  women  students. 

In  1007  the  total  payments  for  public  ele- 
mentary education  in  England  and  Wales 
amounted  to  £21,194,003,  of  which  Parliamen- 
tary grants  rppreaented  £11,380,784  and  local 
rates  £0,491,703;  in  Scotland  the  sums  ex- 
pended from  Parliamentarv  grants  in  1907  and 
1908  amounted  to  £1,806,711  and  £1,941,918 
resjwctively ;  in  Ireland,  from  Parliamentary 
grants  and  rates,  £1,464,186  in  1007  and  £1,470,- 
347  in  1008. 
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Besides  the  public  schools  there  are  many  pri- 
vate institutions  of  all  grades,  for  which  statis- 
tics are  not  available.  The  institutions  for 
higher  education  include  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford {1249  A.D.),  Cambridge  (1257),  Durham 
(1831),  London  (1836),  Manchester  (1850), 
Birmingham  (1900),  Liverpool  (1903),  Leeds 
(1904),  Sheffield  (1905),  and  Bristol  (1909); 
the  University  of  Wales;  the  universities  of  St. 
Andrews  (14'll  A.D.),  Glasgow  (1450),  Aber- 
deen (1494),  and  Edinburgh  (1582);  and  Dub- 
lin University. 

Aqbicditdbe.  Coincident  with  the  extension 
of  public  instruction  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
development  of  great  manufacturing  industries, 
the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  has  grown 
smaller  from  year  to  year.  In  1909  the  cul- 
tivated area  waa  nearly  1,500,000  acres  less 
than  ten  years  before;  in  1861  about  4,000,000 
acres  were  sown  to  wheat,  and  in  1909  about 
1,823,000  acres.  The  decrease  has  been  chiefly 
In  England  and  Wales,  there  being  practically 
no  change  in  Scotland.  There  has  also  been  a 
conspicuous  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  small 
holdings — that  is,  farms  of  50  acres  or  less — 
and  it  is  contended  that  only  through  a  large 
increase  of  such  farms  can  any  real  betterment 
of  English  agriculture  be  brought  about.  See 

AOBICULTUBE. 

Of  Great  Britain's  total  land  area — 56,211,- 
830  acres — 14,795,517  acres  were  under  crop 
iuid  17,415,809  acres  under  uncultivated  grass 
in  1908;  in  1909,  14,730.668  and  17,452.405  re- 
spectively (figures  for  1900  provisional).  The 
acreage  and  production  of  tiie  principal  crops 
in  Great  Britain  are  reported  as  follows: 


Crop 

Area 

Production 

i9oa 

IWO 

1008 

IVM 

Acrtt. 

Acret. 

BviBheU.  *. 

BiMftela.  * 

Wheat  

M.fl77 

43.600 

I,SB4.000 

1,754,000 

163,100 

7.194,000 

8.340,000 

Oato  

i.om.soi 

1,08S,T3S 

03,88&,000 

flrsw.ftoo 

Rye  

8,050 

7,409 

2».000 

931,000 

1,704 

I,a27 

72.000 

79.000 

tor 

8«S 

T,400 

7.000 

SBT.IU 

BTB.IBS 

tn«.49S,000 

MU,97«,M» 

*  Bushels  of  weight:  Wheat,  beans,  peas,  and  potatoes, 
SO  pounds;  rye.  90  pounds:  barley.  48  poonds:  oats,  SS 
poundo.  t  Yield  of  sound  tutiers. 

Mi:tiNQ  AND  Metals.  In  1008  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  engaged  in  min- 
eral production  was:  At  3211  coal  mines,  972,- 
232  (including  5970  females);  at  848  metal- 
liferous mines,  45,606  (including  255  females); 
at  quarries,  86,476.  The  value  of  the  principal 
mineral  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1907 
is  reported  at  £135,279,088,  as  against  £105,842,- 
992  in  1906.  Of  the  1907  total,  minerals  valued 
at  £89,710,565  were  produced  in  England,  £26,- 
341,479  in  Wales,  £19,955,974  in  Scotland,  £215,- 
660  in  Ireland,  and  £66,410  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Metallic  minerals  were  valued  eX  £5,773,487  and 
non-metallic  at  £129,505,601.  The'  value  of  the 
metals  produced  from  British  ores  in  1907  is 
reported  at  £20,628,417,  as  against  £19,166,644 
in  1906.  The  principal  metallic  minerals  raised 
in  1907  included  the  following:  Iron  ore,  16,- 
731,604  tens,  valued  at  £4,433,418,  and  contain- 


Ciop 


Wheat 
Barley  ... 

OaU  

Beans  ... 

Peas  

Potatoes 


Flay,  from  clover,  sanfotn,  etc 
Hay,  from  permanent  gnam, , . 

Turnips  »nd  swedes  

UacKolds  


Area  bsi  vested 


U07 


Acrei. 

1,S!3,44S 
1,713.064 
8,1»,S0S 
300.730 
1M,1S0 


IMS 


Acres. 

I,ei0.7S9 
1,607.4.17 
3,108,844 
W3,22S 
1S4.SBB 
008.105 


2,233.393 
4.P48.990 
1.550.ei»7 

tsn.TTi 


ima 


Acres. 

1.823,408 
],(M4,3«4 
2,08l.89S 
311,800 
160,985 
ffT9.4«l 


8.035.827 
4,770.094 
1,939,542 
490,400 


Frodnctioo 


IBOT 


Bush,  t 

99,200,109 
00.370,180 
134.302,110 
10.020,041 
4,T9«,8ie 


22,085.718 
8,030,l»9 


lOOS 


Buslu  t 

94.IB1.000 
96.449,000 
127.323,000 
0,122,000 
4,404.000 
140,258,000 

Long  tons. 

9.300,784 
e.il3.9S3 
89,768,233 
8,003,207 


1000' 


BtuA.  t 

ftS.4SO.000 
02. 880,000 
127,000.000 
0,810,000 
4,940,000 
187,237.000 

Lofm  ton«. 

2.090.177 
9,432,300 
e3.13«,407 
0,9S9,92> 


Av  erase  rteM 
per  acre. 


1908  1900.* 


S9.3 
S3.0 
41.0 
81.1 
90.1 
900.9 

tons. 
1.37 

19.3 
91.0 


94.S 
37.8 
42.« 
<0.« 
98.7 
988.9 

Lon; 
tons, 

l.U 
1.14 
10.8 
tl.O 


*  Preliminary  estimates,  t  Winchester  bushels,  except  for  potatoes;  potatoes,  bushels  of  00  pounds. 


In  1908  and  1909  hops  were  grown  on  38,921 
and  32,539  acres  respectively  in  Great  Britain; 
vetches  or  tares,  126,083  and  136,245;  rape,  86,- 
405  and  87,443;  cabbage,  69,120  and  66,854; 
alfalfa,  65,156  and  65,327;  small  fruits,  84.880 
and  87,116;  under  orchard  were  260,207  acres 
in  1908  and  267,336  acres  in  1009. 

The  number  of  live-stock  in  Great  Britain  in 
1908  and  1909  is  reported  Ra  follows:  Horses 
used  for  agricultural  purposes,  1,119,324  and 
1,132,014  respectively;  unbroken  horses,  420,347 
and  420,979;  cattle,  6.005,134  and  7,020,982; 
sheep,  27,119,730  and  27,618,419;  swine.  2,823,- 
482  and  2,380,887.  In  Ireland  in  1908:  Horses, 
604,629;  mules,  30,351;  asses,  241,133;  cattle, 
4,702.458;  sheep,  4.126,106;  swine,  1,217^40; 
goats,  240,286;  poultry,  24,031,095. 

In  Ireland  the  acreage  and  production  of  the 
principal  crops  in  1908  and  1000  are  stated  as 
follows  (1900  figures  provisional): 


ing  5,126,949  tons  of  metal,  valued  at  £19,004,- 
413;  lead  ore,  32,533  tons,  £419,247,  containing 
24,460  tons  of  metal,  £479,722;  tin  ore,  7080 
tons,  £706,700,  containing  4407  tons  of  metal, 
£769,438;  zinc  ore,  20,082  tons,  £100,533,  con- 
taining 7600  tons  of  metal,  £186,612;  copper 
ore,  6525  tons,  £21,253,  containing  CQ6  tons  of 
ore,  £62,673.  Tlie  principal  non-metallic  min- 
erals raised  in  1907  were:  Coal,  267,830,068 
tons,  valued  at  £120,627,378;  clays,  £1,850,387; 
sandstone,  5,012,053  tons,  £1,397,285;  limestone, 
12,500,142  tons,  £1,323,624;  slate,  443,654  tons, 
£1.178,609;  granite,  etc.,  5,674.470  tons,  £1,158,- 
951.  Of  the  coal  output  in  1907,  187,386,617 
tons  were  raised  in  England,  40,252,193  in  Wales, 
40,092,642  in  Scotland,  and  09,704  in  Ireland. 
In  1907.  in  369  blast  furnaces,  25,123,769  tons 
of  iron  ore  were  smelted,  producing  10,114,281 
tons  of  pig  iron. 

FiBBEBiES.   The  oatch  in  1808  was  valued  at 
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£10,807,841,  Bgainat  £11,686,674  in  11)07.     In  in  11)09  there  wus  less  industrial  confusion  by 

19U8  the  value  of  tlie  catch  credited  to  England  reason  of  strikeB,  iMWcotts,  and  lockouts  than  in 

and  Wales  was  £8,032,984  (including  shelltish,  li>U8. 

£203,650)}  Scotland,  £2,585,731  (Bhell-flsh,  £74,-  CouumcE.    Importa  and  exports  of  merchan- 

239);  Ireland  £279,126  (shell-fish,  £17,521).  dise  have  been  valued  as  follows: 


Tear 

Total  Imports 

Exports 

Foreign  and 

Domestic 

colonial 

Total  exports 

£329,818.614 

£77,779,913 

£407,696,627 

1906  

375,676.338 

85,102,4«0 

460,677.818 

1907  

426.036.0fi3 

91.942.084 

617.977.167 

377,103,824 

79.6!3,697 

456.727,521 

Figures  for  the  total  trade  for  three  years,  including  regxports  of  merehimdiBe  and  showing 
the  values  of  specie  and  bullion  are  as  foUows; 


Imports; 

1900 

1907 
£646.807,942 
73.072.439 

1908 
£592.953.487 
66,472.203 

Exports: 

£718.880,381 

£649.426,690 

£617.977,167 
67,786,868 

£456,727,621 
63.262,987 

£685,764.026 

£619,980,608 

MAnuFACTUBES.  The  textile  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom  employs  a  capital  estimated  at 
£250,000,000.  On  March  I,  1909,  the  number  of 
cotton  spindles  in  operation  was  placed  at  53,- 
471,897  (United  States  second  witli  27,846,000), 
with  1,467,388  in  construction.  For  1908  the 
mill  consumption  of  cotton  is  reported  at  1,726,- 
000,000  pounds;  wool,  662,000,000  pounds;  flax 
and  tow,  228,000,000  pounds. 

Great  Britain,  and  espeoially  England,  Is  pre* 
eminently  a  manufacturing  country.  Textiles 
constitute  the  leading  production,  but  in  virtu- 
ally all  branches  of  manufacture  large  amounts 
of  capital  are  invested.  Recent  statistics,  def- 
inite and  comprehensive,  of  the  various  manu- 
includirtg  reeports  of  merchandise  and  showing 
importance  ol  British  manufactures  may  lie  seen 
in  the  section  on  Commerce,  which  shows  the  ex- 
port values. 

Ikdubtbial  Depbession.  From  1904  to  1007 
wages  manifested  an  upward  tendency.  Statis- 
tics covering  the  period  from  April  I,  1908,  to 
July  1,  1909,  show  a  steady  fall  in  wages,  with 
an  increasing  number  of  workers  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  tend- 
ency appeared  to  be  still  downward.  In  the 
calendar  year  1908  the  wages  of  464,000  in- 
dustrial workers  were  reduced,  while  only  110,- 
000  received  an  increase.  Of  the  persons  re- 
ceiving an  incrmse,  ^,000  were  government  or 
municipal  employees,  12,000  were  textile 
workers,  11,000  were  employed  in  the  printing 
and  allied  trades,  and  9000  in  the  building 
trades.  Of  those  receiving  diminished  wages, 
83,500  were  employed  in  the  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  trades,  69,000  in  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron  and  iron  and  ateel,  and  283.000  in 
coal  mining.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1009, 
1,081,273  persons  (846,760  employed  In  coal 
mines)  suffered  a  decline  in  wages,  against  6439 
who  received  an  increase.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, as  employees  in  the  printing  and  clothing 
trades  and  government  and  municipal  employees, 
British  industrial  wage-earners  were  receiving 
smaller  compensation  on  July  I,  1909.  than  on 
the  same  date  in  IdOS.   It  should  be  noted  that 


The  share  ol  each  division  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  total  imports  and  domestio  exports 
has  been  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  pounds 
sterling: 


England  and  Wales 
Tear  Imports 

1906   £611,294 

1906   660,024 

1907    685,781 

Scotland 

Tear  Imports 

1905   £41,322 

1906    44,941 

1907   44,978 

Ireland 

Tear  Imports 

1906   £12,894 

1906.....   12,924 

1907   15.110 


Exports 
£292,834 
834,806 
877,280 


Exports 
£36,099 
S9,987 
47,419 


Exports 
£  884 
788 
1,386 


The  imports  and  domestic  exports  of  merchan- 
dise in  1907  and  1908  are  classified  on  page  312. 

Reexports  of  merchandise  { that  is,  exports 
of  foreign  and  colonial  produce),  classified  ac- 
cording to  this  table,  showed  the  fol- 
lowing totals  in  1908:  Class  L,  £10,879,356; 
class  II..  £45,310,088;  class  III.,  £26,264,963; 
class  IV.,  £179,290;  total  £79,623.697.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  and  of  domestic  ex- 
port, not  specified  in  the  foregoing  trade,  were 
valued  as  follows  in  1908;  Imports:  Wheat, 
£38.295.327;  butter,  £24.080,912;  oil  (exclusive 
of  petroleum),  £21,852,256;  sugar,  £20.003.427 
{refined  £12,985,787;  unrefined,  £7,817,640); 
bacon  and  hams,  £17.565.248;  fruits,  £14,071,- 
833  (fresh.  £10,955,829;  dried,  etc.,  £3,116,004); 
silk  manufactures,  £11.621,609;  tea.  £10,734,- 
415;  copper,  £10,427,547;  corn,  £10,388,061; 
fresh  beef,  £10,276.957;  rubber,  £8.370,905;  fresh 
mutton,  £8.140.029;  iron  and  steel.  £7,681,612; 
eggs.  £7.183,112;  wheat  flour.  £7.075,231;  cheese, 
f6.B84.203;  petroleum.  £6.662.711;  barley,  £6,- 
113.945.  Exports:  Cotton  piece  goods,  £70,- 
227,616     (unbleached,    £10,070,504;  bleached. 
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I,  Food,  drisk,  nnd  tobacco: 

Grain  and  flour  

Heat,  including  animals  far  food. 
Other  food  and  drink   

1,  Non-dutiable  

t.  Dutiable  

Tobacco   


Total 


n.  Raw  materials  and  articlea  mainly  unmaouftKitured: 

Coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  

Iron  ore,  scrap  Iron  and  steal  

Other  metallic  ores  

Wood  and  timber  

Cotton  

Wool  

Other  textile  materials  

Oll-aeeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats,  and  grums  

Hides  and  undressed  skins  

Uaterials  for  paper  making  

HiacellaneouB  


Total, 


IIL  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured: 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufocturea  thereof  

Otber  metals  and  manufectures  thereof  

Cutlery,  hardware,  implements,  and  instrumenta 

Telurnph  cablea  and  other  electrical  goods  

Machinery  

Ships  (new)  

UanuAictures  of  wool  and  timber  

Yams  and  textile  fabrics; 

1.  Cotton  

«.  Wool  

S.  Other  materials  

Apparnl  

CbemicaU,  dniga,  dyes,  and  colors  

Leather  and  manunictures  Uicreof  

Earthenware  and  glass  

Paper  

Hiacellaneous  ,  


Total  .._ 

IV.  HlsceUaoeous  and  unclassiAed  (indudlDK  parcels 
post). 

Total  


InqMita 


IMT 


£75,40e.lSa 
M,8S6,<I3 


07.MO,«» 

48,ai7,isa 


MTJDD,aM 


T.UP.MO 

10,  in,  112 

27.00S.O94 
70,808.408 
H.430.8t0 
18,011,584 
SO,0OT,41S 
10,7H.7S9 
4,9U.i9T 
29,004,804 


M1,SS4.17< 


7,!19,I77 
!8,B»,S12 
4,07«.978 
1,U7.IWI 

g,sii,Mi 

iT.O» 
l,9n,Tl« 

e,9«9,775 
10. 780,790 
n.  741 .024 

■.ai«,BTl 
1I,«W,«78 
ll,5»,iMI3 

4.0«,4»4 

9,S7S,88T 
28,371,007 


194,93B,»1 
t.M4,lBS 


im 


t78,7M,S34 
40,448,194 


08,970,804 
48,208.974 
5,107,199 


4.«m 
«.IT4,TU 
8.M1,10« 
24.909.  IM 
H,8S4,8BS 
90,74(1.000 
19.006,178 
28.914,007 
0,49l,e«9 

29,490,891 


208.496,017 


7,681.912 

si,age,«M 

8.730.177 
I.m,7«2 
«,a92,804 
18,100 
1,070,017 

6.47^7B5 
e.MO,OH 

IB.090.087 
4  200.810 

10.189,017 

11.942.700 
8,089,990 
9.708.009 

29,840,499 


14S.0SS.SeT 
0,278,784 


808.090,487 


Domartlo  Bxiwrti 


£8,060,109 
], 909. 218 
17,088,700 


l.m,40B 


i>,ne,04S 


42,118,904 
m,440 
180,019 
111,841 

S,eOT.0M 
227.307 

8,420,748 

1,817,217 
789,001 

2,979,845 


SS,008t081 


48,983,801 
11,874,191 
0.494.002 
■,480,027 
91,749,398 
10,018,110 
1,407,992 

110,437,002 
94,198,897 
1fl,30S,8«) 
0.001,842 
17.092.7U 
4,39I),03T 
4.048,803 
2,344,230 
83,048,127 


842.029,273 
0,277,001 


400,099,083 


1008 


£8,592,019 

1,098.701 
19,002,044 


1,900,004 


41,015,028 
410,340 
7l,7n 
06,018 

2,082,151 
249,471 

3,001,829 

1,424,700 
949,077 

2,219,048 


M,900,4S0 


87,403,028 
8,898,472 
5,402,409 
1,048,104 
80,000,910 
U,Wr,4T5 
1,100,805 

05,008.010 
28,801,023 
12,410,040 

8.892,775 
13.371.080 
S,B98.298 
3,700,997 
2,314,007 
00,810,041 


200,099,413 
5,008,008 


3n.iao.80i 


£18,838,345;  dyed.  £18,019,433;  printed,  £13.< 
309,144)  ;  coal,  etc.,  £41.615,023;  cotton 
yarn,  £12,844,700;  linen  manufacturea,  £5,799,' 
108;  fish,  £4,604,048;  cotton  thread,  £4,342,- 
402;  cotton  lace,  £3,856.422. 

Of  the  total  trade  in  merohandiae,  imports 
from  foreign  countries  in  1907  and  1900  were 
valued  at  £488,670,888  and  £463,125,420  re- 
apectively,  and  imports  from  British  possessions 
£157,137.054  and  £129,826,058  respectively;  ex- 
ports (including  reexports)  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, £370,623,086  and  £321.060,854  respectively, 
and  exports  to  British  possessions  £147,454,081 
and  £135,666,667  respectively.  The  relative  im- 
portance of  the  trade  hy  countries  in  1907  and 
1908  is  shown  in  the  table  in  the  next  column ; 
the  figures  indicate  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
and  represent  total  Imports  and  total  exports 
of  merchandise. 

Rhifpino..  The  total  net  tonnage,  with  cargo 
and  in  ballast,  entered  and  cleared  (exclusive  of 
the  coasting  trade)  at  pcvts  ot  the  United  King- 
dom in  1007  and  1008  waB  as  follows: 


Entered 


British 


1907   40.415,«1R 

1908   S8,8S9.KS8 

Cleared 

1807   40.S92.R24 

1908   89.980,184 


Foreign 

2R.826,29|[ 
2e.S79.469 


26,137.983 
ZB,998.9U 


Total 


Gfl.240,913 
65,469,057 


67.030.807 
66,977.139 


Imports  from  Bxports  to 

Countries                  1907  1908  190T  1908 

United  autea  1SS.7  1S4.1  S8.0  4S.S 

France                           52.8  48.0  83.5  31.7 

Germany                        3fi.8  3R.0  66.7  46.8 

Netherlands                      36.8  36.3  19.0  16.8 

Argentina                       26.5  S5.7  18.8  16.9 

British  India                  43.9  39.6  53.3  50.8 

Australia   ,  33.8  29.0  37.1  25.6 

Russia                            31.4  2S.1  19.1  20.5 

Canada                             28.0  26.2  19.2  14.8 

Bclelum    25.1  19.4  17.1 

Denmark                       1R.5  19.6  6.3  6.3 

Egypt                             22.2  17.B  10.2  9.8 

New  Zealand                  17.8  14.6  9,4  9.5 

Spain                             16.8  18.3  6.9  6.7 

Sweden                           11.1  lO.S  7.9  7.3 

Straits  Settlements,...    9.0  7.9  4.0  S.4 

Chile                                6.0,  7.3  7.8  4.1 

Brazil                              9.7  6.9  10.6  8.4 

Norway                           6.6  $.6  4.9  4.4 

Cape  Colony                 16-1  6.0  10.6  8,8 

Ceylon    6-1  ...  1-8 

ItiUy                                3.9  S.4  U.S  26.0 

Rumania                        6.1  3.8  ...  X.O 

China                              3.6  8.0  12.1  S.f 

Japan                            3.2  2.9  12.3  10.1 


The  foreign  shipping  is  principally  German, 
Norwegian,  Danish,  Swedish.  Dutch,  and  French. 
Of  the  total  tonnage  entered  in  1008,  63,210,300 
represented  steamers;  cleared,  68,706,367.  The 
tonnage  entire  in  the  coasting  trade  In  1008  was 
58.779.484  (54,742,454  British)  ;  cleared,  58,006,- 
812  (54.222.980  British).  On  December  31, 
1008,  the  merchant  marine  consisted  of  11.626 
steamers,  of  10,139,000  torn,  and  9642  sailing 
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vessels,  of  1,403,000  tons;  total,  21,168  vessels, 
of  11,642,000  tons.  On  the  same  date  the  total 
tnercliant  marine  of  the  British  colonics  con- 
sisted of  17,440  vesaelB,  of  1,722,000  tons  (17,- 
440,000  steam). 

CoMiiUNiCATlORS.  On  December  31,  1007, 
there  were  open  to  traffic  16^97  miles  of  rail- 
way in  England  and  Walea,  3840  in  Scotland, 
and  3362  in  Ireland.  The  total  length  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  December  31,  IDOS,  was 
23,206  milea,  representing  an  aggregate  paid-up 
capital  of  £1,310,533,212.  The  following  figures, 
for  the  year  1908,  relate  to  all  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom:  Passengers  carried  (ex- 
elusive  of  season-ticket  holders),  1,278,115,488; 
total  traffic  receipta,  £110,652,833;  working  ex- 
penses, £76,407,801;  net  traffic  receipts,  £43,- 
486,626.  Length  of  state  telegraph  lines  in 
1008,  67,193  miles;  of  wire,  462,463  miles; 
oiBees,  10,862;  other  telegraph  offloes,  2487; 
post-offices,  27,728. 

Joint-Stock  Coufanieb  aito  Banks.  On 
April  30,  1909,  there  were  on  the  register  in 
the  United  Kingdom  46,474  joint-stock  com- 
panies, with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £2,163,132,789. 
At  the  end  of  1908  post-office  savings  banks  had 
11,618,251  accounts  open  and  £160,648,212  de< 
posited;  and  trustees'  savings  banks,  1,788,033 
accounts  open,  and  £61,715,950  deposits.  The 
amount  passing  through  the  Bankers'  Clearing- 
House,  London,  in  1008.  was  £12,120,362,000, 
against  £12,730,393  in  1907. 

FlKANCB.  Tiie  unit  of  value  is  the  sovereign, 
or  pound  sterling,  worth  $4.8666.  Ordinary  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  for  fiscal  years  ending 
March  31  have  been  as  follows: 


1907  1908  1909 

Revenue....  £144,814,073  £156,637,689  £151,678,296 
Expenditure     139,416,261     161,812,094  162,292,395 


For  the  fiscal  year  1910,  the  estimated  ordi- 
nary revenue  and  expenditure  were  £162,840,000 
and  £162,460,000  respectively.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1909,  the  sources  of  ordinary  revenue  were  as 
follows:  Customs,  £29,200,000;  excise,  £33,660, 
000;  eeUte,  etc.,  duties,  £18,370,000;  Btamps, 
£7,770,000;  land  tax,  £730,000;  house  duty,  fl,- 
900,000;  property  and  income  tax,  £33,930,000; 
total  Exchequer  receipts  from  taxes,  £126,560,- 
000;  post-office,  £17,770,000;  telegraph  service, 
£3.020,000;  telephone  service,  £1,510,000;  crown 
lands,  £530,000;  receipts  from  Suez  Canal  shares 
and  sundry  loans,  £1,171,476;  miscellaneous,  £2,- 
026,829;  total  Exchequer  receipts  of  non-tax 
revenue,  £26.028,000; — ^total  Exchequer  revenue, 
£151378,296.  The  classification  of  ordinary  ex- 
penditures was:  National  debt,  £28,000,000  (in- 
terest, etc.,  £18,011,000;  repayment  of  capital, 
£04)80.000);  civil  list,  £470,000;  annuities  and 
pensions,  £271.790;  salaries  and  allowances,  £77,- 
736;  courts  of  justice,  £519.293;  miscellaneous 
serrloes,  £331,288";  payments  to  local  taxation 
accounts,  £9,824.286;  total  consolidated  fund 
services,  £39,41)3.304 ;— Army.  £26.840.000;  navy, 
£32.188.000;  civil  services.  £30,228,000;  old-a^e 
pensions,  £2.110,000;  customs  and  inland  reve* 
nue,  £3.320.000;  post-office  revenues,  £18,113,- 
000;  total  supply  sorvices,  £1 12,799.000:— total 
expenditure,  £  1 52,292..19.'>.  Iwliuling  hank  bal- 
ances and  various  receipts  and  payments  not 
classified  as  ordinary,  tiie  receipts  anA  issues  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  fiscal  year  1909  balanced 
at  £206.137,276. 


On  March  31,  1009,  the  gross  debt  stood  at 
£754,121,309.  against  £759,820,051  the  year  be- 
fore. Against  the  gross  debt  must  be  set  assets 
(including  £32,tJ67,U0O  in  Suez  Canal  shares) 
and  Exchequer  balances  amounting,  March  31, 
1009,  to  £43,510,589;  so  that  the  net  debt  on 
that  date  stood  at  £710,610,720.  The  net  debt 
on  March  31,  1010,  is  computed  to  stand  at 
about  £702,688,000. 

Kavy.  The  larger  vessels  of  the  effective  navy 
were  as  follows  in  1909: — First-class  battleships: 
2  of  11.800  tons  each;  6  of  12,950  tons;  6  of 
14.000  tons;  9  of  14,900  tons;  8  of  15,000  tons; 
8  of  16,360  tons;  2  of  16,500  tons;  1  of  17.900 
tons  {Dreadnought)  ;  3  of  18,600  tons; — second- 
class  battleships:  2  of  10,600  tons  each;  2  of 
11,040  tons;  1  of  12,350  tons;  6  of  14,160 
tons; — first-class  armored  cruisers:  10  of  9800 
tons  each;  6  of  10^60  tons;  6  of  12,000  tons; 
6  of  13,660  tons;  4  of  14,100  tons;  3  of  14.600 
tons;  3  of  17.260  tons.  In  1909  there  were 
building  3  first-class  battleships  of  19,250  toiu 
each,  one  of  20,250  tons,  2  of  21.000  tons,  and 
there  was  authorized  one  of  21.000  tons.  The 
number  and  displacement  of  effective  warships, 
built  and  building,  of  1000  or  more  tons,  and  of 
torpedo  craft  of  60  or  more  tons,  were  as  follows 
In  1000:  Battleships  of  10.000  tons  and  over: 
00,  of  41,450  tons;  armored  cruisers,  40,  of 
606,350  tons;  cruisers  over  6000  tons,  18,  of 
176,250  tons;  cruisers  6000  to  3000  tons,  48  of 
214,700  tons;  cruisers  3000  to  1000  tons,  24,  of 
51,675  tons;  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  168,  of 
81,366  tons;  torpedo-boats,  69,  of  15,014  tons; 
submarines,  07,  of  19,078  tons;  total,  494  war 
vessels,  aggregating  2.005,873  tons,  giving  to  the 
British  navy  first  place  among  the  navies  of 
the  world.  (See  Naval  Pboobess.)  The  naval 
expenditure  during  the  ten-year  period  ending 
March  31,  1910,  is  stated  at  $1,605,606,000. 

Abut.  The  British  army,  as  a  result  «f  the 
reorganization  following  ^he  passage  of  the 
"Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Act"  in  1008, 
is  organized  in  two  lines :  A  Regular  Army  with 
its  Reserve  and  Special  Reserve,  the  latter  cor- 
responding to  the  old  militia;  and  the  Territor- 
ial Forces  formed  from  the  Yeomanry  and  Volun- 
teers as  they  existed  when  the  reorganization 
took  place.  The  first  line  furnishes  the  garri- 
sons for  India,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  other 
places,  and  maintains  at  home  sufficient  troops 
to  supply  drafts  for  those  serving  abroad.  Fur- 
thermore in  the  first  line  are  always  maintained 
at  home  sufficient  troops  to  constitute  an  Ex- 
peditionary Force  which  would  be  brought  up 
to  war  strength  by  the  Reserve.  The  Special 
Reserve  is  designed  to  make  good  the  war  losses 
in  this  first  line.  The  Second  Line  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  home  defense,  hut  it  is  expected 
that  in  case  of  hostilities  trained  men  will  vol- 
unteer for  foreign  service.  Service  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  is  by  voluntary  enlistment  for  a  term 
of  12  years,  part  of  which,  as  specified  below, 
is  served  with  the  twlors  and  the  remainder  with 
the  Reserve.  The  prescribed  terms  of  active 
service  are:  Cavalry,  7  years;  Royal  Horse 
Artillery  and  Royal  Field  Artillery,  6  years 
(5000  for  3  years)  ;  Royal  Garrison  Artillery.  8 
years;  Foot  nuards  and  Line  Infantry,  7  years; 
Royal  EnjiineiTfl,  7  jvjirs.  On  completing  these 
periods  of  sorviee  a  soldier  serving  abroad  is 
liable  to  he  retained  with  the  colors  for  a  period 
not  exceedinc  one  year.  According  to  the  Army 
estimates  of  1909-10,  the  strength  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Regular  Army,  including 
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India,  u  compared  with  the  prericnu  year  was 
aa  folknrs; 


1909-10  1908-9 

Cavalry                                      20.110  20,182 

Royal  ArtUtery                          4S,6B9  49,019 

Royai  Snglneen                        9,793  9,Sfll 

InfantiT   149,797  151,584 

Army  Service  Corps                    6,8M  6.811 

Army  Medical  Corps                    4,968  4,969 

Colonial  and  Native  Indian 

CoPpB                                            8.804  8,4B1 

Departmental  Corps                     2,982  2,984 

Excess  Numbers                         1.300  1,700 

Total   253,004  258,281 


In  addition  there  were:  Permanent  Staff  of 
the  Territorial  force,  2813;  Staff  and  Depart- 
menta,  1926;  and  miscellaneous  establishments, 
1466,  making  the  grand  total  voted  183,200, 
exclusive  of  the  army  in  India.  The  army 
estimates  for  1909-10  gave  the  distribution  of 
the  total  establishmentB  as  follows:  Home, 
133,259;  Colonies.  Egypt,  etc.,  45,057;  India, 
76,000;  Total,  £54,325. 

The  fficpeditionuy  force  mentioned  would  con* 
aist  of  5366  officers  and  161,630  men,  which 
could  be  readily  mobilized  for  any  service.  Of 
this,  4992  officers  and  61,977  men  would  be 
drawn  from  the  regular  peace  establishment, 
including  reserve  officers,  while  the  reserve 
would  furnish  85,023  men.  From  the  special 
reserve  and  from  the  Territorial  force  would 
be  drawn  a  non-r»ulaT  contingent  amounting 
to  757  offloen  and  7360  men  and  7272  men  re- 
spectively. 

The  recruitment  of  the  Territorial  force  was 
very  active  in  1900  and  much  enthusiasm  was 
manifested,  a  recruiting  march  through  the  city 
of  London  on  May  16  leading  directly  to  the 
enlistment  of  600  men.  Training  camps  were 
held  at  many  places  and  considerable  progress 
was  reported.  The  army  estimates  for  1909-10 
gave  the  establishment  of  the  Territorial  force 
M  below,  to  which  ore  appended  figures  fw 
tiie'  strei^tii  m  January  I,  1008: 


Bstabllshment  Strength 

Cavalry   26,646  28,847 

Artillery                                     47,073  81,778 

Bnglneers  15,607  11,076 

Infantnr   801,807  128,684 

Army  Service  Corps   .*  9,018  5,781 

Medical  Coips                          16,486  9,418 

Veterinary  Service                       810  77 

Total   816,740  210,000 


On  Oetoher  1,  1000,  the  establishment  of  the 
Territorial  force  was  given  as  11,267  officers 
and  302,047  men,  while  the  strength  on  the 
same  date  was  9650  officers  and  260,404  men. 
The  Territorial  force  may  be  compared  with 
the  former  Volunteer  force,  which  in  the  three 
years  previous  to  its  disbandment  in  1908,  had 
enrolled  the  following  strength:  1905,  240,011; 
1906,  255,854;  and  1907,  250,786. 

The  general  staff  was  further  reorganized  by 
an  order  in  council  of  September  20,  1909,  and 
was  divided  into  two  main  groups  or  divisions, 
the  first  concerned  with  general  staff  duties  at 
the  War  Office  and  the  second  consisting  of  of- 
ficers distributed  in  commands  and  districts  to 
assist  in  every  way  in  promoting  general  mili- 
tary efficiency  as  well  as  with  certain  prescribed 
duties.  By  Royal  warrant  of  October  29,  1909, 
a  reorganizatitm  of  the  financial  system  of  the 


army  was  arranged  to  take  place  on  January  1, 
1910,  and  the  pay  services  and  cash  accounting 
of  the  army  commands  were  taken  over  by  the 
Army  Pay  Corps,  the  Army  Accounts  Depart- 
ment losing  some  of  its  importance. 

During  1900  a  number  of  important  steps  at- 
tending the  reorganization  of  the  previous  years 
were  ^ken.  In  order  to  solidify  the  mobiliza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  expeditionary 
force,  as  well  as  Its  triUning  in  time  of  peace, 
a  gradual  redistribution  of  peaoe  stations  was 
made.  Improvements  were  made  in  the  schema 
of  small  arms  practice  and  a  new  bayonet,  as 
well  as  improved  accoutrements,  was  issued. 
A  more  powerful  field  howitzer  was  issued  to 
the  artillery  and  a  reorganization  of  the  sys- 
tem of  cavalry  depots  and  remounts  was 
brought  about,  so  that  not  only  would  there  be 
six  cavalry  depots  for  the  reception  and  in- 
struction of  recruits,  but  these  would  be  the 
bpses  of  the  formation  of  fourteen  reserve  cav- 
alry regiments.  A  remount  system  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Germany  was  introduced  and 
a  number  of  changes  were  effected  in  the  artil- 
lery as  regards  its  organization.  The  expwli- 
tionary  force  was  of  course  the  main  object  in 
these  various  phases  of  reorganization,  as  it 
was  designed  to  represent  a  complete  and  fully 
organized  army  in  readinesi  for  action,  not 
the  maximum  organisation  tomtrds  which  the 
nation  was  aiming.  Therefore  attentitm  was 
also  paid  to  the  fecial  Reserve,  in  large  part 
favored  by  the  militiamen,  who  during  1008 
and  1900  took  transfer  to  the  new  branch. 
This  branch  was  designed  to  make  good  the 
wastage  of  the  first  six  months  of  a  war.  Prog- 
ress was  made  In  the  development  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial force,  though  naturaJly  there  was  con- 
siderable crudenesB  in  the  organization  and 
in  the  personnel,  but  a  marked  improrement 
over  the  previous  year  was  to  be  noted,  the 
various  county  associations  and  the  officers 
and  recruits  manifesting  considerable  Interest 
in  the  work.  The  staff  and  divisional  organ!- 
ration  was  in  progress  of  organizaUon,  with 
regular  or  ex-regular  officers  as  comraaa- 
ders  and  principal  staff  officers.  Manten- 
vres  were  held  during  the  summer  at  Salisbury 
Plain  and  Aldershot,  two  yeomanry  brigades 
being  assembled  at  the  former  place,  and  a 
Territorial  division  at  the  latter.  The  format 
tion  of  various  reserves  of  officers  was  also 
prosecuted  during  the  year,  the  General  Re- 
serve and  the  Special  Reserve  being  formally 
organized  and  provision  made  for  small  allow- 
ances to  them.  An  officers'  training  corps, 
though  not  forming  a  part  of  the  army,  was 
evolved  out  of  the  cadet  corps  and  university 
corps,  and  was  arranged  to  be  officially  super- 
vised by  the  general  staff  at  the  War  Office. 

The  army  estimates  gave  the  following  total 
strength  of  officers  and  men  in  the  n^mental 
establishment  of  the  Army,  Army  Reserve, 
Special  Rcscrrcs,  and  Territorial  Forces,  all 
ranks.     (See  next  page). 

The  army  estimates  for  1909-10  amounted 
to  £27,435,000,  or  a  decrease  of  £24,000  as 
compared  with  1908-9  (£27.459,000). 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  the  King,  acting  throu^i  his  minis- 
ters. The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  the 
Parlian^ent,  a  body  of  two  chambers,  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
latter  consists  of  670  elected  members.  The 
King  in  1909  was  Edward  VII..  who  was  bom 
November  9,  1841,  and  ascended  the  throne 
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Bstabllahmdnts  Effectives 

1909-10  1908-9     Jan.  1,  '09 

ReKular  Forces  (Regimental),  Rome  and  Colonial  (Indudlntr  Regu- 
lar EstabUahment  of  8i>eclal  Reserves)                                    188,991  170,nB  188,252 

Cdonlal  and  Native  Indian  Corps                                                   8.004  8.461  8.060 

Army  Reserve                                                                                    187.000  142,000  134.110 

Bpeclal  Reserves  (excluding  Regular  Establishment)                           90,664  80,301  67,780 

HUltla,  United  Kingdom      7,164 

Renerve  Dlvtelon                                                                      1.650  2.000  1,704 

Channel  Islands                                                                       8,168  S-.ieS  2.9R4 

"      Malta.  Bermuda,  and  Bermuda  Volunteers                                 8,868  2,862  2,660 

Terrttorlal  Force                                                                                815.716'!  «iiam  ma  Q77 

Isle  of  Man  Volunteers                                                                     126  J  "■•"^ 

Officers'  Training  Corps  (OOlcers  and  Permanent  Staff)                        788   418 

Total  Home  and  Colonial  BstabUshmenta                                    788,964  728,455  608,517 

Reerular  Forces  (Reslmental)  on  Indian  Bstablisbment                      76,utt9  76,156  76,590 

Total                                                                                               804,973  799,610  680,107 


January  22,  1901.   The  heir  apparent  ia  Qeorge,  lands  for  small  holdings  and  allotments,  which 

Prince  of  Wales,  born  June  3,  1865.    At  the  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1908.  Another 

end  of  1009  those  of  the  King's  ministers  who  achievement  of  the  Liberal  government  in  1907 

form  the  Cabinet   (formed  April,  1908)   were  was  the  settlement  at  the  close  of  that  year 

as  follows:     Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  impending  strike  on  the  British  rail- 

of  the  Treasury,  Herbert  Henry  Asquith;  Lord  ways  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Lloyd-Georse, 

High  Chancellor,  Lord  Lorehum;  Lord  Preai-  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.   He  es- 

dent  of  the  Council,  Viscount  Wolverhampton;  tablished  conciliation  boards  to  decide  on  ques- 

Lord  Privy  Seal,  Earl  of  Crewe;  First  Lord  tions  of  wages,  hours,  etc.,  between  the  mas- 

of  the  Admiralty,  Bef^nald  M*Kenna;— Secre-  ten  and  the  men.    The  plan  was  adopted  by 

taries  of  State:   for  Home  Affairs,  Herbert  many  of  the  railroads  and  worked  successfully. 

John  Gladstone;  Foreign  Affairs,  Sir  Edward  In  1908  the  Port  of  London  act  created  a  port 

Grey;  Oolonies,  Earl  of  Crewe;  War,  Richard  authority  which   should  purchase  and  henoe- 

Burdott  Haldane;   India,  Viscount  Morley  of  forth  manage  the  London  docks.    Among  other 

Blackburn;— Chancellor     of     the     Exchequer,  measures  of  that  year  were  the  law  eatablish- 

Cavid  Lloyd-George;   Secretary  for  Scotland,  ing  an  eight-hour  day  !n  the  coal  mines,  and 

Lord  Pentland;   Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  the  Children's  act,  creating  a  juvenile  court 

Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Augustine  Birrell;  Post-  ftnd  containing  many  other  clauses,  all  looking 

master-General,  Sydney  Buxton; — ^Presidents  of  to  the  prevention  tn  cruelty  to  children  and  the 

committees  of  the  Council:   Board  of  Trade,  better  provision  for  their  health  and  safety; 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill;  Local  Government  but  the  chief  measure  In  the  field  of  social 

Board,  John  Bums;  Board  of  Agriculture,  Earl  and   industrial   legislation  was  the  Old  Age 

Carrington;  Board  of  Education,  Walter  Bun-  Pensions  act  of  1908,  by  which  all  persons  of 

oiman; — Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  70  and  over,  with  the  exception  of  lunatics, 

Herbert  Samuel;  First  C<mmussioner  of  Works,  criminals,  aliens   and  those  benefiting  under 

Lewia  Vernon  Harcourt.  the  Poor  Law  Relief,  are  entitled  to  a  pension 

of  S  a.  ($1.26)  a  week  if  their  incomes  do  not 

Wt  TviBv  exceed  $167.60  a  year.  (See  Old  Aob  Pensioivs.) 

UiBTOBT  IgQg  legislation  of  this  same  class  comprised 
InTBODtJcnoN.  The  Parliamentary  crisis  at  a  Labor  Exchanges  act,  a  Trade  Boards  act 
the  close  of  the  year  1909  marked  the  end  of  Housing  and  Town-Planning  act.  Development 
four  years  of  Liberal  rule.  In  January,  1906,  act,  and  other  meaauree,  which  will  be  noted  in 
the  Liberals  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  the  following  para^aphs.  As  to  the  exclusion 
came  into  power  with  an  effective  majority,  of  the  Chinese  labor  from  South  Africa,  the  Lib- 
for,  although  there  was  a  Liberal  government  eral  policy  was  successfully  carried  out,  and 
from  1892  to  I89S,  its  majority  was  precarious,  by  the  close  of  1009  very  few  of  the  CSiinese 
depending  wholly  on  the  Irish  vote.  The  pro-  laborers  were  left  in  the  Rand, 
gramme  on  which  it  assumed  power  In  1B06  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberals  failed 
comprised  the  following  policies:  The  exelu-  to  cftrry  through  the  two  leading  features 
sion  of  Chinese  labor  irora  the  Transvaal,  the  of  their  programme.  The  Education  bills 
amendment  of  the  Licensing  and  Education  of  1906  and  1908  were  alike  unsuccessful^ 
acts,  the  maintenance  of  free  trade,  and  the  and  the  Licensing  bill  of  1908  was  also  re- 
carrying  out  of  a  thorough-going  plan  of  in-  jected.  A  large  part  of  the  Liberal  energies 
dustrial  and  social  legislation.  In  the  last-  had  been  concentrated  on  these  unsuccessful 
named  field  it  achieved  in  1906  the  passage  of  measures,  which,  down  to  the  beginning  of  1909, 
the  Trades  Disputes  act,  which  established  the  were  the  chief  matters  of  Parliamentary  dis- 
principle  that  any  act  lawful  for  an  Individual  cussion.  In  edncation  the  Liberals  aimed  at 
was  also  lawful  for  a  combination  and  which  popular  control  of  rate-aided  schools  and  the 
legalized  picketing  and  gave  immunity  to  trade  abolition  of  religious  tests  for  teachers.  As 
union  funds;  the  passage  of  the  Workmen's  Com-  to  the  liquor  traflic  they  sought  to  assert  the 
pensation  act,  amending  the  existing  law  and  principle  of  State  supremacy.  The  rejection 
extending  compensation  for  injuries  to  many  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  these  and  other  meas* 
new  claflses;  and  the  passage  of  measures  for  ures  of  social  and  industrial  reform  led  to 
Improving  the  system  of  reporting  accidents  in  much  sharp  discussion  and  to  Liberal  demands 
the  industries,  'securing  the  better  treatment  for  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  the  Upper 
of  crews  on  board  ships,  etc.  In  1907  was  House.  Such  in  brief  was  the  record  of  the 
passed  the  Small  Holdings  act,  designed  for  the  first  three  years  of  Liberal  rule.  In  the  ae- 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase  or  lease  of  count  that  follows,  the  budget  dispute,  lead- 
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tug  as  it  did  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
u3  the  great  political  contest  at  the  close  of 
1900  on  uic  eve  of  the  general  election,  will  be 
treated  first,  and  the  other  events  of  the  year 
will  be  given  in  succeeding  paragraphs. 

Tub  Budget.  By  far  the  moat  important 
ieaues  in  internal  politics  during  the  year  were 
raised  by  the  Budget.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  introduced  the 
Budget  with  a  speech  on  April  29.  The  deficit 
amounted  to  about  £16,500,000.  This  was  due 
first  to  the  cost  of  the  social  legislation  which 
had  gone  into  effect  or  would  be  proposed.  The 
Old  Age  Pension  law,  which  had  passed  in  1908 
and  had  brought  relief  to  a  great  majority  of 
the  indigent  persons  over  70  years  of  age,  had 
introduced  a  serious  item  of  expense,  which 
had  to  be  met  out  of  ordinary  revenue,  for  it 
was  a  permanent  charge;  and  it  would  involve 
heavier  expense  after  two  years,  when  the  per- 
sons assisted  under  the  Poor  Law  would  be 
eligible  to  pensions.  Other  social  legislation 
contemplated  by  the  government  Included  a 
trade  boards  bill,  designed  to  put  an  rad  to  the 
abuses  in  the  sweated  industries;  a  bill  for 
the  creation  of  labor  exchanges  to  bring  em- 
ployers and  employees  together;  a  plan  for 
workingmen's  insurance;  a  measure  for  affor- 
estation and  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture. The  Opposition  in  general  did  not  attack 
these  expenditures,  although  a  number  of 
economists  were  opposed  to  old  age  pensions 
and  to  certain  of  the  Budget  measures..  The 
point  at  issue  was  the  means  of  raising  the 
revenue.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Conservatives 
the  basis  of  the  new  taxation  should  be  tariff 
reform,  especially  a  protective  system,  or  at 
least  one  that  horded  the  groundwork  for  a 
new  fiscal  policy.  Their  chief  argument  hith- 
erto had  been  that  the  maximum  returns  had 
been  reached  under  the  present  free  trade  sys- 
tem, and  that  any  further  increase  of  revenue 
could  be  secured  only  by  means  of  import  du- 
ties. Mr.  Lloyd-George's  taxation  scheme  was 
a  defiance  of  this  protectionist  argument. 
Without  departing  from  the  system  of  free 
trade,  it  found  new  sources  of  revenue  either 
by  new  taxes  or  by  an  increase  in  the  present 
taxes.  It  would  block  the  protectionist  pro- 
gramme effectually  if,  without  unduly  burden- 
ing the  taxpayers,  revenues  could  be  raised  to 
meet  the  deficit  without  recourse  to  customs 
duties.  Much  of  the  bitterness  in  the  discus- 
sion of  tite  Budget  was  due  to  this  cause,  as 
well  as  to  the  fact  that  the  proposals  seemed 
socialistic  and  in  certain  cases  to  discriminate 
against  classes.  The  essential  point,  accord- 
ing to  Liberal  interpretation,  was  the  removal 
of  social  injustice.  On  the  Conservative  side 
the  principle  of  indirect  taxation  was  upheld 
and  the  tendency  toward  state  socialism  in  the 
Liberal  proposals  was  condemned.  The  means 
of  raising  revenue  proposed  by  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  may  be  summarized  as  follows;  First, 
OS  .to  the  matter  of  debt  reduction.  During 
the  last  three  years  the  liberal  government 
had  succeeded  in  reducing  the  public  debt  with 
great  rapidity,  and  it  was  feared  that  this  re- 
duction, in  view  of  the  present  deficit,  would 
be  suspended,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
clipquiT's  plun  withdraw  only  a  small  portion 
from  the  funds  that  were  to  be  applied  to  debt 
reduction,  namolv,  £3,000,000  ( subsequently 
£3,500,000).  Tliis  would  reduce  the  amount 
to  be  made  good  by  a  new  taxation  from  £16,- 


500,000  to  £13,500,000,  The  revenues  for 
meeting  this  balance  of  the  deficit  were  to  be 
obtained  from  three  sources  of  taxation:  The 
luxuries  of  the  masses,  excess  of*  wealtbi  and 
monopoly.  These  included  increased ,  duties  on 
spirits  and  tobacco,  the  former  being  expected 
to  raise  £1,600,000  and  the  latter  £1,900,000. 
The  dealers  immediately  put  up  the  price  on 
spirits  and  tobacco  sufficiently  not  only  to  equal 
the  tax  but  to  yield  a  profit.  As  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  property,  the  income  tax  on  all  un- 
earned incomes  and  on  all  incomes  over  £3000 
was  increased  and  a  super-tax  was  levied  on  all 
Incomes  of  more  than  £6000.  The  estimated  in- 
crease from  the  income  tax  for  1009-10  was  £3,* 
000,000,  and  from  the  super-tax  £500,000.  In- 
creased succession  duties  were  levied  on  great 
fortunes.  The  existing  duties  brought  in  £18,- 
600,000;  those  proposed  were  estimated  to  yield 
£2,860,000;  in  addition,  estates  of  £5000  or 
less  were  to  pay  no  more  than  before,  but  a 
more  rapidly  progressive  tax  was  imposed  on 
estates  between  £6000  and  £1,000,000,  reach- 
ing  the  maximum  figure  of  15  per  cent,  for  the 
latter.  As  to  monopolies  the  government  pro- 
posed to  increEUe  greatly  the  price  for  liquor 
licenses,  raisiiw  their  yield  by  £2,600,000. 
The  principle  of  this  increase  was  the  same  as 
that  underlying  the  Licensing  bill  which  was 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1908,  that 
is  to  say,  the  principle  that  the  license  to  sell 
liquor  is  not  a  permanent  property  right,  but 
a  privilege  that  can  be  taken  away  at  will  by 
the  stato.  By  inserting  this  clause  in  the 
Budget  it  became  a  fiscal  measure  and  could 
not  be  rejected  by  the  Lords  without  raising 
a  constitutional  question. 

Another  very  important  and  critical  point  was 
the  tax  on  land  values.  Here,  too,  the  Lords  had 
shown  hostility.  There  was  proposed  first  a  val- 
uation of  the  selling  price  of  all  lands,  and  on  this 
basis  four  taxes  were  planned:  First,  a  tax 
on  increment  value,  that  is,  the  increase  in 
the  sito  Talus  which  the  land  has  acquired; 
second,  a  tax  on  the  site  value  of  nndevekiped 
land;  third,  a  reversion  tax  on  benefits  ao^u- 
ing  to  the  lessor  on  the  termination  of  a  lease; 
fourth,  a  tax  on  mineral  rights,  which  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  government's  earlier  proposal 
of  a  tax  on  "  ungotten  minerals."  The  revised 
estimate  of  the  yield  from  these  four  sources 
was  only  £600,000,  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
increment  taxes  would  grow  more  productive 
as  time  went  on.  These  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  Opposition's  attack.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  accused  of  discriminating  against 
the  land,  and  the  Opposition,  representing 
largely  the  wealthy  classes,  saw  in  this  plan 
a  design  to  shift  the  burdens  of  taxation  from 
the  producing  classes  to  the  possessors  of 
wealth.  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  proposals  were 
fully  supported  by  the  Government.  The  above 
items  were  the  chief  ones,  but  the  proposals 
also  included  increased  stamp  duties.  The  fol- 
lowing table  recapitulates  these  items  and  the 
amounts  which  they  were  expected  to  yield,  ao* 
cording  to   the  revised  estimates  of  October: 


From  the  debt  reduction  fund  £9,600,000 

Increased  duly  on  spirits   800,000 

Increased  duty  on  tobacco   1.900.000 

Super-tax  ana  increased  Income  tax...  3.200,000 

Increased  succession  duty   4.150.000 

Increased  price  of  liquor  licenses   2.100,000 

I.and  duties   600,000 

Increased  stamp  duty    900,000 
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In  the  debate  tbat  immediately  followed  the 
preeentation  of  the  Budget  on  May  3  and  4  the 
Opposition  denounced  the  abolition  of  the  sink- 
ii^  fund,  saying  that  it  would  lead  to  extrava^ 
ganee.  They  declared  that  the  tax  on  vacant 
lands  would  harass  the  people  who  wislied  to 
sell  them,  that  the  princip^  of  the  unearned 
increment  was  unsound,  that  the  new  taxes 
imposed  on  the  rich  were  likely  to  drive  capital 
out  of  England,  that  the  new  income  tax  would 
be  evaded  and  was  inquiBitorial ;  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  laying  a  heavy  burden  on  English 
beer,  but  not  on  foreign  beer.  As  to  the  charge 
that  it  was  attacking  landed  property  and 
inclining  to  socialism,  the  Government  replied 
that  it  was  idle  to  call  a  tax  on  the  iinearned 
increment  revolutionary,  for  the  policy  was 
actually  applied  In  many  Continental  centres 
and  with  success,  and  that  the  Conservatives, 
if  they  came  to  power,  would  be  sure  to  adopt 
the  new  taxes  to  which  they  were  now  object- 
ing. Moreover,  if  capital  should  be  driven 
out  the  government  asked  to  vhat  country 
eould  it  fly,  for  all  countries  at  the  present  time 
were  hard  pressed  in  the  matter  of  raising  reve- 
nues and  were  levying  heavy  taxes. 

In  the  Commons  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  new  license  duties  in  the  Finance  bill  was 
carried  on  May  10.  By  this  brewers  would 
pay  only  two  and  three-fourths  d.  per  barreL 
The  Government  in  reply  to  criticism  that  this 
bore  heavily  on  industry  said  that  already 
liquor  dealers  were  preparing  to  charge  £20,- 
000,000  to  meet  a  levy  of  only  £4,000,u<j0.  Tbe 
duties  on  imported  beer  were  allowed  on  May 
11,  and  at  ine  same  time  the  excise  duty  of 
3d.  on  the  pound  for  liquor  sold  in  clubs. 
Among  the  specific  objections  advanced  against 
the  details  of  the  Finance  bill,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  The  land  tax  was  criti- 
cised as  invidious.  It  was  said  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  taxing  land  differently  from  any 
other  kind  of  property.  Tbe  tax  on  "ungotten 
mineraia"  was  mercilessly  ridiculed,  and  after 
a  time  this  was  withdrawn  by  the  government. 
The  increase  of  the  income  tax  on  incomes  of 
over  £5000  was  condemned  as  preparing  the 
way  for  an  intolerable  extension.  To  questions 
raised  in  regard  to  stamp  duties  the  Govern- 
ment replied  that  the  charge  was  less  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  It  had  been 
said  against  them  that  they  doubled  the  duties 
on  transfer  of  property.  The  estate  duty,  the 
increased  settlement  duty  and  the  other  death 
duties  were  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  May  20,  and  a  few  days  later  the  customs 
duty  and  additional  excise  on  spirits,  the  in- 
creased excise  on  tobacco,  the  duty  on  motor 
spirits,  the  increased  duties  on  licenses,  and 
the  provisions  as  to  land  valuation  were  also 
carried.  In  the  debate  on  June  7  the  Budget 
was  attacked  for  introducing  oppressive  con- 
flscation,  raising  more  money  than  was  needed, 
violatinff  the  principle  of  taxation  for  revenue 
only,  distributing  the  burden  unfairly  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  imperiling  the  interests 
of  certain  classes  and  trades,  for  example  hotel 
keepers,  restaurant  keepers,  distillers,  land- 
owners, small  cultivators,  insurance  companies, 
friendly  societies  which  had  invested  in  mort- 
gages and  ground  rents,  tradesmen  and  working 
people  who  had  invested  in  small  house  prop- 
erties, men  interested  in  land  development  near 
towns,  etc.  Tbe  measure  was  condemned  as 
socialistic  and  the  real  authors  were  said  to 


be  Mr.  Snowden  and  the  Labor  party.  The 
general  defense  was  that  it  found  money  with- 
out adding  to  tbe  duties  on  the  necessaries  of 
life  and  that  it  taxed  superfluities.  It  was 
denied  that  capital  would  leave  the  country 
on  account  of  these  impositions.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  a  blow  at  fiscal  form  and 
it  was  frankly  approved  as  a  triumph  of  free 
trade.  The  Opposition's  amendment  for  the 
rejection  of  the  measure  was  lost  by  360  to 
209.  In  place  of  the  clause  taxing  "ungotten 
minerals,  the  Premier  announced  on  August 
11  that  tbe  Government  offered  a  duty  of  five 
per  cent,  on  mineral  rents.  The  objections  to 
the  death  duties  were  brought  out  in  a  debate 
in  September.  The  chief  complaint  was  that 
they  were  paid  out  of  capital  and  would  greatly 
complicate  settlements.  The  super-tax  of  6d. 
per  pound  on  incomes  of  over  £5000  was  con- 
demned by  some  for  its  discrimination  against 
a  small  class,  but  Mr.  Balfour  declared  that 
by  comparison  with  the  other  features  of  the 
Ctovemment  prt^amme  it  was  not  objection- 
able. This  at  least  came  out  of  income,  he 
said,  whereas  the  death  duties  came  ont  of 
capital.  The  only  proper  measure  was  a  tax 
on  imports,  but  as  the  Government  would  not 
consent  to  this,  he  did  not  think  the  super-tax 
a  bad  alternative.  The  Government  was  also 
criticised  for  its  inroad  on  the  sinking  fund, 
and  this  criticism  was  renewed  when  Mr.  As- 

auith  on  October  29  moved  a  further  reduc- 
ion  of  £600,000  b^tmd  the  £3,000,000  already 
demanded.  When  criticised  for  not  judging 
the  amount  more  nearly  in  the  first  place,  he 
said  that  he  had  expected  from  the  beginning 
that  he  might  require  even  a  million  in  addi- 
tion, but  that  less  was  necessary  owing  to  the 
greater  yield  from  the  death  duties  than  had 
been  expected.  From  whiskey,  on  the  con- 
trary, less  was  returned  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  people 
were  curtailing  their  consumption.  In  general 
the  Government  was  blamed  for  extravagance. 
Despite  their  promises  of  economy  they  had 
raised  expenses  in  four  years  from  £161,760,- 
000  to  £162,600,000. 

Debates  on  the  Fisance  Bnx.  Tbe  bill 
was  in  the  committee  stage  from  June  21  to 
October  6.  A  great  many  important  modifica- 
tions were  then  introduced  by  the  Government, 
The  delmtes  on  this  important  measure  during 
the  month  of  November  down  to  the  day  when 
Lord  Lansdowne  moved  its  rejection  in  the 
Lords,  thus  raising  one  of  the  most  sralous 
issues  in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the 
country  for  many  years,  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized. On  November  4,  Mr.  Redmond,  as 
spokesman  for  the  Nationalist  party,  announced 
that  although  the  members  of  his  party 
favored  the  land  taxes,  they  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  license  duties  and  the  increase 
of  the  whiskey  duty.  They  intended  therefore 
to  abstain  from  voting  in  the  coming  election. 
They  would  not,  however,  support  the  action 
of  the  Lords  in  the  impending  constitutional 
crisis.  Much  as  they  objected  to  these  meas- 
ures, they  considered  the  Budget  a  less  serious 
evil  than  the  threatened  disruption  of  the  con- 
stitution through  the  action  of  the  Lords.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  a  temperate 
speech  on  this  occasion  in  which  he  congratu- 
lated the  House  on  having  put  through  to  its 
present  stage  so  complex  a  measure  and  with- 
out having  had  recourse  to  closure.   Hie  main 
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point,  he  said,  was  that  the  Gorernment  faced 
a  deficit  of  over  £16,000,000  this  year  and 
would  need  more  money  next  year.    The  Op- 

eosition  bad  objected  to  every  tax  that  would 
ring  in  money.  Tliey  favored,  be  believed,  a  tax 
on  the  forei^nier,  but  that  was  the  most  foolish 
of  all  suggestions  that  had  been  made.  He  de- 
clared Uiat  in  the  present  Budget  his  party 
had  provided  revenue  for  objects  that  would 
insure  the  security  of  the  State  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  and  by  means  that  would 
remove  the  burdens  from  industry  and  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  every  class.  Mr.  Bal- 
four declared  that  this  was  not  the  proper 
time  for  the  discussion  of  tariff  reform,  but 
that  he  wished  to  make  one  point  clear:  The 
Opposition  firmly  believed  that  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  Government  proposals  and 
tariff  reform  was  that  while  the  former  was 
misohlevous,  the  latter  would  benefit  the  whole 
oommunity,  and  especially  the  worlcing  classes. 
He  denied  the  charge  that  tariff  reform  would 
throw  upon  the  working  classes  burdens  which 
would  otherwise  be  borne  by  the  rich.  The 
main  objection  to  the  Budget  was  not  the  taxes 
which  it  levied  on  the  rich,  but  the  arbitrary 
selection  of  the  kind  of  property  to  be  taxed. 
The  Chancellor  declared  in  effect  -to  one  man 
that  although  he  had  ffiOOO  a  year  he  would 
be  let  off,  but  to  another  man  having  exactly 
the  same  Income,  but  drawn  from  a  different 
kind  of  property,  that  he  must  pay  a  special 
eontrilmtlon.  This  was  an  indefensible  sys- 
tem. The  Budget  was  socialistic,  said  Mr.  Bal- 
four, inasmuch  as  it  struck  at  the  security  of 
property.  "  We  hold  that  for  an  industrial 
community  with  numerous  rivals  around  us  H 
is  madness  to  tamper,  as  the  present  Govern- 
ment are  doing,  with  the  rights  of  property. 
The  Government  are  destrwing  oonfidenee,  and 
with  confidence  they  are  destroying  enterprise 
and  initiative.  .  .  .  They  are  making  it 
more  difficult  for  this  country  to  engage  with 
success  in  the  great  industrial  flgbt  which  is 
going  to  be  the  great  question  of  modern  na- 
tional politics."  Mr.  A8<|uith,  the  Premier, 
declared  that  the  Opposition  were  '*  battling 
with  ghosts  and  fighting  shadows  of  their  own 
creation."  He  made  light  of  the  familiar  bug- 
bear that  the  taxes  would  drive  out  capital. 
The  Opposition  desired  a  tariff  which  would 

?lace  the  burden  upon  the  necessaries  of  life, 
he  Government  scheme  taxed  values  which 
came  from  monopolies  and  were  not  the  fruit 
of  individual  exertions.  The  bill  would  be 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  the  sole  con- 
stitutional authority  in  matters  of  national 
finance.  The  greater  issue  would  then  arise  as 
to  the  continued  supremacjr  of  that  House  in 
view  of  the  threatened  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  was  known  at  this  time  that  the 
bill  would  be  rejected  by  the  upper  HouK  on 
the  ground  that  they  ought  not  to  pass  a 
measure  of  this  nature  until  the  country  had 
been  consulted.  On  November  16,  Lord  Lana- 
downe  gave  notice  in  tlie  upper  Uouae  that  he 
would  introduce  a  motion  to  this  effect  when 
the  bill  came  up  for  a  second  reading.  As  the 
crisis  approached,  important  speeches  were 
made  outside  Parliament  by  the  leading  men  of 
both  parties,  including  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Bal- 
four, Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  and  many  others.  The  final  debate 
began  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday,  No- 


vember 22,  when  the  motion  for  the  rejeetion 
of  the  Budget  was  introduced. 

This  day's  session  is  tlie  most  important  in  the 
history  of  Parliament  since  the  rejection  of  the 
Home  Rule  bill  of  1893;  and  there  were  but  two 
other  Parliamentary  crises  to  be  compared 
with  it  in  a  period  of  nearly  eighty  years, 
namely,  the  Reform  bill  of  1831  and  the  Rep- 
resent&titm  of  the  People  bill  of  1884.  The 
House  was  crowded  ana  there  jna  every  si^ 
that  the  importance  of  the  issue  was  fully  ap- 
preciated. There  was,  however,  little  excite- 
ment and  the  proceedings  went  on  with  a  delib- 
eration and  dignity  that  contrasted  with  the 
bustle  which  characterized  the  lower  House 
on  similar  occasions.  Lord  Crewe,  on  behalf 
of  the  government,  merely  moved  that  the  bill 
be  read  a  second  time.  Lord  Lansdowne  there- 
upon introduced  the  motion,  "  That  this  House 
is  not  justified  in  giving  its  consent  to  the  bill 
until  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  country."  In  his  speech  on  behalf  of 
the  motion  he  advanced  the  following  argu- 
ments: The  attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  that  they  could  not  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  consenting  to  the  bill  until  they 
knew  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  people  that 
it  should  become  a  law.  Apparently  the  gov- 
ernment supporters  wished  the  bill  to  be  put 
through  without  debate,  as  if  It  were  a  non- 
eontentious  matter  of  ordinary  departmental 
routine.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  authority 
that  prevented  the  House  of  Lords  from 
amending  or  rejecting  the  bill,  and  he  chal- 
lenged its  supporters  to  cite  any  such  authority. 
The  course  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  un- 
usual, but  this  was  an  unusual  Budget.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  dispense  with  their  constitutional  privi- 
lege. The  riffht  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject 
a  flnanoe  bill  was  recognized  in  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  In  1080  and 
it  existed  to-day.  The  Bouse  of  Commons  it- 
self  was  guilty  of  a  new  departure  in  its  prac- 
tice of  tacking  to  finance  bills  all  sorte  of 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them 
through.  The  present  bill  was  a  jumble  of 
financial  proposals  and  the  House  of  Lords 
was  told  that  it  could  not  change  a  single  word 
in  it.  It  was  told  that  it  could  not  deal  with 
the  ouestion  of  land  valuation  because  it  was 
incluaed  in  a  finance  bill.  Yet  the  competence 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  matter  was  shown 
by  their  rejecting  tha  Scottish  Land  Valuation 
bill  of  1907.  In  1908  the  Lords  rejected  the  Li- 
censing bill.  The  present  bill  cynically  put 
forth  proposals  baaed  on  the  very  principle 
which  the  Lords  had  denied.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  could  graft  on  the  Finance  bill  a 
Licensing  bill  and  a  Valuation  bill,  what  would 
prevent  their  grafting  also  a  Home  Rule  bill? 
Under  the  circumstances  it  was  the  clear  duty 
of  the  Lords  not  to  decide  on  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  bill,  but  to  insist  that  before  it 
became  a  law  the  opinion  of  the  voters  should 
be  taken  upon  it.  In  regard  to  the  income  tax 
he  wished  to  know  what  had  become  of  the 
reserve  upon  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer relied  for  national  needs,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  death  duties,  he  said  that  they  went 
far  beyond  the  point  at  which  they  endangered 
the  home  and  family  fortunes.  Ha  condemned 
the  licensing  proposals  as  bad  finance,  as  well 
as  bad  temperance  policy,  interminable  liti- 
gation would  result  from  the  land  tax  and 
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Taluation  clauses  and  the  State  would  be  in-  strained  to  vote  against  Lord  Lansdowne.  It 
Tolved  in  wholesale  land-jobbing  transactions,  was  better  to  accept  the  Budget  than  to  pre- 
'Es  characterized  the  land  taxes  as  unjust  and  cipitate  this  conBtitutional  issue,  nor  did  he 
unproductive,  as  taxing  the  people  on  what  believe  that  protection  was  the  best  weapon 
they  did  not  have,  as  taxing  the  same  people  to  be  uaed  ajtainst  Socialiam.  Other  notable 
over  and  over  again,  as  discriminating  against  speeches  were  those  of  lord  Kosebery  and  Lord 
•  particubr  class,  as  obstmoting  the  land  Milner  on  November  24.  Lord  Roaebery  re- 
mar  Icet,  and  as  bawd  on  a  soeialiatic  fallacy,  peated  the  opinions  which  he  had  previously 
As  to  the  traditional  policy  of  free  imports,  expressed  and  which  prevented  his  voting  for 
he  declared  that  the  country  was  falling  behind  Lord  Lansdowne's  motion.  As  to  the  distinO' 
other  countries  every  day  and  that  this  iso-  tion  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  drew  between 
lation  was  increasing.  He  concluded  by  re-  the  law  and  the  constitution,  the  practice  of 
nindiiig  the  House  that  they  were  not  ren-  centuries  in  the  matter  of  letting  money  pass 
dering  »  final  verdict  on  the  bill,  bad  as  it  through  had  not  been  quite  unbroken.  The 
was.  Budget  of  1894,  though  objectionable,  passed 
In  the  Lord  Cbanoellor*B  reply  he  made  a  through  without  opposition,  but  he  thought 
distinction  between  the  legiJ  and  constitutional  that  the  House  of  Lords  at  that  time  might 
a^ect  of  the  question,  saying  that  while  the  have  had  in  view  the  particular  position  of  the 
House  eould  reject  the  Finance  bill  under  the  lower  House.  The  House  might  reject  the  bill 
law,  it  could  not  do  so  constitutionally.  Such  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  serve  the  inter- 
action bad  not  been  taken  for  centuries.  In  ests  of  the  country.  There  was  one  unqnestion- 
Important  matters  the  country  was  governed  able  principle  of  the  constitution,  namely,  no 
by  precedent  more  than  by  law.  He  denied  taxation  without  representation.  The  Lords 
that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  so-called  were  accused  of  holding  enormous  quantities 
tacking  of  certain  measures  to  the  Finance  bill,  of  land.  Tliis  land  was  taxed  abundantly  and 
The  fact  that  the  government  had  brought  in  a  without  a  word  or  a  vote.  It  was  an  indis- 
Licensing  hill  in  1808  was  no  reason  why  tht^  pensable  condition  to  the  ez«vise  of  any  dor- 
should  not  Increase  existing  laws.  That  was  mant  power  that  the  elreumstances  must  be 
a  bill  dealing  with  a  particular  subject.  This  exceptional  and  that  the  nation  must  be  behind 
was  a  bill  providing  revenues  for  the  year.  it.  He  believed  that  the  Budget  was  of  vital 
Although  small  bills  dealing  with  money  mat-  importance  and  that  it  poisoned  the  sources 
ters  might  have  been  rejected  by  the  Lords,  of  national  supremacy,  but  the  strength,  effl- 
^ey  had  never  taken  such  a  course  in  regard  ciency,  and  power  of  the  second  Chamber  was 
to  bills  providing  for  the  year.  Such  a  bill  had  more  vital.  The  measure  before  the  House  was 
never  been  touched.  The  Crown  addressed  the  exceedingly  dangerous.  It  seemed  both  crude 
House  of  Commons  alone  in  asking  for  supplies  and  vindictive.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ez- 
and  never  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House  of  chequer  had  brought  forward  260  amendments 
Comnums  always  passed  the  money  resolutions  to  it  on  the  report  stage.  It  had  already  done 
and  without  the  authority  of  the  Lords.  The  great  damage  and  destrtmd  c<mfldenee.  Vast 
House  of  Commons  had  the  power  of  the  purse,  sums  formerly  invested  in  this  country  were 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  that  House  had  seeking  investment  elsewhere.  Every  kind  of 
they  been  confronted  with  a  question  resulting  commercial  enterprise  was  blocked.  If  the 
from  the  stoppage  of  supplies.  At  the  present  Lansdowne  motion  could  refer  the  subject  to 
erisis  the  Lords  were  directly  invading  the  the  nation  without  danger  of  their  mixing  it 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the  privileges  of  up  with  other  issues  he  would  rejoice,  but  in 
the  Commons.  The  latter  were  asked  to  sur-  a  general  election  the  question  of  an  unreformed 
render  the  power  of  tba  purse.  Such  a  course  second  Chamber  would  certainly  be  associated 
would  favnsfer  enormous  power  to  the  House  with  all  the  Budget  questions.  This  was  not 
of  Lords  which  would  hold  the  Government  of  the  best  battlefield  on  which  to  risk  the  powers 
the  day  in  the  hollow  of  its  hands.  On  the  one  and  perhaps  the  existence  of  the  House.  The 
hand  there  had  been  a  vast  increase  in  wealth,  value  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  never  greater 
on  the  other  hand  a  vast  increase  of  pauper-  than  at  present,  when  measures  of  this  nature 
ism,  unemployment,  crime,  and  physical  dete-  were  thrust  upon  them.  He  warned  the  House 
rioration.  The  Qovernment  had  done  all  that  against  taking  any  action  that  would  weaken 
it  could  to  remedy  these  evils.  The  taxes  pro-  its  power.  In  rejecting  the  Budget  they  were 
posed  tended  in  that  direction.  Other  taxes  doing  what  their  enoniea  wished  them  to  do. 
would  fall  on  the  necessities  of  life  and  to  He  was  sorry  with  all  his  heart  that  he  could 
thMe  the  Government  was  unalterably  op-  not  give  a  vote  against  the  Budget.  He  would 
pMed.  The  land  tax  did  not  proceed  on  any  have  the  bill  passed  and  then  judged  by  ite  ^- 
new  principle.    Lord  St.  Aldwj^  in  1004  had  fects. 

advocated  a  tax  on  land  values  near  towns.  Lord  Milner  referred  to  Ha  difficult  task 

This  principle  had  long  been  reco^ni^ed,  not  only  before    the    Chancellor,    saying    it    was  *im* 

by  the  Liberals,  but  by  many  of  the  Conserva-  possible  *o  complete  it  within  a  single  year, 

tives.    If  the  Budget  did  not  work  well  the  Tlie  accumulative  wealth  of  the  nation  was 

new  tax  might  be  repealed.    An  appeal  to  the  not  progrengive;  it  was  alarmingly  stationary, 

country  would  certainty  raise  a  constitutional  It  was  dangerous  to  attack  any  source  of  reve- 

question  and  an  issue  between  the  two  Houses,  nue  that  had  ceased  to  expand.    The  death 

No  Liberal  Qovernment  would  bear  for  another  duties  were  the  worst  feature  of  the  Budget, 

four  years  the  sort  of  treatment  that  the  prea-  but  all  its  taxes  were  bad.    The  right  method 

ent  government  had  undergone.    If  the  coming  was  to  levy  import  duties.    EfTective  speeches 

election   failed,   the   struggle   would   only   to  were  also  made  by  Lord  Morley,  Lord  Curnm, 

begun  and  it  could  end  only  in  one  way.  and  others.    On  November  30  the  I^ansdowne 

Lord  Cromer  made  a  noteworthy  speech,  in  motion  was  carried  by  350  to  75.    On  Decem- 

which  he  condemned  the  Budget,  but  declared  ber  2  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  House  of  Commons 

Uiat  in  the  present  circumstances  he  felt  con-  moved t    "That  the  action  of  the  House  of 
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Lords  in  refusing  to  pass  into  law  the  finan- 
cial provision  made  by  this  House  for  the  serv- 
ice of  the  year  is  a  breach  of  the  Constitution 
and  a  usurpation  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
The  motion  was  carried  by  349  to  134.  On  the 
following  day  Parliament  was  prorogued.  The 
date  of  dissolution  was  fixed  on  January  8,  to 
be  followed  by  the  general  elections.  The  lead- 
ing issues  in  the  campaign  were  the  Budget, 
the  veto  power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and, 
later,  Home  Rule,  Mr.  Asquith  in  a  public 
declaration  having  committed  bis  party  to  the 
granting  to  Ireland  a  measure  of  Home  Rule. 
The  contest,  which  was  going  on  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  was  the  most  spirited  as  well  as 
the  moat  important  as  regards  the  principles 
at  stake  of  all  the  political  campaigns  of  re- 
cent years. 

The  Openhtq  ot  Pabluuent.  Parliament 
was  opened  on  February  18.  As  to  foreign 
relations,  the  King's  speech  referred  to  hifl 
recent  visit  to  Germany  and  the  friendly  feel- 
ing displayed  on  that  occasion ;  to  the  progress 
toward  the  settlement  of  questions  pending  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries  dispute,  and  the 
question  of  waterways  <8ee  Canada,  para- 
graphs on  History)  j  to  the  renewal  of  the  arbi- 
tration Hgreenif^nts  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy;  to  the  course  of  the  government  In  rela- 
tion to  Persia,  where  the  disturbed  conditions 
caused  anxiety  and  prompted  the  government, 
while  observing  strictly  a  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention, to  interchange  views  with  Russia  as 
to  a  measure  that  might  tend  to  the  establish- 
ment of  representative  inatitutions  and  or- 
derly government  in  Persia,  the  economic  and 
eommeroial  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia being  imperiled  by  the  present  state  of 
lUTairs;  to  the  Italian  earthquake  and  the  sym- 
pathy and  aid  offered  by  British  subjects  to 
the  BufTerers ;  to  the  international  conference 
in  London  for  an  agreement  on  questions  of 
maritime  law,  whose  decisions  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  for  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  ratify  the  International  Prize  Court 
Convention  i  to  the  prospects  of  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  Balkan  question.  In  Impe- 
rial affairs  the  speech  referred  to  the  favorable 
reception  of  the  Indian  reform  proposals  and 
of  the  constitution  drafted  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Union  Convention.  As  to  the  measures 
that  would  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  these 
would  comprise  a  bill  embodying  the  Indian 
reform  proposals,  the  Irish  Land  bill,  and  the 
HouBing  and  Town-Planning  hills;  bills  for 
establishing  trade  boards  in  sweated  industries; 
for  altering  the  law  of  elections  and  r^atra- 
tion  in  London;  for  prohibiting  the  landing 
and  selling  of  fish  caught  in  pronlbited  waters 
adjoining  Scotland ;  for  amendments  of  the 
taws  as  to  inebriates,  the  milk  supply,  and  the 
hours  of  labor  in  shops,  and  such  amendments 
to  the  Old  Age  Pension  act  as  should  remove 
inequalities  of  treatment. 

The  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  was 
announced  and  measures  were  promised  for  the 
organization  of  a  tabor  market  through  a  system 
of  labor  exchanges,  and  perhaps  in  connection 
with  that  measure  other  means  of  relieving  un- 
employment. In  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  the  Opposition  re- 
ferred to  the  disorders  in  Ireland,  noted  in  a 
subsequent  paragraph.  It  attacked  the  gov- 
ernment for  its  foUy  in  rejecting  every  com- 


promise in  tariff  matters  which  might  secure 
preference  for  British  products  and  character- 
ized its  course  toward  voluntary  schools  as 
vindictive  and  designed  to  avenge  on  them 
the  failure  of  its  education  bills.  Premier 
Asquith  in  reply  admitted  that  the  condition 
of  Ireland  was  bad,  but  d«iied  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  remiss  in  the  execution  of  the 
taws.  He  repudiated  also  the  charges  of 
financial  folly  and  extravagance.  The  Labor 
members  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  un- 
employment held  that  the  government  plans 
were  inadequate.  The  government  in  reply 
pointed  to  the  heavy  expenses  that  they  had 
incurred  and  would  incur  on  this  account. 

IKELAKD.  In  the  early  part  of  tlie  year  the 
newspapers  teem^  with  items  alraut  the  "ter- 
rorism" that  prevailed  In  Ireland,  and  there 
was  sharp  criticism  of  the  Birretl  administra- 
tion for  permitting  these  abuses,  "  Cattle 
driving"  was  still  frequently  reported  and  & 
number  of  murders  and  outrsges  occurred. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  went  so  far  as  to  call 
it  virtually  anarchy.  The  "  terrorism "  was 
attributed  to  the  "  United  Irish  League "  and 
its  instruments,  but  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the 
government,  it  was  said,  tlte  most  flagrant 
violations  of  the  law  went  on  with  impunity. 
The  goremment  was  blamed  for  not  employ* 
ing  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  act  of 
1887,  or  even  properly  enforcing  the  ordinary 
law.  It  was  publicly  charged  in  the  news- 
papers that  parts  of  Ireland  were  more  dan- 
gerous to  live  in  and  in  fact  more  barbarous 
than  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  that  the 

r'emment  knew  this,  but  took  no  measures 
improve  TOnditions.  Lord  Lansdowne  in  dis- 
cussing the  Speech  from  the  Throne  asked  how 
long  uie  reign  of  terror  in  Ireland  would  en- 
dure and  censured  the  government  for  relying 
upon  the  ordinary  taw,  which  it  knew  to  be 
inadequate.  In  a  subsequent  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  boycotting  was  said  to  be  so 
dangerous  that  one  insurance  company  had 
refused  risks  to  any  persons  against  whom  a 
boycott  had  been  declared.  No  civilized  coun- 
try, said  the  Opposition,  permitted  such  ter- 
rorism. 

Mr.  Birrell  replied  fo  these  accusations, 
saying  ih  the  first  place  that  they  were 
greatly  exa^;gerated.  He  read  a  detailed  repoit 
on  each  Irish  county,  which  indicated,  as  he 
said,  that  the  bad  conditions  were  merely  local 
and  not  typical  of  the  whole  country.  "  Cattle 
driving"  was,  he  said,  on  the  decrease.  The 
government  had  done  all  it  could  against  it, 
but  most  of  the  outrages  were  committed  by 
individuals  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  evi- 
dence. Where  there  was  unlawful  assembly 
evidence  could  be  had,  but  out  of  681  cases 
unlawful  assembly  was  a  feature  in  only  100. 
The  government  was  not  negligent  in  the 
matter  and  did  not  palliate  the  crime  of  "  cat- 
tle driving "  or  of  boycotting.  But  the  Crimes 
act  of  1887  was  useless  for  the  suppression 
of  the  boycott.  The  difliculty  lay  in  the  detec- 
tion of  the  criminals.  Revolvers  were  ill^lhr 
carried,  but  so  they  were  in  England,  ae 
favored  legislation  against  the  carrying  of 
weapons  if  it  applied  to  the  whole  country. 
As  to  the  firing  into  dwelling  houses,  the  dif- 
ficulty was  to  catch  the  criminals.  The  gov- 
ernment did  not  feci  warranted  in  asking  for 
exceptional  powers  or  in  enforcing  the  Crimes 
act.    The  trouble  arose  from  the  efforts  of  the 
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landless  men,  encouraged  by  the  Land  Purchase 
act  of  1903,  to  get  possession  of  untenanted 
lands.  The  Government  had  already  retorted 
to  the  Opposition  that  present  conditions  re- 
sulted from  a  measure  which  they  themseWes 
had  passed,  namely,  the  Land  Purchase  act, 
and  that  the  reason  why  they  did  not  enforce 
the  Crimes  act  was  that  they  regarded  it  as  a 
useless  weapon.  The  Opposition  continued  its 
criticisms  and  in  general  ridiculed  the  Gov- 
ernment for  trying,  as  they  said,  to  put  down 
** cattle  driving"  under  a  statute  of  Edward 
III.,  as  a  result  of  which  they  could  merely 
bind  the  offenders  over  to  keep  the  peace.  At 
the  Irish  National  Convention  held  at  Dublin 
on  February  9,  a  resolution  was  passed  declar- 
ins  in  favor  of  Home  Rule  and  expressing  con- 
fidence in  the  Irish  party.  It  also  resolved 
tiiat  the  Irish  language  ought  to  be  included 
as  a  necessary  subject  for  matriculation  in  the 
Irish  National  University.  See  paragraph  be- 
low.  Irish  Land  BUI. 

Fdoe  liAW  C01IUI88I0IT  Rkpobt.  The  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws  and  the 
Relief  of  Distress,  which  had  been  sitting  for 
a  little  over  three  years,  was  published  on 
February  17.  The  majority  report  proposed 
the  following  measures  of  improvement :  The 
reorganization  of  the  administrative  system 
by  abolishing  the  Guardians,  substituting  for 
the  union  area  a  larger  area  and  for  the  work- 
house a  system  of  classified  institutions,  re- 
plaeing  the  term  "  Poor  Law "  by  the  term 
"Public  Assistance,"  and  establishing  as  the 
new  responsible  authority  a  Statutory  Com- 
mittee of  the  coimty  or  a  County  Borough 
Council,  which  should  be  helped  and  advised 
by  the  local  Public  Assistance  Committee,  and 
which  was  to  make  more  effective  the  coopera- 
tion between  voluntary  and  legal  charities.  As 
to  existing  evils  and  their  cause  and  remedy,  it 
noted  among  other  points  the  following:  The 
present  educational  system  was  defective  and 
resulted  in  sending  out  into  the  community 
pupils  who  preferred  clerical  to  manual  labor, 
although  the  market  for  the  former  was 
already  overcrowded.  The  schools  failed  to 
look  after  children  over  14  years  of  age  when 
they  left  the  schools,  or  to  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent their  swelling  the  numbers  of  the  unem- 
ployed or  casual  workers.  The  problem  of 
vagrancy  was  serious.  Able-bodied  loafers  and 
tramps  drifted  !n  and  out  of  the  workhouse. 
"  Detention  colonies "  were  recommended  for 
these  idlers  and  for  vicious  persons  whose 
families  became  chargeable.  Although  there 
was  a  decrease  of  three  and  nine-tenths  per 
cent,  in  the  total  number  of  paupers  between 
the  period  1871-80  and  the  period  1896-1906, 
this  was  due  solely  to  the  large  decrease  in  the 
number  of  children,  and  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  number  of  women,  while  male  pauperism 
largely  increased.  Expenses  rose  from  £8,000,- 
000  in  the  former  period  to  £14,000,000  In  the 
latter.  Tlw  adminutration  of  relief  was  defec* 
tive. 

The  Report  declared  that  workhouses  tended 

to  the  deterioration  of  their  inmates,  especially 
children,  and  recommended  specialisation  of 
treatment,  that  is,  special  institutions  for  special 
classes,  so  that  the  aged  might  have  enpecinlly 
humane  treatment,  loafers  might  be  disciplined, 
etc.  This  principle  of  specialization,  together 
with  individual  treatment  of  each  case  and  each 


class  of  cases,  were  the  main  features  of  the  re- 
form proposals.  The  problem  of  unemployment 
was  assuming  more  menacing  proportions  as  the 
young  and  middle-aged  tended  steadily  to  drift 
Into  the  ranks  of  casual  labor,  although  skilled 
labor  was  at  a  premium.  The  workhouses  have 
increased  inefficiency;  giving  money  without 
work  has  demoralize  and  employment  relief 
has,  in  general,  been  unsuccessful.  The  Report 
commended  the  Salvation  Army  and  Church 
Array  for  their  work  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  practically  hopeless  cases, 
and  it  urged  that  they  should  be  so  or^nized 
as  to  be  free  to  give  attention  to  individual 
cases.  The  Report  declared  that  the  Unem- 
ployed  Workingmen's  act  had  failed  of  Its  ob- 
ject and  should  be  disoontinued.  In  addition 
to  the  Public  Assistance  authorities  the  Com- 
mission proposed  councils  of  voluntary  aid  and 
committees  of  voluntary  aid  which  should  be 
recommended  by  the  local  authorities;  also  a 
great  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board;  also  the  increase  of  the  Ex- 
chequer grant  to  £5,000,000,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  have  the  power  to  withhold  the 
grants  if  the  new  Public  Assistance  authorities 
are  inefBcient.  The  remedies  proposed  in- 
cluded: First,  Education  and  training;  the 
keeping  of  boys  at  school  until  15  years  of 
age,  putting  them  back  in  school  if  not  prop- 
erly employed;  better  means  of  technical  edu- 
cation; physical  drill;  special  means  of  infor- 
mation to  boys,  parents,  and  teachers  as  to 
opportunities  of  employment  to  be  organized 
in  connection  with  the  labor  exchange;  ^e  sub* 
stitutttm  for  the  present  unduly  litwary  sys- 
tem <rf  elementary  education  a  more  practical 
one  better  suited  to  Industrial  Rte,  Second, 
Labor  exchanges:  A  national  system  was  pro- 
posed. It  was  to  be  organized  under  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  maintained  by  it 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  mobility  of 
tabor  and  supplying  data  as  to  employment. 
Third,  The  central  government,  as  well  as  local 
and  public  authorities,  should  be  required,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  regularize  employment  and 
reduce  casual  labor.  Fourth,  Insurance  against 
unemployment  was  recommended  through  the 
subsidization  by  the  Government  of  the  un- 
employed funds  in  the  hands  of  trade  organiza* 
tions.  The  minority  report,  while  accepting 
in  the  main  the  above  criticisms  of  the  present 
system,  made  certain  reservations  and  recom- 
mended especially  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Minister  of  Labor,  to  be  responsible  to  the 
government,  the  "  regularizing,"  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  national  demand  for  labor  by  ar- 
ranging a  part  of  the  ordinary  work  of  each 
government  department  on  a  ten  years*  pro* 
gramme,  and  the  adoption  of  new  laws  for 
compulsory  reduction  of  hours  of  labor. 

The  Naval  Qurshoh'.  -One  of  the  most  dis- 
cussed topics  of  recent  years  has  been  the  subject 
of  Imperial  defense.  Great  alarm  has  been 
expressed  from  time  to  time  over  the  alleged 
lack  of  readiness  for  war.  The  subject  was  ire* 
quently  before  the  public  in  1908  and  in  certiUn 
quarters  the  agitation  assumed  a  somewhat  hys* 
tcrical  form.  The  general  public  appeared  not 
to  be  disturbed.  Early  in  1909,  however^  there 
were  signs  of  a  popular  awakening  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  slow  recruiting  of  the  Territorial 
force  had  often  been  remarked.  Tt  occasioned 
many  warnings  as  to  the  country's  military 
status.     A  great  sensation  was  caused  by  the 
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production  of  Major  Du  Manner's  play.  An 
Englishman's  Eome,  sliowiog  the  consequences 
of  an  imaginary  invasion  of  the  country  by  a 
foreign  Power,  presumably  Germany,  and  public 
interest  was  also  aroused  by  a  campaign  of  one 
of  the  newspapers.  The  apathy  of  the  public 
was  partly  dispelled.  Recruiting  began  to  go 
on  more  rapidly  in  February  and  a  number  of 

great  parades  aided  in  drawing  public  attention, 
ut  the  main  cause  of  alarm  and  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  relation  to  Imperial  defense 
was  the  slow  increase  of  the  British  navy  as 
compared  with  Germany's  supposed  rate  of  naval 
construction.  For  three  years  the  Government 
had  tried  to  keep  down  the  Naval  Budget  and 
it  had  hoped  to  do  so  during  IHOQ,  but  in  view 
of  Germany's  very  extensive  naval  programme 
this  was  impossible.  Her  general  plan  included 
the  laying  down  of  a  number  of  large  vessels 
and  three  of  them,  which  were  planned  for  1909, 
were  actually  laid  down  in  the  autumn  of  1908. 
It  was  necessary  to  increase  the  British  naval 
programme  if  it  were  to  keep  ahead  of  Germany. 
This  meant  of  course  a  heavy  addition  to  the 
Kaval  Budget.  A  debate  on  the  increased  navy 
estimates  began  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  IS.  The  Gorernnient  declared  that  the 
increased  burden  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
insure  Imperial  safety.  The  total  strength  of 
the  British  navy  in  Dreadnoughts  and  Inviti' 
oiblea  in  1911  would  be  12  Dreadnovghta  and  4 
Invincibles  against  the  13  German  battleships  of 
the  same  class  provided  for,  but  the  German  pro- 
gramme, it  was  said,  called  for  the  laying  down 
of  four  more  in  1911  uid  thus  Germany  would 
hare  17  by  ApU,  1012;  so  Great  Britain  if  it 
were  to  hold  its  lead  must  bare  four  more  rea^ 
by  that  date,  tiius  making  the  ratio  20  to  17. 
Althou^  the  vessels  of  the  other  types,  such  as 
the  Lord  ifelaon,  King  Edward,  Formidable,  etc., 
were  not  now  obsolete,  they  would  be  in  the 
future,  and  although  Great  Britain's  armored 
cruisers  of  other  types  than  the  Invincible  were 
superior  to  those  of  other  navies  they  could  not 
be  called  into  the  home  waters  in  case  of  war. 
The  amount  that  Great  Britain  would  spend— 
£36,000,000— greatly  eiceeded  the  German  out- 
Uy  according  to  the  German  Naval  Budget,  but 
in  reality'  the  civil  expenditures  under  the  Ger- 
man system  included  important  contributions  to 
the  navy.  The  Opposition  condemned  the  Gov- 
ernment's plan  as  inadequate.  Mr.  Balfour  de- 
clared that  the  basis  now  was  evidently  a  one- 
Power  and  not  a  two-Power  standard,  that  it 
was  possible  for  Germany  to  have  25  Dread- 
noughts by  April,  1912,  and  that  she  might  at 
least  have  21  on  that  date.  The  Premier,  Mr.  As- 
quith,  declared  that  Germany  should  have  only 
16  in  March,  1912,  and  that  even  if  she  in- 
creased her  rate  of  building  would  have  only 
17,  whereas  Great  Britain  would  at  that  time 
have  20.  He  ehiphasized  the  friendly  relations 
with  Germany  but  admitted  the  need  of  self- 
defense  and  of  making  the  British  rate  of  con- 
struction turn  upon  the  German  rate. 

Naval  estimates  for  1900-10  were  £35,142,700 
or  £2,(423,200  more  than  the  year  before.  The 
Opposition  persisted  In  an  alarmist  view  of  the 
situation,  declaring  that  while  naval  supremacy 
was  safe  for  the  present  it  would  be  hazarded 
in  1910  and  still  more  so  in  1911.  The  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  depre- 
cate this  alarmist  spirit,  declaring  that  there 
was  an  unpatriotic  tondency  to  misrepresent  the 
situation  and  undervalue  the  strength  of  Great 
Britain's  navy.    It  dwelt  upon  the  friendly  re- 


lations between  the  two  countries,  the  improb- 
ability that  Germany  would  increase  her  rate 
of  building  and  the  great  preponderance  of  Great 
Britain  under  present  conditions.  The  Oppo- 
sition continued  to  press  the  question  and  finally 
moved  a  vote  of  censure  which  declared  that  the 
Government  did  not  sufficiently  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  empire  in  its  naval  programme. 
The  motion  was  introduced  on  March  20.  The 
Opposition  declared  that  the  Government  ought 
not  to  be  influenced  by  the  self-interested  state* 
ments  of  Germany  as  to  her  naval  programme, 
and  that  it  ought  at  once  to  provide  for  8 
ships  of  the  latest  Dreadnought  type  (Neptunes) 
so  that  there  should  be  16  Dreadnoughts  by 
August,  1911,  and  20  by  December,  1911,  as 
compared  with  the  13  and  17  of  Germany  on 
those  respective  dates.  Sir  Edward  Grey  made 
a  moderate  speech  on  behalf  of  the  government 
which  was  much  commented  upon  at  the  time. 
He  said  that  the  government  should  not  pledge 
herself  to  the  building  of  8  Neptunes,  as  it  was 
not  clear  that  they  would  be  necessary  and 
moreover  if  they  were  ordered  now  they  would 
reach  completion  no  sooner  than  if  they  were 
ordered  in  July.  At  that  time  the  shipbuilding 
vote  would  come  up  and  it  would  De  early 
enough  to  consider  the  matter  if  the  Opposition 
saw  fit  to  make  it  a  party  question.  He  said 
the  Opposition  really  presented  the  very  maxi* 
mum  of  improbabilities.  The  situation  was  suf> 
ficiently  grave  without  this  exaggeration,  for 
Germany  would  have  when  her  navy  was  com- 
pleted a  fleet  of  33  Dreadnoughts,  the  most 
powerful  navy  that  the  world  had  seen,  and 
Great  Britain  to  exceed  that  pace  must  rebuild ' 
her  entire  fleet,  but  the  period  within  which  this 

Seat  work  must  be  completed  was  uncertain, 
le  orders  must  not  exceed  the  capacities  for 
building.  Great  Britain  was  superior  to  Ger- 
many in  her  capacity  for  building  hulls  and  for 
manufacturing  the  machinery  and  the  big  guns. 
Hel*  weak  point  was  in  gun-mountings,  but  here 
the  Admiralty  had  already  taken  steps  to  se- 
cure advantage  and  the  government  felt  safe. 
As  to  the  relations  with  Germany  they  had 
begun  to  improve  after  the  Algeciras  Confer- 
ence and  this  improvement  was  enhanced  hy  ^e 
recent  interchange  of  visits  on  the  part  <n  tiie 
King  and  Kaiser.  The  chance  of  peace  was 
good  and  although  there  would  be  a  menace  ia 
any  British  attempt  to  isolate  Germany  or  any 
counter-attempt  of  Germany  against  Great 
Britain,  he  saw  no  risk  of  either.  The  gov- 
ernment held  that  British  naval  construction 
must  depend  on  the  German  rate  of  increase 
and  that  it  must  maintain  the  superiority  of 
the  British  navy.  While  Great  Britain  would 
like  to  come  to*  some  agreement  as  to  a  naval 
propramme  with  Germany,  there  was  no  denial 
of  the  fact  that  the  British  Empire's  continued 
pxiatence  would  be  imperiled  by  German  naval 
superiority.  He  declared  that  he  accepted  in 
good  faith  Germany's  assurance  that  she  should 
have  no  more  than  13  Dreadnoughts  till  1018. 
Germany  was  not  bound  hy  this  declaration,  but 
he  did  believe  that  it  proved  that  she  would  not 
have  13  Dreadnoughts  in  December,  1910,  as  had 
been  contended. 

Another  consideration  that  was  very  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  was  that  Germany 
might  not  build  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought  type. 
It  enhanced  the  dangor  of  ordering  new  vessels 
now.  This  point  should  be  considored  in  con- 
nection with  the  four  hypothetical  British  ships 
that  were  to  be  laid  down  later.   If  there  were 
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any  change  in  the  programme  Germany  might  The  Committee  reached  the  conclusion  that  even 

hurry  also.    At  present  Great  Britain  had  6  though  an  invasion  took  place  when  the  regular 

Dreadnoughta  in  commission  and  7  building,  forces  were  away  it  was  doomed  to  failure  ao 

Four  were  to  be  laid  down  in  1909,  thus  making  long  as  British  naval  supremacy  was  maintained* 

16  in  all.    Four  more  might  be  ordered  in  ad-  On  the  other  hand  the  army  for  home  defense 

vance  without  detriment  to  the  government's  should  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  repel  any 

next  year's  programme.   There  was  no  sign  that  raids  and  the  War  Office  should  aim  at  keeping 

the  Admiralty  had  underestimated  the  serious-  in  readiness  a  force  that  could  cope  with  an 

ness  of  the  situation,  and  the  Government  could  invading  army  of  70,000  men.   A  suo-committee 

not  withdraw  from  the  com^tition  with  Ger-  was  appointed  to  consider  the  serious  criti* 

many  if  Great  Britain  was  still  to  count  among  ciam  of  the  naval  administration  contained  in 

the  great  nations.  The  vote  of  censure  was  lost  a  letter  from  Lord  Charles  Beresford  to  the 

by  353  against  135.  Another  naval  debate  took  Prime  Minister  on  April  2.   Lord  Charles,  who 

6 lace  on  July  26,  when  Mr.  M'Kenna  declared  had  c(nnpleted  bis  two  year^  service  as  com- 

lat  the  four  hypothetical  ships  would  be  laid  mander-In-chief    of    the    Channel    Fleet  on 

down  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  com-  ICariA  24,  declared  that  the  Admiralty's  pro* 

Dieted  by  March,  1912,   This  had  been  resolved  visions  were  inadequate  for  the  country's  suety 

be  said  after  careful  study  of  the  construction  in  the  event  of  war  and  that  the  fleets  in  home 

plana  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers.    Of  the  waters  were  not  kept  in  readiness  for  war,  the 

first  four  vessels  one  was  already  laid  down  deficiency  in  small  craft  and  destroyers  being 

and  another  would  be  within  a  few  days.   Dur-  a  serious  weakness,  and  that  he  oould  not  obtain 

inff  the  last  three  years  Great  Britain  had  any  strategical  plan  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 

laid  down  8  ships  and  Germany  11  and  if  the  forces  of  war.  The  sub-oommittM  reported  that 

same  comparative  progress  was  made   there  these  oomplainta  rested  on  no  sulntuitial  ground, 

would  be  an  end  to  British  sea  supremacy  in  lurwKUi.  Deiensb  GoNFEBXiroB.    An  Invl- 

10  or  16  years.   There  was  no  present  danger,  tation  to  a  Confenmce  oa  Imperial  Defense 

but  if  there  were  no  agreement  upon  disarma-  (,„  ^prii  so  to  Austiilila,  New  Zea- 

mcnt,  for  which  Great  Britain  was  always  ready,  i^^j^    Canada,  Wfoundland.    Cape  Colony, 

British  sea  power  would  fall  behind,  unless  the  NaUl,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River 

Government  took  some  action.    It  would  not  be  Colony.    It  held  its  first  meeting  on  July  2S 

™?*^?fy**°-.^7«f2™Jf*iif*^»?f  remained  in  session  duringthe  following 

sels  ti  l  April,  1910,  The  Opposition  condemned  Its  ofllcial  title   was  A  Conferenci 

this  plan  88  a  compromise.    Mr.  Balfour  sa  d  ^jth  the  RepresenUtives  of  the  Self-<}overniag 

that  it  might  crowd  the  construction  of   12  Do„,iBions  o!  the  Naval  and  Military  DefenM 

Dreadnoughts  into  the  next      'L  "^f ,  J*»*  of  the  ampirB.   Its  chief  purpoMi  la  uval  mat- 

the  latter  part  of  1911  Great  Britain  would  ^  "determine  &e  !orai  In  which  the 

have  only  one  more  thw  Germany.  various  dominion  governments  can  best  par- 

There  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  ^^^^^^  ^  ^       .^^  j^,P^ 

precse  ""ean^ng  of  the  two-Power  with  due  regard  to  varying  polkical  and  geo- 

employed  bv  the  Government  and  M  graphical  Editions."    ThS  general  princTpto 

^ilh1r^*i<^fcS^iJ  r«^«ifc£^^  Ld*^down  by  the  Admiralty  and  accepted  by  fhe 

KTS^«£l^t^^5ln« -ti^Jih^^h^  Conference  Vas  "that  a  dominion *wishiJg  a 

^^iS,\J^J^S^«.^l^r^  ^i-n  to  form  a  distinct  fleet  unit." 

rule  but  a  convenient  one  as  representing  the  E^";!  i^S^h! 

aim  of  British  naval  policy.    Mr.  Churchill  in  S^L^'3^         the  sfamdard  of  ^ 

an  address  to  his  consfituents  had  declared  that  f'^T^                ?!Jl^™  S  'S'Sh  ^'  '"i 

the  United  States  was  not  to  be  reckoned  as  one  J^^^^Sf  "n^ 

of  the  Powers  in  making  comparison  because  l32'7„,,„?'T'?:  nf                    iS^  v 

it  was  not  to  be  supposed  th*at  the  United  ^^^JZ^tiA^AlJl  ft  \ 

States  would  be  foujr  in  any  combination  ?S  "  „f7n  l  ih  r        a'        pn»ent  to  the 

against  Great  Britain.    In  reply  to  a  question  Pohcy  of  contr  bution.    As  to  military  defense 

of  this  point,  however,  Mr,  isquith  said  that  "l!""^  ^^«f,. "1>°" 

the  Unitid  States  was  not  excluded,  but  referred  3  ?JL"                     -i*"  J""!^ 

to  what  he  had  already  said  as  to  nations  so  r""*?  J*"^ 

geographically  situated  that  they  could  not  he  ' ^  so  desire  to  take  its  plwe  in  the  general  dc- 
feckonSi  on  the  same  footing  in  this  matter  as  **" 
Prance  and  Germany.  Among  such  nations  J^Slff^'^i  J"*«"hanf»W'»ty  <rf  *we« 
were  the  United  States  and  Chfiia.  between  the  different  parts  of  the  empire.  A 
REPOBT  or  Detewbe  CoMMirms.  In  conse-  w^oonference  on  military  defense  recommended 
quence  of  the  criticism  referred  to  in  a  previous  ■peciflcally  th«  form  that  the  organization  and 
paragraph  of  the  country's  lack  of  readiness  for  direction  of  the  new  doininion  forces  shou  d 
war  8  Committee  on  Imperial  Defense  was  ap-  assume  It  declared  that  the  war  establish- 
pointed  in  the  House  of  CommonB.  The  results  /J  ''""^  regular  army  should  he  the 
ot  its  deliberations  were  announced  on  July  "ot^e'  «*<=L.^°'?J?»'*>n  *o  «8  closely 
29,  by  the  Premier.  Among  the  subjocts  dis-  "  possible.  The  Premier  announced  to  the 
cussed  were  the  defense  of  India,  the  question  House  of  Cwnmons  on  August  26  the  plans 
of  transit  across  the  Channel,  aJirial  navigation,  ^n"*  *'»  Conference  had  recommended, 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  and  a  plan  ^r  the  The  Indian  Gouhcilb  Bill,  When  the  In- 
various  garrisons  throughout  the  empire.  The  dian  Councils  bill  reached  its  second  reading 
question  of  a  possible  invasion  and  its  results,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  February  23,  LoM 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  much  alarmist  Morley  defined  its  objects  as  follows:  It  was 
discussion  In  1908  and  was  more  vividly  pres-  designed  to  amend  and  extend  the  acta  of  1861 
Mit  in  the  public  mind  after  the  production  of  and  1872  bo  as  to  enlarge  the  Govemor-Oen' 
Dn  Maurters  play,  was  especially  investigated,  eral's  Legislative  Council  and  the  Provincial 
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legislative  Councils;  to  provide  for  the  elec-  £170,000.  He  expected  it  to  be  in  working  order 
tion  by  popular  vote  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  during  the  early  monthB  of  1010.  He  hoped 
members  of  these  Councils  and  for  greater  free-  that  it  would  receive  the  support  and  eoOpen- 
dom  of  diseuMlon  and  question,  especially  in  tion  of  the  trade  unions.  It  reached  its  second 
ftnanoial  matters;  to  establish  executive  eoun-  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  June,  and 
oils  in  the  Provinces  in  which  they  did  not  was  soon  afterwards  passed  by  both  Houses, 
now  exist  and  to  reform  the  Councils  of  Madras  It  received  the  Royai'  assent  on  September  20. 
and  Bombay;  and  to  provide  for  the  appoint-  Plan  fob  Unemployment  Insurance.  The 
ment  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Councils,  proposals  for  workingmen's  insurance  were  ex- 
Lord  Morley  declared  that  he  was  willing  to  plained  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
accept  two  of  the  demands  of  the  Mohammedan  Churchill  on  May  19.  The  principle  involved 
element,  namely,  a  separate  electorate  and  a  was  compulsory  contribution  from  employers, 
representation  in  the  legislative  councils  in  ex-  employees  and  the  state.  It  was  to  apply  first 
oesB  of  their  numerical  proportion,  but  that  he  to  the  three  |Teat  national  induBtries  of  build- 
would  not  accept  the  third  demand  for  the  ing,  engineering,  and  naval  construction,  in- 
presence  in  the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council  of  eluding  about  2,500,000  workingmen,  that  is, 
two  natives,  of  whom  one  was  to  be  a  Moham-  about  one-third  of  the  workingmen  in  the 
medan.  The  general  tenor  of  such  criticism  as  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Churchill  estimated  that 
the  bill  encountered  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  in  these  trades  occurred  half  and  the  worst 
that  it  gave  India  parliamentary  institutions  half  of  the  cases  of  unemployment.  The  trades 
before  she  was  ready  for  them.  Aft«r  some  dis-  included  housebuilders,  shipbuilders,  tool- 
cuBsion  the  Lords  struck  out  clause  3  of  the  makers,  Tehiele-makers,  sawyers,  and  in  gen- 
measure,  which  provided  for  Provincial  Kxecu-  eral  those  engaged  in  works  of  construction 
tive  Councils  (March  4),  hut  this  was  restored  and  engineering.  The  scale  of  benefit  was  on 
when  the  measure  came  before  the  Commons,  the  whole  lower  than  in  the  trade  uniona.  The 
The  bill  was  read  In  the  Commons  for  the  third  plan  contemplated  weekly  payments,  a  little 
time  fm  April  27,  and  finally  passed  the  Lords  more  than  sixpence  a  week  per  capita  being 
as  amended  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  Lord  raised  from  the  employers,  workingmen,  and 
Morley  had  offered  a  tjompromise  confining  the  state  subvention.  All  engaged  in  the  trade 
Viceroy's  power  to  form  Executive  Councils  in  were  to  contribute.  The  plan  was  generally 
the  first  place  to  the  Bengal  province  of  the  well  received  and  was  especially  pleasing  to  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  William,  and  requiring  that,  Labor  members. 

if  Executive  Councils  were  proposed  ^  for  the  HousiNa  and  Development  Buxs.  The  De- 
other  provinces,  the  proclamation  creating  them  velopment  and  Road  Improvement  Funds  Act 
should  be  first  laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  was  designed  in  general  for  the  promotion  of 
for  sixty  days  and  should  not  go  into  effect  if  the  economic  development  of  the  United  King- 
any  address  were  made  against  them.  The  bill  dom.  It  authorized  the  treasury  to  make  loans 
received  the  Royal  assent  and  in  November  the  and  to  apply  the  money  to  aiforestation,  the 
government  of  India  issued  the  orders  for  car-  reclamation  of  land,  agricultural  improvement, 
rying  it  into  effect.  See  IniOA,  paragraphs  on  rural  industries,  harbor  improvements,  canals, 
liistory.  rural  transportation,  the  development  of  fish- 

Tbade  Boards  Bill.  The  object  of  the  Trade  eries,  etc.  It  provided  also  for  a  Road  Board 
Boards  bill,  which  was  to  go  into  effect  on  to  carry  out  improvements  in  facilities  for 
January  1,  1910,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  motor  traSic.  The  forests  in  England  were  neg- 
sweating  system,  and  for  this  purpose  it  ore-  lected.  The  Crown  did  not  possess  large  for- 
ated  commissions  consisting  equally  of  work-  ests,  as  was  the  case  in  Germany  and  France, 
ingmen  and  employers,  which  were  to  decide  but  only  scattered  patches.  The  forests  were 
in  connection  with  an  arbiter  upon  a  minimum  ill-cared  for  and  kept  merely  for  game.  It  was 
wage  for  certain  trades.  It  also  contained  urged  that  certain  waste  tracts  might  readily 
provisions  as  to  piece  work  and  prescribed  the  be  re-forested  if  the  state  would  b^r  the  ini- 
penalties  for  not  paying  the  required  rate,  tial  expense.  Another  important  measure  that 
The  system  would  be  extended  to  other  trades  wissed  was  Mr.  Burns's  Housing  and  Town- 
in  which  the  same  abuses  existed.  The  minimum  Planning  act,  which  aimed  to  improve  the  con- 
wage  principle  was  recognized  in  certain  Aus-  ditions  of  workingmen's  dwellings.  It  re- 
tralian  laws  which  had  on  the  whole  worked  quired  the  local  authorities  to  provide  new 
out  well.  The  bill  reached  its  second  reading  means  of  housing  when  necessary,  and  estab- 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  close  of  lish  a  thorough  system  of  sanitary  inspection. 
August,  and  passed  both  Houses  in  the  autumn.  It  empowered  them  to  purchase  hind  compul- 

Labob  Exchange  Bill.    The  Oovernment's  sorily.    As  to  town-planning,  it  gave  the  Local 

plan  for  Labor  Exchanges  was  explained  on  May  Government   Board   authority   to   permit  the 

10.    Its  object  was  to  promote  mobility  of  labor  local  administrations  to  draw  up  plans  for  the 

by   bringing   together  employers   who  needed  extension  of  towns,   laying  out   the  land  or 

workingmen  and  workingmen  who  needed  em-  adopting  the  schemes  proposed  by  the  land- 

ployment.   It  contemplated   the   creation   of  owners.   The  execution  of  the  plans,  however. 

Labor  Exchange  Offices   in   all   towns.    The  required  the  Board's  approval.   See  Sanitation. 

country  was  formed  into  ten  divisions,  each  Welsh   Disestablishment.     The   plan  for 

with  a  clearing  house,  and  there  was  also  to  be  disestablishment  of  the  Wei'sh  church  had  been 

a  central  clearing  house  in  London.   Each  large  under  contemplation  for  some  time  and  was 

centre  was  to  have  a  joint  advisory  committee,  promised  by  the  government.    It  received  the 

consisting  of  representittives  of  both  employers  united  support  of  the  Welsh  representatives, 

and  employed,  under  the  chairmanship  of  an  The  argument  for  it  was  found  in  the  coni- 

independent  permanent  officer.    Mr.  Churchill,  paratively  small  number  of  communicants  i'< 

who  was  thti  author  of  the  plan,  estimated  that  the  Established  Church.    In  lOOS  the' Non-CVin 

the  cost  of  constructing  the  nec«'ssary  build-  formists     numbered     654,000,     and  provitV 

lugs  would  be  at  first  £200,000  a  year  and  later  chapel  room  for  1,600,000,  while  the  Estab- 
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liahed  Church  had  only  193,000  communicants,  however,  each   constituency  would   retain  its 

and  provided  chapel  room  for  450,000.    It  was  present  name  and  boundaries  and  return  one 

proposed  that  on  January   I,   1911,  the  four  member,  except  the   City   of    London,  which 

Welsh   dioceses  should  be  disestablished  and  would  return  two  members.    The  voting  would 

thmceforth  no  Welsh  bishope  should  ait  in  take  place  on  the  same  day  and  no  man  could 

the  House  of  Lords.    The  purposoi  of  the  vote  in  the  same  election  for  more  than  one 

Church,   though   no  longer  enforced   by   law,  division.     It  was  criticised  in  the  House  of 

would   be  carried   out  by  agreement,   former  Jjorda  as  aimed  against  the  plural  voter  in 

members  having  the  power  to  form  synods  and  London  alone,  and  as  applying  to  London  a 

conventions  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  principi'e  which  had  been  rejected  for  the  coun- 

Church      property      after      disestablishment,  try  as  a  whole. 

Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  have  Otheb  Pabliahentabt  Business.  A  de- 
charge  of  the  re-arrangement  of  church  mat-  bate  on  tariff  reform  occurred  in  the  House 
tern  under  the  new  dispensation.  Such  were  of  Commons  on  February  18  and  19,  when  the 
the  leading  features  of  the  plan,  but  owing  to  Opposition  moved  a  fiscal  reform  amendment 
the  pressure  of  other  considerations  the  Prime  which  expressed  alarm  as  to  the  present  con- 
Minister  announced  on  June  15  that  the  dition  of  trade  and  as  to  employment,  and  de- 
measure  would  be  deferred  to  a  later  session,  plored  the  failure  of  the  government  to  recog- 
lusH  Laud  Bill.  This  was  practically  the  nize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  urged 
same  measure  as  had  been  brought  in  in  the  that  measures  be  taken  for  enlarging  the  Brit- 
session  of  1008.  The  Opposition  had  declared  ish  market,  increasing  the  demand  for  labor, 
that  a  moderate  measure  would  have  their  sap-  lessening  the  rigors  of  foreign  tariffs  and  de- 
port. Mr.  Birrell  explained  its  provisions  veloping  over-sea  trade  between  different  parts 
in  the  discussion  that  followed  its  second  of  the  Empire  on  the  basis  of  mutual  prefer- 
reading  on  March  20,  1800.  The  financial  pro-  ence.  On  behalf  of  a  cuitoms  tariff,  it  was 
visioiu  for  land  purchase  under  the  Act  of  190S  argued  that  it  would  serve  as  a  remedy  for 
bad  proved  inadequate.  Mr.  Wyndhom  in  unemployment,  that  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
framing  the  purchase  measure  hsid  supposed  solidate  the  trade  policy  of  the  Empire  and 
that  £100,000,000  would  suffice,  but  a  large  establish  an  adequate  preferential  system  with 
part  of  that  was  already  Involved  in  pending  the  colonies,  that  protection  would  give  acceaa 
transactions,  and  the  outlay  would  probably  to  foreign  markets  and  insure  greater  commer- 
run  to  not  less  than  £183,000,000.  There  would  cial  stability.  The  amendment  was  lost  by 
probably  be  considerable  loss  on  the  flotation  276  to  107.  The  Daylight  Saving  bill,  which 
of  land  stock.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  had  been  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  discus- 
within  the  next  decade  that  the  price  of  issue  ston  in  1908,  was  read  for  the  second  time  in 
would  exceed  86.  If  the  law  were  not  amended  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  5  and  re- 
an  annual  burden  could  be  thrown  on  the  rate-  ferred  to  a  committee,  which  reported  on 
payer  that  could  not  be  endured,  and  the  pur-  August  24  that  if  enforced  by  law  it  would 
chase  scheme  would  fail  unless  the  law  were  cause  too  great  confusion  in  certain  industries, 
amended.  Tinder  the  Act  of  1903  landlords  re-  but  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  be  voluntarily 
ceived  a  bonus  of  12  per  cent,  of  the  price.  The  accepted.  The  report  was  unanimously  car- 
new  measure  provided  that  the  boniis  should  ried.  On  May  2  a  bill  for  removing  what  was 
vary  inversely  with  the  number  of  years  pur-  left  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  was 
chase  paid.  By  his  bill  the  Exchequer  read  for  the  second  time  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
would  assume  a  total  capital  liability  of  £30,-  mons.  It  removed  from  the  declaration  of  ae- 
000,000;  landlords  would  be  paid  partly  in  cash  cession  the  expressions  that  were  invidious  to 
and  partly  in  stock  at  92.  The  work  of  the  Catholics,  remitted  the  penal  disabilities  for 
Estates  Commission  was  being  hastened.  Ad-  Roman  Catholic  religious  orders,  and  opened 
ranees  at  the  present  time  were  £8,000,000  a  to  the  Roman  Catholics  the  offices  of  Chan- 
year,  and  the^~  were  not  likely  to  exceed  in  the  cellor  of  Great  Britain  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
future  £10,000,000.  It  introduced  the  feature  of  Ireland.  The  bill  was  subsequently  dropped, 
of  compulsory  sales  under  the  Estates  Com-  On  May  19  Lord  Roberts  brought  in  his  Xa- 
missioners  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  tional  Service  bill,  which  required  all  British 
The  Opposition  objected  to  this  compulsory  subjects  in  the  United  Kingdom  between  the 
feature  of  the  measure,  which  they  complained  ages  of  18  and  30  to  serve  in  the  Territorial 
had  been  introduced  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Force,  the  ^riod  of  training  being  four  years, 
the  voluntary  system  of  the  Act  of  1903  had  but  the  principle  of  compulsory  service  had 
been  successful.  Progress  on  the  bill  was  always  been  opposed  in  Great  Britain,  and  Its 
slow,  the  details  being  highly  technical  and  outlook  at  the  present  time  is  not  favorable, 
requiring  much  discussion.  It  was  the  subject  The  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords 
of  prolonged  debate.  It  passed  through  its  by  a  vote  of  123  to  103.  The  South  African  bill 
committee  stage  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  (see  South  Africa,  BamsH),  creating  a  con- 
August  27  and  passed  the  House  of  Lords  on  stitution  for  South  Africa  on  the  basis  of  the 
November  26.  Act  of  Union  passed  by  the  South  African 
London  EuonoNa  Bill.  On  November  8  Union  Parliament,  waa  passed  by  both  Houses, 
the  House  of  Lords  rejected  one  of  the  gov-  and  on  September  20  received  the  Royal  assoit. 
ernment's  rhief  measures,  namely  the  London  By  August  20  fifteen  bills  had  been  passed,  in- 
Eleetions  bill,  the  purpone  of  which  was  to  give  eluding  the  three  already  mentioned,  namely, 
the  London  electorates  tbe  same  rights  as  those  the  Labor  Exchange  bill,  the  Indian  Councils 
of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  bill,  and  the  South  African  bill,  and  on  Sep- 
great  citie?,  and  to  do  away  with  the  prefient  tember  20  they  received  the  Royal  assent.  The 
fiystem  by  which  a  man  lost  his  vote  sometimes  Welsh  Disestablishment  and  certain  other  biUi 
for  nearly  two  years  by  change  of  residence,  were  deferred. 

It   turned   the   present  London  constituencies  Woman   SirrrBAOE.     The  agitation  of  the 

into  a  single  Parliamentary  borough,  in  which,  woman  suffragists  continued  ttuoughout  1909 
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as  In  1008,  and  resulted  in  many  scenes  of  dis- 
order. On  February  18  the  woman  sulTragists 
made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  Downing  Street 
offices,  but  were  prevented  by  the  police,  and 
on  the  tame  night  and  on  the  following  day 
attempts  were  luao  made  to  force  a  way  into 
Parliament.  A  large  number  were  arrested  on 
time  ocoaslons.  The  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment eontinned  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1908.  Early  in  February  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone announced  to  a  deputation  of  suffragists 
that  the  Qovernment  would  not  introduce  a  sep- 
arate measure  for  woman  sufTrage.  but  would 
malce  it  a  feature  of  the  reform  which  it  had 
under  contemplation.  On  March  30  a  number  of 
women  attempted  to  enter  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  present  a  petition,  but  were  stopped  by 
the  police  and  eleven  of  them  were  arrested.  On 
March  26  an  anti-suffrage  meeting  was  held 
nndw  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  who  announced  that  a  league  with  about 
100  branches  had  been  formed  and  that  a  peti- 
tion against  woman  suffrage  had  been  presented 
to  Parliament  containing  about  243,000  signa- 
tures. The  Annual  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Woman's  Suffrage  Alliance  was  opened 
in  London  on  April  2^  representing  seventera 
countries.  Telegrams  were  receivea  from  for- 
eign countries  describing  the  gains  of  the  suf- 
fragists under  their  governments.  The  report 
from  Sweden  referred  to  the  unanimous  pas- 
sage in  the  Swedish  lower  house  of  the  bill 
for  Parliamentary  franchise  for  women,  which, 
however,  was  rejected  in  the  upper  house.  The 
report  from  Australia  referred  to  the  fact  that 
1,000,000  women  there  were  not  only  qualified 
to  vote,  but  for  holding  the  highest  offices. 
Including  the  Premiership. 

Fosuaff  Belatiorb.  A  debato  on  foreign 
affairs  occurred  on  July  22,  in  the  course  of 
whioh  the  government's  policy  was  oritidsed 
for.  ito  over-emphasis  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Berlin  treaty  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  for  its  weakness 
in  dealing  with  the  Congo  abuses.  The  Labor 
members  also  criticised  the  official  welcome  ac- 
corded to  the  Czar,  referring  to  the  barbarous 
methods  that  still  prevailed  in  Russia,  namely, 
the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  political  prisoners 
and  the  great  number  of  exiles  sent  to  Siberia. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  replied  in  general  as  follows: 
Had  Great  Britain  taken  a  less  decisive  course 
at  the  time  of  the  annexation  it  might,  he  said, 
have  delayed  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
issue,  especially  as  between  Turkey  and  the 
Powers  which  had  violated  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  Although  feeling  ran  high  at  one  time 
against  Great  Britain  in  Austria,  he  said  that 
now  Austria  had  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  British  attitude.  He  explained  the  gov- 
ernment's course  toward  Crete  by  its  unwil- 
lingness to  do  anything  that  would  embarrass 
the  new  Turkish  r4^gime.  As  to  Belgium  and 
the  Congo  he  denied  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  had  weakenet],  but  said  that  Bel- 
gium ought  to  have  more  time  in  which  to 
make  her  intontions  clear.  The  government 
must  await  the  return  of  the  Bolgian  Colonial 
Minister,  who  was  now  in  the  C'ongn,  for  if  it 
pressed  the  matter  at  this  time  its  action  would 
seem  provocative,  but  he  declared  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  not  definitely  recognize  the  an- 
nexation so  long  as  forced  labor  was  continued, 
and  that  if  the  same  status  existed  at  the  close 


of  the  year  it  would  consider  the  means  of  en- 
forcing its  treaty  rights.  As  to  the  Czar,  Uia 
proper  principle  for  a  country  to  observe  was 
non-interference  in  tlie  internal  affairs  of 
another.  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  a  oon- 
•tltution  had  been  established  and  that  the 
members  of  the  Duma  themselves  had  said 
during  their  visit  to  England  that  the  people 
who  took  part  in  a  demonstration  against  the 
Czar  were  wrong  in  thinking  that  it  would  aid 
the  cause  of  libferty.  The  Czar's  reign  would 
after  all  go  down  in  history  as  the  period  in 
which  constitutionalism  began.  The  House 
would  not  do  anything  that  would  divide  the 
two  countries.  The  Labor  members,  however, 
continued  to  refer  bitterly  to  the  Czar  as  a 
"monster,"  and  they  made  light  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Alliance.  The  Czar's  visit  took  place 
on  August  2  and  was  made  the  occasion  of 
many  congratulatory  speeches.  It  was  thought 
to  have  had  a  very  marked  effect  in  stren^h- 
ening  the  Anglo-Russian  accord.  King  Manuel 
of  Portugal  visited  England  in  November  (see 
FOBTXJOAL,  paraeraph  on  History).  For  an' ac- 
count of  King  Edward's  visit  to  Germany,  see 
Gebhakt,  paragraphs  on  History.  For  other 
references  to  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with 
foreign  countries  see  articles  on  foreign  coun- 
tries, especially  Balkan  Qxjxstion,  Cbetk  and 

TUBKKT. 

lupEBiAi,  PBE88  CoiTPERXifCE,  Representatives 
from  the  press  in  the  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire met  in  a  conference  on  June  S.  The  chief 
subjects  of  discussion  were  cable  news,  inter- 
press  communications,  naval  defense,  military 
problems,  etc  Its  sessions  closed  on  June  20 
and  were  generally  renrded  as  having  done  much 
to  strengthen  Imperial  uni^  and  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Imperial  defense.  One  reform  which 
resulted  from  it  was  the  reduction  of  the  Pacifle 
Cable  rates.  See  Tabu*  aks  Trade  Unions. 

GBBECS.  A  eonstitutional  monarchy  in 
southeastern  Europe.   Capital,  Athens. 

Abxa  and  Population.  Area,  24,073  square 
miles.  Population  in  1896,  2,433,806;  In  1907, 
2,631,952.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able emigration,  especially  to  the  United  States. 
The  leading  cities,  with  population  in  1907,  are: 
Athens,  167,479;  Pirous,  71,605;  Patras,  37,724; 
Corfu,  27,397;  Volo,  23,563;  Larissa,  18,001; 
Trikkala,  17^09;  Hermoupolis,  17,773:  Pyrgos. 
13,690;  Zante,  13,680;  Calamai,  13,123.  Most 
of  the  iohabitante  are  adherents  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.  Primary  instruction  is  nom- 
inally compulsory  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twelve.  Illiteracy  is  common,  30  per  cent,  of 
the  army  recruits  being  unable  to  read  and 
write.  Tlie  Greek  Orthodox  is  the  State  Church, 
but  entire  religious  toleration  prevails. 

Pbwuction.  The  area  under  cultivation  is 
given  as  about  6,563,100  acres  (1,112,000  undei 
cereals,  1,200,000  fallow,  2.026.400  undei 
forests).  There  are  in  addition  6,000,000  acres 
under  pasture.  The  principal  crop  is  currants, 
with  an  annual  average  yield  of  150,000  tons, 
which  far  exceeds  the  export;  the  surplus  is  util- 
ized in  the  manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol. 
In  11K)7  the  crop  waa  estimated  at  150,000 
tons;  the  1008  yield  exceeded  170,000  tons.  The 
olive  oil  yield  in  1007  was  3.200,000  gallons; 
wine  (Ionian  Islands),  2,160,000  gallons.  Fruits 
tobacco,  valonea,  and  silk  are  also  produced. 
There  are  2,900,000  sheep,  360.000  cattle,  and 
100,000  horaes. 
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The  mineral  products  are  various.    The  out-  mated  expenditure  were:    Public  debt,  S1,68I,- 

put  in  metric  tons  for  1007  is  given  as  follows:  932  drachmas;  Interior  Department,  18,870,668; 

Iron,  768,883;  manganene  iron,  92,770;  mogne-  War  Department,  18,065,2(10;  Navy  Department, 

site,   60,248;   zinc,   30.340;   argentiferous  lead,  8,021,952;   administration,   8,501,044;  punaions, 

13,814;  chrome,  11,730;  sulphur,  11,719;  man-  7,608,412;   worship  and  instruction,  7,080,808. 

ganese,  11,139;  OTpsum,  10,580.  The  outstanding  external  gold  debt  on  June  30, 

COMUEBCE.    ^e  trade  for  three  Buccessive  1008,  amounted  to  720,301,424  drachmas;  the 

years  is  given  in  drachmas  {1  dracluna=19,3  currency  debt,  in  December,  1007,  166,801^073 

cents)  as  follows:  drachmas. 

  Navy,    The  effective  navy  includes  3  coast* 

defense  vessels^  of  5000  tons  each,  and  10  tor* 
pedo  boats. 

Imports....  144.636.000  148.893,000  152,635,000  *^Ahmv  ATilit^rv  uprvi*.*  in  onmniilBnrv  *.nA 
Exports....  123,526,000  116,049,000  109.244,000  ABUY  Military  service  is  compulsory  ana 
  universal  between  the  ages  of  21  and  51  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  law  of  IBO^ 
The  principal  articles  of  commerce  and  their  About  15,000  are  annually  conscripted,  of  whom 
value  in  drachmas  are  given  as  follows :  a  certain  number  were  exempted  upon  payment 
  of  a  tax.    The  service  is  14  months  with  the 

_     .  colors,  10  years  and  10  months  in  the  reserve, 

Importo  ^iJ^  ®  y^*^*  ^"  National  Guard  or  Territorial 
Ya™Vd  VeWtnes^:::::::::::::: :::::: Army  and  lO  years  in  its  ^serve.    The  peace 

Timber                                                  9,sr>7  or>o  orfjanization,  amounting  in  1909  to  1B75  officers 

Minerals  and  wrought  metale                  ^.nii  ii  0  and  20,187  men,  was  virtually  a  skeleton  whose 

Chemicki-products                                VIIbS  "t^lKj)'      fixed  annu^ny  by  the  chamber.  The 

Fish  R.RSS.ooo  regulations  provided  an  army  of  120,000  to  130,- 

Llve-atock                                             4.2TR.O'iO  000  on  a  war  footing,  but  the  officers  available 

  3  I  '  ^  nilo  would  not  have  sufficed  for  more  than  76,000. 

Coffee  '!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!",!*.!!!'.!!!!!!'.!!!!!  2/iio]nfi)  Both  organization  and  training  were  considered 

Iron  . ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.V.'.V.V.'.V..'.'..'.'.. .......  2,tii3,ooo  defective  and  a  number  of  reforms  were  _pro- 

„     .  posed.    One  of  these  eliminating  princes  from 

Curmn^.  4 l',^;>.i'j'V)o  militai^  commands  was  rendered  unnecessary 

Tobacco  .*.".'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.*.'.'*!!!  ^  s!f.)7.noo  by  their  resignations.    The  proposed  measures 

Iron                                                     "  tn^  ooo  History  below)  to  increase  and  recognize 

Wine                     .*."*'!*."!"!!!!.*!!"    l2wM\ti  army  involved  the  beginning  of  compulsory 

ArKent'lferous  'lea'd"!!!!!!!.*!!!!!!!!!!'!!!  6'.7iiL\oni)  service  at  the  close  of  the  19th  year  instead  of 

Zinc                                                     B.Tfiii.oiiO  the  2l8t  and  permitted  no  exemptions.   The  serr- 

sffif  and'iiiMM  ::::::::::::::::::::::::  z^^''^^ym  proposed  was  for  active  army,  2  years;  Ant 

Olives                                           3.4n.=i.n(n)  reserve  12  yearsj  second  reserve  9  years)  Na- 

Vaionea                                             1,915.000  tional  Guard  7  years;  National  Guard  reserve  7 

Cosnac                                                 1,644.000  years.   In  this  way  a  first  reserve  of  over  2000 

'    ■  ■'   ■  '  men  would  be  formed,  while  the  second  reserre 

Great  Britain  furnished  imports  to  the  value  and  National  Guard  would  supply  250,000  mora, 

of  31,056,000  drachmas,  and  received  exports  to  The  estimated  annual  coat  was  £920,000,  as 

the  value  of  32,606,000;  Russia,  24,708,000  and  compared  with  £720,000,  and  a  national  defense 

1,915,000;  Austria-Hungary,  19,261,000  and  11,-  fund  of  £140,000. 

414,000;   Germany,  13,702,000  and  10,813,000;  GOVERNMENT.     The   executive   authority  ]s 

Turkey,  12,784,000  and  6,168,000.  vested  in  a  king,  assisted  by  a  responsible  min- 

CouuuNicATioNB.    The  total  length  of  rail-  istry  of  seven  members.   The  Kingpin  1909  waa 

ways  in  operation  in  1906  was  about  845  miles.  George  I.,  second  son  of  the  late  Christian  IX., 

The  line  from  PirKus  to  Larissa  (218  miles)  is  of  Denmark;  he  was  born  in  December,  1846, 

completed  and  open  to  traffic;  its  extension  to  and  was  elected  King  of  the  Hellenes  by  the 

Keralik  is  under  construction,  and  if  the  con-  National  Assembly  at  Athens  in  March,  1883. 

sent  of  the  Porte  can  be  obtained  it  will  continue  The  constitution  vests  the  legislative  power  in 

to  Gida,  on  the  Salon ika-Monastir  lino.    Tliere  a  single  chamber,  the  National  Assembly,  or 

are  4051  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and  852  of-  Boul6,  consisting  of  235  members  elected  by 

flees.    There  were  852  post-offices  in  1007.    The  manhood  sutTrage.    The  Ministry  as  composed 

length  of  highways  is  about  3000  miles.   There  August  28,  1009,  was  as  follows:    Premier  and 

is  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  but  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  K.  Mavromichalls; 

it  is  rarely  used  by  foreign  vessels.   The  vessels  Interior,  N.  Triantaphyllakos;  Finance,  A.  Eu- 

entering  at  the  ports  in  1907  numbered  0412  taxias;  Justice,  Mr.  Tofalis;  Education,  etc.,  P. 

of  4,812.834  tons;  cleared,  6253  of  4,814,549  Jalmis;  War,  Col.  L.  Lapatthiotis ;  Marine,  L. 

tons.    Tlie  merchant  marine   (1006)   conBi'«ted  Damianos. 

of  1092  sailing  ve»«se1s  of  154,912  tons  and  282  HtSTOBT 
steamers  of  276.147  tons. 

FrwAXCK.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  drachma, 
worth  one  franc,  or  10.3  cents.  The  estimntwl  or- 
dinary revenue  and  expenditure  for  1008  were 
136,642.784  draolimiis  and  I34,042..'»n6  drachmas 
respectively;  for  IHOO,  I2!l,7]9.368  and  126,708,- 
010  respectively.  The  principal  sources  of  rev- 
enue were  estimated  for  1000  as  follows:  Duties 
and  excise,  54.580,000  drachmas;  stamps  and 
dues.  25.582.000;  direct  taxes.  22,.'i25.000;  mo- 
nopolies (sait,  petroleum,  matches,  and  pliiying- 
cards),  13,085,000.    The  largest  items  of  esti- 


Cabinet  Cbisis.  In  March  the  government 
was  sliarply  attacked  by  the  Opposition  on  the 
ground  tliat  it  was  rcHponsible  for  the  prevailing 
di-stress  of  the  people.  On  March  31  the  Pre- 
mier, Theotoki,  announced  his  resignation,  but 
the  Opposition  leader,  M.  Ralli,  was  unable  to 
frum  a  ministry  and  the  former  Cabinet  re- 
mained in  force  until  July  17.  On  that  date 
Theotoki  resigned  on  account  of  th^  of^f^itiow 
tu  his  Cretan  policy  and  M.  Ralli  agreed  i« 
form  a  ministry  on  condition  that  -the  Chamber 
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be  dissolved.  This  was  accepted  by  the  King  Miaistry  prepared  to  lay  before  it  a  mass  of 
but  on  the  understanding  that  the  elections  hastily  considered  legislation  embodying  the  re- 
were  to  be  deferred  till  March.  Hia  programme  forms.  The  King  sanotioned  these  measures 
was  thorough  economic  and  military  reform,  in  principle.  They  comprised  the  following 
(For  an  account  of  the  Cretan  question,  see  points:  The  cancellation  of  all  powers  on  the 
Cbette  and  Tcbkey,  paragraphs  on  history.)  part  of  tbe  royal  princes  over  promotioiu,  the 
Under  the  Ralli  Ministry  the  government  in  prinoeB,  tiiough  retaining  their  jireseut  rank,  to 
July  announced  its  submission  to  the  decisions  nave  no  extcutive  duties  either  in  the  army  or 
of  the  protecting  Powers  in  regard  to  Crete  and  tlie  navy;  tbe  abolition  of  the  Crown  Frinoe*s 
the  Premier  gave  orders  that  tbe  frontier  be  command-in>chief ;  the  abolition  of  the  present 
strictly  watched  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  General  Staff;  the  authorization  of  the  govern- 
of  arms  and  anununition  and  of  guerrillas  into  ment  to  engage  a  foreign  organizer  to  rebabili- 
Turkey.  tate  the  army.    In  addition  to  these  measures 

Cbisis  in  the  Abht.  For  a  long  time  there  which  were  submitted  by  tbe  Minister  of  War, 
had  been  discontent  among  the  ofhcers  of  t^e  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  presented  at  the 
army  with  the  military  administration.  A  same  time  (October  11)  certain  rules  for  the 
MilitaiT  League  was  formed  and  presented  its  purpose  of  defeating  ot»tructive  tactics  in  tiie 
demands  to  tiie  government.  These  included  a  Chamber.  The  attitude  of  the  Chamber  toward 
demand  that  no  command  in  the  army  should  these  reforms  was  not  satisfaetory  to  the  leaders 
be  held  by  the  Crown  Prince  or  any  of  the  royal  of  tiie  Military  League,  whose  course  throwh- 
princes,  that  a  council  should  be  appointed  to  out  had  been  exceedingly  high-handed.  The 
protect  the  interests  of  the  army,  consisting  of  Chamber  having  shown  a  spirit  of  independence 
the  chiefs  of  the  three  divisions,  the  eldest  be-  on  the  question  of  removing  the  royal  princes, 
ing  the  president,  and  that  the  two  war  minis-  the  Military  League  was  greatly  incensed  and 
tries  should  be  composed  of  tlie  best  fitted  of-  was  even  said  to  be  planning  a  coup  d^^tat, 
fleers  of  the  army  and  not  of  civilians.  Premier  that  is  to  say,  the  temporary  seizure  of  the  goT- 
Ralli  refused  these  demands,  and  when  he  de-  emment  and  th^  establishment  of  a  provisional 
elded  to  order  the  arrest  of  five  mutinous  ofiioers  dictatorship.  The  government  having  learned 
in  the  garrison,  and  refused,  on  August  27,  to  of  this  immediately  took  steps  to  placate  the 
receive  representatives  of  the  League  who  wished  League.  The  King  announced  that  the  prineea 
to  hand  him  a  memorandum,  the  officers  of  the  would  resign  and  the  Premier  told  the  Chamber 
League,  five  hundred  in  number,  at  the  head  of  that  the  military  reforms  must  be  voted  at 
a  force  of  two  thousand  men  including  artil-  once.  On  October  15  both  the  military  reforms 
lery,  cavalry  and  marines,  withdrew  to  a  hill  and  the  rules  proposed  by  the  Minister  of  the 
outside  of  Athens  as  a  warning  of  revolt  unless  Interior  were  passed  by  the  Chamber.  The 
their  demands  were  met.  Thereupon  M.  RalU  other  measures,  23  in  all,  were  hurried  through 
tendered  his  resignation.  Tbe  King  axinunoned  within  an  hour.  The  arbitrary  spirit  of  tne 
M.  Mavromichalis,  who  formed  a  new  cabinet.  Military  League  was  illustrated  by  dissatisfae- 
One  of  the  main  demands  of  the  officers  of  the  tion  even  with  this  display  of  docility.  It  wa» 
League  was  for  amnesty.  This  was  granted  by  said  that  the  League,  fearing  that  the  silent 
royal  decree  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  voting  upon  laws  would  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
new  Premier  announced  bis  agreement  to  almost  compulsion,  commanded  the  members  to  talk, 
all  the  other  demands.  In  foreign  countries  Accordingly  discussion  was  resumed  in  the 
there  was  little  sympathy  with  the  programme  Chamber  on  October  16. 

of  the  League.  It  was  believed  that  the  military  Later  in  the  month  of  October  a  new 
administration  of  tbe  princes  had  been  alto-  bill  was  brought  in  to  provide  for  summon- 
gether  for  the  good  of  the  serrioe,  and  the  pro-  ing  the  reserves  and  for  the  preparatory  instruo- 
gramme  of  the  league  was  thought  to  be  dis-  tion  of  the  young.  The  War  Minister  declared 
tinctly  aimed  against  the  royal  family.    Sym-  that  the  active  army  could  be  raised  to  216,000, 

Sithy  with  the  King  and  princes  was  shown  in  which,  with  the  reserves,  would  make  450,000. 
reeco  on  the  occasion  of  the  Crown  Prince's  At  present  there  were  48,000  men  still  untrained 
journey  to  Germany.  He  was  met  by  crowds  who  were  available  for  service.  The  new  law 
who  demanded  that  he  should  retain  his  com-  authorized  the  calling  of  these  to  the  colors, 
mand  in  the  army.  While  on  his  way  to  Ger-  the  period  df  training  not  to  exceed  three 
many,  he  refused  to  meet  the  officers  of  one  of  months.  By  this  time  the  Military  League 
tiie  garrisons  who  were  members  of  the  Military  seemed  to  show  a  more  acquiescent  temper,  but 
League.  Partisans  of  tbe  League  were  angered  in  the  following  month,  through  its  official  news- 
hy  these  demonstrations  and  by  speeches  the  paper  organ,  it  resumed  its  threatening  attitude, 
Crown  Prince  made  at  the  time.  A  mass  meet-  declaring  that  it  would  insist  on  the  overhauling 
ing  held  on  the  Field  of  Mars  on  September  27,  of  the  diplomatic  service  and  certain  other  de- 
at  which  60,000  people  were  said  to  be  present,  partments  and  would  publish  a  list  of  proscribt-d 
carried  a  resolution  expressing  satisfaction  with  persons.  The  spirit  of  insubordination,  which 
the  Military  League's  opposition  to  the  injurious  the  League  had  done  so  much  to  foster,  began 
influence  of  political  parties  in  affairs  of  state  to  show  itself  in  its  own  ranks  at  the  close  of 
and  to  the  maladministration  of  the  army  and  November,  when  the  junior  members,  con- 
navy  and  declaring  that  the  people  would  insist  tending  that  the  present  leaders  showed  little 
on  their  demands.  They  sent  a  dopiitation  to  regard  for  their  interests,  demanded  the  ap- 
the  King,  who  received  tht-m  cordially,  con-  pointment  of  a  new  committee.  On  December 
gratulated  them  on  haying  kept  gr)o<l  or<lpr  and  gQ  Colonel  Upathiotis,  the  new  War  Minister, 
deolared  that  he  would  do  nil  that  the  con-  representative   of   the  Military 

fltitution  permitted  to  do  to  insure  the  welfare   ,    _      .       t*.   i     j.v    i  j.- 

of  the  state.  The  deputati.m  tl.^n  went  to  the  ^f^^^'  Jr""*^^'*  the  army  reorganiration 
Premier,  who  said  that  this  action  of  the  pco-  I"        discussion  that  followed  he  spoke 

pie  had  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  govern-  slightingly  of  the  powers  of  Parliament.  This 
ment  in  the  present  emergency.  When  the  caused  much  indignation  among  the  Deputies 
Chamber  opened  in  the  first  week  of  October,  the  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  dismissed. 
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TnE  Naval  Crisis.  Meanwhile  trouble  had 
arisen  among  the  junior  officers  of  the  navy, 
who  preferred  certain  demands  to  the  govern- 
ment, soma  of  which  the  government  acrcpted. 
One  of  the  ehangea  demanded  was  the  reduction 
of  the  age  of  retirement  for  the  senior  officers. 
The  government  brought  in  a  bill  reducing  the 
aee  for  captains  from  the  sixtj-fourth  to  the 
fifty-eighth  year,  and  for  commanders  from  the 
sizty-second  to  the  fifty-fifth.  This  concession 
was  not  sufficient  and  there  arose  at  tlie  end 
of  October  a  mutiny  among  the  junior  officers. 
Commander  Typaldos,  the  representative  of  the 
latter,  demanded  the  immediate  removal  of  a 
iiumber  of  officers  and  the  reinstatement  of  a 
subaltern  officer  who  had  been  cashiered  during 
the  war  with  Turkey.  Upon  the  Minister  of 
War's  refusal,  Typaldos  became  threatening, 
saying  that,  unless  the  request  was  granted 
within  twenty-four  hours,  he  would  attack  the 
Salamis  fleet  with  his  torpedo  flotilla.  He  ap- 
pealed fen-  support  to  the  Military  League,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  but  the  League  naving 
learned  that  a  good  many  of  the  junior  officers 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  Typaldos,  that  the 
crews  of  the  fleet  were  either  indifl'erent  or  hos- 
tile to  him  and  that  he  could  not  even  count  on 
the  officers  of  his  own  flotilla,  decided  to  expel 
him  and  to  stand  by  the  government.  The 
mutiny  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  October 
turned  out  to  be  a  trivial  affair.  A  force  of 
about  three  hundred  men  and  twenty  officers  at- 
tacked three  battleships  with  destroyers.  Shots 
were  flred  by  one  destroyer  and  the  fire  was  re- 
turned. A  boiler  pipe  on  board  the  destroyer 
was  burst,  scalding  Ave  men  to  death.  One  man 
was  killed  on  a  battleship.  These  were  the  only 
casualties.  The  crews  of  the  destroyers  re- 
fused to  obey  the  command  of  Typaldos  to  con- 
tinue flghtine  and  soon  the  force  of  mutineers 
was  in  confusion.  About  fifty  arrests  were 
made.  Typaldos  and  bis  officers  escaped  into  the 
interior,  but  he  was  arrested  during  the  first 
week  of  November.  "Most  of  the  men  and  offi- 
cers of  the  fleet  remained  loyal,  and  throughout 
the  navy  generally  the  feeling  ran  very  high 
sgainst  the  mutineers.  It  was  decided  that  Ute 
mutineers  should  be  tried  by  the  Assize  Court 
and  not  by  court  martial.  On  November  4  the 
law  embodying  the  reduction  of  the  age  of  re- 
tirement according  to  the  promise  made  to  the 
junior  officers  was  introduced  in  the  Chamber. 
It  occasioned  much  discontent  among  the  senior 
officers.  The  cause  of  the  mutiny  as  distinct 
from  its  immediate  occasion  was  the  demoraliza- 
tion that  had  resulted  from  the  course  taken 
by  the  Military  League. 

Financial  Pboposals.  On  October  13  the 
government  submitted  proposals  for  meeting  the 
deficit  of  eight  mitlion  drachmas  by  more  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  for  raising  t>eaides  from  new  revenues  and 
by  means  of  further  economies  the  sum  of 
twenty  million  drachmas  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  army  and 
navy.  The  new  sources  of  revenue  included, 
first,  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  gunpowder, 
dynamite,  spirits  and  other  articles  that  could 
not  be  classed  as  necessaries  of  life;  a  succession 
duty,  an  income  tax,  and  a  tax  on  movables. 
At  the  same  time  the  government  proposed  a 
reduction  of  duties  on  petroleum,  rice  and  other 
necessities,  and  the  remission  of  the  tax  on 
plowing  animals  and  vineyards.  On  behalf 
of  the  goTernment  plan  it  was  urged  that  it  re- 


moved the  burdens  from  the  poor  and  placed 
them  on  the  classes  able  to  bear  them.  On  the 
other  hand  the  industries  affected  by  them  raised 
a  protest  and  the  United  Guilds  urged  against 
them  that  they  were  inconsistent  with  a  princi- 
ple which  had  been  asserted  at  tlie  mass  meet- 
ing of  September  27  and  accepted  by  the  govern- 
ment, namely,  that  articles  of  consumption 
should  not  be  taxed.  Toward  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber there  were  signs  of  opposition  to  the  new 
financial  measures  in  the  provinces  and  some  of 
their  features  were  objectionable  also  to  foreign 
governments.  On  November  23  the  law  reducing 
the  age  of  retirement  among  the  senior  officers  in 
the  navy  reached  its  third  reading.-  On  Decem- 
ber 7  the  fiscal  measures  preliminary  to  the 
presentation  of  the  budget  were  introduced,  in- 
cluding a  tax  on  alcohol,  a  duty  on  imported 
iron  ware,  a  new  duty  on  malt  imported  for  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  the  abolition  of  the  tax 
on  plowing  animals,  the  regulation  of  the  ex- 
portation of  wine,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
sugar  monopoly.  It  was  also  proposed  to  abol- 
ish  the  tax  on  nneyards. 

Otheb  Events.  In  March  preparations  vrere 
made  for  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
Lord  Byron's  visit.  The  British  excavations  at 
Sparta  were  going  on  during  the  summer  (see 
ABCH.XOLOOY) .  Early  in  June  the  military 
authority  condemned  to  varying  terms  of  impris- 
onment 217  Don-commissioned  officers  on  the 
charge  of  insubordination  for  having  petitioned 
the  Chamber  against  the  passage  of  a  law 
which  tended  to  restrict  the  promotion  of  non- 
commissioned officers  to  the  commissioned  ranks. 
In  July  an  earthquake  occurred  in  Elis  accom- 

Itanied  by  volcanic  eruptions  near  Ponhiote.  The 
OSS  of  life  was  estimated  at  thirty  and  four 
hundred  houses  were  said  to  have  been  destroyed. 

GBEEK  CATROLZC  CHTTBCH  or  OBEEE 
CHURCH.  A  religious  body  which  comprises 
in  its  widest  sense  all  those  members  following 
the  Greek  or  Greco-Slnvonic  rite.  Its  official 
designation  is  the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church.  The  membership  throughout 
the  world  is  in  the  neighlrarhood  of  100,000,000. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  four  branches: 
Russian  Orthodox,  with  a  membership  of  about 
50,000,  about  100  churches  and  75  ministers; 
Greek  Orthodox,  with  about  100,000  members, 
42  churches  and  43  ministers;  Syrian  Orthodox, 
with  about  4000  members,  8  churches  and  9 
ministers,  and  the  Servian  Orthodox,  with 
about  15,000  communicants,  10  churches  and 
0  ministers.  The  archbishop  in  charge  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  formerly  had  a  seat 
in  Alaska  and  now  resides  in  New  York  City. 
The  Greek  Church  has  no  bishop  in  the  I'nited 
States.  The  Syrian  Church  belongs  to  the  Synod 
of  Antioeh.  They  have  a  bishop  concentrated  by 
the  Russian  Archbishop. 

CTJBEN,  Jakes  Gilchbist.  An  American 
rear-admiral,  retired,  died  February  16,  1909. 
He  was  bom  in  1841,  and  entered  the  volunteer 
naval  srarice  as  acting  ensign  in  May,  1861, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  regular  service  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  made  com-- 
mander  in  1887,  and  captain  in  1000.  In  that 
year  he  was  commandant  at  the  Havana  naval 
station.  He  was  retired  in  ISOI  at  his  own 
request,  m  rear«dmiral,  after  40  years  of 
service. 

QSEEK  BUG.    See  Ehiouoloot. 
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GBXENItAKD.  A  Danish  colony,  and,  after 
Australia,  the  largest  island  in  tlie  world.  The 
area  is  variously  estimated  at  from  about  500,* 
000  to  over  800,000  square  miles.  The  colonized 
area,  extending  along  the  west  coast  from 
about  tJO"  to  about  72°  north  latitude,  is  es- 
timated at  46,740  square  miles  and  its  popu- 
lation" ( 1»01 )  at  11,805.  The  trade  is  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly.  The  total  imports  from 
Dennuurk,  1907,  amounted  to  1,110,000  kroner 
(1  krone=26.8  cents) ;  and  the  exports  to  Den- 
mark, to  402,000  kroner. 

GBEBXTWOOD,  Fbedebick.  An  English  au- 
thor, Journalist  and  publicist,  died  Deceiqher 
16.  1009.  He  was  the  originator  and  first  edi- 
tor of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  when  this 
journal  was  purchased  by  Yates  Thompson  and 
made  a  Liberal  organ,  Greenwood  founded  the 
8t.  James  Gazette,  which  he  edited  for  several 
years.  He  was  the  author  of  histories  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  and  Napoleon  III.,  and  also 
wrote  two  novels,  The  Lovers'  Lexicon  and  Im- 
aginations in  Dreams  and  their  Study. 

OBEGK}BT,  Edwabd  Joun.  An  English 
Minter,  died  June  22,  1000,  He  was  bom  in 
Southampton  in  1850  and  studied  at  tbe  art 
school  in  hts  native  town  and  at  South  Ken- 
sington. His  first  pictures  were  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1876.  He  was  made 
academician  in  1808.  Among  the  best  known 
of  his  works  are  "Saint  George"  (1876); 
"The  Signal"!  "A  Rehearsal"  (1882);  "Sir 
Galahad,"  and  "  Is  It  a  Mouse!  "  He  was  known 
especially  as  a  skiLIfuI  painter  of  domestic 
genre  subjects. 

OBENADA.  The  largest  of  the  Windward 
Islands  (q.  V.)  and  the  residence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor; a  British  possession.  Area,  133  square 
miles;  population  (including  some  of  the  Gren- 
adines), in  1906,  70,605;  in  1008,  72,988.  St. 
George's  is  the  chief  town.  The  Grenadines  are 
a  chain,  of  small  islands  lying  between  Grenada 
and  St.  Vincent,  within  whose  governments  they 
are  included.  The  soil  la  fertile;  cacao,  spices, 
rubber,  cotton,  coffee,  and  fruits  are  grown, 
and  the  forests  are  rich  in  valuable  timbers. 
The  total  imports  and  exports  in  1908  were 
£303,783  and  £3S0,245  respectively,  against 
£288,665  and  £417,290  in  1907.  The  revenue 
and  expenditure  were  (1008-9)  £73,182 
and  £72,601  respectively,  against  £79,871  and 
£68,383  in  1907-8.  The  public  debt  stood  (1009) 
at  £123,670. 

GBOSS,  Chablbs.  An  American  scholar  and 
educator,  died  December  3,  1909.  He  was  bom 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1857,  and  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College  in  1878.  From  1884  to  1888  he 
was  engaged  in  literary  work  in  England,  and 
in  the  Utter  year  became  instructor  in  Harvard 
University.  He  was  later  made  professor  of 
history  in  that  institution.  Among  his  writ- 
ings, which  are  numerous,  are;  Oilda  Mer- 
catoria  (1883);  The  Oild  Merchant  (1890); 
Bibliography  of  British  Municipal  Bistory 
(1807);  Sources  and  Literature  of  English 
History  (1900).  He  also  translated  Lavisse's 
Political  Bistory  of  Europe  (1891)  and  Kay- 
serling's  ChHstopher  Columbus  (1893).  He 
was  a  contributor  to  American  and  English  his- 
torical reviews  and  was  a  corresponding;  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  of  England 
and  the  Royal  Society  of  GOttingen. 

GBOTTSSET,  Paschal.  A  French  journalist 
and  communist,  died  April  10,  1900.    He  was 


bom  at  Corte  in  the  Island  of  Corsica  in  1844. 
For  a  short  time  he  studied  medicine  in  Paris, 
but  soon  abandoned  this  for  Journalism.  He 
wrote  scientific  articles  for  L'Etendard  and  Le 
Figaro,  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Docteur 
Blasius."  He  began  also  to  write  fiction  un- 
der the  name  of  "Leopold  Virey."  In  1869  he 
joined  Henry  de  Rochefort  in  the  management 
of  the  journal  La  Marseillaise.  He  quarreled 
in  1870  with  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  and  sent 
two  seconds  to  answer  the  challenge  sent  by  the 
latter.  One  of  these,  Victor  Noire,  wu  killed 
by  the  Prince.  This  aroused  In  Qrousset  bitter 
opposition  to  the  empire  and  he  attacked  it 
savagely  in  La  Marseillaise.  For  this  he  was 
condemned  to  a  heavy  fine  and  repeated  im- 
prisonments. In  1871  he  took  part  in  the  in* 
surrection  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Commune,  taking  charge  of  foreign  affairs,  but 
in  an  attempt  to  leave  Paris  in  June  he  was 
arrested  and  deported  to  New  Caledonia.  Es- 
caping In  I874  with  Rochefort  and  others,  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  acted  as  the  London 
correspondent  of  Le  Temps  under  the  name  of 
"Philippe  Daryl."  He  returned  to  Paris  in 
1881  and  in  the  same  year  was  defeated  in  the 
elections.  He  was  chosen  Deputy  in  1893  and 
was  reflected  in  1808,  1002  and  1900.  He  wrote 
much  and  among  his  published  works  are  the 
political  sketches,  Le  hilan  de  I'annde  1868 
(1869);  Les  origines  d'une  dynastie,  le  coup 
d'Hat  de  Brumaire  an  VIII.  (1860).  His  Les 
oondamn^  politiques  en  TfouvelU  Cal^donie 
(written  with  Jourde,  1876)  is  autobiographi- 
cal. He  wrote  also  many  works  of  travel  and 
life  abroad  and  translated  the  wortcs  of  several 
English  authors,  including  Stevenson  uid 
Mayne  Reid. 

GBXTTEB,  Fbancois.  A  French  chembt  and 
writer  on  art,  died  in  November,  1009.  He  was 
born  in  1824  and  studied  at  the  Eeole  des  Arts 
et  Manufactures.  He  was  appointed  lecturer 
in  chemistry  at  the  Institut  Agronomique  of 
Versailles,  but  he  later  abandoned  science  for 
tbe  fine  arts,  and  from  1867  to  1868  published 
seven  volumes  on  Raphael's  frescoes  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  on  his  Virgins.  In  1874  he  published 
Raphael  as  a  Portrait  Painter.  He  wrote  other 
works  in  tbe  field  of  art  criticism  and  of  the 
history  of  art,  and  many  essays  and  periodicals. 
He  was  appointed  in  1872  inspector-general  and 
later  a  member  of  the  Superior  Council  for  the 
Fine  Arts.  He  was  finally  elected  Conserva- 
teur  de  la  peinture  at  the  Louvre.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  tbe  Acad6mie  des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  1875.  He  was  also  curator  of  the 
Mus^  Condg. 

GUADELOUFE.  A  French  colony  composed 
of  several  islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles;  total 
area,  687  square  miles;  population  (1906),  100,- 
273.  The  principal  islands  are  Guadeloupe 
proper,  or  Basse-Terre  on  the  west  and  Grande- 
Terre  on  the  east  of  a  narrow  channel  sepa* 
rating  the  two.  The  five  smaller  islands,  Marie 
Galante,  Les  Saintes,  DCsirade,  St.  Barth^leray, 
and  St.  Martin,  are  dependencies  of  the  colony 
proper.  Capital,  Point-  a-Pitre  (population  14,- 
861).  There  are  113  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary schools,  with  12,182  pupils,  and  two 
secondary  establishments,  with  728  pupils.  The 
country  is  fertile;  27,632  hectares  are  devoted 
to  sugar,  employing  28,800  persons;  6138  to 
coffee,  employing  7935  persons;  2540  to  cacao, 
and  6926  to  manioc.    Valuable  timber  is  con- 
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tained  in  the  forpats,  which  cover  71,266  hec- 
tares. The  imports  in  1907  amounted  to  13,- 
426,855  franca  (France,  8,163,000)  ;  exports, 
16,269,156  (France,  15,676,000).  Sugar,  rum, 
and  cacao  are  the  principal  exports.  There  is 
direct  steamship  communication  with  France. 
I'iie  budget  for  1808  balanced  at  4,692,322 
fnuiCHj  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1008), 
400,000  franca.  Debt  outstanding  January  1, 
1007,  reported  at  10,675,000  francs.  The  Bank 
of  Guadeloupe  has  capital,  3,000,000  francs; 
reserve  funds,  843,746.  The  colony  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  and  an  electe(l  council,  and 
is  represented  in  the  French  Parliament  by  one 
senator  and  two  deputies. 

OtJAX^EONAT  BIVEB  BBIDGE.  See 
Bbjdgeb. 

OTJABANTEE  OF  DEPOSITS.  See  BaxkS 
AKD  BANEINO. 

OUATEMATiA.  The  most  northern  and 
western  republic  of  Central  America.  The  capi- 
tal is  Guatemala  City. 

Abba  and  Population.  The  estimated  area 
of  the  22  departments  comprising  the  republic 
is  48,300  square  miles.  The  population  in  1903 
was  1,842,134;  at  the  end  of  1000,  1,882,092  (es- 
timated). About  60  per  cent,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Indians,  and  most  of  the  remainder 
mestizos.  The  principal  towns,  with  popula- 
tion, are:  Guatemala  City,  125,000;  Cohan, 
30,770;  Quezaltenango,  28',940;  Totonlcapan, 
28,310;  San  Pedro,  10,190.  Immigration  is 
small,  but  is  being  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment; a  law  promulgated  April  30,  1900,  makes 
provisions  for  the  care  of  colonists.  Primary  in- 
struction is  free  uid  nominally  compulsory.  In 

1008  there  were  1330  public  primary  schools, 
with  61,280  pupils.  In  1909  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish was  made  compulsory  in  the  primary 
schools.  Secondary  schools  are  established  at 
Guatemala  City,  Quezaitenango,  and  Chiqul- 
mula.  At  the  capital  and  at  Quezaltenango  are 
institutions  lor  higher  and  professional  educa- 
tion. 

Irdustbies.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry, and  the  leading  crops  are  cofTee  (con- 
trolled largely  by  German  capital),  sugar,  corn, 
bananas,  tobacco,  and  cacao.  A  presidential 
decree  of  July,  1008,  made  tlie  cultivation  of 
a  minimum  of  cotton  compulsory  on  suitably 
conditioned  lands,  and  the  encouragement  of 

Ticulture  in  all  its  branches  is  the  subject 
governmental  aid.    The  average  coffee  crop 
amounts  to  about  70,000.000  pounds;  that  of 

1009  was  estimated  at  81,000,000  pounds.  Cat- 
tle raising  is  of  considerable  importance.  The 
exploitation  of  the  timber  reserves  of  the  coun- 
try is  a  valuable  industry  and  receives  consid- 
erable official  attention;  valuable  concessions 
were  recently  granted  for  the  cutting  and  ex- 
port of  cabinet  (especially  mahogany)  and  dye 
woods,  the  extraction  of  chicle  and  other  gums, 
and  the  development  of  rubber  culture.  There 
are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  anti- 
mony, and  salt,  but  hitherto  they  have  been 
only  slightly  exploited.  Manufacturing  has 
not  yet  attained  importance,  although  some  cot* 
ton  textiles  are  produced,  and  a  few  brew- 
eries, sugar  mills,  and  tanneries  are  profitably 
conducted.  A  factory  nmr  Quezaltenango  con- 
flumes  about  2,500,000  pounds  of  cotton  an- 
nuall)r. 

Foreign  Cohmebcb,  The  values  of  imports 
and  exports  have  be^  as  follows; 


Imports. ... 
Exports. . . . 


1906 
...  17,220,760 
. . .  7.1S6,2S0 


1907 
S7.S16.674 
10,174.486 


1908 
t6.811,6S6 
6,766,14s 


In  1908  the  decrease  in  imports  was  attribu- 
table largely  to  the  falling  off  in  receipts  of 
railway  material;  and  the  principal  cause  of 
the  export  decline  was  tlie  small  coffee  crop. 
The  leading  imports  Include:  Cotton  goods  ($1,- 
380,576  in  1008),  ironware,  provisions,  wines 
and  liquors,  chemicals,  and  machinery.  The 
chief  exports  were,  in  1908:  Coffee,  60,722,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $5,697,183;  hides  and  skins, 
$201,283;  bananas,  $200,474  (  668,246  bunches, 
all  shipped  to  the  United  States) ;  sugar,  $168,- 
788;  rubber,  168,573;  woods,  $144,349.  Of  the 
imports  to  and  exports  from  Guatemala,  the 
share  of  the  United  States  in  1908  was  $1,718,- 
660  and  $1,776,676;  Germany,  $1,258,103  and 
$3,930,207;  Great  Britain,  $1,061,843  and  $713,- 
449;  France,  $209,947  and  $713,765.  Of  the 
1908  coffee  export,  Germany  received  36,725,100 
pounds,  the  United  States  13,965,900,  and  Great 
Britain  6,903,100. 

CouKUNiCATiDNB.  There  were  about  480 
miles  of  riulway  in  1909.  A  line  is  under  con- 
struction between  Qneaaltenango  and  Guftte* 
mala  City.  New  lines  and  extensions  are  pro- 
jected; notable  among  them  are:  A  line  from 
Zacapa  to  the  frontier,  connecting  with  Santa 
Ana  in  Salvador,  and  forming  a  link  in  the 
Pan-American  Railway;  a  line  from  Caballo 
Blanco  to  Fajapita,  connecting  the  Guatamalan 
Western  and  Ocos  railways;  a  line  from  Pajap- 
ita  to  the  frontier,  oonneoting  with  the  Mexican 
railways.  At  the  end  of  1008  there  were  8697 
miles  of  telegraph  and  384  nUles  of  telephone 
lines. 

FiNANOB.  For  1907  revenue  and  expenditure 
in  paper  pesos  were  reported  at  35,207,823  and 
44,560,221  respectively;  for  1008,  the  reported 
revenue  was  37,335,068  pesos  paper.  In  the  for- 
mer year  the  paper  peso  was  worth  about 
cents;  in  the  latter,  about  6i  cents.  Over  one- 
half  the  revenue  is  derived  from  customs,  and 
one-third  from  taxes  on  spirits,  tobacco,  etc. 
About  one-half  the  expenditure  is  for  the  jpublle 
debt.  At  the  end  of  1008  the  external  gold  debt, 
including  arrears  of  interest,  amounted  to 
$10,102,466;  the  currency  (paper)  debt  stood 
at  71,884,744  pesos. 

Abict.  The  regular  army  numbers  about  7000 
officers  and  men  and  the  militia  about  67,000. 
All  citizens  not  exempted  are  liable  for  service 
from  the  18th  to  26th  year  in  the  active 
army  and  from  the  26th  to  60th  in  the  militia. 

GovEBNHENT.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  president,  who  is  elected  for  a  term 
of  six  years  and  is  a-ssisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six 
members.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon 
the  representative  National  Assembly  (69  mem- 
bers) and  the  Council  of  State  (15  members— 5 
elected  the  Assembly  and  10  appointed  by 
the  President,  6  being  the  cabinet  ministers). 
The  President  in  1000  was  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabrera,  who,  as  Vice-President,  succeeded  to 
the  executive  office  In  Abrch,  1808,  and  subse- 
quently was  elected  for  the  term  ending  March 

15,  1905,  and  again  for  the  term  ending  March 

16,  1011.     See  ABBITRATron,  IlfTEBNATIONAI.. 

OXJIAVA.  See  Bbtiish  GcuifA;  Dutch 
Guiana;  FIubitoh  Guiana. 

GUHTEA,  Fbxnch.   See  FsKifOH  OuufEA. 
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OtrNPOWDEB.    See  Militabt  PsooREas.  the  model  tested  vas  18  feet  long  and  4  feet 

GYMNASTICS.    Tlie  eleventh  annual  inter-  '^^^u^^};^''^  ^l^t^^^jf 

,,    .  .                  _    *          ,     v.,  r-^u.-^w.^  Of  wnien  was  a  i  horse-power  motor.   The  two 

collegiate  gymnastic  meet                   Columbia  ^      controlling  thTequilibrum  of  the  car 

whose  team  scored  "  I»^ts     Princeton   the  ^     ^oted  In  tfe  frame,  eo  that  the  fly 

^Tv'''""^'^^^"       -fTui  w!fh  0  .K»f?  ^heelB  normally  would  rotate  in  a  horizontal 

and  New  York  Umversi^  third  with  9  ^^^^  ./^                  ^          ,^  ^^.^^ 

Other  colleges  to  score  ^-.^  =   ^^^y*^"" '  J  5nly  125  pounds  each,  but  they  were  operated 

points;  YaYe   6  ?ojntB,  unA  ^^^"Jy^"^'  bv  electric  motors  at  the  high  speed  of  8000 

The  '"d'Vidual  cWmpionship  went  to^^  revolutions  per  minute.    The^  motors  were  at 

maker  of  Columbia,  w&o  made  320  po^  the  lower  eLda  of  the  shaft  and  motor;  fly 

M  Princeton  was  second  with  a  tot«^^^  ^I,  j     ^  ^^j^          mounted  in  air-tight 

Mehtzer  of  Columbia  third  with  205.    The  all-  j                     ^        ^  exhauiSsd. 

A?i!!".^  "if'-''"^'  championship  of  the  Amateur  The  caaings  are  mounted  on  transverse  axes 

Athletic  Union  was  again  won  by  Fred  Steffens,  j^^^^,^^  t^^o  the  frame  of  the  car  so  that  they 

who  contested  under  the  colors  of  the  Tm^n  J             j        ^    ,   .                j  , 

Vprwaerts.    StefTens's  total  wore  was  ^           arranged  to  revolve  in  opposite  di- 

144.65  ^intB,  Frank  J^^^^of  the  Bohemian  ^^^.^^^         theyare  connected  by  Sl-crank 

GymnasMim  Sokol  finished  second  with  143.65  j         ^              quadrants,  for  the  working 

pomts  and  Char  es  Downs  of  the  Alsace-Lor-  ^j^^  gyroscopes  i3  always  in  opposite  dire^ 

rame  Turn  Verem   third,  with  136.51  iHunts  TpeculW  feature  in  which  the  Scherl 

The  club  championship  went  to  the  Bohemian  differsTom  the  Brennan  is  in  having  a  so- 

Gymnasium  Sokol.   The  W«t  Side  Y.  M  C.  A.,  "precession  motor"  carried  at  the  rear 

which  won  the  event  in  1908,  took  second  place.  ^j.^  ^oscopes  and  operated  by  hydraulic 

GTIftOSCOPE.    The  application  of  the  prin-  pressure  produced  by  an  electrically-dnven  oii 

ciple  of  the  gyrostat  to  transportation  scored  a  pump.    This  tends  to  increase  the  resistance  of 

further  advance  in  1909  when  Louis  Brennan,  the  gj^roscope  to  any  action  working  to  displace 

the  inventor  of  the  Brennan  torpedo,  exhibited  its  axia  and  thus  automatically  ends  in  restor- 

before  the  Royal  Society  of  England  on  Novem-  ing  the  car  to  a  position  of  equilibrium, 

ber  14  a  car  14  feet  in  length  running  on  a  HAEMOGLOBIN.    The  red  coloring  matter 

mono-rail  and  carrying  40  passengers.    It  will  of  the  blood,  has  been  isolated  for  therapeutic 

be  recalled  that  in  the  spring  of  1907  Mr.  Bren-  use.    It  occurs  as  a  brownish  red  powder,  solu- 

nan  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society  a  model  ble  in  water.    It  is  given  internally  for  the 

car  6  feet  in  length  which,  running  along  a  same  purpose  as  organic  iron, 

single  rail  or  a  cableway,  was  able  to  maintain  hAQTJB    CONTEBENCE.      See  AHBiraA- 

its  position  and  equilibrium  despite  the  shifting  Iittehitational. 

of  the  load  and  which  indicated  the  poasihuity  —.,,„_-    „                     t*          .  •>( 

of  the  gyroscopic  principle  being  applied  to  ,S».^^^<^„P*H^-  J"""^ 

larger  errs  working  on  a  sincle  line  of  track  F^*"* ,  Marshal,  died  June  11,  1900.    He  was 

an<r  capable  of  operating.   This  principle  of  J"  ?819,  and  aerved  as  military  sMretery 

the  gjTOscope  mov  be  stated  as  the  use  of  rap-  '^^^                               distinguished  him- 

idly  VoUtiug  masses  in  the  form  of  fly  wheels  to  ^of                   He  served  as  regimental 

pr^erve  a  lesired  position  of  the  Ixn  of  the  officw  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  m  1868  re- 

^ar  and  to  resist  fowes  tending  to  displace  it.  to  India  as  military  secretary  to  the 

The  car  was  supported  on  its  single  track  by  a  government  of  Madrat,,  serving  throughout  the 

bearing  wheel,  so  that  the  problem  was  simple  ^'^^"^^  Mutiny.    After  a  series  of  home  ap- 

to  keep  the  gyroscope  wheels  in  rotation  and  pointments,  he  was  sent  again  to  India  m  1866 

communicate  motion  to  the  driving  wheels.    In  to  command  a  division  of  the  Bengal  army, 

the  model  originally  shown  electricity  was  em-  After  another  interval  at  home,  he  was  made 

ployed  as  the  motive  power  and  the  fly  wheels  «ommander-in-chief  at  Madrms,  and  in  1876  was 

revolved  at  a  speed  of  7500  revolutions  per  min-  nominated  to  the  chief  command  in  India, 

ute.  The  gyroscopic  apparatus  amounted  to  hut  "«  1881. 

6  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  the  locomo-  HAil^l.   A  West  Indian  republic,  occupying 

tive.    For  the  1900  experiments  a  car  was  used  the  western  and  smaller  portion  of  the  island 

14  feet  in  length,  13  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide,  of  Haiti.    The  capital  ia  Port-au-Prince, 

which  weighed  22  tons,  a  gasoline  engine  sup-  Abea.  and  Population.    The   area  is  esti- 

plying  the  motive  power  Doth  for  the  gyro-  mated    at    about   10,200    square    miles.  The 

scopes  and  the  driving  wheels.    The  gyroscopes  population,  according  to  an  ecclesiastical  esti- 

were  two  in  number,   weighed   three-quarters  mate  based  on  parish  registers,  was  1,500,000 

of  a  ton  each,  and  revolved  at  a  speed  of  3000  in  1906;  an  estimate  in  1008  puts  it  at  1,800,- 

revolutions  per  minute.   Care  was  taken  to  cut  000.   About  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are 

down  friction  losses  at  the  bearings  as  much  as  negroes  and  the  rest  mulattos,  the  number  of 

possible  and  the  wheels  were  incased  and  ran  whites  being  negligible.   The  principal  towns, 

in  a  vacuum.    The  car  was  operated  on  a  cir-  with    estimated    population,    are:  Port-au- 

cular  track  220  yards  in  circumference  and  de-  Prince,  75,000;  Cape  Haiti,  29,000;  I^es  Cayes, 

spite  the  efforts  of  the  passengers  to  destroy  the  25,000;  Oonaives.  IH.OOO.   The  ofiicial  language 

iMilance  by  shifting  their  positions  suddenly  the  is  French,  of  which  the  vernacular  is  a  dialect, 

gyroscopes  maintained  its  proper  position.  Besides  some  private  schools  and  five  public 

'while  the  Brennan  experiments  were  in  prog-  lyceums,  there  are  about  400  public  primary 

ress  in  Great  Britain,  Herr  Scherl,  a  German  schools.    The  educational  system  is  very  im- 

capitalist.  was  showing  in  Berlin  a  gyroscopic  perfect.    The    prevailing    religion    ia  Roman 

car  which  was  later  brought  to  the  United  Catholicism. 

States.  White  Independently  devised  it  was  in  Industurb.  The  industries  are  mainly  agri- 
many  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  KngHsh  cultural.  The  most  important  product  is  coffee, 
inventor.   It  was  invented  by  Paul  Froellch  and  but  the  export  duty  uiereon  has  greatly  fain- 
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dered  its  development.    At  present  coffee  ship-  men),  1  regiment  of  cavalry  (187  men),  and 

menta  average  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  two  battalions  of  riflemen; 'in  the  line  there 

former  annual  export  of   100,000,000  pounds,  were  38  companies  of  infantry  (9361  men),  2 

Cacao  IB  an  important  product,  the  1908  crop  raiments  of  artillery  (300  men),  and  50  com- 

amounting  to  almut  6,000,000  pounds.   Cotton  panics  of  gendarmeB  (2000  men),  or  a  grand 

culture  is  increasing,  uid  that  of  sisal  hemp  total  of  14,060  men. 

has   recently   declined.   There   are   numerous  Governuent.   The    executive   authority  Is 

sugar  plantations.    Of  the  many  valuable  woods  vested  in  a  president,  who  is  elected   (by  the 

cut  for  export,  logwood  is  the  most  important.  National  Assembly)  for  a  term  of  seven  years 

The  mineral  resources  include  gold,  silver,  cop-  and  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  four  members, 

per,  iron,  antimony,  tin,  sulphur,  etc.,  hut  they  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  the  Na- 

are  almost  wholly  undeveloped.     Manufactur-  tional  Assembly,  which  consists  of  the  Senate 

ing  establishments  are  few  and  their  output  (30  members)  and  the  Chamber  of  Repreeen- 

small.   Manufactured   products   include   soap,  tatlves  (06  members  chosen  by  direct  vote), 

candles,  and  matches,  and  rum  and  other  spirits  The  President  in  1900  was  General  Antoine  F. 

are  distilled.  C.  Simon,  vrho  was  elected  December  17,  1008, 

CouHEBCB.  Tot    the    fiscal    year    ending  after  the  deposition  of  General  Alexis  Nord. 

September  30,  1808,  imports  und  exports  were  ttat.h!     Edwabd    Bvkbbtt.   An  American 

reported  at  $4,701,160  and  $3,478,848  respeo-  clergyman,    author    and    philanthropist,  died 

tively.    Reported  exports  for  the  preceding  year  June  10,  1909.    He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1822, 

amounted  to  $14,330,887.    The  exports  of  coffee  the  son  of  Nathan  Hale,  editor  and  proprietor 

during  the  fiscal  years  1906  and  1907  amounted  of   the  Boston   Daily  Advertiser.    At  twelve 

to  68,395,076   pounds   and   59,824,869   pounds  years  of  age  he  had  learned  to  set  type  in  his 

respectively;   cacao,   4.582,403   and   4,839,737;  father's  office.    He  was  educated  at  the  Boston 

logwood,  87,790,000  and  114,458,880;   logwood  Latin  School  and  at  Harvard  College,  where  he 


fustic,  cowhides,  goatskins,  orange  peel,  and  the  Unity  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1846.  Here 

mahogany.    Imports  of  textiles,  provisions,  and  he  remained  for  ten  years,  going  from  there  to 

household  articles  come  principally  from  the  the  South  Congregational  Church  (Unitarian) 

United  States,    pe  total  imports  therefrom  in  of  Boston.    Of  this  church  he  continued  pastor 

1907  amounted  to  $3,146j853,  and_  the  exports  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.    Dr.  Hale  was 

to  the  United  States,  $1,220,420;  m  1908,  $3,-  »  writer  from  his  eariiest  youth,  but  his  famous 

600,775  and  $447,186  respectively.   Almost  the  gtory,  The  Man  Without  a  Country,  written 

entire  coffee  aroort  goes  to  Europe.    Of,  the  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the   Civil  War, 

total  exports,  France  receives  about  two-thirds,  brought  him  instant  fame,  and  it  is  as  the 

Germany  taking  second  place.     •  author  of  this  little  book  that  be  was,  perhaps, 

CouifUNiOATioNs.  A  fifteen-mile  r^lway  most  widely  known.  This  story,  written  for 
connects  Cape  Haiti  with  Grande  Riviere.  A  the  purpose  of  stimulating  national  patriotism, 
light  railway  is  in  operation  from  Port-au-  wonderfully  achieved  this  purpose,  and  became. 
Prince  to  Lake  Assufii  (twenty-eight  miles),  be-  in  the  lifetime  of  its  author,  almost  a  classic, 
ing  intended  ultimately  to  connect  the  capitals  Dr,  Hale  wrote  much  that,  in  point  of  literary 
of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Another  value,  probably  exceeds  The  Man  Without  a 
line,  projected  from  Gonaives  to  Hinche,  is  Country.  Throughout  his  long  life  he  never 
open  as  far  as  Passerelle,  and  one  from  Les  ceased  writing,  and  his  works  include  novels, 
Cayes  to  Perrin  has  been  contracted  for.  A  biographies,  histories,  essavs  and  religious  and 
regular  lino  of  steamboats  plies  between  Grande  ethical  productions.  He  wrote,  also,  a  charm- 
Saline,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Artibonite  River,  ing  volume  of  reminiscences  entitled  Memories 
and  the  interior.  The  principal  towns  are  con-  of  a  Hundred  Tears.  His  authorship  was,  how- 
nected  by  government  telegraph.  There  are  ever,  but  a  part  of  his  daily  life.  He  made 
thirty-one  post-offices.  no  pretensions  as  a  literary  artist,  and  wrote 

Finance.  Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  only  because  writing  was  his  natural  method 
customs;  the  largest  item  of  expenditure^  is  of  expression.  His  stories  are  marked  by  a 
service  of  the  debt.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  kindly  humor  and  a  robust  and  inspiring  en- 
September  30,  1906,  the  revenue  amounted  to  tfausiasm. 

$2,731,761   and   5,135,260   gourdes    (1   paper  Dr.  Hale  was  identified  with  nearly  all  the 

gourde  is  worth  about  20  cents) ;  in  1907,  $2,-  forward  movements  that  arose  in  the  country 

647,664  and  7,718,291  ^urdes.   For  the  fiscal  during  his  lifetime.   He  was  the  organii'.er  of 

year  1908,  the  expenditure  was  estimated  at  the  Lend  a  Hand  Club,  and  -a  promoter  of 

$2,651,249  and  6,885,660  gourdes;  for  the  fiscal  Chautauqua.    He  was   intimately   engaged  in 

year  1909,  the  estimated  revenue  was  $3,235,-  the  provision  for  the  great  immigration  which 

201  and  6,415.300  gourdes,  and  the  estimated  began  with  the  Irish  famine  of  1845  and  1846, 

expenditure  $2,777,888  and  7,283,953  gourdes;  and  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  work  of 

for  the  fiscal  year  1910,  $2,694,107  and  6,684,-  the  New  England  Emigrntion  Aid  Society  in 

656  gourdes.    The  public  debt  on  March  31,  colonizing  Kansas  after  1854. 

1909,  amounted  to  $26,090,997  and  17,809,600  In   spite   of   his   activity   in   literary  and 

gourdes.  philanthropic  lines,  Dr.  Hale  insisted  that  he 

Army  and  Natt.   The  navy  includes  three  wished  first  to  be  thought  of  as  a  minister  of 

small    gunboats.   The    Haitian  army   varies  the  gospel.   He  said:    "My  vocation,  first,  scc- 

greatly  in  strength  from  time  to  time  with  ond  and  last,  is  that  of  a  minister  of  the 

political  circumstances.    Returns  for  1909  gave  gospel.    My  avocation    has    been  literature." 

for  the  troops  of  the  guard:   1  regiment  of  With  characteristic  courage,  Dr.  ITale,  in  1!I00, 

artillery  (."JOO  men),  4  regiments  of  infantry  substituted  water  for  wine  at  the  comiiiimion 

(1300  men);  2  battalions  of  chasseurs  (300  table  of  his  church.   Ue  was  not  a  great 
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preacher,  in  the  oratorical  genie,  hut  his  earn- 
estness and  simplicity  gave  him  effectiveness  in 
the  pulpit. 

It  is  probable  that  Edward  Everett  Hale  will 
be  longest  remembered  for  what  he  was,  rather 
than  for  what  he  did.  Throughout  his  whole 
career  he  was  an  example  of  optimistic,  ag- 
gressive patriotism.  The  purity,  simplicity 
itnd  beauty  of  his  life  made  him  beloved  by 
those  who  knew  nothing  of  his  Mrritings  or  of 
his  other  achievements.  His  outlook  on  life 
is  best  summed  up  by  the  motto  of  his  Ten 
Timea  One  is  Ten,  adopted  also  as  the  motto 
of  the  Lend  a  Hand  Club, 

"Look  up  and  not  down, 

Look  forward  and  not  back; 
Look  out  and  not  in,  and 
Lend  a  hand." 

In  1903  Dr.  Hale  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  served  in 
that  position  until  his  death.  He  was  con- 
nected editorially  with  several  literary  journals 
and  newspapers.  Among  his  writings,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  mentionra  above,  are:  In  Hia 
Jiame;  Mr.  Tangier*a  Vaoationa;  What  Oareerf 
The  8tory  of  Masaachuaetta ;  A.  New  England 
Boyhood;  Chautauquan  Hiatory  of  the  United 
Statea;  Ralph  Waldo  Emeraon  (1902);  We, 
the    People     (1903);  2iev>   England  Ballada 

(1903)  ;  Progreaa  in  the  United  Statea  Senate 

(1904)  ;  Foundation  of  the  BepubUo  (1906). 
Kb  also  edited  Modem  AshievemenU,  in 
volumes  (190S). 

HALL,  John  J^evthx.  An  American  archi- 
lect  and  inventor,  died  April  20,  1900.  He  was 
born  in  Salisbury,  N.  Y.,  in  1828,  and  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  1854.  Previously  he 
had  gone  to  California  with  the  Argonauts  of 
'49,  and  while  there  had  invented  a  machine  for 
separating  gold  from  dirt.  Returning  to  the 
East  he  began  the  practice  of  archite^ure,  but 
after  a  few  years  gave  his  time  wholly  to  in- 
vention. Some  of  bis  better  known  inventions 
are  a  folding  sewing  table,  a  car  coupler,  a 
typewriter  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  a 
machine  for  the  cheap  manufacture  of  thermome- 
ters. In  all,  Mr.  Hall  aeeured  over  200  patents 
on  his  Inventions.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  at  work  on  a  propeller  for  aeroplanes. 

HALLH,  Ernst  voir.  A  German  naval 
writer  and  official,  died  June  27,  1909.  He  was 
bom  at  Hamburg  in  1868.  and  attended  the  uni- 
versities of  Munich,  Bonn,  Berlin  and  Leipzig. 
He  Raveled  extensively  and  in  180S  published 
a  monograph  on  Truata  in  the  United  Statea. 
His  work  on  the  Sea  Intereata  of  Qermany  was 
published  in  1897,  and  was  followed  yearly  by 
a  series  of  works  on  shipping  affairs  and  politi- 
cal economy.  He  bitterly  attacked  Joseph 
Chamberlain's  naval  policy  in  1904,  and  in  1905 
published  Amerika,  His  later  works  related 
chiefly  to  war.  Von  Halle  was  for  some  time 
an  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine. 

BALLET'S  COMET.    See  Astbonout. 

HAMILTOK,  David  James.  A  Scotch 
■pathologist,  died  February  19.  1909.  He  was 
born  in  1849  and  studied  in  Edinburgh,  Vienna 
and  Strassburg.  He  was  profeBsor  of  pathology 
in  Alwrdeen  Univorsity,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  pathologists  of  bin  time.  He 
wrote  Pathology  of  Bronchitia   (1883);  Teat 


Book  of  Pathology  (1889),  and  many  patho- 
logical essays. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  founded  in 
1812.  There  were  in  1909,  185  students  and 
19  members  of  the  faculty.  The  endowment 
was  increased  during  the  year  by  $300,000. 
The  library  contains  49,200  volumes.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  amount  to  about  $600,000  and 
the  total  income  to  about  $50,000.  The  presi- 
dent is  M.  W.  Stryker,  D.D.,  LUD. 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AaSXCUL- 
TUBAL  INSTITUTE.  An  institution  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  founded  in  1868  bpr  General 
Chapman  Armstrong  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  ex-slavea.  In  1870  it 
was  chartered  by  a  special  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  thus  became  inde- 
pendent of  any  church  organization.  It  is  a 
private  corporation  controlled  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  who  oome  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  belong  to  different  religious  de- 
nominations. In  1878  the  Institute  opened  its 
doors  to  Indian  pupils.  The  aim  of  the  school 
as  expressed  by  General  Armstrong  is:  "To 
train  selected  youth  who  shall  go  out  and  teach 
and  lead  their  people,  first  by  example  by  get- 
ting land  and  homes;  to  give  them  not  a  dollar 
that  they  can  earn  for  themselves;  to  teach 
respect  for  labor;  to  replace  stupid  drudgery 
with  skilled  hands;  and  to  these  ends  to  Iwild 
up  an  industrial  system  for  the  sake,  not  only 
of  self-support  and  intelligent  labor,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  character."  The  enrollment  for 
the  year  1909-10  waa  1356,  of  which  841  were  in 
the  boarding  department,  and  515  were  in  the 
Whittier  school.  There  were  615  negro  girls,  30 
Indian  girls,  678  negro  boys  and  33  Indian  boys. 
There  were  97  men  and  women  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  various  departments,  of  which  46 
were  in  the  academic  department,  11  at  the 
Whittier  school,  which  is  the  elementary  de- 
partment used  as  a  training  school  for  teachers, 
12  in  the  agricultural  department,  4  in  the  do- 
mestic arts,  3  in  the  domestic  science  depart- 
ments, and  21  in  the  trade  schools.  The  ofncera 
of  the  school  in  1009  were:  Principal,  HoUis 
B.  Frissell;  Vice-Principal,  George  B.  Phenix; 
Chaplain,  Herbert  B.  Turner;  Treasurer,  Frank 
K.  Bogers,  and  Secretary.  William  H.  Seoville. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is 
Robert  0.  Qgden. 

HANKIN,  St.  Johit  ^uile  CLAVEBiifO.  An 
English  author  and  dramatist,  died,  supposedly 
by  his  own  hand,  on  June  10,  1909.  He  was 
born  at  Southampton  in  1869  and  waa  educated 
at  Malvern  College  and  Oxford  University.  He 
contributed  to  various  jouroals,  including 
Punch,  the  Timea,  the  Saturday  Revifto  ana 
the  Indian  Daily  Netca.  His  first  acted  play 
was  The  Tko  Miaa  Wetherhys  (1903),  and  his 
best  known  play  is  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
( 1905 ) .  The  Charity  that  Began  at  Home  was 
produced  in  1906.  He  wrote,  also,  Mr.  Puneh'e 
Dramatia  Sequela  (1001)  and  Lost  Maeterpieeee 
(1904). 

HANSEN,  iJmile  Christian.  A  Danish 
botanist,  died  August  27,  1909.  He  was  bom 
in  Kibe,  Jutland,  in  1R42.  .  He  started  in  life 
as  a  house  painter,  but  hia  ambition  led  him 
to  study  art  at  Copenhagon.  He  soon  turned 
from  this,  however,  to  the  natural  scienren. 
For  three  years  he  supported  himself  by  tutor- 
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ing,  but  in  he  obtained  a  scholarship  which 
enabled  him  to  study  matfaematics  and  science  at 
the  Copenhagen  University.  He  became  an  in- 
rtruotor  in  the  gymnasium  there,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry  and  botany, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  physiology  of 
plants.  In  the  latter  science  he  came  to  be  one 
of  the  recognized  authorities.  He  also  made 
special  studies  in  the  lower  orders  of  plants, 
especially  of  the  fungi.  He  was  later  appointed 
head  of  the  physiological  laboratory  at  Carla- 
berg.  His  studies  in  alcoholic  fermentuiE  yeasts 
and  other  microorganisms  influencing  tnem  led 
to  a  wide  study  of  the  fungi  which  established 
a  new  epoch  in  botany.  He  gave  practical  value 
to  his  discoveries  by  evolving  a  plan  to  place 
the  utilization  of  yeast  cultures  on  a  new  basis, 
and  in  1887,  with  Professor  KUhle,  he  devised  an 
apparatus  for  producing  a  new  ferment  which 
is  now  in  use  in  many  breweries  in  Europe,  He 
wrote  a  work  on  microorganisms  found  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  other  papers  of  kindred  nature. 

EJ^I30BS.  An  important  development  of 
the  harbor  improvements  at  the  port  of  New 
Yoric  which  have  been  in  progress  for  mimy 
years  was  the  opening  of  the  new  Ambrose 
Channel.  This  important  work  involved  the 
deepening  of  an  old  channel  with  a  depth  of 
but  16  feet  at  mean  low  water,  which  was  avail- 
able for  use  only  by  tow-boats,  scows  and  very 
light  draft  vessels.    The  project  called  for  en- 


nual  value  of  foreign  oommeree  in  1908.  Dur* 
ing  1908,  124  different  ships  drawing  27  feet 
or  more  made  484  tri|iB  outward  and  137  tripi 
inward.  Prior  to  the  improvement  none  ol  imm 
ships  could  have  oroased  the  bar  to  enter  or 
leave  the  harbor  except  at  eictreme  hi|^  ti^ 
or  after  lightering. 

The  most  important  work  in  harbor  oonstnic- 
tion  was  the  completion  of  the  great  artificial 
port  of  Dover,  which  was  done  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  breakwater  construction  and  is  more 
fully  described  elsewhere.  (See  Bbeaewatebs. ) 
The  harbor  thus  formed  furnishes  protection 
for  an  entire  fleet  of  the  largest  battleahipa  and 
includes  over  a  square  mile  of  area.  The  cost 
of  the  work  had  amounted  to  about  920,000,000. 
Southampton  Is  another  instance  of  a  BriUih 
port  where  developments  were  in  progress.  The 
London  imd  South-Western  Bailway  Co.  ob- 
tained from  Parliament  sanction  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  dry-dock  which  will  be  1000  feet 
in  length,  with  an  entrance  115  feet  wide,  and 
37i  feet  of  water  over  the  sill,  in  other  words 
it  was  to  be  capable  of  taking  the  largest  ocean 
liners.  A  new  basin  amounting  to  16  acres  was 
under  construction  and  the  quay  accommodation 
was  extended  2500  feet,  witn  a  depth  alongsi^ 
of  35  feet,  capable  of  further  deepening  to  42 
feet  if  necessary. 

The  port  improvements  at  Havre  continued 
during  the  year  and  not  only  waa  it  determined 
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largfnic  this  channel  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  at 
mean  low  water  and  a  width  of  2000  feet,  the 
estimated  otcavation  being  about  42,500,000 
onbic  yards  of  material  for  the  length  of  seven 
miles.  The  work  was  done  by  powerful  dredges 
during  1909,  four  of  these  being  employed,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  government  fiscal  year  42,- 
911,791  cubic  yards  of  sand,  mud,  and  stones 
had  been  excavated,  at  an  expense  of  $4,- 
197,032.47.  In  the  fiscal  year  1909,  10,786,838 
eubic  yards  of  sand  and  mud  and  6889  cubic 
yards  of  stone  mixed  with  sand  were  exca- 
vated. In  1009  the  work  was  about  three-quar- 
ters completed  and  a  channel  with  a  depth  of 
40  feet  at  mean  low  water  and  a  width  of  1000 
feet  was  secured  easily  navigable  at  mean  low 
tide  by  ships  of  37  feet  draft.  It  was  first 
buoyed  for  navigation  in  September,  1907,  and 
its  use  was  restricted  to  daylight  navigation  by 
ships  of  29  feet  draft  or  over,  or  more  than  600 
'  feet  in  length.  Under  authority  of  the  Aot  of 
CongreBB  of  March  3,  1009,  regulations  were  is- 
sued permitting  use  of  the  channel  by  day  or 
night  by  all  steamships  or  passenger  steamers  not 
having  tows  regardless  of  size;  and  straightway 
the  channel  was  used  by  practically  all  of  the 
transatlantic  lines  and  many  of  the  others.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  improvement  of  New  York 
Harbor  up  to  190ft  was  less  than  1  per  cent, 
of  the  increase  in  valuation  of  foreign  commerce 
alone  for  the  port  since  the  Improvement  began, 
and  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  an< 


to  improve  the  channel  through  the  Seine  es- 
tuary at  an  expense  of  about  $2,500,000,  but 
plane  were  approved  for  the  eonstmcuon  of  a 

tidal  basin  and  graving  dock. 

The  port  of  Antwerp  was  undergoing  con- 
siderable improvement  in  1909.  The  Rogers  lock, 
which  affords  access  to  the  more  important 
basins,  is  680}  feet  in  length,  79  feet  in  width, 
and  has  33}  feet  of  water  over  the  sill.  During 
the  year  a  contract  was  let  for  dock  works  in 
the  first  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  harbor  im- 
provements adopted  in  1907,  involving  the  sum 
of  $3,400,000,  and  the  excavation  for  two  of 
the  docks  was  commenced.  The  rivers  in  con- 
nection with  the  Belgian  harbors  require  great 
attention  and  this  haa  been  found  especialty 
true  at  the  port  for  large  vessels  at  Zeebnigse, 
where  a  depth  of  26  feet  is  maintained  onlyoy 
considerable  dredging.  This  port,  which  is  con- 
nected with  Bruges  by  a  maritime  canal,  has 
increased  Its  business  within  three  years  from 
441  vessels  of  268,961  tons  to  830  vessels  of 
600,164  tons  in  1008. 

thiring  the  year  active  progress  was  being 
made  with  the  extensive  improvements  of  the 
port  of  Parfl,  Brazil,  which  are  designed  to  af- 
ford ample  commercial  facilities  for  this  im- 
portant seat  of  the  export  rubber  trade.  Par&, 
being  on  the  only  navigable  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zon, the  third  seaport  of  Brazil  in  point  of 
commerce,  is  situated  on  an  estuary  65  miles 
from  the  open  sea,  but  tiie  deep  water  navigablo 
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for  ocean  steamships  does  not  come  nearer  to  the  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Pity  than  three  or  four  miles,  so  that  at  the  old  In   1873  he  was  consecrated  Biabop  of  Nio- 

quay  there  waa  only  19.7  feet  of  water  at  mean  brara,  which  diocese  in  1883  was  enlarged  ami 

low  tide.    Accordingly  the  commerce  involving  made  coterminous  with  the  newly-created  Terri- 

annually  between  $40,000,000  and  $60,000,000  tory  of  South  Dakota,  the  name  of  which  it 

of  exports  and  imports  often  had  to  be  lightered  assumed. 

and  handled  more  than  once.   The  work  was  HABBIUAN,  Edwabd  Bxrm.    An  Ameri- 

under  the  direction  of  M.  L.  Quellenec,  chief  can  financier  and  railroad  builder,  died  Septem- 

nigineer  of  Fonts  et  ChauBsfiea  of  France,  and  ber  0,  1909.    He  was  born  at  Hempstead,  L  I., 

consulting  engineer  of  the  Suez  Canal,  with  E.  February  26,  1848,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Orlando 

L.  Corthell,  the  American  engineer,  as  consult*  Harriman,  at  that  time  rector  of  St.  George's 

ing  engineer.   The  general  plan  of  work  involved  Episcopal  Church  in  Hempstead.    He  was  one 

the  construction  of  a  quay  wall  3280  feet  long  of  six  children,  four  boys  and  two  girls.  The 

with  a  depth  of  water  in  front  of  it  of  80^  feet  circumstances  of  his  father  precluded  any  at- 

for  deep-sea  ships  and  a  quay  wall  1640  feet  tempt  at  collegiate  education,  and  all  the  formal 

in  length  with  a  depth  of  water  of  10  feet  for  instruction  that  he  obtained  was  two  years  in 

Amazon  river  boats,  and  3875  feet  of  shallow  a  church  school  to  suppfement  a  oourse  in  the 

walls  for  emaU  boats  and  for  the  general  im-  public  schools.    Mr.  Harriman's  business  tmin- 

provement  of  the  city.    The  foundation  of  the  fng  began  while  he  was  stiil  a  youth,  when  he 

quay  wall  was  laid  in  hard  clay  in  which  a  obtained  the  position  of  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 

trench  had  been  excavated.    On  this  waa  placed  »  Wall  Street  broker.    At  about  the  same  time 

riprap  stone  and  above  massive  concrete  blocks,  his  mother  fell  into  a  considerable  legacr,  but 

Between  the  quay  wall  and  the  shore  the  space  this  did  not  change  the  young  man's  habits  of 

was  flUed  with  the  sand  excavated  by  the  sue-  industry.    So  great  was  his  ability  and  dili- 

tion  dredges  from  the  channel  and  the  deep-  gence  that  in  &e  vfiar  of  his  majority  he  was 

water  basin  in  front   On  the  qiuy  walls  will  be  able  to  purchase  a  seat  in  the  New  York  Stodc 

traveling  cranes,  and  behind  warehouses  and  Exchange.   This  was  in  1870.   Mr.  Harriman 

railroad  tracks,  it  being  the  intention  to  erect  did  not  begin  his  Stock  Exchange  career,  as  is 

fireproof  warehouses  the  entire  length  of  the  customary,  as  a  junior  partner  in  an  exchange 

port.     The  work  is  being  undertaken  by  an  house,  but  engaged  in  the  much  more  difficult 

American  corporation  known  as  the  Port  of  business  of  floor  trader.    This  was  during  the 

Parft  Company,  which  is  guaranteed  6  per  cent,  period  of  the  most  daring  operations  of  Jay 

interest  on  the  capital  invested  and  a  concession  Gould,  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  Daniel  Drew  and 

extending  untU  1973,  and  to  1996  in  case  the  their  contemporaries.   Mr.  Harriman  throve  in 

second  division  of  the  port  is  built,  with  a  pro-  business  while  men  of  greater  experience  failed. 

Tiso  for  the  purchase  of  the  work  by  the  gov-  it  was  early  demonstrated  that  not  one  of  his 

emment.  generation  was  a  better  reader  of  the  stock 

In  addition  to  Parft  further  important  har-  market  than  he,  and  none  quicker  to  see  and 

bor  works  in  South  America  were  undertaken  p-asp  on  opportunity.    During  this  period  Mr. 

at  Buenos  Ayres  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  Ilarriman  made  many  fortunate  acquaintances, 

growing  trade  of  this  port.    Bids  were  invited  Among  these  was  Stuyvesant  Fish,  who  began 

during  the  spring  of  1909  for  the  construction  his  career  in  the  financial  district  at  about  the 

of  a  new  wet  or  tidal  dock  which  will  cover  200  game  time. 

acres  and  have  a  depth  of  30  feet  at  low  water.  in  a  few  years  Mr.  Harriman  organized  the 

Tlie  depth  of  the  approach  channel  was  in-  gtock  Exchange  firm  of  Harriman  and  Co., 

creased  from  21  to  26  feet.  which  atiU  exists,  although  Mr.  Harriman  long 

During  the  year  extensive  harbor  works  were  before  his  death  retired  from  it.  He  remained 
in  progress  at  Madras  with  the  aim  of  making  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  however,  as 
the  harbor  one  of  the  best  in  India.  This  in-  long  as  he  lived.  In  1883  Mr.  Fish  was  made 
volved  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  1500  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway, 
feet  in  len^h  to  protect  a  new  entrance  and  the  and  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  he  used  his  in- 
pierhead  of  this  breakwater  formed  a  difitcult  fluence  to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Harriman 
engineering  problem  on  account  of  its  exposure,  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  latter  at  once 
Accordingly  a  large  square  iron  caisson  was  eon-  turned  his  genius  for  analysis  to  mastering  all 
structed  and  towed  to  the  site  and  after  being  the  business  of  conducting  and  m^ntaining  rail- 
loaded  was  sunk  in  place.  The  caisson  was  filled  roads.  He  was  soon  familiar  with  all  the  de- 
with  concrete  so  as  to  possess  the  greatest  partments  of  the  railway  business,  including 
strength  and  on  it  was  placed  a  superstructure  costs  of  supplies  and  operation  and  all  the  de- 
of  masonry.  tails  of  administration.   He  soon  became  known 

HARE,   WiLLiAic  HoBAST.    An  American  as  an  expert  in  railroad  matters  and  before  he 

Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  had  long  been  connected  with  the  Illinois  Cen- 

October  23,  1909.    He  was  born  at  Princeton,  tral  he  had  convinced  the  great  financial  house 

N.  J.,  in  1838,  and  received  his  early  education  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Co.  that  he  had  a  genius 

in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Academy  in  Phlla'  for  railway  management,  and  they  were  willing 

delphia.   He  entered  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  to  accept  his  judgment  on  many  railroad  propo- 

vania,  but  remained  in  college  only  two  years,  sitions. 

leaving  to  take  up  the  preparation  for  the  Mr.  Harriman's  vision  was  of  vast  range  and 

ministry.    During  his  years  of  study  he  taught  he  cherished  the  dream  of  a  railroad  empire, 

school.    In  1860  he  received  his  deacon's  orders  The  opportunity  for  realizing  this  came  in  that 

and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1862.    He  was  period  of  the  first  administration  of  President 

made  assistant  in  St.  Luke's  Church  in  Phila-  McKinley  when  the  financiers  of  Wall  Street 

delphia,  and  soon  thereafter  became  rector  of  were  engaged  in  restoring  the  wrecks  of  anft- 

8t.  Paul's,  and  subsequently  of  Chestnut  Hill,  pended  railroads.   One  of  these  was  the  Union 

both  in  Philadelphia.   He  became  in  1870  seere-  Paeifle,  which  seemed  to  moat  reorgiuiizen  be- 

tary  and  general  agent  of  the  foreign  oommittee  yond  ttie  possibility  of  resuscitation.   Mr.  Hai> 
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riman  had  studied  tlie  situation  in  connection  road.  All  interests  finally  combined  their  hold' 
with  this  road  closely,  and  he  succeeded  in  per-  ings  of  Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern  and 
suading  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Co.  to  agree  to  hia  Burlington  in  a  new  holding  company,  called 
plans  la  connection  with  it.  When  the  road  the  Northern  Securities  Company.  Ttiis  corn- 
was  sold  at  auction  by  the  government  on  ac  pany  was  subsequently  dissolved  by  the  courts 
count  of  its  failure  to  pay  its  liabilities,  these  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  This  out- 
bankers  had  a  syndicate  organized  and  made  the  come  left  the  Harriman  party  in  control  of 
successful  bid.  Among  the  members  of  this  none  of  these  three  roads,  and  in  this  respect 
indicate  were  the  Vanderbilta,  Goulds,  James  was  a  defeat  for  Mr.  Harriman.  On  the  other 
Stillman  of  the  City  Bank,  and  Mr.  Harriman.  hand,  the  subsequent  appreciation  of  the  Great 
At  that  time  he  was  little  known,  and  those  who  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  enriched  the 
were  lacking  in  intimate  knowledge  of  hia  ability  Union  Pacific  treasury  by  an  amount  estimated 
considered  liim  the  least  important  member,  at  more  than  1100,000,000.  The  bulk  of  these 
The  syndicate  paid  the  government  about  $60,-  stocks  sold  at  a  handsome  profit  in  1906  and 
200,000  for  the  1600  miles  of  poor  track  and  Mr.  Harriman  reinvested  tlie  proceeds  in  stocks 


pany,  and  paid  an  additional  sum  to  nmdholders  Harriman  and  his  associates  for  this  fight  with 
and  for  the  purchase  of  minor  tributary  lines,  the  Hill  interests  had  been  obtained  by  an  au- 
The  company  was  then  reorganized.  It  was  Mr.  thorized  iaaue  of  $100,000,000  Union  Pacific  con- 
Harriman's  plan  to  merge  this  railroad  with  vertible  bonds,  but  shortly  before  the  contest 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern.  The  Vanderbilt  Mr.  Harriman  had  been  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
interests,  however,  would  not  undertake  this,  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Society  and  had  bor- 
and  Mr.  Harriman  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Go.  un-  rowed  $2,700,000  from  that  institution,  presum- 
dertook  to  finance  the  operation  alone.  They  ably  to  pay  in  part  his  share  of  the  contest, 
secured  the  influence  of  James  Hazen  Hyde,  From  that  time  until  the  life  insurant  Investi- 
Tiee-[ff«sidettt  the  Equitable  life  Insurance  sntion  in  1909  he  increased  his  influence  tn  the 
Company,  whom  Mr.  Harriman  had  placed  on  Equitable  Company  and  when  the  difficulties 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Hyde  took  a  large  between  James  Hazen  Hyde  and  President  Alez- 
block  of  the  preferred  stock  for  the  Equitable  ander  came  to  a  head.  Air.  Harriman  endeavored 
Company  and  subscribed  also  individually.  This  to  secure  the  control  of  the  company.  He  was 
operation  later  became  famous  in  the  insurance  thwarted  in  this  endeavor  by  Tliomaa  F.  Kyan, 
investigations  of  1907.  Under  Mr.  Harriman's  who  bought  up  the  control  unknown  to  Mr.  Har- 
management  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  became  riman.  Neither  the  defeat  in  the  Northern  Pa- 
prosperous.  Largely  through  his  efforts  enough  cific  corner  nor  in  the  Equitable  affair  ap- 
eredit  was  obtained  to  float  Mother  issue  of  se-  parently  discouraged  Mr.  Harriman. 
eurities  and  acquire  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  In  1903  he  came  into  conflict  with  James  S. 
the  Or^n  Railwaj'  and  Navigation  Company.  Keene,  at  that  time  counted  the  most  rcdoubt- 
Tbe  On^n  Short  Line  had  a  great  value  apart  able  market  operator  of  his  time.  Mr.  Keene 
from  Its  usefulness  as  a  railr(MuI  on  account  of  and  hia  aon-in-law,  Talbot  J.  Taylor,  had  a  pool 
its  broad,  comprehensive  charter.  This  per-  in  Southern  Pacific  and  were  endeavoring  to 
mitted  Mr.  Harriman  to  accomplish  what  came  force  the  management  to  declare  a  dividend  on 
to  be  considered  some  of  his  most  extraordinary  the  stock.  Mr.  Harriman's  party  controlled 
feats  in  "  high  finance."  This  line  became  the  about  half  of  the  Southern  Pacific  stock  through 
favorite  "  holding  company  "  for  the  Union  Fa-  the  Union  Pacific  and  they  released  $30,000,000 
eiflc  qrstem  and  permitted  it  to  make  acquisi^  of  this  stock  from  the  Union  Pacific  trea8Ur7. 
tions  of  other  lines  that  otherwise  would  have  As  a  result  the  Keene  pool  was  smashed, 
been  impossible.  In  1901  the  controlling  in-  The  tranaaction  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
terest  in  the  Southern  Pacific  was  turned  over  Railroad  referred  to  above  was  perhaps  the  most 
to  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  This  line  was  im-  notable  with  which  Mr.  Harriman  was  con- 
mensely  superior  to  the  Union  Pacific  in  mileage  nected.  It  was  proved  in  the  investigation  of 
and  resources,  and  with  it  came  the  Central  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  noted  be- 
Paciflc,  which  it  controlled.  This  gave  Mr.  low  that  a  syndicate  organized  by  Harriman 
Harriman  a  direct  central  line  to  the  Pacific  paid  $40,000,000  for  the  road,  and  in  the  course 
floast  at  San  Francisco.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  of  reorganization  converted  $8,000,000  of  old 
Harriman  had  become  Interested  In  the  Kansas  bonds  and  $22,000,000  of  old  stock  into  $54,000,- 
City  Southern,  a  railroad  extending  from  Kan-  000  of  new  bonds  and  $40,000,000  of  new  stock, 
•as  City  to  the  Gulf  at  Galveston,  and  he  had  It  was  shown  that  the  syndicate  had  received 
also,  with  the  assistance  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Co.,  or  voted  itself  a  30  per  cent,  dividend  soon  after 
acquired  control  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton.  the  reorganization  and  had  taken  the  new  com- 
After  having  secured  the  Union  Pacific,  pany's  3  per  cent,  bonds  at  65  per  cent,  and 
Southern  Pacific,  and  Chicago  and  Alton  by  the  sold  them  to  life  insurance  companies,  among 
spring  of  1001,  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  associates  others,  at  90.  The  defense  of  Mr.  Harriman 
in  that  year  took  objection  to  the  purchase  of  was  that  the  new  capitalization  was  justified 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  by  James  J.  by  the  back  earnings  put  into  the  property  in 
1^11  and  his  associates.  They  insisted  that  this  capital  expenditure  hut  never  capitalized  and 
acquisition  threafened  the  community  of  in-  in  the  new  money  spent  on  the  road  in  im- 
terest  among  roads  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  provements  and  extensions. 

and  retaliated  on  Mr.  Hill  by  endeavoring  to      In  1906  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

wrest  the  Northern  Pacific  from  his  control,  instituted  a  rigid  investigation  into  the  Harri- 

This  contest  led  to  the  famous  Northern  Pacific  man  lines.    Mr.  Harriman  and  others  testified 

comer,  which  culminated  on  May  9,  1901,  when  on  the  stand  early  in  1907.    In  this  investiga* 

the  price  of  Northern  Pacific  went  to  $1000  tion  it  came  out  for  the  first  time  how  broad 

and  the  entire  stock  market  went  to  pieces.   When  had  been  the  scope  of  Mr.  Harriman's  ambition 

the  contest  ended  the  Hill  partr  had  a  majority  in  the  railroad  field  and  how  auccpssful  he  had 

of  the  common  stock  and  was  in  Qontrol  of  the  been  In  spreading  his  influence  across  tlie  con- 
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ibwnt.  By  the  sale  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Facitic  stock  and  the  reinvestment  of 
the  proceeds,  the  UniiHi  Pacific  and  its  am- 
trollinff  companies  had  secured,  at  an  expendi- 
ture <S  about  $160,000,000,  $28,000,000  worth 
of  Illinois  Central.  $39,500,000  worth  of  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  $14,000,000  worth  of  New  York 
Central,  $10,000,000  worth  of  AtchiBon,  and 
smaller  blocks  of  other  railroads.  It  appeared 
also  that  Mr.  Harritnan's  power  as  president  of 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacinc  was  prac- 
tically supreme.  He  was  shown  to  be  in  abso- 
lute control  of  the  system,  the  directors  having 
deputized  the  entire  power  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  that  committee  having  by  tepcdution 
turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Harriman. 

The  last  of  the  great  contests  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Harriman  was  the  successful  attempt  to 
oust  Stuyvesant  Fish,  his  former  friend,  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Illinois  Central.  This 
WBB  accomplished  in  1007  after  a  bitter  fight. 
Following  this,  Mr.  Harriman's  relations  with 
bis  rivals  were  more  amicable.  Harmonious  re- 
lations were  established  in  the  railroad  and 
banking  fields  during  the  troubled  times  of  the 
panic  of  1907.  The  most  important  of  his  oper- 
ations was  perhaps  the  settlement  of  the  old 
strife  with  the  Gould  interests  dating  from  the 
inception  of  the  Gould  scheme  for  a  transcun- 
tinental  line.  Three  of  the  Gould  Eastern  and 
one  of  the  Western  lines  were  unable  to  weather 
the  panic  of  1907,  and  Mr.  Harriman  and  Kuhn, 
Loeb  and  Co.  were  applied  to  for  help.  This 
was  given  on  terms  that  were  satisfactory  to 
the  &rriman  party.  Following  the  panic,  Mr. 
Harriman  cooperated  in  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Erie  Railroad,  turned  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  over  to  the  Illinois  Central  and 
became  a  director  in  the  New  York  Central. 
He  also  made  a  close  traffic  connection  between 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  City  Southern. 

In  polities  Mr.  Harriman  was  counted  very 
infiuential  in  California  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life.  He  had  also  close  relations 
with  the  leading  politicians  of  New  York  State 
and  up  to  1904  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  In  1907  a  letter  written  in  1004 
by  Mr.  Harriman  to  Sidney  Webster,  in  which 
Mr.  Harriman  complained  of  his  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  after 
^  had  raised  $225,000  for  the  Roosevelt  cam- 
paign fund  in  1004,  was  stolen  and  made  public 
ny  8  discharged  stenographer,  who  had  kept  his 
notes.  This  drew  from  President  Roosevelt  an 
angry  reply  in  which  he  referred  to  Mr.  Harri- 
man as  "  an  undesirable  citizen."  Several  sharp 
retorts  followed  between  them  and  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  President  Roosevelt  to  Mr.  Harriman  on 
Octomr  14,  1004,  was  made  public.  In  this 
President  Roosevelt  asked  for  Mr.  Harriman's 
help  as  a  "practical  man"  in  the  campaign 
tiien'  in  progress.  In  the  same  correspondence 
it  also  came  out  that  in  1906  Mr.  Harriman  had 
refused  to  contribute  to  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional campaign  fund. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Harriman  con- 
trolled, by  the  ownership  of  a  majority  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds,  the  following  railroads:  The 
Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  Mexico,  the  San  F.  L.  A.  and  St. 
li.,  the  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island,  Htinois 
Central  and  Central  of  Georgia.  He  had  a 
dominant  interest  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson.  He  had  also  im- 
portant inteieHts  in  the  Erie,  Now  York  Cen- 
tral, and  W.  and  L.  £.  P.  T,   He  held  lesser  in- 


terests in  the  Atchison,  Chicago  and  North- 
western, and  St.  Paul.  Besides  these,  he  was 
interested  in  many  financial  institutions,  includ- 
ing the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  National  Cit^  Bank,  Night  and  Day  Bank, 
Railroad  Securities  Co.,  and  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  Of  transportation  companies 
other  than  railroad  companies  be  was  in  control 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the 
Portland  and  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.,  and  the 
Wells  Fargo  and  Co.  Express.  A  week  prior  to 
his  death  Mr.  Harriman  made  public  pluis  for 
new  construction  and  development  of  railroads 
and  other  transportation  companies,  which  con- 
templated the  expenditure  of  $300,000,000.  The 
most  important  of  these  plans  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany to  Mexico,  and  other  Mexican  projects. 

Mr.  Harriman  was  a  man  of  slight  physique 
and  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  was  almost 
constantly  in  poor  health.  Only  his  marvelous 
vitality  permitted  him  to  persevere  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  great  plans.  He  made  several 
tours  of  the  world  in  search  of  health  and  had 
returned  from  a  visit  to  baths  in  Austria  just 
previous  to  his  death.  He  had  considerable  in- 
terest in  scientific  matters,  and  at  hia  expense 
was  equipped  and  carried  out  the  Harriman  Ex- 
pedition to  Alaska  in  1899,  He  also  gave  away 
large  sums  of  money,  but  so  unostentatiousb^ 
that  little  was  known  of  this  by  the  public.  He 
purchased  a  great  estate  at  Arden,  near  New 
York  City,  ana  had  under  construction  what  will 
prohably  be  the  finest  country  house  in  America. 
His  entire  estate  was  left  to  his  wife. 

HABBZS,  WiLLUH  AlEXANDEB.  An  Ameri- 
can public  official,  from  1897  to  1903  United 
States  Senator  from  Kansas,  died  December  20, 
1009.  He  was  born  in  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  in 
1841  and  graduated  from  Columbian  College  In 
1869  and  from  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
in  1863.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  beii^ 
for  three  years  assistant  adjutant-general  and 
an  ordnance  officer.  Following  the  war  he  re- 
moved to  Kansas  and  was  construction  engi- 
neer for  the  Union  Pacific  R&IIway  Co.  He  be- 
came interested  in  politics  and  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1893  to  1895.  In  1897  he  was 
chosen  United  States  Senator,  serving  until  1003. 
In  1907  he  was  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov^ 
ernor  of  Kansas. 

HABBIS,  William  Tobbey.  An  American 
educator  and  public  official,  died  November  5, 
1909.  He  was  born  at  Klllingly,  Conn.,  in  183S. 
He  attended  Yale  College  for  two  and  a  half 
years  but  did  not  graduate.  That  institution, 
however,  conferred  on  him  in  1809  the  d^ee 
of  A.  M.,  and  in  1895  the  degree  of  LL,  D.  From 
1867  to  1867  he  was  assistant  superintendent 
in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools  and  three  years 
following  was  superintendent,  resigning  on  aC' 
count  of  ill  health.  He  settled  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  where  he  became  a  lecturer  at  the  School 
of  Philosophy.  In  1867  he  established  in  St 
Ixjuis  the  Journal  of  Bpeoulative  Philosophy,  of 
which  he  was  conductor  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1880  he  represented  the  United  States 
Bureau  oi  Education  at  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Educators  at  Brussels,  and  also  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  In  lfi89.  In  1889  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, which  office  he  held  until  1006.  He  was 
chief  editor  of  the  "Appleton  School  Readers," 
and  also  later  edited  an  educational  series  for 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  He  was  editor  also  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Philosophy  in  Joknson't  Encyclope- 
dia and  wrote  many  important  articles  for  that 
work.  He  tu  in  addition  editor-in-chief  of 
Webatar's  New  International  Dietionarif,  which 
vas  published  just  prior  to  his  death.  Dr.  Har- 
ris wrote  much  on  philosophical  and  educa- 
tional subjects.  Among  hia  published  works 
are:    Introduction  to  the  Btuay  of  Philoaophy 

(1889)  ;  7*^6  Spiritual  Benae  of  Dante's  Divina 
Commedia  (1889);  Hegel's  Logic,  a  Book  on 
the   Oeneaia   of  the  Categories  of  the  Mind 

( 1890 )  ;  and  Psyekologie  Foundation  of  fduoo- 
tion  (1898). 

HABVASD  TTH'IVEIISITT.  An  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
founded  1636.  The  attendance  In  1908-00  was 
4016;  in  the  fall  of  1009.  6100.  In  Harvard 
College,  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science, 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  and  the 
Dental  School  there  was  an  increase  in  attend' 
ance.  The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the 
Medical  School  showed  a  decrease.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  the  Governing  Boards  of  the  Uni- 
versity adopted  the  following  scheme  for  modify- 
ing the  choice  of  electives  In  Harvard  College: 

A  standing  committee  of  nine  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
with  power  to  associate  with  itself  a  large 
number  of  advisers  for  students;  this  committee 
is  to  prepare  general  rules  for  the  choice  of 
electives  to  be  approved  by  the  Faculty,  based 
upon  the  principle  that  the  student  must  take 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  In  some  one  field, 
and  that  the  rest  of  his  course  must  be  well  dis- 
tributed. At  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  college 
each  student  is  to  be  required  to  present  to  his 
adviser  a  plan  of  study  for  the  remainder  of  his 
college  course,  this  plan  to  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  laid  down  by  the  committee,  un- 
less the  committee  is  satisfied  that  the  student 
has  sufficient  grounds  for  departing  from  those 
principles;  the  student's  plan  can  be  subse- 
quently changed  only  for  a  course  satisfactory 
to  the  committee. 

In  1900,  1017  degrees  were  conferred  in  all 
departments  of  the  University.  Among  the 
gifts  to  the  University  in  the  year  1008-00  may 
be  mentioned  the  following; 

One  million  dollars  from  the  estate  of  Gordon 
McKay  to  promote  applied  science;  $100,000,  as 
the  25th  anniversary  fund  of  the  Class  of  1884; 
$50,000,  bequest  of  Charles  F.  Farrington  to  ad- 
vance the  knowledge  of  infectious  or  conmiu- 
nicable  diseases ;  $260,000  for  the  Germanic 
Museum;  $150,000  for  the  maintenance  of  rell- 

gous  services  at  the  University;  $30,000  from 
enry  L.  Higginson;  $5000,  bequest  of  Robert 
Henry  Harlow  for  assisting  poor  young  men  of 
excellent  moral  character  in  the  academic  de- 
partment. 

George  Foote  Moore,  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Beligion,  was  chosen  by  the  German  Depart- 
ment as  Visiting  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Professor  Eduard  Meyer,  lecturing  on 
Ancient  Hlstwy,  was  Exchange  Profesaor  at 
Harvard. 

Professor  Bliss  Peny,  of  the  Department  of 
English,  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  and  other  French  universities, 
on  the  Hyde  Foundation  for  the  year  1900-10. 

The  Cercle  Frangais  lecturer  for  the  year 
1900-10  was  M.  Emi'j  Boutroux. 

The  resignation  of  President  Charles  W.  Eliot 


took  effect  on  May  19,  1909.  At  this  time 
Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  Eaton  Professor  of  the 
Science  of  Government,  became  president  of  the 
University.  The  inaugural  ceremonies  took 
place  October  6  and  7,  1000. 

The  endowment  of  the  University  in  July, 
1000.  was  $22,716,760.24. 

HAU8BATH,  Adolf.  A  German  Protestant 
theologian,  died  in  August.  1900.-  He  was  born 
in  Karlsruhe  in  1837,  and  was  educated  at  tlie 
universities  of  Jena,  Gfittingen,  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Heidelberg.  His 
most  important  published  works  include  Der 
Apostel  Paulus  (second  ed.  1872)  ;  Martin 
Luthera  Romfahrt  (1894) ;  Altc  Bekannte 
(1899-1901).  Under  the  name  of  Georse 
Taylor  1m  wrote  a  number  of  historical  novels, 
among  them  Anftnow  (1880);  Klytia  (1883); 
Jetta  (1884);  Blfriede  (188B);  and  Peter 
Matemut  (1898). 

HAVBBHZLL,  Mabbachusbttb.  See  Euo- 
TORJO.  RxroBic. 

HAW  An    or    HAWAIIAK  ISLAin>8 

(formerly  Saiidwich  Islands).  A  Territory 
of  the  TJnited  States  comprising  a  chain  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  forming  the  ex- 
treme northern  group  of  Polynesia.  -The 
capital  is  Honolulu  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  2100 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  4803  miles  from 
Manila,  and  3850  miles  from  Salina  Cruz,  the 
Mexican  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Tehuantepee 
Railway. 

Abea  and  PoputATiow.  The  total  area  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  ia  6,449  square  miles, 
and  the  area  of  the  inhabited  islands  is  as  fol- 
lows: Hawaii,  4016  square  miles;  Maul,  728 
square  miles;  Eahulawe,  69;  Molokai,  -261; 
Lanai,  133 ;  Oahu,  600 ;  Kauai,  544 ;  and 
Niihau.  97.  The  last  official  census  of  the 
islands  was  taken  in  1900,  when  the  total  popu- 
lation waa  154,000.  Conditions  since  that  time 
make  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  present  popula- 
tion. It  is  probably  170,000,  divided  about  as 
follows:  Orientals,  95,000,  including  72,000 
Japanese,  18.000  Chinese,  and  5000  Koreans; 
latins,  27,000,  including  23,000  Portuguese. 
2000  Spanish,  and  2000  Porto  Rieans;  Polyne- 
sians, practically  ail  ^walians  and  part 
Hawaiians,  36,000;  Teutons,  praetfeally  all  of 
American,  British,  German  and  Korwegian 
descent,  12,000;  others,  1000. 

AoBicuLTUBE.  Hawaii  is  mainly  an  agricul- 
tural country,  but  the  conditions  are  such,  owing 
to  lack  of  knowledge  of  tropical  agriculture, 
distance  from  the  world's  markets,  tarifl's,  and 
other  causes,  that  thus  far  only  few  products 
have  been  produced  on  a  sufficient  scale  for  ex- 
port in  appreciable  quantities.  Much  enter- 
prise is  being  shown,  however,  in  experimenta- 
tion and  a  growing  disposition  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  scientific  methods.  Marked  progress 
has  been  made  in  knowledge  of  possible  crops 
and  methods  of  cultivation.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  sugar  industry,  in  which  the  scien- 
tific cultivation  has  resulted  in  an  enormous 
product.  The  sugar  industry  far  exceeds  all 
others  combined  in  the  value  of  its  output  It 
is  conducted  mainly  on  a  large  scale,  although 
there  are  a  number  of  planters  who  raise  cane 
and  sell  it  to  the  large  producers.  The  greater 
portion,  however,  even  of  that  raised  under  the 
general  supervis^inn  of  the  large  producers,  Is 
raised  under  contracts,  more  or  less  of  the 
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nature  of  proflt«haring  agreements,  under 
which  the  planterB  perform  certain  functions 
varying  with  local  conditions,  and  the  laborers 
do  most  of  the  work  and  sell  the  cane  to  the 
planters  at  agreed  prices,  which  vary  with  the 
price  of  augar  and  the  amount  of  cane  required 
to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  sugar.  There 
were  employed  in  the  enterprise  on  January  1, 
11)00,  44,348  persons  comprising  670  Americans, 
3C20  Portuguese,  685  Spanish,  370  other  Euro- 
peans, 1080  Hawaiians,  1917  Porto  Bicans,  118 
Filipinos,  31,207  Japanese,  2942  Chinese,  1743 
Koreans,  'and  06  others.  Since  the  beginning 
of  1009,  the  ^reentage  of  non-Asiatics  further 
increased,  owmg  to  the  recent  strikes  among 
the  Japanese.  More  than  $70,000,000  is  ia- 
veated  in  the  sugar  industry,  and  215,000  acres 
in  the  iaiand  are  cultivated  in  cane.  About 
half  the  land  is  irrigated.  The  annual  value 
of  the  crop  is  over  $40,000,000,  and  the  crop  of 
1009  yielded  about  SSO,000  tons,  which  was  a 
slight  increase  over  the  crop  of  1007,  which  was 
621,123  tons.  The  value  of  the  sugar,  includ- 
ing refined  and  brown,  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
was  $37,632,821,  as  compared  with  $39,816,082 
in  1908.  Rice  is  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  islands,  mainly  by  the  Chinese,  on 
small  plantations  and  usually  upon  land  leased 
at  high  rentals.  About  11,000  acres  are  culti- 
vated, yielding  as  a  rule  two  crops  a  year,  the 
entire  crop  ming  valued  at  $23oO,000,  most 
of  which  is  consumed  In  the  Territory.  The 
value  of  the  export  of  rice  to  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was 
$255,210,  a  marked  increase  over  the  value  of 
the  export  product  of  1908,  which  was  $140,768. 

The  coffee  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  on 
the  islands,  and  was  at  one  time  conducted 
largely  by  Americans.  Owing  to  low  prices,  it 
has  fallen  largely  into  the  hands  of  Japanese. 
The  output  is  variable.  About  4500  acres  are 
cultivated,  averaging  600  to  700  pounds  per 
acre.  The  value  of  the  coffee  exported  to  the 
United  SUtes  in  1909  was  $211,535,  from  1,- 
763,119  pounds,  compared  with  the  export  of 
1310,432  pounds  valued  at  $157,137  in  1908. 
The  pineapple  industry  is  the  most  advanced  of 
the  newer  minor  industries  of  Hawaii.  It  has 
large  promise  and  is  especially  suitable  for 
American  settlers.  Its  growth  has  been  rapid 
since  the  extension  of  the  American  pi4>tective 
tariff  to  these  islands,  when  territorial  govern- 
ment was  established.  The  pineapple  schedule 
in  the  tariff  bill  of  1009  was  most  gratifying 
to  the  people  of  Hawaii.  The  export  of  fresh 
fruits  has  not  grown  much,  but  it  is  expected 
to  grow  with  the  increase  of  transportation 
facilities,  and  of  knowledge  as  to  methods  of 
packing,  shipping  and  marketing.  In  the  year 
ending  May  31,  1909,  411,000  cases  were  ex- 
ported, which  was  more  than  double  the  pack 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  area  planted  is 
about  6600  acres,  an  increase  of  ahout  1000 
acres  during  the  year.  The  rubber  industry  is 
still  in  an  experimental  state  in  the  islands, 
although  the  experiments  of  1908  in  tapping  and 
in  the  use  of  temporary  fertilizers  during  the 
tapping  period  have  been  most  promising.  One 
of  the  most  marked  and  hopeful  industrial  fea- 
tures of  the  past  year  was  the  increase  of  the 
tobacco  and  cotton  industries.  Both  these  are 
results,  in  large  measure,  of  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Experiment  Station,  and  bid  fair  to 
pli^  an  important  part  in  the  diversification 


of  industries  and  the  encouragement  of  small 
proprietors  (see  Aqbicoltubal  EIxpebiubxt 
Stations  ).  Two  tobacco  companies  liave  been 
incorporated  with  a  stock  of  $50,000  and  $100,- 
000  respectively,  and  have  begun  operations  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii.  It  is  expected  that  the 
crop  of  1009  will  amount  to  750  bales.  The 
sisal  industry  is  important.  Five  companies 
are  in  operation,  and  about  3000  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  The  output  in  1908  was  100  tons, 
and  the  output  of  1909  is  expected  to  be  300 
tons.  The  honey  industry,  which  is  compara- 
tively new,  is  steadily  growing,  and  it  now 
represents  an  investment  of  $200,000,  and  yields 
annually  about  $70,000  worth  of  honey  and 
wax.  Bananas  are  exported  to  some  extent. 
The  cultivation  of  cocoanut  for  purposes  of  ex- 
portation has  been  begun  on  a  more  extensive 
scale. 

The  cattle  on  the  islands  number  about  130,- 
000  head,  valued  at  about  $1,700,000.  The 
cattle  ranches  suflTered  from  the  prolonged 
drought  in  1908,  which  continued  In  1000,  and 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  16,000  head  of  cattle. 
In  consequence  it  was  found  necessary  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  to  import  beef  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  There  are  about  100,000 
sheep  valued  at  $130,000  in  the  islands.  The 
exports  of  wool  amount  to  about  $50,000  an- 
nually. 

Manufactubino.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures of  the  islands  are  incidental  to  agricul- 
tural industries.  The  principal  manufactory  of 
the  islands  is  that  of  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works 
Company  at  Honolulu,  of  which  sugar  ma- 
chinery is  its  specialty.  On  the  sugar  planta- 
tions there  are  numerous  pumping  plants  and 
there  are  about  ten  pineapple  canning  factories, 
a  number  of  coffee  mills,  rice  mills,  and  sisal 
and  manioc  mills.  There  are  also  several  saw 
mills  for  lumber  and  railroad  ties  and  several 
planing  milts. 

CoHHEBCE.  The  aggregate  imports  and  ex- 
ports  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909, 
amounted  to  $61,946,484,  an  apparent  slight 
decrease  of  $277,695  from  the  amount  $62,224,- 
179  for  the  previous  year,  which  was  by  far 
the  largest  up  to  that  time.  The  amount  in 
1908,  however,  includes,  while  that  for  1909 
excludes,  specie  shipped  from  the  mainland. 
Omitting  such  specie  from  both,  the  decrease 
is  only  $143,-572.  The  table  given  on  the  iol- 
lowing  page  shows  the  Imports  and  exports  by 
countries  for  the  fiscal  years  1008-0. 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  If)09  were  as  follows:  Sugar,  raw,  983,092,- 
127  pounds,  valued  at  $35,487,912;  refined,  39,- 
773,800  pounds,  valued  at  $2,144,830;  coffee, 
1,763,110  pounds,  valued  at  $211,535;  rice,  6,- 
823,585  pounds,  valued  at  $255,210;  fruits  and 
nuts,  valued  at  $1,446,792. 

The  steady  increase  for  some  years  past  in 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  con- 
tinued during  the  fiscal  year  1009,  when  the 
amount  was  the  largest  thus  far,  or  1,159,118 
tons  entered  and  1,159,749  cleared,  exclusive  of 
vessels  engaged  in  inter-island  traffic,  -  which 
is  nearly  as  much  additional. 

Tbanbpobtation.  The  matter  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
There  is  need  of  more  railroads  upon  the  several 
islani^  at  least  one  good  harbor  in  each  island 
and  two  on  the  largest,  the  reduction  of  freight 
and  passenger  rates,  and  especially  an  increase 
in  available  accommodations  for  passengers  and 
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Cktimtry.  Ira  porta  Exports 

1908  1909  1908  1909 

Australia   $348,806          1316,502             98,381  $7,084 

Other  British  Oceania    64,669             63,214              1.814  S.6S4 

British  India    699,457  600,230     

Canada   26,093             17,467             16,826  86,883 

Chile    491,362  886,104     

France    31.479             14,392                 260  26 

Germany    310.134           272,243             10,026  8,794 

Hon^ons   324,107            279,749              8,881  2,984 

Japan    1,874,670         1,722.798           641,664  16,011 

United  Kingdom    481,289          808,089             |,07S  2,688 

Other  foreign    80.468            69,788            14.077  11,814 

Total  forelffa    4,882,899         4,088,674           697.640  84,168 

United  States    15,308.326        17.891,406        41.840,816  40.437|362 

Grand  total    19,986,784       81,424.980       4S,X88,46S  40,621,604 

perishable  goods,  particularly  fresh  fruits,  be-  the  year  were  $3,061,526,  an  Inereaae  of  fS8I,- 

tween  the  Territory  and  the  mainland.    Con-  778  over  the  amount  for  the  previous  year.  The 

siderahle   progreas   was   made   in   this   direc-  expenditures  were  92,034,084,  an  increase  of 

tion  during  1009.   A  number  of  steamers  were  $117,605  over  the  amount  for  the  previous  year, 

added  in  the  trans-Faciflc  traffic,  and  traffic  be-  The  receipts  exceeded  the  expenditures  during 

tween  the  Territory  and  the  mainland,  with  in-  the    last    year    by    $116,542.    The  principal 

creased  accommodations  for  fruit,  and,  to  some  sources  of  revenue  were  as  follows:  Licenses, 

extent,  for  perishable  goods.   The  passenger  $217,958;  real  property  tax,  $668,721;  personal 

accommodations,  however,  are  still  very  inade-  property  tax,  $678,886}  income  tax,  $380,500; 

quate.   The  harbor  of  Honolulu  has  undergone  water  worics,  $147,140;  land  revenue,  $185,268. 

enlargement  and  improvement,  and  the  condi-  The  chief  expenditures  were  for  departmental 

ttons  there  are,  on  the  whole,  excellent.    In-  expenses,  $1,474,052;  payments  to  the  city  and 

ter~ialand  traffic  is  conducted  almost  exclusively  county  of  Honolulu,  $634,166;  payments  to  the 

by  the  Inter-island  Steam  Navigation  Company,  county  of  Hawaii,  $233,740. 

Five  steamers  regularly  visit  all  ports  of  con-  Education.    The  public  schools  are  under  the 

sequence  in  the  territories.    This  company  has  Department  of  Public   Instruction,  consisting 

fifteen    steamers.    Five    steamship    companies  of  the  superintendent  and  six  commissioners, 

are  engaged  in  traffic  between  the  TerritoiV.  the  The  enrollment  in  all  schools  for  the  school 

mainhind  and  Mexico.   A  few  American  sailing  year  1000  was  24,880,  an  increase  of  1444  for 

Tesseli  continue  to  carry  sugar  around  Cape  the  year.   Of  these,   10,607   were  in  public 

Horn.  The  most  extensive  railrOad  is  on  the  schools  and  5382  in  private  schools.  Teachers 

Island  of  Oahu,  with  nearly  100  miles  of  main  numbered  403  in  the  public  schools  and  260  in 

line  and  branches.    On  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  private  schools.    The  actual  attendance  at  the 

the  Hllo  Railroad  Company  has  44.35  miles  of  public  schools  was  01  per  cent,  of  the  enroll- 

main  line  and  branches.    There  was  only  one  ment.    The  largest  increase  in  all  schools,  002, 

street  railway,  that  of  the  Honolulu   Rapid  was  in  Japanese  pupils,  the  next  in  Chinese, 

Transit  and  I^nd  Company,  Honolulu,  with  just  the  next  in  Portuguese,  and  the  next  in  part 

24  miles  of  line.    This  company  carries  nearly  Hawaiian.   The  expenditures  for  public  school 

8,000,000  passengers  yearly.  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  amounted  to 

PUBUO   liATtDS.    The  public   lands   of   the  $532,908.   The  principal   nationalities   of  the 

Islands  comprise  about  1,700,000  aeres,  and  of  scholars  in  the  schools  are  as  follows:  Japa- 

this,  much  is  so  high,  or  so  precipitous,  or  so  nese,  6415;  Portuguese,  4606;  Hawaifans,  3681; 

recently  formed  by  volcanic  action,  or  so  dry  Chinese,  2830;  Americans.  972;  Porto  Ricans, 

and  rocky  or  otherwise  unsuitable  to  market-  438.    The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

able  crops,  that  comparatively  little  is  arable  Arts,  although  established  a  little  more  than  a 

in  its  natural  condition,  and  in  the  present  year,  has  made  much  progreas.  Negotiations 

state  of  knowledge.    The  Governor  in  his  an-  are  practically  completed  for  obtaining  an  addi- 

nual  report  recommends  the  amendment  of  the  tional  30,000  acres  of  land  for  a  permanent  site, 

present  land  laws.   They  were  enacted  in  1895  which,  with  the  land  already  obtained,  will 

and  were  modeled  largely  from  the  New  Zea-  make  73,000  acres  of  a  value  of  nearly  $100,000. 

land  laira,  and  oonditions  which  made  them  suit-  The  College  is  becoming  well  equipped  with  the 

able  at  that  time  have  since  changed.   The  last  best  apparatus  and  machinery.   The  faculfy  haa 

legislature  provided  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  been  increased  to  twelve  members,  all  (tf  whom 

land  sold   for  settlement  purposes  might  be  are  specialists  in  their  several  lines  of  work, 

used  for  the  construction  of  roads,  opening  up  During  the  year  there  were  102  students  in 

and  land  for  such  purposes.    Four  tracts,  ag-  prescribed  courses.    These  courses  include  gen- 

greeting  101,614  acres,  have  been  set  apart  eral  science,  agriculture,  engineering  and  houte- 

during  the  year  as  forest  reseryes,  making  the  hold  economics. 

total   presient  area  of  Bueh  reserves  in  the  Labob  and  Iichiobation.   The  departures  of 

islands,  646,746  acres.  Japanese  during  the  year  1000  far  exceeded  the 

Finance,   The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  arrivals,  which  are  now  confined  mostly  to  re- 

at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1000  was  turning  Japanese,  or  relatives  of  Japanese  al- 

$3,070,000,  which  was  reduced  during  the  year  ready  in  the  Territory.   The  decrease  of  the 

by  the  payment  of  $20,000  in  5  per  cent,  bonds,  Chinese  population,  due  to  the  departures  and 

leaving  a  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  $3,050,-  non-arrivals,  is  largely  offset  by  births,  and 

000  at  tlie  close  of  the  year.   The  receipts  for  also  1^  the  arrival  of  Chinese  children  for  the 
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purpose  of  attending  uhool.  The  Portugaeaa  year  under  a  contract  entered  into  in  Decem- 
are  increasing  rapidly;  the  pure  Hawaliane  are  ber,  1008,  for  the  extensive  worlc  of  widening, 
slowly  decreasing,  and  part  Hawaiians  are  in*  deepening  and  straightening  the  long  entrance 
creasing.  channeL   A  contract  was  made  daring  the  year 

The  principal  feature  in  immigration  and  for  the  construction  of  the  dry  dock, 
labor  matters  during  1909  was  the  provision      ^AT.    The  hay  crop  of  1909  in  the  United 
by  the  legislature  for  a  SMcial  fund  to  be  gj^j^^  ^         aitisfactory,  and  was  generally 
raised  by  an  additional  tax  of  2  per  cent,  upon  harvested    under    conditions  insurii^good 
incomes  of  over  $4000,  three-fourths  of  which  j  Southwest  and  in  parti  of  the 

i.  to  be  used  for  immip^tion  purposes  and  J^.^  '^^^  ^^^^      ^  result  of  drouth, 

other  one^th  for  conation  purposes,  ^he  total  production  was  about  65  million  tons, 

l^L^l^^^ntFc^Lmnm^^J  wS^\^^.  the  acreage  approximately  45,750,000  and  the 
from  »300  000  to  $400,000  a  year.    With  this         ,  ,    «  December  1  about  «670,- 

fund  the  Territorial  Board  of  Immigration  has  q^^^^qq  .^j^       1^  ^       ^  ' 

dispatched  a  special  agent  to  arrange  for  the  ^^^j^^         J,  8  ^ 

transportation  of  such  Portuguese  and  other  ^  jg03  ^^  ,9^7 

European  immigrants  of  desirable  classes  as  ^^-^  ^  ^^^^f  ^  j    ,gOg  the-^iead- 

desire  to  go  to  Hawan     A  serious  strike  oc-   .  g^^^  ^  producing  6,983,000  ton. 

!?n'l°Vw""^V?Ph"*^?'*?f>,"*''*'  fi?^  on  3.648,000  acres.  IsW  Yofk,  where  dry 
^w^n.Si'&JL^  l\l!i^T-lirw.«  f.-  ^■'^^thW  reduced  the  crop,  yielded  5,002,000  tons 
^^^S^*S2^i*'^"''-?'**ii^*"*'!'..''V^*  ;  on  4,764,000  acres,  and  ranked  second,  being 
volved.   The  strike  was  settled  on  the  Ist  of  .^^  4.135,000  tons  on  ? 

Anpst.    During  its  progress  there  y^ere  serious  952.000  acVes,  Ohio  with  4  033  000  tons  on  2  - 
riots  on  several  of  the  pTantation^  and  on  June  320,000  acres,  Pennsylvania  with  3.742,000  tons 
17  indictments  were  found  against  several  not-        s.ng.ooo  acres,  and  Missouri  with  3,719,000 
tag   Japanese    laborers:    The    government   of  tens  on  2,755,000  acres. 
Japan  declined  to  intervene  in  the  trouble.  „  „ 

PoTjncB  AND  Government.  During  the  year  HAZBLTINB,  Mato  Williambok.  An 
the  regular  biennial  election  was  held  for  the  American  literary  critic  and  writer,  died  8ep- 
election  of  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  members  of  tember  14,  1909.  He  was  bom  in  Boston  in 
the  Territorial  lepslature,  and  city  and  county  1841,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  .in 
(^als.  Among  the  notsble  features  of  the  1882.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  spent  tome 
election  was  the  steady  and  rapid  increase  of  years  in  Continentel  Europe.  Returning,  he 
Portuguese  voters,  the  steady,  though  com-  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
paratively  slow  increase  of  Chinese  voters,  and  at  the  invitation  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  he 

the  small  number  of  Japanese  voters,  notwith-  became  an  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York 
Btonding  the  large  Japanese  population.  At  the  Sun.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  con- 
election  four  Portuguese  were  elected  to  the  neeted  with  that  paper  as  leading  book  reviewer. 
House  of  Representatives.  The  total  vote  cast  and  editorial  writer.  He  contributed  also  to 
for  Delegate  to  Congress  was  12,316,  of  which  North  Amerioan  Review  and  other  period- 
tbe  Republicans  cast  5698,  the  Democrats  3824,  particularly  on  foreign  topics.    His  pub- 

and  the  Home  Rule  Party  2794.  lished  books  include  CkaU  About  Booka,  Britiah 

The  fifth  legislature  of  the  Territory  began  American  Education,  and  The  American 

its  regular  biennial  session  on  February   17,  Woman  in  Europe. 

1909,  and  was  in  session  the  allotted  period  of  HEABT,  Reawihatioh  OP.  Several  methods 
sixty  days.  The  number  of  bills  passed,  152,  of  reestablishing  the  heart  action  after  that 
waft  the  largest  passed  by  any  legislature  in  organ  has  stopped  beating  were  tried  experi- 
Hawaii.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  the  sub-  mentally  during  1909.  Mocquot,  in  a  resurafi 
ject  of  finance,  and  measures  were  taken  which  of  the  subject,  says  that  the  best  method  was 
went  far  toward  establishing  a  satisfactory  by  massage  of  the  heart  below  the  diaphragm 
status  for  both  territorial  and  county  finances,  through  an  abdominal  incision.  Massage 
Measures  were  passed  also  inaugurating  a  new  through  openings  in  the  chest  was  tried  in  21 
polin'  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  lepro^,  cases,  with  2  complete  and  6  partial  successes, 
which  it  is  believed  will  within  a  reasonably  whereas  in  22  cases  of  massage  in  which  the 
short  period  result  in  a  practical  eradica<  heart  was  manipulated  from  below  the  dia- 
tion  of  that  disease,  Sf  it  can  be  accomplished  phragm,  success  was  complete  in  9  and  partial 
at  all.  Provision  was  also  made  for  inaugurat-  m  6.  Mocquot  found  that  it  was  not  necessai? 
ing  a  campaign  by  the  Territorial  Board  _  of  to  grasp  the  heart  during  massage,  but  it  ie 
Health  against  tuberculosis.  The  other  bills  more  effectual  merely  to  compress  the  ventricle 
included  one  of  an  advanced  character  in  regard  against  the  cheat  wall  by  means  of  the  hand 
to  juvenile  courts,  one  providing  for  indeter-  introduced  fiat  behind  the  heart.  Butruille  suc- 
minate  sentence,  and  one  for  the  establishment  eeeded  in  massaging  the  heart  in  an  asphyxi' 
ot  a  territorial  library.  Some  of  the  best  work  ated  new  born  infant  without  any  incision, 
of  the  legislature  was  done  in  defeating  un-  merely  working  two  fingers  uncter  the  fsdse  ribs 
desirable  bills,  notably  a  strenuously  pressed  and  seizing  the  heart  between  the  two  fingers 
amendatory  bill,  which  would  have  greatly  im-  and  the  thumb  placed  on  the  precordial  re^on. 
paired  the  efficiency  of  an  excellent  liquor  bill,  The  rhythm  ot  the  compression  of  the  heart 
passed  by  the  previous  legislature.  should  approximate  the  normal  rate,  that  is, 

On  February  16,  the  United  States'  War  De-  about  60  a  minute.  Cyon  revived  the  heart 
partment  decided  to  establish  a  large  military  merely  by  irrigating  the  nerve  centres  with  oxy- 
station  at  Hawaii,  and  make  it  second  in  the  genated  blood.  Adrenalin  was  found  valuable 
Department  of  the  Philippines  in  importance,  in  stimulating  the  heart  to  contract,  and  may 
The  construction  of  a  naval  station  at  Pearl  be  used  alone  or  associated  with  massage.  These 
Harbor  is  proceeding  under  the  Navy  Depart-  methods  are  applicable  to  cases  of  chlorofona 
ment.  Rapid  progress  was  made  during  the  syncope,  asphyxia,  traumatism  of  the  hant. 
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embolism  or  diphtheria,  and  were  aotually  liaed 
in  63  cases  in  the  human  subject. 

Dr.  Louise  G.  Bobinovitch,  of  New  Yoric  and 
Paris,  repeated  in  New  York  and  Boston  experi- 
ments first  made  by  her  in  Magnan's  laboratory, 
Paris,  in  which  resuscitation  of  animals  ap- 
parently dead  from  chloroform  poisoning  was 
accompUBhed  by  the  application  of  a  current 
of  low  tension  and  frequent  interruption  (6000 
to  12,000  per  minute ) ,  passed  through  electrodes 
applied  to  dorsal  and  lutnbai  points,  avoiding 
allowins  the  current  to  pass  through  the  head. 
An  induetion  current  furnished  by  a  coil  th» 
diameter  of  whose  wire  is  not  under  0.6  mm. 
may  be  substituted.  Similar  resuscitation  was 
obtained  by  Robinovitch  in  the  case  of  animals 
apparently  killed  by  an  industrial  electric  cur- 
rent, the  minimal  voltage  being  employed  which 
will  start  heart  beats,  after  artificial  respira- 
tion is  excited  by  the  current  (10  to  76  volts), 
la  man.  slie  used  20  to  90  volts,  and  the  elee- 
^vdes  were  placed  as  follows:  cathode  on  the 
dorsal  region  (measuring  25  by  30  cts.),  anode 
on  the  lumbar  region  (12  by  26  cts.).   She  sug- 

gests  that  a  special  ooil  be  placed  in  power 
ouses,  with  capacity  of  sufficient  power  to  give 
a  strong  current  for  practicing  rhythmic  ex- 
citations. 

HELPEB,  HiNTON  Rowan.  An  American 
writer  and  public  official,  died  by  his  own  hand 
March  9,  1909.  He  was  born  in  1829,  in  North 
Carolina.  He  was  an  early  anti-slavery  agi- 
tator, and  his  Impending  Crieis  of  the  BoMh, 
which  was  a  bitter  arraignment  of  slavery,  and 
an  attempt  to  convince  the  South  that  it  would 
be  economically  better  without  it,  created  a 
great  sensation  and  had  enormous  sales  through- 
out the  country.  Helper  was  Consul  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  1862-6.  He  gave  many  years  of  his  life 
to  a  project  to  connect  North  and  South 
America  Inr  a  railroad.  He  wrote.  In  addition 
to  the  work  mentioned  above.  The  Three  Ameri- 
oos  Sailteajf,  The  Negroet  in  Hegrolaiut,  The 
Land  of  Oold,  and  Oddments  of  Andean  Di- 
plomaejf. 

BENSXBSON,  Ettie  (Lewis).  An  Ameri- 
can actress  and  playwrif^ht,  died  October  7, 
1909.  She  was  born  in  London  in  1836,  and  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  four 
W  her  father,  Henry  Lewis,  who  was  a  famous 
English  actor.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  appeared 
in  The  Stranger.  She  was  educated  at  the 
Notre  Dame  Convent  In  Cincinnati,  and  married 
William  Henderson  in  1855.  She  appeared  suc- 
cessfully in  many  engagements  in  the  United 
States  and  in  1863  toured  England  as  the  star 
in  Fanchon.  Several  years  later  she  gave  up 
acting  to  devote  her  time  to  writing  plays.  Her 
first  production  was  Marriage,  which  was  very 
successful.  She  wrote  also  Claire  and  The 
Forge  Sfaater,  which  were  also  successful,  and 
dramatized  Gaboriau's  novel  Within  an  Inch  of 
Eia  Life,  From  1889,  when  her  husband  died, 
until  1899  she  owned  and  managed  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

HENDBICK,  Thomas  Auoustise.  An 
American  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
died  November  30,  1D09.  He  was  horn  in  Pcnn 
Yan,  N.  Y.,  in  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the 
public  schools  and  in  St.  John's  College  at 
Fordham,  and  at  St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Semi- 
nary in  Trov,  N.  Y.  He  was  ordained  as  a 
priest  in  1873.  The  year  following  he  served 
as  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  for  a  year  and  was  tlien  appointed 


rector  of  the  Holy  Cross  Church,  at  Cliarlotte, 
N.  Y.  He  served  later  as  pastor  at  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1891  took  charge  of  St. 
Bridget's  Church  in  Rochester.  Here  ^is  work 
was  remarkably  successful.    While  acting  as 

Ctor  of  St.  Bridget's  he  was  summonM  to 
ne  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  to  prepare  for  conse- 
cration as  the  first  American  Bishop  of  Cebu, 
Philippine  Islands.  The  Pope  died  while  Father 
Hendrick  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  and  he  was 
consecrated  by  Cardinal  SatoUi.  He  took  up  his 
work  ia  Cebu  in  March,  1904,  and  continued  it 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  As  a  parish  priest 
in  Rochester  Father  Hendrick  took  a  keen  in- 
terest in  public  affairs.  He  served  at  one  time 
as  a  regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  was  also  a  vice-president  of  the 
Kew  York  and  National  Associations  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  a  dele- 
gate from  the  National  Association  to  the 
World's  Conference  in  London  in  1902. 

HEY,  Julius.  A  German  musician  and 
teacher  of  music,  died  May  15,  1909.  He  was 
born  at  Irmelshausen  in  1832  and  studied  musio 
under  F.  Schmitt  and  F.  Lachner.  He  was  in- 
troduced to  Wagner  by  King  Louis  II.  of  Ba- 
varia, and  attempted  in  connection  w{th  the 
Munich  School  of  KTusio  to  bring  about  a  revo- 
lution in  the  national  system  of  singing.  His 
attempt  failed  and  on  Wagner'n  death  in  1883 
be  retired  from  public  life  to  complete  his  work 
on  singing,  Deutacher  Oeaangsunterricht  (1886). 
Although  unsuccessful  in  his  elTorts  to  bring 
about  changes  in  the  existing  methods  of  voice 
culture,  Hey  exercised  a  powerful  infiuence  on 
the  contemporary  schools  of  singing. 

EtOH  FBESSUBE  TIBS  STSTEU.  See 
FraE  Pbotixtion. 

HmrAT.AYA  KOTTNTAINB.    See  Exixo- 

UTION. 

mSTOBICAIi  ASSOCIATION,  AuKBlCAif, 
A  society  for  tiie  promotion  of  historical  studies, 
organized  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  in  1884.  The 
Association  was  incorporated  in  1889  by  Act  of 
Congress.  Its  principal  office  is  fixed  at  Wash- 
ington, and  it  is  required  to  make  aa  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. The  object  of  the  Association  is  the 
promotion  of  historical  studies  and  its  activities 
have  steadily  increased  in  numlier  and  widened 
in  scope.  Its  annual  meeting,  held  in  New  York 
Deeemoer  27-30,  was  the  celebration  of  its  2&th 
anniversary.  In  conjunction  with  this  the 
American  Economic  Association,  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  and  the  American 
Sociological  Society  held  meetings  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  made 
by  Governor  Hughes  of  New  York,  Mayor  Mc* 
Clellnn  of  New  York  City  and  President  Butler 
of  Columbia  University.  Many  foreign  visitors 
of  distinction  were  present.  A  novel  feature  ol 
the  programme  was  a  series  of  historical  tab< 
leaux  illustrating  scenes  and  events  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  New  York.  In  the  presidential 
address,  President  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  dis- 
ouBxed  "  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Imagination  in 
History."  Particular  interest  attached  to  the 
session  held  with  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association,  which  discussed  "  British  Con- 
stitutional and  Political  Development  with  special 
reference  to  the  Centenary  of  Gladstone."  Ed- 
ward Porritt  and  Ambassador  Bryce  spoke  upon 
various  aspects  of  Gladstone's  career.  Professor 
George  W.  Wrong  of  the  Universlly  of  Toronto, 
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sketched  the  growth  of  nationaliara  in  Canada,  can  publUi  official,  Postmaster-General  in  Preai- 
Herbert  L.  Fialier  of  New  College,  Oxford,  spoke  dent  Taft's  cabinet.  He  was  born  at  Amherst, 
of  the  achievement  of  political  union  in  South  Ohio,  in  1867,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
Africa.  Among  the  foreign  visitora  in  atten-  University  in  1891.  After  having  graduated 
dance  beside  tliose  mentioned  aboye,  were  Fro-  from  the  Columbia  University  Law  School  in 
feasor  G.  W.  Prothero,  Professor  Eduard  Meyer  1894,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From  1891 
of  Berlin,  Professor  Camille  Enlart  of  Paris,  he  was  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  government 
Professor  H.  T.  Colenbrander  of  Verboog,  Hoi-  work.  He  was  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Foreign 
land,  and  Professor  R.  Altamira  of  Ovideo,  Markets  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Spain.  A  special  session  was  devoted  to  a  dis-  Agriculture,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Department  of 
cussion  of  the  work  of  historical  societies  in  Commerce  and  Ijibor,  Assistant  Secretary  of  th« 
Europe.  Ten  conferences  with  other  societies  Republican  Kational  Committee,  a  member  of 
were  held,  including  one  with  the  American  So-  tiie  Keep  Commission,  and  First  Assistant  Post- 
ciety  of  Church  History,  and  two  with  the  New  maater-General.  He  had  charge  of  President 
York  State  Teachers'  Association.  Conferences  Taft's  campaign  for  nomination  and  election  and 
were  also  held  on  ancient  history  and  on  the  his  work  in  that  capacity  was  considered  re- 
contribution  of  the  Romance  nations  to  the  his-  markably  efficient.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
tory  of  America.  A  conference  on  modern  Euro-  bulletins,  reports  and  circulars  on  foreign  trade 
pean  history  considered  the  political  situation  in  and  the  customs  tariff.  See  United  States, 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Bismarck  as  a  histori-  paragraphs  Cabinet,  Administration,  and  Post* 
ographer,  and  a  proposed  course  in  contempo-  oiJtce. 

raneous  faistonr.  The  conference  of  State  and  BOE,  Robebt.  An  American  printing  press 
local  historical  societies  showed  gratifying  pro*  manufacturer,  inventor  and  art  collector,  died 
greas  in  the  unification  of  work  and  the  improve*  September  22,  1909.  He  was  bom  in  Kew  York 

ment  of  society  publications.  Plans  are  well  City  in  1839,  the  grajidson  of  Robert  Hoe,  who 
under  way  for  a  bibliography  of  English  history  came  to  the  United  States  in  1803,  and  eatab- 
to  be  carried  out  jointly  by  a  committee  of  the  liahed  a  preas  building  business  with  two  of  his 
Association  and  a  aimilar  committee  of  English  brothers-in-law,  Matthew  and  Peter  Smith,  as 
scholars,  A  committee  has  also  been  created  to  partners.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  went  to 
make  a  preliminary  investigation  of  historical  school  in  New  York  and  studied  abroad.  As  a 
sites  and  buildings.  The  Association  meets  in  youi^  man  he  entered  the  printing  press  factory 
1910  at  Indianapolis.  Professor  Frederick  J.  of  whl^  his  father,  Robert  Hoe,  and  his  uneles. 
Turner  was  chosen  president.  The  Society  num-*  Richard  March  Hoe,  the  Inventor,  and  Peter 
bered  in  1909  about  2600  members.  Hoe,  were  the  heads.    His  father  died  in  1884, 

HITCHCOCK,  Ethan  AlleK.  An  Ameri-  *nd  his  uncle  shortly  after,  and  the  management 
can  public  official,  died  April  9,  1909.  He  was  of  the  business  was  then  left  to  Robert  Hoe.  His 
bom  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  in  1836,  and  was  a  devotion  to  the  work  was  unflagging,  and  the  in- 
great-grandson  of  Ethan  Allen  of  Revolutionary  ventive  genius  which  had  descended  to  him  from 
War  fame.  He  was  educated  at  a  military  hi"  grandfather  enabled  him  to  make  a  long 
school  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  went  to  "^ries  of  improvements  in  printing  presses. 
St.  Louis,  where  he  engaged  in  business  with  his  Among  these  the  most  noteworthy  was  the 
father.  Following  a  stay  of  several  years  in  invention  of  the  rotary,  multi-color  press,  which 
China,  he  became  mterested  in  railroad  and  mln-  enabled  the  printing  of  Illustrations  in  11  and 
ing  enterprises  In  Missouri,  where  he  became  12  colors.  Mr.  Hoe  paid  great  attention  to  the 
one  of  the  leading  business  men.  In  1897  he  training  of  his  employees,  and  developed  a  lai^ 
was  appointed  by  President  McEinley,  Minister  apprentices'  school  with  an  elaborate  curriculum, 
to  Russia,  and  in  1809  he  was  asked  by  the  Se  was  one  of  the  best  known  collectors  of 
latter  to  succeed  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  as  Secretary  objects  of  art  and  rare  books  in  the  United 
of  the  Interior.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  as-  States.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first 
sumption  of  this  office,  the  attention  of  Mr.  president  of  the  Grolier  Club,  and  one  Of  the 
Hitcncock  was  called  to  the  wholesale  frauds  by  founders  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
which  government  lands  were  being  stolen  in  York  City.  He  wrote  several  books,  dealing, 
the  Northwest  He  set  himself  to  the  discovery  for  the  most  part  with  printing.  Among  them 
and  punishment  of  the  perpetrators  of  these  was  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  print- 
crimes,  and  the  end  of  his  term  he  had  se-  ing  pi*eis  from  the  time  of  Gutenberg  to  the 
cured  the  conviction  of  89  persons  and  the  in-   present  day. 

dictment  of  402  others,  whose  cases  were  untried.  H0FFltXK3)',  Hans.  A  German  novelist  and 
Among  those  convicted  were  a  United  States  poet,  died  in  July,  1909.  He  was  born  in  1848 
Senator,  a  Representative  to  Congress,  and  sev-  at  Stettin  and  studied  at  the  universities  of 
eral  high  officials  of  the  Land  Office.  Great  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Halle.  Thereafter  he  made  a 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Presidents  long  visit  in  Italy,  and  Greece.  Hoffmann  was 
McKinley  and  Roosevelt  to  procure  the  removal  considered  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  modern 
of  Mr.  Hitchcock  as  the  result  of  his  zeal  in  German  novelists.  He  had  a  particular  tal* 
these  prosecutions,  but  he  had  the  firm  support  ent  for  vivid  descriptions  of  Undseapes  and 
of  both  these  executives.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  a  delightful  humor.  Among  his  beat  known 
responsible,  also,  for  starting  government  suits  works  are  /wan  der  Schreckliehe  Und  win 
to  cancel  patents  to  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  Hund  (1889)  j  Von  FrUkling  eu  FrUkling  (1889: 
oil  lands  secured  by  railroads  through  alleged  1808);  Irrande  Mutterliehe  (1900),  Ytm  Hoff 
false  entries  in  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  eu  Hajf  (1903). 

Idaho.    Among  his  last  official  acts  was  his      HOFFMAN,    Richard.    An  American  plan- 
refusal  to  approve  the  purchase  and  assimment  ist  composer  and  teacher  of  music,  died  Aiurust 
Vi  OklaJwma  to  the  Stand-        1909.   He  was  bom  in  Manchester,  Englind, 
ard  Oil  Co.   In  1907  Mr.  Hitcheodc  reslfpned  hi»  in  1831,  and  at  the  age  of  16  remov^  to 
portfolio,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  R.  Gar-  tork  City.   He  received  his  earliest  Instmetion 

from  his  father  and  subsequently  was  a  student 
HITCHCOCK,   Frank   Habbis.  An  Ameri-  of  many  famous  musicians,  inGludiI^[  Fleyel, 
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Moscbeles,  Rubinstein  and  Liut.   Following  hi*  To  von  Holstein's  influence  is  attributed  the 

return  to  America  he  made  a  tour  of  the  country  German  seizure  of  Kiao-chau  in  China,  and  he 

and  later  waa  an  accompanist  of  Jenny  Lind  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  real 

on  her  tours  in  the  United  States.    He  was  author  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Oermany  in 

popular  as  a  concert  pianist  and  played  with  regard  to  Morocco.   On  the  failure  of  this 

Qottschalk  and  von  BOlow.    His  later  year*  poUoy  be  retired  from  oOet.   It  was  said  that, 

were  deroted  to  teaching  and  ha  became  one  following  the  retirement  of  Bismarolc,  he  was 

^  the  most  important  faotora  in  AmerleaD  Um  real  direetor  of  Germany's  foreign- poli^. 

musical  life.    His  compositions  include  pianO'  EOXXBy  Lonra  Dilwobth  (BEaiTT).  An 

forte  music,  part  songs  and  baUads*  onflMm*,  American  contralto  prima  donna  singer  who 

and  church  music  generally.  has  achiered  great  success  in    recent  years 

vnwww-B.      T     IT       A  -R.u;<ii.  *°  concert,  and  on  the  operatic  stage.    She  was 

«l5?i^S^i«h;r  «   1Mb     tt.          iSJ  bo™  i°  Pittsburgh,  Pa..        began  the  develop- 

I           l^/x?*'***^^  ^^'a}^\,t  ment  of  her  voice  In  Philadelphia.    She  studied 

5  18«      Cape  Xowa^,  South  Abi^  and  was  ,^4^^  ^^                     ^he  married  Mr.  Sidney 

^ucated  m  the   South  African  College  in  that  g         ^  wll-known  song  composer  (see  b^ 

dty.   For  some  yeara  he  was  editor  of  seyeriU  '^jer  her  marriage,  MmeVHomer  stud- 

^t^J" ?f^^^°'^' 'J'tt!'^'J^}^AZl^'^?f'  ied  to  Europe,  and  aft^  two  years  in  Pari* 

herSut  a«  aa  opera' singer.  She 

ehrtft.   He  represented  Cape  Colony  at  the  Lon-  emphatic  succesTand  was  engued 

don  Oonferett<«  with  Sir  th^s  tpmgton  and  followSg  ««9on  for  Covent  Ga^ 

Sir  Charles  MUls.  and  ^oposed  the  «l>eme  of  ^^^^^    K                ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

tiie  Imperial  Customs  ^w**""*-.    1°  188B-9  j„  ^^^^       ^ay,  1869.    In  September  of  th. 

ii  Z^Jf^^^                                     n°"5  yew  'he  Was  called  to  the  Royal  Opera 

^^^*"S°"'•T!S^^£l°^^*^**lS!i^15'"'"*  at  B/ussels,  where  she  remained   for  eight 

OonTCntion  of  the  ^nsraal  In  ITOO.   He  was  ^^t^,,         returned  to  Covent  Garden.  I^- 

deputed  by  the  ^ne  Town  (fo^WMient  to  ^    ^           j         j^e  same  season.  Follow- 

Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria  in  July^l899,  and  ob-  ^    '^^  .„ccis Tn  London  she  wa*  engaged  at 

tain«i  franehiseB  and  other  ooncessioiiB  to  pre-  ^%  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York, 

vent  hostilities  between  the  South  A  Wean  re-  ^j,      ^^^^^^  mingTor  ten  successive  seasons, 

public,  and  England.    He        »  Mme.  Homer's  successes  have  been  achieved  la 

executive  council  of  Cape  Colony.    His  death  ^  greatest  contralto  rOles,  such  as  Amneris 

occurred  in  I^ndon  while   he  was  attending  the  j„           j^^^^       ^  Qioconda,  Awcena  In  II 

Colonial  Conference  as  the  delegate.  Trovatore,   Otrud    in    LoAenjTrin.    Fricka  In 

HOLDXB,     Sib  FbcdebIOK  Williau.     An  WalkUre,  and  othere.    Among  her  more  recent 

Australian  puhlio  official,  died  July  22,  1909.  successes  are  the  rOles  of  Dame  Quickly  in 

He  was  born  in  Happy  Valley,  South  Australia,  Verdi's  Falataff  and  of  Orpheus  in  Gluck's  opera 

in  1860.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  school*  of  the  same  name. 

and  at  St.  Peter's  College.    After  aome  years  HOUEB,  Sidnet.    An  American  composer 

in  school  teuhing  and  joiunalUm,  he  was  chosen  and  song  writer,  who  In  recent  years  has  won 

In  1887  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  ^  high  place  among  American  composers.  He 

South  Axutralia.    In  1892  he  was  Premier  and  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1804.   His  first  musical 

Treasurer  of  South  Australia;  in  1893-4  Com-  studies  were  made  under  George  W.  Chadwick. 

missioner  of  Public  Works;  Treasurer  1894-9;  He  went  thereafter  to  Germany  and  spent  five 

Premier,  Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Industry  years,  three  of  them  at  the  Royal  Conservatory 

1899-1901.    In  the  latter  year  he  resigned  to  of  Munich  under  Josef  Rheinberger.  Returning 

enter  the  Federal  Parliament.    He  took  a  promi-  to  Boston,  he  taught  harmony  and  counterpoint 

nent  part  in  the  movement  for  Australian  federal  for  eight  years,  at  the  same  time  conducting 

union,  and  was  a  member  of  the  eonvention  lectures  and  classes  in  the  study  of  symphonies 

which  framed  the  oonstitutitm  In  1897-8,    He  and  the  Wagnerian  music  dramas.    In  1895  he 

was  returned  to  the  first  House  of  Be|^«sentlk  married  Miss   Louise   Dilworth  Beatty  (so» 

tives,  and  was  Speaker,  1901-0.  above).   Mr.  Homer's  songs  have  been  sung  by 

HOLLAND.    See  NETHEBLAlfDa.  'f*  leading  singers  in  the  United  States  and 

elsewhere.   Among  the  beat  known  of  them  are: 

HOLLE,    LuDWio  VON.    A  German  seholu  Two  poems  by  Tennyson,  "  Sweet  and  Low," 

and  public  official,  died  December  18,  1909.   He  and  **Thy  Voice  Is  Heard";   two  songs  l» 

was  bom  in  1865  in  Westphalia.      He  early  Robert  Browning,  "  A  Woman's  Last  Word,'' 

ontMaA  the  Tiiihlin  wirviiw  and    hi»   Atltire  ASreef     sml     "  TVnaniM  *' •      "  Tha     TAflf     T^nf  "•  t.hrM 


fied  with  the  arrangements  between  the  United  and  *'The  Stormy  Evening";  and  "Dearest,"  a 

States  and  Germany  for  exchange  professors.  poem  from  Henley's  Hawthorn  and  Lavender. 

SOLfftSUr,    FsmmcH   von.   A   German  HONDTTBAS.    A  Central  American  repnb- 

diplomat  and  public  official*  died  May  8,  1909.  He,  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  toudi- 

H«  vas  bora  in  1837,  and  for  over  80  years  Ing  the  Pacifie  at  the  Gulf  of  Conch agua.  Tho 

was  head  <tf  the  political  derartment  of  the  capital  is  Tegucigalpa. 

German   foreign  office.    Von  Holstein,  on  ac-  Area,  PomiLATiON,  etc.    The  estimated  area 

count  of  his  retiring  disposition,  was  little  heard  of  the  sixteen  departments  and  one  territory 

of  in  discussion  of  public  affairs,  but  he  exer-  constituting  the  republic  is  44,274  square  miles, 

cised  great  influence  on  the  foreign  policy  of  At  the  end  of  190.^  the  population,  according  to 

the  German  Empire.    He  held  office  under  Bis-  official  figures,  was  500,136,  mostly  of  Indian 

marck,  and  when  the  Emperor  William,  in  1890,  blood.    The  estimated  population  in  1907  was 

dismissed  Bismarck,  von  Holstein  chose  to  re-  543,741.    The  principal  towns,  with  estimated 

main  in  the  foreign  office  in  order  that  his  population,    are:    Tegucigalpa,    35,000;  Juti- 

serviees  might  be  emplc^  by  Count  Caprivi.  calpa,  17,800;  Ifacaome,  12,040;  La  Esperanza, 
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11,500;  Santa  Rosa,  10,000;  Choluteca,  10.820; 
San  Pedro  Sula,  10,000.  Primary  inatruction 
Is  free,  Beeular,  and  nominally  compulsory.  At 
the  end  of  1908  primary  schools  numbereid  648. 
In  May,  1007,  there  were  775  Bchools  (of  which 
720  were  public  schools),  with  012  teachers  and 
on  average  attendance  of  47,000  pupils.  In  1R08 
children  of  school  age  (7  to  15)  numbered  109,- 
353.  There  are  several  institutions  for  second- 
ary, higher,  and  profeHsional  education. 

liTDUBTiUEa.  Agriculture  Is  the  leading  in- 
dustry, and  cattle  raising  and  mining  are  im- 
portant. The  chief  crap  Is  bananas,  and  other 
products  include  tobacco,  sugar,  com,  coffee, 
rubber,  aarsaparilla,  cocoanuts,  oranges,  and 
lemons.  Banana  production  in  1908  amounted 
to  4,310,538  bunches.  Increasing  activity  is  to 
be  noted  in  both  banana  and  tobacco  culture. 
The  sugar  output  Is  used  largely  in  the  mana- 
&eture  of  mm.  There  Is  some  exploitation  of 
the  forests,  which  are  rich  in  valuable  woods, 
including  mahogany  and  cedar.  In  1900  an 
American  company  (capital,  $1,000,000)  under- 
took the  exploitation  of  a  large  tract  of  mar 
hogany  territory  and  began  the  construction 
of  an  18-miIe  railway  from  Armenia  ( near 
Ceiba) ;  besides  tapping  the  mahogany  district, 
the  railway  will  pass  through  productive 
banana  lands.  The  mineral  resources  of  the 
country  are  remarkable  in  richness  and  ex- 
tent, but  they  have  not  been  greatly  developed. 
Mining,  as  well  as  industries  In  general,  is 
hampered  by  inadequate  means  of  transporta- 
tion, lack  of  capital,  and  scarcity  of  labor. 
The  metals  and  minerals  include  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  copper,  mercury,  lead,  zinc,  tin, 
nickel,  iron,  antimony,  bismuth,  cinnabar, 
opals,  salt,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  coal. 

OOVUEBCE.  According  to  Honduran  official 
statistics,  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  end- 
ing July  31,  1907,  were  valued  at  ^,331,308 
and  $2,012,407  respectively;  for  1908,  $2,820,- 
979  and  $1,834,060  respectively.  The  leading 
imports  are  cotton  textiles  and  breadstuffs  and 
other  provisions.  The  1008  exports  were  classi- 
fied as  follows:  Vegetable  products,  $1,050,- 
420;  mineral  products,  $578,939;  animal  prod- 
ucts, 4107,135;  manufactures,  $7616.  In  the 
first  class  were:  Bananas,  $768,608;  coffee, 
$77,068;  eo<!oanuts,  $75,866;  mahogany,  $36,- 
271 ;  rubber,  $30,272;  sarsaparilla,  $22,037. 
The  minertils  included:  Cyanide  products, 
$204,802;  ore,  $167,360;  coined  silver,  $98,280; 
silver  in  bars,  $86,912;  gold,  $18,360.  Animal 
products  included :  Hides,  $72,569 ;  cattle, 
$05,038  {$133,735  in  the  preceding  year) ; 
choese,  $31,682;  deerskins,  $15,641;  mules,  $10,- 
180.  Of  the  manufactures,  straw  hats  had  a 
value  of  $3049.  Imports  from  and  exports  to 
the  countries  commercially  most  important 
were  in  the  fiscal  year  1908  respectively: 
United  States.  $1,878,942  and  $1,591,361;  Great 
Britain,  $339,746  and  $32,131;  Germany,  $248,- 
650  and  $90,160;  British  Honduras,  $108,735 
and  $33,040;  France,  $i)7..^40  and  $I8(il.  In 
April,  1909,  the  government  prohibitnd  the  im- 
portation of  spirituous  liquors  into  the  coun- 
try. 

Communications.  Means  of  communication 
and  transportation  are  very  inadequate.  There 
is  a  railway  of  67  miles  from  Puerto  Cortex  to 
San  Pedro  Sula  and  Pimienta,  and  its  continua- 
tion to  La  Brea,  on  the  Pacific,  as  well  as 
branch  lines,  is  projected. .  From  Ceiba  a  rail- 
way extends  32  miles  into  the  Zocate  banana 


lands.  A  line  18  miles  in  length  is  under  in- 
struction from  Armenia  inland.  A  railway  of 
about  350  miles  (capital  $10,000,000,)  has  been 
projected  from  Trujillo  Bay  to  Juticalpa,  with 
branches  to  Tegucigalpa  and  various  other  inte- 
rior towns.  This  line  when  completed  will  pene- 
trate a  region  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  other 
minerals  and  hard  woods.  Contracts  for  other 
lines  have  been  appraved  by  the  government, 
but  their  construotion  is  not  assured.  There 
is  some  steamboat  river  navigation;  a  regular 
line  of  steamers  plies  on  the  Ulua  Biver  from 
its  mouth  to  Progreso,  126  miles,  la  1906 
there  were  2842  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

Finance.  Revenue  and  expenditure  for  fiscal 
years  ended  July  31  are  reported  as  follows,  Sn 
pesos: 


1906  1907  1908 

Revenue   $3,535,078    |2,R2S,3SG  $3,«2.47« 

Expenditure    3,294,747      4,023,350  3,391.966 


For  the  fiscal  year  1009  the  budget  balanced 
at  3,703,216  pesos;  for  1910,  4,714,065  pesos. 
Estimated  receipts  for  the  latter  year  included; 
Import  duties,  1,800.000  pesos;  liquor  and  to- 
bacco taxes,  1,750,000;  export  duties,  142,600. 
The  largest  item  of  expenditure  is  for  the  army. 
In  July,  1908,  the  external  debt,  with  arrears 
of  interest  since  1872,  amounted  to  $107,628,- 
408.  In  1906  the  internal  debt  stood  at  8.126,- 
903  pesos  paper.  The  silver  peso  is  worth 
about  36.6  cents. 

Abmt.  An  active  army  of  about  2000  is 
maintained  and  a  militia  of  about  30,000. 
Legally  each  citizen  is  liable  for  serrice  In  the 
army  from  his  21st  to  35th  year  and  In  the 
reserve  from  his  35th  to  40th. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  president,  who  is  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  assisted 
by  a  cabinet  of  six  members  responsible  to 
himself  and  to  the  Congress.  The  legislattve 
power  devolves  upon  a  unicameral  Congress  of 
Deputies  (42  members,  elected  by  direct  vote 
for  four  years).  The  executive  in  1909  was 
General  Miguel  R.  Dftvila,  who  assumed  pro- 
visional charge  of  the  presidency  April  18,  1907, 
and  became  president  early  iu  the  following 
year. 

HiSTOBT.  Difficulty  occurred  at  the  close  of 
1908  between  the  American  Consular  agent  at 

San  Pedro  and  one  of  the  court  officers,  re- 
sulting in  an  act  considered  insulting  by  the 
American  agent,  and  early  in  the  following 
month,  at  the  demand  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, an  apology  was  made  by  President 
DAvi  la,  and  the  court  official  was  dismissed. 
The  protection  of  American  interests  in  San 
Pedro  was  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  gunboat,  Marietta,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Honduran  coast  In  Msy.  A  revolt 
was  reported  at  Ceiba  early  in  June  and  an 
American  gunboat  was  sent  there  to  guard 
American  interests.  In  July  martial  law  was 
proclainiod  niong  the  north  coast,  the  revolt 
having  assumed  a  somewhat  formidable  phase. 
It  arose  from  the  government's  inability  to 
pay  its  troops  and  civil  servants,  owing  to  the 
deiay  in  receiving  the  $2,000,000  indemnity 
fi-om  Guatemala  for  t)ie  revolution  of  July.  1008. 
Attempts  to  float  a  loan  were  unsuecessful. 
The  trouble  was  attributed  to  the  interference 
of  President  Zelaya  of  Nicaragua,  who  waa  said 
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to  control  Hondaraa  and  to  appropriate  her 
revenues.  It  was  reported  that  when  the  un- 
paid officials  tried  to  recoup  themselves  hy  the 
seizure  of  customs  duties  at  the  Atlantic  ports 
they  were  prevented  by  Zelaya. 

ROKDUBAS,  Bbituh.    See  BBinaH  Hon- 

DDBA8. 

EONOEOirO.  An  island  off  the  southeast 
eoast  of  China,  which,  together  with  a  strip  of 
territory  on  the  mainland  leased  from  China, 
constitutes  a  British  Crown  colony.  Area  of 
the  island,  about  30  square  miles;  of  the  main* 
land,  341.  Total  population,  estimated  1907, 
421,499  (Chinese,  401,461).  Capital,  Victoria. 
There  were  in  1908  73  government  Bchooln,  with 
6178  pupils.  There  is  a  considerable  ship  re- 
pairing^ and  construction  indusls^.  The  port 
u  fortified,  and  has  been  **  the  one  free  port  of 
the  Far  East,"  hut  in  1909  the  Legislative 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  The  harbor,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  has  a  water  area  of  about  10  square 
miles.  Hongkong  is  the  centre  of  trade 
(mostly  transit)  for  many  articles,  among  the 
principal  being  opium,  sugar,  flour,  salt,  oil, 
amber,  cotton,  timber,  faemp,  ivory,  live-stock, 
eto.,  etc.  Iliere  are  no  official  returns  of  trade. 
The  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  give  the 
Imports  into  Great  Briton  from  Hongkong 
for  1908  at  £547,339,  against  £618,860  In  1907; 
the  exports  of  British  produce  to  Hongkong 
at  £3,088,340,  against  £3,365,402  in  1907. 
Shipping  entered,  1907,  18,013,307  tons;  1908, 
17,323,965  tons.  The  money  of  account  is  the 
Mexican  dollar,  worth  49.8  cents.  The  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1908  were 
6,104,207  and  7,929,477  dollars  respectively, 
against  6,602,280  and  6,767,203  dollars  in  1907. 
Large  amountg  are  expended  annually  for 
waterworks  and  in  fighting  plague.  The  public 
debt  stood,  January  1,  1908,  at  £1,486,732. 
The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  (1009, 
Sir  F.  J.  D.  Lugard),  aided  by  an  executive 
and  a  legislative  council.  A  sanitary  board 
controls  all  sanitary  measures.  The  Imperial 
garrison  numbered  (1907)  1561  Europeans, 
1958  Indians,  and  56  Chinese.  Early  in  the 
year  a  new  university,  designed  to  attract 
Chinese  students,  was  proposed  for  Hongkong. 
A  small  fund  for  that  purpose  was  subscribed 
by  a  colonial  broker  and  donations  gradually 
accumulated.  In  the  summer  the  Viceroy  of 
Canton  suggested  that  the  provincial  funds 
should  be  applied  to  that  purpose  and  urged 
the  Pekin  authorities  to  assist  in  the  plan.  He 
raised  a  considerable  sum  from  the  provinces 
and  the  Wai-wu-pu. 

EOOKWOSU  DISEASE  (Syn.  Ankylos- 
tomiasis; Uncinariasis;  Miners'  Ansemia)  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  attention  from  sanitarians 
during  1909.  The  disease  is  a  true  anaemia  pro- 
duced by  the  activity  of  an  intestinal  worm, 
the  uncinaria  or  hookworm,  which  parasite 
fastens  itself  to  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane and  sucks  the  blood  therefrom.  The  in- 
dividual harboring  the  parasite  becomes 
aniemic,  loses  ambition,  lacks  rpRiatance  to 
disease,  and  is  able  to  perform  only  a  limited 
amount  of  work.  In  1002  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Stiles,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Zoology  in  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory,  proved  that  tlie  hook- 
worm was  the  cause  of  the  invalidism  of  the 
Southern  "  poor  whites."    Estimates  noade  l^ 


Dr.  Stiles  showed  the  disease  to  be  widespread 
and  the  number  of  its  victims  at  least  two 
millions.  These  observations  were  afterwards 
confirmed,  though  received  with  incredulity  at 
first,  and  the  discovery  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  medical  laboratory 
work  in  the  United  States. 

Seven  years  have  elapsed  between  the  discov- 
ery and  full  public  awakening  to  the  important 
relation  of  the  disease  to  the  industrial  pros- 
perity of  the  South.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockeieller 
recently  gave  $1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
combating  the  nmlady  by  a  campaign  of  educar 
tion  and  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
study  the  problem  in  its  various  phnses.  The 
known  facts  in  regard  to  the  disease  as  pointed 
out  by  Stiles  in  the  Public  Health  Reports  for 
July,  1909,  are  briefly  as  follows:  The  para- 
site has  been  appropriately  named  Necator 
amcricanua  (American  murderer).  It  is  a  cyl- 
indroid  worm,  the  female  having  a  length  of 
from  6  to  18  millimeters,  the  mate  6  to  10  mil- 
limeters. It  is  provided  with  a  mouth  armed 
with  six  incurving  teeth,  by  which  it  fixes  it- 
self firmljjr  on  the  intestinal  surface.  The 
disease  exists  in  Africa,  and  may  possibly  have 
been  brought  by  the  negro  to  this  country. 
The  negro  is  partially  immune,  so  that  the 
disease  is  less  manifest;  but  there  are  a  great 
number  of  cases  in  a  mild  or  latent  form  among 
the  black  race.  The  ovum  of  the  parasite  may 
enter  the  system  either  with  food  or  drink  or 
through  the  skin,  Uie  latter  mode  of  entry  being 
probably  the  most  common.  Unhygienic  living, 
especially  in  regard  to  soil  pollution,  favors  in- 
fection with  the  parasite,  and  for  this  reason 
the  negro  is  more  likely  to  contract  the  disease 
than  the  white  race,  particularly  in  the  country 
districts,  where  not  only  farms,  but  even 
schools  and  churches  are  improvided  with 
privies.  Hookworm  disease,  Dr.  Stiles  points 
out,  while  not  rapidly  fatal,  induces  anamia, 
renders  the  organism  less  resistant  to  disease 
in  general,  and  favors  the  occurrence  of  other 
infections.  Hookworm  disease  increases  the 
death  rate  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  for 
example,  and  perhaps  explains  the  high  negro 
mortality  from  the  latter  malady,  which  ia 
about  three  times  as  great  as  among  the  whites. 
Another  important  effect  is  the  reduction  of 
intellectual  activity  and  learning  capacity 
during  the  school  period,  and  this  is  most 
marked  in  negro  children.  The  prevention  and 
control  of  ankylostomiasis  must  be  through  a 
general  recognition  of  its  existence,  the  proper 
treatment  of  individual  cases  of  the  disease, 
and  the  prevention  of  soil  pollutions.  Vermi- 
fuges, of  which  male  fern,  thymol,  chloroform 
and  eucalyptus  oil,  and  betanaphthol  are  most 
efl'ective,  are  useful  in  clearing  the  intestinal 
tract  of  the  worms. 

W.  C.  Alvarez,  of  Cananea,  Mexico,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  existence  of  endemic  foci  of 
ankyloBtomiaais  in  the  whole  of  Mexico  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  Yucatan  to 
the  states  just  above  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
to  the  migration  of  individuals  infected  with 
the  hookworm  to  the  United  States. 

HOPS.  The  fact  that  for  several  years  low 
prices  have  prevailed  in  the  hop  market  was 
the  principal  cause  in  reducing  the  acreage  of 
hopes  in  1009.  In  Oregon  the  drought  during 
the  summer  of  1908,  followed  by  unfavorable 
winter  and  spring  seasons,  was  injurious  to 
the  vines  and  proved  an  additional  factor  in 
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reducing  the  acresge  in  that  State.    In  Wash-  the  fiscal  year  1909,  as  a^^inst  $267,000  for  the 

ington  the  prospects  during  the  season  were  fiscal  year  1907.    OBlifornia  made  the  largest 

more  favorable  than  in  Oregon,  and  in  Cali-  fresh  deciduous  fruit  Bhipmenta  in  the  history 

fornla   the  outlook  was  about  normal.    New  of  the  industry — 13,0962  cars  other  than  apples 

York  also  reported  a  reduced  acreage.    The  and  mixed  lots,  as  compared  with  10,700  can 

shortage  in  the  world's  supply,  which  became  fn  1908.    California's  cured  fruit  output  for 

apparent  in  1909,  raised  the  price  considerably,  1009  was  estimated  at  185,000  tons,  as  oom- 

and  while  the  estimated  American  crop  this  pared  with  144,750  tons,  the  final  figures  for 

yeu-,  about  40,000.000  pounds,  is  below  the  1008.   In  1008,  the  United  States  shipped  over 

li-year  average  of  51,589,400  pounds,  the  higher  700,000  cases  of  canned  fruits  to  Great  Britain 

f trice  raises  Its  value  to  about  $8,000,000,  rank-  and  over  600,000  cases  in  1009.    Unusual  ef- 

ng  second  only  to  the  crop  of  1006,  which  forts  were  being  put  forth  to  develop  the  fruit 

reached  the  high   value  of  over   $12,000,000.  trade   between  the   British   colonies   and  the 

The  price  went  up  to  33  cents  per  pound  in  United  Kingdom.    Canadian  canned  fruits  and 

New  York  and  to  24  cents  in  Philadelphia,  but  fresh  apples  were  competing  sueoessfully  with 

as  a  la^  proportion  of  the  crop  on  the  Faoifle  apples  from  the  Usiwd  States.  TasmMiai^ 

eoaat  had  Men  previously  contracted  for  at  a  New  Zealand,  and  Australian  apples  were  flnd- 

much  lower  flgnre,  many  growers  were  unable  ing  a  good  market,  as  they  come  In  when  the 

to  avail  themselves  of  the  good  prices.    The  American  apple  is  abouti  exhausted.  South 

European  crop  for  1909  is  estimated  by  foreign  African  fruit  was  also  being  sold  in  British 

commercial  authorities  as  follows:     England,  markets  to  a  small  extent,  particularly  pine- 

24,640,000  pounds;  Austria-Hungary,  21,392,000  apples.    A  considerable  freight  reduetion  re- 

pounds;   Germany,  21,280,000  pounds;  Russia,  cently  made  on  Cape  frnil^  bids  Uiix  to  stinm* 

0,720,000   pounds;    France,   3,360,000  pounds;  late  the  industry. 

and  Belgium,  2,240,000  pounds.  In  Germany,  the  country  of  small  intensively 

HORNBY,  James  John.  An  English  clergy-  fSi^LSiL^f^^.^™'^^^ 

;^li"ri  ^icK^sJetTd  las  TucaS  SS-ciS**^HlrS'  '0^^^^^*^ 

!rp5S^^.nH^r^^i^i  rfii!»  n^^^^  to  the  United  States  in  number  of  fruit  treesi 

«^^^;?in^.                               f       ^  to  Swit»rland  in  number  of  treea  In  prol 

tts^T'L^/h?^'?^^  SLi-rrits'^iiS  ;iJi^\Atm^ 

^ilf^:  ^™  ^«  ^Tn  IR  JT.  ^^^^  worth  of  domestic  fruita  and  nuts.  Brazil, 

r^t  ^srrSfor'i'  -^^j » t.tr^^^.i"^^'  ^^'jr 

In  1867  he  became  Second  Master  of  Winchester  *  STl,' 

School.    Here  he  remained  a  «ttle  more  than  ^}'^^       h^ «?r£^t^"*.id"'?S^llI^ 

one  year,  when  he  was  appointed  Head  Master  "  J"i«,.!r*k^S  "!;IrZ!.  ,„  f^TlJ^ 


position  he  held  until  his  death.          '  '^^^^XJ^  f-TJeoO  to  $3000  gold,  to  the 

HOBTIC U LTUBE.    Although  the  interest  largest  shippers  for  exports  during  the  eight 

In  improved  cultural  practices  continued  un<  months  following  the  issue  ai  the  decree  tu- 

abated,  commercial  horticulturists  in  1909  were  thorizing  the  prizes. 

most  actively  engaged  in  working  out  prob-  Late  in  the  year  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Bal- 
lema  dealing  with  crop  disposal  in  all  of  its  gium,  sometimes  called  the  eradle  of  hortieul- 
phases.  In  apite  of  individual  crop  failures,  ture,  to  establish  the  first  distinct  Department 
such  as  the  short  olive  crop  in  Italy  and  the  of  Horticulture.  France  attached  a  broad 
continued  short  apple  crop  in  the  United  technical  Commission  of  Hortieultura  to  her 
States  (estimated  at  22,750,000  barrels),  the  Minlsiry  of  Agriculture,  whose  duties  It  shall 
world's  production  of  horticultural  crops  was  be  to  pass  on  all  matters  of  consequence  to  the 
Increased,  and  competition,  both  internally  and  horticultural  interests  of  the  country, 
in  export  channels,  was  keener.  Growers  have  The  munificent  bequest  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
awakened  to  the  need  and  value  of  cooperative  John  Innes  of  Merton,  England,  bids  fair  to 
and  marketing  associations,  and  of  exchanges  prove  a  lasting  benefit  to  British  horticulture, 
equipped  not  alone  to  secure  uniform  grading  Under  the  terms  of  this  bequest,  a  body  of 
and  packing,  but  to  divert  the  crops  into  trustees  is  to  administer  a  sum  approximating 
timely  markets  and  to  open  up  new  markets  £10,000  a  year  for  the  purposes  of  an  institu- 
as  well.  During  the  season  of  1908-00,  the  tion  to  be  known  as  the  John  Innes  Horti- 
well-organized  California  growers  successfully  cultural  Institution,"  and  to  have  for  its  object 
marketed  some  40,692  cars  of  citrus  fruits,  the  promotion  of  horticultural  Instruction,  ex- 
while  Florida  growers,  through  lack  of  organ-  periments,  and  research.  A  horticultural  sta- 
ized  distribution,  secured  poor  return  for  their  tion  is  to  be  equipped,  and  the  trustees  are 
crop  of  4,800,000  boxes,  or  about  16,000  cars,  empowered  to  establish  and  equip  similar  sta- 
of  citrus  fruits.  The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  tions  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Professor 
an  organization  similar  to  the  California  Citrus  W.  Bateson,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Biology  at 
Exchange,  was  started  by  the  growers  and  was  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  accepted  the 
already  demonstrating  its  value  as  a  regulator  post  of  Director. 

of  market  conditions  at  the  close  of  1909.  Pouoloot.   In  view  of  the  large  experimental 

Through   organized  distribution  and  exploita-  and  commercial  plantings  of  the  Satsuma  or- 

tion   the   Hawaiian   planters   built   up   their  ange  being  made  In  the  Gulf  States,  the  United 

canned  pineapple  trade  with  the  mainland  of  Rtates  Department  of  Agriculture,  acting  on 

the  United  States  to  a  value  of  $1,229,000  for  the  results  of  investigations  made  by  Swuc^ 
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announced  that  the  Satsunut  orange  was  almost 
a  complete  failure  on  sour-orange  stock  on 
any  soil  and  In  any  climate,  and  succeeded 
well  onlv  when  budded  on  Trifoliate-orange 
•took.  To  protect  purchasers  against  receiving 
trees  grafted  on  sour-orange  stock,  the  De- 
partment offered  for  the  presmt  to  pass  upon 
stocks  submitted  for  determination. 

The  fruit  marketing,  transportation,  and 
storage  work  of  the  United  States  Deparbnent 
of  Agriculture  was  extended  to  the  new  and 
growing  California  lemon  industry,  and  quickly 
showed  that  these  lemons  could  be  shipped  in 
sound  condition  throughout  the  United  States 
tf  handled  without  bruising  in  the  flelda  and 
curing  houses.  In  the  storage  work  with  table 
grapes,  clean  redwood  sawdust  was  found  to  be 
even  better  than  fine  n-ound  cork  as  a  packing 
material.  The  pre-cooling  studies  with  oranges 
were  continued  and  showed  that  pre-cooling 
before  shipment  not  only  reduces  the  losses  in 
transit  and  «[tends  the  market  area,  but  also 
affords  more  car  space,  as  the  packages  can 
be  placed  closer  together.  The  results  from  this 
work  caused  the  transcontinental  railroad 
lines  running  out  of  California  to  construct 
plants,  where  train  loads  of  fruit  could  be 
quickly  cooled  after  loading.  Several  plants 
wera  also  ooasbuoted  by  growers'  organln* 
turns. 

O.  Schneider,  a  Swiss  investigator,  concluded 
U  a  result  of  several  respiration  and  transpi- 
ration experiments  with  fruit  stored  in  dry 
and  dark  locations,  together  with  experiments 
on  the  respiration  of  injured  stored  fruits,  that 
sunlight,  through  its  warming  effect,  increases 
both  the  respiration  and  transpiration  of  stored 
fruit,  and  therefore  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  storage  place.  Diffiued  daylight,  on 
Um  other  hand,  did  not  appear  to  materially 
faiftnenee  the  life  activities  of  stored  fruit. 
When  Hub  fruit  bad  been  injured  a  respiration 
aooeleration  was  evident  for  several  days. 

Lewis  and  Vincent,  of  the  Oregon  Experi- 
ment Station,  reported  that  only  fifteen  out  of 
eighty-seven  varieties  of  applies  studied  by 
them  were  entirely  self-fertile,  and  that  fruits 
of  the  self'fertile  varieties  were  improved  Sn 
aise  1^  noes-pollination.  They  determined  a 
mimber  of  suitable  pollenizers  for  several  oom* 
merelal  varieties  of  apples.  They  found  that 
apple  pollen  is  capable  of  maintaining  its  via- 
bility for  at  least  three  weeks,  provided  it  is 
not  allowed  to  ferment.  The  New  York  Sta- 
tion published  the  results  for  the  first  five 
years  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  tillage  versus 
the  sod-mulch  or  Hitchings  method  of  culti- 
vating apple  orchards.  The  work  as  conducted 
In  an  old  bearing  orchard,  showed  an  increase 
of  over  M  per  cent,  net  income  per  acre  in 
favor  of  tillage.  The  tilled  fruit  was  better 
in  quality  but  less  highly  colored,  and  from 
one  to  three  weeks  later  in  maturing  than  the 
sod  grown  fruit,  A.  S.  Ohrebnitzkii,  a  Russian 
investigator,  demonstrated  in  an  experimental 
way  Uiat  seedless  apples  can  be  produced 
through  the  castration  of  the  blossom  by  the 
apple  blossom  weevil  {Anthonomua  pomorum). 
Ilie  seedless  apples  were  somewhat  smaller  and 
more  irregular  in  form  than  the  normal  apples. 

Ckmsiderable  work  with  grapes  was  reported. 
Investig^Uons  to  determine  the  adaptability  of 
Phyllozera  and  chlorosis-resistant  stocks  to 
soils  and  to  determine  their  influence  on  dif* 
foent  Tarieties  used  as  scions  were  being  car- 


ried on  in  practically  sll  countries  where  Vini- 
fera  grapes  are  grown.  It  was  still  a  disputed 
question  whether  the  hardy  American  stocks 
are  detrimental  to  the  vines  of  European  varie- 
ties used  as  scions.  The  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina Stations  conducted  several  studies  of  the 
Scu^>ernong  and  other  Muscadine  grapes  of 
the  South.  Reimer,  of  the  former  station,  pub- 
'  lished  a  bulletin  on  their  history  and  develop- 
ment. Newman,  of  the  latter  station,  deter- 
mined experimentally  In  1008  that  if  these 
vines  (which  are  usually  allowed  to  ramble 
at  will)  are  pruned  during  the  months  of  Octo- 
ber and  November,  there  will  be  no  serious  ef- 
fects, but  when  cut  later  in  the  season  they 
will  bleed  badly  and  seriously  injure  if  not 
destroy  the  vine.  The  grapes  at  the  Porto 
Rico  Station  were  making  exceptional  growth, 
to  the  exclusion  of  fruitmg.  Three  -varieties 
were  forced  into  bearing  by  two  heavy  prun- 
inga,  one  in  spring  and  the  other  in  early  fall, 
together  with  frequent  bud  pinching.  R.  A. 
Saccft,  working  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  High 
School  of  Portioi,  Italy,  studi^  the  leaves  of 
various  species  and  varieties  of  grapes  grown 
under  similar  conditions,  and  found  a  correla- 
tion between  yield  and  the  amplitude  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  median  nerve  and  the  low- 
est ■  constant  lateral  nerve.  In  general,  the 
yield  decreased  with  the  sice  of  the  angle.  Th« 
same  correlation  was  noted  for  the  sugar  con- 
tent of  the  must.  The  acid  content  increased 
as  the  angle  decreased.  Although  cultural 
conditions  appeared  to  influence  the  intensity 
of  the  skeleton  network,  they  did  not  affect  the 
relative  direction  of  the  nerves. 

In  Hawaii  methods  for  the  propagation  of 
citrus,  mango,  and  avocado  trees  were  worked 
out,  and  prospects  were  fair  for  the  extension 
of  tropical  fruit  culture  on  the  islands.  Kalley, 
of  the  Hawaii  Station,  investigated  tbe  failure 
of  pineapples  to  grow  successfully  on  certain 
black  spots  in  tbe  otherwise  reddish  soils,  and 
attributed  it  to  the  excessive  manganese  con- 
tent in  the  black  soil. 

The  work  of  determining  and  developing  va- 
rieties of  fruit  suitable  for  the  rigorous  cli- 
mate of  Alaska  was  continued  and  gave 
promise  of  limited  success  with  apples,  eherries^ 
and  plums.  Host  bush  fruits  do  well,  although 
black  raspberries  and  blackberries  are  a  failure 
in  Alaska.  The  results  at  the  different  sta- 
tions have  shown  that  an  abundance  of  hardy 
vegetables  could  be  produced  in  that  country. 
Certain  strawberry  hybrids  gave  promise  of 
having  combined  the  hardiness  of  the  native 
parent  with  the  quality  of  the  cultivated  ones. 

EXPEBIUENTS  IN  FOBCINO  AND  ReTABDINO 
Punts.  Commercial  florists  in  Europe  are 
becoming  interested  In  the  warm  bath  method 
of  forcing  plants,  recently  investigated  by  H. 
Molisch.  This  method  consists  in  soaking  cut 
branches  or  rooted  plants  of  various  trees  and 
shrubs  in  warm  water  for  from  nine  to  twelve 
hours,  and  then  forcing  them  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  was  found  to  be  applicable  to  a 
large  number  of  the  shrubs  generally  employed 
for  forcing  purposes,  although  bath  tempera- 
tures yielding  the  best  results  for  each  plant 
remain  to  be  determined.  In  general,  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  the  bath  greatly  diminishes 
toward  the  end  of  the  winter  rest  period.  If 
the  bathed  branches  or  plants  were  first  exposed 
to  the  open  air  for  two,  three,  or  four  weeks* 
under  ordinary  autumn  or  winter  conditions. 
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and  then  forced  in  the  hothonse,  thi^  showed  toTists  and  botanists  ai  iKll.    The  Orapea  of 

the  same  advance  over  the  unbathed  portions  Kew  York,  by  U.  P.  Hedrick  and  associates  of 

as  though  they  were  placed  in  the  hothouse  the  New  York  State  Station  (New  York  State 

immediately  after  the  bath;  also,  the  effect  of  Sta.  Rpt.  1907,  pt.  2),  is  not  local  in  scope, 

the  bath  appeared  to  be  local,  as  was  evidenced  as  its  name  implies,  for  it  records  the  state 

by  the  behavior  of  bathed  and  unbathed  buds  of  development  of  all  the  important  American 

on  the  same  plant.    Plants  immersed  beyond  varieties  of  grapes.    Geachichte  des  Weinhaua 

twelve   hours   suffered   from   lack  of   oxygen,  vnter  beaonderer  Bervcksichtigung  der  Bayer- 

When  the  bath  temperatures  suitable  for  fore-  i»chen  Rheinpfalz,   by    F.  Basserman-Jordan 

ing  various  shrubs  are  accurately  worked  out,  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,   1907,  vols.  4),  may 

it  is  believed  that  this  method  will  largely  well  be  considered  an  encyclopedia  of  German 

displace  etherising  as  being  a  much  more  vitionUure.     Other    prominent    books  were 

aimple  process.  I/Byhridation  en  HortUmlture,  by  O.  Bel  lair 

In  Normandy  P.  Noel  reported  success  in  (Paris,  1909) ;  The  Orchid  Btud-Book,  by  R.  A. 

retarding  the  flowering  season  of  several  varie-  Rolfe  and   C.   C.  Hurst    (Kew,   1909);  The 

ties  of  plums,  such  as  the  Boston,  Satsuma,  American  Apple  Orchard,  by  F.  A.  Waugh  (New 

Kelsey,  etc.,  which  flowered  freely  every  year,  York,  1908).    Many  popular  books  on  fruit 

but  failed  to  form  fruits  owing  to  the  frosts  and  vegetable  growing,  as  well  as  on  different 

in  early  May.    The  roots  of  the  trees  were  phases   of  ornamental   horticulture,  appeared 

etherized,  the  ether  being  poured  into  a  hole  during  the  year. 

sixteen  inches  deep  bored  into  the  ground  in      H0SPITAI5.    The  year  1909  was  marked 

the  neighborhood  of  the  roots,  and  the  hole  hy  a  number  of  large  gifts  to  hospitals.  In 

closed.   Unsuccessful  attempts  to  amesthetize  New  York,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  received 

the  trees  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bene-  a  bequest  of  $1,000,000  from  John  8.  Kennedy, 

fleial  efl'ectB  of  the  ether  in  retarding  growth  to  be  used  for  construction  purposes.   The  will 

were  doe  to  a  refreezing  of  the  soil  through  of   F.  C.  Hewitt  gave  to  the  Post-Oraduate 

rapid  evaporation  of  the   ether  rather  than  School   and  Hospital   $2,000,000,  and   to  the 

throng  its  aniesthetic  properties.  Free  Industrial  School  for  Oippled  Children 

In  summarizing  his  own  work  and  the  work  and  the  Sheltering  Arms  Society  of  New  York 
of  others  relative  to  the  eflfect  of  ether,  chlo-  |200,000  each.  W.  V.  Lawrence,  in  addition 
reform,  and  other  substances  upon  plants,  W.  to  $125,000  already  given,  added  $150,000  to 
Stuart,  of  the  Vermont  Station,  concluded  that  his  endowment  of  the  Lawrence  Hospital  at 
amestheties  and  toxic  substances,  such  as  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Maria  Tailer  be- 
aleohol,  acetone,  and  other  similar  agents  em-  queathed  ^,000  to  the  New  York  University 
ployed  in  small  amounts,  as  well  as  noa-  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College;  $9000 
auesthetic  or  non-toxic  agents,  such  as  freez-  each  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the 
Ing,  vacuum,  and  desiccation,  all  arrest  growth  New  York  Orthopedic  Dispensary  and  Hospital, 
and  remove  the  moisture  from  the  plant  tisanes  Ninety-six  thousand  dollars  has  been  subscribed 
in  a  very  similar  manner,  and  result  in  a  more  hy  the  people  of  New  York  toward  the  endow- 
or  less  decided  growth  acceleration.  Hot  water  ment  fund  for  the  Lincoln  Hospital.  It  is  pro- 
appears  to  impart  a  distinct  shock  to  the  cell  posed  to  make  this  institution  New  York's 
protoplasm  and  tissues,  acting  also  as  a  sol-  monument  to  Lincoln,  which  medical  and  sur- 
vent  upon  the  winter  ivotectiiu;  scales  endoa-  gical  leaders  beliero  would  not  only  be  a  most 
ing  the  leaf  and  flowering  buA,  thereby  has-  fitting  tribute,  but  would  be  of  great  benefit 
tening  the  winter  forcing  of  shrubs.  Taking  to  the  sick  and  poor  of  the  city.  The  new 
into  consideration  all  the  factors  which  influ-  Jewish  Maternity  Hospital  on  East  Broadway 
ence  growth,  it  was  concluded  that  thus  far  was  dedicated  January  24.  The  Gibb  operating 
no  one  forcing  substance  may  be  said  to  be  pavilion  of  the  New  York  City  Home  for  the 
superior  to  all. others,  although  ether,  because  Aged  and  Infirm  on  Blackwell's  Island  was 
of  its  more  general  use,  has  come  to  be  re-  opened  on  February  24.  Dr.  Ferris,  chairman 
garded  as  the  best  anaesthetic  to  use  In  forcing  of  the  State  Lunacy  Commission,  announced 
plants.  that  a  site  for  tlie  proposed  Mobansic  State 

Plant  BBEEonra.  Many  new  and  improved  Hospital  for  the  insane  had  been  purchased  at 
varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  ornamentals  Yorktown  Heifriits,  N.  Y.  This  site  eonsista 
were  uinoanced  during  the  year  by  amateur,  of  664  acres  m  land,  75  per  cent,  of  i^ich  ia 
commercial,  and  scientific  breeders.  Burbank's  tillable.  It  is  the  intention  of  tbe  commission 
Wonderberry,  so  extensively  exploited,  was  not  to  spend  about  $2,000,000  on  the  plant,  in  tin 
proving  a  valuable  addition  to  our  economic  erection  of  a  complete  hospital  for  2000  pa- 
fruit  supply.  Extensive  variety  tests  of  veg-  tients.  The  Matteawan  State  Hospital  for  the 
etables  made  by  the  United  States  Department  Criminal  Insane  has  purchased  about  130  acres 
of  Agriculture  showed  that  trade  names  for  of  farm  land  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $15,- 
vegetables  have  little  value  for  descriptive  000  for  this  purpose  by  the  State  Legislature, 
purposes,  since  various  strains  of  the  same  The  site  for  the  Eastern  New  York  Custodial 
varieties  were  found  to  have  entirely  different  Asylum  for  Defectives  was  selected  at  Thiells, 
names.  Rockland  county.    It  is  proposed  to  name  ttie 

In  France,  E.  Griffon  has  made  a  study  of  colony  Letchworth  Village,  in  recognition  of 

the  grafting  of  Botanuma  and  other  herbaceous  the  services  of  William  Ptyor  Letchworth  in 

filants  for  several  years.    He  finds  that  seed-  behalf  of  the  defective  wards  of  the  State, 

ings   grown   from   previously  grafted   plants  Ex-Governor    Odell    bss   presented  Newburgb 

show  no  unusual  variations  over  those  grown  with  a  hospital  and  camp  for  the  treatment 

from  ungrafted  plants.  of  tuberculosis  patients.     The  plant  consists 

LiTESATURE.    Three  valuable  contributions  to  of  4  acres  of  ground  and  a  dwelling  to  be  used 

grape  literature  should  be  noted:    Foundationa  as  an  administrative  building.    ^  infirmary 

of  American  drape  Culture,  by  T.  V.  Mnnson  costing  $25,000  was  also  erected.    Tlie  Har- 

(Denison,  Tex.,  1909),  is  of  value  to  viticul-  rington  Hospital  for  ChUdrai  was  dedicated 
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May  28  in  Buffalo.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  new 
$2,000,000  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  at  Overbrook 
was  opened  June  11.  The  institution  will  ac- 
conunodate  1300  jwtients.  In  MassachuBetta, 
the  Bumham  Memorial  Building,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  was  opened;  the  new 
Rufus  S.  Frost  HospiUil,  Chelsea,  was  opened 
for  inspection  October  11.  The  formal  opening 
of  the  Sydenham  Hospital  for  Infectious 
Diseases  in  Baltimore  took  place  April  3 ;  the 
building  will  accommodate  32  patients.  In 
Ohio,  the  new  Union  Hospital,  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  Canal  Dover,  was  dedicated  March 
17;  the  building  accommodates  150  patients 
and  cost  $17,000.  The  City  Park  Hospital  was 
opened  at  Mason  City,  Iowa.  In  California, 
patients  were  received  for  the  first  time  at  the 
new  Merritt  Hospital,  Oakland,  on  January 
23;  the  building  cost  $200,000  and  has  accom- 
modations for  40  patients.  The  Mission  Emer- 
gency Hospital  at  San  Francisco  was  opened 
April  11.  Among  many  other  hospitals  either 
opened  or  planned  were  the  Sacred  Heart  Hos- 
pital of  Spwcane,  anting  $500,000;  a  new  hos- 
pital at  Ogden,  Utah,  costing  $76,000;  the 
Bethany  Hospital  at  Kansas  City,  to  cost  $150,' 
000;  the  City  Hospital  of  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas; the  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  Minneapolis, 
the  latter  costing  $00,000. 

In  Canada,  a  new  hospital  was  opened  in 
Montreal  under  the  name  of  the  Hospital  St. 
Luc.  Its  work  is  especially  among  the  school 
children  of  that  city,  particular  care  being 
paid  to  eases  of  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  and 
mouth  diseases. 

In  Paris,  the  opening  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital took  place  on  October  28.  The  hospital 
is  located  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  a  suburb,  and 
contains  26  beds  in  separate  rooms,  with  bath- 
rooms, the  equipment  being  according  to  the 
latest  hygienic  standards.  The  institution  was 
founded  by  certain  Americans  residing  in  Paris, 
and  will  receive  sick  and  needy  Americans,  who 
will  be  cared  for  free.  Well-to-do  Americans 
may  likewise  be  received,  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Two  beds  will  be  reserved  for  emergency 
eases  without  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the 
patient.  At  Bueh,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  a  new 
municipal  hoapital  for  old  people  was  opened, 
with  accommodations  for  about  1500;  the  cost 
of  the  building  was  about  $1,560,000.  There 
are  in  the  city  of  Berlin  altogether  2286  beds 
for  invalids,  which  cost  annually  $271,680.  At 
Madrid,  two  well-equipped  tuberculosis  dispen- 
saries were  opened  and  placed  in  charge  of 
leading  physicians. 

EOnOR,  Gborob  Wa8hi5qton.  An  Amer- 
ican astronomer,  died  January  I,  1900.  He  was 
bom  in  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1836, 
and  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1^56.  In 
186d-60  he  was  assistant  astronomer  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati Observatory,  and  from  1860  to  1874 
was  astronomer  and  director  of  the  Dudley 
Observatory  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  1879  he  be- 
came director  of  the  Dearborn  Observatory 
and  professor  of  astronomy  in  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, holding  the  latter  post  until  1887,  when 
he  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  North- 
western University.  There  he  remained  until 
his  death.  Professor  Hough  discovered  more 
than  600  variable  stars,  but  his  most  notable 
work  was  his  observation  in  regard  to  the 
planet  Jupiter.  He  invented  many  devices  and 
instruments  for  astronomical  observation.  His 


publications  in  scientific  journals  were  numer- 
ous. 

HOTTSE  FLY.  See  Fntouoloot  and  In- 
sects AND  TUB  PBOPAQATION  OF  DISEASE. 

HOWABD,  Oliveb  Ona.  An  American  mili- 
tary officer,  died  October  26,  1900.  He  was 
bom  in  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  in  1830  and 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1850.  He 
then  obtained  an  appointment  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1854.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
made  acting  professor  of  mathematics  with  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  at  West  Point.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  oflfered  his  services 
to  the  Governor  of  his  native  State  and  went 
to  the  front  as  colonel  of  the  Third  Maine 
Volunteers.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  and  for  gallant  service  was  created 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Fair  Oaks  he  was  twice  wounded  in  the 
arm  while  leading  his  brigade  in  a  charge 
against  the  enemy.  It  was  necessary  to  ampu- 
tate his  arm  on  account  of  these  injuries.  On 
his  recovery  he  returned  to  his  re|^lar  corps 
and  took  part  In  the  Pope  Campaign  in  Vir- 
ginia, participating  In  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  of  volunteers  of  18G2.  He  succeeded 
General  McPherson  as  commander  of  the  Army 
and  Department  of  the  Tennessee,  and  his  corps 
formed  the  right  of  General  Sherman's  army 
during  the  famous  march  through  Georgia. 
For  his  part  in  this  campaign  €!eneral  Howard 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army.  He  took  a  similar  part  in  the  campaign 
in  the  Carolines  and  assisted  in  the  operations 
which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  General 
Johnston's  army  in  1865.  He  took  a  promi- 
ent  part  also  in  the  battles  of  Chancel lorsville 
and  Gettysburg.  For  his  services  in  the  final 
campaign  be  was  brevetted  a  major-general  in 
the  regular  army.  Following  the  Civil  War, 
General  Howard  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
War  Department  in  the  bureaa  of  refugees, 
freedmen,  and  abandoned  lands.  He  took  part 
in  several  campaigns  against  the  Indians  in 
the  West  and  in  1881  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  the  following 
year,  when  he  was  transferred  as  commanding 
officer  to  the  Department  of  Omaha.  He  was 
afterwards  commanding  ofiicer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at 
Governor's  Island,  New  York  City.  General 
Howard  was  a  zealous  worker  in  behalf  of  the 
negroes  and  freedmen  of  the  South,  and  he 
was  the  founder  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  University  at  Cumber- 
land Gap,  Tennessee.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  number  of  books  and  in  1907  wrote  his  war 
reminiscences.  The  degree  of  LL.D  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  four  different  imivereities, 
and  in  1884  the  flench  governmmt  made  him 
Chevalier  of  Honor.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
ranking  army  oflicers  who  commanded  Union 
armies  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1008  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  which  placed  him  on 
the  retired  list  of  the  army  as  a  lieutenant- 
general.  He  also  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress for  meritorious  service  to  the  nation 
during  the  war. 

HOWAB.D  UNIVEBSETT.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  founded  in  1807  under  the 
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Freedmen's  Bureau.  It  is  under  the  oontrol  Teceived  the  largest  number  of  votes  a*  eandi* 
of  the  Interior  Department  of  the  United  date  for  the  United  States  Senate  to  sueoeed 
States  government.  The  enrollment  for  the  Henry  M.  Teller,  and  on  January  10  was  aleoted 
year  1909  was  1205  students.  These  came  from  by  the  t^aUture  to  that  office. 
36  Statej  and  from  8  foreira  countri^^  Howard  hUGHBS,  David  Chablm.  An  American 
UniTCTSity  is  the  only  instltntira  where  t  ^  tj.^  dergyman,  died  December  16,  1909. 
tion  directly  touches  the  education  of  the  ntaro.  He  wa«  born  at  Tredegar,  Wales,  in  1832.  Ha 
It  Includes  a  school  of  medicine  school  of  l»w,  printer'a  trade,  studying  in  the 
school  of  theology,  school  of  arta  and  setenees.  ^eantlmB  for  the  ministry.  He  ome  In  1858 
teachers'  college,  department  of  manual  arte,  ^  United  States  and  joined  the  Metbodlit 
commercial  college  and  a  preparatory  depart-  denomination,  receiving  asslgnmenta  to  preach 
ment.  The  total  diebursements  during  the  ^  Ubter  eonntfk  N.  T.  He  con- 
year  were  «164,845.  The  University  has  a  ^j^^^  ^udies  and  for  a  time  was  at  Wes- 
Bumber  of  Bcholarhlp  funda  and  special  fundj  ^        University.    He  then  joined  the  Baptist 

amounted  denomination  and  became  pLitor  of  the  W 

i?J»!?_!2j?;iL^7^.Ji!.'l*^"^^^^^  tist  Church  at  Glens  Palfs,  N.  Y.    He  w£ 

service 
Bible 

arts,  227;  commercial  college,  87;  P«Pajato^  BaS  "duTcrJIt  fi^^'lji', 

department,  323.    The  president  is  Wilbur  P.  1884.    He  afterwards  served  pastorates 

Thirkfield.  in  je„gy  city.  New  York  City,  Scranton,  and 

HOWE,  WiLLiAU  WiBT.    An  American  jur-  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    He  retired  from  active  pae- 

ist,  died  March  17,  1909.    He  was  born  Sn  toral  work  in  1901.   He  was  the  father  o(  Qof- 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  1838.    After  graduat-  emor  Charles  E.  Hughes  of  New  York, 

ing  from  Hamilton  College,  he  practiced  law  HTTGHBS,  IIobxbt  Pattebson.    An  Amer- 

in  New  York  and  St  Louie.    He  enlisted  in  lean  army  officer,  died  October  28,  1909.  He 

the  Union  army  and  roae  to  «ie  rank  of  major.  „a8  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1839  and  was  edu- 

Bofore  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  be  settled  ^ated  in  Jefferson  College.    He  enlisted  as  a 

In  New  Orleans.    From  1868  to  1873  he  was  private  In  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Infantry 

associato  justice   of  the  Louisiana   Supreme  in   jgei   and  was  honorably   discharged  in 

Court.    The  position  of  United  States  District  August  of  the  same  year.  He  was  commissioned 

Attorney  was  offered  to  him  successively  by  ftyj  Ueutenant  In  the  Eighty-fifth  Pennsyl* 

Presidents  McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  and  de-  vania  Infantry  in  October,  1861,  and  was  pro- 

clined.     In    1897    Judge    Howe    waa   elected  ^oted  to  captain  in  1862.    He  became  colonel 

president   of  the   American  Bar   Association,  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninty-ninth  Pennsyl- 

He  lectured  before  the  law  departments  of  many  ^ania  in  1864  and  was  brevetted  colonel  in 

universities  and  wrote  several  studies  of  civil  laefi.    He  was  mustered  out  of  volunteer  ser- 

Uw.  as  weU  as  municipal  Wstory  of  New  vice  on  June  28,  1866,  and  in  1886  he  was  ap- 

Or leans.  pointed   captain   of   the   Eighteenth  United 

HOWLAKS,  AtFBED  CoQimjDS.  An  Amer-  States  Infantiy.  He  wae  made  major  and  In- 
lean  artist,  died  March  17,  1909.  Ho  vras  bom  apector-aenoral  hi  1886,  lieutenant-colonel  in 
at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in  1888  and  studied  under  WM,  eolonel  in  1888,  brigadier-general  In  1888. 
fichultK  and  Eppindale  in  Boston.  He  after-  He  was  honorably  diacharged  in  1899  and  the 
wards  went  to  Dilsseldorf  and  Parla.  In  the  same  year  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
latter  city  he  was  a  pupil  of  Lambinet.  Among  I"  1802  he  was  made  major-general  and  was  re- 
Ms  best  known  works  in  genre  and  landscape  tired  by  operation  of  law  in  1908.  In  1898  he 
are:  "Sunlight  Path"  (1871)  j  "Ford's  ^^^^  Provost  Martial  General  of  Bfanihi 
Glen"  (1878);  "Monday  Morning"  (1879);  suburbs.  In  1899  he  commanded  the  first 
"The  Goaaips"  (1880);  "Rendezvous  of  the  military  district  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Veterans"  (1884),  and  "The  Coming  of  the  in  1900  the  Department  of  the  Visayan  Islands. 
Circus"  (1886).  HUNTINGTON,  WHiiAie  Rbed.   An  Amer- 

HTTDSON  FtTLTON  CENTBNABT.    See  or^i^^J^/PlTEl  in^^i^-utl!^ 

Cehtknabizs  and  Annivebsaeieb.  f^'^L??'           ^^!5  ^^fTS^'^JS?^ 

*wr<,»:^-.T                                          «  ii  1838,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College 

HUDSON    HBUOBIAI.    BBIDOB.     See  i„  1859.    He  studied  for  the  ministry  and  In 

.CoRCBETE  and  Bbtoqeb.  1861  became  a  curate  of  Emmanuel  Church  in 

HUGHES,  C^ABLGB  Jaues,  Jb.  An  Amer-  Boston.  In  the  following  year  he  was  chosen 
lean  public  official,  United  States  Senator  rector  of  AU  Sainto'  Church  in  Worcester, 
(Democratic)  from  Colorado.  He  was  born  in  Mass.  Here  ha  remained  for  21  years,  until 
Kingston,  Mo.,  in  1853  and  graduated  from  he  wae  called  to  the  rectorship  of  Grace 
Richmond  College  in  1871.  He  studied  law  at  Church,  New  York,  in  1882,  to  succeed  the  late 
the  University  of  Missouri  and  in  1877  began  Bishop  Potter.  Dr.  Huntington,  during  bis 
the  practice  of  law  in  Denver,  Colorado.  He  service  as  rector  of  Grace  Church,  which  con- 
engaged  actively  in  politics  and  was  Demo-  tiaued  until  his  death,  was  one  of  the  most 
eratic  Presidential  elector  in  1900.  From  1908-6  prominent  and  influential  clergymen  In  New 
he  was  professor  of  mining  law  at  Harvard  Law  York  City.  He  was  perhaps  the  strongest  de- 
School,  and  also  acted  as  professor  of  mining  hater  and  extempore  speaker  of  his  denomina^ 
law  at  the  Denver  Law  School.  He  acted  as  tion,  and  was  also  ite  leading  historical  an- 
eoiinael  in  important  mine  litif^tion  in  the  thority.  He  took  a  notable  part  in  the  revi* 
United  States  courts,  and  is  considered  to  be  sion  of  the  ProteBtent  Episcopal  Prayer  Book, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  State,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which,  for 
In  the  primary  election  of  November,  1808,  he  nine  years,  was  engaged  on  this  work.  Hi* 
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diief  fame,  however,  rasts  not  on  his  power 
u  an  orator  or  historian,  but  on  the  raat 
amonnt  of  labor  he  aecompliehed  as  rector  of 
hi*  pariih.  Although  Grace  Church  waa  fast 
beooming  a  "down  town"  church,  he  stead- 
fastly refused  to  consider  any  project  for  Its 
removal  farther  north.  He  organized  and 
supervised  many  important  movements  In  the 
church  for  the  aid  and  advancement  of  the 
poorer  members  of  his  parish,  while  the  reli- 
gions aspects  of  his  ministry  were  not  allowed 
to  wane. 

In  November,  I  SOS,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniveraary  of  his  ministry  in 
Grace  Church,  Dr.  Huntington  expressed  the 
desire  to  resign.  A  fnnd  of  over  $40,000  was 
raised  1^  members  of  his  congregation  for  hie 
personal  use.  In  response  to  the  protests  of  his 
parishioners,  he  withdrew  his  resignation,  while 
the  fnnd  was  made  the  basis  for  a  "rector's 
discretionary  fnnd,"  to  be  nsed  as  its  title  im- 
plies. 

During  the  panic  of  1B07  Dr.  Huntington 
brought  into  use  the  word  "  meliorist,"  In  con- 
tradistinction to  "pessimist"  and  "optimist,*' 
as  signifying  a  hope  based  on  conflduwe  and 
faith.  Dr.  Huutington  was  progressive  in  his 
views  of  church  doctrine  and  polity,  and  was 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  radical.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer,  and  was  the  author  of  a  book 
of  verses.  Among  his  works  are  The  Church 
Idea  (1870);  The  Causes  of  the  Boul  (1891); 
Peace  of  the  Church  (1801)  ;  Short  Siatory  of 
the  Booh  of  Common  Prayer  (1893);  A.  Na- 
tional Chureh  (1898)  t  Ptyohe,  a  Study  of  the 
Sota  (1899)]  fioRMis  omd  a  i>r«ftn  (versc^ 
1899). 

HUNTLEY,  Elub  DiWitt.  An  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman  and  educator, 
died  February  12,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Elmtra, 
K.  in  1840  and  graduated  from  Genesee  Col- 
ic^ in  1886.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
ministry.  He  was  for  six  months  professor  of 
ancient  languages  at  the  Genesee  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  and  was  later  presiding  elder  of  the 
Madison,  Wisconsin  district  From  1879  to  1883 
he  was  president  of  Lawrence  University.  He 
resigned  to  t>ecome  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  From  1883  to  1886 
he  waa  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  served  in  pastorates  at  Baltimore  and  An- 
napolis, and  at  Trinity  Church,  Washington.  In 
1881  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Eeumenieal  Meth- 
odist Conference  in  London. 

HYDBOGEK.    See  CHEUis-nr,  Iin>TT8TRiAL. 

HYGIBNS.  The  International  Office  of 
Public  Hygiene  waa  put  on  a  practical  footing 
In  Paris  in  1900.  It  was  first  proposed  at  the 
International  Sanitary  Conference  of  Paris  in 
1903  and  a^ain  at  a  conference  held  in  Rome 
in  1907.  The  object  of  the  office  is  to  supply 
economically  and  promptly  all  information  rela- 
tive to  public  hygiene,  especially  in  regard  to 
infectious  diseases  such  as  cholera,  plague  and 
vellow  fever,  to  the  twelve  countries  signatory 
to  the  instrument.  This  agreement  was  ratified 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  February 
16,  1908,  and  was  definitely  authorized  for  a 
period  of  seven  years.  The  information  eol- 
fected,  being  both  practical  and  scientific  in 
character,  is  ezpectea  to  be  of  greaat  service  in 
the  quarantine  and  sanitary  administration  of 
Uke  interested  nations.  Preaident  Taft,  during 
1909,  roiewed  tiie  efforts  made  to  secure  a  satis- 


factory national  public  health  policy  by  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bureau  of  public 
health.  Such  an  organization  would  have  lor 
its  object  Uie  binding  together  of  the  various 
existing  publio  health  agencies  and  their  ex- 
panaion  and  neeessary  coordination. 

According  to  recent  experiments  made  by 
Major  Horrocks  of  the  English  army,  'there  is 
some  foundation  for  the  popular  belief  that 
sewer-gas  may  occasion  mysterious  outbreaks 
of  diseases  such  as  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  ty- 
phoid and  malarial  fevers,  croup  and  dtphtlieria. 
He  introduced  known  bacteria,  such  as  BaoitUu 
prodigiotua  and  Baoillue  ooU,  into  drainage  sjrs* 
tems,  in  the  upper  parts  of  which  he  exposed 
dishes  tMf  culture  media.  He  recovered  bis  test 
bacteria  in  various  parts  of  the  systems,  In  one 
case  even  at  the  height  of  60  feet  above  the 
traps,  showing  ttiat  specific  Itacteria  present  in 
traps  and  drains  may  get  into  the  air  by  splash- 
ing and  bursting  of  bubbles  or  even  from  the 
surface  of  liquids  in  quiet  motion.  The  appar- 
ent discrepancy  between  the  results  of  various 
investigators  led  Winslow  to  study  the  ques- 
tlon.  M»  nsed  a  new  method,  by  which  the  baa- 
teria  in  a  measured  Tolame  of  air  drawn  Into 
large  culture-bottles  were  allowed  to  setUe  on 
media  In  the  bottom  of  the  bottles.  Foaming 
bacterial  emulsions  were  poured  rapidly  into 
water-closets  and  samples  of  air  collected  at 
the  crown  of  the  upper  trap.  In  this  experi* 
ment,  however,  43  out  of  44  samples  of  air  con- 
tained no  bacteria.  The  actual  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  different  plumbing  systems  were 
then  studied,  pipes  were  tapped  at  various 
places  and  samples  of  ^r  drawn  into  culture- 
bottles.  In  197  testa  48  samples  gave  baoteria 
capable  of  development  at  87  degrees  C;  only 
4  contained  sewage  bacteria,  and  in  collecting 
these  samples  of  air  mechanical  spraying  M 
sewage  took  place  at  the  point  of  collection. 
The  results  of  Winslow's  experiments  indicate 
that  bacteria  may  be  ejected  from  liquids  in 
sewers  into  the  air  above,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  show  that  the  general  air  of  house 
drainage  systems  is  fairly  free  from  bacterial 
life,  and  there  la  therefore  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  sewer  air  is  to  l>e  feared  as  a  medium 
of  conveying  infectious  diseases. 

ICELAND.  A  Danish  colony,  vrith  an  area 
of  40,450  square  miles  and  a  population  (1901) 
of  78,470.  The  total  imports  from  Denmark 
alone  amounted  In  1907  to  6,006,000  kroner; 
(1  kr<nier=2e.8  cents)  the  exports,  to  6,140,000 
kroner.  Iceland  is  the  chief  of  the  Danish 
dependencies,  and  has  its  particular  constitution 
and  administration.  The  legislative  power  ta 
vested  in  the  Althing,  34  of  whose  members  are 
elected  by  popular  suffrage,  and  6  nominated 
by  the  King.  The  responsible  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  a  minister  (M.  Hannes  Hafsteln 
in  1909),  nominated  by  the  King  and  residing 
at  Reikjavik.  For  additional  information  re- 
lating to  Iceland,  see  Dexmabk. 

ICE  YACHTING.  The  weather  in  1909  was 
unfavorable  for  ice  yachting  and  all  events 
which  had  been  scheduled  in  the  Shrewsbury 
River  were  abandiaied.  The  Hudson  River  and 
Hyde  Park  Ice  Yacht  Clubs,  however,  held  sev- 
eral contests,  the  most  Important  being  the  final 
lO-mile  race  for  the  A.  De  Groff  Point  Cup, 
awarded  to  the  club  scoring  the  most  points  m 
the  Beason.  Twelve  yachts  entered  the  event 
which  was  vron  by  the  Mink,  sailed  by  A. 
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Bogers,  the  time  for  the  distance  being  33  min- 
utes 17  seconds. 

IDAHO.  One  of  the  Western  Division  of 
the  United  States.  Its  area  is  84,313  square 
miles,  of  which  534  square  miles  are  water.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  1009  the 
population  in  that  year  was  227,674.  The  capi- 
tal is  Boise. 

IfimsAL  PBODnonoN.  The  Tolue  of  the  min- 
eral production  of  the  State  in  1908  was  $15,- 
866,382,  which  was  a  marlted  decrease  over  the 
value  of  the  product  of  1907,  which  was  $21,- 
300,612.    The  most  valuable   of   the  mineral 

Eroducts  of  the  State  is  lead,  of  which  98,464 
>ns,  valued  at  $8,270,576  were  produced  in 
1008  as  compared  with  112,669  tons  valued  at 
$11,932,314  in  1907.  Next  in  point  of  value 
ranks  silver,  of  which  7,668,300  fine  ounces,  val- 
ued at  $4,042,900,  were  produced  in  1S08,  a 
falling  ofF  in  quantity  and  still  more  in  value 
from  ^be  product  of  1907,  which  was  7,886,400 
fine  ounces,  valued  at  $5,206,300.  Gold  was 
produced  to  the  amount  of  69,829  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $1,443,600,  an  increase  over  the  prod- 
uct of  1907,  which  was  60,754  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $1,256,900.  Copper  showed  a  decrease, 
both  in  the  amoimt  and  value  over  1007.  The 
ecmiparative  figures  were  as  follows:  1008,  7,- 
266,086  pounds,  valued  at  $967,803;  1907,  9,707,- 
209  pounds,  valued  at  $1,941,460.  The  other 
mineral  products  of  the  State  are  inconsiderable 
in  value  and  quantity.  Among  them  are  lime, 
salt,  stone,  and  zinc. 

The  gold  production  in  1009  was  estimated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  67,207  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $389,300.  The  silver  production  was 
7,064,600  fine  ounces,  mined  at  $3,660,600. 

AoBicuLTUBB  AKD  STOCK  Raisinq.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  in  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  Uniteil  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, were  as  follows:  Corn,  184,000  bushels 
valued  at  $138,000  from  6000  acres;  winter 
wheat,  9,136,000  bushels  valued  at  $7,947,000 
from  315,000  acres;  spring  wheat,  5.330,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $4,637,000  from  205,000  acres; 
oats,  7,788,000  bushels,  valued  at  $3,894,000  from 
176,000  acres;  barley,  2,480,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $1,462,000  from  62,000  acres;  rye,  86,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $60,000  from  4,000  acres;  po- 
tatoes. 6,000,000  bushels,  valued  at  $2,400,000 
from  25,000  acres;  hay,  1,356,000  tons, .  valued 
at  $12,367,000  from  477,000  acres.  The  wheat 
production  in  the  State  has  increased  steadily 
since  1900.  The  winter  wheat  crop  of  1909 
showed  a  large  increase  over  that  of  1908,  when 
there  were  produced  6,060,000  bushels.  The 
acreage  increased  from  232,000  to  815,000. 
Spring  wheat  also  showed  a  marked  increase, 
rising  from  3.937.000  bushels  in  1008  to  6,330.- 
000  bushels  in  1900.  while  the  acreage  increased 
from  155,000  to  205,000.  The  hay  crop  in  1909 
was  slightly  smaller  than  in  1908,  when  1.410,- 
000  tons  vrere  produced.  The  average  yield  of 
hay  in  Idaho  is  the  third  largest  in  the  United 
States.  Idaho  is  one  of  the  few  States  produo- 
ing  beet  sugar.  The  annual  production  is  about 
40.000  lonff  tons  from  about  30,000  acres.  The 
number  of  farm  aimals  on  January  1,  1910, 
was  as  follows:  Horses,  163.000;  mules,  2000; 
cattle,  340.000;  sheep.  4,248,000;  swine,  143.000. 
Idaho  ranks  fourth  in  the  total  production  of 
wool,  the  amount  in  1909  being  estimated  at 
21.460.000  pounds. 
Education.    The  school  attendance  in  1000 


was  87,747.  The  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  2095  at  an  average  salary  of  $72.50.  The 
expenditures  for  education  were  $2,162,549. 
Among  the  new  laws  passed  by  the  legislative 
session  of  1909  were  those  establishing  rural 
hieh  schools,  and  providing  for  teaching  agri- 
culture in  these  schools.  The  State  Superinten- 
dent is  required  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number 
of  examiners  to  read  and  grade  the  papers  of 
all  applicants  for  first  grade,  second  and  third 
grade  county  certificates.  Examiners  are  to  be 
paid  a  sum  not  exceeding  $5  a  day  for  their 
services,  together  with  actual  mileage. 

Finance.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Treasurer  there  was  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  November  I,  1909,  of  $1,074327. 
The  balance  on  November  1,  1908,  was  $601,186. 
The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  was  $1,< 
734,600,  and  there  were  in  the  State  sinking 
fund  on  November  1,  1909,  $231,603.  The  in- 
come is  approximately  $1,000,000,  while  the 
expenditures  per  year  approximated  $800,000. 
By  direct  taxes  about  $600,000  are  raised  and 
by  fees.  $200,000. 

Cbabities  and  CoEBEcnoNS.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  are 
the  Idaho  Soldiers'  Home  at  Boise  which  con- 
tains about  120  inmates;  the  Idaho  State  In- 
sane Asylum,  about  250  inmates;  the  Northern 
Idaho  Insane  Asylum  at  Clearwater;  the  Idaho 
Industrial  Keform  School  in  Fremont  county, 
with  about  70  inmates;  and  the  Idaho  State 
Penitentiary  in  Ada  county,  with  about  220  in* 
mates.  The  State  also  maintains  the  Idaho 
Industrial  Training  School  at  St.  Anthony.  In 
this  school  there  are  for^  Inmates,  including 
boys  and  girls. 

Poiincs  AND  GovEBNUEiTT.  On  January  12, 
the  legislature  reelected  Weldon  D.  Heybum 
United  States  Senator.  The  Democratic  vote 
was  divided  between  C.  O.  Stockslager  and  W. 
W.  Woods.  The  most  important  legislation 
passed  in  the  session  of  1909  was  the  local  op- 
tion bill,  which  passed  the  legislature  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  (See  below.)  During  the  ^r  local 
option  elections  were  held  in  14  of  the  23  conn- 
ties  and  the  Prohibitionists  won  in  all  but  two. 
In  addition  three  counties  went  on  a  "dry" 
basis  without  the  Intervention  of  a  local  option 
election  under  the  law  giving  commissioners 
TK>wer  to  refuse  to  grant  licenses.  The  most 
important  industrial  development  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  opening  to  settlement,  through 
the  provisions  of  the  Carey  Act,  of  about  760.- 
000  acres  of  land,  increasing  the  total  irrigated 
and  to  be  irrigated  by  the  Carey  Act  systems 
already  started  to  about  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion acres,  and  the  total  cultivated  area  of  the 
State  to  about  seven  million  acres. 

There  were  no  events  in  the  State  during  the 

{'ear  comparable  in  interest  with  those  which 
ed  up  to  the  conviction  of  Harry  Orchard  of 
the  murder  of  Governor  Steunenberg  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  dynamite  bomb  December  30,  1905. 
Orchard  mads  a  sensational  confession  in  1907 
at  the  trial  of  Charles  H,  Moyer,  George  A. 
Pettibone  and  William  D.  Haywood,  officials  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  in  which  he 
accused  these  officials  of  having  employed  him 
to  bring  about  the  death  of  Governor  Steunen- 
berg and  others.  These  men  were  acquitted  and 
the  trial  of  Orchard  himaolf  followed  in  1908. 
He  pleaded  guilty  on  March  10  of  that  year,  and 
on  March  18  was  sentenced  to  death.   The  sen- 
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tenee  was,  however,  commuted  by  the  State  33,685,106  barrels  wpre  produced  as  compared 

Board  of  Pardons  to  impri8onment  for  life.  with  24^1,973  barrels  in  1007.   The  value  of 

Leqiblatton.    Among  the  measures  enacted  the  produet  of  1908  was  $22,648,881  as  against 

by  the  l^slatnre  of  1009  are  those  noted  be-  a  value  of  916,432.947  for  the  product  of  1907. 

low :   A  law  was  passed  amending  the  law  regu-  Few  pools  of  importance  were  opened  during 

lating  the  period  of  employment  in  underground  the  year  and  the  production  came  chiefly  from 

mines.    Measures  were  enacted  regulating  the  the  pools  that  had  been  fairly  well  defined  in  the 

liquor  traffic  by  county  local  option.    An  em-  previous  year  in  Clark,  Crawford  and  Lawrence 

ployers'  liability  law  was  enacted  restricting  de-  counties.    At  Junction  City,  north  of  Centralia 

fenses  of  fellow  workmen  and  assumption  of  oil  was  discovered  after  a  shot  in  a  coal  mine, 

risk.    It  provides  for  the  recovery,  in  case  of  The  oil  was  found  in  sandstone  where  a  fault 

death,  of  not  more  than  96000.   Measures  were  bloclrad  an  entry  about  6S0  feet  from  the  sur- 

enaeted  providing  for  the  protection  of  orphans,  face.    About  200  miles  of  the  pipe  line  from 

homeless,  neglected  or  abused  children.    A  pri-  Btoy,   Illinois,  to  Bixford,  Penns^lania,  .were 

mary  election  law  was  enacted  with  provisions  completed  during  the  year.    Illinois  ranks  see- 

permitting  expressions   of   choice   for   United  ond  among  the  coal-producing  States,  being  sur- 

States  Smator.   Measures  were  passed  regulat-  passed  only  by  Pennsylvania.    The  production 

ing  the    operation  and   equipment   of  mines,  in  1008  was  47,659,69Q  short  tons  with  a  value 

The  issuance  of  passes  or  free  transportation  of  $49,978,247.    This  showed  a  decrease  as  com- 

to  certain  State  and  county  officers  over  electric  pared  with  1907  of  3,657,456  short  tons,  and 

and  steam  railroaiU  and  steamboats  was  pro-  a  decrease  In  value  of  94,709,136.    These  de- 

faibited.  Wholesale  liquor  dealers  were  forbidden  creases  are  small  compared  with  those  of  other 

an  interest  in  places  doing  a  retail  business.  States  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 

See  Electoral  Refobic  relatively  small  quantities  of  c<a1  were  used  in 

Officbbb:   Governor,  James  H.  Brady;  Lieu-  the  steel  and  iron  trade  where  most  of  the  ef- 

tenant-Governor,  Lewis  H.  Sweetzer;  Secretary  fects  of  the  business  depression  of  1908  were 

of  State,  Robert  Lansdon;  Treasurer,  Charles  felt.   The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the 

A.  Hastings;  Auditor,  S.  D.  Taylor;  Attorney-  coal  mines  of  the  State  during  tne  year  was 

General,  D.  C.  McDougall;   Superintendent  of  68,035.    There  was  notable  freedom  from  ex* 

Education,  8.  Belle  Chamberlain;  Commieaionor  plosions  of  either  gas  or  dust  entailing  loss  of 

of  Insurance,  C.  D.  Gosalind;  Superintendent  life  or  serious  injuries.    During  the  year  nine 

of  Agriculture,  J.  P.  Fallon — all  Bepuhlicans.  men  were  killed  hy  f^s  explosions.   In  the  fiscal 

JtiDicuBT.  Supreme  Oourt:  Chief  Justice,  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  183  men  were  killed 
Isaac  N.  Sullivan,  Republican;  Associate  Jus-  and  819  injured  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State, 
ticea:  James  F.  Ailshie,  Republican;  George  H.  The  only  serious  interference  with  mining  op- 
Stewart,  Republican;  Clerk,  1.  W.  Hart,  I^mo-.  erations  during  the  year  was  the  shut-down  or 
crat.  suspension  in  April  and  May  when  the  operators 

The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed  and  miners  attempted  to  reach  an  agreement  on 

of  13  Republicans,  and  10  Democrat-Fusionists  wage  scale.     Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 

in  the  Senate,  and  44  Republicans  and  4   Demo-  year  there  were  no  serious  strikes  or  shut-downs 

erat-Fusionists  in  the  House.   The  State  Repre-  caused  by  labor  troubles.    There  were  mann- 

sentatiVes  in  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  sec-  factured  in  1008,  862,182  short  tons  of  coke 

tion  CongreBB  of  the  article  United  States.  valued  at  $1,538,952,  which  was  a  decrease  from 

TnT-naTaa    ui^Tm       a    'D.«...;a»  production  and  value  of  1907,  which  was 

SSJ^«  ^SS^.vi.h«r^  ISno     S  372,697  tons  and  $1,737,484  respect  vely.  There 

w«  iJlJ^^Raa                        'Tri  ^o^^'^S  establishments  in  the  State  with 

was  bora  In  1822  at  Cajamarca.    He  occupied  ^^^^    ^       building.    The  State 

S;S.^?"^f                  ^  ''^"k"                tt«  production  If  coke.  The 

^.vii;.7t^  t^^  w?r  "akin«  industry  is  an  important  one 

l^,VTti^*^t^^}ri^  S  .n^.Hv«  ^„ri^?  i°  the  State.  In  1908  there  were  3,211,168  bar- 

*^  fifli    w?«^^L«%S«rnf  T  -r„      fsR?  ^1"*^  at  $2,707,044  produced,  as  ^mpared 

the  field.   His  stubborn  defense  of  Lima  in  1881  .^^  2.036,092  barrels  valued  at  $2,632Jsf6  in 

rtn^Si^S^^^h^^H  1907.    Illinois  ranks  fourth  in  the  ext^t  and 

to  surrender.  He  was  held  prisoner  by  the  Chile-  ,  .      „,„„  ^j,.„i„    t_  mno  xi.  » 

ana  but  escaped  and  at  od^  set  about  to  secure  ^*!"^  °*  P'??" 

J.  iJi^Z^  *v.^  f™«  ^ .Z*-jr.          ^-T^ Z  uots  were  valued  at  $11,559,114,  a  considerable 

mp^^r  T^to  P.^,^rnT7  decrease  from  the  value  of  the  product  of  1907, 

years  be  was  a  member  of  the  Peruvian  Con-  „l;„i,  ationn^on     fm.-        i      i       *  ii. 

Jress,  but  seldom  went  to  Lima  where  Congress  ZYr.tj^L^»£^^'  f\7^Rt  ^^^iLS^ 

X.-*    wjo  ™™!™  w==                     «v>            *.«  mineral  products  of  the  State  for  1908  was 

met.   His  service  was  performed  by  an  alternate  ji22,9OO,088  as  compared  with  a  value  of  the 

which  is  permissible  under  the  constitution  of  »        ^  '  ,  ^^^^^      $145,768,464.  ™ 

S;^ereT.h^rw«LtS'                °^  influences 'that  hive  affected  th. 

Udina  where  he  had  vast  estates.  industry  of  the  State  have  been  the 

ILLINOIS.  One  of  the  North  Central  DI-  increased  use  of  oil  and  gas  for  fuel  and  also 
vision  of  the  United  States.  Its  total  area  is  the  use  of  coke  or  of  Eastern  coals  which  has 
68,339  square  miles.  According  to  a  Federal  followed  the  agitation  in  regard  to  the  snppres- 
estimate  made  in  1000,  the  population  in  i^t  sion  of  smoke.  As  a  result  there  was  a  de- 
year  was  5,717,229.  creased  production  in  1909.    There  was  con- 

Mtnebal  Peoduction.    The  most  remarkable  siderable  decline  in  the  production  of  petroleum 

development  in  the  mineral  production  of  the  in  lOOfl  but  this  was  offset  in  its  significance  for 

State  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  rapid  the  future  by  the  discoveries  In  several  loeaJi- 

growth  of  the  petroleum  product.    The  State  ties  of  deeper  oil  sands,  some  of  which  gave 

now  ranks  third,  being  surpassed  only  by  Okla-  latve  yields. 

homa  and  California  fields.    The  product  of  Aobicultube  and  Stock  Raisino.   The  acre- 

1908  showed  an  increase  over  that  of  1907  by  age,  production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 

nearly  10,000,000  barrel».   In  the  former  year  crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  the 
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flgnrw  of  tlui  United  States  Department  of  Agrl-  on  October  1,  IBM.  inu  $17,600.  ^e  ehief 
omtoro  were  as  follows:  Com,  369,770,000  bush-  disbursements  are  for  the  State  aabool  fund, 
els,  nlued  at  $102,280,000  from  10.800,000  for  the  State  game  protection  fund  and  the 
«cres;  winter  wheat,  31,494.000  bushels,  valued  State  food  eonunlssioner'B  fund, 
at  $32,754,000  from  1,810,000  acres;  oats,  159.*  Chautibs  and  Cobbectionb.  During  ISOd 
064,000  bushels,  valued  at  $60,444,000  from  4,-  the  State  made  a  radical  change  In  the  system 
346,000  acres;  barley,  868,000  bitsheh,  vahietl  of  the  administration  of  its  17  State  charitabte 
at  $401,000  from  31,000  acres;  rye,  1,264,000  institutions.  This  was  brought  about  as  the  re- 
bushels,  valued  at  $935,000  from  71.000  acres ;  suit  of  a  campaign  conducted  by  the  State 
potatoes,  14,924,000  bushels  valued  at  $0,104,000  Board  of  Charities  under  the  direction  of  Gov- 
from  164,000  acres;  hay,  4,136,000  tons,  valued  emor  Deneen  to  remodel  the  service  and  equip- 
at  $40,086,000  ftim  MS^iOOO  aeiw;  tobuoo,  ment  of  the  State  Institutions.  The  first  step 
1.126.000  pounds,  valued  at  $123,760  from  1600  was  taken  In  1905  when  a  law  w;ls  passed 
acres.  The  State  ranks  first  in  the  production  placing  all  the  employees,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
and  aoreage  of  corn.  The  crop  of  1009  was  of  the  State  charitable  institutions  under  the 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  1908,  which  was  State  civil  service  law.  Beginning  in  1906  the 
298,620,000  bushels.  The  acreage  increased  from  system  of  medical  administration  was  com- 
9,450,000  acres  to  10,300,000  acres.  Illinois  oc-  pletely  modernized  and  made  uniform.  A 
cupies  first  rank  also  in  the  production  of  oats.  State  Psychopathic  Inititute  was  established  to 
The  crop  of  1900  was  greatly  in  excess  of  that  teach  physicians  in  the  State  service  and  for 
of  1008.  whieh  was  94.800,000  bushels.  The  research  work  In  the  treatment  and  causes  of 
Mreage  increased  from  4,100,000  acres  to  4,346,-  insanity.  The  final  step  in  the  campaign  of 
000  acra.  In  tiie  production  of  hnj  the  State  advaneemmt  came  in  June  in  the  passage  hy 
rmnks  among  the  most  important.  The  crop  in  the  legislature  and  the  approval  by  the  Gov- 
1009  was  less  than  that  of  1908,  which  was  4,-  emor  of  a  new  charities  administration  law. 
743,000  tons.  The  wheat  crop  showed  a  steady  The  new  system  creates  a  centralised  admlnis- 
Increase  since  1002.    The  number  of  farm 

ajji-  tration  of  all  the  institution b  by  one  Board, 
mals  in  the  State  at  the  bc^nning  of  1910  were  called  the  Board  of  Administration,  composed 
as  follows:  Horses,  1,656,000;  mules,  152,000;  of  ^ve  members.  A  centralized  system  of  in- 
dairy  cows,  1,232.000;  other  cattle,  1,974,000;  spectlon,  critlcinn  and  recommendation  by  ttie 
sheep,  817,000;  swine,  8,772,000.  The  State  Board,  known  as  the  Charities  CbnuniBSion. 
ranks  first  in  the  number  of  b<n!«*,  seoond  In  made  up  of  five  non-salaried  members,  wai 
the  number  of  swine  and  fourth  in  the  number  *^  put  Into  effect.  This  body  Is  In  no 
of  iaSry  cows.  The  wool  clipped  In  1000  was  way  responsible  for  administration  and  there* 
4,667,680  pounds.  fore  free  to  criticise  the  executive  branch  of  the 

FIBHEBIKB.    The  total  product  of  the  fisher-  service.   The  inspections!  and  critical  service  is 

lea  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  December  extended  by  the  new  law  beyond  the  central 

81,  1908,  was  $1,413,240.    The  most  Important  Charities  Commission  into  the  several  Instltu- 

of  the  flsh  taken  in  point  of  value  was  German  *'^o^'  ^       fom  of  a  non-paid  board  of  vislton 

carp,  of  which  21.342,300  pounds  valued  at  $562,-  ^or  each,  and  the  service  Is  still  further  ex- 

410  were  taken.   Next  in  point  of  value  were  tended  to  each  county  almshouse  and  jail  in  the 

mussel  shells,  39,800,100  pounds,  valued  at  $184,-  form  of  county  auxiliary  boards,  one  for  each 

280;  catfish  and  bullheads,  1,993,600  pounds,  county,  each  having  three  members.   The  board 

valued  at  $92,810;  crappie,  1,260,600  pounds,  of  visitors  and  the  county  auxiliary  boards  must 

valued  at  $33,840;  dogfish,  1,349,900,  valued  at  report  to  the  Charities  Commission.    The  new 

$17,230;  drum  or  sheepehead,  660,700  pounds,  biv    contains   every   advanced    idea   In  the 

valued  at  $19,670;  turtles  and  terrapin,  608.-  •administration  of  public  charities  that  has 

400  pounds,  valued  at  $21,230.  Pearls  and  slugs  been  tried  successfully  In  other  States,  espe- 

were  taken  to  tbc  value  of  $170,380.    Among  dally  In  the  service  of  the  insane;  and  is  unique 

other  important  llsb  were  buffalo,  black  bass,  among  American  public  charity  statutM.  Some 

chub,  herring,  lake  trout,  and  frogs.  There  were  of  the  names  of  the  Institutions  were  changed 

8048  independent  fishermen  in  the  State.  1340  by  the  new  law  so  as  to  eliminate  the  words  Mn- 

wage-earning  fishermen  were  employed.    There  sane "  *'  feeble-minded,"  and  "  asylum "  from 

were  18  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the  the  le^l  nomenclatures  of  the  State.    The  charl- 

State  valued  at  $38,300.    The  cash  capital  in-  table  institutions  of  the  State  are  as  follows: 

vested  In  the  flBherie.s  of  the  State  was  $141,-  The  Elgin  SUte  Hospital,  at  Elgin;  the  Kan- 

170.  kakee  State  Hospital,  at  Kankalcee;  the  Jack- 

BnuCATion.    The  school  attendance  for  the  sonville  State  Hospital,  at  Jacksonville;  the 

school   year   1909  was   997,463.   There   were  Anna  State  Hospital  at  Anna;  the  Watertown 

6479  male  teachers  employed.    Of  these  2893  State  Hospital  at  Watertown;  the  Peoria  State 

were  In  ungraded  schools  and  2686  in  graded  Hospital  at  South  Bartonvllle;  the  Chester  State 

schools.   There  were  23,363  female  teachers,  of  Hospital  at  Menard;  the  Lincoln  State  School 

whom  8376  were  In  ungraded  schools  and  14,-  and  Colony  at  Lincoln;  the  Illinois  School  for 

077  were  In  graded  schools.   The  average  salary  tbe  Deaf  at  Jacksonville;  the  Illinois  School 

for  male  touchers  was  $84.64  and  for  female  for    the    Blind    at    Jacksonville;    the  Illl- 

teachers  $63.49.   The  expendkture  for  education  nois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Chicago) 

during  the  year  was  $32,973,881.  tbe   Illinoia    Soldiers*   and   Sailors*  Home  at 

PnfANCE."  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  Quincy;  the  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home  at  Wil- 

for  the  blennium,  October  30,  1006.  to  September  mlngton ;  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 

1,  1908,  showed  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  at  Normal;  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 

October  1,  1906,  of  $4,990,041.   The  receipts  for  Infirmary  at  Chicago;  the  State  Training  School 

the  period  were  $14,697,077,  while  the  total  die-  for  Girls  at  Geneva,  and  the  St.  Charles  School 

bursements  were  $16,832,670,  leaving  a  balance  for  Boys  at  St.  Charles, 

in  the  treasury  October  1,  1008,  of  $3,364,439.  PoLmcs   and   OovcBirann'.   Tho  election 

The  principal  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  of  Governor  Charles  S.  Deneen  on  Novem> 
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ber  2,  1008,  was  won  hy  a  plurality  of  only  bills  relating  to  the  subject  of  primaries  were 
23,164  votes  over  his  Democratic  opponent,  introduced.  The  first  of  these  waa  a  simple, 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  As  a  result,  a  recount  of  direct  plurality  primary  law  for  all  oflices  ex- 
votes  was  claimed  by  the  Democrats  on  the  cept  for  Representatives  in  the  Oeneral  As- 
plea  that  Stevenson  was  elected.  A  joint  le^ps-  lembly,  ud  for  otty,  village  and  incorporated 
lative  committee  was  therefore  appointed  in  towns,  township  and  school  offices.  It  provided 
the  legislature  of  1909  to  which  the  subject  for  an  advisory  vote  upon  United  States  Sen- 
was  rweired.  As  a  result  of  the  investigations  ators  and  tor  President  and  Vice-President  of 
of  this  committee  the  report  of  the  majority  the  United  States.  The  second  bill  carried  this 
was  adopted  recommending  that  Stevenson's  enactment  into  cities  of  fiOOO  or  more.  The 
petition  oe  dismissed.  This  action  declared  third  bill  provided  for  direct  nomination  of  the 
Charles  S.  Deneen  legally  elected  Governor  of  members  of  Oeneral  Assembly,  and  the  fourth 
Illinois,  and  he  was  inaugurated  on  January  provided  for  nomination  of  municipal  officers 
18.  The  principal  recommendations  in  bis  in-  by  petition  or  by  referendum  vote  of  a  city 
augural  address  were:  Immediate  legislation  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  l»w.  Tb« 
providiDg  for  the  construction  of  the  920,000,-  primary  system  it  was  provided  might  be  n< 
000  deep  waterway,  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  adopted  by  a  city  by  referendum  vote.  No  ae- 
people  and  also  providing  for  the  development  tiou  was  taken  on  these  bills  previous  to  the 
of  the  water  power  of  the  State;  the  extension  adjournment  of  the  legislature  over  tha  Chrii^ 
of  the  merit  system  instituted  in  the  charitable  mas  holidays.  See  Eleotobal  Refobu. 
institutions  to  all  other  branches  of  the  State's  On  May  26  William  Lorimer  (q.  T.)>  while 
public  service;  the  completion  and  the  physical  holding  the  office  of  Representative  in  Congress 
rehabilitation  of  the  institutions  on  which  work  from  the  Sixth  Illinois  District  was  elected 
had  be^  interrupted  by  lack  of  sufficient  ap-  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Albert  J. 
propriation  by  the  legislature ;  more  effective  Hopkins.  The  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  ended 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  the  one  of  the  most  stubborn  and  prolonged  political 
removal  of  the  adult  blind  from  Jacksonville  battles  in  the  history  of  Illmols  politiM.  On 
to  Chicago;  amendments  to  the  primary  law  January  19  both  homes  of  the  lupslature  took 
to  prevent  frauds  and  to  prohibit  ute  undue  ex-  the  first  ballot  for  the  election  of  Senator  and 
penditure  of  money ;  a  further  revision  of  the  from  that  date  to  May  26  a  deadlodc  was  main- 
Insurance  laws;  the  creation  of  a  State  Board  tained,  no  candidate  receiving  the  requisite  ma- 
of  Education  and  the  reviuon  of  the  State's  jority  of  103  votes.  Senator  Hopkins  was  a 
school  laws;  more  adequate  protection  of  the  candidate  for  reflection.  Throughout  tha 
safety  of  persons  employed  In  mines  and  in  other  Btruggle  Mr.  Lorimer  did  not  appear  as  an 
dangerous  callings.  active  candidate  until  shortly  before  his  eleo- 

The  legislature  was  in  sesstoD  until  June  3.  tion.  He  had  been,  however,  for  yeara  one  ol 
It  failed  to  pass  the  waterway  bill  advocated  the  strongest  figures  in  Illinois  polltiet. 
1^  Governor  Deneen.  The  inheritance  tax  law  in  September  the  lliw  prohibiting  women  em- 
was  amended  and  the  charitira  bill  was  passed,  ployed  in  factories,  etc,  from  working  more 
The  anti-looal  option  forces  failed  in  their  ef-  than  ten  hours  a  day,  passed  by  the  legis- 
forts  directed  at  a  dismemberment  of  the  exist-  lative  session  of  1909,  was  declared  uneonsti- 
ing  local  option  statute.  The  most  important  tutional  by  Judge  Tuthill  of  the  Cook  County 
measures  passed  at  this  session  of  the  legisla-  Circuit  Court.  This  made  the  law  ineffective  un- 
ture  will  be  found  noted  In  the  paragraph  Lcgi^-  til  passed  upon  by  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
la  (ton  below.  The  suit  which  led  to  the  decision  was  brought 

On  June  16  the  State  Supreme  Court  for  by  two  women,  employees  of  a  paper  box  con- 
the  third  time  declared  inmid  the  Illinois  oern,  who  swore  that  if  they  were  restrieted  to 
primary  law,  and  for  the  third  time  the  ten  hours  of  labor  they  could  not  earn  enough 
State  was  without  a  primary  election  law.  to  support  those  dependent  upon  them.  Judge 
This  law  was  passed  in  1908  and  went  into  Tuthill  held  that  the  law  violated  the  freedom 
effect  on  July  1  of  that  year.  The  act  of  contract.  As  a  result  of  elections  held  on 
was  declared  unconstitutional  because  of  de-  November  2,  saloons  were  ousted  from  three 
fects  iu  the  provision  relating  to  the  qualifica-  counties  In  the  State.  The  no-license  party 
tions  of  voters  and  because  of  its  lack  of  pro-  carried  the  five  precincts  in  Calhoun,  Morgan* 
visions  for  cumulative  voting  for  the  nomina-  Scott  and  Polk  counties  necessary  to  make  these 
tion  of  Candidates  to  the  General  Assembly.  As  counties  entirely  dry.  Five  precincts  were  lost 
a  result  of  this  decision  the  indictments  re-  in  Pulaski  county,  which  goes  back  to  the 
turned  by  the  grand  jury  which  Investjgated  the  "  wet "  column.  The  net  resuU  was  the  Increase 
alleged  primary  frauds  in  the  State  primaries  of  of  three  in  the  number  of  oounties  entirely  dry, 
August,  1908,  were  quashed  as  they  were  voted  making  a  total  of  39.  Jacksonville,  which  was 
on  provisions  of  a  law  which  did  not  exist.  The  the  only  large  town  voting,  was  won  by  the 
primary  law  bad  been  supported  by  Governor  no-license  party  by  a  majority  of  202,  as  com* 
Deneen  at  the  time  of  its  passage  and  following  pared  with  774  tn  1907.  In  the  election  held  on 
this  decision  he  at  once  began  a  campaign  for  April  20,  41  of  the  72  towns  and  villages  in 
the  enactment  of  a  new  law.  He  declared  that  the  State  which  voted  were  won  by  tiie  license 
an  extraordinary  session  of  the  legislature  would  party.  See  ELEcrosikL  Refobu. 
be  called  to  enact  such  a  law,  and  also  to  take  Other  State  Events.  On  January  11,  as  the 
action  on  the  deep  waterway  plans  which  had  result  of  an  explosion  in  the  Leiter  mine  at  Zeig- 
fuled  in  the  regular  session.  The  extraordi-  ler,  26  miners  were  killed.  One  of  the  most 
nary  session  met  on  December  14.  Bills  for  terrible  disasters  in  the  mining  history  of  the 
primary  election  laws,  drawn  with  the  approval  country  occurred  at  Cherry,  a  mining  village 
of  Governor  Deneen,  were  at  once  introduced,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul  Railway 
These  bills  were  declared  to  be  broader  In  near  Spring  Valley  on  November  13.  Nearly 
scope  and  finer  In  detail  than  any  primary  act  if  not  quite  400  men  were  entombed  in  the  St. 
on  tlie  statute  books  of  the  United  States.  Five  Paul  Mine  as  a  result  of  fire  which  originated 
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In  &  stable  in  the  aeoond  level  of  the  mine.  On  aticm  of  new  parks  and  playgrounds.  Attration 
November  20,  21  of  these  miners  were  rescued.  Is  given  also  to  the  betterment  of  commercial 
The  others  perished.  A  band  of  twelve  rescuers  facilities,  methods  of  transportation  and  to  the 
who  volunteered  to  go  into  the  mine  following  increase  of  convenience.  Its  main  features  are* 
the  first  discovery  of  the  disaster,  lost  their  First,  the  improvement  of  the  lake  front;  sec- 
lives,  bringing  the  total  number  of  lives  lost  up  ond,  the  creation  of  a  system  of  highways  oufc- 
to  probably  411.  Not  all  the  bodies  were  recov-  aide  the  city;  third,  the  improvement  of  rail* 
ered  at  the  end  of  the  year.  On  November  11  way  terminals  and  the  development  of  a  com- 
a  mob  estimated  to  number  about  10,000  peo-  piete  traction  system  for  both  freight  and  ex- 
ple  lynched  two  men,  one  a  negro  and  tim  press;  fourth,  the  acquisition  of  an  outer  park 
other  a  white  man,  at  Cairo.  The  n^o  bad  system  and  parlcway  circuits;  fifth,  a  evstem- 
been  accused  of  atrociously  murdering  a  young  atic  arrangement  of  streets  and  avenues  within 
woman,  and  because  of  the  state  of  public  the  city  in  order  to  facilitate  the  movement  to 
opinion  against  him  he  had  been  talten  by  the  and  from  the  business  district;  sixth,  the  derel- 
sherifT  out  of  town  and  hidden  in  the  woods,  opment  of  centres  of  intellectual  life  and  civic 
Several  thousand  people,  however,  after  persist-  administration,  so  related  as  to  give  coherence 
ent  search  fovind  him  and  took  him  into  town  and  unity  to  the  city.  It  is  not  intended  that 
where  he  was  hung  and  shot.  The  mob  then  these  improvements  shall  be  made  at  once,  but 
broke  into  the  eonn^  jail,  seized  a  white  man  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  become  the  general 
charged  with  wife  murder  and  hung  him  in  the  plan  upon  which  the  city  will  develop  in  com- 
streets.   Laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  crim-  ing  years. 

inal  law  for  several  years  was  generally  ad-  A  modification  of  the  budget  system  devised 

mitted  to  have  caused  this  outbreak  of  mob  and  advocated  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Mu* 

violence.   Cairo  was  placed  under  military  rule  nicipal  Research  will  be  used  in  the  preparation 

for  several  days  by  Governor  Deneen.   On  July  of  the  municipal  appropriations  of  the  city  for 

11  a  tornado  wrought  great  havoc  in  Xenia,  igio.    By  this  system  a  careful  record  will 

Pana  and  other  towns  in  the  State.   On  August  be  made  of  all  expenditures  and  other  improve- 

22  a  fire  at  Decatur  destroyed  19  business  es-  ments  will  be  made. 

tablishments  in  the  city  and  damaged  six  others.  Investigations  into  alleged  corruption  of  city 
The  total  loss  was  over  91.000,000.  officials  were  carried  on  during  the  year.  As 
Chicago.  As  a  result  of  the  primary  elec-  the  result  of  deliberations  of  the  grand  jury, 
tions  held  on  February  24,  I.  N.  Powell  was  indictments  were  found  against  Inspector  Ed- 
nominated  for  city  trwisurer  by  the  Republicans  ward  MeCann,  several  city  officials  and  thirteen 
and  Harry  Hildreth,  Jr.,  by  the  Democrats.  The  lesort  keepers.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
total  vote  cast  was  02,472,  against  217,000  in  July  and  the  September  grand  jury  continued 
the  primaries  of  the  previous  August.  At  the  the  investigation.  Inspector  McCann  after  trial 
election  held  on  April  6,  Powell,  the  Republican  was  found  guilty  on  September  24  of  extorting 
candidate  for  treasurer,  was  elected  by  a  ma-  bribes  from  resort  keepers.  In  September,  after 
jority  of  5698  votes  over  the  Democratic  can-  investigation  by  State's  Attorney  Wayman,  con- 
didate.  Eighteen  Republicans  and  eighteen  ditiona  were  found  to  exist  in  the  Cook  county 
Democrats  were  elected  aldermen,  and  F.  D.  jury  commissioners'  office,  as  a  result  of  which 
Connery,  Democrat,  was  elected  city  clerk.  Con-  it  was  charged  jurors  bod  been  "  fixed."  The 
trol  of  the  new  Council  was  safely  vested  in  the  October  grand  jury,  after  examining  into  these 
"  reform "  element  of  that  body.  The  proposal  charges,  declao^  that  the  jury  system  was 
to  levy  a  special  tax  for  the  establishment  of  fraught  with  fraud  and  irregularity.  The 
a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  was  carried  by  a  large  grand  jury's  report  charged  that  the  absence 
majority.  Proposals  to  annex  Evanston  and  of  records  required  by  law  to  be  kept,  and  the 
Cicero  were  defeated  by  the  voters  of  those  sub-  system  in  vogue  and  the  methods  pursued  in  the 
urbs.  The  results  were  largely  due  to  the  efforts  jury  commissioners'  oflRce  had  given  the  widest 
of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League,  which  has  latitude  for  the  manipulation  of  jurors,  for  the 
been  active  for  years  in  the  fight  for  better  substitution  of  names  and  for  permitting  the 
government  of  the  blty.  The  attempt  of  the  selection  of  jurors  to  rest  in  the  personal  choice 
advocates  of  no-license  to  have  the  people  vote  of  employees  of  the  office  or  of  the  commission* 
at  this  election  on  the  question  of  excluding  ers  themselves.  On  August  4,  George  M.  Shippy 
saloons  from  the  city  under  the  local  option  resigned  as  chief  of  police  of  the  city  as  the 
law  fell  through  from  inability  to  secure  the  result  of  ill  health,  and  he  was  succeeded  1^ 
necessary  100,000  petitioners  to  place  the  ques-  Colonel  Le  Roy  Steward. 

tion  on  the  ballot.  Less  than  50,000  names  were  On  November  23  William  J.  Moxley  was 
obtained.  A  new  city  charter  was  introduced  elected  Congressman  from  the  Sixth  Congress- 
into  the  legislature  on  March  23,  but  it  was  ion&l  District,  comprising  a  part  of  the  city  of 
defeated  !n  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Chicago.  The  election  was  to  fill  the  vacancy 
Representatives.  caused  by  the  election  of  William  Lorimer  as 
The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  which  for  United  States  Senator.  The  contest  was  of  In- 
nearly  three  years  had  been  engaged  upon  the  terest  as  being  the  first  Congressional  election 
preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  after  the  tariff  bill  had  been  passed.  Mr.  Hox- 
the  city,  made  its  report  in  the  summer.  The  ley,  who  endorsed  the  tariff  law  and  opposed  the 
work  was  in  charge  of  Daniel  II.  Burnham,  movement  against  Speaker  Cannon,  received  I4,< 
Chief  Architect  and  Director  of  Works  at  the  623  votes  to  8342  votes  for  Carl  L.  Barnes,  In- 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  to  which  dependent  Republican,  and  6435  for  Frank  S. 
exposition  the  plan  of  the  improved  city  is  Ryan,  Democrat.  The  total  number  of  votes 
directly  due.  Edward  H.  Bennett  and  Charles  for  all  candidates,  30,225,  showed  a  marked  de- 
Moore  were  associated  with  Mr.  Burnham  in  the  crease  from  that  in  the  election  of  1908,  when 
preparation  of  the  report.  The  plan  contem-  32,640  votes  were  cast  for  Lorimer,  and  63,254 
plates  many  elaborate  improvements,  especially  for  all  the  candidates  for  the  seat.  Speaker 
m  the  water  front  of  the  city,  and  in  the  ere-  Cannon  took  part  in  the  campaign,  defending  his 
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course  as  Speaker.  On  July  29  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  schools  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  succeed  E.  G.  Cooley,  resigned.  In  October 
the  Appellate  Judiciary  confirmed  the  sentence 
imposed  by  the  trial  judge  on  John  R.  Walsh, 
sentencing  him  to  five  years  in  the  Federal 

ririson  for  violating  the  national  banking  laws 
a  the  management  of  the  Chicago  National 
Bank.  The  etosing  of  the  bank  caused  also  the 
Home  Savings  Bank  and  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company  to  go  out  of  business,  Walsh  having 
been  at  the  head  oi  all  three.  For  four  years 
Walsh  had  fought  the  government's  prosecu- 
tion in  this  ease. 

On  December  1,  receivers  were  appointed  for 
the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company  and  the  Chicago 
Warehouse  and  Terminal  Company,  having  $75,- 
000,000  of  securities  and  being  subsidiary  cor- 
porations of  the  Chicago  Subway  Company.  This 
action  was  taken  to  saf^ard  the  properties  in 
the  enstody  of  the  Federal  courts  and  to  pre- 
vent a  multiplicity  of  suits  in  various  courts 
and  consequent  dismemberment  and  destruction 
of  the  valuable  properties.  It  was  declared  that 
the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company,  owner  of  about  60 
miles  of  subway  used  for  traffic  purposes,  under 
the  streets  of  the  city,  was  insolvent 

Announcement  was  made  on  December  26  that 
Chicago  financiers  had  bought  out  the  Morgan 
Syndicate  in  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  had  consolidated  this  system  with  the 
Calumet  and  South  Chicago  Railway  Company, 
the  Southern  Street  Railway  Company,  and  the 
Hammond,  Whiting  and  East  Chicago  Railway 
Company.  Stocks  and  bonds  of  these  companies 
taken  over  amounted  to  $50,735,000.  The  new 
company  is  known  as  the  Chicago  City  and 
Connecting  Railways.  The  syndicate  which 
brought  this  about  was  headed  by  James  B. 
Forgan,  President  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
In  financial  circles  the  consolidation  was  taken 
to  indicate  probably  near  consolidation  of  aU 
the  street  railway  lines  in  the  city. 

On  January  20  about  70  workmen  lost  their 
lives  and  40  more  were  injured  in  a  fire  which 
destroyed  a  temporary  crib  in  Lake  Michigan, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore  at  Seventy-first 
Street,  used  by  a  contractor  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  water-supply  tunnel.  The  men  were 
unable  to  escape  from  the  crib  after  the  fire  had 
been  discovered.  The  fire  originated  from  an 
unknown  cause,  probably  the  carelessness  of  a 
workman,  white  many  of  the  employees  were 
asleep. 

A  dispute  oetween  the  officials  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  street  railway  lines  which 
threatened  to  atop  trafAc  on  the  lines  by 
a  strike  was  settled  on  August  12  by  an  agree- 
ment that  the  companies  should  pay  conductors 
and  motormen  of  five  years'  service  a  maximum 
■eale  of  SO  cents  an  hour  by  a  graduated  series 
of  advances,  the  last  advance  toucome  effective 
August  1,  1911.    See  Strikes. 

Legislation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  noted  be- 
low: An  act  was  passed  requiring  the  publish- 
ers of  school  books  who  desire  to  offer  them  for 
sale  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
to  file  sample  copies  of  the  bookit  in  the  office,  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Pub- 
lishers of  school  books  entering  into  any  pool 
or  combination  to  control  prices  or  restrict  com- 
petition in  the  adoption  or  sale  of  school  books 
in  the  State,  or  who  are  found  to  have  given 


any  money  or  used  their  infiuence  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  their  books,  shall  have  their  li- 
censes revoked  and  all  their  books  omitted  from 
the  list  of  licensed  books.  An  important  statute 
was  enacted  providing  for  the  revision  of  laws 
relating  to  charities  and  corrections.  Measure* 
were  enacted  amending  the  laws  relating  to 
marriages,  making  a  ceremonial  marriage  nec- 
essary in  order  to  constitute  a  valid  marriage 
under  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Officebs:  Governor,  Chas.  S.  Deneen;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, John  G.  Ogleeby;  Secretary  of 
State,  James  A.  Rose;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Rus- 
sel;  Auditor,  J.  S.  McCullough;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, W.  H.  Stead;  Adjutant-General,  

Superintendent  of  Insurance,  Fred'k  W.  Potter; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Francis 
O.  Blair^— all  Repuhlieatts. 

Jttdiciabt.  Supreme  Court;  Chief  Justice, 
Wm.  M.  Farmer,  Dem. ;  Associate  Justices,  John 
P.  Hand,  Rep.;  Frank  K.  Dunn,  Rep.;  George 
A.  Cooke,  Dem.;  Alonzo  K.  Vickers,  Rep.;  Or* 
rin  N.  Carter,  Rep.;  James  H.  Cartwright,  Rep.; 
Clerk  of  the  Court,  J.  McCan  Davis,  Rep. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed 
of  38  Republicans  and  13  Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  and  80  Republicans  and  64  Democrats 
in  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Congm* 
of  Ute  article  Ukited  States. 

ILLINOIS,  Ukivebsitt  or.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  Urbaoa,  111.,  founded 
in  1867.  There  were  in  1900,  4960  students 
with  407  members  of  the  faculty.  The  uni- 
versity is  supported  by  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  and  fees.  The  total  income  for 
the  year  1908-9  from  these  sources  was  $1,414,- 
984.21.  Among  the  important  changes  in  the 
faculty  were  the  resignation  of  Professor  T.  P. 
Breckenridge  to  go  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  fuid  Professor  Raymond  Weeks  to  go 
to  Columbia  University.  There  were  added 
some  fifteen  new  members  to  the  faculty  as  pro- 
fessors, associate  professors  and  assistant  pro- 
fessors. Among  them  were  Professor  Hrary 
Ward,  head  of  the  department  of  zoOlogy,  and 
Professor  H.  H.  Stock,  hc»d  of  the  new  depart- 
ment of  mining  engineering.  Of  the  additions 
twelve  were  to  fill  new  positions.  The  president 
is  E.  J.  James,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

lUBEB,  Naphthali  Hebz.  A  Yiddish  poet, 
died  October  8,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Zloczow, 
Galatia,  in  1854.  He  wrote  from  an  early  age 
and  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  was 
active  in  voicing  the  beliefs  of  Zionism  in  the 
form  of  verse.  He  was  the  author  of  a  hymn, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Zionists  as  the  chief 
one  of  their  creed.  He  wrote  three  volumes  of 
verse  in  Hebrew  under  the  title  of  The  Davm. 
Another  of  his  books  was  The  Muaio  of  the 
I'aalms.  During  his  Isst  years  he  was  director 
of  a  Yiddish  magazine  in  New  York  City.  He 
was,  for  a  time,  associated  with  Israel  Zang- 
will,  the  novelist,  and  is  said  to  have  taught 
the  latter  the  Yiddish  language. 

IMUIOSATION     AND  EHIGBATION. 

During  the  (i»cal  year  1909,  944,235  aliens 
entered  the  United  States,  of  whom  751.786 
were  of  the  immigrant  class,  that  is,  had 
left  a  permanent  residence  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  were  entering  with  the 
intention  of  residing  permanently  in  this 
country,  while  192,449  were  of  the  non- 
immigrant class,  that  is,  were  either  former 
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reeidents  of  the  United  States  returning  after 
a  temporary  absence  or  were  permanent  resi- 
dents of  foreign  countries  entering  for  tem- 
porary purposes  only.  During  the  same  period 
400^92  aliens  departed,  of  whom  2'25,802  were 
of  the  emigrant  class,  that  is,  were  leaving 
a  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States  with 
the  intention  of  residing  permanently  abroad, 
and  174,590  were  of  the  non-emigrant  class, 
th)At  is,  were  departing  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  abroad  temporarily  or  were  return- 
ing to  their  native  land  i^ter  a  temporary 
stay  in  the  United  States.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1908,  aliens  to  the  number  of  924t696,  of 
whom  782,870  were  immigrants  and  141325 
were  non-immigrants,  entered  the  United  States, 
while  714,828  aliens,  of  whom  395,073  were  emi- 
grants and  310,765  were  non-emigrants,  left  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  while  immigration 
for  lfl09  exceeded  that  for  1906  by  19,540,  the 
emigration  for  1908  exceeded  that  of  1909  by 
314,436.  There  was^  therefore,  an  actual  in- 
orease  of  the  alien  population  of  the  United 
States  of  643,843,  while  in  1908  the  actual  in- 
crease was  200,867.  This  growth  was  confined 
to  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  first  six 
months  having  shown  even  a  less  increase  than 
in  some  months  of  1008.  This  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  trend  of  immi^ation  is  upward 
and  that  it  ia  rapidly  assuming  the  large  pro- 
portions from  which  there  was  a  temporary  de- 
parture in  the  fiscal  year  1908  and  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1009.  Of  the  immigrant  aliens  who 
entered  the  country  in  1909,  624i876  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  44,  while  88,893 
were  under  14  and  38,617  were  45  or  over. 
As  to  illiteracy,  101,049  could  neither  read 
nor  write  and  2431  could  read  but  could  not 
write.  These  figures  include  no  aliens  under 
14  years.  Compared  to  the  corresponding  fig- 
ures for  1908  this  Is  an  increase  in  illiterates 
from  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  to  29  per  cent 
Arriving  aliens  brought  $17,331,828,  an  aTerage 
of  923.50  apiece.  It'  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  all  money  possessed  by  these  aliens  was 
shown  to  the  inspection  officers.  About  one- 
third  of  those  admitted  were  assisted  by  others 
to  reach  this  country.  Of  the  226,802  aliens 
departing,  0804  were  less  than  14  years  of  age, 
165.778  were  from  14  to  44,  and  20,612  either 
46  years  of  age  or  over;  160,154  had  resided 
in  the  United  States  less  than  6  years,  26,967 
from  5  to  10  years,  4027  from  10  to  15  years, 
2666  from  15  to  20  ^ears.  and  2280  over  20 
years.  As  to  occupation,  174,800  of  the  immi- 
grant aliens  entering,  and  118,936  of  the  emi- 
grant aliens  departing,  were  common  unskilled 
laborers  against  87,160  immigrant  aliens  enter- 
ing and  21,919  emigrant  aliens  departing,  who 
were  members  of  the  skilled  trades.  These  fig- 
ures seem  to  substantiate  the  general  impression 
that  the'  temporary  element  of  the  immigrant 
is  constitnted  largely  of  the  unskilled  elassea. 

During  1909  as  m  the  several  preceding  years, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  iromigrauon  has 
been  from  the  countries  of  southern  and  east- 
ern  Europe.  Italy,  Auatria-Hungary,  Greece, 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  the  nmall  principalities 
adjacent,  and  Rnsaia  supplied  about  67  per 
cent  of  the  immigranta  admitted;  in  1008  these 
eonntries  furnished  64  per  cent.  There  were 
rejected  at  Uie  United  States  ports  during  the 
year  10,411  aliens,  or  about  1.9  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  applying  for  admission. 
There  was  a  marked  increase  In  the  number 


rejected  on  moral  grounds,  due  to  the  unre- 
mitting efforts  to  detect  members  of  these  es- 
pecially undesirable  classes  and  turn  them  tuck 
at  the  ports.  During  the  year  2124  warrants 
of  deportation  were  issued  after  granting  hear- 
ings to  the  arrested  aliens,  compared  with  2069 
executed  during  the  previous  year.  During  the 
year  5266  aliens  physically,  mentally,  or  mor- 
ally below  the  standard  set  by  the  law  were 
returned  to  the  foreign  ports  of  embarkation, 
and  69  criminals,  261  immoral  women,  30  pro- 
curers and  one  anarchist  were  arrested  and  de- 
ported. The  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion recommends  in  his  report  that  the  law  re- 
garding the  moral  defects  of  immi^nts  be 
amended  and  strengthened  in  several  important 
respects. 

As  a  result  of  the  -acta  prohibiting  the  Immi- 
gration of  Japanese  and  Corean  laborers,  which 
became  effective  in  March,  1007,  212  of  the 
2644  Japanese  applying  for  admission  to  con- 
tinental United  States  were  debarred.  Of  the 
number  applying,  237  were  not  in  possea'sion  of 

J roper  passports.  During  the  same  period  1639 
apanese  applied  for  admission  to  Hawaii,  of 
whom  1493  were  admitted. 

Under  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws,  836  Chinese 
were  arrested  during  the  year,  which,  with  the 
446  Bimilar  cases  that'  remained  pending  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  year,  made  a  total  of 
1281  of  such  cases  to  be  dealt  with.  Of  these 
30  died  or  escaped,  189  were  discharged,  665 
were  deported  and  338  cases  remained  pending 
at  the  dose  of  the  year.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  recommends  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendation  made  by  his  predecessor 
that  the  Chinese  immigration  service  be  con- 
solidated with  the  j^neral  service.  In  1008 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  author- 
ized, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Education,  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  under  which  all  American  citizens  of  the 
Chinese  race  residing  in  tho  Hawaiian  Islands 
could  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  Identity 
which  affords  them  protection  and  the  right  of 
prompt  ingress  and  egress.  This  plan  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  during  the  year  1909  the 
Commissioner-General  recommended  that  a  Bimi- 
lar plan  be  adopted  with  respect  to  all  Chinese 
hereafter  admitted  to  the  main  land,  either 
as  domiciled  merchante  or  as  the  wives  or  minor 
children  of  such  class  of  merchants,  or  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  by  birth.  This  recommendation 
was  approved  and  it  is  believed  that  the  arrange- 
ment will  be  of  benefit  both  to  the  Chinese  and 
to  the  government. 

A  Division  of  Information  having  for  its  pur- 
pose the  promotion  of  a  "beneficial  distribu- 
tion of  aliens  admitted  into  the  United  States 
among  the  several  States  and  Territories  desir- 
ing immigration,"  was  established  on  July  1, 
1907.  During  the  fiscal  year  4168  persons  were 
distributed  throu^  its  means.  Of  this  number 
2666  were  distributed  among  agricultural  com- 
munities and  received  eniployment  as  farmers 
or  farm  laborers.  Forty  States  and  one  Terri- 
tory were  represented  in  this  field  of  the 
Bureau's  activities,  and  in  the  distribution 
46  nationalities  were  represented.  Of  those 
directed  to  employment,  102S  were  Poles,  879 
Germans.  428  Russians.  406  Swedes.  256  Italians, 
221  Norwegians,  202  Danes,  127  Finns,  73  Irish, 
69  English,  43  Swiss,  and  8  Scoteh.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  branch  offices  of  New  York,  Balti- 
more, and  Galveston  showed  that  26,477  appli- 
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eaata  aought  to  obtain  inforniation.  The  violation  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws.  Meas- 
Burean  is  in  touch  with  State  amnciea  and  urea  governing  the  oonstniction  observed  in 
State  boards  of  immigratiiHi  and  nannonious  oriminal  and  penal  matters  are  materially 
working  arrangements  are  being  established  as  strengthened.  No  «ction  had  been  taken  on  the 
the  work  progresses-  Acts  by  Congress  at  the  end  of  1809, 

1908,  shows  the  immigration  into  the  United  States.  Sea  IiUuauTioir  and  Ageicultuwc. 
Statea  by  oountriw  in  the  fiscal  years  190S-9.     INCINJEBATOBS.   See  Oabbaqk 

IXKIOKATIOIT  BT  COUNTBIES  IR  FlSOAL  YBUS  lOOS  AUD  1900. 


Countries  1908 

Austria-Hungary    168,609 

BelCium    4.162 

Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro   10,S27 

Denmark   4,964 

France,  Including  Corsica   8,788 

German  Empire   32.309 

Greece   21,4R9 

Italy.  Inc.  BlcUy  and  Barfllnla   128,603 

Netherlanda   6,94« 

Norway   12,4ia 

Portugal,  Indudlng  Cape  Verde  and  A»re  Islands   7,30? 

Rumania   ■   6,228 

BuBsian  Empire,  and  Finland   15fi,7ll 

Bpaln,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands   3,899 

Sweden   12,809 

SwIUerland   3,281 

Turicey  la  Burope   11.290 

England    47.031 

Ireland   30,666 

Scotland   13,606 

Wales   2,287 

Other  Ehirope   97 

Total  Europe   691,901 

China   1,897 

Japan   16,808 

Znd^   1,040 

Turkey  In  Asia.   9,763 

Other  Aria   S72 

Total  Asia    28,366 

Africa    1,411 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Zealand   1,098 

Pacific  Islands,  not  epeclfled   81 

British  North  America    38,610 

Central  America    1,176 

Mexico    8,067 

South  America    2,816 

West  Indies    11,888 

Other  countries   17 

Grand  total    782,870 


1909 
170,191 
8,692 
1,064 
4,396 
6,072 
25,640 
14,111 
183.218 
4,698 
13,627 
4,966 
1,690 
120,460 
2,616 
14.474 
2,694 
9,015 
82.809 
Sfi,038 
18.4«0 
1,584 
 « 

664,876 

1,948 
8,111 

203 
7,606 

141 

12.S04 

868 
889 
83 

Sl,941 

930 
16.261 
1,906 
11,180 
49 

751.786 


^lie  Immigration  Commission  appointed  in 
1907  had  practically  completed  its  study  of 
immigration  problems  at  home  and  abroad  in 
tha  latter  part  of  1909  and  at  that  time  pub- 
lished several  preliminary  reports,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  related  to  the  white  slave 
traffic.  This  report  showed  deplorable  condi- 
tions, and,  as  a  result  of  the  investigations  made 
1^  the  CommisBron^  proseenUons  were  carried 
on  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

A  new  immigration  aet  was  Introduced  into 
the  61st  Conness.  It  Is  entitled  "An  Act  to 
B^late  the  Immigration  of  Aliens  to  and  t3ie 
Residence  of  Aliens  within  the  United  States." 
This  act  is  intended  to  regulate  the  entire  mat- 
t«r  of  immigration,  and  is  intended  to  prevent 
many  of  the  irr^ularities  which  occur  under 
existing  laws.  Provisions  are  included  for  the 
collections  of  data  regarding  incoming  aliens. 
The  measure  includes  a  section  consisting  of 
the  compilation  of  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  act  and  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws 
regarding  classes  of  aliens  not  to  be  admitted. 
Hnsnres  were  taken  also  to  prevent  aerioiu 


nn>IA,  British.  That  part  of  the  Hindu- 
stan Peninsula  and  of  Burma  which  is  directly 
or  indirectly  under  British  rule.  Popularly  the 
term  is  often  used  to  include  certain  other 
states,  as  Nepal,  which  lie  beyond  its  borders, 
but  which  are  under  the  control  or  protection 
of  the  Governor-General.  The  capital  is  Cal- 
cutta. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  total  area  and 
population  (according  to  the  last  census,  1901) 
of  India  {that  is,  inclusive  of  Burma  and  the 
native  states  and  agencies)  are  1,773,168 
square  miles  and  294,361,066,  an  increase  ot 
7,046,385  over  1891,  British  India  proper  com- 
prises 1,007,901  square  miles,  with  232,072,832 
InhabiUnts,  an  increase  of  10,695,876  over  1891. 
The  area  of  the  native  states  and  agencies  Is 
690,272  square  miles,  with  61,,325.376  inhabi- 
tants, a  decrease  from  1891  of  4.178,420.  The 
British-bom  inhabitants  in  1901  numbered 
96,653.  Aryan  languages  were  spoken  by  221.16 
millions  and  Dravidian  by  56.61  millions.  The 
languages  spoken  by  the  largest  number  of 
peraons  were;  Hindi,  spoken  by  87.14  millions; 
Bengali,  44.62  millions;  Telugu,  20.70;  Mar&thI, 
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18.24;  Punjabi,  17.07;  and  Tamil,  16.53.  Ac- 
cording to  religion,  the  populutiuti  wus  diviiled 
as  fullowa;  Hindus,  207 ,05U,557;  Moliammediins, 
62,468,077;  Buddliiats,  8,476,750;  AiiimistB,  8.- 
684.148;  CliristianB,  2,923,241  (1,202,169  Roman 
Catholics) ;  others,  148,128.  The  principal 
cities,  with  population  in  1901,  arc:  Cal- 
cutta (with  suburbs),  1,026,987;  Bombay,  776,- 
006,  (1905,  977,822);  Madras,  509,340;  Hyder- 
abad, 448,466 ;  Lucknow,  264,049 ;  Rangoon, 
234,881;  Benares,  209,331;  Delhi,  208,575;  La- 
hore, 202,964;  Cawnpore,  197,170;  Agra,  188,- 
022;  Amedabad,  185,880;  Mandalay,  183,810; 
Allahabad,  172,082;  Amritsar,  162,429;  Jaipur, 
160,167;  Bangalore,  150,046;  Howrab.  157,594; 
Poona,  153,320. 

Coolie  emigration  in  1906-7  amounted  to 
21,003,  and  8197  returned;  in  1907-8,  15.117, 
and  6774  returned.  Vital  statistics  are  defec- 
tive. In  1906  the  reported  birth  rate  per  1000 
inhabitants  was  37.36,  and  death  rate  34.73; 
1907,  birth  rate  37.66,  and  death  rate  37.18. 

Educatiox.  The  census  of  1901  showed  that 
about  one  male  in  ten  and  one  female  in  144 
could  read  and  write.  The  government  is  giv- 
ing increased  attention  not  only  to  primary  but 
to  agricultural,  commercial,  and  technical  in- 
struction. Recently  education  has  made  not- 
able progress,  and  yet  in  British  territory  less 
than  20  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  Ipsa  than  4 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  of  school  age  nttond  school. 

On  March  31,  1907.  there  were  in  India  162,- 
757  educational  institutions,  with  5,400,203 
scholars;  on  March  31,  1908,  165,612  institu- 
tions, with  6,711,485  scholars. 

The  universities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bora- 
bay,  Allahabad,  and  the  Punjab  are  merely 
examining  bodies,  but  have  numerous  affiliated 
colleges, 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1907,  the  ex- 

SDditure  (exclusive  of  that  in  British  Baluch- 
an)  on  education,  including  that  from  provin- 
cial revenues,  local  and  municipal  funds,  fees, 
subscriptions,  endowments,  etc.i  was  £3,734,207 ; 
for  1908  £4,018,764.  The  expenditures  from 
provincial  revenues  for  the  two  years  were 
£1,236.617  and  £1.327.170  respectively. 


to  1906-7:  Fond  grains  and  pulac,  186,369,792 
acres  (l!t5.]  17,838) ,  including:  rice,  754*80,682 
(73,541,128) ;  jawar,  or  great  millet,  21.063.751 
(20,781,722);  wheat,  18,424,191  (26,137.082); 
bajra,  or  spiked  millet,  15,133,220  (15,033,742); 
barley,  7.(129,550  (7,700,110);  com,  6,296,376; 
fibres,  1S,5!I8.()40  acres  (17,987,267),  including 
cotton.  13.909.269  (13,771,214);  jute,  3,942,675; 
oilseeds,  12.485,973  acres  (13,065,316),  includ- 
ing: ^esamum,  4,287,728;  rape  and  mustard, 
3,297.4.'j5;  linseed,  1,401,220;— sugar,  2,876,965 
(2,623,874);  condiments  and  spices,  1,270,845; 
tobacco,  974,458;  opium,  538,042  (614,016); 
tea,  613,437;  indigo,  405.006  (  448,694);  coffee, 
90,511;  fodder  crops,  4,014,090  (  4,647,733). 

The  estimated  yield  in  1907-8,  including  crops 
in  certain  of  the  Native  States  was:  Cleaned 
rice,  387,300,200  cwt.  (427,743.800  cwt.  in 
1906-7)  ;  wheat,  6,136,400  tons  (8,491,700)  ; 
cotton,  4,479,433  bales  of  400  pounds  (5,361,- 
655);  jute,  9,667,400  bales  of  400  pounds 
(9,206,400);  sugar.  2,054.700  tons  (2,206,300); 
tea,  248,020,398  (  241,403,610);  sesamum,  271,- 
600  tons  (541,000) ;  rape  and  mustard,  681.900 
tons  (1,053,100);  linseed,  163.200  tons  (425,- 
200);  indigo,  61,400  cwt.  (66,700). 

Government  irrigation  works,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate works,  have  greatly  improved  agricultural 
conditions.  The  total  capital  outlay  on  the 
government  works  up  to  March  31,  1908,  was 
£34.542.941.  which,  aside  from  the  resulting 
agricultural  benefits,  yielded  a  pro&t  to  the 
state  of  about  6{  per  cent.  The  total  area  irri- 
gated (by  government  and  private  canals,  and 
by  tanks,  wells,  etc.)  was  over  21,000,000  acres, 
or,  counting  both  harvests,  40,062,880  acres 
(3(1,053.903  in  1906-7).  The  government  major 
irrigation  works  had  10,459  miles  of  main  oanal, 
with  28.755  miles  of  distributaries;  minor 
works,  2077  miles  of  main  canal,  with  1158 
miles  of  distributaries.  The  Indian  govern- 
ment is  steadily  developing  the  irrigation  ey9- 
tern.   See  iBBiGATiox  and  Stock  Raising. 

MiNEBALS.  The  production  of  the  principal 
minerals  for  which  returns  are  available,  in 
British  India  and  the  Native  States,  is  reported 
as  follows: 


Minerals  1906-7  Value    1907-8  Quantity 

Coal,  tons    £2,609,726  12,769.635 

Gold,  ounces    2.133.691  566,867« 

Manganese  ore,  tons   769.372   

Petroleum,  gals.    610,015  176,646.320 

Salt,   tons    39N,147  1,279.937 

•Mica,  cwts   22S.161  26,392 

tJadestone.   cwts.    74.4n2  4,088 

Rubles,   aapphlrea  and  spinels,  carata   95,116  211,194 

*Approxlmate.  tBxports. 


1907-8  Value 
£3,356.209 
2,166.635* 


702,00» 
487.S80 
126.834 
84.460 
47.921" 


In  1907-8  there  were  published  in  India  753 
newspapers,  1062  periodicals,  1524  hooka  in  Eng- 
lish or  other  European  languages,  and  7095 
books  in  Indian  languages. 

AuBicULTUBE.  Agriculture  Is  by  far  the  most 
important  occupation  of  the  people.  In  1007-8, 
out  of  a  surveyed  area  of  619,456,133  acres  in 
British  territory.  82.808,585  arrcs  were  re- 
ported as  forest,  113.300.659  cultivable  waste, 
55,3.37,509  fnUow  and  210.883,6110  sown  with 
crops  (214,026,319  in  1906-7).  Tlie  total  acre- 
age cropped  in  1907-8  was  237.fi35,293  acres, 
including  26,761,633  croppml  more  than  once- 
The  areas  planted  to  the  principal  crops  were 
as  follows,  the  figures  in  parenthesis  relating 


Of  the  eonl  output  in  1907-8,  11,659,911  tons 
were  rai.ted  in  Benpal;  of  the  petroleum,  173,- 
402.790  gnllooH  in  Burma;  of  the  gold,  535,039 
ounces  in  Mysore.  Of  the  mica  over  three- 
fourths  is  produced  In  Bengal;  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  salt  is  produced  in  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Sind.  Manganese  ore  is  mined 
chiefly  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Burma  jho- 
dnee^  all  of  tlie  jadestone,  rubies,  sapphires* 
and  spinels  reported. 

MAMJFACTirREs.  The  more  important  manu* 
faotiires  include  cotton  and  jute  textiles,  paper, 
indigo,  and  In-er.  In  1907-8  there  were  in  op- 
eration 227  cotton  mills  (especially  in  Bombay 
and  Ahmcdabad),  containing  5,763,710  spindles 
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and  60^718  looms.  The  production,  in  1007-8,  was 
638,205,115  poundB  of  yarn  and  808,420^'>(U 
yards  of  woven  goods;  in  1908-0,  65(!,830,270 
pounds  and  824,48!),164  yards.  In  li)07-H  there 
were  50  jute  mills  (chiefly  in  or  near  Calcutta), 
containing  562,274  apindles  and  27,244  looms; 
6  woolen  mills,  with  28,868  spindles  and  820 
]ooms;  9  paper  mills  (output  In  1007  55,000,- 
OUO  pounds);  23  breweries  (production  in  1!)07 
6,010,121  gallons).  There  is  a  small  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  and  refined  sugar. 

CouuEBCB.  The  following  table  shows  India's 
sea-borne  foreign  trade,  in  thousands  of  pounds 
■terling,  for  three  years  ending  March  31 : 


Sea-borne  trade.                   1907  IMS  .  1909 
Imports. 

Private  merchandise             72,206  86,597  80,844 

Government  stores                 6,966  4,429  6,008 

Total  merchandise   18.161   91,026  85.852 

Private  treasure   IMM   21M0  16,088 

Government  treasure    11,686    6,309  76 

Total  treasure    29,720   28,189  16.163 

Total  imports  107,881  119,216  101,016 

Experts. 
Private  merchandise: 

DomcsUc  produce  116,888  116.662  99.888 

Foreign  produce  (reexports)  2,323  2,611  2,114 
Government  stores   72         86  77 

Total   merchandise  117,783  118,218  102,074 

Private  treasure    1,809    S,8S1  1,771 

Government  treasure   3        2  242 

Total  treasure    3,812     3.633  4,213 

Total  exports   121,696  121,881  106,287 


The  statistics  for  the  foreign  land  trade, 
which  is  largely  with  Afghanistan,  Nepal,  and 
the  Shan  States,  are  of  doubtful  accuracy.  The 
following  values,  in  thousands  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, including  merchandise  and  treasure,  are 
given  for  three  years  ending  March  31: 


Land  trade.  1907 

Imports    6,161 

Bxporte    4,275 


1908  1509 
5.718  6,626 
4,643  4,640 


In  the  sea-borne  trade,  the  principal  imports 
of  private  merchandise  were  valued  as  follows 
in  1008-0:  Cotton  goods  and  yarn,  £25,343,- 
000:  metals,  £8,663,000;  sugar.  £7,271,000; 
railway  material,  £4,047,000;  machinery,  etc., 
£4,411,000;  mineral  oil,  £2,606,000;  hardware, 
etc.,  £1,951,000;  woolen  goods,  £1,041.000;  pro- 
visions. £1,876,000;  apparel,  £1,611,000;  silk 
goods.  £1,621,000;  liquors,  £1,323,000;  apices, 
£016,000;  instruments,  etc.,  £825,000;  glass, 
£779,000.  Imports  of  government  stores  in- 
cluded: Railway  material,  £3,013,000;  metaU, 
£380,000;  machinery,  etc.,  £25«,000.  The  prin- 
cipal sea-borne  domestic  exports  in  1908-9  were: 
Raw  jute,  £13,223,000;  raw  cotton,  £13,17!).- 
000;  rice,  £10.593,000;  jute  manufactures,  £10.- 
401,000;  hides  and  skins,  £8,312,000;  seeds,  £7,- 
785,000;  cotton  yam  and  cloth,  £7,691,000;  tea, 
£6,020,000;  opium,  £6,233.000;  lac,  £1,863,000; 
raw  wool,  £1.380,000;  wheat  and  flour.  £1,241,- 
000.  The  rei'xports  included  cotton  yam  and 
cloth  valued  at  £751,000  and  raw  wool,  £186,- 
000.  In  1908-0  Great  Britain  sent  62.6  per  oent 


of  the  Imports  of  private  merchandise  and  re- 
ceived 24  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  Indian 
produce  and  manufacture;  China  (including 
Hongkong),  1.9  per  cent,  and  12  per  cent,  re- 
gpeetivelv ;  Germany,  4.1  and  10 ;  the  United 
States,  2.7  and  8.8;  France.  1.5  and  6.4;  Bel- 
gium, 4.2  and  4;  Japan,  1.7  and  4.8;  Straits 
Settlements,  2.8  and  3.5;  Austria-Hungary,  8.2 
and  3.1. 

SHimNO.  In  the  year  1907-8  there  entered 
the  ports  of  British  India,  in  the  foreign  trade, 
4725  vessels,  of  7.118.079  tons  (Britinh,  2397 
vessels,  of  4,375,823  tons),  and  cleared  4687 
vessels,  of  7,120,101  tons  (British,  2388  vessels, 
of  6,419,334  tons).  In  1908-0  the  total  number 
entered  and  cleared  was  8001  vessels,  of  12,- 
010,823  tons.  The  chief  ports  are  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  which  together  have  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  foreign  trade;  next  in  order  are 
Rangoon,  Karachi,  Madras,  and  Chittagong. 

CoumilTiCATioNS.  Nearly  all  the  Indian  rail- 
ways are  Owned  by  the  state  and  administered 
by  a  railway  board,  though  many  are  worked 
by  companies  under  lease.  On  December  31, 
1907,  there  were  open  to  traffic  in  all  India  30,- 
010  miles;  on  December  31,  1908,  30,576  miles. 
These  figures  include  tramways  working  outside 
municipal  limits,  which  are  regarded  as  light 
railways.  To  the  end  of  1908  the  total  capital 
outlay  was  £274,611,400;  for  that  year  the 
gross  receipts  were  £29,884,600,  and  the  work- 
ing expenses  £18,001,667,  the  net  returns  on 
capital  outlay  being  4.33  per  cent.;  number  of 
passengers  carried,  over  21,000,000;  tons  of 
freight,  62,000,000;  employees,  525,583  (7334 
Kuropeans,  9951  Eurasians,  608,288  natives). 
On  March  31,  1909,  there  were  open  to  traffic 
or  in  hand  30,983  miles,  of  which  about  62  per 
cent,  was  standard  gauge  (8  ft  8  in.)  and 
about  42  per  cent,  metre  gauge.  There  were 
under  construction  or  sanctioned  2741  miles. 
Rivers  and,  especially  In  southern  India,  canals 
are  important  means  of  communication. 

On  March  31,  1008,  the  telegraph  system, 
which  is  owned  by  the  government,  included  68,- 
940  miles  of  line,  271.944  miles  of  wire,  and 
2544  offices;  for  the  year  there  was  a  revenue 
of  2.01  per  cent,  on  the  capital  cost  of  £6,857,- 
000.  Poftt-oflices  numbered  17,777;  gross  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  were  £1,823,108  and  £1,- 
706.760  respectively. 

Finance.  The  standard  coin  of  India  Is  the 
British  pound  sterling,  worth  $4.8605,  but  the 
current  coin  is  the  rupee,  valued  at  32.44}  cents 
(15  rupees  to  the  pound  sterling).  The  gross 
revenue  and  the  expenditure  •  charged  against 
revenue,  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling,  were 
as  follows,  in  the  years  ending  March  31,  1907 
nnd  1908;  revised  estimate  for  tlie  fiscal  year 
1009: 


1907  1908  1909 

Revenue    73.145  71,002  69,629 

Expenditure    71.555  70,697  73,350 


In  addition  to  expenditure  from  revenue,  there 
is  a  capital  outlay  (not  charged  to  revenue), 
which  in  1907-8  amounted  to  £10,567,000  on 
Btiito  railways  and  £846,000  on  irrigation 
wurks.  In  1907-a,  of  the  gross  revenue,  £70,- 
284,638  wpro  raised  in  India  and  £718,637  in 
Cri'at  Britain ;  of  the  expenditure  eharg»d 
against  revenue,  £52,200,002  were  spent  in  in- 
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dia  and  £18,487,267  in  Great  Britain.  The  fig-  ia  Emperor  of  India,  Indian  administration 
urea  given  in  the  table  above  include  all  re-  in  England  devolves  upon  the  Secretary  of 
ceiptB  and  payments  therefrom,  except  that  the  State  for  India,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  not 
railway  worliing  expenses  have  been  deducted  lees  than  10  members,  who  are  appointed  by 
from  the  railway  revenue.  By  deducting  de-  him  for  a  ten-year  term.  In  1909  tlie  Secretary 
partmental  receipts,  which  are  a  set-off  against  of  State  was  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  Vis- 
departmental  expenditures,  and  railway  interest  count  Morley  of  Blackburn,  his  appointment 
charges,  interest  charges  and  worliing  expenses  dating  from  December,  1906.  The  expenditure 
of  irrigation  works,  refunds  and  assignments,  of  Indian  revenues,  both  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
cost  of  cultivating  and  mannfacturlng  opium,  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Coun- 
etc,  the  net  revenue  and  net  expenditure  ap-  cil,  and  all  appropriations  require  a  majority 
pear  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling,  vote.  In  respect  of  the  relations  of  the  Indian 
for  fiscal  years  (revised  estimate  for  1909) :  government  to  foreign  powers  or  to  the  Native 

  ,  States,  in  making  peace  and  war,  and  in  matters 

requiring  secrecy,  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
Net  revenue:  *ct  independently  of  the  Council.  In  India, 
lAnd  .*  19  067  17  983  18  946  supreme  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
Opium  (eipoVtV."!'!!!!".'.'.*.!".  31744  31572  4'616  the  Governor- General  in  Council,  sometimes 
Taxation,  direct  and  indirect  20.458  20.778  20,818  styled  the  Government  of  India,  The  Governor- 
Commercial  undertakings  ...  4,843  3,910  937  Rpnprnl  ot  Vinprov  who  is  annointpd  hv  the 
Tribute  from  Native  States.    401     389     883  J^"er'»'>        viceroy,  wno  is  appomtea  ny  cne 

Other                                    442     874    -84  Crown,  usually  for  a  term  of  five  years,  in 

Total   48,966  47.006  46,666  IS09  was  the  Right  Hon.  Gilbert  John  Elliot, 

^'j^nffHS^'iiri™™.™                           «Mn  Earl  of  Minto,  his  appointment  dating  from 

Collection  of  revenue   6,666   6,730   6,060  xr  i  mnL      m.^  ri  -i  ;„*r^-.«  -j_ 

Debt  Bervlces                           944     866     979  -November,  1905.     Ihe  Council  consists  of  six 

Htlltary  services". 20, 170  19,248  19,631  members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  Com- 

cmi  services   19,874  20,692  «.fl08  monder-in- Chief  of  the  army.    There  are  nine 

Total'  .*..*.!!!'.!!!!!!!!!!!ii!47' 366  46  700  48887  departments,  each   headed   by   a  Secretary— 

^                                                                '  Home,   Foreign,  Army,  Military  Support,  Fi- 

■'  nance.  Revenue  and  Agriculture,  Public  Works, 

The  principal  revised  estimates  of  gross  rev-  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  legislative.  To 

enue  for  1908-9  were:    Land  revenue,  £19,696,'  the  special  care  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 

000;  net  railway  traffic  receipts,  £9,985,000;  Council  each  department  is  assigned,  except  the 

excise,  £6,412,000;  opium,  £6,884,000;  customs.  Foreign  Deportment^  which  is  under  the  im- 

£4,852,000;  stamps,  £4,337,000;  irrigation,  £3,-  mediate  supervision  of  the  Governor-General. 

668,000;   salt,  £3,217,000;   pos^office,  £1,834,-  By  the  addition  of   16  other  members,  the 

000;  forest,  £1,701,000;  income  tax,  £1,540,000;  Council  is  expanded  into  a  legislative  body, 

telegraphs,  £952,000.    The  principal  estimated  which  has  power,  with  certain  restrictions,  to 

items  of  expenditure  charged  against  revenue  make  laws  for  all  persons  within  British  In- 

were:    Military  services,  £20,558,000;  railways  dian  territory,  for  all  British  auhjects  within 

(interest  and  annuities),  £11,107.000;   police,  the  Native  States,  and  for  all  nativelndian  sub- 

£4,183,000;  law  and  justice,  £3,^73,000;  land  jects  of  the  Emperor  in  any  part  of  the  world, 

revenue   (collection  charges,  etc.),  £3,607,000;  In  1008  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Indi*  aa- 

superannuation,  £3,060,000;  post-office,  £1,913,-  nounced  important  reforms  introducing  mtive 

GOO;  education,  £1,695,000;  famine  relief  and  representation  in  the  councils.   These  were  car* 

insurance,  £1,676,000;  opium,  £1,248,000;  tele-  ried  out  in  1909.     {See  below,  paragraphs  on 

graphs,  £1,033,000.  History.)   For  administrative  purposes  British 

On  March  31,,  1909,  the  consolidated  debt  stood  India  is  divided  into  nine  great  provinces  (be- 
at £256,664,000,  of  which  the  sum  of  £166,973,-  sides  some  minor  charges)  as  follows:  Madras, 
000  is  known  as  the  sterling  debt  (contracted  in  Bombay  (both  under  Governors);  Bengal,  East- 
Great  Britain)  .and  £89,691,000  as  the  rupee  em  Bengal  and  Assam,  the  Punjab,  United 
debt  (contracted  in  India).  In  addition,  mis-  provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh.  Burma  (these 
cellaJieous  obligations  amounted  to  about  £20,*  under  Lieutenant-Governors) ;  Central  Prov- 
699,(K)0.  inces  (under  a  Chief  Commissioner);  and  the 

Abut.   For  1900-10  the  establishment  of  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province  (under  an  Agent 

British  regular  forces  serving  in  India  was  76,-  to  the  Governor-General).    The  minor  charges 

009,  embracing  9  regiments  of  cavalry,  11  horse  are    Ajmer-Merwara,    the    Andaman  Islands, 

artillery  batteries,  42  field  batteries,  3  howitzer  British  Baluchistan,  and  Coorg   (each  under 

batteries,  8  mountain  batteries,  21  garrison  ar-  a  Chief  Commissioner).   The  Governors  are  ap- 

tillery  companies,  6  hea^T-  batteries,  62  battal-  pointed  by  the  Crown,  the  Lieutenant-Governors 

ions  of  infantry,  details  of  engineers,  medical  by  the  Governor-General,  with  the  approval  of 

corps,  etc.   The  native  army,  amounting  to  154,-  the  Crown,  and  the  Chief  Commissioners  by  the 

500,  consisted  of  3  regiments  of  body  guards,  Governor-General  in  Council.    Each  of  the  Gov- 

39  regiments  of  cavalry  and  the  Aden  troop,  the  emors  and  Lieutenant-Governors  has  a  leglsla- 

corps  of  guides,  12  mountain  batteries,  1  frontier  tive  council  of  his  own.    The  importance  and 

garrison  company,  20  companies  of  sappers  situation  of  the  provinces,  all  of  which  are  un- 

and  miners,  117  infantry  battalions,  and  20  bat-  der  the  control  of  the  government  of  India, 

talions  of  Gurkhas.     In  addition  there  were  determine  the  degree  of  their  administrative 

British  volunters,  35,400,  Indian  Army  Reserves  independence.    Usually  each  province  is  Bub- 

22,000,  Imperial  Service  Troops  21,000,  local  divided  into  districts  under  Commissioners,  and 

corps  62S0,  and  military  police  28,500,  making  these  again  into  districts  under  executive  offl- 

a  total  aggregate  strength  of  military  forces  cials  called  Magistrates,  Collectors,  or  Deputy 

available  in  India  of  342,059.  Commissioners.    Of  these  latter  districts,  which 

Government.    The  government  of  British  In-  form   the   units  of  administration,  there  are 

dia  is  established  by  act  of  1S58.    Uy  act  of  about  260  in  British  India.   The  municipalities, 

1870,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  whose  committees  contain  a  majority  of  natives 
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and  are  mainly  elected  hy  the  taxpayers,  enjoy 
considerable  latitude  of  action. 

Through  British  Residents  or  Agents  the 
government  of  India  exercises  varying  degrees 
of  control  over  the  Native  States,  which  are  gov- 
emed  by  their  princes,  ministers,  or  councils. 
In  general  the  more  important  states,  are  au- 
tonomous, but  none  is  allowed  to  maintain  polit- 
ical relations  with  another  native  state  or  with 
an  external  state,  to  malce  war  or  peace,  or  to 
maintain  a  military  force  beyond  a  specified 
limit,  and  in  case  of  misgovernment  the  British 
administration  may  exercise  any  degree  of  con- 
trol. Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  Native  States 
pay  an  annual  flsed  tribute. 

HiBTOBY 

The  Retobu  Scheme.  The  reform  proposals 
of  Lord  Horley  and  the  Indian  government 
which  had  been  under  discussion  in  the  closing 
months  of  1008  were  the  chief  object  of  inter- 
est during  the  year  1909.  The  main  features 
of  the  bill  as  it  was  finally  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  will  be  found  in  the  article  Gbga.t 
Bbitain,  paragraphs  on  History.  In  India  there 
was  naturally  a  sharp  division  between  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  the  Hindus  on  the  question  of 
a  separate  electorate  for  the  Mohammedans  and 
their  representation  in  excess  of  their  numerical 
proportion.  The  Mohammedans  insisted  on  this 
and  the  Hindus  aa  strongly  opposed  it.  Lord 
Morley's  original  proposals  were  not  satisfac* 
tory  to  the  Moslems  on  these  points.  The  Mos- 
lems demanded  complete  separation  from  the 
Hindus  in  all  ranks  of  the  administration  and 
In  consideration  df  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  the 
Mohammedan  element  urged  that  numerical 
strength  alone  should  not  be  taken  as  the  basis 
of  representation.  In  Januanr  a  deputation  of 
the  All-India  Moslem  League  laid  these  requests 
before  the  government,  urging  the  special  claims 
of  the  Moslems  to  consideration  and  asking  not 
only  that  they  should  have  further  representa- 
tion than  was  based  on  numbers  only,  but  that 
the  communal  basis  should  be  recognized  for 
their  minority  representation  and  that  a  Mos- 
lem aa  well  as  a  Hindu  should  be  selected  for 
the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council.  Arguments 
on  these  points  made  \tp  a  large  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  the  reform  proposala  occasioned 
during  the  year. 

Aa  to  the  attitude  of  the  native  popula- 
tion generally,  observers  declared  that  among 
the  people  at  large  there  was  little  sign 
of  interest  in  the  reforms — that,  in  fact,  only 
a  few  thousand  out  of  the  vast  millions  of 
Hindus  were  in  the  slightest  degree  interested. 
In  the  civil  service  there  were  signs  of  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  proposals  as  too  radi- 
cal and  as  likely  to  return  undesirable  mem- 
bers. It  was  said  that  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors did  not  want  any  Councils.  The  presence 
of  Indian  members  in  the  Provincial  Councils 
was  also  condemned  by  many.  At  first  the  re- 
port was  circulated  that  the  government  was 
disinclined  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Moslems 
as  to  a  separate  electorate,  etc.,  and  this  occa- 
sioned much  adverse  criticism  on  the  part  of 
the  Mohammedans  as  a  violation  of  pledges. 
Later,  however,  when  it  became  known  what  the 
government's  intentions  were,  the  Mohammedans 
were  fairly  well  satisfied.  On  the  other  hand 
the  eoncessions  to  the  Moslems  aroused  bitter 
oppositiw  from  the  HinduB. 


On  November  16  the  details  of  the  reform 
plans  were  published  and  the  rules  for 
putting  them  into  effect  were  issued.  The 
main  points  of  this  programme,  on  which 
the  government  of  India  and  the  Indian  Office 
had  been  engaged  for  the  past  three  years, 
were  as  follows:  The  Imperial  Viceroy's  Coun- 
cil was  to  have  US  members;  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Bengal,  61;  of  Madras,  48;  of  Bom- 
bay, 48 ;  of  the  I'nited  Provinces,  49 ;  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam,  43;  of  the  Punjab,  27;  of 
Burma,  18.  The  Viceroy's  Council  was  to  have 
an  official  majority  of  3  and  each  Provin- 
cial Council  a  non-official  majority  ranging  from 
14  in  Bengal  to  3  in  Burma,  Six  Moslems 
would  sit  in  the  first  Viceroy's  Council.  The 
membership  of  the  Councils  would  now  be  370 
instead  of  126,  and  the  elected  members  would 
number  135  instead  of  39.  The  oath  of  tU- 
legianee  was  required  of  members,  and  no  one 
was  to  be  eligible  if  the  Imperial  or  Provincial 
government  objected  to  him.  The  powers  of  the 
Councils  were  greatly  enlarged  and  included  tho 
right  to  ask  for  information  in  regard  to  ques- 
tions of  public  interest,  to  discuss  such  ques- 
tions and  to  discuss  the  annual  financial  meas- 
ures and  move  resolutions  in  regard  to  them. 
The  Moslem  sentiment  was  prevailingly  favor- 
able to  the  plan  as  announced.  The  Aga  Khan* 
president  of  the  AIMndia  Moslem  League,  de- 
clared that  the  measure  was  a  fulfillment  of 
the  government's  pledges  and  vent  far  ahead 
of  the  earlier  plans  and  that  he  would  urge  aJl 
Moslems  loyally  to  accept  it  On  the  other  hand 
the  Hindu  papers  were  violently  against  the  re- 
forms. They  declared  that  the  provincial  non- 
official  majorities  were  a  sham  and  they  con- 
demned the  Mohammedan  separate  electorate 
and  special  representation.  Extremists  went  so 
far  oa  to  urge  a  boycott  of  the  reform  measure. 
On  the  whole  conservative  opinion  inclined  to  a 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  reform  scheme. 
Although  some  regarded  it  as  too  radical  and  as 
designed  to  bestow  parliamentary  institutions 
upon  India  before  it  was  fit  for  them,  the  friends 
of  the  measure  and  the  public  generally  saw  in 
it  only  a  step  toward  the  political  education 
of  the  natives.  Lord  Morley  expressly  dis- 
claimed any  idea  of  thrusting  parliamentary  in- 
stitutions upon  the  natives  or  even  of  directly 
leading  the  way  toward  them. 

National  Unbebt.  The  disturbances  which 
had  been  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  year  1908, 
including   anarchists*    plots,  bbmb-throwings, 

seditious  speeches  and  publications,  continued 
at  intervals  during  1900.  A  religious  riot  oc- 
curred near  Calcutta  in  January  in  which  Hin- 
dus and  Moslems  attacked  each  other  and  many 
were  injured.  Arrests  for  sedition  under  the 
British  Indian  Penal  Code  continued  to  be  made 
on  account  of  the  seditious  writings  and 
speeches  of  newspaper  editors  and  menmers  of 
Nationalist  organizations.  On  January  19  the 
government  sentenced  three  journalists  for  sedi- 
tion in  the  press  inciting  to  murder.  On  Feb- 
ruary 10  the  public  prosecutor  at  Alipur  was 
murdered.  At  the  same  time  students  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  Kolhapur  for 
inciting  to  murder,  and  a  bomb-throwing  case 
occurred  at  Calcutta.  Nevertheless  conditions 
seemed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  somewhat 
quieter  on  the  whole  than  in  1908,  This  was 
attributed  in  part  to  the  reform  proposals  and 
in  part  to  the  strictness  of  the  government 
ia  deporting  agitators  at  the  cU«e  of  1908. 
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The  goTenunent  showed  on  the  whole  a  firmer 
policy,  as  iliustrated  in  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Norman  Baker  aa  Lieutenant-Governor.  In 
Bombay  the  organization  known  as  Samitis  or 
National  Volunteers  was  rapidly  declining. 
The  spirit  of  anarchism,  however,  was  still  rife 
and  evidences  were  frequent  of  secret  revolu- 
tionary organizations,  with  anarchist  pro- 
grammes framed  on  the  model  of  Russian  bo- 
nietiea,  which  trained  young  men  to  deeds  of 
violence,  such  as  the  murder  of  the  Alipur 
prosecutor  above  mentioned.  The  high-caste 
Hindus  were  said  to  be  in  sympathy  with  this 
movement  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  aid  in  its  suppres- 
sion. ' 

The  revolutionary  propaganda,  in  both  India 
and  Great  Britain,  resulted  in  criminal  attempts 
and  in  some  serious  crimes.  The  most  con- 
spicuouB  of  the  latter  was  the  murder  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sir  W.  H.  Curzon-Wyllie  (q.  v.) 
Political  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  This  murder,  which  occurred  after  a 
reception  of  the  National  Indian  Association  in 
London,  was  committed  by  an  Indian  student 
who  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  se- 
ditious element.  It  was  essentially  a  political 
mul-der  and  clearly  traceable  to  the  seditious 
agitation  in  England.  For  many  months  past 
the  advocates  of  violence  had  been  active  among 
the  young  Indians  sent  to  Great  Britain  for 
study.  Their  spirit  was  well  illustrated  by  a 
paper  published  by  Mr.  Krishna varma  called 
the  Indian  Sociologist,  which  had  openly  advo- 
cated political  assassination.  Colonel  WylHe  was 
the  friend  and  benefactor  of  young  Indian  stu- 
dents. He  had  written  a  friendly  letter  to  the 
assassin,  inviting  him  to  visit  him.  Prominent 
Indians  expressed  great  horror  at  the  crime. 
Measures  were  urged  in  the  press  and  Parlia- 
ment for  a  stricter  supervision  of  the  Indian 
students  in  England.  In  India  a  great  many 
writers  and  speakers  urged  a  programme  of 

passive  resistance,"  apparently  with  no  spe- 
cific object  and  expressive  merely  of  a  general 
hatred  of  England.  The  anniversary  of  the 
Iwycott  in  India  passed  off  without  any  serious 
disturbance.  There  were  signs  of  a  more  severe 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  government 
as  well  as  in  the  Provincial  administrations,  and 
this,  In  addition  to  the  reform  proposals,  tended 
to  prevent  violence. 

On  the  northwestern  frontier  a  raid  oc- 
curred which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  the 
chief  raider  and  the  capture  of  six  of  his 
men  in  January.  On  February  18  a  serious 
riot  occurred  near  Guntur  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras,  resulting  in  the  stoning  of  the  police 
by  a  mob  of  five  thousand  peop^.  Two  noters 
were  killed  and  many  were  injured.  An  at- 
tempted bomb  outrage  occurred  at  Calcutta  in 
March,  aimed  at  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Presidency.  In  April  the  British  officer  in 
command  of  the  North  Waziriatan  militia 
was  wounded  by  a  Sepoy.  In  the  same 
month  thirty  or  forty  arrosts  were  made 
by  the  Gwalior  police  for  sedition  and  twelve 
native  soldiers  were  killed  by  outlaws.  A  small 
body  of  native  cavalry  was  attacked  in  Balu< 
chistut  in  May  and  three  men  were  killed  and 
one  wounded.  In  the  same  month  twenty-two 
out  of  the  thirty-fiix  Alipur  conspirators  were 
acquitted.  Of  the  remainder  two  were  sentenced 
to  death,  srven  to  transportation  fnr  life  and 
five  to  penal  servitude  fnr  varying  terms.  In 
the  same  month  nine  Indiana  were  deported 


from  England  by  ihe  gOTernment.  This  caused 
a  protest  in  Parliament  and  a  demand  for  their 
release,  which  was  refused.  There  was  some 
trouble  early  in  June  on  the  Afghan  border  in 
the  Zhob  valley.  In  July  an  attempt  to  revise  the 
boycott  led  to  the  enforcement  of  repressive  meas- 
ures in  Bengal.  In  August,  of  the  thirty-nine 
persons  arrested  in  Gwalior  in  April,  four  were 
acquitted,  two  pardoned  and  the  rest  sentenced 
to  varying  terms  of  imprisonment.  At  the  close 
of  September  a  summary  of  crimes  committed 
during  the  previous  year  showed  that  there  were 
329  murders  during  that  period  and  that  only 
eighty  of  the  criminals  had  been  brought  to 
justice.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on 
the  life  of  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Minto,  during  his 
tour  of  the  country  in  November,  but  In  general 
lie  was  received,  outwardly  at  least,  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Lord  Kitcbbneb's  Aduinistbation.  Lord 
Kitchener's  work  of  military  reorganization  was 
practically  completed  in  1009.  In  the  spring  he 

announced  the  results,  saying  that  at  present 
nine  infantry  divisions  and  eight  cavalry  brig- 
ades could  be  mobilized  with  unprecedented 
rapidity.  The  work  of  equipping  the  artillerj 
with  quick-firing  guns  and  the  troops  with  new 
rifles  was,  he  said,  now  practically  complete. 
He  also  declared  that  guns,  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion could  now  be  produced  in  India  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  meet  the  demands.  In  gen- 
eral the  effect  of  his  changes  had  been  to  increase 
the  pay  and  lower  the  cost  of  the  army.  On  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  his  eastern  trip  (Sep- 
tember 12),  a  banquet  was  tendered  him  and 
high  tributes  were  paid  to  his  military  adminis- 
tration. 

Lord  Minto  declared  that  as  a  result  of 
his  plan  of  decentralization  he  had  left  the 
army  administration  on  a  sound  footing,  with 
better  paid  and  better  disciplined  troops.  The 
press  commented  on  the  tendency  of  those  who 
had  criticised  his  plans  at  the  beginning  to  be- 
come sincere  admirers  of  his  work  as  it  pro- 
gressed. He  was  praised,  not  only  for  his  military 
skill,  but  for  his  statesmanship,  which  had  pro- 
moted friendly  relations  with  the  neighboring 
states.  As  to  the  efliciency  of  the  army,  it  was 
said  that  it  could  now  perform  any  task  with 
double  the  numbers  and  with  greater  rapidity 
than  ever  before.  A  circular  letter  issued  by 
Lord  Kitchener  drew  attention  to  the  improved 
health  of  the  troops  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
death  rate  of  the  British  troops  in  India,  which 
between  1894  and  1903  was  17.13,  was  in  1908 
0  per  thousand,  and  during  the  some  interval 
the  number  of  those  who  were  constantly  sick 
in  hospitals  fell  from  5384  to  3139.  During 
the  same  period  the  death  rate  in  the  Indian 
army  fell  from  11.33  to  7.41  per  thousand  and 
the  numbers  of  the  sick  in  hospitals  declined 
from  3721  to  2749. 

Otheb  Events.  Early  in  the  year  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  results  of  the  plague  during  1908 
were  published.  These  showed  that  148,700 
deaths  from  the  plague  had  occurred  in  that 
year,  as  compared  with  1,316,000  in  1907  and 
358,700  in  1906.  The  Congress  of  Tropical  15is- 
eases  was  opened  at  Bombay  on  February  22. 
comprising,  besides  the  leading  medical  men  of 
India,  representatives  from  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines and  England.  The  IX-centralization  Com- 
mittee issued  its  report  on  February  27.  Among 
other  points  it  endorsed  the  Morley  scheme  in 
rogard  tn  the  creation  of  Executive  Councils  in 
the  Provinces  and  the  increase  of  the  Bombay 
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and  Madras  Executive  Councils.  It  favored  also 
a  gradual  and  cautious  provision  for  local  vil- 
lage councils.  A  Hindu  native  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  in  March. 
He  was  a  barrister  in  large  practice  named 
Satyendra  Sinha.  The  budget  for  1009-10  was 
presented  on  March  21.  The  estimated  revenue 
was  d^73,750,900,  and  the  estimated  expenditure 
£73,520,000,  showing  a  decrease  of  net  rev- 
enue from  1908-0  of  £3,810,300  and  an  increase 
of  expenditure  of  £481,700.  The  deficit  was  ex- 
plained by  the  famine,  the  high  prices  and  the 
bad  state  of  trade.  The  corner-atone  of  the  new 
(Canning)  collwe  at  Lucknow  was  laid  in  April. 
Its  chief  benefactor  was  the  Maharajah  of 
Bairam.  It  was  expected  to  be  the  best  equipped 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Province.  A 
large  native  meeting  was  held  at  Bombay  on 
September  14  to  protest  against  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa.  It  re- 
solved to  petition  the  Imperial  government 
against  this  practice  and  against  the  recruiting 
of  labor.  It  described  the  hardshiiHi  entailed 
by  the  practice  of  deportation.  There  was  also 
a  meeting  of  leading  Indians  at  Madras  to  pro- 
test against  the  continued  ill-treatment  of  the 
Indians  in  South  Africa.  The  Malaria  Con- 
ference was  heid  at  Simla  in  the  middle  of 
October.  It  was  attended  by  forty  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  India.  It  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  ten  years  the  deaths 
from  this  cause  number  four  and  one-half 
millions  and  that  during  the  last  year  alone 
flvo  and  one-half  million  deaths  had  occurred. 

INDIA,  PoBTUQUESE.  See  Pobtuouese  In- 
dia. 

INDIANA.  One  of  the  North  Central  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States.  It  has  a  total 
area  of  36,684  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1000,  according  to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in 
that  year,  was  2,808,115. 

MiNEUL  Pboduction.  Indiana  ranks  ninth 
amcmg  the  States  producing  petroleum.  In  1007 
its  rank  was  eighth,  in  190S  it  was  surpassed 
by  Louisiana.  There  were  produced  in 
11)08  3,283,629  barrels,  valued  at  $3,203.- 
883,  as  compared  with  a  production  in  1907 
of  5.128,037  barrels,  valued  at  $4,536,030.  Tliere 
were  in  1908  402  wells  in  the  State,  of  which 
82  were  dry  and  320  productive.  The  decrease 
In  the  production  of  the  Indiana  oil  ftelda  in  the 
last  few  years  has  been  the  result  of  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  Illinois  fields.  These  attracted 
many  Indiana  operators.  The  coal  production 
of  the  State  has  shown  a  steady  increase  in  re- 
cent years,  although  the  production  of  1908 
was  about  12  per  cent,  less  than  1907.  This 
was  the  result  largely  of  the  financial  depres- 
sion. In  1908  there  were  produced  in  the  State 
12,314.800  short  tons,  with  a  spot  value  of  $13,- 
084,207.  In  1007  the  production  was  13,985.713 
short  tons,  valued  at  $15,114,300.  In  April 
and  May  there  was  a  suspension  of  operations 
pending  an  adjustment  of  the  wage  scale.  After 
the  suspension  mining  operations  were  resumed 
under  a  new  agreement,  covering  a  period  of  two 
years  or  until  April  1,  1910.  The  total  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  State  in 
1008  was  18,380,  as  compared  with  21,022  in 
1007.  There  were  killed  in  the  coal  mines  of 
the  State  in  1908.  45  men,  while  830  were  in- 
jured. A  considerable  amount  of  coke  is  manu- 
factured. The  clay  products  of  the  State  in 
1908  were  valued  at  $0,740,167,  ns  compared 
with  $6,858,024  in  1907.    In  the  production  of 


Portland  cement  the  State  ranks  flrst,  being 
surpassed  only  by  Pennsylvania,  There  were 
produced  in  1008,  6,478,165  barrels,  valued  at 
$5,386,563,  as  compared  with  3,782,841  barrels  in 
1007  with  a  value  of  $4,757,860.  The  State  has 
grown  rapidly  in  the  production  of  this  com- 
modity. The  State  ranks  first  in  the  production 
of  lime.  There  were  produced  in  1908,  95,988 
short  tons,  as  compared  with  107,964  short  tons 
in  1907.  The  stone  products  are  also  of 
great  value.  In  1908  they  were  valued  at  $3,* 
646,603,  aa  compared  with  $3,639,651  in  1907. 
Other  mineral  products  of  the  State  are  coal 
products,  including  coal  tar,  illuminating  gaa, 
etc.,  pyrite  and  oU  stones.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  products  of  the  State  for  1008  was 
$37,295,494,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
product  in  1907  of  $39,141,217. 

The  chief  influences  that  have  affected  the 
coal-mining  industry  of  the  State  has  been  the 
increased  use  of  oil  and  gas  for  fuel  and  also 
the  use  of  coke  or  of  lilastern  coals,  which  fol- 
lowed the  agitation  in  r^rd  to  the  suppression 
of  smoke.  As  a  result  there  was  a  decreased 
production  in  1000. 

AOBICULTUKE  AND  STOCK  RaISINO.  The 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  chief  farm 
crops  in  1909,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  were 
as  follows:  Corn,  196,520,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $98,260,000,  from  4,913,000  acres;  winter 
wheat.  33,124,000  bushels,  valued  at  $36,436,- 
000,  from  2,165,000  acres;  oats,  55,510,000 
buahels,  valued  at  $21,049,000,  from  1,820.000 
acres;  barley,  212,000  bushels,  valued  at  $134,- 
000,  from  9000  acres;  rye.  940,000  bushels,  val- 
ued at  $696,000,  from  57,000  acres;  buckwheat, 
104.000  bushels,  valued  at  $82,000,  from  6000 
acres;  potatoes,  9,025.000  bushels,  valued  at 
$4,693,000,  from  95,000  acres;  hay,  3,080.000 
tons,  valued  at  $32,340,000,  from  2,200.000 
acres;  tobacco,  19,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $2,- 
000,000,  from  20,000  acres.  Winter  wheat  has 
varied  greatly  In  production  since  1900,  the 
banner  year  being  1006,  with  a  production  of 
48,080.925  busheU.  The  production  of  1909 
showed  a  marked  decrease  from  that  of  1908, 
which  was  45,169,000  bushels,  while  the  acreage 
decreased  from  2,721,000  acres  to  2,105,000 
acres  in  1909.  The  corn  crop  of  1909  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  that  of  1008,  which  was 
137,836,000  bushels,  and  the  acreage  increased 
from  4,670,000  to  4,913,000  in  1909.  The  hay 
crop  of  1909  showed  a  slight  decrease  over  that 
of  1008,  which  was  3.760,000  tons.  The  acreage 
decreased  from  2,500,000  acres  in  1908  to  2,- 
200,000  acres  in  1909.  The  production  of  to- 
bacco showed  a  remarkable  increase  in  1909, 
being  more  than  double  that  of  1908,  which  was 
8,715,000  pounds.  The  acreage  increased  from 
12,450  to  20,000.  The  number  of  farm  animals 
in  the  State  on  January  1,  1910,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Horses,  847.000;  mules,  94,000;  dairy 
cows,  687,000;  other  cattle,  1,020,000;  sheep, 
1,227,000;  swine,  2,678,000.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  wool  clipped  in  1900  was  6,220,800 
pounds. 

FisiiEFiES.  There  were  taken  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  State  in  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1908,  16.607,600  pounds,  valued  at  $223,150. 
The  most  important  were  mussel  shells,  of  which 
14.431,000  pounds  were  taken,  valued  at  $80,- 
800.  Next  in  point  of  value  were  pearls  and 
sluprs,  which  had  a  value  of  $73,760.  The  other 
fish  were  biifTalo,  German 'carp,  drum  or  sheeps- 
head,  lake  herring,  yellow  perch,  lake  trout  and 
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vhitefllBh.  There  were  873  fishermen  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  of  the  Rtate  and  113  wage-earning 
fishermen  were  employed.  Two  Teasels  were  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries,  valued  at  98700.  The 
caul  capital  invested  was  $4890. 

Education.  The  total  scliool  attendance  In 
the  State  in  the  school  year  1908-0  was  530,341, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  422,434. 
The  attendance  was  divided  as  follows:  White 
males,  261,988;  colored  males,  4884;  white  fe- 
males,  258,161 ;  colored  females,  6538.  The  at- 
tendance in  the  townships  of  the  State  was  281,< 
979,  in  the  towns,  62,407,  and  in  the  cities, 
175,955.    The  average  salary  of  teachers  per 

J rear  was  $471.04  for  male  teachers  and  $454.04 
or  female  teachers.   The  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation were  $14,504,543. 

FinANCB.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Btate  Treasurer  there  was  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1908  of 
$609,085.  The  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1909 
were  $4,937,817,  and  the  expenditures  werhe 
$5,016,626,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1909  of  $530,276.  The  chief  sources 
of  revenue  are  from  taxation.  The  chief  dis- 
bursements are  for  State  institutions,  officials 
and  employees.  The  bonded  debt  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1909   was  $1,510,163. 

Charities  and  CoBBEcnoits.  A  number  of 
excellent  laws  affecting  social  work  in  the  State 
were  enacted  the  legislature,  which  adjourned 
March  8,  1909.  Among  the  more  important  are 
tite  maternity  hospital  laws,  the  improved 
housing  act,  provisions  for  county  jail  super* 
vision,  public  pUygrounds,  and  medical  inspec- 
tion of  public  schools.  The  general  appropria- 
tlon  bill  also  carried  provisions  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  on  a  site  at  Rockville,  purchased  in 
1908,  and  for  the  Southeastern  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  under  construction  at  Madison.  Ap- 
propriations were  also  made  for  m  new  school 
tor  the  deaf  at  Indianapolis,  for  new  cottages 
at  the  Village  for  Epileptics,  and  for  an  addi- 
tional cotta^  for  feeble  minded  women  at  the 
School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children.  The  State 
institutions  include  the  Central  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
the  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  South- 
eastern Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Solders*  Home, 
Soldiers  and  Sailors*  Orphans'  Home,  School  for 
Feeble  Minded  Youth,  Villaae  for  Epileptiea, 
School  for  the  Deaf,  School  for  the  Bund,  and 
several  reformatories. 

Pounca  AifD  GovEBifMENT.  The  most  note- 
worthy event  in  the  political  history  of  Indiana 
was  that  connected  with  local  option  on  the 
saloon  question  by  means  of  election.  There 
had  existed  (and  still  exists)  a  law  called  the 
Moore  remonstrance  law,  by  which  a  majority 
of  voters  in  any  ward  or  township  may  re- 
monstrate against  the  issuance  of  licenses,  and 
the  county  commissioners  are  liound  to  heed  It 
and  refiue  all  licenses,  the  refusal  holding  good 
for  two  years.  The  burden  of  proof  that  a 
majority  of  voters  has  not  signed  the  remon- 
strance is  on  the  applicant  for  any  license.  In 
1908.  when  the  two  party  conventions  for  the 
election  of  members  for  the  legislature  and 
State  ofiices  were  held,  neither  platfrom  con- 
tained any  pronouncement  on  the  liquor  or 
saloon  question;  the  status  under  the  Moore 
remonstrance  law  and  under  the  Nicholson  law 
(which  contains  severe  restrictions  on  the 
Ueensing  and  conduct  of  saloons)  gave  general 


satisfaction,  ^)parently.  But  in  April  of  1008 
the  Republicans  held  their  State  eonventlon, 
and  a  county  option  planic  was  adopted  calling 
for  an  election,  on  petition,  in  any  county,  as 
to  the  licensing  of  saloons,  the  whole  county  to 
vote  as  a  unit  and  make  the  decision  for  that 
county.  The  Democratic  convention,  held  a 
week  earlier,  had  pronounced  for  a  similar  elee* 
tion,  but  making  the  ward  or  township  the 
unit  Both  pu-ttes  pledged  that  the  new  law 
should  in  no  wise  int^fere  either  with  the 
Nicholson  law  or  the  Moore  lemonstranoe  law. 
The  significance  as  to  the  latter  was  that  if 
any  umt  voted  "  wet,'*  the  Moore  remonstrance 
law  was  still  valid  to  oppose  saloon  licensing  if 
a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  township  or 
ward  should  sign  it.  In  October  of  1908, 
twenty-five  days  before  the  election  of  that  year 
should  be  held.  Governor  Hanly  called  in  special 
session  tiie  legislature,  which  bad  been  elected 
in  1906  without  reference  to  the  saloon  or 
liquor  question,  and  by  active  personal  work 
with  the  legislators  obtidned  the  passage  of  • 
county  option  law;  although  the  question  was 
then  pending  in  the  campaign.  The  election, 
which  came  on  November  3,  resulted  in  the 
Democrats  sweeping  the  State  (although  Taft 
received  a  majority),  electing  the  Governor, 
eleven  of  the  thirteen  Con^essmen,  and  the 
State  Legislature,  thus  electing  also  a  Demo- 
cratic United  States  Senator.  Under  this  cm- 
dition  it  was  felt  that  ward  and  township 
option  had  been  approved  by  the  people,  and  a 
bill  was  introduced  to  repeal  the  county  option 
law.  But  it  was  defeated  by  a  very  narrow 
majority.  Since  then  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  has  declared  the  county  option  law  to 
be  constitutionaL  So  county  option  is  the  law 
in  Indiana  until,  or  unless,  it  shall  be  repealed 
by  some  legislature,  as  may  be  done  at  any  sea- 
sfon  (the  sessions  are  biennial).  Meanwhile  an 
(Hganization  of  the  State  hotel  keepers  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  its  repeal  on  the  ground 
of^  unfairness,  holding  that  rural  sentiment  in 
a  county  should  not  compel  them  to  give  up 
the  sale  of  liquor  at  their  hotels  in  the  towns. 
Whatever  happens  to  it  there  is  no  disposition 
on  any  side  to  interfere  with  the  Nicholson 
(licensing)  law,  or  the  Moore  remonstrant 
law,  by  which  latter 'a  majority  of  voters  may 
at  any  time  declare  a  township  or  ward  "  dry  ** 
for  two  yean.  The  Anti-Saloon  League,  under 
whose  active  guidance  most  of  the  county  option 
election  laws  have  been  held,  has  now  declared 
for  State-wide  Prohibition  and  will  seek  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution  to  that 
end.  The  purpose  of  the  League  in  furthering 
county  option  was  unconcealed  as  being  the 
best  way  to  lead  up  to  State  Prohibition. 

During  the  year  a  remarkable  series  of  elec- 
tions was  carried  on,  as  a  result  of  which  64 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  had  voted  for  no- 
license  by  the  first  of  December.  On  January 
26  elections  were  held  in  four  counties,  Decatur, 
Putnam,  Tipton  and  Hamilton,  and  in  all  these 
the  no-license  vote  had  a  substantial  majority. 
On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  the  no-license 
party  won  the  greatest  victory  they  had  yet 
gained.  This  was  in  Randolph  county,  where 
there  was  a  majority  of  2470  for  no-license  in  a 
total  of  5152.  On  February  6,  Huntington, 
Park  and  Switzerland  counties  voted  on  the 
question  of  license,  and  in  each  the  temperance 
party  won  a  substantial  victory.  After  a  hard 
fought  struggle  the  no-Iiceuse  party  found  its 
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flnt  defeat  of  the  year  in  Wayne  county,  on 
"FtbnoTj  &t  where  the  vote  for  lioenn  exceeded 
tiiat  for  no-license  by  about  800.  On  February 
24,  howerer,  Morsan  county  voted  on  the  local 
option  law,  and  the  reeult  of  the  ballot  showed 
a  dry  Tietoiy  by  a  majority  of  105B.  The 
great  preponderance  of  temperance  sentiment  in 
the  rural  counties  was  again  shown  on  February 
86,  when  the  three  counties  of  Fayette,  Foun- 
tain and  Hendricks,  none  of  them  having  a 
«ity  of  any  considerable  size,  voted  no-license 
by  majorities  ranging  from  800  to  2000.  On 
March  23,  local  option  was  carried  la  Benton, 
Greene  and  IDont^nnery  oounties  1^  majoritlea 
ranging  from  900  to  2700.  On  the  26th  of  the 
fame  month  Elkhart  and  Orange  counties  voted 
for  no-license  by  majorities  of  1300  and  067. 
On  March  30,  Bartholomew,  Jennings  and  Ver- 
milion counties  voted  no-Iioense,  and  on  the  31st 
Henry  county  voted  for  no-license  by  a  majority 
of  2816.  One  of  the  hardest  fought  contests 
was  held  on  April  0,  in  Cass  and  Blackford 
«ounties,  and  both  were  carried  for  license  by 
■mall  majorities,  Blackford  by  about  200,  and 
Cass  by  less  than  SO.  White  and  Jackson 
oounties,  on  April  26,  both  joined  the  dry 
oolumn  as  a  result  of  the  election.  Jackson 
eontains  the  important  cit^  of  Seymour.  Four 
elections  were  held  on  April  30,  and  as  a  result 
three  counties,  Jefferson,  Martin  and  Washing- 
ton, voted  for  no-license,  and  Tippecanoe  voted 
for  license.  On  May  26  the  no-license  party 
won  the  elections  in  Crawford,  Owen  and  Madi- 
vm  counties  and  on  May  27  Laporte  county 
was  carried  for  license  by  a  majority  of  over 
4000.  floyd  county  was  c«.rried  for  license 
while  Harrieott  county  was  carried  for  no- 
license.  On  July  3  Porter  and  Valparaiso 
oounties  voted  for  license,  and  on  June  9  Clark 
county  also  voted  for  license.  On  August  24 
Union  county  was  added  to  the  dry  column, 
and  on  September  SO  Knox  county  voted  for 
license.  This  county  oontains  the  city  of  Vin- 
eennes,  which  voted  for  license  by  a  majority  of 
1709.  On  November  27  De  Kalb  county  de- 
dared  against  the  licensed  saloons,  making  a 
total  of  64  counties  in  the  Btate  under  no- 
lieenae,  with  six  counties  dry  by  remonstrance. 
By  December  16,  66  out  of  02  counties  had 
voted  "  dry,"  13  had  voted  "  wet."  and  13  had 
not  voted.  On  December  16  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  a  decision  declaring  the  county  op- 
tional law  constitutional,  two  of  the  five  judges 
joining  In  a  dissenting  opinion.  The  deciuon 
had  been  expected  duly  for  several  weeks,  and 
until  it  was  handed  down,  speculation  was  rife 
warding  it. 

On  January  10,  B.  F.  Shively  was  elected 
Senator  by  the  legislature  to  succeed  Senator 
^menway.  Senator  Shively,  a  Democrat,  was 
elected  as  a  result  of  the  Democratic  victory 
in  the  election  of  November,  1D08.  His  op> 
pcmentB  for  the  Senate  were  John  W.  Kern,  the 
Dttoiocratio  nominee  for  Vice-President,  and  L. 
Ert  Slack.  It  was  charged  that  Shively's  elec- 
tion was  the  result  of  a  combination  between 
the  temperance  and  brewery  elements.  The 
Republican  minority  in  the  legislature  unan- 
imously nominated  Senator  Hemenway  to 
succeed  himself  in  the  Senate.  On  August  6, 
the  first  election  of  candidates  under  the  new 
direct  primary  law  of  the  State  was  held  in 
Indianapolis.  But  before  the  polls  opened  the 
Circuit  Court  issued  an  injunction  against  the 
deatmotion  of  the  ballots,  and  this  order  to 


preserve  them,  so  that  if  frauds  were  com- 
mitted they  might  be  investigated,  is  said  to 
have  stopped  whatever  frauds  had  been  con- 
templated. While  the  voting  was  in  progress 
the  State  chairmen  of  both  parties,  and  many 
of  the  leading  business  men,  denounced  the 
primary  law  and  steps  were  taken  to  have  it 
repealed  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
As  a  result  of  the  election,  Samuel  Lewis.  Shank 
defeated  Newton  W.  Harding  for  the  Republi- 
can mayoralty  nomination  by  a  large  majority. 
Charles  A.  Gauss  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats. In  the  elections  held  on  November  2  Uia 
Sepublieani  carried  Indianapolis,  after  a  bard 
fought  battle,  in  which  the  brewery  and  saloon 
elements  supported  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Shank  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  Results 
throughout  the  State  showed  that  the  Republic 
cans  and  Democrats  received  about  an  even 
division  in  the  cities  of  secondary  importance. 
The  election  in  most  of  these  cities  was  on 
strict  party  lines,  although  the  wet  and  dry 
issue  appeared  In  many  towns.  Among  the 
cities  that  voted  either  to  restore  the  saloons 
or  continue  them  in  operation  were  Munde, 
Lafayette,  Hartford  City,  Evansville,  Val- 
paraiso,  mebigan  City  and  Terre  Haute. 
Howard  and  Putnam  counties  (Kokomo  and 
Greencastle,  county  seats)  voted  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  South  Bend  issue 
was  not  on  the  abolition  of  the  saloons,  but  on 
their  better  regulation.  The  Democrats  elected 
Charles  F.  Goetz  mayor  upon  a  platform  of 
good  government,  which  had  for  Its  chief  aim 
the  overthrow  of  the  *'wide  open  town"  rSglme 
which  has  existed  for  several  years. 

On  March  16  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
held  the  State  Anti-Trust  law  constitutionaL 
The  case  was  that  of  a  plumber  who  brought 
suit  against  three  firms  dealing  In  plumbers' 
supplies,  alleging  that  they  had  formed  a  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade,  and  had  adopted 
a  list  of  prices  at  which  they  sold  supplies  to 
non-members  which  were  from  30  to  76  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  charged  members  of  the 
combine.  The  court  decided  that  this  was  true 
and  ordered  the  illegal  agreement  dissolved^ 
The  Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  plumbers 
and  dealers  in  plumbers'  supplies  were  within 
the  law,  so  often  applied  to  railroads,  that  makes 
their  charges  for  property  and  services  subject 
to  regulation  and  control  by  law,  and  holds 
that  the  anti-trust  lew  is  valid.  The  business 
done  by  all  the  fire  insurance  oompantei 
throughout  the  State  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
still on  May  10,  as  a  result  of  the  suit  filed 
by  the  Attorney-General  to  prevent  combina- 
tions for  maintaining  the  rates  under  the  SO 
called  Dean  schedule. 

Othftb  Events.  On  April  30  the  State  was 
swept  by  the  severest  electrical  and  rain  storm 
that  bad  visited  it  for  years.  The  storm  was 
worst  in  the  northern  tier  of  counties,  althou^ 
it  extended  over  a  large  part  of  the  State  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Michigan.  Much  dam- 
age was  done  to  property,  and  several  persona 
were  injured.  The  wall  of  the  State  prison  was 
blown  down  and  the  Governor  ordered  out 
militia  to  guard  prisoners.  On  July  27  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  church  was  celebrated.  On 
September  10  the  cornerstone  of  the  State's 
first  tuberculosis  hospital  was  laid.  October  12 
United  States  District  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson 
ruled,  in  a  vigorous  oral  opinion,  against  the 
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right  claimed  by  the  government  to  take  the  medical  surveillance.  As  it  was  demonstrated 
owners  of  the  Indianapolis  Netoa  to  Washing-  that  the  wind  instruments  used  by  tbe  bc^ 
ton,  theia  to  be  tried  on  an  Indictment  for  libel  bands  in  the  schools  have  been  conducive  to  uie 
found  by  the  grand  jury  of  Uie  District  of  tliasemination  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  their  em- 
Columbia.  See  UKUED  &tATS8i  under  Admin-  ployment  has  been  temporarily  discontinued. 
iatration.  The  employment  bureau  organized  several  years 

LbgisutION.  Among  the  measures  enacted  ago  continues  its  good  work  in  encouraging  In- 
by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  noted  be-  dians  to  work  among  white  people  under  con- 
low:  A  measure  was  enacted  establishing  a  ditions  similar  to  those  confronting  white  work- 
maximum  passenger  rate  of  2  cents  a  mile  on  ingmen.  In  the  Southwest,  considerable  employ- 
railroads.  Laws  relating  to  tenement  houses  ment  had  thus  been  found  for  Indians  in 
were  amended,  and  amendments  were  made  to  connection  with  various  projects  of  the  Southern 
the  laws  governing  elections.  Provisions  were  Pacific  Railway,  which  conceded  to  its  Indian 
made  for  public  playgrounds  in  the  cities,  and  employees  free  transportation.  The  rigorous  in- 
the  statute  relating  to  sanitation  and  methods  terpretation  of  the  rate  law  by  the  Interstata 
in  the  shops  of  food  producers  was  amended.  Commerce  Commission  and  the  financial  crisis 

Oeticebs:  Governor,  Thomas  R.  Marshall;  combined  to  diminish  the  success  of  the  employ- 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Frank  J.  Hall ;  Secretary  ment  bureau's  efforts ;  nevertheless  the  net  earn- 
of  State,  Fred  A.  Sims;  Treasurer,  Oscar  Had-  ings  of  a  large  number  of  Pima  and  Papago 
ley;  Auditor,  John  C.  Billheimer;  Attorney-  navviea  amounted  to  $8,382.26.  The  Apache 
General,  James  Bingham;  Adjutant-General,  employed  on  the  Roosevelt  reclamation  project 
Oran  Perry;  Superintendent  of  Education,  R.  J.  earned  as  muoh  as  $34,000.  The  sheep  industry 
Al^ — all  Republicans  except  Marshall,  Aley  lias  kept  tbe  Navaho  busy  at  home  and  yielded 
and  Hall,  Democrats.  profitable  occupation  to  the  Pueblo  Indians.  In 

JCDICZABT.   Supreme  Court:     Chief  Jostioe,  southern   California,  the  superintendent  of  a 

John  V.  Hadley;  Justices,  Quincy  A.  Myera,  great  reclamation  enterprise   found  his  500  In- 

James  H.  Jordan,  Leander  J.  Monks,  Oscar  H.  dian  laborers  extremely  satisfactory.    He  found 

Montgomery;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  Edward  V.  tliem  tlioroughly  acclimated  to  the  desert  and 

Fitzpatrick — all  Republicans.  working  at  ease  under  a  temperature  of  120 

Tlie  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed  degrees;  indeed,  their  services  seem  to  be  indis- 

of  27  Republicans  and  23  Democrats  in  the  pensable  to  the  successful  execution  of  the  un- 

Senate,  and  40  Republicans  and  (10  Democrats  oertoking.    At  Fort  Belknap,  the  Indians  are 

in  the  House.   The  State  representatives  in  engaged  in  raising  crops  which  will  prepare  the 

Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Congress  ground  for  sugar  beets  next  year.    An  act 

of  the  article  UxnxD  States.  Congress  has  given  them  ^rmission  to  lease 

INDIANA  TTNIVIEIlSrrT.   An  institution  their  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets, 

of  higher  learning  at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  founded  f  ,  \,    experiment  thus  begun  will  presumably 

in  1820.    There  were  in  1908-9  2470  students,  fo"owed  by  corresponding  enterprises  on  other 

with  83  members  of  the  faculty.    The  number  reaeTynUonB.  Some  progress  has  also  been  made 

of  volumes  in  the  library  is  70,800.    The  pro-  "8                   self-supporting  farmers, 

ductive   funds   of  the  Unlvfersitv   amount  to  f Jl^eiJ  c^ops  while 

about  $890,000,  with  a  total  incbme  of  $236,-  rr^,.*^®  T  «        uT*"®  suppressing 

657.    The  president  is  William  L.  Bryan,  Ph.  D,  t^e  liquor  traffic  is  beinpr  pursued  with  consid- 

D                                           J    >         t  erable  success.    A  special  officer,  William  B. 

.  „             ,              „     ,  Johnson,  seized  and  destroyed  large  quantities 

INDIAN  EDUCATION.    See  Indians.  of  ardent  spirits  and  wine  import^  for  Indian 

INDIANS.    The    session    of    the    Sixtieth  consumption.   Numerous  arrests  were  made,  and 

Congress  led  to  the  enactment  of  several  im-  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  established  the 

portant  laws  relating  to  the  Indians.    In  that  illegality  of  introducing  liquor  upon  Lldisa 

part    of    Oklahoma    occupied    by    the    Five  allotments. 

Civilized  Tribes  the  lands  of  all  intermarried  in  the  matter  of  education,  it  is  encourainng 

whitM,  all  freedmen,  and  all  mixed  bloods  with  to  note  that  67  district  schools  in  the  United 

less  than  half  Indian  blood  have  l»en  set  ab-  States  are  known  to  have  admitted  Indian  chil- 

BOlutely  free,  while  the  homesteads  of  full-  dren  on  equal  terms  with  white  children  and 

bloods  and  of  mixed  bloods  with  as  much  as  without  cost  to  the  Federal  government.  The 

half  Indian  blood  are  to  remain  inalienable  till  total  number  of  Indian  children  enrolled  in  all 

April  26,  1931.    Another  act  authorized  the  cut-  schools,  whether  conducted  bv  missions  theaov- 

ting  of  timber  and  manufacture  of  lumber  on  ernment  or  otherwise,  was  25,777  with  an  aver- 

the  Menominee  Reservation,  Wisconsin,  while  age  attendance  of  21,807.    In  pursuance  of  the 

still  another  eliminated  the  dilliculties  in  the  Commissioner's  policy,  the  number  of  day  schools 

clearing  of  titles  to  Indian  lands.  has  been  increased  "from  138  to  167.    Alt  the 


In  oonjnnction  ^tb  the  Smithsonian  Inatitu-  energies  of  the  Commissioner,  as  well  as  of 


Among  403  Menominee  examined,  only  78.5  them  on  leaving  school.  Thus,  in  the  Mount 
per  cent,  were  found  free  of  aU  suspicion  of  Pleasant  school,  pupils  are  drilled  in  the  culti- 


-       —  —  teaching  

cent.    These  figures  corroborate  the  belief  that  fruit  growing.    Every  attempt  is  likewise  made 

tuberculosis  is  the  greatest  single  menace  to  the  to  foster  and  direct  the  natural  endowments 

Indian  race.    To  combat  the  disease,  the  Com-  of  Indian  children  in  the  line  of  art  industry 

missioner  «8tablished  sanitarium  camps,  en-  by  developing  their  sense  for  color  schemes  and 

abling  the  inmates  to  live  In  the  open  air  under  designing. 
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INDO-GEINA,  Fbevch.  See  FmrcH  Inno-  tions  of  tbe  Pedenatioa  to  be  beyond  tiie  oonrt's 

China.  power. 

rUTTTCTIOH    HOTOB.     See    Dtnauo-  Justice  V«i  Orsdel,  while  concurring  in  the 

Ei-ECTBio  Machinebt  above  conclusion,  did  so  only  after  a  somewhat 

INDUSTBIAL      ABBITBATION      AlTD  Ji*^*^^"?!      r*f?"i°?-    He  strongly  unheld 

CONCILIATION.  See  Aubiteation  and  Con-  *^L^!?^.J^^^^;w  ?nJvSK«flv'*^J 
mi  rnAnf   Tw  tthivtit  uion  or  auy  number  of  men  individually  or 

^t^^'.^^^^  «™,««™™.  r,  collectively  to  agree  not  to  patronize  a  certain 
INITIATIVE  AND  BEFEBENDUM.  See  person  or  corporation;  but  he  condemned  the 
Slbotobal  Rebvbk.  secondary  boycott,  that  ia,  a  conspiracy  to  in- 
ZNJtnrCTIONS.  The  chief  injunction  pro-  jure  by  threats  and  coercion  tbe  property  rights 
eeedingB  ci  the  year  were  those  growing  out  of  of  another.  He  held  even  that  the  jpubllcation  of 
the  injunction  secured  in  December,  1907,  and  an  unfair  list  was  clearly  within  the  rights 
March,  1008,  by  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range  of  tbe  appellants,  "but  as  soon  aa  Xty  threats 
Company  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Bis-  or  coercion  they  attempted  to  prevent  others 
trict  of  Columbia  against  the  officers  and  mem-  from  patronizing  a  person  whose  name  appears 
tiers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Late  on  tbe  list,  it  then  becomes  an  unlawful  con- 
In  December,  1008,  President  Qompers,  Vice-  spiracy."  He  therefore  held  the  original  very 
President  Mitchell  and  Secretary  Morrison  of  broad  and  all-inclusive  injunction  to  be  a  vio- 
the  Federation  had  been  convicted  by  that  court  l&tion  of  constitutional  rights,  but  concurred  in 
<A  violating  tbe  injunction,  Justice  Wright  a  modified  injunction  restraining  acts  done  in 
rendering  the  decisioB,  and  had  been  sentenced  furtherance  of  the  boycott, 
to  imprisonment  for  one  year,  nine  months  and  Chief  Justice  Shephard  in  a  dissenting  opin- 
six  months  respectively.  In  that  ease,  at  which  ion  held  that,  although  a  conspiracy  hM  been 
Alton  B.  Parker  appeared  for  the  defendants,  properly  defined  by  his  colleagues,  yet  a  group 
the  latter  had  taken  the  position  that  tlie  orig-  of  employees  had  an  undoubted  right  to  present 
inal  injunction  was  wrongly  granted,  being  their  cause  to  the  public  in  papers  and  circulars, 
an  infringement  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and  so  long  &s  there  was  no  attempt  at  coercion; 
freo  press,  and  therefore  in  excess  of  the  power  that  any  number  of  persons  may  refuse  patron- 
of  the  court  issuing  it;  that  therefore  a  viola-  age,  and  that  therefore  only  to  the  limited  extent 
tion  of  the  injunction  could  not  be  adjudged  a  that  members  of  the  Federation  had  conspired 
contempt  of  eourt  as  shown  by  the  citation  of  to  threaten  or  coerce  others  to  do  so,  oouU  he 
numerous  judicial  opinions;  but  that  they  recog-  concur  in  tbe  modified  decree;  and  thai  the  in- 
nized  that  disobeying  the  order  was  done  at  elusion  of  the  Rucks  Company  in  the  "  Unfair  ** 
their  peril,  though  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  list  cannot  be  restrained,  as  such  publication  is 
personal  freedom  in  order  to  secure  a  determi-  protected  by  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  free- 
nation  of  the  rights  of  speech  and  press  to  be  dom  of  the  press;  any  damages  so  inflicted,  he 
enjoyed  by  union  labor.  Justice  Wright  having  held,  must  be  recovered  by  action  for  damages 
upheld  the  injunction  and  severely  sentenced  ita  and  by  criminal  prosecution.  On  this  latter 
Tlolators,  there  were  two  issues  before  the  labor  point  Justice  Van  Orsdel  had  stated  that,  while 
leaders;  first  an  appeal  to  determine  the  legality  there  was  nothing  complained  of  in  this  case  for 
of  the  original  injunction,  and  secondly  an  ap-  which  there  was  provided  a  specific  legal  remedy, 
peal  from  the  sentences  in  the  contempt  pro-  yet  sufficient  excuse  for  equity  jurisdiction  ex- 
ceedings.  In  order  to  take  these  matters  to  isted  in  the  inadequacy  of  such  remedies  to 
higher  courts,  the  executive  council  of  the  Fed-  prevent  irreparable  injury  and  a  multiplicity  of 
eration  on  January  18,  1009,  issued  an  appeal  suits.  The  officers  of  the  Federation  protested 
for  funds  to  organized  labor,  its  friends  and  that  there  had  been  no  conspiracy  to  coerce,  and 
i^onpathizers.  that  therefore  the  decision  had  been  made  on 
On  March  II  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  an  error  of  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bucks 
Distelet  of  Columbia,  to  which  these  matters  Stove  and  Range  Company  filed  suit  in  the 
had  been  taken,  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  have  the 
rendered  a  decision  sustaining  the  rightfulness  modifications  of  the  original  injunction  re- 
ci  the  original  injunction,  but  greatly  reducing  moved  on  the  ground  that  the  modified  injnno- 
its  extent.  The  validity  of  the  injunction  in-  tion  was  too  limited  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
Tolved  the  definition  of  a  boycott  (q.  v.),  for  it  sought. 

-was  to  restrain  an  alleged  boycott  that  the  order  The  appeal  from  the  decinion  of  the  Supreme 

was  originally  issued.    Justice  Kobb,  who  ren-  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  rendered  by 

dered  the  majority  opinion,  reviewed  at  length  Juntice  Wright  in  the  contempt  proceedings, 

the  facte  in  the  case  and  rited  numerous  opinions  taken  before  the  same  court,  was  decided  on 

to  establish  the  nature  of  a  boycott  aa  "  a  com-  November  2.  The  court  was  again  divided.  Jus- 

bination  to  harm  a  person  by  coercing  others  to  tices  Van  Orsdel  and  Rohh,  holding  the  proceed- 

harm  him."   The  combination  in  this  case  was  ings  to  be  criminal,  refused  to  take  cognizance 

declared  to  constitute  a  boycott  so  defined  and  of  any  points  except  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 

therefore  an  illegal  restraint  of  trade.     The  the  labor  leaders  with  reference  to  disobedience 

opinion  pointed  out  that  while  the  courts  have  to  the  original  injunction.    On  this  ground  the 

refused  to  enjoin  the  publication  of  a  libel,  they  judgment  was  affirmed.    While  regretting  the 

have  freely  enjoined  both  written  and  oral  utter-  severity  of  the  imprisonment  sentences,  they  held 

anoes  constituting  the  means  of  carrying  out  an  that  the  affirmation  of  that  judgment  was  nec- 

unlawful  combination.    The  court  therefore  up-  ensary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  position 

held  the  lawfulness  of  the  injunction  in  so  far  of  the  courts  as  organs  of  government.  Justice 

as  it  prohibited  tlie  inclusion  of  the  Bucks  Com-  Van  Orsdel  said :    "  If  a  citizen,  though  he  may 

pany  in  the  "Unfair"  or  "We  don't  patron-  honestly  believe  that  his  rights  have' been  in- 

ize"  lists  of  the  Federationist,  and  any  other  vadod,  may  elect  when,  and  to  what  extent,  he 

official  utterance  macle  "in  furtherance,  of  the  will  obey  the    mandstes  of  the  court  and  the 

boycott";  but  the  decision  declared  any  addi-  requirements  of  the  law  aa  interpreted  by  the 

tional  interference  with  the  business  or  publica-  court,  instead  of  pursuing  the  orderly  course  of 
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appeal,  not  only  thd  court*,  bat  gonnimeiit  tember  80,  1907,  ai  14,808  of  wbieh  snm- 

itsell,  would  become  powerleaa,  and  society  would  ber  438  are  criminals.    In    1000    a  build- 

■oon  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  anarchy."  ing  was  begun  for  the  latter  class.  During 

Chief  Justice  Shep hard  again  dissented  on  the  1906-7  2014  new  patients  were  admitted.  See* 

ground  that  the  original  injunction  was  in  ex-  retary  Butler  of  Indiana  Board  of  State  Chari* 

cets  of  the  rightful  power  of  the  court  and  ties  reported  on  March  31,  1009,  4613  insane 

therefore  "  null  and  void,  because  opposed  to  the  patients  under  care,  an  increase  of  387  during 

constitutional  prohibition  of  any  aoridgment  of  the  previous  6  months,  335  being  temporarily 

the  freedom  oi  speech  and  of  the  press."  absent.    Secretary  Mastin,  in  the  first  annual 

On  November  29  sfplioation  was  made  by  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Vir- 

Mr.  Parker,  on  behalf  of  bis  clients,  Messrs.  ginia,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900, 

Gompera,  Mitchell,  and  Morrison,  lor  »  writ  of  gives  the  following  figures:    8536  patients  In 

certiorari,  bringing  the  contempt  proceedings  hospitals  for  the  insane  September  30,  1908;  ad< 

before  that  court  for  review.   Buch  a  writ  was  mitted  during  the  year,  1202;  remaining  Sep- 

S ranted  Deoember  6.   This  suit  and  that  of  the  teraber  30,  1009,  3043  patients.  Chairman  Blair 

ucks  Stove  and  Range  Company  were  still  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  of 

pending  at  the  end  of  the  year.  NorUi  Carolina  states  a  total  of  insane  under 

In  bis  annual  message  to  Congress,  President  care  November  30.  1008,  of  2208,  while  in  ad- 

Taft,  who  has  been  called  **  the  father  of  in-  dition  there  were  26  in  jails  and  162  in  county 

junction"  on  account  of  decisions  rendered  by  houses.    Secretary  Herring  of  the  Maryland 

nim  when  a  circuit  judge,  included  a  recom-  state  Commission  in  Lunacy  reveUs  in  his  re- 

mendation  that  legislation  be  enacted  defining  port  an  enrollment  of  3605  insane,  including 

tbe  rulec  of  procedure  of  Federal  courts  in  the  feeble-minded,  in  the  various  institutions,  of 

innanee  of  injunctions.    Buch  leiriilation  had  which  number  799  were  in  county  alms-uylums, 

been  promised  in  the  Republican  platform  upon  13S  in  alms-housee,  and  920  in  private  inetitn- 

whieh  President  Taft  was  elected.    The  Presi-  tions  on  November  30,  1008.    A  year  previous 

dent  declared  that  the  abuse  of  the  enjoining  the  total  was  3347,  and  1470  were  admitted 

power  of  the  courts  could  be  prevented  by  a  during  the  twelve  months.    A  practically  new 

law  forbidding  the  use  of  such  power  until  an  commission,    appointed    in    lOOS,    during  a 

oi^ortunity  to  be  heard  had  been  given  the  thorough  investigation  uncovered  abuses  in  the 

parties  to  be  enjoined.    He  thought  exception  treatment  of  the  insane  in  the  alms-houses  and 

should  be  made,  and  a  temporary  injunction  for  county  houses,  which  will  be  prranptly  corrected; 

seven  days  allowed,  where  it  can  be  shown  coun^  supervisors,  medical  societies  and  tbe 

any  delay  in  issuing  tbe  restraining  order  will  public  being  aroused  and  brought  into  line  to 

result  in  irreparable  injury.  agitate  for  complete  State  care.   President  Gd- 

As  at  the  previous  session,  the  labor  leaders  se*  gon  of  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of 

cured  the  introduction  in  Congress  in  December,  Columbia  shows  the  number  of  insane  at  the 

1304 


year 

 -  _  .  _,     v   o  B  •  —     —  were 

Junctions,  such  alleged  violation  not  having  been  Te-admiasions;  the  total  enrollment  being  1367 
committed  in  tbe  actual  presence  of  the  court;  on  June  30,  1908,  of  whom  7  were  on  parole, 
and  providing  that  the  judge  issuing  an  injuno-  Secretary  Graves  of  the  Illinois  State  Commis- 
tion  shall  not  be  qualified  to  try  those  accused  of  eioners  of  Public  Charities  reports  10,522  in- 
violating  it  See  Labob,  Amkbicau  Fedbbation  g^^e  gt^te  hospitals  on  July  1,  1009,  all 
or,  and  Botoott.  patients  formerly  in  alms-houses  having  been 

INBAlflTT.  Dr.  Copp,  secretary  to  the  Mass-  transferred  to  State  care.  Of  this  num^r  212 
achusetts  State  Board  of  Insanity,  reports  tbe  were  in  the  asylum  for  insane  criminals.  In 
number  of  Insane  as  11,644  on  October  1,  1008,  addition  to  those  enumerated,  526  were  on  pa^ 
besides  538  paroled  or  boarded  out,  showing  an  role,  and  18  were  temporarily  sbsfiit.  The  an- 
increase  of  776  for  the  year,  against  an  increase  nual  increase  is  about  800.  During  I909» 
of  397  the  previous  year.  Total  commitments,  tbe  efforts  of  13  years  enlmlnated  In  the 
including  195  vpluntory  admissions,  were  3196,  enactment  of  a  new  charities  administra- 
of  whom  2491  were  first  cases.  Alcohol  was  a  tion  law,  under  whose  terms  the  Insti- 
causative  factor  in  21.84  per  cent.  Secretary  tutions  were  named  State  Hospitals;  a  psyobo- 
Kellogg,  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  pathic  institute  with  director  and  staff  waa 
Charities,  reports  3603  patients  in  insane  in-  established;  employees,  except  superintendents, 
stitutions  September  30,  1908  (including  an  were  put  under  civil  service  regulations;  pro- 
estimated  300  among  the  town  poor).  vision  was  made  for  boarding  insane  in  private 
The  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities  showed  families;  after-care  waa  instituted;  inspection 
10,664  insane  enrolled  on  February  15,  1009,  and  licensing  of  private  hospitals  w«-e  provided; 
of  whom  466  were  absent  on  leave.  On  November  occupation  oi  inmates  was  Inaugnratea ;  confer- 
16,  1008,  an  increase  (rf  288  for  tbe  year  pre-  enoes  of  superintendents  with  the  Board  of 
Mding  is  shown  W  the  figures.  Chairman  Jones  Administration  and  the  Commission  was  author- 
of  Washington  State  Board  of  Control  stated  ized. 

on  September  30,  1908,  that  there  were  1855  President  Ferris  of  tbe  New  York  Commission 
insane  in  the  institutions,  against  1670  on  in  Lunacy  reports  31,641  committed  insane  on 
September  30,  1907.  In  the  former  year  813  September  30,  1909,  of  whom  1127  were  in  the 
were  admitted,  in  tbe  latter,  776;  of  these  totals  hospitals  for  criminal  insane,  and  1051  in  the 
8.3  per  cent,  and  7.4  per  cent,  respectively  22  licensed  private  houses.  The  net  increase 
were  of  alcoholic  orinn.  Secretary  Mitchell  for  the  year  in  the  16  public  hospitals  was 
of  the  Committee  on  Xunac^  of  the  Pennsyl-  1015.  in  private  bouses  15.  The  number  of  first 
vania  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  admissions  during  the  year  was  5146,  while  that 
Charities  In  the  report  for  1907,  published  in  of  relapsed  eases  was  1328,  making  a  total  of 
1900,  gives  tikb   number   of  insane  on  Sep-  6474  cases.   Fran  the  13  civil  public  hospitals 
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lfi24  patients  were  discharged  reoorered,  216  amp^ophUa,  the  vine-loving  pomace-fly,  is  f re- 
much  unproved,  901  improved}  while  2874  pa-  quently  found  feeding  on  table  fruits  such  as 
tiuit*  died.  (H  tiioee  admitted,  80  proved  to  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes  and  apples.  They 
be  mere  inebriates,  11  were  drag  habitute  and  also  feed  on  foul  decaying  substances,  uid  so 
S3  were  found  to  be  not  insane  under  the  may  deposit  pathogenic  germs  upon  fruits,  which 
statute.   Advantage  of  the  voluntary  admission  they  often  breed  in  as  well  as  feed  upon.  In 

Sroviaion  of  the  law  was  taken  by  94  persons.  Pittsburg,  in  September,  1008,  Dutton  secured 
'he  amount  appropriated  for  maintenance  in  cultures  from  pomace-ilies  found  in  a  garbage 
the  annual  bill  was  $4,848,046.  Upon  new  build-  can,  in  which  excreta,  had  been  thrown,  within 
in^  and  improvements,  exclusive  of  reappro-  100  feet  of  a  restaurant  where  hundreds  of  peo- 
priation  of  amounts  formerly  appropriated,  was  pis  dined  every  day.  Of  the  blue-bottle  or 
expended  $1,876,373.  The  annual  per  capita  green-bottle  Hiea  the  Ludlia  eaenr  is  the  com- 
oost  of  maintenance  (exclusive  of  charge  for  monest  and  most  likely  to  frequent  houses,  es* 
rent  of  buildings)  was  $186.67.  Delay  in  com-  peeially  before  rain.  Some  species  breed  on  meat, 
pletion  of  additions  causes  an  overcrowding  of  others  on  open  sores,  decayinj^  vegetable  material, 
over  2000  patients.  Creedmoor  Rifle  Range,  cow  manure  and  human  dejecta.  Their  habits 
covering  200  acres,  was  not  sold,  and  no  new  make  them  a  tangible. factor  in  the  dissemination 
site  on  Long  Island  was  obtained;  but  664  acres  of  typhoid  fever,  and  Sutton  has  observed  an  in- 
were  secured  in  Yorktown,  Westchester  county,  stance  in  which  several  members  of  a  family 
upon  which  a  hospital  for  2000  will  be  erected,  were  infected  through  the  agency  of  these  flies, 
commencing  in  1010.  Two  additional  sites  are  which  fed  upon  the  discharges  of  a  typhoid 
needed  at  once.  The  Psychiatric  Institute  of  patient  and  carried  the  infected  material  to  the 
the  Hospitals,  intimately  connected  with  Man-  food  used  by  the  honsebold.  House  ante  feed 
hattan  State  Hospital  on  Ward's  Island,  con-  on  all  sorts  of  waste  and  are  .found  about 
tinued  to  provide  courses  of  instrueUon  and  squalid  homes  in  great  numbers.  Three  varle- 
earry  on  research  and  laboratory  work;  its  IM-  ties  are  common:  The  little  red  ant  (Monomor- 
rector  continued  to  conduct  inter-hospital  con-  ium  pkaraonia  L.} ;  the  little  black  ant  {Mono- 
ferences  in  various  hospital  districts,  the  quar-  vwrium  minutum  Mayr) ;  and  the  pavement  ant 
terly  conferences  of  superintendents  with  the  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  {Tetramorium  cae»pi- 
Commission  were  held,  and  the  quarterly  BuUe-  turn  L.).  While  their  probable  connection  with 
tin  published.  A  statistician  pursued  his  work  the  spread  of  typhoid  has  not  been  scientifically 
on  tables  and  data  from  April  through  the  year.  proved,  their  habits  of  feeding  and  their  free 
The  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  access  to  the  family  food  in  undean  homes  make 
for  England  shows  that  there  were  known  to  it  probable  that  Vu^  oany  infection  in  some 
be  under  care  in  England  and  Wales  on  Janu-  instances  and  are  ther^ore  a  constant  memice. 
ary  1,  1909,  128,787  insane,  exceeding  by  2703  Cockroaches  are  among  the  commonest  and  most 
the  number  certified  a  year  ago.  The  average  offensive  insects  which  frequent  human  bablta- 
increase  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  2370  tiona.  The  American  roach  (Periplaneta  Ameri- 
persons.  The  increase  this  year  is  assigned  to  oana)  is  plentiful  in  the  United  States.  Do- 
the  rise  in  numbers  of  those  in  the  county  and  mestie  roaches  congregate  in  large  numbers  at 
borough  asylums.  In  the  Metropolitan  District  ni^t  and  feast  upon  almcwt  any  kind  of  food, 
asylums  only  227  new  cases  were  retained,  dead  animal  matter,  cereal  products,  leather. 
There  were  11,456  insane  In  the  or^nary  work-  cloth,  etc.  Their  omnivorous  habits  make  them 
houses  and  847  in  the  criminal  asylums  a  prolific  ftource  and  reac^  carrier  of  infectious 
(Broadmoor  and  Parkhurst).  The  number  diseases.  Engelmann  observed  that  this  Insect 
boarded  out  from  county  asylums  in  workhouses  may  carry  typhoid  from  the  source  of  infection 
was  103.  The  ratio  in  England  and  Wales  of  on  its  body  or  limbs  to  household  drinking  v^ 
insane  to  population  is  1  to  278,  as  compared  sets  or  even  into  food.  Dutton  accuses  the 
witih  the  ratio  of  1  to  450  in  the  United  States,  house  fiea  {PuUx  iritans  L.)  of  carrying  ty- 
and  1  to  284  in  New  York  State.  The  CommiS'  phoid  fever.  From  600  human  fleas  which  were 
sionM*s  advocate  the  provision  of  observation  allowed  to  suck  the  blood  of  typhoid  patients, 
wards,  reception  houses  and  mental  hospitals  into  he  secured  20  tsrphoid  cultures,  and  5  cultures 
which  the  insane  could  be  received  on  the  first  from  flSO  d(x  and  cat  fleas.  The  bedbug  (Oimea 
manifestation  of  derangement.  This  is  in  line  lectulariiu  L.)  is  found  in  all  sorts  of  dwellings, 
with  the  work  done  at  the  psychopathic  wards  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  while  its 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  and  Kings  County  Hospital,  food  is  normally  human  blood,  yet  it  may  sub- 
New  York  City,  and  Pavilion  F  of  Albany  Hos-  sist  for  a  time  on  other  substances.  The  bed- 
pital,  and  advocated  by  the  New  York  Com-  bug  has  been  found  to  be  a  factor  in  the  trans- 
mission in  Lunacy  for  one  general  medical  miasion  of  various  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis 
hospital  in  each  town  or  city  Sn  the  State,  and  relapsing  fever.  Dutton  observed  that 
Consult  Hew  YorM  State  Boapitale  BuUetin,  among  the  Poles,  Italians  and  Russians  in  filthy 
July,  1008,  and  May,  1009,  "  The  Care  of  the  quarters  where  beds  had  been  used  by  typhoid 
Insane  Pending  Commitment."  See  ALConoL.  patients,  succeeding  occupants  were  stricken  with 
INSXCTS.  See  Entouologt.  typhoid  fever.  He  collected  some  bedbugs, 
INSECTS  AND  THE  FBOFAOATION  07  starved  them  for  several  days,  and  placed  them 
DI3EASB.  The  part  played  by  the  common  on  the  abdomen  of  a  typhoid  patient,  incarcer- 
house  fly  (Muaca  domeatica)  in  the  spread  of  ating  them  under  a  square  piece  of  cloth  fastened 
typhoid  fever  and  other  intestinal  diseases  has  at  the  edges.  After  six  hours  they  were  re- 
long  been  known,  and  its  connection  with  epi-  moved,  and  allowed  to  remain  24  hours  without 
demies  of  these  maladies  has  been  shown  on  food,  and  then  transferred  In  a  corresponding 
numerous  occasions.  Dutton  calls  attention  to  way  to  a  healthy  person.  After  their  removal, 
the  fact  that  other  familiar  insects  may  also  enltnrea  were  made  from  the  bugs  and  typhoid 
become  carriers  of  typhoid  fever  under  favorable  bacilli  found.  The  healthy^  subject  developed  a 
conditions.  Pomaee-flies,  or  little  fruit  flies,  the  virulent  typhoid  infection  in  14  days.  The  vi- 
most  abundant  species  of  which  is  DrotophUa  tality  of  the  BaciUue  typhosus  in  the  bedbug 
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persists  for  several  weeks  without  any  apparent 
loss  of  virulence;  in  fact  the  virulence  may 
even  be  inoreaBecl.  Mosquitoes  which  have 
socked  the  blood  of  typhoid  patients  contain 
typhoid  bacilli,  and  the  vitality  and  virulence 
of  these  germs  are  preserved  during  their  stay 
in  the  insects.  Typhoid  bacilli  may  be  found  in 
mosquitoes  from  8  to  21  days  after  they  have 
sucked  the  blood  of  a  typhoid  patient.  The 
fiecea  of  these  infected  insects  contain  virulent 
bacilli  as  long  as  they  persist  in  the  alimentary 
canal  tv  in  the  blood  or  secretions.  Infected 
insects  may  eommnnioate  the  disease  for  2  or 
8  weeks.  The  bed  linen  or  other  material,  on 
which  infected  insects  may  be  crushed,  offers  a 
ready  medium  of  disseminatiou.    See  also  Tbopi- 

GAL  MBDIOmL - 

INSTITUTE   OP  AGBICULTUBE.  See 

AOBICl'LTL'BE, 

nraUBANCE,  Life.  The  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest  throughout  the  year  were  the  re- 
strictive legislation  growing  out  of  the  insur- 
anee  scandals  of  1905.  and  the  tendency;  toward 
increased  taxation  of  insurance  premiums  or 
assets.  Tbe  New  York  companies  in  particular 
continued  their  objections  to  the  restriction  ol 
the  amount  of  new  business  that  may  be  written 
in  any  year.  In  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Presi- 
dent Ide  of  tbe  Home  Life  Insurance  Company 
it  was  shown  that  the  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  in  the  New  York  Life,  the  Mutual,  and 
the  Equitable  companies  had  steadily  dimin- 
ished since  1905,  but  that  the  death  claims  paid 
had  not  declined  to  an  equal  degree.  He  held 
that,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  new  business 
to  $150,000,000  a  year,  the  mortality  ratio  of 
these  large  companies  must  eventually  increase. 
To  show  the  extreme  to  which  the  rather  whole- 
sale and  indiscriminate  restrictive  legislation 
has  gone,  it  was  stated  that  one  State  prohibits 
discrimination  aniinst  negroes,  in  spite  of  the 
well-established  lact  that  negro  mortality  is 
above  the  average.  In  this  class  also  is  the 
law  making  the  insurance  company  liable  even 
when  suicide  is  commitrted  immediately  after 
the  isauance  of  the  policy;  making  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  medical  examiner  final  as  to 
the  issuance  of  a  policy,  even  though  he  may 
have  conspired  with  the  applicant  to  defraud 
the  company;  imposing  a  penalty  for  resisting 
a  claim  believed  to  be  unjust,  and  regulating 
the  details  of  management.  While  it  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  some  of  the  legislation  of 
this  sort  was  foolish,  and  while  some  writers 
condemned  in  an  outspoken  manner  the  whole 
policy  of  legal  regulation  as  against  the  natural 
regulation  of  competition,  tliere  were  those 
who  held  that  insufficient  time  had  elapsed  to 
make  possible  a  rational  judgment  of  the  real 
merits  or  demerits  d  the  fundamental  laws 
of  1006. 

The  growth  in  the  taxes  levied  upon  insur- 
ance throughout  the  country  was  shown  by 
contrasting  the  $1.40  per  $100  gross  premiums 
taken  in  taxes  in  1890  with  the  $2.30  taken  in 
1909.  The  aggregate  in  the  latter  year  ex- 
ceeded $12,000,000.  At  the  meeting  of  life  in- 
surance presidents  and  officials  in  Chicago  in 
Januaty  existing  taxes  were  condemned  as  ex- 
cessive, inequitable,  and  an  unjustiBable  bur- 
den on  policyholders.  A  campaign  was  planned 
for  lo'inging  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
policyholders  and  legislators.  The  argument 
was  frequently  reiterated  that  the  taxation  of 


insurance  was  injudicious,  because  insurance, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  encourages  thrift. 
The  opposition  was  sounded  at  the  fortieth 
annual  srasion  of  the  National  Convention  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  at  Colorado  Springs 
late  in  August  by  Commissioner  Love  of  Texas. 
He  contended  that  the  property  of  insurance 
companies  should  be  taxed  like  all  other  prop- 
erty. He  held  the  argument  that  such  a  tax 
would  check  savings  to  be  equally  effective 
against  a  tax  on  real  estate  or  any  other  form 
of  investment.  He  favored  a  uniform  rate 
among  the  different  States  on  the  gross  pre- 
mium receipts. 

An  interesting  development  of  r«eent  years 
has  been  the  organization  of  numerous  compa- 
nies in  the  South  and  Southwest.  In  the  ten 
years  ending  in  1909  there  were  130  companies 
organized  on  tbe  legal  reserve  plan  that  were 
still  in  buainesB  in  1909.  Of  these,  78  were 
organized  during  tbe  last  half  of  that  period. 
They  were  in  part  stimulated  by  tbe  insurance 
scandals  of  1005  and  were  built  up  largely  on 
local  pride  and  sectional  antipathy.  While 
there  were  failures  among  these  new  companies, 
they  needed  only  honest  and  conservative  man- 
agement to  insure  success. 

That  the  insurance  possibilities  of  the  coun- 
try are  far  from  exhausted  was  shown  by  a 
table  prepared  by  an  actuary  for  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company.  This  took  no  account  of 
industrial  and  assessment  insurance,  and  there- 
fore considerably  understated  the  number  of 
persons  insured.  The  summary  showed  that 
of  the  40,142,000  insurable  persons  in  the  coun- 
try between  the  ages  of  15  and  60,  only  12.6 
per  cent,  were  insured  under  the  usual  forms 
of  life  insurance. 

The  year  opened  with  a  sensation  in  life  in- 
surance circlM  due  to  the  removal  of  the  assets 
and  records  of  the  Washington  Life  Insuranee 
Company  from  New  York  on  the  night  of  De- 
cember 31,  1908,  by  the  Pittsburg  Life  and 
Trust  Company.  The  latter  company  bad  in 
the  previous  September  purchased  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  former  company.  The  trans- 
ferred assets  included  $5,000,000  in  cash  and 
securities  and  $13,000,000  in  mortgages.  The 
New  York  State  Insurance  Department  at  once 
made  a  peremptory  demand  for  tbe  return  of 
the  assets  to  its  jurisdiction  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  interest  of  policyholders  would  be  pro- 
tected. This  was  at  length  done  the  third  week 
in  January.  At  the  same  time  the  Pittsburg 
company  applied  for  a  j>ermit  to  do  business 
in  New  York  State.  This  was  denied  in  June, 
and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Wash- 
ington Life  policies  should  be  reinsured  and 
the  assets  kept  within  the  State.  In  July, 
however,  satisfactory  conditions  having  been 
agreed  upon,  a  permit  was  granted.  Among 
the  conditions  were  the  provision  that  property 
of  the  company  equal  to  the  surplus  and  re- 
serve of  Washington  Life  policies  should  be 
kept  within  the  State  and  the  agreement  that 
the  accounts  of  the  Washington  Life  policies 
should  be  kept  separately.  These  conditions 
were  believed  fully  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  policyholders. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1906  Mr.  Thomas  7. 
Ryan  had  obtained  possession  of  tbe  Hyde 
holdings  of  stock  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  this  amounting  to  $.51,000  of  the 
total  $100,000  of  the  society's  capital  stock. 
While  the  reorganization  of  the  company  had 
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provided  that  28  of  its  52  directors  should  be 
chosen  by  the  policyholders,  tbe  control  of  a 
majority  of  the  stock  by  one  man  was  deemed 
by  many  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  This 
dissatisfaction  was  lessened  but  by  no  means 
removed  by  the  acquisition  of  this  stock  by 
Mr,  J.  P.  Morgan  late  in  1909.  The  contention 
was  still  made  that  the  vast  wealth  of  the  com- 
pany and  tbe  interests  of  a  half-million  stock- 
holders require  the  full  mutuatization  of  the 
society. 

In  January  the  Associated  Fraternities  of 
America,  Including  most  of  the  leading  fra- 
ternal societies  of  this  country,  decided  to  have 
prepared  a  new  mortality  table.  A  commission 
of  men  of  high  standing  in  the  fraternal  insur- 
ance world  was  accordingly  appointed  to  secure 
data  from  all  fraternal  societies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  expected  that  a  total 
membership  of  three  million  will  be  brought 
within  the  inquiry,  and  that  on  such  a  broad 
basis  a  truly  scientific  table  of  mortality  for 
such  societies  may  be  prepared. 

In  December  the  new  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance of  New  York,  William  H.  Hotchkias, 
brought  to  light  certain  irregularities  in  the 
management  of  the  Phenix  Insurance  Company 
of  Brooklyn.  He  charged  that  Mr.  Oeor^  P. 
Sheldon,  president  of  that  company  for  twenty- 
two  years,  had  regularly  speculated  with  the 
funds,  with  considerable  loss  to  the  Company; 
that  President  Sheldon  had  made  loans  to  vari- 
ous officials  of  the  State  Insurance  Department, 
and  by  this  means  and  otherwise  had  escaped 
an  examination  during  the  entire  period  of  his 
incumbency;  that  the  assets  of  the  Company 
were  juggled  with  so  as  to  make  a  favorable 
showing  on  December  31  of  each  year;  and  that 
the  funds  were  tampered  with  in  various  other 
ways.  Tbe  company's  solvency  was  found  to  be 
unimpaired  by  the  various  iTreguIaritiea  dis- 
oloseo.   For  flre  insuraooe  see  Fibs  Pboiection. 

INTEBlTAIt  REVENUE.  See  Liquobs, 
Febmented  and  Distilled. 

XSTZaSIAL  WATERWAYS.  See  Wateb- 
WATS,  Intebnal. 

ZNTSBN  AXIONAI.  ABBITRATIOir.  See 

ASBTTBATION,  InTEBHATIOKAL. 

mTEBZTATXONAIi  PEACE  CONVEB- 
EZTCE.    See  Abbitbation,  Intebnational. 

niTEBNATIONAL  SCHOOL  07  PEACE. 

See  Abbitbation,  Intebnationai.. 

XNTEBSTATB  COHKSBCS  COKMIS- 
SIOH.    See  Bailwats. 

IOWA.  One  of  the  North  Central  Division 
of  the  United  States.  Its  total  area  is  56,147 
square  miles.  According  to  a  Federal  esti- 
mate made  in  1909,  the  population  in  that 
year  was  2,192,608. 

Abbicultube  and  Stock  Raibino.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
GTOpa  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, are  as  follows:  Corn.  289,800,000  bush- 
els, valued  at  $142,002,000.  from  9,200,000 
acres;  winter  wheat,  3,110,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $2,892,000,  from  144,000  acres;  spring  wheat, 
4,330,000  bushels,  valued  at  $4,032,000,  from 
295,000  acres;  oats,  116,100,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $40,035,000,  from  4,300,000  acres;  barley, 
10,890,000  bushels,  valued  at  $5,009,000,  from 
405,000  acres;  rye,  943,000  bushels,  valued  at 
9694,000,  from  53,000  acres;  buckwheat.  136,000 


bushels,  valued  at  $115,000,  from  9000  acre*; 
flaxseed,  204,000  bushels,  valued  at  $382,000, 
from  30,000  acres;  potatoes,  12,005,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $7,098,000,  from  145,000  acres;  hay, 
5,083,000  tons,  valued  at  $42,479,000,  from 
3,648,000  acres.  The  crop  of  winter  wheat  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  1908,  while  spring 
wheat  showed  a  decrease,  the  production  of 
1008  having  been  4,960,000  bushels.  The  corn 
crop  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  1908, 
with  a  slightly  increased  acreage.  The  State 
ranks  second  in  the  production  of  oats,  being 
surpassed  only  by  Illinois.  The  crop  of  1909 
showed  an  increase  over  that  of  1908,  which 
was  110,440,000  bushels.  The  acreage,  how- 
ever, decreased  in  1909  from  4,545,000  aeres 
to  4,300,000  acres.  In  the  production  of  hay 
the  State  also  ranks  second,  being  surpassed 
only  by  New  York.  The  crop  of  10^  showed  a 
considerable  decrease  over  that  of  1008,  which 
was  6,460,000  tons.  The  acreage  also  was 
somewhat  decreased.  In  the  production  of  com 
Iowa  is  surpassed  only  by  Illinois.  The  farm 
animals  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1910,  were 
as  follows:  Horses,  1,447,000;  mules,  47,000; 
dairy  cows,  1,570,000;  other  cattle,  3,611,000; 
stieep,  754,000;  swine,  6,486,000.  The  State 
ranks  first  in  the  number  of  swine  and  is  sur- 
passed only  by  Texas  in  the  number  of  neat 
cattle,  by  New  York  in  the  number  of  dairy 
cows,  and  by  Illinois  in  the  number  of  horses. 
The  wool  Clipped  for  1909  was  estimated  at 
3,950,800  pounds. 

MiNEEAL  PRODueriQiT.  The  chief  mineral 
production  of  the  State  is  coal.  In  this  the 
State  ranked  eighth  in  1908,  having  surpassed 
Kentucky,  which  previously  had  occupied  this 
relative  position.  The  total  production  in 
1908  was  7,161,310  short  tons,  with  a  value  of 
$11,706,402.  This  was  a  decrease  of  413,012 
short  tons  from  the  production  of  1907.  The 
reason  to  be  assigned  to  the  comparatively 
slight  decrease  in  the  production  of  coal  in 
1908  is  that  the  State  is  almost  entirely  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing  not  having  been  de- 
veloped to  auch  an  extent  as  in  some  other 
portions  of  the  country.  Farmers  were  gener- 
ally prosperous  throughout  1908  and  the  con- 
sumption of  eoal  was,  except  for  the  decrease 
due  to  mild  leather,  equal  to  normal.  Min- 
ing operations  were  suspended  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  mines  in  the  State  while  the  wage  scale 
was  under  discussion,  but  as  consumers  gener- 
ally had  anticipated  the  ahut-down  and  had  laid 
in  a  supply  during  the  preceding  months,  this 
produced  no  material  inconvenience.  During 
the  suspension  5248  men  were  idle  upon  an 
average  of  23  days  each.  The  total  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State 
in  1908  was  16.021,  as  a^inst  16,685  fn  1907, 
the  industry  showing  an  increase  in  labor  sup- 
ply notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  produc- 
tion. During  the  year  there  were  121  acci- 
dents in  the  mines  of  the  State,  of  which  31 
were  fatal  and  90  were  non-fatal.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  original  coal  supply  of  the 
State  was  29,100,000,000  tons,  of  which  223,- 
000,000  tons  have  been  exhausted.  The  clay 
working  industries  of  the  State  are  important, 
giving  it  fourth  rank  in  the  production  and 
value,  ^n  1908  the  value  of  the  clay  products 
was  $4j069,497,  which  was  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  that  of  1907,  which  was  $3,728,786. 
Other  mineral  products  of  the  State  are  coal 
products,  including  eoal  tar,  illuminating  gas, 
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•tone,  zinc,  lead,  and  mineral  vato*.  Tha  total  of  the  perale.**    The  Qovemor  declared  that 

value  of  the  mineral  products  for  the  State  if  olDoers  niled  or  n^lected  to  do  their  duty 

in  1908  was  $18,088,687,  as  compared  with  a  in  the  matter  of  enforcement,  provision  should 

value  of  the  product  in  1907  of  917,623,094.  be  made  for  their  peremptory  removal.  On 

Finance.   The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  January  19  former  Governor  Albert  B.  Cum- 

for  the  biennial  pniod  ended  June  30,  1908,  mins  was  elected  United  States  Senator  to  suc- 

showed  a  balance  in  the  general  revenue  fund  ceed  Senator  AlllBon.   For  the  first  time  in  the 

July  I,  1807,  of  $872,877.    For  the  fiscal  year  history  of  tiie  State  a  United  States  Senator 

ended  June  30,  1908,  the  receipts  were  $3,663,-  waa  elected  without  a  party  caucus  and  without 

154.    The  disbursements  for  the  same  period  a  nominating  speech.    The  Republicans  in  the 

were  $3,891,842,  leaving  a  balance  July  1,  1908,  Assembly  were  unanimously  for  Senator  Cum- 

of  $644,189.   The  principal  sources  of  revenue  mins,  who  was  the  Republican  lAoioe  at  the 

are  property.  Insurance  companies  and  the  in*  priniaiy   elections  of   1908.  The  Demoorati 

herltance  tax,  and  the  payments  by  the  coun-  voted  for  Claude  Porter. 

ties  for  the  support  of  the  insane.    About  50  A  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution 

per  cent,  of  the  disbursements  are  for  the  State  of  the  State,  so  as  to  provide  for  absolute  Pro- 

oliaritable  institutions.    See  below.  hibition,  was  introduced  into  the  legislature 

Chabities  and  CoBBEcnoiTS.  The  charitable  early  in  the  session,  and  on  March  10  it  was 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in-  passed  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  68  to  37. 
elude  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Cherokee,  The  resolution  was,  however,  defeated  in  the 
Clarinda,  Independence,  and  Mt,  Pleasant;  the  Senate  on  March  31,  by  a  vote  of  26  against 
Beformatory,  at  Anamosa;  the  State  Peniten-  and  21  for.  This  action  will  probably  postpone 
tiary,  at  Fort  Madison;  Industrial  School  for  constitutional  Prohibition  for  the  State  tor 
Boys,  at  Eldora;  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  two  years  at  least.  On  the  same  date,  by  a 
at  Mitchellville ;  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Ooun-  decision  rendered  in  the  District  Court  at  Dav- 
oil  Bluffs;  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Vinton;  enport,  it  was  declared  tmlawful  for  Iowa 
Iowa  Soldiers'  Home,  at  Marshalltown ;  Iowa  saloonkeepers  to  reSngage  in  the  liquor  bust* 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  at  Davenport;  Insti-  ness  in  the  State  after  once  being  enjoined, 
tution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  at  Olen-  without  securing  the  written  consent  of  a  ma- 
wood;  State  Hospital  for  Inebriates,  at  Knox-  jority  of  the  voters  in  the  State.  Hitherto 
ville;  and  State  Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  saloonkeepers  who  had  been  enjoined  from  the 
of  Tuberenlosis,  at  OakdsOe.  The  cost  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  have  reentered 
maintenance  of  these  institutians  from  October  business  by  securing  new  permits  from  the 
1,  1908,  to  October  1,  1909,  was  $1,687,063.  Counellmen  and  filing  new  bonds  with  the 
Special  appropriations  were  made  for  their  County  Auditor.  On  Ai>ri]  IS  Governor  Car- 
support  to  the  amount  of  $373,925.  roll  signed  a  bill  restricting  the  number  of 

EDUCATION.  The  average  school  attendance  saloons  in  the  State.  See  Elexttobal  Refobu. 
for  the  school  year  1909  was  361,805.  The  Othbb  Events.  On  August  27  the  removal 
number  of  female  teachers  was  2801  and  male  of  Mayor  A.  M.  Henderson  of  Marengo  from 
teachers  25,006.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  ofllce  was  ordered  by  Judge  Preston  of  Oska- 
male  teachers  was  $73.58  and  of  female  $44.50.  loosa,  under  the  Coason  law,  passed  by  the  last 
The  total  expenditures  for  education  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  ground  alleged  was  in- 
state during  the  year  was  $12,702,199.  toxication.    On  September  23  James  C  Ma- 

PoLmcs  AND  QovEBNUENT.  On  January  14,  bray  and  84  others  were  indicted  by  a  Federal 
Beryl  F.  Carroll  was  inaugurated  Governor  and  grand  jury  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  de- 
George  W.  Clarke  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  fraud  by  illegal  use  of  the  United  States  mails. 
State.  In  bis  inaugural  address  Governor  Carroll  It  was  declared  that  the  amounts  lost  by  the 
declared  for  tariff  revision  and  said  that  it  alleged  victims  of  Mabray  and  others  would 
should  be  made  without  departure  from  the  exceed  half  a  million  dollars.  The  list  of  the 
principle  of  protection,  which,  he  asserted,  had  names  of  the  victims  given  in  the  indictment 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  greatness  of  included  men  of  prominence  in  all  parts  of  the 
the  United  States.  He  said  that  much  re*  country  and  victims  in  18  States.  As  a  basis 
mained  to  be  done  by  the  legislature  in  the  of  operation  the  combination  used  the  cities 
way  of  regulating  corporations,  and  that  the  of  Council  Bluffs,  Davenport  and  Burlington 
laws  already  passed  along  this  line  should  be  in  Iowa,  and  St.  Louis,  Little  Rock,  fiei^tle, 
closely  scrutinized  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  Denver,  and  New  Orleans. 

and  perpetuating  such  laws  as  will  best  protect  Legislation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
the  interests  of  the  people.  He  advocated  the  by  the  legislature  of  190!)  are  those  given  be- 
apnointment  of  a  commission  of  not  more  than  low.  Measures  were  passed  giving  district 
ten  or  fifteen  citizens  of  the  State  to  investi-  courts  power  to  deal  with  parents  and  children 
gate  the  subject  of  the  conservation  of  natural  when  the  latter  are  neglected.  Provision  was 
resources.  He  favored  the  appointment  of  a  made  for  the  removal  of  county  attorneys,  aher- 
publio  utilities  commission.  In  regard  to  the  iffs,  mayors,  and  police  ofGcers  by  the  district 
enforcement  of  the  liquor  laws,  Governor  Car-  court  for  neglect  of  duty  and  other  causes, 
roll  said  that  the  statute  problem  Was  one  of  Laws  were  enacted  establishing  tiie  rule  of 
the  hardest  of  any  on  the  books  to  enforce.  In  comparative  negligence  in  railroad  cases,  pro- 
the  matter  of  local  influence  in  regard  to  its  hibiting  drinking  on  railroad  trains,  limiting 
enforcement  he  said:  "In  the  main  I  believe  saloons  to  one  for  every  thousand  of  popnta- 
the  people  will  be  given  just  such  official  ser-  tion,  regulating  hotels,  prohibiting  secret  fra- 
vice  as  they  demand.  There  may  be — -in  fact  ternities  in  public  schools,  making  Lincoln's 
there  is — great  difference  between  public  offi-  birthday  a  holiday,  providing  for  the  parole  of 
cials  as  to  their  natural  inclination  toward  convicts,  prohibiting  discriraination  in  the  pur- 
strict  construction  and  enforocment  of  laws,  chase  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  or  grain 
but  I  believe  there  we  few  men  in  an  official  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  monopoly,  and 
position  who  will  not  respond  to  the  demand  prohibiting  the  use  of  cigarettes  by  minors. 
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Offioebs:  Governor,  B.  F.  Carroll;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, George  W.  Clarke;  Secretary  oi 
State,  W.  C.  Hayward;  Treasurer,  W.  W.  Mor- 
row; Auditor,  J.  h.  Bleakly;  Attorney-General, 
H.  W.  Byers;  Superintendent  of  Education,  J. 
F.  Bigga;  Adjutant-General,  Guy  E.  Logan — 
all  Republicans. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
William  D.  Evans,  Republican;  Judges,  Scott 
M.  Ladd,  Republican;  Emlin  McClain,  Repub- 
lican; John  C.  Sherwin,  Republican;  Horace  E. 
Deemer,  Republican;  S.  M.  Weaver,  Republican; 
Clerk,  H.  iZ  Bousquet,  Bepublican. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed 
of  34  Republicans  and  16  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  and  79  Bepublicans  and  28  Demoorats 
in  the  House.  The  State  Representatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Congress 
of  the  article  United  States. 

IOWA,  State  Univebsitt  of.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
founded  In  1S47.  There  were  in  attendance  in 
1900  2246  students,  with  160  members  of  the 
faculty.  The  number  of  books  in  the  library 
yna  87,000.  During  the  year  a  law  building, 
to  cost  $125,000,  was  in  process  of  construc- 
tion and  was  completed  in  January,  1910.  A 
phj^ics  building,  to  coat  9216,000,  was  begun 
during  the  year,  as  well  as  an  extension  of 
the  University  Hospital,  to  cost  $75,000.  Enn- 
neering  shops  to  cost  $20,000  were  also  built 
during  the  year.  The  president  is  George  E. 
MacL«in,  LL.  D.  The  income  of  the  University 
is  about  $100,000  annually. 

TRBTiATTD.    See  Gbkat  Bbitaiit. 

XBOK  AND  STEEL.  The  year  1908  was 
marked  by  a  great  depression  in  the  iron  indus- 


to  14,023,247  long  tons,  as  compared  with  28,* 
362,694  long  tons  in  1907. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  financial  de- 
pression of  the  fall  of  1007  was  the  cessation 
of  operations  'in  a  large  number  of  mannfao- 
turing  plants,  blast  furnaces,  and  mines,  due 
to  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  their  prod- 
uct. From  the  middle  of  1008  conditions 
slowly  improved,  very  slowly  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  more  rapidly  during  the  fful  and  win- 
ter, so  that  by  the  summer  of  1900  a  normal 
state  of  affairs  again  prevailed.  The  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  products  was  reduced  over 
60  per  cent,  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
In  spite  of  Uiis  the  prices  did  not  show  sudi 
a  marked  decline  as  might  have  been  expected, 
owing  to  an  agreement  among  the  iron  makers 
to  desist  from  destructive  competition.  The 
total  decline  of  prices  in  finished  steel  prod- 
ucts from  January  1  to  December  31,  aeoordinff 
to  the  Iron  Trade  Review,  averaged  on^  about 
$2.60  per  long  ton. 

The  year  1908  marked  an  epoch  in  steel 
manufacture,  for  in  this  year  the  producticm 
of  open-heartb  steel  passed  that  of  Bessemer 
steel  for  the  fi.rst  time  in  the  history  of  steel 
making  In  the  United  States.  The  tonnage  of 
both,  however,  was  much  lower  than  that  of 
1007.  The  decrease  in  the  prodncUon  of  pig 
iron  and  steel  in  1908  from  that  of  1807  was 
about  40  per  cent.,  while  thai  of  iron  ore  was 
about  30  per  cent. 

During  1908  iron  ore  was  mined  in  27  States. 
Of  these,  three  States  produced  ores  for  flux- 
ing purposes  only;  the  others  produced  ores 
for  blast  furnace  use.  Tbe  following  table 
gives  a  comparison  of  the  iron  production  by 
States  for  1907-8: 


State  1907 

Quantity. 

In  Ions:  Value 
tons 

Alabama  4,039,468  S4,86S.129 

Arkansas  and  Texas                                              U8,M7  120,060 

Colorado                                                                       11,T14  21.085 

Connecticut  and  Massachusetts                                   S7,1M  136,440 

Georgia                                                                       444,114  837,102 

Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia                    62,808  96,891 

Michigan  11,830.342  86,441,330 

Minnesota   28.969.658  78.668,836 

Mhwourl                                                                            till. 768  t226.2S6 

Montana.  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming  {818,644  1967,190 

New  Jersey                                                                649.7M  1.816.686 

New  York                                                                 1,876,020  2,820,135 

North  Cattdlna                                                              60.4»  113,488 

Ohio                                                                      28,B8«  41.081 

Pennsylvania                                                               837,287  1,898,717 

Tennensee                                                                   813,600  1,326,184 

Virginia                                                                      7S6.866  1.688.920 

Wisconsin                                                                   838,744  2,666,737 

.  .51,720,619  181,996,147 


Quantity, 
In  long 
tone 
8.734.488 
*65,966 
10,176 
28,113 
821.060 
53,236 
8,839,199 
18,662,220 
98,414 
4518,449 
894.767 
697,473 
48.628 
26,686 
448.161 
686,348 
692,223 
733,998 


1908 


Value 

$4,368,908 
30,663 
18.482 
105.457 
640.189 
84.898 
26,160,861 
42,818,974 
218.182 
1708.760 
1,162,474 
2,098.247 
76,877 
36.786 
672.346 
876.007 
1.466.691 
2.027.208 


35.983.336  81,846,904 


*  Texas  alone. 
Inston. 


t  Includes  Iowa,    t  Indndea    1907.  California  and  Washingbm;  1908.  Wash- 


try  of  the  United  States.  The  greatest  decline 
took  place  in  the  fall  of  1007,  but  the  depres- 
sion continued  until  the  middle  of  1908,  from 
which  time  there  was  a  steady  but  slow  recov- 
ery. Beaulting  from  this  depression  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  ore  dropped  below  that  of  the 
three  preceding  years  and  the  output  of  pig 
iron  was  the  lowest  fiince  1901.  The  total 
quantity  of  iron  ore  produced  amounted  to  35.- 
983,336  long  tons,  as  compared  with  61,720,619 
long  tons  in  1907;  the  output  of  pig  iron  to 
16,936,018  long  tons,  as  compared  with  25,- 
781,361  long  tons  in  1907;  and  that  of  steel 


During  1908,  of  the  407  iron  ore  mines  in 
operation,  150  produced  over  60,000  long  tons 
of  iron  ore,  as  compared  with  169  mines  in 
1907.  The  maximum  production  of  any  one 
mine  was  2,026,414  tons,  from  the  Hull  Snst 
of  the  Mesabi  range  in  Minnesota.  The  apparent 
consumption  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States 
in  1908  was  .12,473,268  long  tons,  as  compared 
with  61,880,308  long  tons  in  1907.  This  is 
merely  an  estimate,  for  no  data  are  available 
certain  factors  which  should  enter  into  the 
oRicinl  result. 

The  quantity  of  iron  ore  imported  into  tbe 
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United  States  during  1!)08  was  less  than  the 
importation  during  any  year  since  1889,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1004.  About  three- 
fourtha  of  the  imports  were  from  Cuba,  about 
one-Bixth  from  Spain,  and  the  bulk  at  tbe  reat 
from  Kewfoimdland.  The  total  amount  im- 
ported was  776,898  long  tons,  with  a  value 
of  $2,224,248.  The  United  States  exported  309,- 
Ofl9  long  tons,  a  slight  increase  over  the  iror  ore 
exports  in  1907. 

During  1908  the  production  of  pig  iron,  as 
noted  above,  amounted  to  16,930,018  long  tons, 
as  compared  with  26,781,361  long  tons  in  1907. 
The  bla»t  furnaces  in  operation  on  December 


ity.  The  Soutliprn  iron  ore  mines  also  made  an 
increased  production.  In  tlie  Kast  there  was 
much  work  done  in  extending  old  mines  and  in 
reopening  deposits  formerly  worked.  In  the 
Lake  Champlain  and  Adirondack  re^on  in  New 
York,  there  was  much  development  of  this  kind. 

The  output  of  pig  iron  in  1909  increased 
greatly  with  alight  fluctuations  throughout 
the  year.  In  February  and  in  April  the  produc- 
tion was  slightly  less  than  in  the  preceding 
months,  and  except  in  these  months  the  in- 
crease was  steady.  The  Engineering  and  Min- 
ing Journal  estimates  the  total  production  for 
1000  at  25,711,840  long  tons,  as  compared  with 


State 


Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Con- 
necticut   

New  York  and  New 
Jersey   

Pennsylvania   

Delaware,  Maryland, 
District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,  West  Vir- 

gnia,  Kentucky, 
eorgia,    and  Ala- 
bama   

Ohio   

Indiana  and  Illinois.. 
Other  States  


8B8,681 
,3S1,841 


840.$e6 

,723.073 
264,989 


t»7 


II 


7M.019 
7,868.S&8 


819.S44 

1.194,913 
308,356 


1,421      289,787  S,980 


S7,86S 
88,780 


1,900 
1,690 
6.251 
4.769 


1908 


245,198 


5a 
u«5 


887     188.417  8,144 


1.802.M9  8S1,794  860,848  19.911 
U,S08,944>  2.106,888   B,888.29S  87,254 


^>0  n 

ABU 


U2,S98 

722.06S 
7,466,8«6 


U,667,fi40    11,H9.788  146.1 


1,255,421  876.76«  499,090    874,652 

4.458,011  1,955.446  '  B25.171  1.172  2,481,789 

2,924.237  1,237.747  660.403  4.736  1,892,886 

668,114  88,793  331.066  3,346  423,304 

28,862.594  6,116,786  7,836,729  68,708  14.083,247 


SI,  1008,  numbered  459,  of  which  £38  were  In 
and  223  were  out.  The  greatest  number  of 
ovens  was  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  were 
160.  73  being  in  and  87  out. 

The  above  table  shows  the  prodnotion  of 
all  kinds  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  in  1007  and 
1008  in  long  tons. 

The  open-hearth  castings  in  1008  amounted 
to  7,830,720  long  tons,  while  the  Bessemer  cast- 
ings amounted  to  6,llll,T55  long  tons. 

The  year  1909  marked  a  great  revival  of  the 
iron  industry  in  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
production  of  both  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  reached 
nearly  that  of  1907,  the  year  of  maximum  out- 
put up  to  the  present  time.  Estimates  made 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  indi- 
cated an  increase  in  1909  of  more  than  9,500,- 
000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  more  than  15,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore.  The  estimated  production 
of  pig  iron  and  iron  ore  in  the  United  States 
In  lliW  was  in  round  numbers  51,000,000  long 
tons,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  United 
States  Oeological  Survf^.  The  estimates  of 
the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  are 
slightly  larger,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table 
given  below,  which  records  the  production  in 
1908-9,  in  long  tons,  with  the  changes  indi- 
cated : 

ia08  190D  ChnnKCS 

lAke    Superior  26.014, 9S7  42.533.S73  I.  16.51S,>iS6 

Bouthern    States..  5.H00.00O    7.3.SO,O0O  I,  l,4Bu.i)00 

Other  States   i,S75.000    3.150,000  I.  1,275.000 

ToUl  product'n..33,7S-f.!l87  53.033,873  I.  19,243.886 
Add  imports   776,896    1.650,000  I.  873,104 


Total  supply. . .  .34.66(;.883  54,683.873  I.  20.116.990 
Deduct    exports. . .     309.099      466,000  I.  155,901 


App.  consumpt'n. 34,257,734  64.218,873  I.  19.961,089 

The  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  dur- 
ing the  year  were  pushed  to  the  utmost  capac- 


15,936.018  long  tons  in  1008.  The  same  au- 
thority divides  the  production  in  long  tons  as 
indicated  in  the  following  table: 


1908         1909  Changes. 
Foundry  and  forge. .4.307,734    6.866.Z74  I.  2,568.640 

Bessemer   7.216,976  10,367.290  1.3.140,314 

Basic   4,010,144    7,892,318  I.  3,882.174 

Charcoal    249,146      391,732  I.  142,E8« 

Spiegel  and  ferro...   152,018      204.232  L  62.214 

Total   15,936, OlS  25,7]1.S46  1.9,776,828 


Figures  for  the  steel  production  for  1900  are 
not  available  for  any  part  of  tlie  year.  The 
only  approximation  that  can  be  made  is  an 
estimate  based  on  the  output  of  pig  iron.  The 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  estimates  tlie 
production  as  follows:  Bessemer,  10,750,000 
tons;  open  hearth,  12,500.000-,  other,  150,000 
tons;  open-hearth,  12,400,000  tons,  on  increase 
of  0,393.000  tons  over  1008  and  a  gain  of  about 
100,000  tons  over  1907.  The  revival  in  pro- 
duction and  demand  was  shown  earlier  and 
more  strongly  in  steel  products  than  in  foun- 
dry products  and  wrouglit  iron.  .  There  was  an 
inerense  in  the  production  of  open-Iiearth  steel, 
owing  to  fhe  opening  of  the  tJnry  works  and 
t)in  Butistittitioii  of  open -hearth  furnaces  for 
Bessemer  conwrters  in  some  important  plants. 

ITnitkd  Statkk  Stkel  CoRi>oRATiorr.  This 
corporation  produced  alwiit  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  output  of  finished  material  during  1009. 
Its  managers  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
policy  of  limited  output  and  high  prices,  but 
this  was  done  in  a  way  which  preserved  their 
influence  in  the  trade.  The  earnings  of  the 
corporation  showed  an  increase  of  between  40 
and  50  per  cent,  over  those  of  1908.    For  tfas 
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nine  months  ended  with  September,  1909,  of 
which  reports  were  available  at  the  end  of  the 
j-ear,  the  total  net  earnings  of  tiie  corporation 
amounted  to  $90,508,603,  and  the  surplus,  after 
meeting  all  fixed  charges,  was  $SI,427,005.  The 
net  earnings  increased  from  $22,921,268  in  the 
first  quarter  to  938.246,907  in  the  third  quar- 
ter, and  the  surplus  from  $11,873,106  to  $23,- 
543,067.  In  the  June  quarter  the  dividends 
on  the  common  stock  were  increased  from  0.5 
to  0.75  per  cent,  quarterly,  and  for  the  Septem- 
ber quarter  there  waa  a  further  increase  of  1 
per  cent.  It  was  estimated  that  the  earnings 
of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  would  bring 
the  total  net  earnings  for  the  year  up  to  about 
$135,000,000  and  the  surplus  to  $80,000,000. 
The  unfilled  orders  on  the  books  on  September 
30,  1909,  amounted  to  4,796^33  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  over  1,000,000  over  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Ibos  asd  Steel  in  Fobeign  Countbies.  In 
nearly  all  the  chief  iron- producing  countries 
the  year  1909  waa  one  of  grsidual  recovery  from 
the  depression  of  1008,  although  depression  and 
recoverv  were  less  sharp  than  in  the 
United*  States.  In  Germany  the  German  Iron 
and  Steel  Union  reports  the  pig  iron  production 
for  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30  as 
11,741,851  metric  tons,  as  compared  with  10,- 
716,986  in  1908.  In  France  the  production  of 
pig  iron  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  1,713,- 
461  metric  tons,  a  decrease  of  33,173  tons  from 

1908.  Steel  production,  however,  showed  an 
increase  of  141,350  tans,  the  total  for  the  half 
year  being  1,506,329  tons.  In  Great  Britain 
the  British  Iron  Trade  Association  reported 
the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  1909  at  4,716,679  long  tona,  as  com- 
pared with  4,635,851  long  tons  in  the  first  half 
of  1906  and  4,653,089  in  the  second  half.  The 
average  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  during 
the  half  year  was  313.  The  steel  production 
showed  little  change.  The  foreign  trade  showed 
a  decrease  chiefly  in  ships.  The  exports  and 
Imports  of  iron  and  steel  and  their  manufac- 
tures for  the  eleven  months  ending  November 
30  was  reported  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  fol* 
lows:  Exports,  £66,365.940;  imports.  £11,349,- 
051.  The  decrease  in  imports  is  £6,044,674, 
and  the  increase  in  imports  is  £121,608. 
The  imports  of  iron  ore  into  fJreat  Britain 
for    the  eleven   months  ended  November  30, 

1909,  were  5,712,220  long  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  5,521,199  long  tons  in  1908.  Bel- 
gium in  1909  showed  the  greatest  increase  in 
production  of  any  European  country.  The 
total  pig  iron  made  in  the  ten  months  ending 
October  31,   1909,  was   1,322,490  metric  tons. 


eemer  steel  ingots,  40,900  tons;  hearth  ingots, 
458,100  tons;  toUl  steel,  490,000  tons.  The 
production  waa  decreased  by  the  general  strike 
(see  Sweden,  paragraphs  on  Biatory)  and  by 
the  light  demand.  The  exports  were  176.200 
tons.  For  the  figures  on  foreign  production 
of  iron  and  steel  given  a,han,  we  are  indebted 
to  ttie  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal. 

IBBIOATZON.  Previous  articles  on  Irri- 
gation have  d^lt  almost  exclusively  with  the 
United  States,  but  the  same  activity  in  extend- 
ing irrigation  which  has  been  so  noticeable  in 
the  United  States  for  the  last  few  years  has 
existed  in  other  countries.  The  movement  for 
government  aid  in  the  construction  of  irriga- 
tion works,  which  began  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere with  the  passsge  of  the  United  States 
Reclamation  act  in  1B02,  has  spread  to  Latin 
America,  resulting  In  the  passage  in  Brazil 
of  the  law  of  1904  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  irrigation  works  by  the  government;  in 
Mexico  in  the  passage  of  the  law  of  June  17, 
1008,  providing  for  the  lending  of  government 
credit  for  securing  funds  for  the  construction 
of  irrigation  works;  in  the  appropriation  of 
$4,000,000  for  the  construction  of  irrigation 
works  in  Porto  Kieo;  and  in  the  creation  of 
commissions  to  investigate  the  subject  and  pro- 
pose systems  of  government  partioimition  In 
this  work  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  In 
the  arid  countries  of  the  Old  World  the  gov- 
ernments have  very  generally  aided  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  irrigation  works,  notably  in  Italy,  In- 
dia, Egypt,  Turkestan,  and  Australia.  The 
form  in  which  this  aid  is  extended  and  some- 
thing of  the  results  are  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs : 

United  States.  In  the  United  States  most 
of  the  irrigation  works  have  been  constructed 
by  private  parties,  the  area  irrigated  in  that 
way  up  to  1009  being  estimated  at  13,000,000 
acres,  including  lands  reclaimed  under  the 
Carey  act.  Under  the  Carey  act  (act  of 
August  18,  1804)  the  United  States  granted 
to  each  of  the  arid  States  1,000,000  acres  on 
condition  that  the  States  provide  for  its 
reclamation.  In  1008  the  provisions  of  this  act 
were  extended  to  the  Territories.  The  States 
have  provided  for  the  actual  work  of  reclama- 
tion being  done  by  private  parties  under  con- 
tracts with  the  States,  fixing  the  prices  at 
which  water  is  to  be  furnished  the  settlers,  and 
certain  other  conditions.  The  operations  under 
this  law  up  to  November  1,  1009,  as  shown  by 
the  records  of  the  General  Land  Office,  are  as 
follows : 


Opebations  uhdeb  Cabex  Act  to  Noveubeb  1,  1909 


Acres 

Area  applied  for   4,S8S,BES.79 

Area  relinquished  or  rejected  before  BeKregatlon.   8S,611.71 

Area  segregated    2,776,699.88 

Area  reltntiuished  or  cancoIM  after  segregation   106,796.20 

Area  patented    214,663.98 

Area  unpatented    3,076.138.28 

Area  for  which  applications  are  pending   733,339.36 


an  increase  of  334,020  tons  over  1908.  The  for- 
eign trade  showed  -an  increase  of  about  10  per 
cent,  for  the  period.  In  Sweden  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  and  steel  for  the  fiix  months  ended 
June  30  was  aa  follows:  Pig  iron,  289,000 
metric  tons;  wrought  iron,  61^00  tons;  Bes- 


Under  the  Reclamation  law  {act  of  June  17, 
1902)  the  United  States  government  builds  ir- 
rigation works  and  sella  rights  to  the  water 
to  be  supplied  for  prices  which  will  repay  the 
coat  of  construction,  the  funda  aet  aaide  for 
this  purpose  l>eing  the  receipts  from  the  sale 
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of  public  lands.    The  cost  of  water  rlghti  ii  Bmahl.   In  1904  Brazil  h^aa  the  oonstmo- 

to  be  paid  by  the  water  ueera  in  ten  annual  tion  of  eertain  canals  specifically  authorized, 

installments,  without  interest  on  deferred  pay-  and  in  190S   (law  of  October  10,  IMS)  pro- 

ments.    The  following  statement,  showing  the  vided  for  cooperation  between  the  Federal  goT- 

condition  of  the  reclamation  fund,  is  taken  ernment  and  the  States  in  the  construction  of 

from  the  report  of  tiw  Secretary  of  the  Inte-  other  works.   This  is  a  direct  contribution  by 

rimr  for  1009:  the  general  government  and  there  is  no  pro- 

CONDZnOH  OF  RSOIAHATION  FUHO,  JUIfl!  80,  1009. 

Estimated  total  recelptfl  to  June  SO,  19M   9S8,682,140.H 

Net  expenditures  to  June  M.  1909   ff,767.»18.H 

The  following  statement  regarding  the  prog-  vision  In  the  law  for  its  repayment.   Tn  1009 

resB   of  the  works  nndertaxen   is   eompiira  a  eommissiim  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 

from  tbe  same  report  and  from  a  statement  condition  of  works  already  built;  to  reodve 

supplied  by  the  statistician  of  the  United  States  requests  for  the  construotion  of  other  canals; 

Beeiamation  Scrricei  to   supply   infoimation  regarding  Irrigation 

Oomnnoir  or  Uiiited  Statkb  BHX&icaTmir  Paoracn 

Computed  total  cost  of  all  projects   )119,SS6.000.00 

Total  area  to  be  Irrlgated—fures   S,037,961.00 

Coat  Iter  acre   S89.SB 

Area  of  land  for  which  water  can  be  supplied— ItM.....   767.9GS  acres. 

Area  actually  Irrigated.  1909    424,649  " 


Mexico.  In  Mexico  all  irrigation  works  are 
constructed  by  private  parties.  Statistics  as 
to  areas  irrigated  are  not  available.  The  law 
of  June  17,  1008,  provided  for  the  creation  irf 
a  hank  for  loaning  money  for  the  construction 
of  irrigation  works  and  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  this  bank  to  be  organized  by  four 
of  the  leading  hanks  of  Mexico.  The  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  names  three  of  the  fifteen  di- 
rectors, the  banks  organizing  the  institution 
five,  and  the  stockholders  the  remaining  seven. 
Funds  for  loaaing  are  to  be  secured  by  the 
issue  of  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $50,000,000 
(Mexican)  or  its  equivalent  in  foreign  money. 
This  law  has  been  in  force  so  short  a  time 
that  no  statement  of  results  can  be  made. 

Pebu.  Irrigation  works  in  Peru  in  general 
are  built  by  private  parties  under  government 
grants.  The  area  Irrigated  was  estimated  in 
ig08  to  be  126,000  acres,  and  the  irrigable  area 
2,600,000  acres. 

Chiul  Existing  irrigation  works  in  Chile 
have  been  built  by  private  parties  without  gov- 
ernment superviaion.  A  commission  appointed 
to  consider  this  matter  reported  in  1908  in 
favor  of  a  law  providing  for  the  issue  of  bonds 
to  secure  funds  for  the  constrtKtion  of  irriga- 
tion works,  the  CQst  of  the  works  to  be  repaid 
to  the  government  and  constitute  a  permanent 
revolving  fund  for  the  purpose.  It  proposed 
also  the  creation  of  a  permanent  National  Of- 
fice of  Irrigation  to  control  the  streams  of  the 
country  and  grant  rights  to  their  use. 

AaoGNTiXA.  The  area  irrigated  in  1908  was 
estimated  at  1,800,000  acres,  the  works  having 
been  built  principally  by  private  parties.  For 
several  yeara  there  has  been  agitation  for  gov- 
ernment conatrnction,  and  in  11)05  a  law  pro- 
viding for  it  paaaed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  The  latest 
proposal  is  for  the  construction  of  irrigation 
works  by  the  raiiroad  companies,  to  be  paid 
for  in  government  bonds  issued  for  that  purpose, 
the  bonds  to  be  paid  off  by  charges  for  the 
water  supplied. 


practice  and  agricultural  machinery;  to  make  a 
general  report  regarding  present  and  proposed 
urigfttitm  works,  with  estimates  of  thdr  cost 
and  utility;  and  to  determine  what  agency 
should  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
works  proposed.  There  has  been  proposed  also 
a  code  of  water  laws  defining  fully  the  status 
of  rights  to  water  and  pronding  for  their  ao- 
qnlrement. 

Italt.  Government  aid  to  irrigation  in  Italy 
takes  two  forms:  The  direct  construction  of 
worltt,  the  water  f^mn  which  is  disposed  of 
under  leasee,  usually  to  mutual  companies, 
which  distribute  it  to  the  members;  and  con- 
tributions to  the  cost  of  works  built  by  aaso* 
ciations  organized  for  that  purpose,  the  con- 
tribution consisting  in  the  payment  of  a  part 
of  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  works  for  a 
period  of  years,  the  total  contribution  amount- 
ing to  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  works. 
Further  aid  is  granted  in  the  form  of  loans 
from  State  hanks,  the  conditions  regarding 
security,  repayment^  and  rates  of  interest  being 
fixed  by  tuB  government. 

Eqtpt.  The  government  in  Egypt  controls 
the  use  of  wato*  from  the  Nile.  It  has  re- 
paired the  ancient  canals  and  built  new  canals 
and  dams  for  the  storage,  diversion,  and  distri- 
bution of  the  water.  The  most  notable  of  these 
works  is  the  Aasuan  Dam,  built  for  the  purpose 
of  'storing  a  part  of  the  flood  waters  of  the 
Nile,  the  ori^nal  purpose  of  this  storaoe  being 
not  the  reclaiming  of  new  land,  but  the  con- 
version of  lands  from  basin  irrigation  to  per- 
ennial irrigation,  approximately  doubling  its 
value  in  this  way.  The  area  converted  up  to 
and  including  1908  was  about  352,000  acres, 
and  the  area  to  be  converted  in  1909  was  about 
63,000  acres,  making  the  total  area  slightly 
over  400,000  acres.  Land  values  due  to  this 
conversion  are  reported  by  the  government  engi- 
neers to  have  advanced  from  £EOS  per  fM- 
dan  to  £G135  per  feddan  (about  $320  to 
$000  per  acre).  In  1007  it  was  decided  to 
raise  the  Assuan  Dam  seven  metres,  increasing 
the  storage  capsoily  two  and  one-fourth  timea^ 
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and  ]iroTidinff  for  the  Irrigation  of  1,000,000 
acres  of  new  landi.  This  work  is  now  in  frog- 
resa,  and  it  in  estimated  that  U  will  require 
five  years  for  ita  completion.  The  government 
gets  its  retnms  from  the  land  rerenne  rather 
than  firom  n  direct  eliar:ge  for  the  water  sup- 
plied. 

Russia,  It  is  estimated  that  in  European 
Rnsaift  there  is  an  area  of  something  over  26,' 
OOOfOOO  araes  which  are  unenltlnted  <m  account 
of  lack  of  moisture.  Most  of  this  land  Is  in  the 
southern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  oountry. 
In  this  section  the  goTernment  has  built  canals, 
principally  for  Crown  lands,  but  it  has  also 
made  loans  for  other  works  and  encouraged  the 
construction  of  irrigation  works,  furnishing 
technical  assistance.  Irrigation  has  not,  how- 
ever, had  any  ^eat  development  in  this  part 
of  Russia..    In  Turkestan  large  areas  are  irri- 

g.ted  by  ancient  canals,  the  crops  being  cereals* 
rage  crops,  raisins,  and  other  fruits.  The 
area  actually  irrigated  In  1008  Is  estimated 
at  about  0,000,000  acres.  Since  1896  the  Rna- 
rian  government  has  been  building  canals  for 
the  irrigation  of  Crown  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  cotton.  The  extent  of  the  Crown 
lands  susceptible  of  irrigation  is  estimated  at 
1,600,000  acres,  and  unjoining  areas  which 
will  be  included  in  the  government  projects, 
bringing  the  total  of  these  projects  up  to  2,000,- 
000  acres.  This  govemment  eonstmetion  is 
now  in  progreBB.  The  Russian  government  Is 
also  building  works  for  the  irrigation  f>f  large 
areas  along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

India.  India  has  a  larger  irrigated  area 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
total  irrigated  area  Is  about  44,000,000  acres, 
of  which  18,600,000  is  irrigated  by  government 
works,  and  25,000,000  by  private  works.  Most 
of  the  government  works  have  been  built  by 
the  British  govenunentf  the  returns  being 
secured  in  some  sections  by  direct  charges  for 
water,  in  some  sections  by  increase  tn  the  land 
taxes,  and  in  some  instances  by  a  combination 
of  the  two  methods.  The  government  furtlier 
encourages  irrigation  development  by  making 
loans  for  the  construction  of  private  irrigation 
works,  and  by  exempting  from  taxation  the 
increased  land  values  due  to  the  construction 
of  Irrigation  works  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  enable  the  builder  to  recoup  himself 
for  the  outlay.  The  government  works  are 
being  extended  constantly.  They  are  divided 
into  three  classes :  Productive  works,  which 
are  expected  to  pay  a  net  income  above  the 
cost  of  operation  and  interest  on  capital  cost; 
protective  works,  which  are  intended  primarily 
as  a  protection  against  famine  and  are  not  ex- 
pected to  pay  as  do  the  produettye  works, 
although  they  may  do  so;  and  minor  works, 
for  which  no  capital  accounts  have  been  Iwpt, 
so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether 
they  pay  a  net  profit. 

ArsTBAUA.  Some  years  ago  the  states  of 
Australia  provided  for  the  creation  of  "  water 
works  trusts "  for  the  building  of  irrigation 
works,  with  funds  loaned  by  the  government, 
but  these  have  been  failures,  very  geiicrally, 
and  the  govemmenta  have  written  on  or  can- 
eeled  many  of  the  loans  made  to  such  trusts. 
In  more  recent  years  the  states  have  been 
building  irrigation  works  themselves  and  levy- 
ing elmrges  for  the  water  supplied.  These 
works  have  not  been  financial  successes  gener- 
ally.  In  most  sections  it  Is  possible  to  grow 


crops  or  malnt^n  live-stodc  without  irriga- 
tion, and  as  a  consequence  large  areas  covered 
by  canals  are  not  watered  and  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  the  works.  Proposed 
remedies  are  the  purchase  of  the  lands  by  the 
state,  and  their  resale  under  agreements  to 
pay  for  water,  and  the  levying  of  charges  for 
water  on  all  land  for  which  it  is  available, 
whether  it  is  used  or  not. 

There  is  considerable  activity  In  the  extension 
of  irrigation  In  other  countries.  In  the  North- 
west Territories  of  Canada  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  is  extending  a  large  project 
as  fast  as  the  lands  are  settled,  while  private 
parties  are  also  building  works.  In  the  British 
Colonies  in  South  Africa,  the  government  is 
building  irrigation  works,  although  the  de- 
velopment is  not  large  as  yet.  Taking  the 
world  as  a  whole.  It  is  [ovbable  that  there  was 
never  a  time  of  ([reat«*  activity  in  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  works  than  the  present. 
See  also  MsBOFOTAicza. 

ISTEHIAN  OAyATi  ZONS.   See  Paitava 

Canai;. 

ITALIAir  gniTAT.rr.A-Km  a  protecto- 
rate of  Italy,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
extending  from  British  Somaliland  south  to 
the  Juba  River,  which  divides  it  from  British 
East  Africa.  The  estimated  area  is  about  100,- 
000  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  popula- 
tion about  400,000.  The  Italian  Somali  terri- 
tory comprises  the  Sultanate  of  the  Mijertlns, 
the  Territory  of  the  Nogal,  the  Sultanate  of 
Obbia,  and  the  Benadir  Coast.  The  Abyssinian 
boundary  was  determined  under  a  treaty  of 
May  16,  1008.  The  inhabitants  are  en^iged 
largely  in  pastcnral  pursuits,  but  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  country,  which  Is  little  developed, 
is  the  forests  of  gum  and  inoense-bearing  trees. 
Along  the  Juba  River  some  Italian  companies 
are  attempting  cotton  and  tobacco  culture. 
For  1908-0  the  estimated  revenue  was  2,606,600 
lire,  of  which  1,035,000  lire  were  a  state  sub- 
sidy; the  estimated  civil  expenditure  was  1.267,- 
986  lire,  and  military  1,288,514.  In  December, 
1907,  AWssinian  tribes  raided  the  Benadir 
hinterland  and  fighting  resulted  between  them 
and  the  Italian  troops,  resulting  in  the  killing 
of  two  Italian  officers.  On  A&y  16,  1908,  a 
convention  was  made  between  Italy  and  Abs^s- 
ainia  for  the  delimitation  of  the  n-ontier  by  a 
line  running  from  Dolo  on  the  Juba  River  to 
the  junction  of  the  Juba  and  Dana  Rivers,  and 
thence  to  the  Webi  Shebeli,  and  thence  to  the 
Anglo-AbTBsinian  boundary.  In  March,  1909, 
Buccesafuf  operations  a^nst  the  Dervishes  were 
reported  by  the  Governor  of  Benadir,  resulting 
in  the  capture  of  2000  cattle,  thirty  prisoners, 
and  guns  and  ammunition.  Fighting  was  also 
reported  on  July  14  and  17,  the  tribrnmen 
having  tried  to  Dum  the  settlement  of  War- 
sheikh.  Their  loss  was  reported  at  46  killed 
and  20  wounded;  the  Italian  loss  at  S  ot  the 
Askaris  and  the  Italian  captain. 

ITALY.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of 
southern  Europe,  including  the  Italian  Penin- 
sula, the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Elba, 
and  about  66  minor  islands.    Caj>ital,  Rome. 

Abea  and  PopuLATioir.  The  area  is  vari- 
ously stated:  By  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  at 
286,682  square  kilometres,  or  110,600  square 
miles;  by  the  Italian  Survey  Department  at 
110,650  square  miles;  and  l^  a  summing  up 
of  the  areas  of  provinces  and  compartimenu 
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as  ascertained,  some  by  the  Surrey  Depart-  35,617;  Greek  Church,  2472;  other  faiths,  338; 

ment,  others  by  the  Military  Geographical  In-  non-professors,  36,092;  not  known,  796,276. 

stitute  and  by  the  General  Statistical  Depart-  Agbicultube.    Of  the  total  area,  20,248,000 

ment,  at  110,550  square  miles.    The  population,  hectares  <70.6  per  cent.)  are  productive.  The 

according  to  the  census  of  1901,  numbered  32,-  area  under  jirincipal  crops  in  hectares  in  1907 

475,263;  estimated,  January  1,  1908,  33,90».-  and  the  yield  for  1006  and  1007  in  hectolitres 

776;  JanuaiT  1,  1900,  34,269,764.    There  is  a  (1   hectolitre=2.76   bushels,   22   gallons)  are 

large  settled  and  floating  foreign  population,  given  as  follows: 
The  movement  of  the  population  for  three  suc- 
oesiTe  yean  Is  ^ven  as  follows; 


Births 

Deaths 

Uarrlaces 

Including 

ineludlns 

■tUlbom 

BtUlbom 

1,119.131 

746,038 

1,110.366 

748,366 

1,190,I<7 

821,600 

Hectares  Yield  1906  Yield  1907 

Wheat   5,230.000  62,186,000  62,6^6.000 

Vines   3.768,000  29,784,000  53,903,000 

Com  (1906)  ....1,817,000  92,776,000  31.162,000 

Rice                      151.000  S.244,000  10,460,000 

Olive  oil  (190«>.1,101,000  1,113,000  3,867,000 

In  1908  the  wheat  acreage  was  given  as  12,- 
355,200,  with  an  average  annual  yield  of  102,- 
675,400  bushels.  Italy  has  thus  a  wheat  produc- 

The  stillborn  numbered  in  1006,  48,163;  1007,  tion  of  only  13.2  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  re- 

48,022;  1008,  01,405.   The  deaths  for  1008  in-  sorts  to  imports  for  2S  per  cent,  of  the  an- 

dude  77,000  in  the  earthtrnake  of  December.  nual  supply.    The  acreage  for  1909-10  is  esti- 

Tbe  emigrants  numbered  in  1007,  704,676  (to  mated  at  20  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  previous 

the   United    States,   285,731);    1908,   486,674  year.  Italy  ia  second  on  the  list  of  the  world's 

(United  States,  128,603).    For  the  first  nine  wine  producers,  France  being  first.    The  yield 

months  of  1909  the  emigration  is  given  as  268,-  in  1908  was  1,064,800,000  gallons,  showing  a 

563  (United  States,  222,537).    The  population  reduction  compared  with  1907.    (See  Liquobs, 

of  some  of  the  principal  cities  according  to  the  Febuknted  and  Distilled.)    The  olive  crop 

census  of  1901   (revised)   is  given  as  follows:  for  1908-9  was  in  some  sections  a  partial  and 

Rome,  440,254;  Naples,  508,018;  Milan,  491,460;  in  others  a  complete  failure,  and  the  total  yield 

Turin,  282,753;  Palermo,  254,616;  Genoa,  160,*  was  far  below  the  average.    A  crop  not  much 

386;  Florenee.  158,526;  Venice,  160,002.  above  two-thirds  normal  is  predicted  for  1909- 

Eddcation.    Two  grades  of  elementary  edu-  10.     Tobacco  was  planted   on   4893  hectares 

cation  are  provided,  both  of  which  are  free,  the  (1906),  and  yielded  6,713,833  kilos.   The  citrus 

lower  only  (ages  6 — 9  in  communes  where  no  fruits   were   estimated    (1903)    at  16,700,000 

higher  schools  exist,  6 — 12  where  there  are  such  plants. 

schools)  being  compulsory.  The  law  of  July,  The  average  annual  production  of  Bilk  co- 
1904,  imposing  special  disabilities  on  the  il-  coons  Is  estimated  at  52,808,000  kilos,  and  of 
literate  has  afforded  a  needed  stimulus,  49  per  silk,  at  5,610,000.  In  1908  the  liVe-stock  re- 
cent, of  the  population  over  20  years  of  age  W  turns  were  given  as  follows:  Cattle,  6,190,990; 
ing  thus  classea  prior  to  that  date.  There  has  horses,  966,031;  mulos,  371,920;  donkeys,  10,- 
been  great  subsequent  improvement.  The  num-  436;  asses,  848,088;  sheep,  11,160,420;  buffaloes, 
ber  of  public  primary  schools  (exclusive  of  in-  19,362;  goats,  2,714,613;  swine,  2,503,733.  The 
fant)  numbered  63,269  in  1901-2,  with  66,433  value  of  the  foresty  products  in  1907  was  given 
teachers  and  2,548,583  pupils;  private,  8518,  at  88,000,000  lire.  The  last  official  bulletin 
with  9306  teachers  and  184,766  pupils.  There  shows  that  in  1908  there  were  of  forest  area  in 
were  (1905-6)  443  lyceums  and  gymnasia,  with  Italy,  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of 
48,031  pupils;  137  normal  schools,  with  21,730  Agriculture  at  Rome,  7,356,493  acres  of  wooded 
students ;  307  technical  schools  and  institutes,  forests,  1,083,039  acres  in  "  bush  "  forests,  and 
73,294;  and  19  mercantile  marine  institutes,  1,893,072  acres  bare  of  trees.  The  Minister  of 
2186.  There  are  numerous  special,  {ffofesaional,  Agriculture  (Signor  Cocco-Ortu)  calls  the 
techniMl,  and  industrial  schools  and  colleges,  woodland  crisis  a  "fearful  and  dangerous  one," 
with  increasing  attendance.  There  are  17  state  and  estimates  that  8,050,000  acres  would  be 
universities,  and  four  free  (Camerino^  Ferrara,  needed  to  place  Italy  on  a  footing  with  other 
Perugia,  Urbino),  a  total  of  21  with  an  aggre-  countries  in  the  matter  of  forests.  See  FoB- 
gate  attendance  (1907-8)  of  23,297.  E8TBT. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  nominally  the  state  Mikino,  Manufactitbes,  etc.  The  total  out- 
religion;  but  entire  religious  toleration  prevails,  put  of  all  mines  for  1007  was  valued  at  87,939,- 
The  population  was  divided  according  to  reli-  440  lire  (1  lire=19.3  cents).  The  most  im- 
gions  (1901)  as  followsi  Roman  Catholics,  31,-  portant,  with  production  and  value  (1007),  are- 
539,863;  Evangelical  Protestants,  65,695;  Jews,  given  below: 


Uines  (active).                                                    No.  Metric  tons.  Ur© 

Sulphur   622  1787.766  10,508.804 

Zinc   i  i      6S0  70,000 

Lead   S-132  ■{  43,037  8,447.516 

Lead  and  zinc                                                                    1  1 1G0.517  19,161,682 

Iron                                                                                         39  517.952  9,085,007 

Copper                                                                                     39  167.fil9  6.140,239 

Mineral  fuel                                                                            42  463,137  4,208,262 

Salt,  graphite,  petroleum                                                 66    8.593.059 

Asphaltlc  and  bltunilnous  substances                             26  161,126  3,201.164 

Iron  and  cupreous  pyrites                                              12  126,925  2,128,460 

Mercury                                                                           8  76.561  1,665,475 

Boric  acid                                                                      U  2,306  668,460 
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The  amount  of  raw  sulphur  produced  in  1008 
was  443,720  tons.  The  total  nnmber  of  work- 
ers in  active  mines  was  56,831.  The  number  of 
workers  in  the  atone  quarries  numbered  67,921; 
value  of  output,  50,319,746  lire.  The  lime  and 
brick  kilns  employed  97(204  persons  and  had 
an  output  valued  at  144,641,506  lire. 

The  silk  iiidufitries  employed  (1903)  191.000 
persons;  the  cotton  and  woolen  industries,  178,- 
000;  hemp,  etc..  26,000.  The  silk  produced 
from  domestic  cocoons  in  1908  was  4,486,000 
kilos,  against  4,820,000  in  1907;  from  foreign 
cocoons,  1,012,000  kilos,  against  1,363,000  in 
1907.  The  value  of  industrial  chemical  prod- 
ncta  ( 1907)  was  12.'J,622,000  lire.  There 
were  ( 1909)  about  1200  flour  mills  (ex- 
clusive of  small  local  mills).  Rebates  and  boun- 
ties are  provided  by  the  government  in  encour- 
agement of  the  flour-milling  and  eemolina  and 
paste-producing  industries.  The  tobacco  in- 
dustry, a  government  monopoly  for  the  past  25 
years,  produces  nearly  double  the  revenue  aris- 
ing from  both  other  state  monopolies — salt  and 
the  lottery.  The  number  of  metric  tons  manu- 
factured m  1907-8  was  17,737,  against  16,803 
in  1906-7.  The  tobacco  grown  in  Italy  in  1907-8 
was  6469  metric  tons.  The  total  amount  paid 
by  the  government  for  foreign  and  home-grown 
tobacco  in  1907-8  is  stated  at  30,736.731  lire} 
operating  expenses,  33,54tt,560  lire;  total,  64,- 
282,290;  total  tobacco  sates,  255.305,409  lire; 
net  profits,  191,023,119  lire.  The  match  indus- 
try showed  a  total  production  (1907-8)  of  67,- 
796,700,000  pieces.  The  tax  on  matches  is  col- 
lected by  the  sale  of  special  revenue  stamps  to 
be  attached  to  the  boxes;  the  number  sold  in 
1907-8,  showing  approximately  the  home  con- 
sumption, numbered  669,300,568.  The  fisheries 
employed  (December  31,  1906)  25,365  vessels 
of  73,903  tons,  and  101,006  men.  The  value  of 
the  catch  (1906)  was  16.821,000  lire  (tunny 
fish,  3,290.000  lire;  coral,  510,000). 

CouHBBCE.  The  trade  (special,  transit,  and 
precious  metals)  for  1007,  1908,  and  the  first 
half  of  1908  is  given  in  lire  as  follows; 


Exports  Lire 

Silk  617,200,000 

Cotton  textiles   116,000,000 

Silk  goods    92,000.000 

Sklna   92,000,000 

Chemical  productfl   66,200,004 

Olfve  oil    64,100.000 

Hemp   61,400,000 

Wooden  manufactures,  etc  60,200,000 

Cheese    44,400.000 

Fruits   43,700.000 

Wine   41,700.000 

Egga    40,000.000 

AcM  fruits    36.100,000 

Almonds    30.600,000 

Sulphur   29,400,000 

Marble,  etc  88,SM.O0O 

Railway  carriages    27,800,000 


The  articles  of  import  which  showed  notable 
increase  in  1909  were  cotton-seed  oil,  cereals, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  lumber.  The  export  ar- 
ticles showing  considerable  increase  were  silk, 
chemicals,  preserves,  hemp,  wines  and  liquors, 
and  crude  tartar.  Calcium  citrate  declined. 
Olive  oil  declined  on  account  of  the  short  crop; 
citrus  fruits  on  account  of  the  Messina  earUi* 
quake.  The  imports  and  exports  of  salt  in 
1907  were  61,604  and  99,191  tons  respectively; 
in  1908,  2610  and  85,489  tons.  The  value  of 
the  trade  with  important  countries  of  origin  and 
destination  is  given  in  lire  (1008)  as  ^lows: 


Imports  Exports 

Germany   621.000,000  845,400,000 

Great  Britain   600.900.000  131,900,000 

United  SUtes   406,000.000  203,800.000 

Austria-Hungary   300,700.000  144,900,000 

France  276,300,000  XOS.SOO.OOO 

Russia   127,700.000  11,800,000 

British  India   107,600,000  18,800,000 


COMMUNICATION'S.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
way lines  in  1908  was  10,387  miles;  state  rail- 
ways, 8380  miles.  The  total  receipts  in  1906-7 
were  436,563,000  lire.  There  were  (June  30, 
1906)  31,000  miles  of  telegrafdi  lines  and  228,- 


Importa:  1907                       1908                 1»9  (1st  |) 

Special   2.880,669.000            2k91S,276.000  1,679,114,809 

Precioua  metals   168,144,000              28,062.000  4.139,099 

Total   8.048,818,000            2,941.827.000  1,688,»8.008 

Bxports: 

Special   1.948.868.000            1.729,263.000  880.199,202 

Precious  metals    6,811,000                21.012,000  34.408.498 

Total   ;                                                      1,954.679,000  1.750,2-75,000  814.607,700 

Transit                                                                   55,646.000  64.101.000 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  610  miles  of  wire;  7962  mites  of  telephone  lines 
and  their  vaJue  in  lire  are  given  for  -1908  as  fol-  and  69,091  miles  of  wire.  There  were  9772  ^ost- 
lows:  offices  In  1907.  Posts  and  telegraph  receipts, 
  91,117,659  lire;  expenditures,  71,100,807.  The 

Imports                                             Lire  merchant  marine.  January  1,  1008,  had  4874 

Cotton,  raw                                        SOl  ooo.OOO  sailing  vessels  of  468,674  tons,  and  689  ateam- 

Sllk  270j>fio.iioo  ers  of  626,586  tons.   The  total  number  of  vessels 

Zchin;r^:^-:-:-:::::::::::::::::::::::S:SS  ^'^^'^  ^J^oj,  TJ^.o'Jon^^'  42,655,001  tons; 

Cereals.  .  .  210,000,000  cleared,  106,495  of  42,520,907. 

Iron  13s,70o.ooo  Finance.    The  revenue  and  expenditure  lot 

Wducts-:::::::::::::::::::::5i?:aro  three  Ascai  years  are  given  m  ii,e  as  touows. 

Skins   ,                        94.900.000  '    "  ' 

Wool                                                        80.100,000  1906-a            1906-7  1907-8 

B?aV  Wn ""  w'^on'ooo  Revenue..    2.662,162,714    2,26e,039,98«  2,320,597,699 

impfements  :\*v:::: S:wS  E^p-d-ture  2,49s.68i,828  2,164,190.700  2.268,720.848 

Woolen  mnnufncturos                                4S,voo.»on  '  ■■      . ..  .      n    i  . 

Dj«™*!'V'f':*"!:?!.::;:;:::::::::::::::::  J'  SSoo  ti"*  budget  for  loos-o  estimates  the  totairer- 

Cotton  te'xtu'es                                      84iooo|ooo  enue  at  2,345,435,150  lire;  expenditure,  2,280,- 
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45B,B05.  The  principal  ROiirces  of  revenue  and 
items  of  expenditure  are  given  below: 


Revenue  Lire 

Monopolies   948,716,289 

Direct  taxes   446.992,700 

Taxes  on  transactions  276,200,000 

PubUc  services  164,481,900 

Repayments     14&,416,3S!» 

State  properties   67,326,386 

Spedal  (virements)    64,618.049 

TotlU  ordinary   2,111,867,410 

extraordinary   236,667,710 

Total   .1,645,436,160 

Expenditure  I  J  re 

Treasury    704,686,806 

Finance   800,350,916 

War    287.492,658 

Marine   164,822,031 

Posts  and  Telegraphs   122,810.491 

Interior    110.246,089 

Public  instruction    87,257,971 

Justice,  etc   62,680,246 

PuUlo  works    44.668,869 

Agriculture,  etc.    21.686,886 

Foreign  aOalra  ^   19,889,981 

Total  ordinary  .1,006,640,888 

Extraordinary   389,819,010 

Total  .2.289,469,896 


The  total  public  debt  of  Italy  on  July  1,  1900» 
stood  at  about  13,396,725,000  lire.  Interest  (in- 
cluding premiums)  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1908,  was  as  follows:  Consolidated  debt,  374,- 
027,752  lire;  permanent  annuity  due  to  the 
Holy  See,  3,225,000;  various,  116,389,354;  float- 
ing debt,  7,500,000;  toUl  601,142,106. 

Navt.  The  larger  vessels  of  the  effective  navy 
were  as  follows  in  1909]  First-class  battle- 
ships: 2  of  13,426  tons  each;  4  of  12,626  tons 
eaeb  i— woond-elass  battlesliips;  S  of  0800  tons 
each;  3  of  IS,298  tons  each; — armored  ontis- 
ers:  3  flrst-clasB  of  7294  tons  each;  2  first-class 
of  9832  tons  each;  one  second-class  of  4611  tons; 
2  second-class  of  6396  tons  each.  In  1909  there 
were  building  one  Arst-class  battleship  of  19,- 
000  tons  and  2  flrst-class  armored  cruisers  of 
9832  tons  each;  and  there  were  projected  one 
flrst^Iass  battleship  of  19,000  tons  and  2  flrst- 
elass  battleships  of  21,000  tons  each.  The  num- 
ber and  displacement  of  effective  warships,  built 
and  building,  of  1000  or  more  tons,  and  of 
torpedo  craJt  of  50  or  more  tons,  were  as  fol- 
lows in  1909:  Battleships  of  10,000  tons  and 
over,  11>  a^regating  141,200  tons;  armored 
cruisers,  10,  of  78,720  tons;  one  cruiser  of  3000 
tons;  cruisers  between  3000  and  1000,  9,  ag- 
gregating 19,320  tons;  torpedo-boat  destroyers, 
21,  of  7053  tons;  torpedo  boats,  63,  of  8898  tons; 
submarines,  7,  of  1087  tons;  total,  122  war 
vessels,  sggregating  259,278  tons.  The  naval 
expenditure  of  Italy  during  the  ten-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1910,  is  stated  at  $269,531,000. 

The  battleship  Roma  was  finished  and  com- 
missioned in  1909,  but  slow  progress  is  being 
ntade  on  the  Dreadnought,  Dante  Alighieri,  and 
the  press  complained  ^Mut  the  delay  in  carry- 
ing out  the  new  building  programme,  especially 
in  commencing  the  battleship  "  B,"  authorized 
in  1907.  One  and  one-half  years  ago,  at 
the  end  of  August,  because  the  Owmale 
d«i  Lavori  Puoblioi  indiscreetly  published 
the  contents  of  the  contract  plan  ahead  of 
time,  the  Minister  of  Marine  further  deferred 
laying  the  matter  of  the  proposals  before  the 


state  council.  The  new  building  programme 
included  the  battleship  Dante  Alighieri,  now 
building  at  Castellamare,  battleships  ( 22,000 
tops)  "B,"  "S,"  and  "D";  small  cruisers 
(3300  tons)  "  S,"  "  T,"  "  U  ";  12  destroyers  (500 
tons)  ;  30  coastal  torpedo  boats  of  120  tons; 
11  submarines;  and  a  floating  dock  for  sub- 
marines. The  annual  nut&ceuvres  were  held  in 
September,  with  84  ships,  including  0  armored 
vessels,  as  well  as  a  flotilla  of  submarines.  The 
exercises  wete  tactical;  those  of  previous  years 
had  been  strategical  in  connection  with  landing 
operations. 

The  publication  in  April,  1909,  of  the 
Austrian  naval  programme  calling  for  the 
completion  of  three  and  possibly  four  new 
Dreadnoughts  in  1912  indicated  that  Austria 
and  Germany  would  soon  have  a  strong  naval 
base  in  the  Mediterranean.  Italy's  standard  of 
a  naval  power,  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  any 
other  country  whose  dnly  coast  was  on  the 
Mediterranean,  was  thereby  threatened.  The 
naval  estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  Ad- 
miral Mirabeles,  greatly  increased  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  next  six  years.  They  called  for 
four  new  battleships  of  the  largest  size  (in- 
stead of  two) ;  three  cruisers,  many  submarines 
and  other  small  vessels,  and  a  thorongh  ^ttem 
of  coast  defenses. 

Abht.  Military  service  is  oompidsory  and 
universal,  the  army  being  composed  of  an  aetive 
or  regular  army,  a  mobile  militia  and  a  Terri- 
torial army.  Service  is  for  10  years  from  the 
age  of  20,  and  of  this  two  or  three  (in  the  ease 
of  cavalry)  years  are  spent  with  the  colors,  6  or 
S  years  with  the  regular  army  reserve,  3  or  4 
years  with  the  mobile  militia,  and  7  years  in 
the  Territorial  army.  The  quota  of  recruits 
each  year  Is  divided  into  3  classes  of  which 
only  ^e  flrst  go  into  the  regular  army,  while 
the  second  receive  military  training  but  are  on 
leave  and  the  third,  also  exnnpted  for  nrloos 
reasons,  are  assigned  to  the  Territorial  militia. 
In  1908  the  reorganization  law  increased  the 
liability  to  service  as  various  causes,  among 
these  emigration,  were  cutting  down  the  num- 
bers of  t^  yearly  contingent  available  for  the 
army  and  the  nature  of  exemptions  were  de- 
creased. It  was  desired  to  reduce  the  time  ot 
servioe  with  the  colors  to  two  years  and  in  that 
event  a  still  larger  eontingent  would  be  de- 
manded. The  Italian  army  is  under  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  Army  Council  created  by  decree  of 
February  2,  1908.  There  are  12  army  corps  each 
comprising  2  divisions,  except  that  of  the  mili- 
tary district  of  Borne  which  has  3.  There  were 
in  the  regular  army,  according  to  the  scheme  of 
organization  taking  effect  October  1,  1909,  96 
regiments  (288  battalions)  of  infantry,  12  regi- 
ments (36  battalions)  of  Bertaglieri,  and  8  regi- 
ments (26  battalions)  of  Alpine  troops;  12 
regiments  of  Lancers  and  17  of  cavalry;  24 
regiments  of  field  artillery  with  186  6-gun  bat- 
teries, 1  rcf^ent  (6  batteries)  of  horse  artillery 
(4  guns  only  in  time  of  peace) ;  2  regiments  of 
mountain  artillery,  3  regiments  of  fortress  ar- 
tillery; and  3  regiments  and  one  brigade  (in 
Sardinia)  of  coast  artillery;  6  regiments  of 
engineers  and  companies  of  other  technical 
troops;  12  legions  of  Carabinieri  or  Oendarmea 
and  12  companies  of  sanitary  troops  and 
12  supply  companies.  According  to  this  or- 
ganizotion  the  peace  effective,  all  ranks,  would 
be  (exclusive  of  the  troops  In  Africa)  13,942 
ofllcers  and  274,167  men.    For  the  year  1909- 
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IBIO  the  effective  present  strength  was  fixed  at 
203,000  men.  On  a  war  footing  the  Italian 
army  as  arrayed  in  1909  would  include  of  the 
pennaDent  army  39^4  officers  and  247,4S7  men 
with  the  eolon,  on  "  unlimited  Idve "  488.487 
men,  the  mobile  militia  326>660,  and  the  Terri- 
torial militia  2,274,737  or  a  grand  total  of  3,- 
403,50S.  The  fact  that  the  Territorial  militia 
are  practically  untrained  deatroTB  much  of  the 
elfect  of  these  figures.  The  Italian  army  on  a 
war  footing  in  1909  had  an  effective  strength  of 
3,403,606. 

The  army  estimatea  showed  a  considerable  in- 
crease; the  Minister  of  War,  General  Sinngaidi, 
demanded  10^000,000  francs  additional  for  the 
present  year  and  16,000,000  francs  for  the  year 
Ibllowinff.  Tlie  increase  was  explained  in  part 
by  the  increased  price  of  equipment  but  also 
by  the  increase  of  the  effective  to  225,000.  An 
extensive  plan  of  fortification  was  estimated  to 
cost  280,000,000  francs,  which  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed  over  a  number  of  years.  The  law  of 
military  reorganization  passed  as  a  result  of 
the  reports  of  a  recent  Parliamentary  Conunis- 
aion  went  into  ^eet  October  1. 

OovEBNHEKT.  The  executive  anthorify  fs 
vested  in  the  Sing,  who  acts  through  a  respon- 
sible council  of  eleven  ministers.  The  legisla- 
tive power  rests  conjointly  in  the  King  and  the 
Parliament.  The  latter  is  divided  into  a  senate 
(318  monbers)  and  s  representative  chamber  of 
deputies  (608).  The  King  in  1909  was  Victor 
Emanuel  III.  (Vitorio  Emanuele  III.),  horn 
IToTember  11,  1869;  married,  October  24,  1896, 
to  Elena  of  Monten^fro.  The  heir  apparent  is 
Prinee  Umberto,  ham  September  15,  1904.  The 
Ministry  until  Deeember,  lOOB,  was  constituted 
as  follows:  President  of  the  Council  and  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  Q-.  Giolitti;  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, T.  Tittoni;  Justice,  etc.,  V.  E.  Orlando; 
Finance,  P.  Lacava;  Treasury,  P.  Carcano; 
War,  Oeneral  Spingardi;  Marine,  Admiral 
Mirabello;  Public  Instruction,  L.  Kava;  Public 
Works,  P.  Bertolini ;  Agriculture,  etc,  F.  Cocco- 
Ortn;  Posts  and  Tel^aphs,  Dr.  G.  Bchanxer. 
For  the  Cabinet  crisis  and  new  Ministrv  of 
Deeember  10,  1909,  see  eloalng  paTagraph  on 
Biatorjf. 

HlSTOBT 

PABLiAifTOT.  Early  in  the  yesr  an  amnesty 
was  granted  by  the  King  to  special  classes  of 
criminal  offenders,  chiefly  Socialists  and  labor 
leaders  imprisoned  for  inciting  strikers  to  vio- 
lence and  for  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
labor.  On  February  6  the  Council  of  Ministers 
decided  on  dissolution.  The  general  elections 
which  were  held  on  March  7  were  very  favor- 
able to  the  Ministry.  The  constitution  of  the 
Chamtter  which  met  on  March  23  was,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  elections:  Extreme  Left  (Socialists, 
43;  Radicals,  37;  Republicans,  23).  103;  Con- 
stitutional Opposition,  43;  Catholics,  16;  Min- 
isterialists, 346.  The  matters  before  Parlia- 
ment may  here  be  briefly  summarized,  and  the 
chief  topics  will  be  discunwd  in  succeeding  para- 
sraphs.  Ccmsiderable  additions  were  accepted 
by  Parliament  In  both  the  army  and  navy  esti- 
mates. Among  other  measures  discussed  were 
a  motion  to  reduce  or  abolish  grain  duties, 
which  was  defeated,  and  bills  for  the  payment 
of  Uie  members  of  Parliament.  On  the  latter 
subject  Premier  Giolitti  said  that  the  idea  of 
paying  members  was  gaining  in  favor  and  that 
tiie  government  would  not  oppose  it.    An  at- 


tack was  made  on  the  government's  ecclesias- 
tical policy  but  without  result.  There  was 
sharp  criticism  in  the  Chamber,  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  budget  of  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lie  Works  of  the  measures  which  the  govern- 
ment had  taken  for  relief  after  the  earthquake. 
The  government  ship  subsidy  policy  aroused  vio- 
lent opposition  in  July,  but  the  question  was 
deferred  to  the  end  of  the  year.  This  was  the 
main  issue  in  the  autumn  general  elections. 
The  Chamber  reassembled  November  18,  and 
the  Giolitti  Ministry  soon  afterwards  resigned, 
being  defeated  on  the  question  of  tax  reform, 
and  not  as  had  been  expected  on  the  Marine  Ctm- 
ventions  against  which  the  Opposition  had  been 
hitlierto  conoentrated. 

Eakthquake  t^T.Tinf  MusuBBS.  Ott  Decem- 
ber 28,  1908,  ooeurred  the  most  disastrous  earth- 
quake that  ever  visited  a  civilized  country.  The 
chief  havoc  was  wrot^t  in  the  strip  of  land 
bordering  the  Straits  of  Messina  wherein  are 
situated  the  two  large  cities  of  Messina  with 
aboi4  160,000  inhabitants  and  Reg^o  WitJi 
about  60,000  (commune),  and  from  this  cen- 
tre the  devastation  spread  over  an  area  of  some 
4600  square  miles.  Both  Messina  and  Reggio 
were  utterly  ruined  and  over  forty  communities 
in  Calabria  and  Sicily  were  destroyed.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  loss  of  life  varied  greatly.  Official 
estimated  placed  it  at  125,000.  while  otiier  esti- 
mates ranged  from  60,000  to  100,000.  Rescue 
work  was  immediately  undertaken  by  the  for- 
eign vessels  in  Sicilian  waters  and  good  service 
was  rendered  by  the  men  of  the  American, 
British  and  Russian  war  ships,  which  were 
dispatelied  promptly  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
Foreign  nations  auo  eontribnted  generously  tn 
money  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  the  United 
States  Congress  voting  an  appropriation  of 
$800,000  and  a  still  larger  sum  being  contributed 
by  the  American  Bed  Gross  Society  (see  E&sth- 

QUAKE8). 

Parliament  passed  an  act  in  January  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  work  of  restoration  in  the 
regions  visited  by  the  earthquake.  For  the  re- 
oonstruetion  of  uie  national  buildings  and  pub* 
lie  works  money  was  obtained  from  the  balanoe 
remaining  from  the  budget  of  1907-8.  The 
funds  for  the  needs  pf  the  provinces  and  local 
divisions  were  raised  by  a  surtax  of  two  per 
cent,  for  five  years  on  certain  classes  of  the  di- 
rect taxes  and  stamp  duties,  and  for  private 
needs  the  government  promised  to  pay  half  the 
yearly  interest  and  half  the  annual  installment 
on  loans  to  run  for  thirty  years  which  it  would 
secure  for  any  person  desiring  to  rebuild.  It 
furthermore  paid  an  insurance  to  the  loaning 
companies  and  for  fifteen  years  exempted  the 
borrower  from  all  national  and  local  taxation. 
In  April  the  King  and  Queen  visited  the  stricken 
areas  for  the  second  time  and  the  former  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  progress  made.  A 
number  of  earthquake  shocks  occurred  in  Cala- 
bria and  Sicily,  including  one  of  considertUile 
severity  at  Messina  on  July  1,  which  caused  a 
panic  among  the  inhabitants.  A  serious  riot 
occurred  at  Sinapolis  in  Calabria  in  May  on 
account  of  the  non-distribution  of  relief  funds, 
and  six  persons  were  killed  and  many  wounded. 
The  government  was  sharply  criticised  for  dila* 
torinesB  and  inefflciency  in  the  work  of  relief. 
The  subject  came  up  in  the  Chamber  during 
the  discussion  of  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works.  On  its  own  behalf  the  govern- 
ment declared  that  its  work  had  been  hindered 
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by  the  damage  done  hy  the  railTra.7S  and  by  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  attitude  of  the 
people  in  Calabria.  The  relief  measures  were 
slowly  executed  and  there  waa  much  complaint 
of  a  lack  of  initiative  and  of  a  tendency  to  wait 
for  orders,  no  matter  how  urgent  and  distressing 
the  situation.  The  red  tape  and  officialism  of 
a  bureaucratic  administration,  especially  in  the 
navy,  were  severely  blamed.  The  correspondents 
for  British  newspapers  were  particularly  cen- 
sorious. Slight  progress  was  raade  in  housing 
the  people  of  Messina  during  the  summer.  It 
was  charged  that  the  work  of  restoration  was 
even  retarded  by  the  officials,  that  the  American 
plan  of  building  wooden  houses  had  been  checked 
again  and  again,  and  that  wood  for  these  houses 
supplied  from  England  was  allowed  to  float  for 
an  indefinite  period  in  the  Re^io  harbor,  also 
that  the  water  supply  did  not  Improve.  On  the 
other  hand,  conditions  at  Reggio  were  some- 
what better  and  during  the  summer  were  im- 
proving. See  the  articles  on  Eabthquakbs  and 
on  United  States,  paragraph  on  Congrew. 

Gbowth  or  THE  MoNASTEBiES.  The  ^vem- 
ment's  policy  toward  the  Church  was  criticised 
and  on  May  31  Signer  Chiesa  introduced  a 
resolution  against  the  monasteries.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  government's  let-alone  policy, 
whereby  Catholics  enjoyed  all  the  righta  granted 
to  individual  Italians,  there  was  evidence  of 
growing  strength  on  the  part  of  the  monasteries, 
convenU  and  other  church  institutions.  Signor 
Chiesa  presented  figures  which  indicated  a  sur- 
prising increase.  According  to  these  the  num- 
ber of  monasteries  and  convents  rose  from  951 
and  2605  respectively  in  1901  to  1203  and  2658 
in  1909;  and  the  monastic  and  conventual 
schools  from  1342  to  2036  with  an  enrollment 
of  150,000.  The  Chamber,  however,  was  un- 
willing to  appear  in  the  light  of  a  persecutor 
of  the  Church  and  the  zeaolution  was  loat  by  a 
majority  of  116. 

The  Ship  Subsidiks.  The  quMtion  of  the 
ship  subsidies  reached  a  critical  stage  just  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  Parliament  on  July 
12.  In  the  ship  subsidies  bill  introduced  by  the 
government  an  agreement  was  made  with  the 
Italian  Lloyd  which  granted  the  company  cer- 
tain privileges  at  variance  with  the  law  of  April 
6,  1908,  fixing  the  conditions  of  these  contracts. 
For  one  thing  it  allowed  the  company  a  prelim- 
inary period  of  five  years  before  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy  was  fixed  for  the  next  twenty.  This 
was  attacked  by  Baron  Bonnino  of  the  Opposi- 
tion as  inviting  extravagance  on  the  company's 
part  during  these  first  five  years  in  order  to  se- 
cure  a  larger  subvention.  Other  serious  defects 
in  the  plan  were  pointed  out.  The  bill  was 
condemned  for  conferring  on  the  Lloyd  a  virtual 
monopoly,  and  the  government  was  criticised 
for  not  asking  I^liament  to  amend  the  law  of 
1908,  which  in  some  respects  was  illiberal,  in- 
stead of  brhiging  in  a  bill  which  covered  a  pri- 
vate arrangement  with  the  company  at  variance 
with  that  law.  The  law  of  1908  provided  for 
competitive  bids  uid  this  also  was  disregarded. 
Finally  the  government  declared  its  willingness 
to  place  the  contract  at  public  auction  and 
asked  the  Chamber  to  suspend  discussion  of  the 
bill.  To  this  the  Chamber  agreed,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  thus  deferred  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  New  Ministrt.  The  weakness  of  the 
Giolitti  Ministry  was  manifest  on  the  eve  of 
adjournment  (July  12)  in  the  course  of  the 
ship  subsidy  debate.    It  fell  soon  after  the 


meeting  of  Parliament  on  Xovember  18,  but 
contrary  to  expectation  the  immediate  occasion 
of  its  overthrow  was  not  the  ship  subsidy  ques- 
tion but  a  question  arising  from  a  tax  reform 
proposal.  tn>e  new  Premier  was  Baron  Son- 
nino,  who  had  led  the  attack  on  the  ship  subsidy 
bill  in  July.  General  Spingardi,  Minister  of 
War,  and  two  other  members  of  the  Giolitti 
Cabinet  were  retained  in  the  new  Ministry.  Its 
composition  m4  announced  on  December  10  as 
follows: 

President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Baron  Sonnino ;  Minister  for  For- 
eign AITairs,  Count  Guicciardini ;  Marine,  Ad- 
mirsl  Bettolo;  War,  General  Spingardi;  Wor- 
ship and  Justice,  Signor  Scialoja;  Agriculture, 
Signor  Luzzatti ;  Education,  Signor  Daneo ; 
Treasury,  Signor  Salandra;  Finance,  Signor 
Ariotta;  Public  Works,  Signor  Rubini;  Posts 
and  Telegrafths,  Signor  di  Sant'Onorio. 

Other  Events.  Important  archnologictl  dis- 
coveries were  made  at  Rome  in  February,  in- 
cluding finds  of  statues  of  Jupiter,  Bacchus, 
Chronos  and  an  Egyptian  deity.  (See  Abchje- 
OLOQT.)  The  Keats-Shelley  Memorial  was  in- 
augurated on  April  5.  The  house  in  which 
Keats  died  in  Rome  had  been  bought  by  money 
raised  in  England  and  America  and  turned  into 
a  museum  and  library  which  it  was  hoped  would 
serve  as  a  sort  of  centre  for  English,  Italian 
and  American  literature  and  preserve  In  good  or- 
der the  tombs  of  Keats  and  Shelley.  The  Kin^ 
attended  the  ceremonies.  In  April  the  beati- 
fication of  Joan  of  Arc  was  solemnized  at  St. 
Peter's.  On  May  17  the  Sixth  International 
Cotton  Congress  was  opened  at  Milan.  The 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Lombard  liberation  was 
celebrated  at  several  cities.  The  battle  of 
Magenta,  which  occurred  on  Jun^  4,  1860,  was 
commemorated  at  Magenta  on  June  4. 

A  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the  presoica  oi 
the  French  rejiresentatiTes.  The  fiftieth  anidver- 
sary  of  Solferino  was  celebrate  at  San  Martino 
on  June  24,  the  King  and  Queen  participating, 
and  at  Genoa  a  stone  was  laid  to  commem- 
morate  the  departure  of  the  French  troops. 
There  were  also  festivities  at  Turin,  Florence 
and  Rome  as  well  as  in  France  to  commem- 
morate  the  anniversary  of  Lombard  liberation. 
An  important  movement  had  been  gaining 
strength  in  Italy  for  some  time  past,  which 
aimed  at  turning  Italian  emigration  to  Italy's 
advantage  by  making  the  Italian  labor  supply 
a  basis  for  demanding  commercial  concessions 
from  the  country  of  destination.  It  also  con- 
templated measures  for  preventing  emigrants 
from  giving  up  their  Italian  nationality.  Sig- 
nor Tittoni  spoke  on  this  subject,  but  steerwi 
clear  of  visionary  proposals.  He  promised  better 
subsidies  for  Italian  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  South  America.  The  Dante  Alighieri 
Society  was  in  sympathy  with  this  programme. 
The  most  important  meeting  in  the  history  of 
this  society  was  held  at  Bresciji  in  October.  Its 
membership  within  a  comparatively  short  time 
had  risen  from  three  thousand  to  fifty  thousand. 
Its  chief  objects  were  to  foster  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, promote  Italian  unity,  and  prevent  Ital- 
ian emigrants  from  giving  up  their  nation- 
ality. In  April  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy  received  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
at  Baia,  and  on  May  12  the  King  met  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  at  Brindisi.  On  October  23,  the 
CKar,  whose  visit  to  Italy  had  been  widely 
heralded,  arrived  at  Kacconigi.   There  bad  been 
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much  talk  among  the  Socialists  of  demonfttra- 
tioDB  agaiDBt  this  visit  and  the  Chambers  of 
Labor  had  planned  a  general  strike,  but  in  view 
of  the  gfineral  opposition  to  these  plana  they 
were  nven  up.  The  visit  was  r^rded  as  of 
great  International  importance.  The  usual  ex- 
pressions of  friendship  were  interchanged  and 
gratitude  was  expressed  in  the  King's  speech  for 
Russian  aid  after  the  earthquake.  It  was  hailed 
in  France  as  a  sign  of  rapprochement  between 
Russia  and  Italy  in  spite  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance.   See  BOUAN  Catuouo  Cuubcu. 

ITO  (HiBOBUHi)  Prince.  A  Japanese  states- 
man,  assassinated  by  a  Korean,  October  20,  1909. 
He  was  born  in  1841,  the  son  of  a  small  man 
of  the  Samurai  or  feudal  fighting  class  in  the 
town  of  Shimonoseki  in  the  Province  of  Chosu. 
At  his  birth  he  was  given  the  name  Shunsuke 
(superior  being),  but  later  in  life  he  dropped 
this  and  assumed  the  name  Hirobumi,  which  is 
freely  translated,  "  Benevolent  Literature."  He 
was  left  an  orphan  early  in  life  and  was  adopted 
by  relatives.  His  early  years  were  devoted  to 
learning  the  arts  of  war  and  in  perfecting  him- 
self in  the  discipline  of  his  clau.  During  bis 
youth,  the  Lord  of  Chosu,  hia  master,  became 
restive  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Sfawun  and 
rebelled  against  him,  and  Ito  was  sent  to  T<^io 
to  obtain  secret  infornution.  While  in  Tduo 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great  world  beyond 
Japan,  and  on  his  return  with  four  companions 
conceived  the  idea  of  escaping  from  Japan  and 
going  to  England.  At  the  time  a  Scotch  whaler 
was  anchored  in  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki,  and 
in  the  darkness  one  night  the  five  boya  swam 
out  and  boarded  her.  The  captain  of  "the  ves- 
sel was  finally  persuaded  to  take  them  .with 
him  and  Ito  and  the  others  worked  their  way 
on  shipboard  until  th^  arrived  in  England. 
The  stay  here  was  short,  however,  for  in  1863 
the  Lord  of  Chosu  fortified  the  Strait  of  Shi- 
monoseki against  foreigners  and  even  fired  on 
two  United  States  sloops  of  war  and  French  and 
Dutch  vessels.  Ito,  bearing  this,  hastened  home 
in  an  efi'ort  to  forestall  the  combined  movement 
of  foreign  warships  against  his  lord.  His  coun- 
aels,  however,  did  not  prevail  and  the  foreign 
fleet  arrived  and  bombarded  and  leveled  the 
forts.  The  rebellion  whieh  seated  the  present 
Emperor  on  the  throne  began  shortly  after  this, 
and  -  Ito,  because  of  hia  escapade  in  England 
and  his  attempts  to  dissuade  the  Lord  of  the 
Province  against  fighting  the  Weatemers,  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  his  own  people.  He, 
with  Inouye,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Eng- 
land, were  attacked  by  asaaasins  and  Ito  was 
saved  only  by  the  strategy  of  a  girl  who  hid  him 
■afely.  This  girl  later  became  his  wife.  He 
did  not  play  any  great  part  tn  the  War  of  the 
Bebellion,  but  he  emerged  as  one  of  the  young 
progressists,  whose  whole  soul  was  devoted  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  cause  of  an  enlightened 
Japan.  He  was  made  first  governor  of  the  port 
of  Kob6  when,  at  the  demands  of  the  Powers, 
the  ports  of  Japan  were  thrown  open  to  for* 
eign  commerce.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
transferred  to  Tokio  as  Vice-Minister  of  Public 
Works.  In  1872  he  became  a  member  of  an 
embassy  headed  by  Iwakura,  a  noble  of  high 
rank,  which  made  a  two  years'  circuit  of  the 
great  Powers  in  an  efl'ort  to  gain  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  earlier  treaties.  During  the  prog- 
rpss  of  this  embassy  Ito  visited  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time.  He  played  the  fore- 
most part  in  the  eventful  years  which  followed 


during  which  Japan  was  endeavoring  to  ad- 
just herself  and  adapt  herself  to  Western  civili- 
zation. He  had  the  chief  part  in  formiilating  the 
constitution  under  which  Japan  fa  now  governed. 
He  was  prominent  also  in  following  up  the  new 
country's  industrial  system  and  twk  an  active 
part  in  the  rudimentary  beginnings  of  an  army 
and  navy.  In  1883  when  Prince  Sanjo  resigned 
the  premiership  of  the  empire,  Ito,  who  had 
been  made  a  count  because  of  his  services  the 
year  previous  in  drawing  up  the  Tientsin 
agreement  with  Li  Hung  Chang,  was  given  the 
post.  He  was  then  44  years  old.  He  at  once 
became  one  of  the  close  circle  of  "  eMer  states- 
men," the  unofficial  body  that  stands  above  all 
constitutional  provisions  next  to  the  Emperor 
as  an  advisory  Doard.  He  resigned  the  premier- 
ship to  fill  the  chair  of  presi&nt  of  the  new^ 
created  House  of  Peers.  In  this  positicm  he  had 
many  important  tasks  to  perform.  He  met  LI 
Hung  Chang  as  a  peace  envoy  at  the  close  of 
the  short  war  with  China,  and  at  Shimonoseki 
signed  the  famous  peace  which  contained  the 
elements  of  the  future  greater  war  with  Russia. 
During  the  next  ten  years,  Ito,  now  made  a 
marquis,  played  an  important  part  in  all  gov* 
emmeatal  affairs.  His  efforts  ware  directed  to- 
wurda  strengthening  the  resources  of  the  en* , 
pire  for  the  war  with  Russia,  which  undoubt- 
edly he  foresaw.  When  the  war  broke  out,  from 
his  place  near  the  throne  ha  helped  to  keep  the 
fortunes  of  Japan  in  the  ascendant  and  to 
strengthen  the  sympathy  for  his  country  among 
Anglo-Saxons.  When  the  peace  of  Portsmouth 
was  signed.  Prince  Ito  suflered  the  popular  con- 
tumely which  included  all  the  officers  of  the  gov- 
enunent.  His  statute  in  Kob6  was  torn  from 
its  pedestal  and  his  name  was  general^  exe* 
crated.  He  was  unmoved  by  this  clamor,  how- 
ever, and  in  1896  was  given  the  task  of  mak- 
ing Korea  a  Japanese  province.  He  compelled 
the  Korean  Emperor  to  sign  away  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  ancient  land,  and  placed  on  the 
throne  a  ruler  of  his  own  choosing.  Through 
his  masterly  efforts  the  administration  of  the 
country  was  reformed  and  great  progress  was 
made  In  all  social  and  political  branches.  Al- 
though be  was  bitterly  hated  by  the  Koreans, 
it  is  certain  that  he  m  no  time  used  arbitrary 
or  unduly  harsh  measures.  In  1007  the  title 
of  Prince  was  bestowed  upon  him  and  be  re- 
signed the  office  of  Resident-General  in  Mav, 
1909,  to  succeed  the  late  Field  Marshal,  Yama- 
gata,  as  president  of  the  Privy  Council.  In 
August  he  visited  Seoul  and  received,  according 
to  Japanese  reports,  a  cordial  welcome,  pe 
was  assassinated  at  Harbin,  Manchuria,  where 
he  had  .gone  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  con- 
ference with  M.  Kokovsoff.  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Finance,  In  r^rd  to  the  general  railway  situ- 
ation in  Manahuria.  Three  other  persons  of  his 
party  were  badly  wounded  by  the  assassin.  He 
claimed  to  have  committed  the  crime  simply 
from  patriotic  motives  without  any  personal 
animosity  for  the  victims.   See  Japait. 

IVORY  COAST,  The.  A  French  colony  in 
French  West  Africa  (q.  v.).  Area,  125,538 
square  miles;  population  (1906),  880,479.  It 
includes  the  protected  native  kingdom  of  Kong. 
The  capital  is  Bingerville  (formerly  called  Ad- 
jam6).  The  princijial  settlements  are  Grand 
Bassam  and  Assinie.  Com,  coffee,  rubber, 
fruits,  and  mahogany  are  produced.  Gold  out- 
put (lOOfl)  4225  grammes,  valued  at  11,832 
francs.   Imports  (1007),  14,314,000  francs;  ex- 
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porta,  10,911,000  francs.  Hallway  line  open 
(1908  )  51  miles;  under  construction,  107  miles. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  connection  exists  with 
adjoining  colonies.  In  1907  there  were  36  post- 
oOfces.  In  1006,  1081  vessels,  of  1,776,982  tons, 
entered,  and  1087,  of  1,780,267  tons,  cleared, 
at  the  ports.  The  sum  of  10.000,000  francs  has 
been  assigned  from  the  colonial  loan  for  railway 
construction  and  harlmr  improvement.  The  lo- 
cal budget  balanced  (1004)  at  3368.800  francs. 
A  lieutenant-governor  administers  the  colony 
under  the  dirn^on  at  the  Governor-General  of 
French  West  Africa. 

3A.CKSOVI,  Sheldon.  An  American  clergy- 
man and  educator,  died  May  1,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  Minaville,  N.  Y.,  in  1834,  and  after 
graduating  from  Union  College  in  1865  and 
from  the  Princeton  Theolt^cal  Seminary  in 
1858,  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  clergyman. 
Ttom  1858  to  1869  he  acted  as  missionary  to 
Indians  in  tiie  West,  at  the  same  time  acting 
as  iwstor  at  La  Crescent,  Minn.  He  made  a 
special  study  of  conditions  in  Alaska  for  over 
30  years,  and  from  1886  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  held  the  position  of  general  agent  of 
education  in  Alaska.  Dr.  Jackson  introduced 
the  public  school  system  into  that  Territory  and 
was  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  Improve  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
the  people.  In  addition  his  interests  in  other 
matters  were  large,  and  he  was  associated  in 
many  religions  and  philanthropic  movements. 
Among  other  works  he  wrote  Bduoation  in 
Alaska  (1872);  Handbook  on  Alaska;  Alaska 
and  MiBtioM  on  the  North  Paeifio  Coast 
(1880),  and  many  reports  foe  the  gorenunent. 

JAIXB,  Don.  Pretender  to  the  Spanish 
throne.   See  Cablos. 

JAIEAICA.  An  Uland  of  the  West  Indies, 
eonstltutinft  with  a  number  of  smaller  islands, 
a  Britiih  colony.  Area,  4207  square  miles. 
Population  (census  of  1801),  639,491  (whites, 
14.692;  mixed,  121,955;  black.  488,624;  East 
Indian,  10,116;  Chinese,  481);  estimated 
(1908),  835^00.  Qapital,  Kingston,  with 
46,542  inhabitants.  There  were  (1907-8)  683 
public  elementary  schools,  with  an  enrollment 
of  88,864,  and  an  average  attendance  of  53,800. 
There  are  secondary,  hi^,  and  industrial 
schools,  and  four  gorerumeat  training  schools. 
Of  the  873,020  acres  under  cultivation  in  1907, 
62.164  were  under  bananas.  31.178  under  sugar- 
cane, 26,547  under  coffee,  10,537  under  cocoanuts. 
Guinea  grass  covered  130,783,  ordinary  pasture 
399,473,  pasture  and  pimento  84,523.  The  total 
imports  and  exports  in  1908-9  were  valued  at 
£2,420,335  and  £2,268,253,  respectively,  against 
£2,914,013  and  £2,376,202  in  1907-8.  There 
are  184)  miles  of  railway,  889  of  telegraph, 
430  of  telephone  lines.  The  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  1908-0  are  given  at  £1.075.380 
and  £1,061,496  (expenditure  from  income.  £1,- 
062,101.  from  loans  £9396),  respectively,  against 
£1,021.937  and  £938,204  (expenditure  from  in- 
come £936.384,  from  loans  £2820),  in  1907-8. 
The  island  with  its  dependencies  (Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands,  Cayman  Islands  [qq.  v.],  Morant 
Cays,  and  Pedro  Cays),  is  administered  by  a 
governor  (1909,  Sir  Sidney  Olivier),  assisted 
by  a  privy  council  and  a  legislative  council. 

A  committee  consisting  of  two  experts  sent 
out  in  1908  to  investigate  the  distribution  of 
malaria  and  of  certain  cattle  pests,  including 
tides,  made  Ub  report  containing  certain  speeifio 


recommendations  which  were  lllcaly  to  improve 
conditions.  The  tick  pest  was  reported  as  so 
widespread  as  to  render  the  eountry  useless  for 
grazing  purposes.  By  the  banning  of  June 
the  rebuilding  of  the  commercial  centre  of 
Kingston  was  practically  restored,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor expressed  satisfaction  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  work  had  been  carried  out. 
During  the  first  week  in  November,  floods 
caused  by  heavy  rains  did  much  damage  to 
crops,  roads  and  bridges  and  inflicted  a  loss  of 
life  estimated  at  twenty. 

JAIOf ABIS.  Anthoitt.  A  Cretan  scholar 
and  public  official,  died  April  26,  1900.  He  was 
bom  in  Crete  in  1862.  From  188S  to  1885  he 
was  head  master  of  the  public  gymnasium  of 
Canea.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
Greek  literature  in  the  University  ot  Atliens, 
but  resi^;ned  this  position  to  take  part  in  the 
Cretan  insurrection,  which  broke  out  In  the 
same  year.  For  participation  in  this  be  was 
proscribed  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  fled 
to  London.  Here  he  remained  for  six  years, 
devoting  the  time  to  the  study  of  Greek  Utera- 
ture  am.  language.  He  retunied  to  Crete  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Cretan  Assembly. 
He  acted  as  correspondent  of  the  London  Timea 
during  the  troubles  of  1897.  In  1907  be  was 
appointed  inspector-general  of  public  education 
in  Crete.  He  wrote  numeroiu  hooka  and  re- 
views, and  compiled  grammars  and  dictionaries 
of  the  Greek  language.  His  stories  ot  Cretan 
folklore  are  valuable. 

JAPAN.  A  constitutional  empire  consisting 
of  Honshiu,  Kiushiu,  Shikoku,  Hokkaido,  and 
many  smaller  islands  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia;  together  with  Formosa  (q.  v.),  the  south- 
ern half  of  Sakhalin,  the  protectorate  of  Korea 
(q.  v.),  and  the  leasehold  of  Kwantung.  The 
capital  Is  Tokio. 

Abu  aitd  PoptUTUN.  The  area  of  Juan 
proper  is  147,651  square  miles  (Honshiu,  87,- 
485  square  miles).  The  population  (including 
Japanese  abroad),  according  to  the  census  of 
1903,  was  46,732,876;  estimated  in  1000.  49.- 
769.704  (Honshiu,  35,4tH),542).  On  December 
31,  1907,  foreigners  numbered  19,094,  of  whom 
12,291  were  Chinese,  2320  British,  and  1647 
Americans.  In  1906  there  were  863,274  mar- 
riages. 1,399,203  births  (8.2  per  cent,  illegiti- 
mate), and  961,560  deaths.  The  larger  cities, 
with  population  in  1903,  are:  Tokio,  1318,- 
655;  Osaka.  995.945;  Kioto,  380,668;  Yoko- 
hama, 326,035;  Nagoya.  288,630;  Kobft,  285,- 
002;  Nagasaki,  153,293. 

Education.  Elementary  instruction  is  com- 
pulsory. In  1907  there  were  27,269  elementary 
schools,  with  116.070  teachers  and  5,514,736 
pupils;  282  middle  schools,  with  6418  teachers 
Mid  108,070  pupils;  70  normal  schools,  with 
1282  teachers  and  80,268  students;  4616  special 
and  technical  schools,  with  7450  teachers  and 
255,310  students;  and  various  other  educational 
institutions,  including  the  Imperial  universities 
at  Tokio,  Kioto,  and  Tohoku,  with  512  teachers 
and  7400  students.    Keligious  freedom  prevails. 

Agbicvltubb.  About  six-tenths  of  the  popu- 
lation are  classed  as  being  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, but,  owing  to  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  country,  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  total 
area  is  under  cultivation.  The  reported  area 
under  cultivation  at  the  end  of  1907  was  6,- 
256,440  cho;  under  forest,  7,321,417  cho;  open 
field,  1,204,170  cho  (one  ebD=2.46072  acres). 
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The  area  under  cultivation  reported  at  the  end  14,167,786;   matches,   16,516,080;  earthenware, 

of  1008  was  6,436,656.  oho,  some  of  the  impor-  13,386,982;  lacquered  ware,  6,809,606;  matting, 

tent  erop  areas  being  as  follows:    Rice,  2,-  10,178,379;  leather,  10^2,984;  oil,  11,618,688. 

922,073  dw;  wheat,  1,782,401;  beans,  648,064;  In  1908  the  produetion  of  p>per  amounted  to 

millet,  296,760;  sweet  potatoes,  288,792.   Al-  260,000,000  pounds.   In  the  shipbuilding  in- 

though  rice  is  the  leading  crop,  the  annual  dnsfiy,  191  Tessels  aggr^ting  70,268  tons  were 

Eroduction  is  about  2,000,000  kuku  short  of  the  constructed  in  1908  (against  127,762  tons  in 

ome  consumption  (one  Icoku=about  6.11  Win-  1007). 

Chester  bushels) ;  and  Japan's  population  is  Cohhebob.   Import  and  e^rt  Taluei  have 

increasing  rapid^.  The  needs  of  the  country  been  in  yen  as  follows: 
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are  recognized  in  an  effort  to  increase  produc- 
tion, and  the  rioe  crop  of  1009,  estimated  at  64,- 
712,061  koku,  was  the  largest  on  record.  The 
crop  of  1008  amounted  to  61,932,831  koku;  that 
of  1007,  49,062,065  koku;  and  the  average  for 
the  eleven  years  ending  1000  was  46,286,135 
koku.  In  1007  Hm  reported  wheat  yield  was 
about  22,168,000  buihds;  in  1008,  21,436.000; 
the  estimate  for  1909  was  about  20,«37,000 
bushels.  In  1906  the  output  of  raw  sugar  was 
reported  at  84,787,497  kwan  (one  kwan=8.2817 
pounds) ;  the  reported  production  of  refined 
sugar  in  1907  was  138,836,400  catties.  (Sec 
SnoAB.)  Tea  production  in  1908  was  7,060,- 
070  kwan  wid  in  1907  7,367,986  kwan.  Other 
important  crops  are  barley,  buckwheat,  and 
fruits.  The  production  of  silk  cocoons  in  1906 
was  2,970,727  kwan  and  in  1007  3,466,067  kwan; 
of  raw  silk,  2,917,600  kwan  and  3,236,692  kwan, 
respectively.  The  reported  number  of  live- 
stock in  1906  was:  Horses,  1,466,466;  cattle, 
1.100,373;  swine,  284,708;  goats,  74,760;  sheep, 
3501.   See  Aobicttltube. 

MiNiNO.  The  value  of  the  mineral  output 
in  1908  was  $61,683,000,  as  compared  with  $63,- 
412,800  in  1007.  The  more  important  minerals 
raised  in  1908  were  valued  as  follows:  Coal, 
*30,»81 ,700 ;  copper,  $1 1 ,201,000 ;  petroleum, 
$3,237,700;  silver,  $2,132,800;  gold,  $2,073,000; 
iron,  $063,600;  sulphur,  $383,400. 

FisHBBiES.  About  one-tenUi  of  the  popu^ 
tion  are  dependent  upon  the  fisheries.  In  1906 
the  catch  was  valued  at  $27,227,574;  other  sea 
products,  as  ftah  oil,  fish  manure,  etc.,  $16,704,- 
554;  seals  aad  sea  otters,  $12,460,000;  total, 
$66,382,128.  A  considerable  whaling  industry 
has  developed  since  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

Makufactubeb.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  large  development  in  manufactures,  es- 
pecially textiles  and  iron  and  steel.  On  Mareli 
1,  1900,  the  estimated  number  of  eotton  ipindles 
in  operation  was  1,606,870,  and  In  oonstruo- 
tion  S!58,452.  The  mill  consumption  of  cotton 
during  1908  was  878,178  bales.  The  values  of 
the  woven  piece  goods  manufactured  in  1006 
were:  Silk,  70,582,317  yen;  mixed  silk  and 
cotton,  17.472,498;  cotton,  70,751,250;  hemp, 
2,641,870 ;  besides  sashes,  and  other  articles, 
making  a  total  of  210,365,661  yen.  The  values 
of  other  manufactures  in  1006  included :  Japa- 
nese paper,  16,103,359  yen;  European  paper. 


In  1907  and  1008,  62.2  per  cent,  and  64.3  per 
cent  respectively,  of  the  imports  were  dutiable, 
the  average  rate  of  duty  being  16.28  per  cent,  fn 
the  former  ^ear  and  16.93  per  cent,  in  the 
latter.  Foreign  commerce  in  most  countries 
showed  a  falling  off  in  1908,  as  compared  with 
1907,  and  the  decline  in  Japan  was  very 
marked.  This  is  seen  especially  in  the  trade 
with  Asia,  the  imports  showing  a  decline  of 
nearly  32.000,000  yen.  and  the  exports  of  about 
34.600,000  yen.  As  the  imports  tnm  Asfat  wm- 
sist  largely  of  raw  material,  a  decline  in  them 
indicates  manufacturing  depression,  which  in 
considerable  degree  accounts  for  the  diminished 
exports.  The  decline  in  wool,  raw  silk,  cotton 
yam.  and  copper  account  for  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  export  shrinkage.  One  of  the  unfor- 
tunate features  of  the  1908  foreign  trade  was 
the  fact  that,  while  the  prices  of  imports  de- 
clined only  slightly,  there  was  a  heavy  fall  in 
the  prices  of  exports;  this  was  especially 
notable  in  raw  eilk  exports,  the  price  of  which 
was  about  30  per  cent,  leas  than  in  1907.  That 
business  conditions  in  1008  were  unfavorable  is 
seen  also  in  the  movements  of  gold  and  silver; 
in  1907  the  precious  metal  exports  exceeded  the 
imports  by  10,602,782  yen,  and  in  1008  the  im- 
ports exceeded  the  exports  by  13,771,984  yen; 
the  importation  being  required  to  compensate 
for  restricted  oredit  Tie  values  of  the  prin- 
cipal imports  in  1908  were  as  follows,  the 
figures  in  parenthesis  indicating  values  for 
1907:  Raw  cotton,  00,266,289  yen  (116,641,- 
699);  oil  cake,  24,480.196  (  21,042,122);  rice, 
22,688,639  (30,031,058);  iron  manufactures 
20,327,000  (  20,910,000)  J  sugar,  10,604,038  (10,- 
884,966);  cotton  goods.  16,676,000  (16,640,- 
000);  kerosene,  15,106,200  (14,324,800);  iron, 
10,970,000  (14,047.000);  soya  heans,  10,930,' 
671  (0,684,322) ;  ammonium  sulphate,  8,796,- 
790  (8,227,472) ;  woolen  tissues.  8>64,077  (121- 
304,887) ;  spinning  machines  and  parts,  7,331,- 
209  (3,842,483);  wool,  8,860,177  (74,363,457); 
paper,  6379,630;  indigo,  6.420,604  (6,876,706); 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  6,338,023  (0,881,516)  : 
rails,  5.071,446  (3,828.502);  locomotives  and 
cars,  3,083,923  (2,933,731). 

The  leading  export  values  in  1908  were:  Raw 
silk,  108,609,052  yen  (116,888,627  in  1907); 
silk  goods,  32,201,057  (34,646,757) ;  copper 
(ingot  and  slab),  21,266,013  (29,262,693);  cot- 
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ton  yarn,  20,723,904  (30,342,913)  ;  coal,  18,233,- 
080  (19.052386)  i  cotton  tiasuea,  14,611,374 
(16,844,097) ;  tea,  11,1S3,379  (12,618^44)  i 
Hutches,  9,468,602  (  9,446,032) ;  timber,  8,822.- 
497  (13,334,811);  waste  silk,  7,872,465  (6,243,- 
305) ;  mats  and  matting.  5,765,053  (5,746,279) ; 
porcelain  and  earthenware,  5,078,222  (7,216,- 
034)  ;  paper  and  paper  manufactures,  4,783,671 
(5,204,397);  rice,  3,010,243  (3,604,344);  refined 
sugar,  3,464,150  (2,591,667);  sake,  3,329,262 
(3.338,586);  ships,  3,271,475  (4,404,310);  straw 
braids,  3,179,890  (3,905,538)  ;  cotton  under- 
clothes, 3,105,706  (3,700,928);  camphor,  2,063,- 
410  (6,026,858).  Imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandise by  countries  were  valued  in  1907  Uld 
1908  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  yen: 


Imports 

Exports 

Countries 

1907 

1908 

1907 

1908 

116,245 

107,796 

22,443 

26.522 

47.668 

46,179 

11,266 

7,976 

7,025 

6,246 

42.533 

83,746 

24.275 

16,502 

18.134 

16.748 

United  States  

80,697 

77.637 

131.101 

121.997 

74,593 

49,228 

13.088 

13.632 

67.992 

63.784 

106,020 

77.746 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

22,039 

23.966 

2,261 

2,123 

16,372 

13.718 

32,792 

80,273 

French  Indo-Chlna 

8,663 

8,484 

260 

366 

821 

1,116 

24,385 

18.639 

9.616 

9,876 

12,971 

14,728 

Other  countries... 

18,461 

14,576 

15.179 

14,866 

404,467 

436,267 

432,413 

378,246 

During  1900  business  conditions  did  not  make 
B  satisfactory  recovery,  although  export  values 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  import.  The  con- 
tinuance in  1909  of  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial depression  which  followed  the  American 
panic  of  October,  1907,  was  ascribed  to  various 
causes,  including  alleged  mismanagement  of  the 
government  finances,  but  the  widespread  lock  of 
oonfldence  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  ex- 
pose  of  dishonest  practices  on  the  part  of 
various  corporations,  especially  the  Japan  Sugar 
Iteftning  Company.  According  to  preliminary 
returns,  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in 
1009  amounted  in  value  to  302,646,000  yen,  and 
412,145,000  yen,  respectively. 

Shipping.  In  1907  there  entered  the  ports  of 
Japan  6734  Japanese  steam*s,  of  8,770,491 
tons,  and  cleared  6703,  of  8,756,448  tons;  2762 
Japanese  sailing  vessels  and  junks,  of  96,945 
tons,  and  cleared  2771,  of  97,460  tons;  4231 
foreign  steamers,  of  11,420,162  tons,  and  cleared 
4131  of  11,210,349  tons;  and  104  foreign  sailing 
vessels,  of  40,097  tons,  and  cleared  97,  of  3S,- 
688  tons;  total:  entered  13,831  vessels,  of  20,- 
336.695  tons,  and  cleared  13,702,  of  20,102,841 
tons.  In  1908  there  entered  13,029  vessels,  of 
20,310,677  tons,  of  which  7408  vessels  (8,705,- 
776  tons)  were  Japanese,  2207  (6,409,122  tons) 
British,  and  660  ( 1 ,847,957 )  German.  On 
January  1,  1909,  the  merchant  marine  consisted 
of  2296  steamers,  of  1,160,372  tons,  and  6333 
sailing  vessels,  of  3S3,455  tons.  In  addition 
tfaere  were  21,460  native  craft.  The  principal 
ports  are  KoW^,  Moji,  Yokohama,  and  Nagasaki. 

CoMHUHiCATIONS.  On  March  31,  1908,  there 
were  open  to  traffic  4628  miles  of  railway,  of 
which  4182  miles  were  government  lines  and 
446  miles  private;  in  addition  there  were  271 
miles  of  government  railway  in  Formosa;  total, 
4290  miles.  I>uring  the  year  ending  on  the 
above  date,  the  government  extended  its  mileage 
1^  91  mile^  besides  taking  over  (by  purchase) 


1246  miles  of  private  line.  During  the  year 
the  government  lines  carried  101,115,739  pas- 
sengers, and  18,312,223  tons  of  goods,  and  the 
private  lines  39,890,322  passengers  and  5,203,- 
383  tons.  The  government  is  carrying  out  a 
plan  for  extensive  railway  improvement  and 
construction.  On  March  31,  1908,  there  were 
17,601  miles  of  telegraph  line  (90,410  miles  of 
wire)  and  3863  miles  of  submarine  cable;  the 
post-ofl^s  numbered  7261. 

Navy.  In  1909  the  larger  vessels  of  the  effec- 
tive navy  were:  First-class  battlesbipa:  One  of 
12,320  tons;  two  of  12,674  tons  each;  one  of 
12,700  tons;  one  of  13,510  tons;  one  of  14,860 
tonsi  two  of  15,200  tons  each;  one  of  16,060 
tons;  one  of  16,400  tons;  one  f  10,210  tons;— 
One  second-class  battleship  of  10,960  tons; — 
armored  cruisers :  One  of  7299  ions ;  one  of  7700 
tons;  one  of  7726  tons;  one  of  9436  tons;  two 
of  9700  tons  each;  two  of  9750  tons  each;  one 
of  9850  tons;  two  of  13,750  tons  each;  two  of 
14,600  tons  each  (the  Kurama  and  Ihuki,  com- 
pleted in  1909).  In  1909  there  were  three  first- 
class  battleships  building,  one  of  19,800  tons 
and  two  of  21,000  tons  each;  and  two  armored 
cruisers  of  18,700  tons  each  were  projected. 
On  December  1,  1909,  the  numl>er  and  displace- 
ment of  effective  war  ships,  built  and  building, 
of  1000  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of 
60  or  more  tons,  were  as  follows:  Battleships 
of  10,000  tons  and  over,  fifteen,  of  233,454  tons; 
coast  defense  vessels,  three,  of  18,786  tons; 
armored  cruisers,  thirteen,  of  137,011  tons; 
cruisers  over  6000  tons,  two,  of  13,180  tons; 
cruisers  6000  to  3000  tons,  eleven,  of  44,680  tons; 
cruisers  3000  to  1000  tons,  seven,  of  14,658 
tons;  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  flfty-nine,  of  22,- 
768  tons;  torpedo  boats,  sixty-nine,  of  6332 
tons;  submarines,  twelve  of  2152  ttms;  total, 
191  war  vessels,  aggr^:ating  493.371  tons.  For 
the  four-year  period  ending  March  31,  1910,  the 
naTal  expenditure  of  Japan  is  placed  at  $133,* 
807.000. 

The  battleship  Satntma,  completed  during 
1900,  was  originally  designed  for  19,350  tons, 
as  a  vessel  of  an  improved  Lord  Nelson  type. 
After  her  launching  in  1907,  the  first  Dread- 
nought appeared  in  England,  and  the  Batsu- 
ma'a  original  plans  were  then  clutnged,  to  make 
her  an  improved  Dreadnought ;  she  also  had  spe- 
cial features,  suggested  by  experience  in  war.  The 
original  plans  of  the  Aki,  designed  as  a  sister 
ship  to  the  Batsuma,  and  launched  in  1008, 
were  greatly  altered ;  and  she  was  believed  to 
be  more  powerful  even  than  the  Batguma.  The 
armored  cruisers  Ibuki  and  Kurama,  launched 
in  1908,  were  designed  as  copies  of  the  Black 
Prince  type  of  the  British  Navy;  but  the  build- 
ing of  the  Invincible  caused  great  changes  to 
be  mode  in  their  plans,  about  which  nothing 
was  published  during  1909.  The  Ibuki  had  her 
trials;  the  Kurama  was  announced  to  be  ready 
in  the  following  spring.  Financial  difficulties 
affectpd  the  progress  of  naval  eonatraction  dur- 
ing 1909. 

The  intention  was  also  announced  of  building 
three  protected  4800  ton  cruisers,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  smalt  cruisers  of  the  Tatsuta  typa 
ns  scouts  and  repeating  ships,  as  these  vessels 
did  not  meet  requirements  in  the  last  war. 
The  new  ships  were  to  be  built  by  the  Mitsubiehi 
Co.,  Nagasaki,  the  Kiawasaki  Co.,  Kob^  and  the 
Navy  Yard,  tiasebo.  The  first  was  to  be  fitted 
with  Parsons's  turbines;  the  two  others,  with 
the  Curtis  turbine. 
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The  increased  tonnage  of  ships,  with  which  6S0) ;  justice,  11,047,562  (739,616);  edncatitm, 

destroyers  had  to  keep  pace,  on  one  hand,  and  7,647,920  (1.278,671). 

also  the  experience  gained  in  war  led  to  the  On  March  31,  1909,  the  internal  debt  amounted 

adoption  of  a  type  of  destroyers  of  1160  tons,  to   1,084,605,598  yen;   external,  1,165,701,224; 

turbines  of  20,500  Jiorse-power,  and  33  knots  total,  2,250,306,822  yen. 

speed.  War  experience  proved  that  the  present  The  total  Japanese  coinage  (exclusiTe  of  re- 
type in  Bervice,  of  374  tons,  7400  horse-power,  coinage)  from  the  foundation  of  the  mint  in 
and  31.5  knots  speed,  could  not,  in  bad  weather,  1870  to  March  31,  1908,  amounted  to  673,767,456 
overtake  a  fleeing  enemy,  or  attack  with  secur-  yen;  on  the  latter  date  tlie  circulation  of  £^nk 
ity.  Besides  this,  the  small  cruisers  used  as  of  Japan  notes  was  309,660,569  yen. 
flotilla  guides  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  On  December  31,  1908,  the  tfltal  number  of 
inefficient  on  account  of  lack  of  speed.  The  banks  was  2194  (with  2369  branch  offices),  with 
ne*  large  destroyers  were  also  to  be  used  as  paid-up  capital  of  444,204,041  yen  and  deposits 
flotilla  guides.  There  was  in  1909,  one  of  1,662,881,003  yen.  The  Bank  of  Japan  (with 
destroyer,  the  Umekaee,  in  Maizuru;  a  second  eight  branch  offices),  baa  a  paid-up  capital  of 
was  building  at  the  Mitsubichi  shipyard;  and  30,000,000  yen  and  deposits  of  471,052,261;  40 
a  third,  to  be  shortly  laid  down  at  Maizuru.  agricultural-industrial  banks  had  a  paid-up 
They  were  to  be  ready  in  1911,  and  resemble  capital  of  28,620,000  yen  and  deposits  of  8,219,- 
the  Mogami  in  outward  appearance,  with  one  049  yen;  484  saringa  banks  (with  711  branch 
mast,  and  four  funnels.  The  armament  was  to  offices),  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  291,699,745 
consist  of  2  10-oentimetre  and  5  7.6-centimetre  yen  and  deposits  of  931.069,400  yen. 
guns,  with  3  torpedo  tubes.  The  Kawasaki  Aemt.  In  Japan  military  service  is  universal 
shipyard,  at  Kob^,  received,  during  1909,  an  and  compulsory,  liability  to  conscription  being 
order  for  several  submarines,  number  and  kind  o»  e^«7  citizen  between  the  ages  of  17 
of  which  were  not  announced. .  4**-  though  actual  service  does  not  begin 
Admiral  Togo  retired  from  naval  command  age  of  20.  Those  that  are  absolutely 
in  190B,  and  was  succeeded  by  Vice-Admiral  service  are  drawn  for  the  active  army 
Ijuin.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  (Geneki)  spending  2  years  in  the  infantry  and 
Military  Council.  In  the  manceuvres  of  1909,  3  years  for  other  arms,  with  the  colors.  The 
120  vessels  of  all  classes  took  part;  the  "mainder  of  the  7 J  year  period  is  spent  in  the 
operations  lasted  for  30  days,  ending  on  Novem-  active  army  reserve  (Yobi),  which  is  followed 
ber  17.  Progress  was  made  on  the  great  pier  ^7  1*>  years  in  the  second  reserve  (Kobi),  and 
building  at  Maizuru,  which  was  to  be  finished  by  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  liability 
in  1914,  at  the  latest.'  Ships  of  3000  tons  will  Paesed  in  the  territorial  army  (Kokumin).  A 
be  able  to  coal  alongside;  depth  of  water  at  recrmting  reserve  (Haju)  is  maintain^  to  make 
loW  spring  tide,  6  m.  the  waste  of  war  and  is  composed  of  those 

FDtAWCT.   The  moneUry  unit  is  the  yen,  ""TI^.  ^5                          i®^  '*  ^ 

worth  49.8  cents.    Revenue  and  expenditure  in  believed  that  this  might  be  abolished, 

yen  are  reported  for  fiscal  year  ending  March  .  ^J"^  Japanese  army  organiMd  on  a  peace 

31  as  follows:  comprises  76  regiments  (228  battalions) 

'  of  infantry;  27  regiments   (89  squadrons)  of 

cavalry;  25  regiments  (150  6-gun  batteries)  of 
1906           1907           1908  field  artillery;   19  battalions  of  engineers;  19 
Revenue   508,473,473  614.852,319  829,886,642  battalions  of  train;  1  brigade  of  railway,  tele- 
Expenditure  .,  420,781,068  4«3,S75.136  696,088,228  graph,  and  balloon  troops;  6  regiments  and  6 
  separate  battalions  of  coast  and  fortress  artil- 

For  the  fiscal  year  1900  eetimated  revenue  KHi*!li^°'f      "  l ^"l* 

and  expenditure  balanced  at  619,797,671  yen;  ^  mt"*";^!""  uLf            Formosa,  and  the 

for  the  fiscal  year  1910,  estimated  revenue.  618,'  ^1 J  flc^?™            n  m  1  ^Kt^"" 

929,283  yen.  and  eatiiiated  expenditure/ 618  -  ^Z^^ti  *  l  ^  *  V""**** 

92l7lll   yen.   The  budget  for  the  fiscal  yeii  °'        Japanese  army.    The  total  effective  on 


and  miscellaneous  (monopolies,  posts  and  tele-  ■     ■                      ,             ,.  _ 

graphs,    forest,   etc  ),    126,612.780   yen;    »ak6  conscription   520,000 

tax,  87.781,857;  land  tax,  85,397,080;  customs.   Active  nrmy  (Geneki  and  Yobl)  742.800 

45,411.327;    income    tax,    27.501.644;    business  First  rrecrve  (H»ju)   382,000 

ta-r  9';^n'iKn7-  atnnmn  24  10ftlfin-  tnv  on  t«>v-  Second  reserve  (Kobi)   780.000 

'  i  w  •       \l  nlV^T^'  iro^o     I>rUled  men  of  the  landstrum  116  000 

tile  fabrics,   l«,7nri,.'>05;   sugar  excise,  15,243,-  Men  with  elementary  practice   846.000 

211.  The  principal  branches  of  estimated  ex- 
penditure were  as  follows,  the  figures  in  parcn- 

thesis  indicating  extraordinary  expenditure  in  This  would  indicate  that  Japan  could  mobi- 

addition    to    the    ordinary:    Department    of  li»s,  put  -into  the  field  and  maintain,  without 

finance,  200,602,191  yen  (20.726,826),  the  prin-  undue  effort  In  time  of  war,  an  army  of  at 

cipal  item  being  service  of  the  debt;  army,  70,-  least  1,600^000. 

289,697    (10,903,731);   navy,  38,992,110    (37,-  In  1909  the  ofBcerB  in  actual  service  num- 

088,708);  communications,  67,760,680  (17,918,-  bered  10,088,  reserve  officers  6034,  and  terri- 

763);    home  affairs,   11,611,353    (13,773,636);  torial  reserve  officers  3060. 

agriculture  and  commerce,  7,312,719   (7,435,-  Further  progress  was  made  with  the  reorgan- 
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Ization  under  the  law  of  1907.  The  19  divisiouB, 
18  of  line  troops  and  I  of  guards,  to  which  the 
army  had  been  increased  during  the  Russian 
War,  were  retained,  but  the  cavalry  was  in- 
creased by  two  additional  brigades,  of  1200  men 
each>  the  3d  and  4th  of  which  were  being  or- 
ganized at  MotiBka  and  Toysbasbi.  Two  heavy 
field  artillery  bri^dee  were  contemplated  to  be 
equipped  with  4-in.  guns  and  4.7-in.  and  6-in. 
howitzers.  A  new  model  of  field-gun  had  been 
developed  and  adopted  but  its  introduction  was 
postponed,  as  was  said*  for  flnaneial  reasons.  It 
fired  a  14.3  pounder  shell  with  a  muzzle  velocity 
of  1700  foot  seconds. 

GovBBNUENT.  Under  the  Constitution  of 
February  II,  1880,  the  executive  power  is  exer* 
eised  by  the  Emperor,  with  the  advice  and  con* 
sent  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  are  appointed 
by,  and  are  responsible  to,  himself.  The  Em- 
peror also  exercises  legislative  power,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  Every  law  re- 
quires the  consent  of  this  body,  whicn  consists 
of  two  houses,  the  House  of  Peers  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Members  of  the  lat- 
ter number  379,  elected  by  male  subjects  having 
attained  the  age  of  25  and  possessing  certain 
property  qualifications.  The  Emperor  in  1909 
was  Mutsuhito,  who  was  born  November  3, 
1862,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Komei  Tenno, 
Fsbruary  IS,  1867.  The  heir  apparent  is  Prince 
Yoshihito,  bom  August  31,  1879.  The  Cabinet 
at  the  end  of  1009  (from  July  14,  1908)  con- 
sisted of  the  following  members;  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Finance,  General  Marquis  Katsura 
Taro;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count 
Komura  Jutaro;  Home  Afl'airs,  Baron  Hirata; 
War,  General  Viscount  Terauchi  Masatake; 
Navy,  Vice-Admiral  Baron  Saito  Minoru;  Jus- 
tice, Viscount  Okabe;  Agriculture  and  Com- 
meree»  Baron  Oura;  Communications,  Baron 
Goto;  Education,  Mr.  Komatsubara. 

HiSTOBT 

The  New  Pasxjaueixt.  The  parliamentary 
session  began  in  December,  1008,  but  down  to 
the  new  year  accomplished  little  more  than  the 
organization  of  the  Houses,  actual  business  not 
beginning  until  after  the  recess,  Januaiy  21. 
The  distribution  of  parties  in  the  lower  House 
was  as  follows:  Out  of  a  total  of  379  members, 
the  Seiyu-kai  numbered  192,  the  Progressists, 
67;  the  Boshin  Club,  42;  the  Yuahin-kat,  44  and 
the  Daido  Club,  34.  There  was  no  consolidated 
opposition  against  the  Seiyu-kai  Club  on  ac- 
count of  the  differences  between  the  other 
groups.    In  general,  the  first  four  of  the  above 

EBxties  are  liberal  and  the  fifth,  that  is  the 
latdo  Club,  conservative.  The  latter  are  the 
only  body  that  have  been  thoroughgoing  sup- 
porters  of  the  Ministry.  The  Yushin-kai  are 
independent  free  lances  of  radical  tendencies. 
The  Boshin  Club,  consisting  of  business  men  ad- 
mitted under  the  new  election  law  of  1901,  have 
always  been  on  the  government  side,  as  they 
have  desired  above  all  a  stable  cabinet.  The 
Progressists,  a  party  of  tendency  rather  than 
distinct  principles,  have  stood  ready  for  coali- 
tion, hoping  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  strong  oppo- 
sition party.  At  the  end  of  February  the  ship 
subsidy  bill  passed  the  lower  House  after  an 
amendment  that  limited  its  duration  to  five 
years.  It  subsidized  the  routes  to  Europe, 
North  and  South  America  and  Australia.  There 
was  some  danger  of  a  contest  between  the  House 


and  the  Cabinet  over  the  budget,  but  the  Budget 
Committee  finally  decided  to  adopt  the  govern- 
ment's proposals.  A  matter  that  drew  much 
publio  attention  and  was  widely  oommented  on 
in  the  press  was  the  so-called  Sugar  Scandal. 
Charges  of  corruption  made  agauist  certain 
deputies  of  the  lower  House  in  connection  with 
the  Japanese  Sugar  Company  led  to  an  investi- 
gation. In  the  spring  nine  deputies  were  ar- 
rested. Later  otiiers  were  arrested  and  at  the 
trial,  which  ended  on  July  4,  twenty-four  mem' 
bera  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  un- 
der the  charge  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Only 
one  was  acquitted,  the  rest  were  sentenced  to 
prison  and  ordered  to  refund  the  bribes.  The 
accused  belonged  to  all  the  parties  in  the  Diet> 
but  none  were  in  the  first  rank.  The  corrup- 
tion occurred  in  connection  with  the  bill  in* 
troduoed  by  the  government  for  a  rebate  of  the 
consumption  tax,  in  order  to  encourage  the  ex- 
portation of  sugar.  The  measure  would  prob- 
ably have  passed  anyhow,  as  it  went  tiirough 
by  a  large  majority.  Some  few  of  the  accused 
confessed.  Among  thes^  was  a  person  who  had 
hitherto  been  above  suspicion,  namely  the  for- 
mer president  of  the  American  Board  of  Mis- 
sions College  in  Kioto.  The  effect  of  these  <Ua- 
closures  was  greatly  to  shake  the  confidence  ai 
the  publio  in  the  lower  House.  The  main  fea- 
tures of  the  budget  for  the  ensuing  year  were: 
Tax  reduction  and  reform,  increase  in  the  Sal- 
aries of  govemmoit  officials,  economy  in  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  and  an  increase  of  the 
sinking  fund. 

FoaEiQN  Relations.  In  his  speech  on  foreign 
affairs,  February  2,  the  Forei^  Minister,  Count 
Komura,  referred  to  the  solid  basis  on  which 
the  alliance  with  Great  Britain  rested,  to  the 
increasing  intimacy  of  the  relations  with  Rus- 
sia, and  to  the  satisfactory  relations  with 
France  and  Germany,  As  to  the  United  States, 
he  declared  that  the  traditional  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  countries  would  not,  in  his  opin- 
ion, be  adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  anti- 
Japanese  measures  in  the  California  Legislature, 
(See  Cazjfobnu.).  As  to  China  he  expressed  the 
sympathy  of  Japan  with  China's  reform  policy 
and  Japan's  adherence  to  the  principle  of  the 
open  door.  The  speech  was  attacked  by  Count 
Hattori,  especially  for  the  reference  to  the 
United  States,  the  speaker  declaring  that  the 
agreement  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
was  humiliating  to  the  former  country.  Bat 
the  overshadowing  questions  of  the  year  con- 
cerned Japan's  relations,  with  China,  which 
are  discussed  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

The  Fa-Ku-Men  Dibpote.  The  principal 
questions  between  China  and  Japan  which  were 
carried  over  from  the  preceding  yea,r  were:  (1) 
The  Fa^Ku-Men  Railway  question;  (2)  The 
status  of  the  Chien-tao  region:  (3)  The  Antung- 
Mukden  Railway  question,  and  (4)  certain  ques- 
tions as  to  the  exploitation  of  coal  mines  and 
a  question  affecting  the  forests  of  tfae  Yalu  re- 
gion. China  had  planned  the  extension  of  the 
railway  from  Fa-Ku-Men  to  Hsin-min-tun,  bas- 
ing her  riglits  on  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth  which  left  in  her  bandj  the  eom- 
mercial  development  of  Manchuria.  She  took 
steps  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  1007,  awarding 
to^rd  the  close  of  that  year  the  contract  for 
construction  to  a  British  firm.  Japan's  side  td 
the  question  may  be  summarised  as  follows ; 
Hearing  of  the  negotiations,  Japan  reminded 
China  of  the  provision  against  doing  anything 
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that  oould  injnre  Japan's  Southern  Manohurian 
Sailway  and  declared  that  this  was  a  project 
for  a  competitive  line,  especially  if  the  railway 
were  run  northward  ao  aa  to  divert  the  traffic  of 
Northern  Manchuria.  Conferences  had  been  held 
on  the  subject  in  1908,  but  came  to  nothing. 
China  contended  that  tlie  line  vaa  in  no  wise 
Bonpetltive,  and  Japan  uned  that  on  this  ques- 
tion she  should  have  the  oeneflt  of  the  douht. 
In  February,  1909,  Japan  proposed  either  that 
China  should  build  the  line  from  Fa-Ku-Men  to 
the  Southern  Manchurian  Railway  instead  of  to 
Hsin-min-tun  or  that  Japan  extend  the  Southern 
Manchurian  line  to  Fa-Ku-Men,  in  which  case 
sbe  would  withdraw  her  objection  to  China's 
constructing  a  line  between  Fa-Ku-Men  and 
Hsin-min-tun,  if  she  did  not  extend  it  beyond 
Fa-Kn-Men  without  previous  agreement.  See 
China,  paragraphs  on  History. 

The  Antcho^ukden  Question.  This  dis- 
pute arose  over  conflicting  interpretations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peking  (December  22,  1905),  under 
which  China  contended  that  Japan  had  the  right 
to  improve  the  road,  but  not  to  rebuild.  Japan, 
on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  replace  the  present 
gauge  with  the  standard  gauge  and  build  on  a 
new  track.  The  road  had  been  used  for  the 
despatch  of  Japuese  troops  during  the  war 
wiui  Russia  and  Japan  was  left  in  control 
it  under  the  Treaty  of  Peking,  which,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Chinese,  did  not  give  Japan  the 
right  to  make  any  such  radical  changes  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  second  place  fixed  a  limit 
of  time  within  ^ich  any  changes  could  be 
made.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to 
which  China  appealed,  Japan's  improvements, 
in  the  road  must  oe  made  within  the  three  years 
following  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  This  period 
expired  at  the  close  of  the  year  1908.  After 
that,  Japan  was  to  retain  the  road  during  a 
supplementary  period  of  fifteen  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time,  in  1923,  China  might 
buy  the  road  back  again  if  she  wished.  Japan 
deferred  making  any  improvements  in  the  road 
till  the  close  of  1008  when  she  announced  plans- 
of  reconstruction.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
regarded  the  road  as  a  oranch  line  of  the  South- 
ern Manchurian  Railmiy,  and  held  that  they 
were  free  to  make  such  changes  in  it  as  they 
chose.  In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the 
Japanese  press,  an  English  version  of  the  treaty 
was  cited  as  containing  the  word  "transforma- 
tion "  and  the  Japanese  writers  contended  that 
the  moat  radical  changes  were  permitted  by  the 
treaty;  but  the  Chinese  pointed  to  the  original 
text  as  referring  only  to  improvements  and  they 
took  their  stand  also  on  the  delay  of  Japan 
beyond  the  prescribed  limit  of  three  years.  In 
July,  the  debate  reached  a  very  acute  stage  and 
the  Japanese  press  contained  many  sf^essive 
articles  on  the  subject.  Finally,  on  August  6, 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Ofiice  addressed  a  ngte  to 
the  Powers  holding  China  responsible  for  the 
delays,  accusing  tier  of  an  obstructive  policy  and 
of  having  done  everything  in  ber  power  to  annul 
the  Peking  treaty.  This  declaration,  however, 
did  not  discuss  the  main  contention  of  China  in 
Kgard  to  the  stipulated  period  within  which 
improvements  must  be  made.  Japan  had  been 
using  the  road  for  the  transportation  of  her 
troops,  and  one  cause  of  anxiety  to  China  was 
the  chance  that  the  road  might  be  used  for  mili- 
tary purpoeea.   China  also  protested  against  the 

rolicing  of  the  line  by  the  Japanese.  On  August 
1,  the  Chinese  government  issued  its  reply.  It 


was  very  mild  and  conciliatory  in  tone.  It  ap- 
pealed to  the  text  of  the  treaty  and  declared 
that  Japan  had  exceeded  the  stipulated  time  for 
making  improvements,  but  that  China  would  not 
preaa  this  point;  nor  would  she  urge  tlie  evident 
fact  that  there  was  no  economic  neceasity  for 
enlarging  the  road.  She  would  concede  these 
points  and  would  also  concede  the  change  of 
trade.  A  memorandum  embodying  these  con- 
cessions was  signed  by  China  at  Mulcden  on 
August  9.  Practically  it  indicated  a  complete 
abandonment  of  her  position  and  was  regarded 
by  friendly  Powers  as  too  complete  a  surrender. 

Chien-Tao  Disputb  and  Othek  Questions. 
A  dispute  had  arisen  as  to  the  status  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Chien-tao,  which  is  on  the  border 
between  Korea  and  China.  had  to  do  with 
the  question  of  policing  the  settlements  of  the 
Koreans,  Japan  contenmng  that  tibe  immigrants 
from  Korea  were  under  oer  jurisdiction;  and 
China  pointing  to  an  arrangement  whereby  on 
entering  Chien-tao  the  Koreans  lost  their  na* 
tionality  and  became  subjects  of  China.  There 
was  also  a  question  as  to  the  readjustment  of 
the  boimdary.  Karly  in  the  summer  Japan 
waived  her  claim  on  behalf  of  Korea  in  the 
matter  of  the  boundary,  provided  the  other  ques- 
tions, including  that  of  jurisdiction  over  Korean 
Settlers,  were  decided  to  Japan's  satisfaction. 
At  this  time  CKina  proposed  arbitration,  but  it 
was  not  accepted  by  Japan,  who  held  that  diplo- 
matic measures  had  not  jf^et  been  exhausted.  In 
July,  Japan  made  certain  other  proposals,  but 
the  matter  could  not  be  adjusted.  Chief  among 
the  other  questions  was  that  of  the  forests 
of  the  Yalu  region.  The  ri^ht  to  develop  that 
region  was  granted  to  a  Chinese  company  with 
the  privilege  of  buying  at  its  own  price  the 
timber  that  was  sent  down  the  river  to  Antung. 
The  Chinese  held  that  they  had  paid  their  por- 
tion, but  that  the  Japanese  had  not  and  they  also 
complained  of  the  insistence  of  the  latter  that 
the  timber  set  apart  by  the  military  should  be 
credited  to  their  share  of  the  capital.  There 
were  further  questions  as  to  the  exploitation  of 
the  coal  mines  and  as  to  the  right  of  fishing  in 
Korean  waters.  Japan  offerM  to  allow  the 
Chinese  the  right  of  fishing  off  Korea  in  return 
for  the  right  of  the  Japanese  to  fish  off  the 
Chinese  coast  near  by,  but  this  was  refused. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  Antung-Muk- 
den  dispute,  the  other  questions  which  had  been 
pending  between  the  two  Powers  were  settled  in 
the  convention  of  September  4,  1909.  The  Chinese 
position  in  the  Chien-tao  matter  was  maintained, 
but  the  other  points  were  settled  mainly  in  the 
interest  of  Japain.  The  comments  on  this  whole 
Manchurian  question  varied  greatly  with  U« 
national  sympathies  of  the  writers.  In  pro- 
Japanese  qtCnrters,  especially  in  leading  £ng- 
lieh  newspapers,  the  Japanese  side  was  taken 
tiiroughout,  and  on  the  whole  the  press  reports 
were  somewhat  colored  by  pro-Japanese  sympa- 
thies. On  the  other  hand,  many  observers  well 
acquainted  with  conditions  in  the  Far  Fast,  con- 
drained  bitterly  the  policy  of  Japan  in  Man- 
churia as  aggressive  and  ruthless,  and  character- 
ized the  course  -of  her  diplomacy  throughout 
these  disputes  as  resting  merely  on  brute  force, 
and  as  springing  from  the  knowledge  that  China 
was  in  no  condition  to  support  her  claims  by 
war.  On  behalf  of  this  view  the  comments  of 
the  Japanese  press  during  the  year  were  cited 
and  the  note  of  August  to  the  Pown-s  was  char- 
acterised as  Tirtaally  an  ultimatum  resting  m( 
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the  last  analysia  on  superior  force.  The  follow* 
lug  brief  reeum^  of  the  Japanese  policy  in  Man- 
churia is  condensed  from  the  account  of  a  French 
traveler  contributed  to  the  December  nuiid>er  of 
tiie  Revut  Politique: 

Article  4  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  guar- 
anteed Chinese  sovereignty  in  Manchuria  and 
the  policy  of  the  open  door  to  all  the  non-con- 
b'acting  nations.  It  provided  that  "  Russia  and 
Japan  reciprocally  engage  not  to  place  any  ob- 
atacle  in  the  way  of  any  general  measure  apply- 
ing equally  to  all  nations,  which  China  ma* 
undertake  for  the  development  of  commerce  and 
industry  in  Manchuria-  In  Article  6,  Japan 
and  Ruuia  agreed  to  exploit  their  Manchurian 
railways  only  for  economic  and  not  for  strategic 
ends.  Since  the  war,  however,  Japan  has 
steadily  encroached  on  Manchuria  and  her  lead- 
ing newspapers  and  public  men  have  plainly 
shown  their  purpose  of  extending  h  pacific  con- 
quest over  tne  country.  For  example,  in  1908, 
a  prominent  economic  review  published  in 
Jaimn  declared  that  Japan  suzerainty  over  Man- 
churia must  be  asserted;  that  Southern  Man- 
churia must  be  regarded  as  a  Japanese  sphere 
of  influence  and  that  she  must  have  the  right  of 
property  there,  come  what  may.  It  was  essen- 
tial that  Japan  should  have  a  more  advanta- 
geous position  in  Manchuria  than  any  other  na- 
tion. This  was  the  prevailing  view  of  Japan's 
leading  public  nien.  Evidences  meet  the  travelei 
on  every  side  of  the  extreme  activity  and  aggrea- 
sivenesa  of  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria.  They 
maintain  there  an  army  of  consular  agents  who 
are  to  be  found  everywhere  and  whose  intrusive- 
ness  Is  a  matter  of  great  annoyance  to  the  other 
foreigners.  They  exert  a  paramount  influence 
over  the  administration.  They  treat  Mukden,  so 
this  observer  says,  as  if  it  were  a  conquered 
city.  He  found  that  the  two  papers  published 
there  in  Chinese  were  either  direetty  or  indi- 
rectly under  Japanese  control.  In  diplomacy 
they  pursue  a  double-faced  policy,  playing  Rus- 
sia off  afainat  China.  They  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  tneir  right  to  guard  the  Southern  Man- 
churian Railway  by  maintaining  on  it  a  large 
force  of  troops  who  constantly  interfere  with 
matters  that  do  not  concern  them.  The  gunrds 
of  the  Manchurian  Railway  are  to  be  found  at 
distant  points  in  the  interior,  where  they  run 
affairs  in  a  high-handed  manner.  Frequent 
raids  are  made  under  the  guise  of  expeditions 
against  marauders,  but  these  marauders  are 
onen  merely  imaginary.  In  short,  the  policing 
of  the  Manchurian  Railway  by  the  Japanese  has 
been  made  by  Japan  a  pretext  for  violating  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  ty  keeping  her  military 
in  the  country.  In  March,  a  Tokio  paper  esti- 
mated the  number  of  Japanese  in  Manchuria  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  at  63,000,  of  whom 
14,000  were  agents,  officials  and  operatives  of 
the  railway,  including  those  depmding  upon 
them,  and  the  rest  were  merchants  trading  with 
the  Chinese.  The  same  paper  congratulated  its 
fellow-eountr^en  on  the  fact  that  traveling 
alonfj  the  railroad  one  might  feel  himself  actu- 
ally in  Japan,  all  the  settlements  in  sight  being 
so  largely  of  Japanese  character.  The  Chinese 
officials  are  obliged  to  wink  at  transgressions  of 
the  law  hy  the  Japanese,  knowing  that  their 
government  will  not  support  them  against  their 
more  powerful  rival.  Thfse  ofHcials,  however, 
do  not  disguise  their  distrust  of  the  Japanese. 
After  the  oackdown  of  China  in  the  Antung- 
Mukdea  dispute  on  August  10,  1000,  the  Chinese 


resorted  to  their  favorite  weapon,  the  boyoott, 
as  they  did  in  1908  during  the  Tatsu-Maru  af- 
fair and  many  of  the  merchants  throughout 
Manchuria  refused  to  buy  Japanese  ^ooda. 
The  journey  along  the  Antung-Mukden  Railway 
now  takes  two  days.  The  plan  of  the  Japanese 
calls  for  its  reduction  to  eight  or  nine  hours. 
The  Japanese  press  generally  upheld  its  govern- 
ment throughout  the  whole  dispute  over  this 
railway,  taking  the  position  that  China  had  re- 
peatedly obstructed  and  delayed  the  negotiations 
and  finally  had  imposed  conditions  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  treaty  of  190S.  See  CnctA, 
paragraphs  on  History,  and  Russia,  paragraphs 
on  Hiatory. 

Other  Eveittb.  On  October  28  Prince  Ito  (q. 
V.)  was  murdered  at  Harbin,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  confer  with  the  Russian  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  Far  Eastern  question.  He.waa  in 
the  company  of  the  Russian  Minister  at  the  time. 
The  murder  took  place  at  the  railway  station 
and  vraM  committed  by  a  Korean,  who^  aeeording 
to  his  own  statement,  wished  to  avenge  hia  coun- 
try and  also  had  a  personal  grievance  in  that 
Prince  Ito,  while  in  Korea,  had  caused  the  exe- 
cution of  persons  closely  associated  with  the  as- 
sassin. The  police  believed  that  the  assassina- 
tion was  part  of  an  organized  plot.    Many  ex- 

{iressions  of  sympathy  were  received  from 
oreign  countries  where  Prince  Ito  was  well- 
known  and  greatly  respected.  For  fifty  yearh 
he  had  been  a  leader  in  political  affairs 
and  was  generally  regarded  as  the  foremost 
statesman  of  Japan.  He  *was  Resident-Gen- 
eral in  Korea  from  the  latter  part  of  1906  to 
July,  1900,  when  he  retired.  During  the  three 
and  one-half  years  of  his  administration  he 
showed  great  energy  and  ability  and  although 
distrustM  by  the  natives  and  by  those  who 
condemned  Japan's  entire  Korean  policy,  his 
course  was  generally  admitted  to  be  mo^rate 
and  conciliatory.  He  aimed  to  avoid  the  mis- 
take which  his  predecessor  had  made  of  treating 
the  natives  with  too  great  severity  and  his  pro- 
gramme was  one  of  progress  and  reform  under 
Japanese  leadership.  He  had  long  possesaea 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Mikado.  Prince 
Yamagata  was  appointed  to  Prince  Ito's  place 
as  president  of  the  Privy  Council.  A  great  fire 
occurred  on  July  1  at  Osaka,  covering  an  area 
of  nearly  four  square  miles  and  destroying 
about  11,000  houses.  Many  lost  their  lives  and 
the  destruction  of  property  was  estimated  at 
$2,600,000.  A  severe  earthquake  occurred  on 
August  14  in  central  Japan.  It  extended  over 
a  wide  area  and  destroyed  between  three  and 
four  hundred  buildings,  including  many  temples, 
and  damaging  a  thousand  more.  The  number 
of  the  killed  was  estimated  at  thirty  and  of  the 
injured  at  eighty-two. 

JAVA.  tAa  East  Indian  Island,  eonstltnting 
the  most  important  colonial  possession  of  the 
Netherlands.  Area,  48,603  equare  miles.  At- 
tached to  Java  administratively  are  Madura  and 
several  other  small  adjacent  islands,  the  whole 
being  officially  known  as  Java  and  Madura, 
with  an  area  of  60.775  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation (1905)  of  30.098,009.  The  chief  cities, 
with  population  in  1005,  are;  Batavia,  capital  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  138,.')61;  Subarbya,  150,- 
198;  Samarang.  96,000.  Non-white  Christians 
<1005),  numbered  about  26,000.  In  1906  there 
were  323  government  elementary  schools  for 
natives,  with  74,984  pupils,  and  446  private 
schools,  with  60,344  pupils,  besides  schools  for 
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Europeans.    In  1!>07  the  special  trade  of  Java  political  eventa  relating  to  the  Jews  was  the 

(and  Madura)  showed  imports  and  exports  of  passage  on  March  1  and  8  by  both  Houses  of 

merchandise  valued  at  147,704,000  guilders  and  Congress  of   joint   resolutions   introduced  by 

211,634  guilders  respectively.   Bee  Dutch  Eabt  RepreMotative  Goldfogle,  which  called  upon  the 

Ikdigs.    See  also  Fosestbt.  President  to  aecure  from  Russia  the  full  rights 

Much  damage  resulted  in  September  from  an  for  the  holders  of  passports,  regardless  of  race 

emption  of  Smeroe,  the  highest  volcano  on  the  Congress  of  joint  resolutions,  introduced  by 

island,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  southeastern  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  and  were  intro- 

part  of  Java  serious  floods  occurred  which  were  duced  in  the  legislature  of  Connecticut.  Oscar 

thought  to  be  associated  with  the  eruption.  S.  Strauss,  one  of  the  most  important  Jews  In 

The  estimated  loss  of  life  was  500.  the   country,   was   appointed   Ambassador  to 

JBWETT,  Sabah  Obfb.  An  American  au-  Turkey  by  President  Taft  The  Federation  of 
thor,  died  June  24,  1909.  She  was  born  in  South  Jewish  organizations  in  New  York  ^titioned 
Berwick,  Me.,  in  1849,  and  was  educated  at  the  Congress  for  the  appointment  of  Jewish  chap- 
Berwick  Academy.  She  b^an  early  to  wrlte^  lains  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  named  a  oom- 
■nd  when  hardly  more  than  a  child  had  con-  mittee  to  investigate  alleged  abuses  of  the 
tribnted  stories  to  7oung  Folkt,  and  the  River'  metiiod  of  naturalization. 

tide.    When  she  was  19  years  old  she  sent  a  The  question  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 

story  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  where  it  was  at  continued  to  agitate  the  Jewish  communities 

once  accepted  and  recognized  as  of  unusual  in  a  number  of  places.   A  decision  was  rendered 

merit.    Her  first  story  to  appear  in  book  form  in  New  Jersey  that  pupils  in  public  schools  are 

was  Deephaven  in  1877.    Other  volumes  aret  not  oompelled  to  participate  in  devotional  exer- 

Play   Days    (1878);    Old   Friendt   and   Hew  cises.   The  campaign  against  sectarian  Christ- 

(1879);  Country  By-ioaya  (1881);  A  Country  mas  celebration  in  pulilic  schools  was  carried 

Dootor  (1884);  A  Mmr$h  Uland  (1885);  The  on  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.   Among  the 

Qtt«m'«  Town  (1899);  and  The  Tory  Lover  large  philanthropic  bequests  was  that  of  $1,000,* 

(1901).    Miss  Jewett's  stories  are  remarkablo  000       the  Till  of  Louis  A.  Heinshelmer,  of 

for  the  skill  and  delicacy  with  which  she  has  New  York,  to  a  projected  federation  of  six  of 

delineated  the  characteristics  of  the  New  Eng-  the  largest  Jewish  charitable  institutions  of 

land  villagers  and  coast  dwellers.    She  wrote  that  city,  provitkd  federation  was  consummated 

with  a  rare  sweetness  and  simplicity.   She  trav*  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  probate 

eled  much  in  Europe,  bbt  the  greater  part  of  of  the  will.   A  Jewish  maternitv  hospital  cost- 

her  life  was  spent  at  her  native  town  of  South  ing  $1,000,000  was  dedicated  in  New  York  City, 

Berwick.    She  received  the  degree  Litt>  D.  from  and  several  prominent  Jews  gave  $30,000  to  the 

Bowdoin  College.  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of 

JXWETT,  SoPHZK.    An  American  educator*  Duif  Mutes, 

died  October  11,  1909.    She  was  born  at  Mo*  A  number  of  biUs  were  introduced  in  the 

ravia  N.  Y.,  in  1861,  and  was  educated  in  New  York  Legislature  relating  to  enforcement 

private  schools.    From  1889  to  1897  she  was  of  the  law   making  Sunday  a  day  of  rest, 

instructor  in  English  Literature  at  Wellesley  These  were  designed  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 

College,  and  from  1697  to  the  time  of  her  death  Jews  observing  that  day.   AU  these  measures 

was  assistant  professor  In  the  aame  chair.    She  failed  of  enactment.   Bills  to  make  Sunday  a 

was  the  author  of  The  Pilgrim,  and  Other  Poema  day  of  rest  also  failed  in  California,  and  in 

(1896);  and  Ood'e  Troubadour   (1003).   She  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  there  was  agita- 

edited  the  Eoly  Grail  in  1901,  and  contributed  titm  in  favor  of  a  more  liberal  Sunday  law. 

other  poema  to  several  magazines.  ,  The  statflment  made  by  Theodore  A.  Bingham, 

JBwS.    According  to  the  Jewish  calendar,  Commissioner  of  Police,  that  alien  Jews  make 

the  period  from  September  16,  1909  to  October  up  one-half  the  criminals  of  New  York  City, 

S,  1910,  is  numbered  6670  from  the  beginning  resulted  in  emphatic  denials  and  retraction  of 

of  Jewish  history.    The  statistics  of  Jews  in  this  statement  by  Mr.  Bingham,  who  admitted 

the  world  are  based  largely  upon  estimates,  that  these  statistics  were  faulty.    An  event  of 

Only  in  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  importance  was  the  organization  of  the  Jewish 

a  few  other  countries  is  it  possible  to  obtain  Community  of  New  York  as  a  formal  body, 

official  figures.    According  to  estimates  based  This  organization  aims  at  the  cofirdioation  of 

on  the  Stateaman'a  Year  Book,  the  Bngtiah-  the  Jewish  religious,  educational  and  philan- 

Jeu>iah  Year  Book,  the  Jeusiah  Enoyoloptadia  thrO|^o  institutions  of  New  York  City.   It  has 

and  the  Ameriean-Jewiiah  Year  Book,  the  total  also  a  wider  signlflcaaoe  in  that  It  alms  to  have 

number  of  Jews  In  the  world  at  the  latest  date  general  supervision  over  all  matters  relating  to 

available  was  11,630,848.   Of  this  number  the  the  problems  affecting  Jewish  communities, 

largest  portion  is  found  in  Russia,  where  there  England.   The  year  1908-9  was  noarked  by 

were  something  over  6,000,000  Jews.    Second  in  several  interesting  occurrences  relating  to  Jews 

<ader  is  Austria-Hungary  where  the  Jews  num-  and  the  Jewish  faith.   The  Third  International 

bered  over   2,000,000.    The   United   States   is  Ckingress  of  Religions  was  held  at  Oxford  in  the 

third,  with  a  Jewish  population  estimated  by  autumn  of  1908,  and  was  attended  by  many 

the  American  Jetpieh  lear  Book  in  1907  at  1,-  prominent  Jewish  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the 

777,186.   In  Germany  there  are  607,862;  In  world.  An  interesting  theory  was  advanced  by 

Turkey,  including  Palestine,  463,686;  in  the  Professor  Paul  Haupt,  of  Baltimore,  that  Jesus 

British  Empire,  380,809;  in  Rumania,  260,000;  was  not  a  Jew  by  race.   This  was  energetically 

in    Holland,    106,000;    in    Morocco,    109,000.  combated  by  Dr.  Moses  Gaster  and  others.  A 

Nearly  every  other  country  in  the  world  is  report  of  the  educational  facilities  of  the  United 

represented    by    those    remaining.    Below    in  Kingdom,  disclosed  the  fact  that  England  had 

separate  paragraphs  will  be  found  mention  of  twelve  Jewish  public  schools,  providing  for  10,- 

the  chief  events  in  the  various  countries  in  902  children.    The  situation  of  Jews  iu  Rumania 

which  the  Jews  were  concerned  during  1908-0.  was  made  the  subject  of  a  memorial  to  the 

United  States.   One  of  the  most  important  government  by  the  Conjoint  Committee  of  the 
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JewisI)  Board  of  Deputies  and  the  Anglo-Jewish  izers  and  perpetrators  of  the  pofp-oma  of  ser- 
Association  at  the  time  when  it  was  believed  cral  years  ago  were  carried  on  during  the  year, 
that  the  Berlin  Treaty  was  to  be  revised  after  but  there  were  practically  no  eonvictions. 
the  developments  in  the  Balkans.  In  Novem*  Such  sentences  as  were  imposed  were  small, 
ber,  lf)08,  the  Jewish  Religious  Union  held  a  The  position  of  the  Russian  Jews  residing 
nobible  meeting  at  which  reports  on  the  con-  within  the  Pale  of  Settlement  remains  ex- 
ditlon  of  Liberal  Judaism  in  France  and  Ger-  tremely  unfavorable,  while  their  condition 
many  were  presented.  Several  Sunday  closing  socially  and  economically  is  most  precarious, 
bills  were  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com-  For  the  first  time  a  congress  of  Jewish  com^ 
mens.  These  aimed  to  make  Jews  completely  munal  workers  and  representatives  of  the  corn- 
dependent  upon  their  local  authority  for  per-  munities  in  the  Pale  was  held  at  Kovno.  The 
miBsion  to  trade  on  Sunday.  The  oiUs  failed  subject  of  Jewish  recruits  in  the  army  furnished 
of  passage.  much    discussion    throughout   the    year.  In 

Fkakcb.   The  Jewish  Consistory  of  Faria  Poland  the  Governor-General  levied  a  tax  of 

numbeiwl  in  1000,  8666  members.   It  was  de-  600,000  rubles  on  those  Jews  whose  sons  failed 

oided  that  foreign  Jews  may  be  admitted  to  to  pr«eent  themselves  for  Iconsrription.  The 

membership  if  they  have  lived  ten  years  in  Yiddish  drama  was  proscribed  throughout  the 

France.    A    Jewish    Statistical    Society    was  empire,  and  the  Jews  continue  to  be  hampered 

founded.    At    the    conference   of   the   Jewish  by  educational  restrictions.    The  existing  law 

French  Rabbis,  held  in  Paris  in  June,  1900,  dis-  which  limits  the  number  of  Jewish  students  in 

enssiott    was    confined    to    various    suggested  the  high  schools  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  is 

changes  in  the  ritual,  among  others  the  adop-  strictly  enforced.    (For  restriction  of  admis- 

tion  of  a  triennial  eyele  for  the  reading  of  the  sion  to  nniverritles,  see  Rdsbia,  paragra|A 

Lav.  Other  Evtnte.)    It  is  reported  that  at  least 

OEBUAifT.   The  Jews  of  Germany  continued  130,000  Jews  in  southwestern  Russia  alone  are 

to  enjoy  peace  during  1008-0.   Of  interest  is  without  any  educational  facilities.  The  govern- 

the  action  of  the  Bavarian  government  which  ment  created  a  committee  on  Jewish  religious 

decided  to  exclude  all  reference  to  the  faith  of  education  in  secondary  schools, 

the  holder  in  the  passports  for  travelers  in  The  Octohrists  in  the  Duma  decided  to  press 

Russia.    A  new  museum  of  Jewish  ceremonial  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  abolition  oi  the 

objects  was  opened  at  Strassburg,  and  an  in-  Pale  Settlement,  but  the  session  ended  before 

Btitution  for  the  education  of  Jewish  defectives  any  action  had  been  taken.   The  Duma  passed 

in  a  suburb  of  Berlin.   Questions  in  rc^rd  to  a  bill,  guaranteeing  freedom  of  eonacieiux.  See 

Jewish  participation  in  the  white-slave  traffic  Russia,  paragraph  on  Uviiory. 

caused  much  discussion.   Dissatisfaction  con-  Tubkrt.   The  great  events  which  took  plaee 

tinued  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Jews  in  in  Turkey  during  1908-0  will  undoubtedly  have 

the  German  army.    Statistics  showed  that  of  a  great  effect  upon  the  Jews  residing  in  that 

some  25,000  volunteers  since  1880,  not  one  has  country,  but  what  this  will  be  cannot  now  be 

reached  the  rank  of  officer  in  the  reserve,  al-  indicated   precisely.    The   establishment   of  a 

though  the  government  has  officially  declared  constitutional      r(^glme     was  enthusiastically 

this  post  open  to  all  German  volunteer  soldiers  greeted  by  the  Jews  of  Turkey.    The  Young 

regardless  of  creed.   It  is  alleged  also  that  Turks,  on  tbe  whole,  have  been  kindly  disposed 

often  Jewish  soldiers  are  subjected  to  insults  towards  the  Jews,  and  the  new  government  has 

and  ill  treatment  by  those  placed  in  command  instituted  a  number  of  needed  reforms  in  the 

over  them.  ease  of  tbe  non-Mohammedan  population.  The 

AuBTBiA-HuNOABT.   A  department  to   deal*  special  tax,  which  the  Jews  hitherto  have  been 

with  the  religious  interests  of  Jews  was  created  obliged  to  pay  in  lieu  of  military  service,  has 

by  tlte  government.   The  arrest  of   160  sus-  been  abrogated,  and  the  army  of  Turkey  is  now 

pected  RusBO-Jewish  revolutionists  at  Budapest  open  to  them  on  the  same  terms  as  to  other 

aroused  much  indignation.    An  economic  boy-  Turks.    Reforms  have  also  been  proposed  in  the 

cott  of  Jews  in  several  towns  in  Hungary  was  laws  governing  religion,  education  and  taxes, 

organized  by  the  Union  of  Tradesmen.    The  The  year  in  Palestine  was  marked  by  efforts 

Hungarian  Minister  of  Education  decided  to  looking  toward  the  completion  of  the  Hersl 

recognize  <mly  such  Jewish  communities  as  have  Memorial  Forest  and  the  establishment  of  the 

a  rabbi  at  their  head.  new  Jewish  colony,  Atn  Qanim.  Cooperative 

Rumania.    Altliough   there  were  no  actual  societies  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  Palestine 

outbursts  of  anti-Semitism  during  the  year  as  were    organized    throughout    Russia.  While 

there  were  in  the  year  previouR,  it  was  alleged  existing  restrictions  on  Jewish  immigration  to 

that  tlie  actual  repression  of  the  Jews  residing  Palestine  have  not  been  abrogated,  those  high 

in  Rumania  still  continued.    Actions  against  in  authority  have  expressed    the    view  that 

Jews  included  the  prohibition  by  the  Mayor  of  Jews  should  be  permitted  to  settle  unrestrict- 

Jassy   of   Jews   from   repairing   schoolhouses.  ediy  in  the  Holy  Land.    Announcement  was 

Tbe  objectionable  oath,  more  judaico.  Is  still  made  fn  May,  1000,  that  the  Imperial  Ottoman 

required  for  the  Jews  by  the  local  courts  of  government  intended  to  abolish  all  restrietions 

justice  in  Rumania.  on  Jewish  immigration,  and  to  confer  full 

Russia.   The  troubles  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  rights  of  citizenship  on  Jewish  immigrants  Im- 

during  tlie  year  were  not  so  acut«  as  in  several  mediately  after  their  arrival  in  the  country, 

years  immediately   preceding:    In  Tiraspol,  a  Mobocoo.    The  year  1908-9  saw  a  turn  for 

family    of    twelve    Jews    was    murdered    by  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in 

peasants.    Similar  attacks  were  made  in  other  Morocco  following  the  decision  of  the  contest 

towns  in  the  empire.   The  persecution  of  Jews  over  the  succeRsion  in  favor  of  Mulai  Hafid. 

generally  tonk  the  form  of  orders  of  expulsion.  The    Jews    continued    to    be    penned    up  in 

JewiHli  artisans  were  forbidden  to  reside  in  the  separate  quarters   of  the  towns,  but  Moham- 

capiials  of  those  provinces  which  are  not  within  medans  have  hc^wn  to  acknowledge  that  they 

the  Pale  of  Settlement.   Trials  of  the  organ-  have  some  legal  rights. 
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ZioinsM  AHD  iToiBic.  Confliderable  progress 
was  made  during  the  year  1908-9  in  the  move- 
ment toward  Zionism.  In  the  United  States 
Zionists  were  active  in  their  work  for  the 
National  Fund  and  for  Palestinian  develop- 
ment. At  the  Palestinian  Triennial  Confer- 
ence, held  at  Odessa,  600  delegates  attended. 
At  the  annual  conference  of  the  English  Zionist 
Federation,  held  at  Sheffield  on  January  31, 
and  Febmajry  1,  1809,  Dr.  Gaster  was  again 
chosen  president,  but  those  who  were  opposed 
to  his  eonstroction  of  Zionist  policies,  succeeded 
in  electing  Leopold  J.  Greenberg,  proprietor 
of  The  Jetoiah  Chronicle,  as  London  vice-presi- 
dent. University  Zionist  societies  were  estab- 
lished at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  in  London. 
In  Russia  there  was  considerable  trouble,  due 
largely  to  the  activities  of  the  antl-Sraiitie 
press,  which  asserted  that  the  Zionists  aimed 
at  the  unqualified  independence  of  Palestine. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  turned  over  the 
official  supervision  of  the  Zionists  to  that  de- 
partment which  controls  the  non-orthodox  re- 
ligious sects. 

The  Ito,  a  society  which  is  active  in  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  Jewish  colonies  in 
various  countries,  was  active  during  the  year. 
The  Emigration  Regulation  Department,  the 
Galveston  branch  of  the  society,  carried  on  im- 
portant work,  and  it  was  le^^ized  in  a  re- 
stricted sense  by  the  Russian  government,  pro- 
viding it  confined  itself  entirely  to  the  regula- 
tion of  emigration.  No  decipion  was  arrived 
at  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  Mexico.  At  the  London  meeting  of 
the  Society,  the  unfavorable  report  of  the 
Geographical  Commission  on  the  proposed 
autonomous  Jewish  colony  in  Northwestern 
Africa  was  foreshadowed,  and  a  plan  to  found 
Jewish  colonies  in  Mesopotamia  was  supported. 
The  Commission  reported  unfavorably  on  Cyre- 
naica  in  Tripoli  as  a  land  for  Jewish  colonists. 
At  another  meeting  in  London  and  at  Leeds,  Mr. 
Israel  Zangwill,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment, announced  that  the  Society  would  now 
bend  all  its  energies  to  establishing  Jewish 
colonies  in  Mesopotamia.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  a  number  of  prominent  Jewish  leaders 
throughout  the  world  would  help  finance  the 
scheme.  It  Is  believed  that  at  feast  $40,000,- 
000  are  retjuired.  In  a  later  interview,  Mr. 
Zangwill  said  that  his  organization  would  prob- 
ably abandon  the  Mesopotamia  project  on  ac- 
count of  the  "  incomprehensible  ingratitude " 
with  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  Jewish 
press. 

JOHNS   HOPKINS   tTNITEBSITY.  An 

institution  of  higher  learning  at  Baltimore, 
Ud.,  founded  in  1876.  In  the  year  1909-10  the 
studoits  numbered  about  700  and  the  faculty, 
190.  There  were  in  the  library  142,000  volumes. 
Among  the  changes  in  the  faculty  were  the 
appointments  of  Professor  F.  von  Picquet  of 
Vienna,  Austria,  as  professor  of  pediatrics,  and 
of  Burton  E.  Livingston,  M.  D.,  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  Washington,  professor  of  plant  phy- 
siology. In  1907  the  trustees  decided  to  admit 
women  to  graduate  courses  and  about  twenty 
women  were  in  attendance.  Plans  for  new 
buildings  of  the  University  at  Homewood  have 
been  prepared  but  construction  will  not  b^n 
until  at  least  $1,000,000  is  available  for  that 
purpose.  TTie  endowment  of  the  University  is 
about  $4,500,000  and  its  present  acodemia  build- 
ings, equipment  and  grounds  are  valued  at 


more  than  $2,000,000.  The  president  is  Dr. 
Ira  Remsen. 

JOHNSON,  John  Albebt.  An  American 
public  official,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  died  Sep- 
tember 21,  1909.  He  was  bom,  of  Swedish  par- 
entage, near  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  in  1861.  His 
father  was  of  dissolute  habits,  and  when  the 
son  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  died  of  alcoholic 
dementia  in  a  county  poorhouse.  Young  John- 
son at  once  left  school  and  undertook  the  sup- 
port of  his  mother.  He  began  work  in  a  grocery 
store,  and  later  worked  in  a  drug  store,  and  in 
a  general  store.  During  these  occupations  he 
found  time  to  read  suen  books  as  fell  in  his 
way.  He  became,  later,  time-keeper  for  a  rail- 
way construction  gang.  When  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  the  editorship  of  the  St. 
Peter  Herald,  a  Democratic  p«per,  became 
vacant,  and  the  place  was  offered  to  him.  Al- 
though he  had  done  no  newspaper  work,  his 
wide  acquaintance  and  his  popularity  made  him 
successful  in  this  post.  He  became,  in  a  few 
years,  part  owner  of  the  paper.  In  1894  he 
was  nominated  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  State  Senate,  but  was  defeated.  Four 
years  later  he  was  successful,  and  served  as 
Senator  in  three  successive  legislatures.  Dur- 
ing this  service  he  showed  no  especial  ability, 
but  became  known  as  a  clean,  honest  legislator, 
with  much  skill  in  securing  votes.  In  1902  he 
was  defeated  for  the  State  Senate.  In  1904  the 
Republican  party  in  Minnesota  was  disrupted 
by  internal  dissensions,  chiefly  over  the  question 
of  the  taxation  of  railroads.  Johnson,  who 
strongly  favored  an  increase  in  such  taxation, 
was  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Democrats. 
The  division  among  the  Republicans  and  his 
power  with  the  Scandinavian  voters  won  him 
the  election  by  7800  votes,  although  Roosevelt 
carried  the  State  by  a  plurality  of  161,000.  In 
1906  he  was  reflected  by  a  plurality  of  72,000 
votes.  During  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1908,  Governor  Johnson  was  the  most  prominent 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination,  after 
W.  J.  Bryan.  He  received  the  indorsement  of 
the  dele^tes  of  his  State,  and  46  votes  were 
cast  for  him  in  the  National  Convention.  He 
made  no  aggressive  effort  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion. He  ^ad  declared  he  would  not  serve 
another  term  as  Governor,  but  he  was  nomi- 
nated on  August  19,  1908,  and  was  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  20,000  votes,  although  Taft  carried 
the  State  by  85,000  votes.  Governor  Johnson, 
although  many  acts  of  a  radical  nature  were 
passed  during  his  administration,  was  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  conservative  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party,  as  opposed  to  the  followers 
of  W.  J.  Bryan.  By  many  he  was  considered 
the  strongest  logiciD  candidate  for  the  next 
Democratic  nomination.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  moral  character.  Though  not  a  great 
orator,  he  had  a  magnetism  that  drew  men  to 
him.  His  popularity  in  Minnesota  was  not 
limited  to  those  of  his  own  party.  In  1007 
Governor  Johnson  was  given  the  degree  ol 
LL.  D.  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

JOHNSON,  Mabtih  Nexson.  An  American 
publie  official,  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  dicrt 
October  21,  1909.  He  was  bom  in  Wisconsin, 
1850,  and  his  parents  moved  in  the  year  of 
his  birth  to  Iowa.  He  graduated  from  Iowa 
State  University  in  1873,  and  taiipht  for  two 
years  in  California.  He  studied  law  and  \vi\s 
admitted  to  the  box  in  1870.    He  served  a  term 
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in  each  branch  of  the  Iowa  L^ilature,  and 
was  a  Hayea  elector  in  that  State.  In  1882  he 
removed  to  North  Dakota.  Be  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  in  1886  and  18B8,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  North  Dakota  in 
1889.  From  1801  to  1899  he  was  a  meinber 
of  Coogresa  from  North  Dakota.  In  1908  he 
was  elected  Republican  candidate  for  the  Senate 
at  the  primary  election,  and  in  1909  was  elected 
to  that  position  by  the  le^slature. 

JOHNSON,  Sauuel  W1LLIA.U.  An  Amer- 
ican educator  and  chemist,  died  July  21,  1D09. 
He  was  born  in  Kingsboro,  N.  Y.,  in  1630.  He 
studied  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  and  at 
Leipzig  and  Munich,  and  in  18S6,  be  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  analytical  and  agricultural 
chemist]^  in  the  Sheffield  Geientiflc  School,  In 
1874  he  was  made  profesBor  of  agricultural  and 
theoretical  chemistry,  holding  that  position  un- 
til 1895,  when  he  became  professor  emeritus. 
He  was  the  or^nizer  of  the  Ctmnectieut  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  in  1877,  and  was 
its  director  for  twenty-two  years.  In  1878 
he  waa  president  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  The  beat  known  of  his  writings  are 
Uoio  Cropa  Grow  (1868,  1890)  and  Bow 
Crops  Feed  (1870). 

JOHNSON,  WnxiAjf  Attct.  An  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  and  theologian, 
died  May  7,  1909.  He  was  bom  at  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y.,  in  1833,  and  graduated  from  Columbia 
College  in  1863.  After  graduating  from  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  1858.  From  1858  to  1862  he  was 
rector  of  churches  in  New  York  State.  From 
1862  to  1864  he  was  missionary  in  the  copper 
mine  region  of  Lake  Superior.  He  was  rector 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Ballington,  N.  J.,  from 
1864  to  1807,  and  of  St.  John's  Church,  Salis- 
bury, Conn.,  from  1871  to  1883.  From  1883  to 
1886  he  was  professor  of  homiletics  and  evi- 
dences of  religion,  and  from  1887  to  1900  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School.  From  1900  to  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  professor  emeritus.  He  was  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  secular  and  religious 
press  for  many  years,  and  was  the  author  of 
pamphlets  on  church  doctrine  of  omfeuion  and 
other  theological  subjects. 

JOHOBE.  A  nominally  independent  state  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  at  the  southern  extremity. 
Its  foreign  affairs  are  controlled  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. Area,  about  9000  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, about  200,000,  chiefly  Malays  and  Chinese. 
Chief  town,  Johore  Bahru.  The  principal  im- 
ports are  opium,  spirits,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
hardware;  exports,  gambier,  pepper,  sago,  tea, 
cofTee.  and  gutta-percha.  The  Sultan  is  H.  H. 
Ibrahim. 

JONES,  Sir  Axfbed  Lewis.  An  English  ship 
owner,  died  December  13,  1909.  He  was  born 
in  1846.  He  waa  an  honorary  fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  ship  owners. 
He  served  as  president  of  the  Liverpool  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  as  consul  for  the  Congo 
Free  State  in  Liverpool.  He  was  a  founder  <^ 
the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  He 
was  decorated  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  West  Indian  colonies  and  to  JamaScft. 

JONES,  John  William.  An  American 
clergyman,  historian  and  lecturer,  died  March 
17,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Louisa,  Va.,  in  1836, 


and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vii^nia 
in  1869,  and  from  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  1860.  He  was  under 
appointment  as  missionary  to  China,  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier.  From  1861  to  the  close  of  the 
war  be  served  as  chaplain,  and  carried  <m,  in 
that  capacity,  suecessfnl  revivaf  meetings 
among  the  Confederate  soldiers.  Following  the 
war  he  served  in  several  pastorates,  and  as  an 
official  of  misBtonary  societies.  For  several 
years  he  waa  chaplain-general  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Socie^  from  1876  to  1887. 
He  edited  fourteen  volumes  of  Southern  His- 
torical Papers.  Among  his  writings  are  Per- 
sonal Remtniaceneet,  Anecdotes  and  hetters  of 
R.  E.  Lee  (1874) ;  ZAfe  and  Letters  of  R.  B. 
Lee  (1906),  and  A  Eigh  Bt^ool  an&  College 
History  of  the  United  States.  His  lectures  on 
Lee,  Jackson,  and  other  Confederate  leaders 
were  well  known. 

JONES,  Joseph  Bussbll.  An  American 
capitalist  and  former  public  official,  died  April 
11,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Conneaut,  0.,  in 
182?.  He  began  his  career  as  clerk  in  a  grocery 
store,  becoming  in  1846  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  a  large  concern  in  Galena,  111.  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  U.  S.  Grant.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Illinois  Legislature,  where  be  met 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  latter,  on  his  election 
to  the  Presidency,  appointed  Mr.  Jones  marshal 
of  the  northern  district  of  Illinois.  He  held 
this  position  until  1860,  when  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Belgium  by  President  Grant.  In 
1875  he  was  made  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Chi- 
cago. He  was  an  organizer  of  many  important 
industrial  enterprises,  and  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  commercial  development  of  Chi- 
cago. 

JONES,  Lbonabd  Acqcbtus.  An  American 
jurist,  died  December  9,  1909.  He  graduated 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1858  and 
practiced  law  fran  that  date  until  1874  when 
he  turned  his  attention  to  writing  on  legal 
subjects.  From  1874  to  1904  he  was  associate 
editor  of  the  American  Law  Revteto,  and  from 
1904  to  1907  was  editor-in-chief.  Hie  writings 
include  treatises  on  mortgagee,  corporate  bonds, 
pledges,  liens,  real  property,  easements,  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  an  index  to  legal  period- 
ical literature.  He  was  appointed  in  1898  judge 
of  the  land  court,  and  from  that  time  until 
January,  1909,  when  illness  compelled  him  to 
resign,  he  was  chief  judge  of  that  court. 

JONES,  Wesley  L.  An  American  public  offi- . 
cial.  United  States  Senator  (Republican)  from 
Washington.  He  was  born  near  Bethany,  III., 
in  1843  and  graduated  from  the  Sonthem  Il- 
linois College  in  1866.  He  studied  hiw  In  Chi> 
cago,  and  removed  to  Washington  Territory 
juat  previous  to  its  admission  as  a  State  in 
1889.  After  working  in  a  real  estate  oflSce,  he 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  1890.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Blaine  campaign  of  1884  and 
the  Harrison  campaign  of  1888  and  has  since 
been  active  in  political  campaigns.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  Ctmgress  from  the  State 
at  large  from  1890  to  1909,  receiving  the  largest 
number  of  votes  in  the  primary  election  of  1008 
for  United  Statps  Senator.  He  was  accordingly 
elected  by  the  legislature  to  that  office  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1909. 

JONES,   WiLLiAiL     An  American  anthn- 
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pologist,  killed  by  sayage  Ilongots  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  in  March,  1009,  He  was  born 
in  Oklahoma,  of  part  Indian  blood,  about  30 
years  ago.  His  education  was  obtained  at 
Hampton  Institute  and  Harvard  University. 
After  anthropol^ieal  work  done  in  the  United 
Statea  for  the  ^eld  Museum,  he  .was  sent 
that  institution  in  1907  to  the  Philippines  to 
carry  on  studies  among  the  unciviUzed  tribes. 

JUFITEB.    See  Astbonout. 


JUVKNTLE  COUBTS.  The  year  1909  com- 
pleted the  tenth  year  of  juvenile  courts.  First 
established  in  Chicago  in  1800,  such  courts  have 
been  established  in  some  form  in  cities  through- 
ont  Uie  United  States  and  Europe.  This  move- 
ment has  been  most  successful  in  the  Mississippi 
VallOT  States,  though  Denver  and  Boston  have 
also  been  among  the  foremost  cities  in  its  ad< 
vance.  Chicago  has  erected  a  magnificent 
juvenile  court  building,  with  court  room,  proba- 
tion  offices,  detention  home,  clinic  and  school 
rooms.  Philadelphia  opened  a  model  house  of 
detention  in  January.  It  is  four  stories  high 
and  fireproof,  has  dormitories,  courtroom  and 
executive  offices  and  cost  $164,000.  A  similar 
detention  home  has  been  constructed  at  llilwau- 
kee,  and  one  is  planned  at  St.  Louis.  On 
January  1,  a  Children's  Court  was  established 
in  Sunalo,  this  being  the  first  such  court 
on  the  new  lines  authorized  in  New  York 
State. 

The  lapse  of  ten  years  since  the  juvenile  court 
movement  was  inaugurated,  makes  appropriate 
a  brief  summary  of  its  principles  and  achieve- 
ments. The  essential  ideas  of  the  juvenile  court 
are  that  the  child  sfionld  be  treated  differently 
and  kept  separate  from  the  adult  offender:  that 
the  Qourt  should  be  an  agency,  not  simply  for 
the  punishment  of  the  child,  out  for  Ms  refor- 
mation and  his  rescue  from  d^adation;  that 
the  parent  be  made  to  feel  a  keener  sense  of 
responsibility  for  a  delinquent  child;  and  that 
the  commitment  of  children  to  the  common  jail 
is  unjustifiable,  no  matter  what  their  ofTenses. 
In  the  application  of  these  ideas,  the  juveuile 
court  has  adopted  the  method  of  hearing  idiil- 
dren's  eases  with  the  gr^test  possible  degree  of 
privacy,  with  the  greatest  possible  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  jud^,  and  with  effort  to 
treat  each  case  individually.  The  judge  has  been 
given  assistants,  often  the  probation  officers 
who  inquire  into  the  life  conditions  and  ante- 
cedents of  child  offenders  before  these  come  to 
triaL  Publicity  is  avoided;  the  offender  cannot 
thus  pose  as  a  hero,  and  other  children  ure  less 
likely  to  imitate. 

A  very  important  adjunct  of  the  juvenile 
court  is  the  probation  officer.  Upon  the  faith- 
fulness and  efficiency  of  hia  work  depends  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  entire  movement,  but  it 
is  here  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  met.  Legis- 
latures have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  well-paid 
probation  onicerB.    While  Chicago  now  has  6S 

Srobation  officers,  all  moderately  paid.  New  York 
ity  has  onl^  3,  all  supported- by  private  socie- 
ties; St.  X/)uis  has  II,  all  well  paid;  Baltimore, 
and  Louisville,  6  each;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati 
and  Columbus,  6  each;  Pittsburg,  10;  Detroit, 
9;  Denver  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  3  each;  In- 
dianapolis, 4;  Boston  and  Lexington,  Ky.,  2; 
and  Rochester,  Evansville,  Muncie,  and  New  Al- 
bany, Ind.,  1  each.  Some  cities  have  probation 
officers  without  a  special  juvenile  court.  In 
most  cities  it  Is  still  impossible  for  the  proba- 


tion  officers  to  give  that  careful,  intimate  per. 
fional  oversight  of  each  of  their  charges  which 
the  highest  efficiency  would  demand.  Thus  the 
number  of  children  per  probation  officer  varied 
in  1009  from  about  40  in  Baltimore,  to  as  many 
as  300  in  Cincinnati,  with  an  average  of  100  in 
Chicago  and  150  in  St.  Louis.  Woman,  and 
partieularljT  college-trained  womeUj  have  proven 
highly  efficient  probation  officers  for  wayward 
girls.  While  some  judges  still  follow  the  method 
of  fixing  definite  periods  of  probation,  expe- 
rience proves  that  an  indefinite  period  brings 
better  results. 

The  detention  home  is  necessary  in  order  to 
permit  separation  of  juvenile  from  adult  offend- 
ers, both  before  and  sometimes  after  the  court 
hearing.  Such  homes  have,  however,  been  pro- 
vided as  yet  in  only  a  few  cities.  ^Itinunv, 
for  example,  though  ranking  high  in  other  re- 
spects, still  uses  its  police  actions  for  the 
detention  of  children.  The  belief'  is  gaining 
ground  that  detention  quartera  should  provide 
some  facilities  for  education,  play  and  suitable 
work,  all  done  under  efficient  supervision. 

At  Chicago,  a  paid  physician  is  employed  to 
give  physical  examinations  to  child  offenders, 
and  several  cities  are  favored  with  the  voluntary 
services  of  physicians  for  such  a  dinie.  -  The 
theory  here  is  that  juvenile  delinquency  is 
many  cases  due  to  physical  defect,  and  can 
be  none  away  with  by  expert  physical  treat- 
ment. 

A  summary  of  the  ten  years*  experience  at 
Chicago  showed  that  during  that  time  31,257 
children  had  passed  through  the  court,  being 
brought  in  on  one  of  three  charges,  Iruancy, 
dependency  or  delinquency.  The  vast  majority 
of  these  were  put  on  probation.  A  study  of  the 
records  of  delinquents  showed  that  over  80  per 
cent.-  of  the  boys  put  on  probation  were  not 
again  brought  before  the  court  up  to  Januarr, 
1908;  but  that  only  65  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
were  not  again  before  Me  court  up  to  July, 
1009.  These  results  indicate  the  great  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  of  dealing  with  delinquent 
girls.  The  inquiry  also  showed  that  of  all  the 
delinquent  boys  of  1903-4,  who  eould  be  loeatei^ 
only  4.6  per  cent  were  found  in  institutions  for 
criminals.  It  was  revealed  that  some  children 
had  not  been  properly  followed  up  by  probation 
officers,  that  in  some  cases  a  proper  balance  had 
not  been  maintained  by  probation  officers  be- 
tween the  negative  method  of  arousing  fear  and 
of  making  prohibitions  and  the  positive  method 
of  appeu  to  better  conduct,  and  thai  there 
mu  lack  of  cooperation  tmona  probation 
officers.  In  Chicago,  the  Juvenile  Protective 
League  has  proven  a  most  effective  supple- 
mentary agency.  It  now  has  18  paid  workers^ 
it  enforces  laws,  forms  boy's  clubs  and  develops 
amusements.  Recently  the  city  has  been  divided 
into  probation  districts  with  officers  of  various 
creeds  and  nationalities  assigned  to  each. 

Among  the  problems  now  receiving  wide  die- 
cuasion  is  the  necessity  ctf  coordination  in  pro- 
bation work.  In  New  York  and  Massachnaette 
conferences  of  judges  and  probation  officers  have 
been  introduced.    A  conference  of  judges  and 

Frotiation  officers  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
llinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  November  0-12. 
About  the  some  time  a  simitar  conference  at 
San  Francisco  led  to  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent association  of  probation  officers.  AH 
of  these  conferences  developed  opinion  favorable 
to  the  private  trial  as  against  tlie  open  one. 
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and  faTorablf)  to  intensive  inveBtigation  of  eases 
before  they  come  to  trial. 

While  a  world-wide  impetus  waa  given  to  the 
juvenile  court  by  its  estRbliahment  at  Chicago 
and  thereafter  in  many  American  cities,  the 
first  known  provision  for  a  separate  children's 
court  was  in  South  Australia  in  1890.  In  1894 
such  &  court  was  opened  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
The  New  South  Wales  Legislature  established 
one  in  1905,  and  in  April,  1909,  a  new  English 
law  became  effective.  Up  to  the  close  of  Uie 
year  children'*  courts  nad  been  established 
at  Birmingham  and  Edinburgh.  The  matter 
is  being  actively  discussed  in  other  European 
countries.  During  the  year  a  representative 
body  of  lawyers  submitted  to  the  government 
specific  requests  embodying  all  the  essentials 
of  the  juvenile  court.  While  no  Latin  country 
has  general  provision  for  such  courts,  one  has 
been  introduced  in  Florence,  Italy. 

JUViiNILE  SELTNQUENTS.    See  JumT- 

rUC  CoUBTS. 

KAISSB  WILHELK  CAlfAL  See  Ca- 
nals. 

KAHEBUN.  A  German  West  African  pro- 
tectorate on  the  Oulf  of  Guinea.  Estimated 
area,  190,600  square  miles;  estimated  popula- 
tion, 3,900.000  (1128  whites  in  1008,  971  of 
whom  were  Germans).  Capital,  Bu&u  There 
are  government  and  mission  schools  at  Duala, 
Victoria,  and  Gania.  Cacao  and  tobacco  are 
grown,  rubber  and  timber  are  exported,  and  a 
flourishing  trade  in  ivory  and  palm-oil  is  car- 
ried on.  Imports  (1907),  17,297,000  marks 
(1  mark  =  23.S  cents);  exports,  15,801,000 
marks.  Total  length  of  railways  open  and  un- 
der construction,  320  miles.  There  Are  about 
500  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  a  cable  con- 
nects with  Southern  Nigeria.  The  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1910  balanced  at  7,208,300  marks 
(subvention,  6,000,000  marks).  The  military 
force  numbers  149  Germans  and  1300  natives. 
The  protectorate  is  administered  by  a  governor 
(1909,  Dr.  Seite),  ^ded  1^  a  goremment  council 
of  three. 

KAICESTTN,    K0T7KT.   See  EzPLOBATn>ir. 

XAHPHAtrSEN,  Adolf.  A  German  Prot- 
estant theologian,  died  in  September,  1909. 
He  was  bom  at  Solingen  in  1829,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  university  of  Bonn.  As 
private  secretary  of  Bunsen,  he  assisted  the 
latter  in  his  great  work,  Bibeltcerk,  and  in  1863 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theolc^  at  the 
University  of  Bonn.  He  took  a  inrominent  part 
in  the  revision  of  Luther's  version  of  the  Bible. 
Among  his  writings,  which  were  voluminous, 
are  Da»  Lied  Moaes  (1862);  Dot  Buck  Daniel 
und  die  neuere  Oesckichtsforschung  (1893) ; 
VerMltnia  dea  Menschenopfera  zur  iaraelitta- 
Chen  Religion  (1806),  and  The  Book  of  Daniel, 
a  critical  history  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaio 
text  (1896). 

KANSAS.  One  of  the  North  Central  Divis- 
ion of  the  United  States.  The  total  area  Is 
82,158  square  miles.  The  population  in  1900, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  that  year,  was  1,707,- 
491. 

MnnntAL  Pbodttction.  The  production  of 
coal  in  the  State  decreased  from  7.322,449  short 
tons  in  1907  to  6,245.508  tons  in  1008,  while 
the  value  decrPAsed  from  $11,159,698  in  1907 
to  $0,202,22g  in  1008,    The  main  cause  of  the 


deereaaed  prodiicti<m  was  the  Increased  pro- 
duction and  consomption  of  'oil  and  natural 
gas  in  Louisiana  ana  mid-continent  fields.  The 
exceptionally  warm  weather  which  prevailed 
during  the  first  three  and  the  last  three  months 
of  1008  was  also  partially  responsible  for  the 
decreased  consumption  of  coal.  In  addition 
nearly  all  the  larger  mines  were  idle  during 
April,  Hay,  and  a  part  of  June,  poiding  a  aet- 
tlement  of  the  wage  scale.  The  shortage  of 
labor  which  was  experienced  in  1907  in  the  coal 
mines  ef  the  State  was  not  felt  in  1908.  The 
number  of  men  employed  increased  from  12,430 
in  1907  to  13,916  in  1908.  There  were  27  men 
killed  and  70  injured  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
State  during  1908.  The  production  of  crude 
petroleum  fell  off  In  1908  to  1,811,781  barrels 
from  2,409,521  barrels  in  1907.  The  value  de- 
creased from  $065,134  in  1907  to  $746,085  in 
1008.    There  were  in  tiie  State  S66  wells  oom- 

Sleted,  of  which  127  were  dry.  EUraaas,  with 
klahoma,  forms  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  field, 
which  ranks  second  in  the  output  of  crude 
petroleum  among  the  States.  In  the  past  few 
years,  however,  Kansaa  has  declined  in  pro- 
duction, while  Oklahoma  has  increased.  The 
smelting  of  zinc  is  one  of  the  important  indus- 
tries of  the  State,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
natural  gaa  and  the  central  location.  Clay 
products  are  important.  In  1908  they  were 
produced  to  the  value  of  $9,248,806,  as  com- 
pared with  $2,370,058  in  1907.  The  cement  in- 
dustry has  increased  greatly  within  the  last 
few  years,  amounting  in  1008  to  3,864.603  bar- 
rels, valued  at  $2,874,457,  as  against  3,353,025 
barrels,  valued  at  $4,240,368  In  1907.  The 
State  ranks  seventh  in  the  production  of  ce- 
ment. In  the  production  of  salt  Kansas  ranks 
fourth,  being  surpassed  only  by  New  York, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio.  There  were  produced  in 
1008  fn  the  State  2,688,814  barrels,  valued  at 
$882,084,  as  compared  with  2,687,469  barrels, 
valued  at  $062,334,  in  1007.  Amon^  other  prod- 
ucts are  coal  products,  sand-lime  brick,  zinc  red, 
and  zinc  white.  The  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  for  the  year  1908  was  $26,162,- 
213,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  the  product  for 
1907  of  $29,932,608. 

The  production  of  petroleum  And  nAtnral  gas 
continued  to  decline  in  1000. 

AoRicuLTUBi  AiTD  Stock  HAXsnro.  The  acre- 
age, production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
farm  crops  in  the  State  in  1909,  according  to 
the  figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  were  as  follows:  Corn,  164,225,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $83,282,000,  from  7,750,000 
acres;  winter  wheat,  85,478,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $82,069,000,  from  6,896,000  acres;  spring 
wheat.  1,725,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,656,000, 
from  150,000  acres;  oats,  27.186,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $11,690,000,  from  964,000  acres; 
barley,  4,800,000  bushels,  valued  at  $S,S76,000, 
from  270.000  acres;  rve,  568,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $428,000,  from  40.000  acres;  buckwheat,  14.- 
000  bushels,  valued  at  $14,000,  from  1000  acres; 
flaxseed,  385,000  bushels,  valued  at  $424,000, 
from  65,000  acres;  potatoes,  7,189,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $5,679,000,  from  91,000  acres;  hay, 
2,662,000  tons,  valued  at  $16,012,000,  from 
1,820,000  acres.  The  wheat  crop  in  1000  was 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  1008,  which 
was  7(),R08.922  bushels.  The  corn  crop  also 
waa  slijihtly  greater  in  1909  than  1908,  when 
1,')0.640,616  bushels  were  raised.  Tlie  oat  crop 
increased  from  10,707,979  bushels  in   1908  to 
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87,186|000  in  1900,  vhile  the  acreage  increafled  Brifltow  was  nnminatnd  at  the  primary  elee* 
from  831,150  to  064,000.  The  potato  crop  tions  of  1008.  On  February  9  a  bill  permitting 
■bowed  a  considerable  increase  over  the  pro-  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct 
duction  of  1008,  which  was  6,419,086  bushels,  vote  of  the  people  was  killed  in  the  Senate,  and 
Large  quantities  of  sugar  beets  are  raised  in  on  March  0  the  Senate  adopted  the  report  of 
the  State.  Butter,  poultry,  and  eggs  are  among  the  Railroad  Commission,  which  recommended 
the  most  important  products.  Horticultural  that  the  two-cent  fare  bill  be  not  passed.  This 
and  garden  products  are  extensively  raised,  ended  the  agitation  for  the  two-cent  fare  bill 
Kausaa  stands  first  among  the  States  in  the  in  the  session  of  tlie  legislature.  On  February 
^ttduetion  and  valae  of  its  winter  wheat  crop.  18  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  forbidding,  un- 
its production  in  1900  was  nearly  double  that  der  severe  penalties,  the  sale,  manufacture,  or 
of  any  other  State  in  quantity  and  value.  The  barter  of  any  spirituous,  malt,  vinous  or  aiiy 
number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  on  Jan-  other  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  State.  It 
uary  1,  1910,  were  an  follows:  Horses,  1,187,-  repealed  the  provisions  of  the  old  law  which 
000;  mules,  154,000;  milch  cows,  737,000;  permitted  the  sale  of  whiskey  for  scientific, 
other  cattle,  3,260,000;  sheep,  278,000;  swine,  mechanical,  or  medicinal  purposes.  Kot  even 
1,042,000.  The  wool  dipped  ia  1009  was  esti-  a-  druggist  on  a  prescription  can  now  sell  any 
mated  at  1,283^40  pounds.  liquid  containing  alcohol.    The  drastic  char- 

jBducatioit.    The  attendance  for  the  school  accer  of  the  law  was  said  to  have  been  due  to 

year   1009  was  892,009.   The  male  teachers  friends  of  the  liquor  traffic,  who  hoped  to  make 

Bumbered  2474  and  the  female  10,S11.    The  it  objectionable  on  account  of  its  severity.  On 

monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  averaged  $60.48  March  6  an  antt-cigarette  law,  which  forbade 

and  of  female  $46.70.    The  total  expenditures  the  sale  of  cigarettes  in  the  State,  went  into 

for  education  during  the  year  were  $7,378,194.  effeot.    A  law  was  also  passed  on  March  3  pro- 

The  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools,  which  viding  for  a  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  in  the 

was  undertaken  several  years  ago,  has  greatly  State.    Attorney-General     Wickersham    in  a 

increased  the  school  population  of  the  State,  written  opinion  held  that  national  banks  could 

The  number  of  counties  in  which  high  school  not  crane  under  the  guaranty  law,  notwitb- 

education  Is  made  free  has  increased  greatly  in  standing  thait  the  latter  speclRcally  admits 

recent  years.  them  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned.  Tbere- 

FiHANcr.   The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  upon  certain  national  banks  of  the  State  toolc 

for  the  biennial  period  1006-08,  showed  a  bal-  the   question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 

anoe  on  July  1,  1907,  of  $760,266.   The  receipts  net  into  the  Federal  court,  and  in  December 

for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1008,  were  Judge  Pollock  held  that  the  law  is  unconsti- 

$5,195,962.    The  expenditures  were  $4,912,568,  tutional,  as  class  legislation,  conferring  cer- 

leaving  a  balance  on  July  1,  1909,  of  $1,046,-  tain  advantages  and  privileges  on  one  class  of 

460.    The  tax  levy  for  1908  was  $2,208^322  on  banks  to  the  injury  of  others  in  competition 

the  assessed  valuation  of  $2,000,453,691.    The  with  them.   The  State  wilt  apply  for  a  rehear- 

permanent  school  funds  of  the  State  amounted  ing  before  Judge  Pollock,  who  in  his  opinion 

to  $724,606.    The  bonded  debt  at  the  end  ot  indicated  that   such   a  rehearing  would  be 

the  fiscal  year  1900  amounted  to  $520,000.  granted  if  the  State  desired  to  deny  the  aJle- 

ORARirns  AND  CoBBECTlo:v8.  The  charitable  gations  of  fact  contained  in  the  petition  of  the 
institutions  of  the  State  under  its  full  control  national  banks,  which  in  the  first  hearing  it 
include  the  Topeka*  State  Hospital  at  Topeka,  had  not  contested.  (See  paragraph  Legislation 
the  Osawutomie  State  Hospital  at  Osawatomie,  below).  Measures  were  passed  providing  for 
the  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics  at  Parson,  government  of  cities  of  the  first  class  and 
the  State  Home  for  Feehle-Mtnded  at  Win-  second  class  by  a  commission  at  the  election 
field,  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Olathe,  School  for  of  the  voters  within  the  city,  including  women, 
the  Blind  at  Kansas  City,  State  Orphans'  Home  (See  below.)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
at  Atchison,  BoyV  Industrial  School  at  Topeka,  of  this  measure,  Kansas  City  on  July  14  voted 
and  Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Beloit.  The  to  adopt  a  commission  form  of  government, 
total  sum  expended  for  the  maintenance  and  after  having  the  year  previous  voted  against 
repairs  of  these  institutions  in  1908,  the  latest  it.  On  November  2  the  city  of  Topeka  voted 
year  for  which  statistics  are  availably  was  to  adopt  the  same  form  of  government  by  a 
$147,156.  majority  of  497.  Other  cities  in  the  State 
.Politics  aito  Govkbnment.  The  legislature  which  adopted  the  commission  plan  of  govern- 
eonvened  on  January  12,  and  Governor  Stubbs  ment  during  1009  were  Leavenworth,  Hutch- 
in  his  message  recommended  among  other  meas-  inson,  Wichita,  and  Coffeyville.  A  campaign 
ures  that  should  be  passed  by  the  legislature,  for  its  admtion  was  pending  in  Emporia  at 
a  public  utilities  law.  He  urged  the  law-  the  dose  oi  the  year.  On  March  15  President 
makers  to  utilize  the  present  railroad  law  as  a  Taft,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  Governor 
basis  and  add  the  best  features  of  the  New  Stubbs  asking  for  his  help  in  a  controveri^ 
Tork  and  Wisconsin  laws.  He  praised  the  com-  between  rival  political  factions,  sent  a  letter 
mission  plan  of  government  and  declared  that  to  the  latter  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
the  city  schools  should  be  brought  under  the  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  used  by  any 
control  of  the  commission.  He  praised  the  faction  for  the  promotion  of  its  political  for- 
primary  election  law  and  declared  it  to  be  the  tunes.  See  Electoral  Reform. 
most  important  triumph  for  the  preservation  Other  Events.  The  International  Harvester 
of  popular  government  whidi  this  generation  Company  on  February  6  agreed  with  the  At- 
has  witness^.  He  un^ed  the  ctmsideration  of  torney-(]ieneral  and  the  Supremo  Court  that  in 
some  hank  guaranty  plan  and  demanded  a  flat  addition  to  the  fine  of  $60,000  impwed  upon 
two-cent  passenger  rate  law,  declaring  the  pres-  it  for  its  infraction  of  the  anti-trust  law  and 
ent  statute  a  humbug.  On  Janary  27  Joseph  the  limited  ouster  it  will  submit  to  the  public 
L.  Bristow  was  elected  United  Rtaitea  R^^nator  control  of  its  buainesa  in  Kansas  and  the  regu- 
lar the  legislature  in  joint  session.   Senator  lation  of  its  prices  by  the  Supreme  Court  or 
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s  pubHo  utiUti«a  commission.     The  company  Railroad  Commisaioners  to   issue   stocks  and 

is  prohibited  from  making  exclusive  ooatracts  bonds  before  so  doing.   A  measure  was  enacted 

with  ita  ageqts;  it  is  prohibited  from  diserind-  pronding  for  the  dissolution  of  eorporatioiu 

Dating  against  certain  agents  or  purohaaan  of  that  abuse  their  pririleges,  by  district  courts 

maehutes;  it  must  pay  the  fine  of  $60,000,  and  on  application  therefor  by  the  Attorney-General 

If  the  court  or  utilities  commission  find  in  the  of  the  State,  and  for  the  winding  up  of  their 

future  that  the  company  is  charging  too  much  estate.    This  act  also  provides  that  the  court 

for  its  machines  or  is  arrai^ing  restrictions,  may  appoint  a  receiver  to  take  charge  of  the 

then  the  court  or  the  commission  may  make  estate  of  the  corporation,  not  only  during  the 

such  orders  as  are  necessary  to  bring  about  litigation,  but  geneiany,  and  conduct  its.bnsi- 

inore  equitable  prices  or  conditions  for  hand-  ness  under  the  direction  of  the  court  until  such 

ling  the  company's  biuiness  in  Kansas.    On  time  as  the  corporate  management  shall  ohuiga 

April  16  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  of  Topeint  re-  ita  policy  and  conduct  its  business  according 

turned  an  indictment  agaiiut  the  Cudahy  Pack-  to  ita  chartered  privileges,  when  the  court  may 

ing  Company  of  Kansas  City,  charing  it  with  return  the  management  ui  the  businees  to  the 

defrauding  the  govemmeat  of  $80,000  by  viola-  corporation. 

tifm  of  the  internal  revenue  law  governing  the  Offickbs:    Governor,  W.  R.  Stnbbs;  LSeuten- 

manufacture  of  oleomargarine.    As  the  result  ant-Governor,  W.  J.  Fitzgerald;   Secretary  of 

of  a  threat  made  by  the  State  authorities  that  State,  C.  E.  Denton;  Treasurer,  Mark  Tullay; 

a  receiver  would  be  applied  for  if  conditions  Auditor,  J.  M.  Nation;  Attorney-General,  F,  8. 

were  not  Improved,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail-  Jackson;  Adjutant-General  C.  L.  Martin;  Su- 

road    urged    a    compromise    with    Governor  perintendent  of  Education,  E.  T.  Fairehildi 

BM)fas  on  November  26  with  ntexmoe  to  iin-  Superintendent  of  Insnranos,  Chaa.  Bamoa 

provement  on  the  Central  Branch.    The  Gov-  all  Republicans. 

emor  agreed  not  to  ask  for  a  receiver  if  the  Judiciabt.   Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 

company  would  promise  to  spend  $700,000  on  Wm.  A.  Johnston;  Associate  Justices,  Charlea 

the  Central  Branch  in  1910,  lar  100  miles  of  B.  Graves,  Silas  Porter,  Clark  A.  Smith,  Roua- 

new  eighty-five  pound  rails  and  140  miles  of  seau  A.  Burch,  Henry  F.  Mason  and  Alfred  W. 

rock  ballast.  Bensen,  all  Republicans;  Clerk,  D.  A.  Valen- 

LEaiBLATioN.  Among  the  measures  enacted  tine, 
by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  given  be-  The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed 
low;  An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  of  S6  Republicans  and  4  Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
guaranty  of  deposits  in  State  banks  (see  ate,  and  86  Republicans  and  40  Democrats  in 
BAinu  Aim  BANKino).  A  child  Whor  law  was  the  House.  The  State  Repreaentatives  in  Con- 
enaetedt  prohibiting  children  under  14  years  gresa  will  be  fbnnd  in  the  section  Cot^ren  of 
<rf  age  from  working  in  any  factory  or  work-  the  article  TJitited  States. 

or  mil/  All  ?»r«n.  „X  leV.  of  jge  .«  ^IJ^^  I8M"'S.,.'teJirXidl^.n' 

forbidden  to  work  before  7  A.  M.  and  IsAer  Inno  oow?                «t*.i;  -  #1-7.1*^  T^JoiT 

i,  a  n  Ttr  ^i^ut           .  1909  ZZio  Students,  with  a  faculty  of  125. 

than  6  P.  M.  or  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  mL„_  ™.--  j«  4t.„  uk-n™  ak  nnn  -b^i.,™*.  t»..- 
 i  „  „  *™  *w„  „™™  inere  were  in  the  library  o5,u00  Tolumcs.  Dur- 

and  eitiea  of  the  second  elasa  (over  2000)  by  fellowships.   Among  the  chsj^a  m  the  fac- 

acoSmilsbn,  at  Ihe  election 'of  the  viter^  y^Lr'Lf  UEL*TrS.£^^^ 

«,i4.kt„                 ( \      n7L~-  lessors,  one  associate   proieasor  and  six  in- 

l^t^  A«  ^rLi!^^li  tSSiZZt?i\rJ^  atrnctJra.    A  school  of^  education  was  estab- 

adopteo,  the  principle  of  the  initiative  and  ret-  ._  ,ano       _  .i      „  ^ 

ereSdum  may  be  enforced  in  the  adoption  at  JL^lArJL^ft^        n  f 

ordinances,  aid  that  of  recall  of  its  officers.  A  ^S^ZS,tn.«^L  JfC 

^li^l  ittM^Ti^rst-?!     A  ™«..»,f«^,  building,  to  cost  $125,000,  was  erected.  The 

l^r^^hiT?^^  th?  it^f  ^;t?vSiLTn»^^  endowment  of  the  University  is  about  $150,000 

fn  diir^inifnrf^-  :Ljif  Sr^i  Its  incomc  about  296,000,  chiefly  from  the 

on  railway  trains.    The  sale  of  cigarettes  was  KEDA.    A  British  possession  on  the  western 

Erohibited,  and  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  between  Siam  wnl 
y  minors  was  forbidden.  A  measure  was  the  Federated  Malay  States.  This  territory 
passed  requiring  all  persons  who  seek  to  influ-  was  formerly  under  the  suzerainty  of  Siam, 
ence  legislation  during  a  session  of  the  legis-  which  ceded  its  rights  therein  to  Great  Britain 
lature  to  register  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Bangkok  March  10, 
showing  who  their  principals  are,  and  the  leg-  1909  (see  Siam).  Estimated  area,  3045  square 
islation  they  seek  to  influence.  An  act  was  miles.  According  to  native  authorities  the  es- 
passed  enforcing  the  sale  of  pure  foods,  and  an  timated  population  in  1906  was  140,000;  in 
act  fixing  weights  and  measures.  Maximum  the  following  year  the  Adviser  /to  the  Keda 
freight  rates  for  railroads  were  established  and  government  reported  an  estimate  of  219,000^ 
an  act  was  passed  providing  for  good  roads  and  mostly  Malays,  although  there  is  a  considerable 
for  the  supervision  of  roads  by  a  State  engi-  number  of  Chinese.  The  capital  la  Alor  Star, 
neer.  Measures  were  passed  for  the  protection  which  is  in  daily  steamship  communication 
of  people  against  tuberculosis  and  a  measure  with  Penang.  The  principal  product  Is  rice; 
was  enacted  providing  for  the  suppreasion  of  tapioca  is  aJao  extensively  cultivated,  and  con- 
tuberculosis  in  cattle.  The  code  of  civil  pro-  cessions  for  rubber  culture  have  been  granted, 
cedure  was  revised,  and  an  act  was  passed  re-  Itie  forests  have  been  impoverished.  The 
quiring  railroads  and  other  common  carriers  minu'al  resources  have  been  very  little  exploited, 
to  (ditaiu  permission  of  the  State  Board  of  though  in  the  Kualamnda  and  KuUm.  diatrictB 
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tin  mining  has  long  flourlahed.  Estimated  tct- 
enue  (derived  chieffy  from  opium)  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  fiscal  year  1907  were  1,105,420  dol- 
lars and  1,031,878  dollars  respectivelr  (1  dollar 
B  about  SO  oants) .  Ked&  1b  nominally  goremed 
1^  a  sultan,  with  a  British  adTiser.  Vartoiu 
branehes  of  the  administration,  including  the 
treanuy,  have  been  reorganizad,  and  new  dvil 
and  criminal  codes  have  been  formulated. 

JUUtlK  FUNOZ.  A  mixture  of  bacteria  and 
yeaet  capable  of  causing  lactic  acid  fermenta- 
tion in  milk.  Eeflr  occurs  as  whit^  irregular 
roundish  bodies,  the  sixe  of  a  walnut,  having 
a  rough,  furrowed  surface,  and  a  gelatinous 
consistency.  The  substance  contains  Saccharo- 
mycetes  oerviaia,  Bacillut  acidi  laetici  and  Dis- 
pora  CavcoMca,  When  added  to  milk,  lactic 
acid  is  produced,  as  well  as  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide.  The  keflr  fungi  are  used  for  the  prep- 
araUon  of  fermented  milk,  rendering  the  lat- 
ter more  easily  digestible.,  Keflr  kumyss  may 
be  prepared  by  adding  a  few  grains  of  keflr  to 
fresh  milk  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70  to  80 
degrees  F.  until  fermentation  becomes  apparent 
by  the  rising  of  the  grains  to  the  surface.  The 
grains  may  then  be  strained  ofl"  and  the  milk 
left  to  itself.  In  well  corked  bottles,  at  the  room 
temperature,  to  continue  fermentation.  See 
Lactic  Acid  Thkbapy. 

KBLANTAN.  A  British  possession  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  between 
Siam  and  the  Federated  Malay  States.  This 
territory  was  formerly  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Slam,  which  ceded  its  rights  therein  to  Oreat 
Britain  1^  a  treaty  concluded  at  Bangkok 
March  10,  1909  (see  SlAU).  Estimated  area, 
6600  square  miles;  estimated  population,  over 
300,000,  Including  16,000  Siamese  and  10,000 
Chinese.  The  capital  Kota  Bharu,  on  the 
Kelantan  River,  eight  miles  from  its  mouth, 
has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Agriculture  is 
the  chief  industry,  and  about  460,000  acres 
(1907)  are  under  cultivation.  In  1907  some 
600,000  eoeoanut  trees  wne  produetivei  and 
000,000  more  had  been  recently  planted.  Over 
10,000,000  cocoanuts  a  year  are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  copra,  which  is  an  important 
export.  Other  produots  include  rice  (about 
70,000  tons  annually),  hetelnuts,  rubber,  rat- 
tan, bamboo,  resin  and  gharu,  tapioca,  pepper, 
sugar,  and  corn.  There  is  much  grazing  land, 
on  which  the  state  supports  many  catt^  (90,- 
000  head),  buffaloes  (20,000),  sheep,  and  goats. 
Borne  nwtals  are  mined,  especially  gold, 
which  was  exported  In  the  year  1906-7  to  the 
Talue  of  212,084  dollars.  Besides  gold,  promi- 
nent exports  are  copra,  hetelnuts,  paddy  and 
rice,  dried  fish,  cattle,  hides,  and  rubber.  The 
principal  imports  include  cotton  goods,  pro- 
visions, kerosene,  and  timber.  Total  imports 
and  exports  in  1906-7  were  valued  at  1,388,436 
and  1,153,948  dollars  respectively.  Kelantan 
has  few  roads,  communication  being  effected 
largely  by  the  rivers.  There  is  direct  steamship 
communication  with  Bangkok  and  Singapore. 
The  estimated  revenue  in  1906-7  was  282,800 
dollars,  and  in  1007-8  319,700  dollars.  Revenue 
accrues  from  customs,  port  dues,  taxes,  royal- 
ties, and  licenses.  Kelantan  is  governed  by  a 
rajah  (his  office  being  hereditary),  who  is  as- 
sisted by  a  British  adviser. 

KETjTjE,  Johann  von.  a  German  pfailolo- 
rist,  died  February,  1909.  He  was  born  at 
Begensburg  in  1829.    He  received  his  educa- 


tion in  Munich  and  in  1857  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  German  language  and  litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Prague.  His  work  on 
Otfrid  includes:  Otfridt  von  Weitsenburg  Evanr 
geUekbuof  (1856);  CkrisH  Leben  und  Lehn, 
befUH^en  mm  Otfrid:  Au»  dem  AUhooAdeut- 
tehen  wbenetet  (1870);  and  Gtotaar  n*  Of- 
frids  Bvangelienhtioh  (1879).  Not  less  im- 
portant was  his  work  on  Notker.  Its  gen- 
eral aim  was  to  prove  that  the  writings  bear* 
ing  his  name  were  not  by  a  school  or  group 
of  translators,  but  by  Notker  alone.  These 
works  include  VerBwrn  und  ?/omen  in  Notkera 
Boethitu  (1886);  and  Vntertuohungen  «ur 
VeberU^erung  Uehersetzung,  QrammatUt  der 
Paatmen  Notkert  (1889).  He  wrote  also  other 
works  w  general  philological  subjects. 

KBItLT,  Edmoitd.  An  American  lawyer  and 
Socialist,  died  October  4,  1009.  He  was  bom  in 
1841  and  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in 
1870.  After  graduating  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  also  studied  at  Cambridge  Univer* 
sity,  England,  where  he  graduated  with  hon- 
ors in  science.  Soon  after  returning  from 
England  he  removed  his  law  offices  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  known  as  an  authority  on  in- 
ternational marriages.  He  was  counsel  to  the 
United  States  Legation  in  Paris  and  represented 
several  large  business  interests.  In  1890  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  at  once  became  promi- 
nent as  a  municipal  goremment  reformer.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  City  Club  and  his  ef- 
forts had  much  to  do  with  the  election  of  Mayor 
Strong.  He  made  an  attempt  to  organize  the 
workingmen  into  good  government  clubs,  but 
this  did  not  meet  with  success,  and  he  returned 
to  Paris,  resuming  his  practice  there.  In  1005 
be  returned  again  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Kelly  was  greatly  interested  in  socialistic 
work,  especially  in  the  tramp  question,  and 
one  of  his  ambitions  was  to  see  tramp  colonies 
established  in  New  York  Stats.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  bocdcs,  most  than  on  so- 
cialistic questions.  Among  them  were:  Tht 
Tramp  Problem;  Evolution  and  Effort  and 
their  Relation  to  Religion  and  Politics;  Oor- 
emment  and  Justice;  and  Oovemment  or 
Human  Evolution.  Mr.  Kelly  was  counsel  for 
Princess  de  Sagan  (Anna  Gould)  in  the  divorce 
suit  against  her  husband.  Count  Boni  de  Gas* 
tellane. 

EBNNXDT,  John  Stewabt.  An  American 
banker  and  philanthropist,  died  October  81, 
1909.  He  was  horn  in  1830  at  Blantyre,  near 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  received  his  elemen- 
tary education  in  the  Glasgow  public  schools. 
At  the  age  of  13  he  became  an  apprentice  with 
a  shipping  firm  in  Glasgow,  remaining  there 
four  years.  For  three  years  following  ne  was 
in  the  employ  of  an  iron  and  steel  firm.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  carried  on  his  studies,  and  at 
the  age  of  20  came  to  the  United  States.  Here 
he  traveled  for  two  years  for  the  iron  business 
and  then  returned  to  Scotland.  In  1856  he 
again  came  to  New  York  City  and  engaged  In 
the  business  of  banking.  For  ten  years  he  was 
a  partner  of  M.  K.  Jesup  and  Co.,  and  In  1868 
established  the  firm  of  J.  S.  Kennedy  and  Co. 
This  he  conducted  with  great  success  for  fif- 
teen years,  when  he  retired.  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
widely  known  in  religious,  scientific,  and  char- 
itable circles.  His  benefactions  were  large  and 
varied.  The  best  known  perhaps  was  the  gift 
of  the  United  Charities  Building  at  Fourth 
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Avenue  and  Twenty-Becond  Street,  New  York 
City.  This  he  gave  in  trust  to  four  societiea, 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  City  Mis- 
sion and  Tract  Society,  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  the 
Children's  Aid  Society.  The  building  is  the 
charitable  centre  of  New  York  City.  In  1904 
Mr.  Kennedy  gave  to  the  School  of  Philan- 
thropy of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
$250,000,  and  in  1905  he  gave  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity $500,000,  althougn  he  was  not  known 
as  the  donor  of  this  gift  until  1908.  It  was 
employed  for  the  building  of  Hamilton  Hall, 
the  home  of  the  collegiate  department  of  the 
University.  Ht.  Kennedy's  largest  single  gift, 
as  far  as  Is  known  to  the  public,  was  one  of 
$1,000,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York,  in  1908.  He  gave  also  $400,000  for  the 
Nurses'  Home  connected  with  that  hospital. 
Other  institutions  which  received  gifts  from  him 
are  the  Lenox  Library,  the  New  l^rk  Historical 
Society,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  Robert 
College  and  the  American  Bible  House  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  boards  of  Honte  and  Foreign 
Missions  and  other  boards  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was,  at  Uie  time  of  his  death, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Roberts 
College  and  chairman  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital and  United  Charities  Boards.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy also  took  active  interest  in  civic  mat- 
ters, and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  which,  in  1901,  was  efficient  in  clean- 
ing up  the  East  Side  of  New  York  CSty.  Bee 
Gifts  and  Bequests. 

KENNY,  Patbice  L.  A  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  educator.  Provincial  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools,  died  November  26, 
1909.  The  name  by  which  he  was  known  in 
the  order  was  "Brother  Joseph."  He  waa 
bom  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1867,  and  went  to 
the  flcboola  eonducrted  1^  the  Brotheri  <rf  Muj, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  He  entered  the  novitiate  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  at  Westches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  after  completing  the  course  of 
study  there  taiwht  in  the  grammer  grades  of 
the  schools  of  Baltimore.  He  was  Prefect  of 
Discipline  in  Manhattan  College  for  Ave  years, 
and  for  the  following  five  years  was  director 
of  St  Peter's  Parochial  School  in  New  York 
City.  He  then  became  profeBsor  of  hiatory  in 
Tooting  College,  London.  On  his  return  to 
America  he  was  appointed  general  inspector  of 
all  the  Roman  Catbolio  schools  in  New  York 
City,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  made  director 
of  Lasalle  Academy.  In  1907  he  waa  appointed 
Provincial  of  the  New  York  District,  which  ex- 
tends from  Halifax  to  Detroit.  This  is  the 
highest  local  poet  in  the  Order.  He  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Brothers  to  three 
General  Chapters  of  the  Order  held  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive House  in  Paris,  and  was  also  a  repre- 
seBtative  of  the  Pope  at  the  canonization  of 
Saint  Lasalle,  the  founder  of  the  Order,  and  at 
the  Jubilee  of  the  present  Pope. 

KSNTXTCKY.  One  of  the  South  Central 
Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  total  area  is 
40,598.  The  population  In  1000,  according  to 
a  Federal  estimate  made  in  -that  year,  was 

2.406,859. 

MiNKBAL  Pmduction.  Coal  IB  the  most  im- 
portant mineral  production  of  the  State  and  its 
mining  has  been  a  reconl  of  constant  growth. 
In  1908  the  total  production  was  10,245,553 


short  t«nta,  valued  at  $10,317,162.  There  was  a 
decrease  of  606,571  tons  from  the  production  of 
1907,  and  in  value  of  $1,087,876.  The  year  190S 
was  the  first  in  more  than  a  decade  in  which 
the  coal  production  was  less  than  the  preceding 
yenr.  There  were  employed  in  the  ooal  mined 
of  the  State  during  1908  14,966  men,  u  io- 
eroaae  of  25  over  1907.  Kentucky  Is  one  of 
the  roost  prwressive  States  in  the  use  of  coal 
mining  machinery.  There  were  in  1008  790 
coal  mining  machines  in  use.  The  State  was 
comparatively  free  from  labor  troubles,  therr 
being  only  one  small  strike  in  January,  which 
did  not  materially  influence  production.  The 
State  ranks  twelfth  in  the  production  of  crude 
petroleum.  In  1008  there  were  produced  727,- 
767  burels,  as  Monpared  with  820,864  barrels 
in  1907.  The  figures  in  tiie  latter  year,  how- 
ever, include  Tennessee.  The  State  produces 
a  small  amount  of  iron  ore  and  has  important 
manufactures  of  pig  iron.  There  are,  too,  con- 
siderable manufactutes  of  coke.  The  clay  prod- 
ucts in  1908  were  valued  at  $2,239,108,  as  com- 
pared with  $2,611,364  in  1907.  The  State  is  a 
large  producer  of  mineral  water,  the  production 
in  1908  being  797,186  gallons,  valued  at  $66,- 
112.  Among  other  mineral  products  are 
harytes,  cement,  lead,  lime,  sand,  gravel,  build- 
ing stone,  and  zinc.  There  are  also  small  quan- 
tities of  infusorial  earth,  ochre  and  sand-lime 
brick.  The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of 
the  State  for  the  year  1908  was  $16,141,950, 
as  compared  with  a  value  of  the  product  ol 
1907  of  $19,294,341. 

The  production  of  petroleum  showed  little 
change  over  1008. 

Aoucci.TnBe  and  Stock  lUianro.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  viJue  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1900,  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
as  follows :  Corn,  103,472.000  >nsbels,  valued 
at  $64,153,000,  from  3,568,000  acres;  winter 
wheat,  7,006,000  bushels,  valued  at  $8,770,000, 
from  670,000  acres;  oats,  3,858.000  bushels, 
valued  at  $2,365,000,  from  40,000  acres;  hay, 
24,000  bushels,  valued  at  $18,000,  from  1000 
acres;  rye,  165,000  burels,  valued  at  $145,000. 
from  18,000  acres;  potatoes,  3,680,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $2,355,000,  from  40,000  acres;  hay, 
653,000  tons,  valued  at  $7,771,000,  from  480,- 
000  acres;  tobacco,  360,700,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $37,174,200,  from  420^000  acres.  There  was 
a  great  increase  in  the  production  of  tobacco 
in  1909  over  the  preceding  year,  when  only 
196,600,000  pounds  were  produced.  The  acre- 
age increased  from  240,000  to  420,000,  and  the 
value  from  $17,779,600  to  $87,174,200.  This 
increase  was  due  largely  to  the  agreement  ar* 
rived  at  In  the  latter  part  of  1908  between  the 
tobacco  growers  and  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  as  regards  the  price  of  tobacco.  Ex- 
cessive rain  in  the  Barley  district  during  the 
early  part  of  the  growing  season  prevented 
proper  cultivation  and  damaged  some  tobacco 
planted  on  low  lands.  Later  conditions,  how- 
ever, became  more  favorable.  The  average 
yield  of  960  pounds  per  acre  is  200  pounds 
larger  than  that  of  1008.  The  price  in  the 
Burley  district,  13.4  cents  per  pound,  was  8.8 
cents  lower  than  that  of  1808.  The  corn  crop 
showed  a  marked  increase  over  that  of  1908, 
which  was  84,823,000  bushels,  while  the  acre- 
npe  increased  slightly.  There  was  an  increase 
also  in  the  production  of  oats,  which  in  1908 
amounted  to  2,803,000  bushels.   In  both  the 
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production  and  value  of  tobacco  Kentucky 
ranks  first,  the  value  of  the  production '  being 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  North  CaToHna,  which 
occupies  second  rank.  It  forms  more  than  one- 
third  tiie  total  for  the  entire  country.  The 
number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  on  Jan- 
uary  I,  1910,  was  as  follows:  Horses,  407,000; 
males,  207,000;  dairy  cowa,  394,000;  other  cat- 
tle, 605,000;  sheep,  4,240,000;  swine,  989,000. 
Since  1901  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  horses  and  swine  and  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  sheep.  The  wool 
clipped  in  1909  was  4,026,060  pounds. 

FiBHSBiiaa.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1908,  was  $110,300.  There  were 
6,389,800  pounds  of  fish  taken.  The  most  im- 
portant in  value  were  catfish,  of  which  436,100 
pounds  were  caught,  with  a  value  of  $26,130. 
Next  in  point  of  value  were  bufi'alo,  529.600 
pounds,  valued  at  $21,450;  German  carp,  449,- 
400  pounds,  valued  at  $17,070;  drum,  354,400, 
valued  at  $10,120;  mussel  shells  and  pearls, 
3,413,000  pounds,  valued  at  $10,750.  Among 
other  fish  taken  were  black  baas,  breen  or  sun- 
fish,  paddle-fish,  sturgeon,  and  suckers.  There 
were  452  independent  fishermen,  and  103  wage- 
carning  fishermen  employed  in  the  fisheries  of 
the  State.  Five  hundred  and  eleven  boats  were 
employed,  valued  at  $11,118. 

Education.  The  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  in  1009  was  739,836. 
There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  519,- 
192  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  311,- 
102.  The  number  of  male  teachers  was  3892, 
and  of  female  7135.  The  total  expenditures  of 
the  State  during  the  year  was  $5,174,207.  The 
most  important  changes  in  the  policy  of  edu- 
cation in  the  State  during  the  past  two  years 
have  been  the  establishment  of  county  high 
schools  in  each  county  of  the  State  and  the 
adoption  of  a  county  school  district  law  which 
makes  the  county  the  unit  for  taxation  and 
for  all  other  purposes,  instead  of  the  school 
district. 

Charities  and  Cobbbctioitb.  The  institu- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Control  include  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  the  Central  Kentucky 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the  Western  Kentuckj 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  the  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky Asylum  for  the  Insane.  For  new  equip- 
ment and  permanent  Improvements  of  these 
institutions  there  were  expended  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1900,  $160,534.  The  Board 
of  Control  in  its  annual  report  points  out  the 
need  of  a  manual  training  and  industrial  de- 
partment at  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Politics  and  Govebnuent.  On  April  5, 
Boyd  county,  with  a  population  of  40,000, 
voted  for  no-license  by  a  majority  of  235.  As 
a  result  of  this  vote,  96  of  the  119  counties  of 
the  State  have  no-license  under  the  county  unit 
law.  On  April  23  Governor  Willson  granted 
full  and  free  pardons  to  former  Governor  W. 
S.  Taylor,  former  Secretary  of  State  Charlee 
Finley,  John  L.  Powers,  Zach  Steele,  Holland 
Whittaker,  and  John  Davis,  who  were  all  in- 
dicted for  complicity  in  the  assassination  of 
Governor  William  Goebel  in  1903,  and  who 
since  that  time  have  been  fujpttves  from  the 
State  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Governor 
of  Indiana,  who  has  declined  to  honor  requisi- 
tions issued  to  bring  them  to  Kentucky  for 


trial.  They  were  jointly  charged  with  James 
flowwd  and  Caleb  Powers,  who  in  1908  were 
pardoned  by  Governor  Willson.  Oovemor 
Willson  in  granting  these  pardons  reviewed  all 
the  troubles  which  led  up  to  the  killing  of 
Goebel  and  stated  that  he  granted  the  pardons 
because  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  trial  in  the  county  where  the  crime 
was  committed.  He  declared  that  from  a  fair, 
impartial,  and  thorough  study  of  the  reports 
of  all  the  trials  of  these  cases,  he  believed 
Governor  Taylor  had  no  parrt  or  guilty  knowl- 
edge of  the  murder  of  Governor  Goebel,  and  that 
he  never  would  have  been  indicted  but  for  the 
political  excitement  and  the  passion  to  prose- 
cute every  one  whom  excited  imagination  or 
selfish  partisan  interests  could  drag  into  the 
field  of  blame  and  abuse. 

On  April  6  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  in  favor  of  the  Kentucky  rail- 
roads, affirming  the  injunction  order  of  Judge 
Cochran  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
against  the  railway  company  in  the  flziiig  of 
Interstate  rates. 

The  night  rider  troubles  In  the  State,  which 
have  been  bo  acute  in  the  past  few  years,  were 
less  serious  in  1900  than  in  1008.  On  April 
20  a  verdict  for  $26,000  each  was  awarded  to 
Lee  Baker  and  Nat  Frizzell,  negroes,  for  dam- 
ages on  account  of  the  Birmingham  night  rider 
raid  in  1908.  These  men  were  driven  out  of 
Birmingham  by  the  raiders  on  March  9,  1908, 
after  ^ving  been  severely  whipped.  Chi  this 
raid,  John  Somggs,  an  aged  nc^ro^  And  bis 
daughter's  infant  child  were  killed  with  bul- 
lets. It  was  hoped  that  the  conflict  between 
the  combined  and  the  independent  tobacco 
growers  had  been  finally  ended  by  an  agree- 
ment made  late  in  1008,  hut  in  August  the 
trouble  broke  out  anew,  when  Clark  and  Scott, 
independent  tobacco  manufacturers  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  filed  suit  in  the  Federal  Court  in  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  against  the  Burley  Tobacco  Society, 
demanding  $135,520  in  damages.  The  suit  was 
filed  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  and 
the  Burley  society  was  charged  with  being  a 
society  in  restraint  of  trade.  They  were 
charged  with  entering  into  conspiracy  with 
certain  growers  to  control  the  white  Burley 
tobacco  market  in  the  United  States.  The 
plaintiffs  alleged  that  in  1908  they  were  un- 
ahle  to  buy  the  white  Burley  tobacco  in  the 
open  market.  On  October  19  night  riders  be- 
came active  again  in  the  Burley  tobacco  re- 
gion. Governor  Willsoa  at  once  ordered  out 
the  State  troops  and  they  were  scattered  tn 
the  counties  where  night  rider  warnings  had 
been  given. 

On  August  4  Judge  Parker  in  the  Circuit 
Court  at  Lexington  declared  the  election  for 
city  ofllcers  held  in  1007  void,  on  the  ground 
of  fraud  and  corrupt  methods.  The  eirect  of 
this  decision  was  to  oust  the  mayor  and  three 
other  oflicials  from  office.  The  officials,  who 
were  all  Democrats,  entered  a  motion  for  an 
appeal.  All  the  town's  twenty-six  offices  were 
contested  by  the  Republicans,  but  twenty-two 
were  dropped  because  it  was  impossible  to  get 
evidence.  The  court  held  that  the  Republicans 
did  not  prove  that  they  were  elected,  but  did 
prove  that  the  election  was  void  for  fraud. 

On  August  5  the  Lexington  Railway  Com- 
pany was  indicted  by  the  Fayette  county  grand 
jury  on  five  counts,  for  creating,  maintaininf^ 
and  suffering  a  public  nuisance.  The  uayor 
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and  otber  oflBeiala  were  also  indicted  for  non- 
feftsanoe  in  office^  for  permitting  the  alleK^ 
nulBance.  The  grand  jury  found  Uiat  the 
street  railvay  company  had  operated  its  lys- 
tem  for  montlis  without  needed  repairs  uid 
that  the  mayor  had  failed  to  compel  the  com- 
pany to  comply  with  its  contracts  with  the  city. 

Breathitt  county,  the  storm  centre  of  the 
feud  troubles  of  the  State,  was  agitated  dur- 
ing the  year  as  a  result  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tireen  the  factions  of  Edward  Callahan  and 
OoTsn  Smith.  There  were  various  difficulties 
during  the  year,  which  culminated  on  June  7 
In  the  shooting  of  Edward  Callahan,  the  for- 
mer sheriff  of  the  county  and  for  years  the 
diief  lieutenant  of  Judge  Hargis,  who  in  1908 
was  killed  by  hie  son.  Troubles  became  so 
acute  in  the  county  just  previous  to  the  election 
fm  November  2  tlutt  Acting  Governor  Cox  sent 
the  Lexington  Company  oF  State  Guards  into 
the  oonnty  to  prevent  rioting  at  Jackson, 
where  the  situation  was  exceedingly  criticaL 
On  the  eve  of  election  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Deaton,  where  the  ballots  for  the  precinct  in 
Jackson  had  been  housed  for  safekeeping,  was 
burned.  In  another  section  of  tlie  city  one 
person  was  killed  and  one  was  wounded.  At 
Jellico,  on  November  2,  James  Ayres  was 
killed  and  several  others  more  or  less  wounded 
during  an  election  riot  at  the  voting  place.  A 
feud  fight  took  place  on  August  8  in  Knox 
oounfy,  in  which  three  meD  were  fatally  la- 
jured. 

The  result  of  the  election  for  November  2 
was  favorable  to  the  Democratic  party.  In 
Louisville  the  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor 
was  elected  a  majority  of  about  2500.  The 
l^islature  was  overwhelmingly  Democratic. 

Other  Events.  On  February  12  Lincoln 
Uemorial  Hall,  at  Eodgenville,  the  birthplace 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  dedicated  with  impos- 
ing ceremonies.  President  Roosevelt  was  pres- 
ent and  made  an  address.  Addressee  were  also 
made  by  Governors  Folk  of  liHssouri  and  Will- 
son  of  Kentucky.  The  hall  is  erected  on  the 
spot  where  once  stood  the  log  cabin  in  whl^ 
Lincoln  was  bom. 

Officebs."  Governor,  A.  E.  Willson;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, W.  H.  Cox;  Secretary  of  State, 
Ben  L.  Bruner;  Treasurer,  Edwin  Farley; 
Auditor,  Frank  P.  James;  Attorney-General, 
James  B.  Breathitt;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, John  6.  Crabbe;  Commissioner  of  .^^1- 
culture,  M.  C.  Bankin;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, Charles  W.  Bell — all  Republicans. 

JuoioiABT.  Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  Justice, 
Thomas  J.  Nunn,  Dem.;  Justices,  W.  E,  Settle, 
Dem.;  H.  S.  Barker  Dem.;  Edward  C.  CRear, 
Rep.;  John  M.  Lassing,  Dem.;  John  D.  Carroll, 
Dem.;  J.  P.  Hobson,  Dem.;  Clerk,  Napier 
Adams,  Rep. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed 
of  22  Democrats  and  16  Republicaiu  in  the 
Senate  and  61  Democrats  and  49  Republieans 
in  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Congrets 
of  the  article  United  States. 

XEBENS,  RiCHABD  C.  An  American  diplo- 
mat, nominated  in  December,  1909,  Ambassador 
to  Austria-Hungary.  He  was  born  in  Kilberry, 
county  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1842,  and  was  brought 
to  the  United  States  in  liis  infancy.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Jackson  county, 
la.,  and  enlist^  in  the  Union  army,  serving 
throughout  the  C^vil  War.    After  the  war,  he 


lived  in  Arkansas  and  became  contractor  for 
the  Seuthern  Overland  Mail,  controlling  many 
frontier  routes.  During  this  time  lie  resided 
in  San  Diego,  California,  hut  in  1876  removed 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  engaged  in  railroad  opera- 
tions and  acquired  many  railroad  interests. 
He  was  active  in  politics  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Republican  National  Executive  Committee 
from  1884-1900,  and  from  1892  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  He 
served  as  one  of  the  three  United  States  Com- 
missitmera  for  the  inter-contin«ital  railway 
commission  from  1892  to  1900.  He  was  three 
times  voted  for  as  Bepublieaa  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator. 

KXAO-CHAU,  or  Kuo-Chow.  A  haibor. 
town,  and  district  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Chinese  province  of  Shantung,  constituting  a 
German  protectorate,  leased  from  China  for  99 
years  from  March  6,  1898.  Area  of  the  district 
exclusive  of  the  bay  (about  200  square  miles), 
193  square  miles;  population,  about  33,000 
(white,  3868  in  1908).  A  neutral  sone,  or 
rather  a  German  sphere  of  influence  surrounds 
the  district  and  bay  to  a  distance  of  31  miles 
from  high-water  mark,  embracing  about  SS60 
square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
1,200,000.  At  Tsingtau,  in  the  fiscal  year  1S07, 
imports  (exclusive  of  railway  and  mining  ma- 
terials) amounted  to  82,374,000  marks,  and 
exports  34,225,000  marks.  A  railway  of  247 
miles  runs  from  Tsingtau  to  Tsinan,  the  capi- 
tal of  Shantung,  with  a  branch  line  of  30  miles 
to  Poshan.  The  railway  is  controlled  by  the 
Shantung  Mining  Company  which  works  coal 
mines  at  Fangtse  and  Poshan  and  iron  minea 
at  Tchin-ling-chen.  Fii>r  the  year  1900-10  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  protectorate 
were  estimated  at  12,352,597  marks.  The  ad- 
ministration is  intrusted  to  a  govenior  under 
the  Navy  Department. 

EEDDES,  Behjauut  Habbison.  A  medical 
director  of  the  United  Stetes  navy  with  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  died  October  27,  1909. 
He  was  born  at  Edgartown,  Mass.,  in  1836  and 
was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  1861,  He  served  throughout 
the  Civil  War  and  was  made  surgeon  in  1862. 
In  1887  he  was  appointed  medical  inspector 
and  in  1903  medical  director.  He  waa  retired 
in  1898  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  retired,  on  June  29,  1906,  for  eervieea 
during  the  Civil  War. 

KINO,  WnxiAic  Fbedebick.  An  American 
merchant,  died  February  19,  1909.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  City  in  1850,  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools.  He  began  as  an  office 
boy  in  a  wholesale  dry-goods  house,  and  finally 
became  a  member  of  tha  firm  of  Calhoun  and 
Robbina.  Mr.  King  was,  for  several  years, 
president  of  the  New  York  Mercfaante'  Asso- 
ciation. "Ba  took  an  active  part  in  local  poli- 
tics, and  in  1908  filed  charges  of  malfeasanee 
in  office  against  District  Attorney  W.  T.  Jer- 
ome. These  charges  were  found  without  basis 
by  R.  L.  Hand,  a  special  commissioner  appcunted 
by  Governor  Hu^ks  to  hear  the  evidence.  See 
New  York. 

KNOX,  PniLAmiBB   Chase.    An.  American 

public  ofHcial,  Secretary  of  State  in  President 
Taft's  administration.  He  was  born  in  Browns- 
ville, Pa.,  in  1853,  and  graduated  from  Mt, 
Union  CoIIpge,  Ohio,  in  1872.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1875.    In  1876-77  he  was  As- 
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Bistant  United  States  Distrlet  Attorn^  for  the 
western  district  of  Pennsylvania.  From  this 
office  he  resigned  and  was,  until  his  appoint* 
ment  as  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
in  1901,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  with 
James  H.  Reed  under  the  firm  name  of  Knox 
&  Reed.    In  1Q04  he  was  elected  United  States 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania.    For  the  events 
connected  with  Mr.  Knox's  appointment  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  see  UNrrm  States,  parafrraphs  there  are  about  2900  miles  of  telegraph  lin^ 
CfMtut  and  President  Taft's  Sdmintstration.      with  some  7000  miles  of  wire;  railways  and 


cipal  exports  in  1908  were  valued  as  follows; 
Sice,  6,482,000  yen;  beans,  3,411,000;  animals, 
717,000;  cattle  hides,  620,000;  fish,  238,000. 
Of  the  imports,  Japan  was  credited  with  69 
per  cent. ;  Great  Britain,  16  per  cent. ;  the 
United  States  and  China,  about  10  per  cent, 
each.  Of  the  exports,  Japan  received  77  per 
cent.,  and  China  16  per  cent. 
The  length  of  railways  is  about  688  miles; 


EOCHEB,  Emil  Theodcb.  A  Swiss  snr- 
ffeon  who  was  awarded,  on  December  9,  1009, 
the  Nobel  prize  for  medicine.  He  was  born 
at  Bern  in  1841.  He  was  educated  in  that  city 
and  after  study  in  Berlin,  I^ris  and  London 
became  professor  of  surgeiy  in  the  University 
of  Bern  and  director  of  the  surgical  clinic.  His 
especial  field  is  in  operation  on  the  thyroid 
gland  and  he  first  described  and  studied 
oach&sia  thyreopriva.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  scientific  works  ranging  from 
the  diseases  of  children  to  antiseptic  methods  In 
surgery.  He  edited  the  EncyclopcBdia  of  Suf' 
per  J/,  published  in  1901. 

KOREA,  The  peninsula  between  the  Tel- 
low  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan,  constituting  for- 
merly an  independent  monarchy,  but,  since  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  in  1904,  1905,  and  1907, 
ft  Jaiwnese  protectorate.   The  oapital  is  SeouL 

AUA,  PfffirLATiOH,  nc.  Estimated  area,  84,- 
^0  square  miles;  estimated  population,  up- 
wards of  10,500,000.  The  foreign  population  is 
small,  excepting  Japanese,  who  in  September, 
1908,  numbered  123,056  (34,639  in  Seoul,  23,- 
885  in  Fusan,  13,118  in  Chemulpo,  and  10,- 
468  in  Ping-yang).  Seoul,  the  capital,  has 
probably  over  200,000  inhabitants.  In  general 
the  Koreans  are  ancestor  worshipera;  among 
the  upper  classes  Confucianism  prendls. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Protestant  (about  200 
American  and  British)  and  Roman  Catholic 
(about  60)  missionaries  Korea  has  a  larger 
number  <k  native  Christians  in  proportion  to 
population  tiian  any  other  Far  Eastern  coun- 
try. The  reorganization  of  the  primary  school 
system  has  been  undertaken,  and  new  industrial 
and  technical  schools  are  being  established.  In 
1900  education  appeared  to  be  making  great 
pn^ess.  Very  many  primary  schools  were  es- 
tablished in  that  year.  In  the  promotion  of 
education,  missionaiy  enterprise  is  consplou* 
ously  instrumental. 

PBODUCnON,  COMMEBCB,  ETC.  About  4,600,- 
000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  the  staple  prod- 
ucts being  rice  and  other  cereals,  beans,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  hemp.  The  ginseng  industry 
is  controlled  by  the  government  and  produces  a 
considerable  state  revenue.  Cattle  raising  is 
important.  The  exploitation  of  the  mineral  de- 
posits, including  gold,  copper,  iron  and  graph- 
ite, is  developing.  The  value  of  the  annual 
gold  output  exceeds  $1,000,000.  The  total  of 
Uie  foreign  trade  including  gold,  silver  and 
specie,  in  1908  amounted  to  63,687,114  yen,  as 
compared  with  66,467,604  yen  in  1907.  The 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  (excluding 
goM  and  silver)  were  valued  in  1907  at  40,- 
050,405  yen  and  17,002,234  yen  respectively; 
in  1908,  41,025,849  yen  and  14,114,610  yen  re- 
spectively. The  principal  imports  are  textiles 
Mid  metal  manumctnres.  The  decrease  in  ex- 
ports in  1008  was  due  mainly  to  a  decline  in 
rice  and  the  non-export  of  ginseng.   The  prin- 


telegrapbs  are  owned  by  tlw  Japanese  govern- 
ment. The  Japanese  govmiment  has  under- 
taken extensive  highway  construction  and  has 
projected  several  new  railway  lines. 

Abmy.  The  ancient  Korean  army  with  the 
exception  of  one  battalion  of  imperial  guards 
was  dissolved  after  the  Japanese  occupation 
and  there  are  maintained  two  divisions  of  the 
Japanese  imperial  army  in  Korea  with  bead- 
quarters  at  Hao-seung  and  Ymgsan.  In  1909 
a  corps  of  gendarmes  was  formed  amounting  to 
4000  men. 

GovEBNiTKrr  AITD  FiKANCE.  The  Gmperor  in 
1909  was  Yi  Ch6k,  who  was  born  March  26, 
1874,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  enforced 
abdication  (at  the  instance  of  the  Japanese) 
of  his  father,  July  20,  1007.  By  a  Japanese- 
Korean  convention  of  February  23,  1904,  the 
Korean  government  agreed  to  adopt  Japanese 
advice  in  regard  to  administrative  reforms. 
The  RnssONTapanese  peace  treaty  of  Septembo' 
5,  1006,  and  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  of 
August  12,  1906,  recognized  Japan's  paramount 
interests  in  Korea.  The  Japanese-Korean 
agreement  of  November  17,  1906,  gave  to  the 
Japanese  government  the  centred  of  Korean 
foreign  relations  and  provided  that  a  Japanese 
Resident-General  be  stationed  at  Seoul.  An- 
other Japanese-Korean  agreement,  of  July  31, 
1907,  made  all  administrative  measures  and  all 
superior  official  appointments  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Resident-General.  An  agree- 
ment of  July  24,  1009,  provided  that  Japsa 
take  over  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
management  of  prisons.  Thus  Korea  has  ceased 
to  be  an  independent  monarchy,  and  not  the 
Emperor  but  the  Japanese  Resident-General  is 
the  real  ruler.  A  permanent  Japanese  army 
is  established  in  the  country,  and  the  police 
system  Is  under  Japanese  direction.  At  the 
treaty  ports  the  Japanese  consuls  have  been  re* 

filaced  by  Besidents.  The  Japanese  are  esta|>- 
ishing  courts,  abolishing  extortion,  and  reor- 
ganizing the  i^ucational  and  financial  systems; 
in  fact,  they  are  introducing  reforms  of  every 
kind,  at  a  cost  to  the  island  empire  of  about 
25,000,000  yen  yearly.  The  estimated  revenue 
of  Korea  for  the  fiscal  year  1910  was  21,434,- 
723  yen;  expenditure,  22,238,665  yen.  The  first 
Japanese  Resident-General  at  Seoul  was  Mar- 
quis (later  Prince)  Ito  Hirobnmi  (q.  v.),  who 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  in  the  summer  of 
1909,  by  Viscount  Sone  Arasuke. 

EbsTOBT.  Measures  for  the  reform  of  the 
government  continued  during  the  year.  At  the 
close  of  Prince  Ito's  administration  as  Resi- 
dent-General in  1909,  the  reforms  included 
the  abolition  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
court  becoming  a  branch  of  the  Japanese  Ju- 
dicial Department,  which  would  appoint  the 
judges  but  would  administer  Korean  laws.  It 
was  understood  that  while  Koreans  might  lie 
employed  as  judges,  Japanese  judges  were  to 
be  installed  if  no  cmnpetent  Koreans  eould  be 
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fonnd.    A  codification  of  the  Korean  laws  was  national  unions,  2  State  councils,  and  120  local 

soon  to  be  made.    The  separate  Korean  depart-  councils,   the   latter   including  practicaUy  all 

ment  of  the  army  was  also  to  l>e  abolished.   The  the  laroer  cities  of  the  country.    This  more- 

army  had  been  disbanded  in  1007.    The  Premier,  ment  followed  the  failure  of  the  National  Build- 

¥i  Wan  Yon  (q.  v.)  waa  assassinated  December  ing  Trades  Council  and  t.be  later  Structural 

22.  Building  Trades  Alliance  to  effect  a  large  and 
KWANO-CHOW-WAN.     A   territory   on  solid  organization.    It  resulted  in  the  forma- 

tbe  Chinese  coast,  north  of  Hainan,  leased  to  tion  of  building  trades  sections  of  the  central 

France  in  April,  1898,  for  90  years.   It  was  in-  labor  unions  of  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland 

creased  in  November,  1890,  by  the  addition  of  and  other  cities.    This  Department  aims  to  ao 

two  islands  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  extend  its  affiliations  that  tbere  will  result  a 

buy.    Total  area,  386  square  miles;  population  central  body  controlling  every  branch  of  the 

(1906),  177,097.    In  1906  imports  and  exports  building  trades.    It  performs  the  difficult  and 

amounted   to  2,369,248   dollars  and   1,911,835  delicate  task  of  adjusting  trade  disputes,  both 

dollars  respectively  (the  dollar  is  worth  about  with  employers  and  with  other  unions.  The 

50  cents).    The  port  is  free.    The  territory  is  overlapping  of  work  has  been  a  constant  cause 

under  the  authority  of  the  Oorernor-General  of  trouble  for  both  public  and  employers;  this 

of  French  Indo-China.   The  administrator-in-  department  assists  in  defining  the  jurisdiotion 

chief  (1900)  was  M.  Dnfr^niL  of  each  affiliated  union.    Progress  in  these 

EWAKtOiTO.    a  Japanese  dejiendeney,  oe-  trades,  as  in  most  others,  has  taken  the  direction 

cupying  the  southern  part  of  the  Liaotung  Pen-  of  reducing  the  proportion  of  skilled  to  unskilled 

insula  (Manchuria),  leased  March  27,  1898,  by  workmen;  at  the  same  time  new  trades  have 

China  to  Russia  for  25  years  and  transferred  developed;  both  of  these  have  raised  frequent 

by  Russia  to  Japan  December  22,  1905.    Area,  difficulties  in  the  adjustment  of  the  relations 

1221  square  miles;   population  in  1007,  405,-  of  men  to  employers  and  of  trades  to  one  an- 

685,  of  whom  381,130  were  Chinese  and,  ex*  other. 

elusive  of  army  and  navy,  about  26,500  Japa-  The  Federation  has  striven  to  extend  the  use 
nese.  In  the  southern  part  of  Kwantung  are  of  the  union  label  by  its  affiliated  bodies.  At 
Port  Arthur  and  Dairen  (formerly  Dalny),  the  Tarious  annual  conventions  t&e  value  of 
which  had  respectively  in  1008  5882  and  18,-  union  labels,  buttons  and  store  cards  has  been 
067  Japanese  inbabituits.  The  principal  prod-  emphasized  and  resolutions  adopted  expressing 
ucts  of  the  territory  are  corn,  millet,  rice  and  the  adherence  of  the  membership  to  these  de- 
other  cereals,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  vegetables,  vices.  On  March  20,  1909,  following  a  call  by 
Since  the  Japanese  occupation,  various  indns-  President  Compere,  62  representatives  of  labo- 
tries  have  been  established,  noi^bly  salt  works,  organizations  using  the  union  label  in  some 
sfllt  being  abundant  in  the  territory.  Kwan-  form  met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  form  a 
tung  is  a  customs  district  (since  July  1,  1007)  Union  Label  Tradra  Department  of  Uie  Federa- 
of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs.  The  cus-  tion.  An  attempt  had  been  made  previously  to 
toms  port  is  Dairen>  which  has  a  fine,  ioe-free  secure  the  adoption  of  a  general  label  to  be 
harbor  proctected  by  a  1000-yard  breakwater,  used  by  all  the  affiliated  unions,  bnt  unsuc- 
The  trade  is  largely  with  Japan.  The  budget  cessfully.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
for  1900-10  balanced  at  4,879,480  yen..  The  those  unions  who  had  secured  the  general  rec<^ 
Japanese  Governor-General  commands  the  nition  of  their  label  were  unwilling  to  discard 
troops,  has  a  general  direction  of  political  and  it  for  a  new  one.  The  new  Union  Label  De- 
admin  istrative  afTairs,  and  protects  and  controls  partment  will  endeavor  to  induce  more  unions 
the  Japanese  railways  in  Southern  Manchuria,  to  adopt  a  label,  and  to  impress  upon  the  pub- 
LABOB,  Amebican'  Fedesution  of.  No  lie  the  advantages  of  using  goods  bearing  the 
doubt  the  most  important  feature  of  the  unicm  label,  sold  I7  stores  displaying  union 
Federation's  activity  during  1009  was  the  con*  store  cards,  and  delivered  by  carriers  wearing 
tinuance  of  the  suits  growing  out  of  the  in-  a  union  button.-  Tt  is  interesting  in  this  con- 
Junction  secured  by  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range  nection  to  note  that  no  court  decision  adverse 
Company.  This  injunction,  first  issued  by  the  to  the  use  of  union  labels  has  been  made,  al- 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  though  42  States  protect  auoh  from  oonnter- 
December  23,  1907,  and  made  permanent  March  feiting. 

23,  1908,  was  in  restraint  of  a  boycott  then  be-  At  the  annual  convention  held  at  Toronto, 
ing  carried  on  by  the  Federation  against  that  Canada,  during  the  week  of  Novemlwr  16,  Sam- 
company.  The  Federation  officials  were  then  uel  Oompers  was  again  unanimously  elected 
charged  with  violating  the  injunction,  convicted  president.  The  enthusiasm  of  this  reSlectioa 
late  in  December,  1908,  and  sentenced  to  im-  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  impeding 
prisonment.  Appeal  was  then  taken  to  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  resulting  tram  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  violation  of  injunction.  While  there  was  no 
in  two  suits.  One,  to  test  the  validity  of  the  open  opposition  to  President  Gompers,  as  there 
original  injunction,  was  decided  March  11  by  had  been  in  1007,  there  does  exist  considerable 
a  restriction  of  the  extent  of  that  order;  the  dissatisfaction  with  his  administration.  His 
other,  in  the  contempt  proceedings,  was  decided  great  ability  as  an  organizer  and  political 
November  2,  the  sentences  of  imprisonment  be-  strategist  are  conceded,  but  it  is  believed  by 
ing  sustained.  This  latter  case  was  then  taken  many  that  he  has  not  taken  up  quickly  enough 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  a  with  the  newer  methods  of  industrial  consulta- 
writ  of  certiorari  granted  on  December  0.  For  tion  and  arbitration  but  has  clung  too  tena- 
further  details  see  Injunction.  ciously  to  the  more  warlike  methods  of  strike 

A  noteworthy  phase  of  the  development  of  the  and  boycott. 

Federation  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  In  his  annual  report  President  Gompers  laid 

the  organization  of  the  Building  Trades  De-  stress  on  the  success  of  the  policy  of  resistance 

partment.   Begun  in  1007,  this  Department  had,  to  wage-reduction,  since  the  crisis  of  1007.  He 

in  June  1800,  secured  the  affiliation  of  20  inter-  emphasized  the  iinportance  of  securing  l^isla- 
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tion  from  Congicu  dining  the  statiu  of  trade 
nnions  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act.  He 
•tat«d  that  few  suits  for  recovery  of  dnmaRed 
had  been  brought  since  the  decision  of  the  Su- 

rreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Lwwe  t.  Lavlor, 
Bee  BoTCon)  but  that  the  liability  to  fine  to 
the  extent  of  three-fold  the  damages  and  im- 
prisonment  in  case  of  a  strike  was  a  great 
menace  to  tlie  progress  of  trade  unionism.  In 
Het,  he  declared,  the  very  existence  of  a  labor 
nniott  nksy  now  be  considered  as  due  mainly 
to  the  tolerance  of  governmental  authority. 
Among  other  lef^slation  that  President  Oompers 
urged  as  necessary  were  included  an  extension 
of  the  eight  hour  law  so  as  to  include  all  em< 
ployees  of  the  government  and  all  employees  of 
contractors -ana  sub-contractors  doing  work  on 
behalf  of  the  government;  an  extension  of  the 
act  of  May  30,  1908,  so  as  to  provide  automatic 
compensation  for  accidents  to  all  employees  of 
the  national  government  and  to  all  persons 
engaged  in  dangerous  trades  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction  of  that  government  and  In  interstate 
commerce;  the  erection  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  an  independent  department  of  the 
national  government;  and  extensive  regulation 
and  restriction  of  immigration. 

The  convention  adoptM  unanimously  the  re- 
port of  a  special  committee  on  industrial  edu- 
cation strongly  fcvoring  pnUieprovlsion  there- 
for.  It  deckled  in  favor  of  afllnation  with  the 
Interwitlonal  Secretariat  (see  Tkadi  Vmotte, 
France) .  It  indorsed  the  policy  of  making  war 
upon  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  (see 
Stsikes  and  Lockouts).  It  created  increased 
facilities  for  the  unionization  of  the  unorgan- 
ised woticers.  The  next  convention  will  meet 
at  et.  Louis  in  November.  1910.  See  iNJtnfO- 
Ttoivs,  BoTcxiTT,  and  Tkadi  Vinoirs. 

"LABOR  LXOZflliATIOir.  The  laws  enacted 
by  fjhe  42  State  legislatures  holding  sessions  in 
1909  with  reference  to  several  important  fea- 
tures of  labor  l^slation  are  here  summarized: 
IlOiUSTBlAL  InsuBahce.  The  question  of  pro- 
viding some  systematic  scheme  of  indnstrlal 
insnrance,  whereby  the  losses  due  to  accidents 
may  be  borne  by  the  industry  or  by  society  at 
large,  and  whereby  workmen  may  make  pro- 
vision for  pooling  those  losses  due  to  sickness, 
old  age,  Invatidum,  and  unemployment,  is  re- 
ceiving attention  in  all  indusu-ially  developed 
communities.  In  New  York,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  commissions  were  appointed  to  re- 
port on  this  subject.  Montana  provided  that  a 
fund  should  be  raised  by  employers  contributing 
monthly  one  cent  for  each  ton  of  coal  mined 
and  employees  one  per  cent  of  their  earnings  to 
provide  compensation  in  eases  of  accident  in 
coat  mining.  Compensation  ruiges  from  (3000 
In  case  of  death,  to  $1000  for  loss  of  an  eye  or 
limb,  and  to  $1  per  day  for  twelve  weeks  for 
tcmponuT'  disablement.  Maine  and  New  Jer- 
sey provided  that  life  insurance  companies  may 
Issue  insurance  to  workmen  at  reduced  rates 
where  as  many  as  100  employed  by  the  same 
firm  take  out  poUciea.  In  Hassafihusetta  it  is 
now  possible  for  ten  per  cent,  of  the  employees 
of  any  Arm  to  present  a  plan  for  compensation; 
if  approved  by  the  board  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  tt  becomes  operative.  Under  this 
law  a  pension  fand  was  established  1^  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad.   See  Olo-Aqe  Pbn- 

BIO^fB. 

EupuiTEBs'  LxABUrrt.  The  agitation  for  ae- 
eUcni  insnraaoe  as  noted  above  has  heat  at- 


tended by  the  widest  discussion  of  emplc^er^ 
liability.  An  extensive  general  liability  law 
was  enacted  in  Maine  making  the  employer  re- 
sponsible for  injury  dne  to  his  own  negligence 
or  that  of  anyone  of  several  classes  of  agents, 
provided  the  employee  was  exercising  due  care; 
the  act  applies  to  all  trades,  except  domestic 
servants  and  farm  laborers  injured  by  a  fellow 
servant  and  persons  employed  in  logging.  In 
New  Jersey  the  employers'  liabilities  are  in- 
creased by  reducing  the  risks  assumed  by  the 
employee  to  those  that  remain  after  the  safety 
regulations  of  the  State  have  been  complied 
with.  In  Idaho  the  *'  fellow-servant "  doctrine 
was  modified  by  making  the  employer  responsi- 
ble for  acts  done  by  any  employee  under  in- 
structions or  regulations;  this  applies  to  all 
transportation  industries  and  includes  railway 
engineers  and  train  dispatchers.  Bimiliarly  in 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Texas  the  doctrine  of 
contributory  negligence  was  so  modified  as 
wholly  or  largely  to  relieve  railway  employees 
engaged  in  running  trains. 

Employment  Bubeaub.  An  employment  bu- 
reau was  established  in  Indiana  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics;  and  In  Oklahoma  under  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor.  In  Michigan  the  num- 
ber of  free  State  bureaus  was  increased  from  5 
to  8.  In  Massachusetts  classified  lists  of  those 
wishing  work  must  be  supplied  to  towns  and 
cities  weekly.  Several  States  restricted  and 
regulated  the  activities  of  private  bureaus. 
California  and  Missouri  required  that  they  be 
licensed,  and  provided  for  their  inspection  by 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Labor.  Colorado  re- 
duced the  license  fees  of  private  bureaus  and 
at  the  same  time  reduced  the  fees  they  may 
charge.  Illinois  and  Indiana  passed  elaborate 
Ian  for  the  r^;ular  inspection  of  private 
agencies  and.  the  penalizing  of  false  entries  or 
other  frauds  or  violations  of  numerous  regu- 
lations. Utah  required  the  licensing  of  private 
bureaus,  limited  their  fees  to  8  per  cent  of 
the  first  month's  wages,  and  penalized  false 
entries  and  notices. 

Unemflotment.  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
provided  for  ttiorough  inquiries  on  the  state 
of  unemjployment.  Texas  and  Utah  provided  for 
the  punishment  as  vagrants  of  all  persons  phya- 
ieally  able  to  work  but  idle  and  having  no  visi- 
ble means  of  support. 

HovBA  OF  Labox.  Arizona  established  an 
eight  hour  day  for  hoisting  engineers  at  mines, 
furnace  men  at  smelters,  and  laundry  employees; 
California,  for  all  persons  working  underground 
or  at  smelters;  Idaho,  for  all  persons  engaged 
at  ore  reduction  works  of  any  description; 
Nevada,  for  employees  in  plaster  or  cement 
mills,  or  men  in  open- pit  and  open-cut  mines; 
Washington,  for  coal  miners,  but  not  for  those 
mine-employees  engaged  in  transporting  miners 
in  and  out  of  the  mines  j  Wisconsin,  for  all  per- 
sons  employed  on  any  public  works;  Wyoming, 
for  all  persons  working  underground  and  all 
those  in  mills  for  the  reduction  and  refining  of 
ore.  Missouri  repealed  its  eight-hour  law  in  so 
far  as  it  applied  to  telegraphorn  and  train  dis- 
patchers. South  Carolina  mo<iified  its  sixty- 
hour  per  week  law  for  cotton  mills  by  allowing 
eleven  hours  in  a  single  day,  or  even  more  to 
make  up  lost  time. 

Health  and  Safett.  In  1909  Arizonl^ 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  New  Ycnfk,  South  Carolina  and 
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Texas  enacted  additioaal  Tegulations  for  the  dogs  with  B.  colt  and  B.  proteua  and  found 

protection  of  the  health  of  employees.   Par-  that  putrefactive  products  increa^  in  the  urine, 

ticularly  notable  in  tills  regard  is  the  New  York  but  these  were  reduced  by  feeding  the  aniiUaU 

law  providing,  in  a  very  detailed  manner,  the  with  lactic  acid  bacilli.   The  bacillus  •  recum- 

conditions  under  which  work  in  eompresied  air  mended  by  Metchnikoff,  and   named   by  him, 

may  be  carried  on.  Bacillus   bulgaricua,  is  widely  distributed  in 

Additional  requirements  with  reference  to  the  nature,  occurrying  normally  in  human  feces,  in 

fencing  of  machinery  and  other  saf^^iArda  for  the  ficcea  of  cows  and  horses,  in  many  sour  acid 

life  and  limb  wore  provided  by  Colorado,  H-  and  aromatic  foods,  in  normal  saliva  and  gastric 

linois,  and  Michigan.  juice,  in  various  fermented  milks,  in  ordinary 

See  Child  Laiwb  and  Wohen  in  Industbt  milk  and  in  soil.   It  is  best  cultivated  in  milk, 

for  legislation  referring  to  child  and  female  or  media  eomposed  of  whey,  peptone,  and  glu- 

workere.  cose.   In  milk  it  may  produce  more  than  threa 

XiABUAN.    An    island    off    the    northwest  nproximate!y*o'^'V^  Vr'cent**  to^^ 
coast  of  Borneo,  belonging  to  Great  Britain  pg^^    j^^j  disagreeable  taste 

S?h™*"^T^      ^1  S^^'^i^  iTd  Metchnikoff  to  advise  the  us?  of  the  para- 

tion   (estimated  „M11.  bination  with  the  Bulgarian  bacillus.  Herter 

from  Borneo.    Capital,  Victori_l^  I6O6  inhabit         Kendall,  as  the  resets  of  their  experiments 

f°V«M,f/-??"fW      ^L^tf*  I^'ic  *<=id  of  sour  Silk  en- 

is  included  in  that  of  Singapore.  enfeebled  action  of  the  natural  in- 

LACBOSSS.     There  was  no  apparent  in-  testinal  lactic  acid  bacteria,  and  increases  the 

crease  in  the  popularity  of  lacrosse  in  the  amount  of  acid  produced  when  it  exists  in  in- 
United  States  in  1909.  Canada  still  remains  sufficient  quantities,  and  thus  assists  the  intes- 
the  chief  centre  of  the  sport.  The  contest  in  tine  to  overcome  and  eliminate  "  wild  races " 
the  Dominion  for  the  championship  of  the  Na-  of  bacteria  which  may  have  become  estaUished 
tional  Amateur  Lacrosse  Union  proved  most  in  the  intestinal  tract. 

excitinff.     The  Hontreals  and  the  Shamrodcs,      Commercial  buttermilk  varies  in  acidity  and 

both  Inmtreal  clubs,  were  tied  at  the  close  of  fat  contents.   If  butter  is  made  from  sweet 

the  scheduled  season  with  9  victories  and  3  cream,  the  buttermilk  oontalns  very  little  aold. 

defeats  each.   In  the  play-off  the  Montreals  The  amount  of  fat  in  buttermilk  depends  on 

won    by  a  score  of  6  to  1.   The  WcBtminster  the  thoroughness  of  churning.   The  souring  of 

team  which  held  the  Minto  Cup  successfully  the  cream  previous  to  churning  may  be  due  to 

defended  it  against  the  Begina  Club  and  was  natural  processes,  or  broupbt  about  by  the  use 

therefore  again  ranked  aa  the  world's  champion-  of  "starters"  or  artificial  cultures.     In  the 

ship  team.    In  England  Oxford  and  Cambri(^  natural  process  Streptococcus  lactieiu  Is  the 


„  —    quantitii.-  _  

crosse  League  was  won  by  Johns  Hopkins  Uni-  "  starters,"  unpleasant  flavors  are  avoided,  and 
versity  In  the  Southern  Division,  while  Harvard  the  cream  may  be  pasteurized  before  inoculation, 
and  Columbia  tied  for  first  place  in  the  North-  thus  killing  off  foreign  bacteria.  Buttermilk 
ern  Division.  The  standing  of  the  teams  in  the  is  sour  mUk  from  which  the  butter  fat  has 
Southern  Division  was:  Johns  Hopkins,  won  been  partially  removed.  Most  commercial  but- 
3  games,  lost  0;  Swarthmore,  won  2.  lost  1;  termilk  is  made  by  inoculating  separator  milk 
Stevens  Institute,  won  1,  tost  2,  and  Lehigh,  won  or  skimmed  milk  with  "  starters and  chum- 
0,  lost  3.  In  the  Southern  Division,  Harvard  ing  after  coagulation  has  taken  place.  A  pleaa- 
and  Columbia  each  won  2  and  lost  1;  Hobart  ^it  and  wholesome  beverage  may  be  made  at 
won  1,  lost  2,  and  Cornell  won  1,  lost  2.  home  by  keeping  good  milk  at  the  room  tem- 
LACTIC  ACID  THERAPY.  Since  the  pub-  perature  for  2  or  3  days  and  then  thoroughly 
licatiou  of  Elie  Metchnikoff's  book,  TAeProZonj/o-  shaking  it  Of  bite  years  a  number  of  prepara- 
tion of  Life,  with  its  attempt  to  establish  a  ^or  the  home  production  of  buttermilk 
definite  causative  relation  between  intestinal  pu-  marketed  under  trade  names,  such 
trefaction  and  bodily  decay,  and  its  insistence  Lactobacelline,  Fermenlactyl,  Kefilac,  Yogurt, 
upon  the  value  of  fermented  sour  milk  as  a  I^wtone,  etc.  As  to  the  therapeutic  value  of 
preventive  of  such  putrefaction,  many  observers  ^^e  testimony  is  not  at  all  convine- 
have  studied  the  subject.  Metchnikoff-s  theory  inR-  Appendicitis,  tropical  dysentery,  typhoid 
is  briefly  that  senility  is  hastened  by  autolntoxi-  lev**".  other  intestinal  diseases  are  said  to 
cation  arising  from  the  absorption  of  the  prod-  cured  or  benefited;  in  particular  In- 
ucts  of  intestinal  putrefaction;  that  the  anic-  testinal  putrefaction,  intestinal  autolntoxicap 
nHiie  group  of  bacteria,  chiefly  B.  aerogenes  t^°"-  certain  nervous  and  digestive  derange- 
eapsulatua  {B.  WeUshH),  are  mostly  engaged  "«»ts,  are  reported  to  be  favorably  influenced, 
in  producing  this  putrefaction;  and  that  the  in-  »  discussion  of  the  subject,  see  an 
gestion  of  lactic  acid  producing  bacteria,  pre-  article  entitled  Lactic  Acid  as  an  Agent  to 
ferably  B.  hulgaricua,  will  counteract  such  pu-  Reduce  Intestinal  Putrefaction,"  by  P.  G.  Heine- 
trefaction  and  thus  prolong  the  span  of  life.  "lann.  D-.  'n  the  Jour,  of  iha  Am.  Ifed. 
Among  other  investigators.  Cohendy  took  cul-  ^»>*oc.  fnr  January  30,  IftOO. 
tures  of  a  bacillus,  isolated  from  the  Bulgarian  LADBONE  ISLANDS,  or  Mabianne  Ts- 
fermented  milk,  Yahourth  or  Yoghurt,  and  was  lasds.  A  group  in  the  Pacific,  north  of  the 
able  with  these  to  reduce  intestinal  putrefaction  Caroline  Islands.  Excepting  Cuam  (q.  v.),  they 
materially.  He  found  the  bacillus  in  the  fseces  belong  to  Germany,  being  administratively  a^ 
for  several  weeks  after  discontinuing  its  ad-  tach^  to  German  New  Guinea,  and  have  an 
ministration.  Lissier  used  cultures  of  Kosai's  area  of  250  square  miles  and  a  population 
B.  acidi  paralactici  with  success;  Herter  fed  (1904)  of  2640.   The  local  seat  of  govemment 
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is  on  the  island  of  Sarpan.   Imports  and  ex-  work  on  American  Wood  Engravers,  wltieh  W(> 

ports  in  1906  amounted  to  238,000  marks,  and  published  ia  1883.   He  had  a  keen  intermit  in 

50,000  marks  respectively.  and  knowledge  of  arclneology.  pottery,  antiquA 

LAPATKTTE   COLLEGE.    An    institution  ^V'Z^t^i^^.t  S**^^?TiS'rS5?^f^S.^ 

of  higher  learning  at  Easton,  Pa.,  founded  in  ^.J^  STht^l™ JJ^Hi           ^  aflwmttlf 

1832.    The  atten&nce  in  1908-9  numbered  463  Salmagundi, 

undergraduate  atudents,  16  graduate  students,  LAaEBIiOV,   Sblka.    A  Swedish  author, 

and  44  members  of  the  faculty.   There  were  awarded  on  Duember  9,  1909,  the  Nobel  prize 

36,000  volumes  in  the  library.   During  the  year  for  literature.   She  was  born  at  Marbackagort^ 

$47,487  were  received  towards  the  endowment.  Wermland,  in  1858.    She  began  her  career  as 

The   total   productive   funds   of   the   coU^  a  teacher  and  was  engaged  in  this  work  from 

amount  to  about  $790,000.    The  total  income  1885  to  1895.    Her  first  work  was  Qiista  Beri- 

is  $100,000.    The  president  is  Kev.  £.  D,  War-  ings  Saga,  which  was  a  collection  of  old  Swedish 

field,  LL.  D.  stories,  published  in  1891.    It  was  immediately 

LAPP  AN,  William  M.   An  American  news-  successful  and  placed  the  author  at  once  in 

Siper  publisher  and  editor,  and  art  connoisseur,  the  foremost  rsjik  of  Scandinavian  wrttsrs.  In 

Mi  November  19,  1909.    He  was  born  in  Dub-  1^97  appeared  her  great  romance,  TA*  Miraelet 

Un,  Ireland  in  1848,  and  was  educated  by  prl-  °'  Antwhrist,  which  won  immense  praise  for 

vate  tutors  and  at  Trinity  College,   Dublin.  brilliancy  of  fancy  and  glowing  portrayal 

After  his  graduation  from  Trinity  he  studied  of  country  life,  and  sharp  deUil  of  character 

medicine  at  St.  Cecilia's  School  of  Medicine,  which  characterized  it.   Among  other  works  are 

When  he  had  completed  his  early  studies  he  Swedish  Homestead  (1901);  Jeruaalem 

became  artist  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  {1901-2);  The  Christ  Legend  (1904). 

Dublin  as  a  result  of  his  interest  in  art  and  LAKE  CHAJEFLAIN  CENTENABY.  See 

kindred  subjects.    The  possibilities  of  journal-  Centenabies  and  Annitebsasibs. 

ism  attracted  him  strongly  and  in  1868  he  went  TfAXTI   HOHONK   CONFEBENCE.  See 

to  San  Francisco  where  he  began  newspaper  Axbttbation,  Intebnational. 

T*LU.«*Fi!K?^;  r7SLiK'^/i!^*r*ij«  LAMOBEUX,  Silas  Wbioht.   An  American 

t^^'^J'TZ'^B^tkn^^'ili^^  Lt'VSisor«.u«%'T-,Sl 

HM^^SSd'LTU^^^^^  Ji."'Xa5r*?he5^ 

I  1^-1^           .n/>f^?^w;  r  nf  i^I  """^d  to  Wiscousin.   At  the  outbreak  of  the 

unti   he  became  editor  and  half  owner  of  the  ^^^^  ^„                   ,          Wisconsin  volun- 

?n^»r/fi.  ."l^^Mn  .T-fi.,?*^^^  thn)ughout  the  war.    He  served 

S3i  niziJS^    tS  fL      J?^J  rn»r?LS  ™«            ^  State*  Senator  and  was  County 

Sunday  BuUettn.    To  the  paper  he  contributed  f^^m  1870  to  1893.    From  1893  he  wu 

ii?S"r;2o5r   'i.rst^^fu^:^''^  srss-^i^i*'*  o^^^om^oi 

merged  in  the  Evening  Bulletin  and  in  this 

paper  Mr.  Laffan  engaged  in  a  fight  against  LANTDS,  PtmLic.    The  public  lands  of  the 

the  political  ring  which  at  that  time  controlled  United  States,  not  including  Alaska,  included  in 

the  city  government  of  Baltimore.    For  a  short  1009,  731,354,081  acres,  which  is  confined  largely 

time  following  he  left  newspaper  work  and  be-  to  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  arid  and  semi- 

came  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Long  Is-  arid  plains,  and  some  lands  within  the  Indian 

land  Railroad.    He  attracted  the  attention  of  reservations.    In  Alaska  there  are  368,035,975 

Charles  A.  Dana  and  in  1877  became  connected  acres  of  undisposed  land.   The  public  domain 

with  the  New  York  Bun  as  a  general  writer,  in  1860  included  1,055,911,288  acres.   Much  of 

He  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  work  this  land  web  granted  to  railways  and  new 

to  essays  and  criticsms  on  art    In  1881  he  States,  when  admitted,  for  schools  and  other 

became  artist  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  and  purposes. 

remained  in  that  capacity,  and  as  the  agent  A  revision  of  the  principal  land  statutes, 
of  Harper  and  Brothers,  London,  for  three  years  which  were  enacted  over  twenty-five  years  ago, 
fallowing.  He  became  in  1884  publisher  of  has  long  been  considered  necessary,  and  Ifr. 
the  Sun.  He  started  the  Evening  Sun  in  1887  Ballinger,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  an- 
and  in  1900  he  purchased  from  the  estate  of  nual  report  strongly  recommends  such  revision. 
Charles  A  Dana  its  interest  in  the  Sun  and  These  acts  include  the  Homestead  act,  the  Pre* 
was  elected  president  of  the  Sun  Printing  and  emotion  and  Timber  Culture  act,  the  Coal  Land 
Publishing  Cfompany,  continuing  as  the  active  ana  the  Mining  acta.  Aa  a  result  of  defects 
head  of  this  newspaper  until  his  death.  He  in  these  laws,  a  large  p«rt  of  the  natural  re- 
founded  and  was  the  head  of  the  Laffan  News  sources  of  the  country  passed  into  the  hands 
Bureau,  which  distributed  news  to  different  of  land  pirates  and  speculators  who  had  no 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Mr,  Laffan  had  view  to  development.  Millions  of  acres  of  tim- 
wide  interests  outside  of  journalism.  He  ber  and  other  lands  have  been  unlawfully  ob- 
modeled  in  clay,  painted  in  oils  and  water  tained  and  actions  to  recover  such  lands  have 
colors  and  had  considerable  skill  in  etching,  in  most  instances  long  since  been  barred  by 
He  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  trustees  the  statute  of  limitations.  Under  the  adminis' 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  was  trataon  of  President  Roosevelt,  Secretaries 
a  member  of  its  Committee  on  Acquisition.  He  Hitchcock  and  Garfield  vigorously  prosecuted 
was  an  expert  in  porcelains,  and  in  1905  he  the  perpetrators  of  many  of  these  frauds  and 
edited  the  catalogue  of  the  Chtnpse  Porcelain  secured  the  conviction  of  hundreds.  As  a  re- 
in the  Morgan  (>)Ilection  at  the  Metropolitan  suit  of  this  awakening  the  public  mind  has 
Museum  of  Art.  He  edited  also  in  1906  grasped  the  importance  of  Aifeguarding  the 
Chinese  Porcelain  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  further  disposition  of  our  natural  resources  in 
of  Art.  In  the  same  year  he  edited  Oriental  the  public  lands  in  the  interest  of  the  puhllo 
Porcelain.   Among  his  other  writings  waa  a  good  as  against  private  greed. 
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Ht.  BalUnger  points  out  the  neoenity  ol  temporarily,  for  the  parpoae  of  robmltting  the 

claMifyioK  the  public  landa  into  varioua  clearly  subject  to  Congress  for  new  lcsf*lation,  areas  of 

defined  divisiooB,  according  to  their  principal  oil  lands  in  Wyominf;,  California,  Utah  and 

Talue  or  use^   They  have  generally  t>een  elaaai-  Oregon  amounting  to  3,021,002  acres.   No  legis- 

fled  as  agricultural,  mineral,  desert,  timber  and  lation  exists  for  the  entry  of  oil  and  gas  lands 

coal  landa.    Special  l^islativo  authority  stiould  otlier  than  the  general  mining  laws  of  the 

be  given  to  classify  and  segregate  public  lands  United  States,  which  are  not  adaptable  to  the 

into  well  deBned  divisions  according  to  their  disposition  of  landa  containing  mineral  oils  and 

greatest  apparent  use^  with   the  continuing  gas.   Under  President  Koosevelt's  administra- 

power  of  reclassification  to  meet  changed  oon-  tion  there  were  temporarily  withdraw]^  pending 

ditions  and  the  Inereased  knowledge  of  their  actitm  of  Congress,  4,702320  acres  of  land  in 

character  which  may  necessitate  tide  transfer  the  States  of  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Utah,  as 

of  lands  from  time  to  time  from  one  class  to  containing    phcraphate    deposits.    These  luids 

another.    Full  legal  eiTect  should  be  given  such  were  being  reexamined  in  10O9  by  the  Geolo|^> 

classification  when  made  so  as  to  prevent  en*  cal  Survey  with  a  view  to  eliminating  all  tracts 

tries  under  laws  applicable  to  one  claae  of  land  not  containing  such  deposits, 
belonging  to  another  class  except  after  appli-     Timbeb  LaitDS  akd  REcuira.TioH.  The  Seere- 

cation  for  and  a  review  of  tbe  classiflcation.  tary  of  the  Interior  recommends  the  repealing 

The  policy  of  leaving  to  the  self-interest  of  of  the  so-called  Timber  and  Stone  acta  id  June 

applicants  the  option  to  claim  a  particular  3,  1876.  and  Ausust  4,  1002,  and  the  enactment 

tract  of  land  as  more  valuable  for  mineral,  of  a  law  providing  for  the  disposition  of  all 

agriculture,  timber,  phosphate,  oil  or  gas,  or  the  remaining  timber  upon  the  publte  lands 

for  power  aitee,  haa  reaulted  in  the  greater  part  separately  from  the  soil,  and  for  the  disposl- 

of  the  difficulties  of  the  Interior  Department  in  tion  of  the  land  after  the  timber  is  removed 

administering  the  public  domain.  under  appropriate  agricultural  or  mineral  laws. 

Coal  Lands.    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  He  also  recommends  amendment  to  the  act  of 

recommends  that  the  present  coal  land  laws  re-  August  14,  1904,  called  the  Carey  act,  so  that 

specting  tlie  States  and  Territories,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  upon  appll- 

Alaska,  should  be  supplanted  by  an  act  fully  cation  of  the  State  or  Territory,  withdraw  areas 

meeting  existing  as  well  as  future  eonditiona.  of  the  public  lands  that  appear  to  be  auaoeptible 

He  dedares  thM  the  inducements  for  much  ot  of  reclamation  under  this  act  pending  examlna- 

the  fraud  and  crime,  both  constructive  and  actu-  tion  of  the  land  by  State  officials  and  the  srepa- 

ally  otnnmitted  under  the  present  system,  can  ration  and  fllinf;  of  their  map  and  plan  ta  irrl* 

be  prevented  by  separating  the  right  to  mine  gation  if  the  State  determines  to  attempt  the 

from  the  title  to  the  soil.   The  surface  would  reclamation. 

thereby  be  opened  to  entry  under  other  laws      Power  Sites.    There  were  withdrawn  from 

according  to  its  character,  and  subject  to  the  all  forms  of  entry  In  1900  approximately  003,- 

right  to  extract  the  coal.    He  advocates  the  3S5  acres  of  land,  covering  all  hwatioas  known 

leasing  or  sale  of  the  coal  deposits  In  the  to  possess  power  possibilities  on  unappropri* 

lands,  subject  to  forfeiture  for  failure  to  exer-  ated  lands  outside  of  national  forests,  pending 

else  the  rights  guaranteed  under  such  reason-  new  legislation  by  Congress  to  prevent  the  ac> 

able   regulations  as  may  be   imposed.   These  quisition  of  power  sites  on  the  public  domain 

suggestions  apply  also  to  the  disposition  of  oil  by  private  persons  or  corporations  with  a  view 

and  gas  fields  in  the  public  domain.    On  April  to  monopolizing  or  adversely  controlling  them 

10,  1909,  Hr.  Hallinger  changed  the  system  of  against  public  interest.    The  Secretary  of  the 

classiiication  and  valuation  for  tbe  disposition  Interior  recommends  enactments  that  will  au- 

of  coal  lands  under  existing  laws.   The  coal  de-  thorize  the  classiflcation  of  lands  capable  of 

posits  are  divided  into  four  classes  in  accord-  being  used  for  water  power  development  and 

ance  with  their  fuel  value  and  the  thickness  to  direct  their  disposal  through  the  Depart- 

and  depth  of  the  coal  beds.   The  prices  of  the  ment  of  the  Interior. 

land  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  an  estl-      Gbnkbal  Lakd  OmciE.    The  area  of  pubUe 

mated  tonnaj^  and  range  from  one-half  a  cent  lands  included  in  original  entries  and  filings 

to.  three  cents  per  estimated  ton  in  accordance  during  the  fiscal  year   1000  was  10,982,503 

w'ith  the  quality,  thickness  and  situation  of  the  acres,  which  was  an  increase  of  802,140  acres 

coal.    Up  to  November  1,  1900,  31,872,171  acres  over  the  area  entered  during  the  year  1908. 

of  coal  land  had  been  withdrawn  from  coal  Tlie   area  patented  was   18,072,377   acres,  of 

entry  pending  examination  and  classification,  which  more  than  half  was  disposed  of  under 

while  11, 802,.'>76  acres  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Homestead  law.    The  total  cash  receipts 

all  entry  pending  classification.   Field  work  on  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  including  fees 

these  has  been  completed.   There  had  been  clasal-  and  commissiono,  was  $9^36,227.    There  wei« 

fied  and  restored  35,915.255  acres.   These  coal  received,  in  addition,  from  the  sales  of  Indian 

lands  were  in  the  States  of  Wyoming,  Wash-  lands,  $2,651,051.    The  appropriation  of  W,- 

ington,  Utah,  Oregon,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  000.000  for  the  protprtion  of  puhlie  lands,  tim- 

Colorado,  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota.   As  ber,  etc.,  became  available  March  4,  1900,  and 

a  result  of  tins  new  basis  there  was  a  gain  in  prompt  measures  were  taken  to  expedite  the 

the  value  of  the  lands  from  April  10  to  October  work  to  l»e  carried  on  under  said  appropriation 

1  of  $94,R10,5.3G.  and   to   secure   prompt  action  upon  pending 

Semi-Akid  Lands.    Confjress  by  an  act  of  cases.    As  a  result  of  the  investijirHtion,  1,282,- 

Fehruary  1!),  liJfli),  authorized  the  dassification  201  acres  were  restored  to  the  public  domain 

and  entry  of  semi-arid  lands.    Tlie  Department  during  the  past  year.    During  the  year  llfi 

of  the  Interior  through  the  Rcfilogical  Survey  convictions  were  secured  in  eriminal  eaaea  for 

has,  under  this  act,  classified  172.097,043  acres,  fraud  in  obtaining  lands. 

The  larger  part  of  this  land  is  in  Ari-  In  August  30.000  tracts  of  land  on  Indian 
uma,  Colorado,  Montana.  Nevada,  and  New  reservations  in  Idaho,  Montana  and  Washing- 
Mexico.    Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  withdrew  ton  were  opened  to  settlement.    Over  SO(M>00 
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CiTKMu  refirirtflr^  '■^  Spokane,  Washliigtoiif  meaaureB  were  designed  to  keep  lands  contain* 
isaonla  and  Kalispell,  Montana.  ing  coal  out  of  the  hands  of  corporations,  and 
AuBEA  Coal  Laivds,  The  matter  of  the  corporations  up  to  1904-6,  therefore,  were 
disposition  of  these  lands  which  led  to  a  con-  obliged  to  obtain  their  coal  lands  from  as- 
troversy  involving  R.  A.  Ballinger,  Secretary  sigiunentB  of  individual  claims.  This  led  to 
of  the  Interior,  and  others,  will  be  found  dis-  wuesprcad  frauds,  and  in  1007  Mr.  Ballinger, 
onued  under  the  article  United  States,  seo<  who  was  at  that  time  ConuBissioner  of  the  Qen- 
iion  Adminittration.  It  is  the  intention  this  eral  Land  Office,  declared  that  the  process  was  a 
u^ele  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  conditions  national  scandal.  It  was  thought  by  the  claim' 
which  led  up  to  this  controversy.  ants  that,  under  the  laws  passed  in  1004,  this 
Coal  in  Alaska  in  large  quantities  was  Arst  procedure  would  still  be  applicable;  that  is,  that 
discovered  in  1901  along  the  Bering  River.  It  land  might  be  obtained  in  large  areas  through 
exists  here  in  great  masses,  and  it  is  estimated  assignment  by  individual  holders.  The  attor- 
that  over  a  billion  tons  lie  undeveloped  in  this  ney  for  the  Cunningham  claimants  inquired  of 
r^on  alone.  In  1900  Congress  had  voted  to  the  Land  Office  whether  four  locaters  could 
exiend  the  mineral  land  laws  to  this  district,  join  in  taking  640  acres  in  this  territory  and 
but  these  laws  provided  only  for  giving  away  he  was  informed  that  this  was  not  within  the 
lands  which  Ium  betm  surveyed  by  the  govern-  meaning  of  the  law,  and  that  such  action  could 
ment.  The  lands  in  question  had  never  been  not  be  taken.  New  affidavits  were  therefore 
surveyed  and  therefore  the  laws  had  no  effect,  made  out  for  the  Cunningham  claimants  by 
An  English  syndicate,  however,  under  the  name  which  they  reftled  upon  the  land  as  individuals, 
of  the  Pacific  Oil  and  Coal  Company,  secured  At  this  time  began  a  general  prosecution  by 
from  individual  locaters  a  nominal  claim  to  the  government  of  perpetrators  of  land  frauds 
fifteen  square  miles  of  this  district,  estimated  in  the  Northwest,  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
to  contain  more  than  200,000,000  tons  of  com-  vietion  of  Senator  Mitchell  of  Oregon  and 
merdal  ooaL  News  of  the  existence  of  coal  others.  This  agitation  in  1005-6  made  it  diffl- 
in  vast  quantities  in  the  meantime  had  pene-  cult  for  the  Alaska  coal  claimants  to  make 
trated  into  the  United  States,  and  men  with  progress.  The  Cunningham  syndicate,  however, 
powtfra  of  attorney  arrived  in  the  district,  continued  to  develop  its  claims,  spending  large 
These  persons  had  the  names  of  numbers  of  in-  sums  of  money  on  them.  In  1006  the  govem- 
dividuala  who  had  assigned  to  them  their  rights  ment  began  attacking  the  methods  of  taking 
to  file  on  coal  claims.  One  of  these  repreaenta-  over  coal  lands  in  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
tivea  was  Clarence  Cunningham.  He  came  as  other  parts  of  the  West,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
agent  of  a  syndicate  of  business  men  of  Wash-  year  President  Roosevelt  withdrew  all  remain- 
ington  and  Idaho.  He  and  his  associates  filed  ing  coal  lands  in  the  United  States  from  public 
claims  on  eight  square  miles  of  coal  lands  in  the  entry  on  the  ground  that  it  was  time  to  make 
Bering  field  in  which  were  in  sight  not  less  than  a.  general  revision  of  the  mineral  land  laws. 
00.000,000  tons  of  high  class  commercial  coal.  On  November  12,  1006,  an  exeeutive  order  waa 
Other  syndicates  and  groups  of  persons  filed  issued  holding  up  all  Alaskan  coal  bmds  from 
claims  in  1903-6,  and  by  the  latter  date  claimants.  It  is  alleged  that  about  this  time 
the  Bering  River  field  was  practically  covered  the  Gusgenheim  family,  which  had  secured  con- 
with  locaters.  A  second  field,  in  the  meantime,  trol  of  valuable  copper  mines  in  southern 
had  been  located  about  200  miles  up  the  coast  Alaska  and  was  constructing  a  railroad  to  these 
at  Matannska  River.  Here  were  two  large  syn-  claims,  began  to  obtain  possession  of  the  coal 
dlcates,  one  connected  with  the  projected  fields.  A  change  was  made  in  the  route  of 
Alaskan  Central  Railroad,  and  the  other,  the  the  road  which  the  Guggenheims  had  been 
largest  of  all  the  syndicates,  the  Michigan-  building  bo  that  it  would  make  the  coal  fields 
Alaska  Derelopment  Company.  These  also  filed  accessible.  The  English  syndicate,  referred  to 
their  elaims  by  means  of  a  power-of-attomey  above,  had  obtained  control  of  tiie  only  available 
man  and  they  represented  hundreds  of  claims  in  terminus,  at  Cordova,'  and  the  Onggenhelms 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Altogether  the  claim-  purchased  control  of  this  route  from  the  syn- 
ants  numbered  about  960.  These  claims  were,  dicate.  On  July  20,  1007,  the  representatives 
of  course,  practically  valueless  until  new  laws  of  the  Cunningham  claimants  are  said  to  have 
were  passed  which  would  make  them  valid,  delivered  to  Daniel  Guf^nheim,  the  head  of 
In  1903  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Sen-  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
ate  made  a  careful  investigation  of  this  conn-  a  proposal  to  form  a  coal  company  with  Iff,- 
try,  holding  frequent  hearings.   One  of  its  chief  000,000  capital. 

recommendations  was  for  the  correction  of  the  Claims  of  Araud  In  the  taking  up  of  the 
abuse  of  the  location  of  elaims  in  mining  dis-  Alaska  coal  lands  had  been  made  as  early  as 
tricts  by  powers  of  attorney.  No  results  came  1905,  and  a  special  agent  was  detailed  to  Inves* 
from  the  report  of  this  committee,  as  Congress  tigate.  He  reported  a  number  of  fraudulent 
did  not  take  action  on  its  recommendations.  In  schemes  upon  the  part  of  claimants,  but  no  ao- 
1904,  however,  a  law  was  passed  allowing  land  tion  waa  taken  by  the  Land  Office  until  1907. 
to  be  taken  over  by  persons  who  had  surveyed  In  June  of  that  year  Horace  T.  Jones  was  de* 
it  at  their  own  expense.  It  was  thought  at  the  tailed  to  make  a  further  investigation.  He  ad- 
time  that  this  placed  the  Alaska  coal  lands  vised  a  thorough  investigation  by  a  competent 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  government  coal  man  uid  called  especial  attention  in  his  report 
lands  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  wealthy  to  the  Cunningham  and  English  syndicates  and 
men  who  composed  the  Cunningham  syndicate  other  groups  of  claims.  In  December,  1007, 
were  the  most  active  In  procuring  the  passage  Commisfiioner  Ballinger,  in  his  annual  report, 
of  this  law.  made  the  attack  previously  mentioned  upon  the 
The  coal  land  laws  of  the  United  States  methods  uited  hy  coal  speculators  and  railroads 
which  were  passed  in  1873  provided  that  the  of  the  Weat  in  securing  coal.  In  the  same 
government  may  grant  its  coal  lands  only  to  month  he  detailed  to  investigate  the  validitr 
individuals  or  to  small  associations.    These  of  similar  transactions  in  the  Alaskan  coal 
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fields  Lonfs  JL  GUtIb,  a  qwelal  went  of  the 
field  service  of  the  General  Uind  Office. 

In  Febmaiy,  1907,  while  It  was  generally  be- 
liered  that  the  goTemment  would  take  no 
money  in  payment  for  Alaska  coal  lands  on 
account  of  President  Rooaerelt's  order,  the  Cun- 
ningham claimanta  tendered  payment  for  their 
elaima  to  the  receiver  of  the  Land  Office  at 
Juneau,  through  whom  they  obtained  a  apecial 
ruling  from  the  General  Land  Office  at  Wadi- 
ington,  that  while  no  more  coal  could  be  filed 
upon  in  Alaska,  those  who  had  filed  in  good 
faith  upon  land  before  the  order  of  November, 
1009,  could  proceed  to  make  purchase  and  entry 
of  the  land.  The  purchase  and  entry  are  made 
at  the  time  of  filing  proof  and  payment,  which, 
in  Alaska,  may  be  four  years  after  the  loca- 
tion 18  made.  Members  of  the  syndicate  swore 
that  they  had  made  their  entries  In  good  faith 
for  their  individual  benefit,  and  paid  910  an 
aeT«  to  the  Land  OflBce,  from  which  they  re- 
ceived their  receipts.  There  remained  only  one 
final  document  to  be  obtained,  the  patent  to 
the  land.  This  was  held  up,  however,  pending 
the  investigation  into  alleged  frauds  in  acquir- 
ing the  lands.  Mr.  Glavis  had  been  instructed 
on  December  28,  1907,  to  investigate  all  the 
Alaska  coal  cases  for  fraud.  On  January  4, 
1008,  a  telegram  was  sent  by  Commissioner 
Ballinger  to  the  special  agent  in  Alaska,  ask- 
ing him  to  send  the  ** plats'*  of  the  Cunning- 
ham claims  required  for  Issuing  patent,  whidi 
was  the  last  act  of  approval  necessary  from 
the  government  for  these  claims.  On  January 
7  the  Assistant  Commisstoner  informed  Glavjs 
that  the  Cunningham  claims  had  been  approved 
for  patent.  Glavis  at  once  protested  on  account 
of  evidence  of  fraud  which  he  claimed  to  have 
against  them.  The  order  to  complete  the  pat- 
ent was  at  once  revoked  in  the  Land  Office 

On  May  28,  1908,  »  bill  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress making  certain  modifications  in  the  coal 
und  laws.  By  this  law  coal  claimants  did 
not  need  to  show  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  final 
entry  of  the  land  they  h&d  intended  to  take  it 
for  their  own  use.  They  need  only  prove 
that  they  had  intended  to  bike  it  for  individual 
use  when  they  found  it  and  located  it.  In 
March,  1809,  Mr.  Ballinger  became  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Taft. 
He  at  once  asked  Mr.  Glavis  to  make  complete 
reports  of  his  examination  of  the  coal  cases, 
and  Glavis  was  informed  in  the  latter  part  of 
April  that  the  investigation  must  be  concluded 
by  July  1.  Glavis  insisted  that  this  was  im- 
possible if  a  thorough  investigation  was  to  be 
made.  He  returned  to  Washington  in  May  and, 
with  H.  H.  Schwartz,  Chief  of  the  Field  Service, 
prepared  a  letter  under  Secretary  Ballinger's 
direction,  summarizing  the  evidence  obtained 
against  the  Alaska  coal  claim,  and  sent  this 
to  Attorney-General  Wickersham  for  a  ruling 
on  It  under  the  law  of  1908.  Immediately  af- 
ter this,  however,  Mr.  Glavis  was  informed  that 
the  Interior  Department  would  decide  on  the 
law  in  its  own  legal  department,  and  on  May 
19,  1909,  the  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  gave  a  decision  which  ended  as  fol- 
lows :  "  In  passing  upon  entries  sought  to  be 
perfected  un<1er  the  act  of  1908,  where  the  only 
objection  thereto  is  an  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment of  the  character  specifically  deAcrib<>d  in 
your  letter,  the  aame  might  and  should  be 
accepted  and  passed  to  patent."  Thin  was  con- 
trary to  tiie  opinion  held  by  Mr.  Glavis,  and  on 


June  12,  1009,  the  Attom^-General  rendered 
a  decision  sustaining  him.  This  opinion  was 
secured  by  direct  appeal  of  Mr.  Glavis,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  to  the  Attomey-Cieiieral, 
over  the  head  of  the  law  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  Land  Office  de* 
manded  an  immediate  trial  of  the  Cunningham 
group  of  claimants,  to  which  Mr.  Glavis  re- 
plied that  it  would  be  impossible  to  try  them 
without  having  evidence  obtainable  on  the 
ground  at  Alaska,  which,  np  to  that  time,  there 
had  been  no  opportunity  to  get.  Mr.  Glavis 
was  superseded  by  James  M.  Sheridan,  who  re- 
ported that  the  cases  could  not  be  heard  until 
the  fall  of  1909.  Investigations  in  the  claims 
were  being  carried  on  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Mr,  Glavis  laid  his  case  before  President  Taft, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
service  at  the  request  of  Secretary  Ballinger. 

IiAITE,  EUNOB  (MAC&sTimr).  An  Amer- 
ican novelist,  died  March  15,  1909.  She  was 
born  in  Maryland.  She  began  to  write  stories 
of  Southern  life  at  the  age  of  10.  She  mar- 
ried, in  1881,  Dr.  Francis  Ransom  Lane.  She 
wrote  The  MUla  of  Ood  (1901);  Nancy  Btair 
(1904);  All  for  the  Love  of  a  Lady  (1906); 
Katrina  (1909). 

LANG,  BENJAum  JonKSOR.  An  American 
musician,  died  April  4,  1909.  He  was  bom  In 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1837.  His  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  piano  teacher,  and  Lang  early  sbov^ 
great  aptitude  for  music.  In  18S5,  after  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  Boston,  he  went  abroad, 
where  he  studied  for  three  years  with  Liszt, 
Jaell  and  others.  On  his  return  to  Boston  he 
soon  became  famous  as  a  teacher.  He  became 
conductor  of  the  Apollo  Ctub  In  1868,  <rf  the 
Cecilia  Society  in  1874,  and  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  in  1895.  From  1885  be  was 
organist  of  King's  Chapel.  Mr.  Lang  was  well 
known  abroad  and  had  a  wide  B£qaaiinaiioe  with 
notable  foreign  musicians. 

IiAKG,  JOBTIT  MjuuHAlx.  Au  English  edu- 
cator and  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
died  May  2,  1909.  He  was  born  at  Glasford, 
Lanarkshire,  in  1835,  and  was  educated  at 
Gliugow  University.  He  was  deputy  to  the 
United  States  in  1672,  and  to  Amsterdam  in 
1887.  In  1893  he  was  Moderator  of  the  Churdi. 
He  was  Baird  lecturer  in  1000-1,  and  served  on 
several  important  ecclesiastical  boards.  From 
1900  to  his  death  he  was  vice-chancellor  and 
principal  of  Aberdeen  University.  Among  his 
published  works  are:  Heaven  and  Home;  lAfe: 
Is  it  Worth  Livingt  Bomiletica  on  Bt.  Lukf^a 
Oo9pel;  The  Anglwan  Churoh;  The  Ghvrck  and 
ita  Social  MtMion. 

LAOS.  A  French  protectorate  fn  French 
Indo-China  (q.  v.)  Area,  111,940  square  miles. 
Population  (1006),  663,727.  Capital,  Vien- 
tiane. Within  the  protectorate  are  the  three 
protected  states  of  Luang  Prabang,  Barsae,  and 
Muong  Sing.  Laos  is  the  largest  of  the  five 
French  Indo-Chinese  territories,  but  is  almost 
entirely  undeveloped  and  lacks  population.  It  is 
practically  inaccessible  except  by  means  of  the 
Mekong  River.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
rice,  cotton,  !ndigo,  fruits,  tobacco,  and  teak- 
wood.  Concessions  have  been  granted  to  several 
French  companies  for  the  development  of  the 
gold,  tin,  and  lead  mines.  A  telegraph  line  con- 
nocts  Huf',  in  Annam,  with  the  towns  on  the 
Mekong,  and  these  with  Saigon.  The  present 
King  is  Som-Deck  Pbra  Chao  SIsawong.  Hie 
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cost  of  administration  is  borne  by  Cochin-China 
(to  the  extent  of  6-13),  Tongking  and  Annam 
(513),  and  Cambodia  (2-13).  The  Resident- 
Superior  is  M.  Mach& 

T.ATmrR,  SiHON  SOMEBVTIXE.  A  Scotch 
educator  and  philosopher,  died  March  2,  1009. 
He  WEB  bom  in  1829  in  Edinburgh  and  was 
educated  at  the  High  School  and  University 
of  that  city.  For  five  years  he  taught  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  on  his  return  to  Scot- 
land held  many  important  educational  positions. 
He  was  secretary  and  visitor  of  schools  on  the 
edneational  oommittee  of  the  Scottish  Church  in 
1865,  and  in  1872,  when  the  authority  of  this 
committee  was  abrogated  by  the  Education  act, 
be  became  secretary  of  the  United  Schools  Com- 
mission.  In  1876  he  became  professor  of  the  in- 
stitutes and  history  of  education  in  Edinburgh 
University.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Edln- 
burgh  U^versity  Court  and  president  of  the 
Teachers'  Quild  of  England.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are:  PKiloeophy  of  Ethics  (1866); 
Primary  Inatruotion  in  Relation  to  Education 
(6th  ed.  1898)  J  John  Amo8  Comenitta  (6th  ed. 
1896) ;  Medi4Bml  Education  and  Rise  and  Con- 
stitution of  Universities  (1886) ;  Sistorical 
Survey  of  Pre-Christian  EdueaiUm  (2nd  vol. 
1901). 

LAWK  TENKIS.  The  principal  event  In 
the  tennis  history  of  1909  was  the  contest  for 
the  Davis  Cup.  The  preliminaries  were  decided 
at  Manheim,  Penu.,  on  September  11,  the  Ameri- 
can team  easily  defeating  the  British  players 
and  thereby  winning  the  right  to  challenge  for 
the  trophy  which  had  been  won  in  11)08  by  the 
AustraHan  team.  The  American  team  in  the 
preliminaries  was  made  up  of  W.  A.  Larned, 
W.  J.  Clothier,  H.  H.  Hackett  and  R.  D.  Little. 
The  British  players  were  J.  C.  Parke,  J.  C. 
Dixon  and  W.  C.  Crawley.  The  results  of  the 
matches  were  as  follows:  Singles,  Lamed  de- 
feated Dixon  6-3,  6-2.  6-0;  Clothier  defeated 
Parke  6-4,  6-3,  8-6.  Larned  defeated  Parke  6-3, 
6-2,  6-3;  Clothier  defeated  Dixon  6-3,  6-1,  6-4; 
Doubles,  Hackett  and  Little  defeated  Parke  and 
Crawley  3-6,  6-4,  6-4,  4-6,  8-6.  The  team  chosen 
to  visit  Australia  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  back 
the  trophy  comprised  Maurice  B.  Mcljoughlin 
and  Melville  H.  Long,  neither  of  whom  had 
taken  part  in  the  preliminaries.  The  fact  that 
substitutes  are  allowable  according  to  the  rules 
governing  the  Davis  international  contests 
aroused  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  ten* 
nis  enthusiasts  who,  while  acknowledging  that 
both  McTx>ughlin  and  Long  were  brilliant 
players,  still  felt  that  more  experienced  men 
should  have  represented  the  United  States.  The 
match  was  held  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
November  27-30,  the  Australian  team  (Norman 
E.  Brooks  and  Anthony  F.  Wilding)  winning 
in  straight  matches.  A  summary  of  the  tourna- 
ment follows:  In  singles  Brookes  defeated  Mc- 
Loughlin  6-2,  6-2,  6-4;  Wilding  defeated  Long 
6-2,  7-5,  6-1;  Brookes  defeated  Tx)ng  6-4,  7-5, 
8-6;  Wilding  defeated  McLoughlin  3-6,  8-6.  6-2, 
6-3;  in  doubles  Brookes  and  Wilding  defeated 
Long  and  McLoughlin  12-10,  0-7,  0-3. 

In  the  championship  tournament  held  at  New^ 
port,  August  19-26,  W.  A.  Larned  again  proved 
bis  superiority  in  the  singles,  and  F.  B.  Alex- 
ander and  H.  H.  Hackett  were  for  the  third 
consecutive  year  winners  of  the  double  cham- 
pionship. The  players  in  the  final  round  for 
the  singles  championship  were  W.  J.  Clothier 
and  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin,  Clothier  winning 


by  the  scores  of  7-6,  6-4,  9-11  and  6-3.  In  the 
challenge  round  Larned  defeated  Clothier  6-1, 

6-  2,  5-7,  1-6,  0-1.  Alexander  and  Hackett  easily 
retained  the  doubles  cliampionship  by  defeating 
McLoughlin  and  George  J.  Janes  In  the  chal- 
lenge round  6-4,  6-4,  6^).  The  Women's  Na- 
tional Championship  in  singles,  contested  for  in 
a  tournament  held  at  Philadelphia  on  June  26, 
was  won  by  Miss  Hazel  Hotchkiss  of  California, 
who  defeated  the  holder,  Mrs.  Bargor-Wallach 
of  New  York,  in  the  challenge  round  6-0,  6-1. 
The  championship  in  doubles  was  won  by  Miss 
Hotchkiss  and  Miss  Botch  of  Boston,  and  the 
mixed  doubles  by  Miss  Hotchkiss  and  W.  F, 
Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  national  indoor  championships  were  won 
bv  T.  R.  Pell  in  the  singles  and  by  Pell  and 
W.  C.  Grant  in  the  doubles.  Pell  defeated  G. 
C.  Shaifer  in  the  singles  finals  6-4,  6-3,  6-4,  and 
Pell  and  Grant  defeated  W.  B.  Cragin,  Jr.,  and 
M.  a  Charlock  in  the  doubles  finals  6-3,  6-2, 

7-  5.  The  woman's  indoor  championship  in 
singles  was  again  won  by  Miss  Harie  Wagner, 
and  the  doubles  by  Miss  Marcus  and  Miss 
Moore. 

The  intercollegiate  championship  in  singfles 
was  won  by  W.  F.  Johnson  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  defeated  M.  H.  Long  of 
the  University  of  California  in  the  final  round 
6-4,  3-6,  5-7,  8-6,  6-4.  The  doubles  were  won 
by  W.  F.  Johnson  and  A.  D.  Thayer  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  runners  up  be- 
ing G.  P.  Gardner,  Jr.,  and  R.  Sweetzer,  of  Har- 
vard. In  college  dual  tourneys  Harvard  de- 
feated Yale  7  to  2  and  Princeton  6  to  4;  Yale 
defeated  Cornell  6  to  0  and  Princeton  6  to  0; 
Pennsylvania  defeated  Cornell  5  to  1.  The  New 
England  intercollegiate  championships  resulted 
in  victories  for  Dartmouth,  in  both  singles  and 
doubles.  The  Western  intercollegiate  champion- 
ship was  won  by  Minnesota. 

The  winners  of  the  more  important  foreign 
tournaments  in  1009  were:  All-England,  A.  W. 
Gore  in  singles,  and  Qore  and  H.  R.  Barrett  in 
doubles;  Monte  Carlo,  F.  B.  Alexander,  Amer- 
ica, defeated  H.  L.  Doherty,  England,  7-6,  6-4, 
6-1 ;  Riviera,  F.  B.  Alexander  defeated  H.  J.  G. 
Ritchie,  England,  6-4,  6-2,  6-0;  Nice,  Alexander 
defeated  Ritchie,  6-2,  6-1,  6-2;  Canadian  cham- 
pionships, Captain  Foulkes,  of  Ottawa  in  sin- 
gles, and  Foulkes  and  Roby  in  doubles;  South 
African  championships,  R.  F.  Doherty,  England, 
in  singles  and  Doherty  and  Hillyard'in  doubles. 

LAYMEN'S  mSSIOITABT  UOVBHENT. 
See  Missions,  Pkotestaitt  Fobeion. 

LEA,  Chables  Henbt.  An  American  his- 
torian, died  October  24,  1909.  He  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia  in  1825  and  received  a  private  edu- 
cation. At  the  age  of  17  he  entered  the  publish- 
ing house  of  his  father  and  ultimately  became 
head  of  the  concern,  retiring  in  1880.  He  was 
early  devoted  to  historical  studies  and  from  Kftl 
gave  special  attention  to  European  mediieval 
history.  He  published  Supersitition  and  Force 
(1866)  ;  A  Historical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celi- 
bacy in  the  Christian  Church  (1867);  Studies 
in  Church  History  (1869);  History  of  the  In- 
quisition of  the  Middle  Ages  (1888);  Chapters 
from  the  Religious  History  of  Spain  ( 1890)  ; 
Formulas  of  the  Papal  Penitentiary  in  thr  Thir- 
teenth Century  (1892);  A  History  of  Aurirular 
Confession  and  the  Indulgences  in  the  Latin 
Church  (1896);  The  Moriscoe  of  Spain:  Their 
Conrcrnion  and  ErpuUinn  (1901).  as  well  as 
many  articles  in  periodicals.  He  wrote  also: 
The    Bistory    of    the    Inquisition    of  Spain 
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(1006-7),  vhich  is  one  of  tlie  most  important 
oontributioiu  od  ttie  hlstoir  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
Lea  also  wrote  and  published  several  papers  on 
demislxy  and  Conchology.  During  the  CiTil 
War  he  orgtmized  a  system  of  mttnieipal  bouA' 
ties  to  encoursge  Toludteering. 

lAACHf  Smith  8.  An  American  army  offi- 
cer, died  October  16,  1909.  He  wag  bom  in  In- 
diana in  18S1,  and  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1875  at  the  head 
of  his  class.  He  was  assigned  to  the  engineer 
corps,  and  during  his  career  he  served  success- 
ively at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadsl- 

Bhia,  at  the  ^igineers'  School  at  Willet's  Point, 
I  Y.,  Baltimore.  Boston  and  otiier  places.  For 
two  years  he  had  oommand  of  the  first  battalion 
of  engineers  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  He  was  ac- 
tively identified  with  the  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements in  Long  Island  Sound,  on  ZaIco 
Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers.  In  1889  he 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
across  the  MlBsissippi  River  at  Hemi^is.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  on  duty  at  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  at  the  War  De- 
parfanent  md  was  in  charge  of  river  and  harbor 
improvement  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Kver  and  Harbor  Board. 

LEAD.  The  total  production  of  refined  lead, 
desilvered  and  soft,  from  domestic  and  foreign 
ores  in  1909  was  estimated  at  the  close  of  the 
year  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at 
approximately  444,3(13  short  tons,  as  compared 
with  396,433  short  tons  in  1908,  and  414,169 
tons  in  1907.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
estimated  output  of  12.860  tons  of  antiniMiial 
lead.  Of  the  total  produt^ion.  desilverized  lead 
of  domestic  origin,  exclusive  of  desilverized  soft 
lend,  is  estimated  at  200,6(>8  tons,  against  167,- 
700  tons  in  1008.  The  desilverized  lead  of 
foreign  origin  comprised  87,370  tons,  compared 
with  97,761  tons  in  1908.  The  production  ot 
soft  lead  from  Missiesippi  Valley  ores  was  esti- 
mated at  147,286  tons  as  compared  with  1.^0,- 
882  tons  in  1908  and  129,007  tons  in  1907.  Mis- 
souri retained  first  place  among  the  lead-pro- 
ducing States.  There  was  -a  slight  increase  in 
the  imports  of  lead  in  ore  and  base  bullion,  which 
amounted  to  112,467  tons,  valued  at  $4,210,829, 
as  compared  with  109,287  tons  in  1008.  Of  the 
1009  imports,  102,300  tons,  or  00  per  cent.,  came 
from  Mexico.  The  imports  of  refined  lead  in- 
creased slightly,  being  3588  tons  with  a  value  of 
$230,966,  against  2705  tons  in  1900.  The  ex- 
ports of  foreign  lead  (lead  of  foreign  origin 
smelted  or  refined  in  the  United  States),  showed 
an  increase  of  16  per  cent.,  being  88.794  tons 
valued  at  $.1,221,836,  as  compared  with  76,367 
tons  in  1008.  The  exports  ot  load  manufactures 
decreased  slightly,  having  a  value  of  $530,000  as 
compared  with  $500,040  in  1008. 

The  figures  of  production  given  by  the  Bngt- 
npering  and  Mining  Journal  differ  eonslderably 
from  those  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey. According  to  the  former  autlrority  the 
total  production  in  1009  was  461,103  tons,  of 
which  374,.570  tons  were  domentic.  The  con- 
sumption of  lead  increased  largely  through  the 
year,  as  the  buRinons  in  white  lead  nnd  oxides, 
which  amounts  to  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
was  especially  good.  The  Payne  tariff  law  made 
no  change  in  the  tariff  on  lead  and  ore  and  base 
bullion,  but  an  alteration  in  the  section  as  to 
smelting  in  bond  deprived  the  refineries  of  the 
"exempt  load,"  whicn  formerly  was  a  valuable 


perqaiaite.  The  wioe  of  lead  In  New  York  and 
London  in  1908-9  by  months  is  shown  in  tba 
ftdkiwing  tahin  taken  from  the  Sngiauering  amd 
Mining  JtHumdl: 

l4UD 


IConth        New  York  London 

1»08  1«M     1»0»  190S  IWS 

January   3.601  4.176    4.025  14.469  IS.llS 

February   S.725  4.018   8.868  14.260  IS.fIt 

Uarch   8.8S8  S.986   3.835  18.976  18.438 

AprU  t.»9t  4.168   i.Wl  13.469  U.»7 

liar   4.ZH  4.287  4.m  U.H8  u.xa 

June   4.466  4.S50   4.m  U.600  11.081 

Julr   4.744  4.821    4.188  18.090  12.668 

August   4.S80  4.362    4.227  12.87S  12.478 

September   4.616  4.843    4.216  18.1Z6  12.781 

October   4.361  4.341   4.81S  18.376  13.176 

November   4.330  4.370    4.252  13.588  13.M7 

December   4,218  4.560   4.469  13.166  12.111 

Year   4.200  4.278  4.168  18.489  18.089 

New  York  and  St.  XjOUIs,  cents  per  pound. 
London,  pounds  steilbw  per  Ions  ton. 


LBATHEB.  Interest  In  the  American  leather 
industry  in  1909  centred  very  largely  on  the 
revision  of  the  tariff,  as  had  been  realized  in 
the  previona  year.  The  demand  for  free  hidei 
had  obtained  considerable  impetus  not  only  from 
oonfirmed  free  trade  advocates,  but  from  boot 
and  shoe  and  other  manufactniers  and  from 
those  who  feared  that  great  and  ooncentrated 
packing  interests  would  control  the  market.  By 
the  Dingley  law  the  schedule  of  rates  on  hidM 
was  put  at  15  per  cent,  ad  valoron  and  manu- 
factures of  leather  at  20  per  cent. 

As  a  result  of  an  active  propaganda  and  the 
sessions  of  the  Ways  and  Means  C<Hnmittee  In 
1908  enfl  1009,  the  Payne  Ull,  when  reported, 
put  hides  on  the  free  list.  The  Senate  restored 
them  to  the  dutiable  list,  imposing  a  duty  <A 
16  per  cent.  At  the  demand  of  President  Taft. 
who  refused  to  sign  the  bill  with  a  duty  on 
hides,  this  was  removed  and  the  bill  was  duly 
passed.  It  reduced  the  duty  on  manufactures 
of  leather,  but  not  to  a  point  where  any  violent 
objections  were  expressed  by  manufacturers. 
See  TAxm. 

During  the  year  there  waa  a  aeareity  of  hides 
and  skins  and  an  inflation  in  pries,  contributed 

Avmain  Puce  Btatbi  SELEcnom  Packkb  Aire 
GouNTBT  Hides 


II 


3  *  * 


^1 
n 


1909    ..16.60O   16.610   16.280   14.1«c   14.08o  18.1»e 

1908    ..18.43c    18.20O   11.42c   10.40e    10.S4e  9.19e 

1907    ..14.B6C   12.20c   18.12c   11.8Se   11.77c  10.88e 

Ramob  FOS  1000 
Low 

(Jan.) 

Maf«h   U.«   14.02    11.48    18.10   12.M  11,47 

Hlsh 

(Nov.)  (Nov.)  (Oct.) 

December    ..17.98    16.80   16.60   14.76    16.22  14.29 
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to  ill  put  by  speculation.  ThiM,  coupled  vith 
tariff  uncertainty,  in  the  early  mouths  of  the 
year,  made  the  American  leather  market  in  1809 
somewhat  unsettled.  In  the  previous  year 
hides  vere  at  their  lowest  value  in  January  and 
inoreaaed  progressively  during  the  year,  and  a 
similar  tendency  was  to  be  noted  during  1909, 
though  explained  rather  by  the  comparative 
scarcity  than  by  the  resumption  of  normal 
business  from  the  panic  conditions  of  1907. 

The  effect  of  the  tariff  reduction  on  hides  did 
not  produce  any  marked  lowering  of  prices. 
Feariug  a  withdrawal  of  foreign  hides  to  the 
United  States,  European  dealers  immediately 
raised  their  priees  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
year  foreign  hides  in  the  United  States  ruled 
at  prices  equal  to  or  higher  than  those  of  dki- 
mestio  kill.  In  fact  at  the  end  of  the  year  tiie 
bide  and  skin  markets  were  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  entire  world,  but  leather  men  in 
America  were  convinced  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  native  product  would  be  maintained  through 
superior  facilities  and  methods.  In '  England 
there  was  a  sbortaga  of  sole  leather  and  fears 
were  expressed  that  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  hides  of  the  wwld  coming  to  the  United 
States,  Europe  would  be  forceato  depend  upon 
that  country  for  manufactured  leather,  as  the 
American  product  was  being  Increasingly  used 
abroad. 

The  slaughter  of  cattle  and  sheep  at  markets 
for  the  years  ending  December  31,  is  indicated 
in  the  following  table.  The  totals  were  esti- 
mated at  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  doroestio 
supply  of  slaughtered  cattle. 


1909  1908 
Cattle      Bheep    Cattle  Sheep 

Chicago   1.6S2.120  S.EOl.lOS  1,688,870  8,187,817 

Kansas  Cltr  ..1,S3S,224  l,172,6e»  1.164,904  1.094.4S5 

Omaha   727,522  1,186.948     683,402  993,404 

St.  Louis    866.614    661.886    798.170  S69,78S 

SL  Joseph   8E6.08S     488,816    SB1.S19  448.248 

Sioux  City  ...  168.890  4S.S68  168,685  80,4S6 
Port  Worth...  478.878  91,719  468,869  69,264 
St.  Paul    181,40g    184,405    116.98B  186,264 

Total   1.71g,7«9  7.877.999  B,40(,144  «.4C4.644 

Oaln  over  1908  809,695  888,886 


Supply  or  Raw  Matebiax.  vob  1009. 
Imports,  PodEer  Take  off,  OooBtry  Hides,  taut 
CaUsUas  (estimated). 


Amounts  Values 

Imports  (December  e8t.).550,000,000*  8102,000,000 
Hides,     packers  (6,000,000 

head  at  60  lbs.)  360.000.000 

Hides,     country  (6,000,000 

head  at  SO  lbs.)  800,000.000 

Calfskins  (estimated)  


'Pounds. 


64,000,000 

86.000,000 
10,000,000 

8X08,000,000 


LKAVTTT,  JoHiT  McDoweix.  An  American 
educator  and  writer,  died  December  11,  1909. 
He  was  bom  in  Bteubenville,  Ohio,  in  1824,  and 
early  entered  the  legal  profession.  He  became 
later  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  had,  for  a  number  of  years  previous 
to  his  death,  been  connected  with  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  Lehigh  University,  and  of  St.  John's 
Collc^,  Ellicott  City,  Md.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Seminary,  Philadelphia. 
His  writings  Include  Reasons  for  Faith  in  the 
ifineteenth  Century,  and  other  religious  worics, 
and  a  number  of  poems. ' 

LEEWABS  ISIiAlTDS.  A  British  colony 
of  the  West  Indies,  made  up  of  the  five  presl- 
dencies  of  Antigua  (with  Barbuda  and 
Redonda),  St.  Christopher,  or  St  Kitts  (with 
Nevis  and  Anguilla).  Dominica,  Montserrat, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  (qq.  v.).  Capital,  St. 
John  (in  Antigua),  with  about  10,000  inhabi- 
tants. Total  area,  701  square  miles;  total 
population  (1901),  127,536.  Number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  schools  (1907-S),  26,314;  aver- 
age attendance,  12,222.  The  armed  police  force 
numbers  168.  Sugar,  molasses,  fruits,  and 
some  cotton  are  pTX)duced.  The  total  imports 
and  exports  for  1908-9  were  valued  at  £667,503 
and  £536,312  respectively,  against  £517,424 
and  £621,600  in  1007-8.  The  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure were,  in  1007-8,  £161,620  and  £134,- 
273  respectively;  in  1908-9,  £154,333  and  £146,- 
21«.  The  public  debt  stood  (1909)  at  £273,- 
650.  The  Governor  (1909,  Sir  Bickham  Sweet- 
Escott)  is  assisted  by  a  general  legislative 
council,  possessing  concurrent  I^slative  powers 
witii  the  local  le^sktures  in  eertaia  matters. 

JJSBlOrB  TTKXVBBSrrr.  An  institutioii 
of  higher  learning  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
founded  in  1860.  The  attendance  in  1908-0 
was  068,  and  the  teaching  force  numbered  67. 
There  were  125,000  books  in  the  library. 
Among  the  ^fts  received  during  the  year  was 
that  of  a  fully  equipped  engineering  laboratory 
to  be  used  for  testing  strength  of  materials, 
hydraulics,  cement  and  concrete  and  road 
materials,  from  John  Fritz,  the  veteran  iron- 
master  and  metallurgist.  The  building  is  in 
process  of  erection  and  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy in  the  spring  of  1910.  A  new  mining 
laboratory,  which  will  contain  a  complete  ore- 
dressing  plant,  with  accessory  assay  and  chem- 
ioal  laboratory  rooms  for  the  testing  of  gold, 
silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  other  metals,  was 
also  given  to  the  University.  A  sum  of  money 
was  given  in  1000  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  problems  of 
forestry  among  the  students  of  the  University 
and   the  people    in   the   vicinity.  Professor 
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Robert  W.  Hall,  head  of  the  department  of 
biology,  was  made  lecturer  on  forestry,  as  well. 
The  total  productive  funds  of  the  college  amount 
to  $1,178,000.  The  president  is  Heniy  B. 
Drinker,  LL.  D. 

UXBLIKO,  Ballt.  a  German  pianist, 
died  September  16,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Posen 
and  studied  music  and  the  piano  under  Bendel, 
Kullak  and  Wettzmann  in  Berlin.  He  made  a 
number  of  concert  tours  in  Germany  and  played 
\Hth  Thomas's  orchestra  in  the  United  States 
in  1875.  Subsequently  he  gave  many  recitals 
with  well-known  artists.  In  1864  he  studied 
for  a  time  under  the  direction  of  Liszt  at 
Weimar,  and  in  1888  founded  the  new  ctmservft- 
tor7  of  music  *t  Berlin. 

IXLA3n>  STANFOBD  JB.  UJMiVJfiH* 
81TT.  An  institution  of  higher  learning  at 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  founded  in  1887.  In  1909  there 
were  in  attendance  1600  students,  with  108  mem- 
bers in  the  faculty.  There  were  in  the  library 
127,229  volumes.  Among  the  additions  to  the 
faculty  were  the  appointments  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Bol- 
ton, formerly  of  the  University  of  Texas,  to  the 
professorahip  of  histoiT;  Dr.  E.  B.  Krehbiel, 
formerly  professor  of  htotory  in  Chicago  Unl- 
veraity,  to  the  associste  professorship  in  his- 
tory; and  Dr.  A.  W.  Meyer,  formerly  professor 
of  human  anatomy  at  Northwestern  University, 
to  the  professorship  at  Stanford  University. 
An  important  step  was  taken  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  A.  E.  Roth,  of  the  class  of  '09,  as 
student  adviser.  A  partial  student  control  of 
the  Internal  affairs  of  the  University  relating 
to  the  student  body  is  on  trial,  and  matters  of 
general  discipline  are  turned  over  to  the  student 
committee.  There  were  added  to  the  collections 
of  the  University  during  the  year  the  Arnold 
collection  of  fossils,  the  Towne  collection  of 
birds  end  tlie  important  collection  de  docu- 
ments  in^ditt  *«r  Phiatoire  de  France.  The 
total  productive  funds  of  the  University  amount 
to  about  $2S,000,000,  and  the  annual  income  to 
about  $860,000.  The  president  is  David  Stan- 
Jordan. 

LEICLT,  SAUinEL  CoiTBAD.  An  American 
naval  officer,  died  September  3,  1900.  He  was 
bom  in  North  Carolina  in  I8SS,  and  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  the  navy  from  that 
State  in  1869.  After  service  of  sevenal  years 
at  sea,  he  worked  on  the  Jtautieal  Almanac  in 
1880.  In  1886  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and 
in  1892  WAS  made  captain  and  commissioned 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  navy,  serving 
three  successive  terms.  He  was  Judge  Advo- 
cate at  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry.  In  1002 
he  was  retired  from  the  active  list,  but  con- 
tinued to  act  OS  Judge  Advocate  General  at  in- 
tervals until  1908,  when  he  ceased  to  perform 
active  duties. 

LEOPOLD  H.,  Kino  of  the  Belouns, 
DtTKB  OF  Saxe  and  Pbincs  OF  Saxe-Cobubo- 
GoTHA,  died  December  17,  1909.  He  was  born 
at  Brussels  on  April  9,  1835,  and  was  the  son 
of  King  Leopold  I.  and  of  his  second  wife, 
Louise,  Princess  of  Bourbon-Orl^ns,  the 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  Kinp  of  France. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Belgium  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  December  S,  186S.  The 
events  in  his  reign  which  will  give  it  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  history  of  the  world  are 
ooncempd  with  the  creation  of  the  Congo  State, 
originally  called  the  Congo  Free  State,  a  vast 
region  of  900,000  square  miles  in  the  heart  of 


Africa.  Leopold  launched  this  great  enterprise 
in  1876,  when  lie  suggested  the  founding  of  the 
Afrieaa  Internntlfmal  Association.  Henry  M. 
Stanley  was  sent  to  East  Africa  at  tlie  expense 
of  the  King,  and  when  in  1877  he  revealed  to 
Europe  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  Con^ 
Basin,  the  machinery  was  already  perfected  in 
Belgian  hands,  and  especially  of  the  King,  to 
assume  the  task.  The  other  great  European 
|>owers  looked  on  jealously,  and  their  very 
jealousy  rendered  them  impotent  to  interfere. 
The  adTuitages  d  Belgium,  a  country  of 
guaranteed  neutrality,  to  asauma  the  tutelage 
of  the  new  state,  which  was  to  be  kept  neutral 
and  free  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  were 
diplomatically  urged,  and  one  power  after  an- 
other gave  assent,  the  United  States  among  the 
last,  and  in  November,  1884,  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  assembled  to  perfect  the  plans  of 
lipoid.  By  act  of  this  Congress,  the  Free 
Rtate  was  erected  February  26,  188S,  and  then 
b^an  the  eoctraordinanr  history  of  headlong 
development,  consummate  exploitation  and  un- 
speakable cmel^,  whldi  has  continued  to  the 
present  time,  volumes  have  been  written,  as 
well  as  countless  articles  in  newspapers  and 
other  publications,  describing  the  horrors  which 
were  permitted  in  connection  with  Belgian  rule 
in  the  Congo  State.  Among  these  wag  the 
system  of  bondage,  known  as  the  collection  of 
taxes  in  kind,  which  exacted  so  much  of  the 
natives'  labor  that  they  starved  by  the  village- 
full  from  Inability  to  raise  food.  There  were 
stories  of  shooting,  fl<^ging,  mutilation  and 
other  forms  of  savagery  and,  allowing  discount 
for  exaggeration,  it  cannot  he  doubted  that  con- 
ditions  of  atrocity  existed  in  the  Congo  State 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  surpassed. 
To  what  extent  Leopold  himself  was  responsible 
for  these  abominations  cannot  be  known.  In 
his  rule  in  Belgium  he  was  known  as  a  humane 
man,  fiiir  and  Just  in  his  dealings  with  his  sub- 
jects. It  is  probable  that  the  increase  in  the 
profits  which  poured  in  npon  him  blinded  him 
to  the  measures  by  whlcn  these  profits  were 
obtained.  In  his  defense  he  urged  that  he  luid 
suppressed  the  real  slave  trade,  that  he  had 
opened  the  country  to  missionaries  of  alt  reli- 
gions, that  he  had  completed  works  for  sanita- 
tion and  education,  and  had  constructed  centres 
of  trade  and  means  of  transportation.  When 
the  scandal  became  too  open  and  the  protests 
from  London,  Washington,  and  other  capitals 
could  not  be  disregarded,  Leopold  promised  re- 
forms, but  these  were  not  forthcoming.  Active 
intervention  was  threatened  and  there  was 
danger  that  the  Congo  Protectorate  might  be 
lost,  not  only  to  the  King,  but  to  Bel^um. 
Leopold  then  saved  the  territory  for  his  coun- 
try by  an  agreement  between  the  Free  State 
and  the  Belgian  government,  made  in  1800, 
that  he  would  surrender  his  Congo  sovereignty 
in  November,  1907.  The  Belgian  Parliament 
held  him  strictly  to  this  agreement.  He  had 
attempted  to  hold  the  Crown  Domain  erected 
in  1901  and  comprising  about  one-ninth  of  the 
entire  Congo  territory,  but  this  the  Parliament 
compelled  him  to  surrender  and  also  to  con- 
cmle  the  reverfiion  at  his  death  of  the  properties 
in  Belgium  known  as  the  "  Fondation  de  la 
Couronne,"  and  hie  magnificent  villa  on  the 
Biviera.  This  deed  was  finally  consummated 
August  20.  1008,  hut  neither  Givat  Britain  nor 
the  United  States  had  given  assent  to  U  at  the 
end  of  1900,   See  Congo,  Bbxoian. 
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Leopold's  relations  vith  his  family  were, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  unhappy. 
He  married  on  August  22,,  1853,  Maria  Henri- 
etta, Princeas  Imperial  and'Archduchess  of  Aus- 
tria, but  for  many  years  previous  to  her  death 
they  lived  apart.  With  two  of  his  three 
daughters  he  was  for  many  years  on  .terms  of 
enmity.  The  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess 
Lonise,  married,  in  1875,  Prince  Philip  of  Saxe- 
CtAniTgt  a  nephew  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  after 
twenty  years  of  married  life  she  eloped  with  a 
young  lieutenant  of  tiie  Austrian  UhlaDS,  whom 
she  met  in  Vienna  at  the  house  of  her  sister 
Stephanie,  wife  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria. 
This  led  to  her  confinement  for  many  years  in 
an  insane  asylum,  and  when  she  was  finally  set 
at  liberty,  her  fathex  would  not  see  her.  His 
second  dau^ter,  Btephan!^  was  married  in 
1881  to  tiie  Archduke  Rudolf,  Crown  Prinoe  of 
Austria.  After  his  death  she  married  Count 
Lonyay,  against  the  wishes  of  her  father,  and 
he  refused  to  be  reconciled  to  the  marriage 
even  on  the  intercession  of  the  Pope,  and  she 
was  forbidden  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her 
mother,  who  died  in  1902.  Leopold's  only  son, 
Leopold  Fenlinand,  died  in  1860  when  nine  and 
one-half  years  of  age.  With  Clementina  his 
third  daughter,  he  was  on  better  terms,  but 
qoarreled  even  with  her. 

Leopold  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
profligate  of  modem  rulers,  and  his  notorious 
acts  were  a  constant  source  of  scandal,  not  only 
in  bis  youth,  but  his  old  ago.  His  capacity 
for  spending  money  was  extraordinary.  He  de- 
rived an  income  of  $660,000  a  year  from  the 
Belgian  people,  and  he  bad  Inherited  a  for- 
tune of  at  least  $6,000,000  from  his  father,  yet 
he  ms  aeensed  of  having  virtually  embezzled 
and  dissipated  the  dowry  of  his  wife  and  the 
fortune  of  his  sister,  Carlotta,  widow  of 
Ifojcimilian,  once  Emperor  of  Mexico,  who  has 
been  under  restraint  as  insane  ever  since  the 
execution  of  her  husband  in  Mexico.  The 
amount  of  this  estate  is  said  to  have  been  over 
$10,000,000. 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  frivolity  and  prodi- 

Sality,  the  King  was  always  a  wise  ruler,  and 
e  was  much  beloved  by  the  mass  of  his  people. 
He  developed  enormously  t^he  industries  of  Bel- 
glum,  investing  his  own  money  freely  in  them, 
and  he  was  always  most  scrupulous  in  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  his  power  as  a  constitu- 
tional monarch.  He  favored  advanced  ideas, 
such  as  old  age  pensions,  insurance  of  industrial 
workers  and  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor.  He  invested  much  money  also  in 
foreign  enterprises,  and  wias  one  of  the  largest 
holders  in  the  Canton-Hankow  Bailroad  In 
China,  which  was  sold  to  a  New  York  banking 
house  in  190S  for  $2,000,000.  He  was  also  a 
great  traveler  and  visiteid  in  his  youth  the 
Levant,  North  Africa  and  every  country  in 
Europe.  In  1902  he  projected  A  Tisit  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Siberia,  China  and  Japan,  hut 
abandoned  it  on  account  of  ill-health.  In  1903 
it  was  announced  that  be  intended  to  visit  the 
United  States  in  1004  to  attend  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  The  trip,  however,  was  abandoned 
without  any  explanation. 

Leopold  was  well  versed  in  history,  literature 
and  politics,  and  was  a  great  patron  of  art. 
His  collections  at  his  magnificent  home  at 
Laeken,  near  Brussels,  all  of  them  ancient  and 
modem  paintings,  were  of  the  most  magnificent 
description.   In  appearance  be  was  imposing. 


He  was  one  of  the  tallest  men  in  Europe,  with 
erect  figure,  well-formed  features,  and  a  square- 
cut  beard,  which  was  once  brown,  hut  for  many 
years  snow  white.  He  was  a  well-known  figure 
in  Paris  and  London,  And  at  many  of  the 
famous  watering  places  of  Europe. 

LEFBOST.  The  International  Conference 
on  Leprosy  was  held  in  Bergen,  Norway,  August 
16  to  10,  1009.  Delegates  from  most  dvilized 
countries  were  present,  and  the  status  of  the 
disease  throu^ont  the  world  was  discussed. 
Bergen  was  the  first  city  in  Norway  to  build  a 
hospital  for  lepers  (in  the  thirteenth  century), 
and  the  discovery  of  the  Bacillus  lepra  was 
made  by  Hansen,  a  native  of  this  city,  in  1872. 
The  ofilcial  statistics  of  the  Commission  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service  gave  the  number  of  lepers  in  1802 
as  278,  145  of  whom  were  bora  in  the  United 
States.  Of  this  number  only  72  lepers  were 
segregated.  At  present  the  number  is  approxi- 
mately 278.  In  his  report  of  the  status  of 
leprosy  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Dr.  Brincker- 
bofr,  of  the  Leprosy  Investigation  Station  at 
Molokai,  gave  statistics  which  indicate  that  in 
spite  of  the  system  of  segregation,  which  has 
been  in  operation  over  forty  years,  the  disease 
is  steadily  making  progress,  not  only  among 
the  native  population,  but  also  among  Uie  other 
races  on  the  Islands.  The  figures  available 
show  that  in  1876,  I.3S  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
native  population  were  lepers;  in  1900,  2.6  per 
cent,  were  thus  aUioted.  This  increase  is  ex- 
plained partly  by  the  more  rigid  segr^tion 
now  practiced,  hut  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
actual  increase  in  the  number  of  victims. 
While  Bwregation  is  practically  voluntary,  of- 
ficials of  the  law  are  required  to  report  sus- 
pected oases.  The  result  is  that  lepers  remain 
in  hiding  until  the  disease  Is  so  advanced  that 
concealment  becomes  Impossible.  This  period 
averages  nearly  four  years,  so  that  there  is 
abundant  opportunity  for  spreading  the  infec- 
tion. The  disease  occurs  more  frequently  in 
crowded  districts  than  in  the  country.  The  re- 
port indicates  also  that  leprosy  is  increasing 
among  European  and  Asiatic  immigrants.  The 
Japanese  and  Portuguese  furaish  a  considerable 
number  of  eases.  No  new  methods  of  speeiflo 
treatment  were  discovered  during  the  year. 

Treatment  by  nastin  injections,  of  which 
much  was  expected,  was  generally  condemned 
by  observers  in  several  countries.  Nastin  is 
obtained  as  a  neutral  grease  from  the  culture 
of  a  kind  of  streptothrix  (etreptothrix 
leproides),  and  is  apparently  identical  with  the 
neutral  fat  obtained  from  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
Pure  nastin  has  the  quality  of  producing  in 
some  lepers  a  reaction  varying  In  severity  from 
very  slighf  to  very  dangerous  symptoms.  The 
nastin  treatment  has  to  be  continued  for  a  year, 
intermittently.  The  injections  are  painful,  and 
while  some  patients  are  apparency  benefited  for 
a  time,  others  are  made  much  worse.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  leprosy  is  transmitted  hy 
insects  was  investigated  by  the  Danish-French 
Leprosy  Expedition.  Experiments  were  made 
on  fifty  lepers  in  the  Danish  West  Indies. 
Their  findings  indicate  that  biting  insects  are 
not  concerned.  At  the  leper  settlemoit  at 
Molokai  eucalyptus  baths  have  been  nsed  for 
two  years,  and  Hollmann  states  that  under  this 
form  of  treatment  the  skin  becomes  very  soft 
and  pliable,  the  leonine  facies  less  marked, 
there  is  an  improvement  in  neurotic  painSr 
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aleen*  erodont  ud  abimdoni  of  the  skin  and  its  iBterfereiiee  with  the  Kin  tribe  In  their 

muoont  membranee  are  healed,  and  the  leprous  trade,  which  wai  oontrary  to  Um  Liberian  port 

ferer   Is   decidedly   decreased.   Two   hundred  of  entry  laws.   The  frontier  foros,  which  Aad 

and  serenty-fire  patients  have  been  treated,  been  demanded  by  France  for  policing  the 

with  the  result  that  the  death  rate  in  the  leper  French  and  Liberian  frontier,  was  organized 

settlement  has  been  less  than  5  per  cent.,  of  under  a  British  oflfioer.   He  raised  a  foroe  ol 

which  less  than  2  per  cent,  was  due  to  leprosy.  200  men,  of  whom  seven^  came  from  the  Sierra 

It  is  believed  that  patients  in  the  early  stages  Leone  police.   This  force,  however,  was  an  ob- 

of  the  disease  might  possibly  be  cured.  ject  of  suspicion  to  Siberians,  as  its  equipment 

LESOY,   Jauis  a.   An  American   pnblle  waa  British.  The  payment  of  the  troofw  feU 

ofBcial  and  writer,  died  March  2.  IfiOB.   He  was  Into  arrears,  and  the  British  ofBoer  in  eom- 

bom  la  1876,  sradnated  from  the  University  of  mand  complained,  and  on  February  11  informed 

Michigan  in  1890,  and  engaged  In  journalism  t)w  Boremment  that  unless  the  arrears  were 

and  teaching  until  1808,  when  he  was  appointed  paid  ne  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  action 

to  a  place  on  the  Philippine  Commission.   He  of  his  men.   At  that  time  a  British  ^^boat 

remained   there  until   1902,   when    ill-health  happened  to  be  in  the  harbor,  and  a  panic  arose 

obliged  him  to  resign,  and  Iw  became  Consul  at  among  the  Liberians  at  the  imagined  threat  of 

Durango,  Mexico.    He  accompanied  Mr.  Taft  British  aggression.   The  militia  was  called  out 

on  his  tour  around  the  world  in  1900.   He  and  the  members  of  the  Congress  met  under 

wrote  PhiUpjrine  h^e  •»  Toica  and  Country*  arms.   The  trouble,  however,  was  eoon  settled 

and  was  engaged  on  a  longer  work  m  the  after  a  eonference  of  the  foreign  representatives 

Philippines  atiiis  death.  and  the  foroe  was  disbanded.  In  1808  the  in- 

XIBXBZA.  An  indepoident  nMro  repnblie  terrention  of  the  American  government  had 
OK  the  western  ooast  of  Afriea.  Coast  line,  been  discussed  between  Sir  Edward  Qrey  and 
about  860  miles;  estimated  area,  36,000  equare  the  United  States  Ambassador,  the  letter  in- 
miles;  estimated  population,  1,600,000,  Ineiud-  quiring  by  what  means  his  government  could 
ing  about  10,000  Americo-Liberians.  Capital,  best  coOperate.  The  former  advised  judiciary 
Monrovia,  6000  inhabitants.  There  are  govern-  reform  and  the  appointment  of  a  financial  ad- 
ment  and  mission  scbooU.  There  are  extensive  yiwr.  He  hsd  also  urged  the  United  SUtes  to 
and  valuable  forests  in  the  interior,  and  much  induce  the  Liberian  govCTiiment  to  act  on  the 
mineral  wealth  exists,  some  of  which  is  being  »dTOe  irf  foreipters  In  the  financial  admlnis- 
pnspeeted  by  the  Liberian  Development  Char-  tMtion,  the  main  difiiculty  being,  in  his  opinion, 
teredCompany-  Th«  development  of  the  conn-  *»"  inefficiency  of  the  Liberian  government  in 
try  is  hindered  by  laws  prohibiting  the  owner-  mansgement  of  lU  own  affairs.  He  msde 
ship  of  real  estate  by  foreigners,  by  bad  roads,  »t  clear  that  American  cooperation  was  wel- 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  interior,  the  bsck-  Three  commiMioners  were  sent  out  by 
ward  state  of  the  inhabitents,  and  the  limited  the  United  States  in  April  to  report  on  the 
porta  of  entry.  Imports  and  exports  in  1908  condition  of  affairs.  No  official  report  had  sp- 
Vere  valued  at  £240,000  and  £182.708,  respec-  P«i«4  **  «>•  close  ^  the  year,  but  one  of  Uia 
tively,  against  £113,843  and  £111,398  in  1907.  «ommisrioner8  in  a  narrative  of  the  visit  do- 
Palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  coffee,  rubber,  and  clared  the  chief  problem  to  be  toe  control  of 
piassava  flb^  are  the  chief  exports.  There  are  '^e  native  tnbes  and  their  assimilation  to  the 
M  railways,  and  few  roads  properly  KHsalled.  ^J.  <>'  Liberisn  oitisenship.  Immen«»  diffi- 
The  revenue  in  1008  amonnt^  to  £83,000  ou'ties  are  presented  by  the  question  of  trans- 
(enstoms  £77,000)  •.  no  estimates  are  given  for  porUtion,  owing  to  the  densi^  of  the  African 
axpeaditnre.  In  1906  the  revenue  and  expendl-  Process  is  also  retarded  by  ignorance 
tufTwere  £47,000  and  £69,760  respectively.  oountnr'B  natural  resources  and  of  the 
Total  oulatanding  debt  at  end  of  1908,  £189,-  exploiting  and  conserving  them. 
007.  The  executive  authority  rests  with  a  LIBKAST  ASSOCIATION,  AMEBiaav.  A 
president  and  a  council  of  six;  the  legislative  society  with  a  membership  of  nearly  2000,  or- 
power  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses.  Presl-  ganlzed  to  develop  the  public  library  in  its 
dent,  1009,  Arthur  Barolay,  reelected,  1807.  In  bearing  on  American  education  and  Inr  eodpera- 
April,  1900,  atM  United  States  government  tion  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  library  ad- 
sent  out  a  committee  of  three  to  Investigate  ministration.  It  waa  established  In  Phlladel- 
eondttions  in  the  republic.  phia  in  1876,  and  incorporated  under  the  laws 

Military  service  is  obligatory  for  every  citizen  of  Massachusetts  in  1879.   The  31st  annual 

between  16  and  60  able  to  carry  arms  in  time  meeting  was  held  at  Brrtton  Woods,  K.  H., 

of  war.   The  organized  militia  and  police  con-  June  28  to  July  3,  1909.   There  was  an  attend- 

stahulary  comprise  about  2000  men  divided  into  ance  of  620.    In  addition  to  the  regular  eom- 

Ave  regiments  and  two  brigades.   This  is  under  mittee  reports,  the  principal  topics  discussed 

European  officera  were:    Coordination  or  Methods  in  OoOperation; 

HiSTomr.   For  some  years  Liberia  has  been  a  Library   Co^Irdination ;   The  School   and  the 

■onree  of  anxiety  to  the  Powers  that  controlled  Library;    Storage   Libraries;    and  Reservoir 

adjacent  territories,  namely,  France  and  Great  Libraries.   This  conference  was  an  unusually  fm- 

Britain,  and  President  Barclay  went  to  Europe  portant  one,  ae  the  constitution  of  the  Asso- 

to  eonsult  with  the  authorities  as  to  plans  of  im-  elation  was  revised  and  it  was  decided  to  re* 

provement.    The  result  of  this  was  the  appoint-  move  the  Association  headquarters  from  Boston 

ment  of  European  customs  offirprs  and  the  com-  to   1   Washington   Street,   Chicago.   The  new 

missioning  of  a  gunboat  to  patrol  the  coaat,  headquarters  will  be  the  distributing  centre  for 

and  also  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for  a  frontier  all   the  American   Library  AsBociation  publi- 

foree.   These  measures  were  approved  by  Great  cations,  and  it  will  serve  as  a  bureau  of  in- 

Britain,  France  and  the  United  States.   The  formation  concerning  library  work  in  the  United 

effect  of  the  changes  In  the  customs  department  States.   It  will  be  the  meeting  place  of  the 

was  an  increase  of  the  revenue  which  enabled  Kxecutive  Board  of  the  Association,  the  Pub- 

tlie  government  to  pay  a  portion  of  its  debts.  HRhing  Board,  and  of  the  different  sections  of 

The  gunboat,  however,  caused  some  trouble  by  the  A.  L,  A.   Publications  of  value  to  librarians 
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will  be  on  file  for  the  use  of  library  workers 
and  others.  The  Association  bas  been  inatru- 
mental  in  establishing  libraiy  organizationB  in 
thirty-nine  States  besides  many  local  library 
clubs  In  cities  and  districts.  Four  sections  are 
maintained :  Cataloguing,  library  work  with 
children,  college  and  reference,  and  trustees. 
The  Association  has  affiliated  with  it  the  three 
national  organizations  of  kindred  purpose:  The 
Kational  Association  of  State  Libraries,  the 
League  of  Library  Commissions,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Law  Libraries.  These  hold 
■eparate  sessions  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  larger  Dody. 
The  most  important  activity  of  the  Assodation 
is  the  Publishing  B<Mirdj  which  operates  under 
the  gift  of  $100,000  made  in  1002  by  Andrew 
Carnegie.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  indexes,  of  bibliogrAphies, 
reference  helps  and  literature  for  the  promotion 
of  libranr  extension  and  the  selection  of  books. 
It  published  in  1B02  an  important  bibliography 
of  American  history,  and  in  1904  prepaied  the 
A.  L.  A.  Catalogue,  a  guide  to  oUssiflcatlon, 
cataloguing  and  book  selection,  published  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  first  distributed 
at  the  International  Library  Conference  held  in 
connection  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion. In  1008  work  was  started  on  a  supple- 
ment to  this  catalogue  to  cover  the  years  1904 
to  1909  Inclusive.  Its  officers  for  1910  are  as 
follows:  President,  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  Pnblie 
Library,  Cincinnati;  First  Viee-Presiaent,  Jamea 
I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  New  York  State  Ubrary,  Albany^ 
N.  ¥.;  Second  Vice-President,  Alice  8.  Tyler, 
Iowa  Library  Commission,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Secretary  and  Executive  Officer,  Chalmers  Had- 
ley,  1  Washington  Street  Chicago. 

LIBRABY  07  C0NOBJE8S.  A  national  in- 
stitution open  to  the  public  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  founded  in  1800.  It  occupies  what  is  prob- 
ably the  moBt  magnificent  and  well  equipped 
library  building  in  the  world,  constructed  in 
1897  at  a  cost  of  over  six  million  dollars,  in 
1909  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  in 
the  library  1,702,68S  books,  111,343  maiw  and 
charts,  501,293  volumes  and  pieces  of  music  and 
303,036  prints.  There  were. In  addition  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts  concerning  which  a 
numerical  statement  is  not  possible.  The  ac- 
cessions to  the  library  in  printed  books  and 
pamphlets  during  the  year  were  167,077 
volumes.  The  most  important  gift  of  printed 
material  received  during  the  year  was  a  set  of 
the  great  Chinese  Encyclopedia  (The  Tu  Shu 
Tsl  Cheng) ,  comprising  over  5000  Chinese 
volumes.  This  was  brought  to  Washington  by 
the  special  ambassador  charged  with  the  ae- 
knowledgments  of  China  to  the  United  States 
for  the  return  of  the  Boxer  indemnity.  The 
collection  of  Chinese  literature  in  the  library 
-  now  numbers  over  10,000  volumes.  Among  the 
gifts  of  individual  merit  having  special  inter- 
est were  over  100  printed  volumes  from  the 
library  of  George  Bancroft,  presented  by  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis.  The  only  collections  |mr- 
chased  during  the  year  were  one  of  African 
linguistics,  about  6000  pieces,  from  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  Eames,  and  one  of  early  English  plays  of 
about  2000  pieces.  Among  indiviclual  items  of 
importance  were,  however,  seta  of  linguistic 
publications  of  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
and  the  great  edition  of  101  volumes  of  the 
sacred  books  of  Tibet,  secured  through  Mr. 
Bockhill,  United  States  Minister  to  China. 
Many  valuable  accessions  were  made  during  the 


year  in  the  department  of  manuscripts,  includ- 
ing many  documents  relating  to  the  Revolution 
and  to  the  Individual  States.  Many  manu- 
scripts were  also  added  dealing  with  persons 
living  in  the  early  history  of  the  country.  On 
January  I.  1909,  Worthington  C.  Ford,  the 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Manuscripts,  re- 
signed his  position  to  become  editor  for  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Oaillard  Hunt,  who  had  served  for 
twenty-one  years  in  tlie  Department  of  State  as 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Citizenship.  The  pre- 
paration of  additional  calendars  of  the  manu- 
script collections  was  continued  during  the  year 
and  the  calendar  of  the  Andrew  Johnson  papers 
was  about  completed.  The  calendar  of  military 
correspondence  of  George  Washington  during 
the  Revolution  will  be  ready  for  publication 
before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1910.  Cal- 
endars of  the  Van  Buren,  Jackson  and  John 
Fitdi  papers,  and  of  the  Jefferson  accessions 
are  In  progress.  The  calendar  of  the  New 
Mexico  papers  now  covers  from  the  year  1621 
to  1806,  The  editing  of  the  work  of  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Continental  Congress  was  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Ford  for  many  years,  and  is  continued 
by  his  successor.  Appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1910  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of 
the  library  amounted  to  9686461.  Visitors  to 
the  library  during  the  year  numbered  833,280 
or  a  daily  average  of  2296. 

UOHTEOirSBS.  The  chief  problem  of 
1909,  as  in  previous  years,  was  to  find  a  satis- 
factory form  of  illumination  for  the  lights  of 
the  more  important  lighthouses.  The  great 
reUability  of  oil  had  been  demonstrated,  and 
after  a  number  of  years'  experiments,  the  United 
States  Lightlmuse  authorities  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  vaporizing  the  oil  and  using  it  to 
heat  incandescent  mantles  of  refractory 
materials,  was  the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal method.  Various  systems  had  been  tried 
and  it  was  found  that  the  power  of  the  various 
lamps  was  greatly  increased,  and  by  1909  it 
waa  thought  that  apparatus  had  been  developed 
to  ft  point  where  it  would  meet  all  requirements 
and  lamps  were  being  built  and  Issued  at  the 
shops  of  the  Lighthouse  Establishment.  In 
Europe,  the  advantages  of  incandescent  oil 
vapor  had  been  realized  even  longer,  and  very 
satisfactory  apparatus  waa  in  use.  The  great 
light  on  Helgoland  Island  still  stood  in  1900, 
not  only  as  the  most  powerful  light  in  Ger- 
many, but  In  the  world,  and  its  40-million 
candle-lighting  power  was  not  rivaled  by  any 
new  lighUiouse  built  in  that  year.  It  is  an 
electrio  installation  with  three  revolving  search- 
lights and  an  emergency  light  capable  m  revolv- 
ing three  times  as  fast  as  the  cluster  that  can 
be  employed  In  case  of  the  failure  of  the  latter. 

In  1909  the  United  States  government  had 
under  construction  a  new  lighthouse  at  White 
Shoal,  at  the  extreme  northern  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  in  open  water,  20  miles  west  of 
OM  Mackinac  Point  in  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
14  miles  from  the  nearest  land  on  the  UOTth, 
and  18}  miles  from  land  on  the  south.  This 
location  waa  formerly  marked  by  a  lightship 
anchored  over  the  shcwl,  and  is  one  exposed  to 
the  face  of  storms  from  any  quarter.  It  is 
also  near  the  route  of  all  traffic  through  the 
straits.  It  was  tnerefore  deemed  desirable  to 
install  a  permanent  light  which  was  to  be  a 
circular  tower  of  steel  erected  on  a  skeleton 
frame  with  a  light  126  ft.  above  the  lake  level. 

A  ateel  tower  lighthouse  of  great  strength. 
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and  Btability  was  completed  during  the  year  by  

the  Cuban  government  at  Cayo  Caiman  Grande,  Unllghted  alcta: 

Cuba.   It  coDBists  of  an  oetagonal  pyramidat  FoK-sf«nai8,  steam,  ete   228 

skeleton  tower  115  feet  Sn  height,  Burmounted  Fog-slsnals,  clockwork    20S 

by  a  lantern  and  watehroom  which  are  con-  guhm^ne°«lmiii  

nee  ted  by  a  BpeciiU  itairway  in  a  cylindrical  whlBtUng  bu!^iT..V.'.V.'.V.'.'.'."."i!!!i!!ll!!  9i 

steel  shell,  with  the  keeper's  apartment  below.  Bell  buoys   169 

The  tower  has  a  base  about  66i  feet  in  diameter  Other  buojv   •■•  t.760 

and  the  columns  are  seated  on  concrete  pedestals  Total                                             .       7  WC 

built  into  excavations  in  the  solid  rock,  very  — I — 

firmly  bolted  to  the  rock  itself,  the  entire  struc-     Orand  total   I1,E8| 

ture  having  been  planned  with  reference  to  the   

great  wind  and  water  preBMire  to  which  It  ii  TTTTT»w#TBft-«T  tw,.„  ii„  „    ™«     &  ri^-^ 

fikely  to  be  exposed.  ULIElfCTOK,  DwiJar  Baron  -ron    A  Gct- 

A^WTLBNE  Btots.   The  opening  of  the  Am-  "^™'«t  "'^P?^*',!^?  S.I 

broBe  Channel  In  New  Yori^HSor,  to  com-  I?*™       ^f'J"  '^P^J^Sn 

mercial  um.  nresentpd  an  intPFMitintf  tirnW-m  PruBBian  army  in  the  campaigns  of  1866,  1870 


on«7yl7nf  buoys t"h1  rrf-'l         which  he"            ^m^f  ^ 

channefiB  to  be 'used  by  night  «s  well  as  by  to  liteMtnre.    Liliencron  was  one  of  the 

day,  and  apparatus  was"^ ordered  from  several  influential   of   t^e" Young  Germin- 

mifkerB.  for  Smpetitive  test,  in  order  that  the  SHS"?"*,,*"^  7"  *  ".fi'V"'    J  ^ 

best  system  couirbe  aaeerUined  by  experience.  ^"'S'*'  Y  » r   Ti,  « 

The  Lighthouse  Board  placed  at  the  Entrance  **'!^''*""''%V^PV   ^1?  J^^S  2 

to  the  channel  on  Decemfcr  1.  1908.  light  vessel  "«ierne»  Leben.     He  had  great  «nfl«ence 

No.  87,  a  full  powered  steamer  of  488  tons,  ?ver  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  new  school 

in  which  the  mhst  modern  type  of  apparatu^  Germany    He  was  better  known,  perhaps,  as 

was  installed.    It  was  propos^  to  increase  the  *  » 

intensity  of  the  light  by  Se  installation  of  a  ^^"d^^  'fSL^I^^I'^Z'^SS^^ 

lens  similar  to  that  used  Sn  lighthouses.  '  ^     ^^//on*.    ^J?  in^i\' 

OBOARlZAnoH    OP   LiQHTHOUSE    ESTABLISH-  and  the  Xriep«,oi>eHen  (1896;  4th  ed  1902). 

HBHT8.   The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Ubor  ^/  T™?  *^'***n'*T'-/  ^* 

In  his  annual  report 'for  1009  drew  attention  "^U^'i  ?"  ^^"^  ^"'m?" 

tothenatteroftWreorganisaUon  of  the  Light-  P^"'^^'^*.!.""? 

house  Establishment,  which  under  the  De^rt-  ^{^''^.J^        fe'''^         f*'^?""'  °^ 

ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  charged  With  ,                                   narratives  were  power- 

the  supervision  and  maintenance  of  the  lights  they  were  marred  by  Bome  affectation 

and  other  aids  to  navigation  on  the  navi^ble  Sf-^^w™*?^?"  were  frequently  erotic, 

waters  of  the  United   States.    Attention  was  ^»  .Jf"*  JP^!™  ffSia.'^''^"*,?"*' 

called  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  executive  ,  iS!t*  *^®??^. 

head  to  the  Lighthouse  Establishment,  and  that  ^i^"?  LJ^****                  ^^'^^^  * 

the  aerrioe  waa  divided  between  representatives  ^***"  (1908). 

of  the  army  and  navy,  the  former  serving  as  LUXETf  Gbobqe  LEaTBirs.   An  American 

engineers  and  the  latter  as  inspectors.  The  public  ofRctal,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  died 
Secretary  suggested  that  this  divided  responsi-  April  21,  1009.  He  was  bom  in  Oxford,  tSaas^ 
bility,  with  expense  for  aeparate  tenders,  be  in  1869.  His  education  waB  obtained  in  the 
obviated  by  placing  an  entire  district  in  charge  public  schools  and  in  a  technical  school  in 
of  one  officer  inntead  of  two.  It  was  recom-  Worcester,  Mass.  He  engaged  in  business  and 
mended  by  the  Lighthouse  Board  that  the  six-  beoame  partner  in  the  firm  of  Lilley,  Swift 
teen  existing  districts  should  be  increased  by  &.  Co..  of  Waterbury.  Conn.  In  1900  he  was 
three,  in  order  to  nuke  aeparate  districts  of  elected  to  the  State  LeglslatUTe,  and  in  1903  to 
Porto  Rico  and  Gnantanamo,  Cuba;  the  Terri-  Congress,  where  he  served  until  1908.  He  be- 
tory  of  Hawaii,  and  other  I^ciflc  IsIlindB;  and  came  conspicuous  in  February  of  that  year  by 
Alaska.  charges  made  by  him  that  there  had  been  gross 
There  were  in  1909  the  following  aids  to  corruption  in  the  procuring  of  contracts  by  the 
navigation  under  the  control  of  ue  United  Electric  Boat  Co.,  for  submarine  boats  for  the 
States  Lighthouse  Estahlishment;  navy.  A  Congressional  inquiry  found  these 
  charges  baseless,  and  Mr.  Lilley  was  forced  to 

Character-Llshted  aids:  J''*"*"^  P  J"*"  "l^,  ^^'"^       ?f  '° 

First-order  Urhts                                              69  ^■"^J^P^'  m?* 

Second-order  lights   !                   20  of  the  House.    In  November,  1908,  Mr.  Lilley 

Third-order  lights   I.. 7S  was  elected  Governor  of  Connecticut.  Charges 

Thrce-and-a-half-order  llgliU                         ,1?  of  corrupt  practices  were  brought  against  him, 

F?fth-order                                             147  the  law  under  which  they  were  made  was 

Sixth-order  UghtB  .!.'.'.'.'."!."!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!      90  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  State  courts. 

Lens-lantern  llKhts                                        464  He  refused  to  resign  his  Beat  in  the  House  of 

neflfctor"MgWs                                            1}  Repr«»entatives,  and  on  his  inangaration  it  was 

PoRt-lnntcrn  lights                                         2.333  declared  vacant. 

M^fn^i'f^%nt  i.ghui  :::::::::::::^     I  ^ 

Light  vessels                                                           63  ^BIES  AND  AhNIVEBSABIES. 

J,'*'*?.  t*I?'A,][SL'^                                     15  LIinJSAT,  Thomas  Boiro.   An  American 

Gas-llghtea  buoys    94  jjed  July  22.  1009.    He  was  bom  in 

Total                                                  8,926  New  York  City  In  18S3,  and  was  educated  at 
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the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Wealeyon 
UniverBity,  graduating  from  the  latter  Institu- 
tion in  1874.  From  1874  to  1877  he  studied  in 
Germany,  and  in  1878  was  chosen  assistant  pro* 
fesBor  of  Latin  and  Sanslcrit  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Be  became  full  professor  in  these 
branches  in  1884,  retaining  this  chair  until  his 
death.  Ee  edited  Cornelius  Nepos,  Juvenal  and 
Catullus,  and  contributed  to  Warner's  Library 
of  the  World'9  Beat  lAterttture.  He  wrote  also 
The  Place  of  the  Ctaa^ce  w  the  Modem  Ourrio' 
ttlum  (1001). 

Lnn>SAT,  WmjaK.  An  American  statea- 
man,  formerly  United  States  Senator  from 
Kentuelcy,  died  October  15,  1900.  He  was  bom 
in  Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  in  1835,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  Lexington,  Va.  Fol- 
lowing bis  graduation  he  entered  the  law  office 
of  Judge  John  W.  Breclcenridge,  where  he 
studied  for  four  years.  In  1856  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  Clinton.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  served  throughout  the  war  and  took 
part  in  many  important  engagements.  At  its 
close  he  was  paroled  and  again  took  up  the 
practice  of  law.  He  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1867,  and  in  1870  was  elected  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  office  he  held 
until  1878,  serving  for  the  last  two  years  as 
Chief  Justice.  After  his  retirement  from  the 
bench  he  spent  considerable  time  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Lindsay,  Kremer,  Kalish  ft  Palmer.  His 
work  as  a  judge  was  of  the  highest  order  and 
he  made  many  important  decisions  during  the 
term  of  his  office.  In  1889  he  was  elected  to 
the  Kentuelcy  State  Senate,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  a  member  at  large  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  He  was 
appointed  United  States  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  John  G. 
Carlisle  in  1803,  and  a  year  later  was  elected 
for  the  full  term,  serving  until  1001.  He  was 
a  sound-money  Democrat  and  was,  in  1806, 
asked  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature  to  resign. 
This  he  refused  to  do  in  a  scathing  reply  in 
which  he  said  that  he  represented  the  people 
of  the  State  and  not  any  faction  or  any  political 
party.  He  was  defeated  for  reflection  to  the 
Senate.  Senator  Lindsay  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  And  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  ABsOciation 
and  the  Bar  Association  of  New  Yortc 

LIQTTH)  CBYSTAX.   See  Chemibtbt. 

LIQUORS,  Fbbuemted  AifD  Distilled. 
These  products  are  classed  under  four  general 
heads;  (1)  wines,  (2)  malt  liquors,  (3)  dis- 
tilled liquors,  and  (4)  liqueurs  or  cordials. 

Wines 

The  table  in  next  column  gives  the  estimated 
production  of  wine  in  the  world  for  1906  and 
1007,  the  latest  statistics. 

The  estimates  for  11)08  show  a  slight  decrease 


in  France  and  Italy  and  a  slight  increase  In 
Spain:    France  producing  60,645,266  and  Italy 

51,748,760  hectolitres. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation as  to  t)ie  actual  production  of  wines 
in  the  United  States,  as  they  are  under  no 
supervision  by  the  government.  The  following 
table  shows  approximately  the  production  of 
dry  wines  in  the  State  of  California  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  Wobld  Pboduotion  of  Wise,  1D06  ahd 
1007 

(Estimate  of  the  Moniteur  Finteole) 


Country.                      isos  1907 

Hectolitres  Hectotltrea 

France   62,079,050  66,070,271 

Corsica                                    146,000  252,076 

Algeria                                  «,905,720  8,601,228 

TunU                                      230.000  800,000 

Italy   29,788,000  53,902.607 

Spain   18.600,000  18,384,000 

Portugal  8,900,000  4,500.000 

Azores,  Canaries  and  Bla- 

delra                                    110,000  IBO.OOO 

Austria                                  8,100.000  8,600.000 

Hungary                                   2,806.000  8,100.000 

Germany                               2,150.000  1,900,000 

Russia                                      2,100.000  2,600,000 

Switzerland                            1,200,000  900,000 

Luxembourg                                120,000  105,000 

Turkey  and  Cyprus               1.700,000  1,500.000 

Greece                                     900,000  1,225.000 

Bul^rla                                1,900,000  2,100,000 

Servla                                         600.000  650,000 

Rumania                                2,600,000  2.600.000 

United  States                        1,400.000  1,600,000 

Mexico                                      18.000  16.000 

Argentine  Republic                1.600,000  1,300.000 

Chile                                     2,600,000  2,000,000 

Peru                                          98,000  95,000 

Brazil                                          226,000  820,000 

ITruguay                                   92,000  90,000 

Bolivia                                      26,000  25,000 

Australia                                 266,000  270.000 

Cape  of  GkMd  Hope                 190.000  196.000 

Persia   18,000 

1  hectolitre  equals  16.41705  BaU<»u. 


Dry  wines  produced  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Gallons. 

IMO    18.762.958 

1901    27,000.000 

1902    27,000.000 

1903    21,900.000 

1904    15,590.000 

1906    19.500,000 

1906    24.600.000 

1907    2R.OO0.OO0 

1908    22,500,000 

1909   23,000.000 


The  production,  however,  of  fortified  sweet 
wines  being  under  the  regulation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  can  be  very  exactly  deter* 
mined.  The  following  table  shows  the  produc- 
tion of  fortified  sweet  wines  in  the  four  States 
producing  the  largest  amounts,  and  the  total 
production  for  the  United  States  for  the  yeara 
1008  and  1000. 


Tax  gallons  of  brandy  used 

1908  1909 

California                              4,233,977  8,678,377 

Hawaii                                       3,708  4.764 

New  Tork                              136,387  129,463 

North  Carolina                            6,667  1.354 

Total  production  for  U.  S.  4,380,016  3,814,129 


_  .         Wine  Kallons  fortified 
Before  fortification  After  fortification 


1908 
14,067,110 
14,996 
471,298 
49.126 


1909 
1^235, 306 
21.058 
465,261 
12.600 


1908 
16,491,168 
17.222 
647.4K8 
52.609 


14,601,976       12,734,898  17,119,261 


1909 
14,368.026 
24,176 
639.607 
13.248 

14,946,871 
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This  table  shows  a  very  appreciable  deereftse 
in  production  during  the  year  1000,  principally 
in  California,  and  also  that  very  little  advan- 
tage ia  taken  of  the  sweet  wine  law  outside  of 
the  States  of  California  and  New  York. 

Malt  Liquobs.  The  j>roduction  of  fermented 
malt  liquors  in  the  United  States  was  56,303,- 
497  barrels  during  the  year  1000,  as  asailist 
58,747,680  in  1008.  and  58,646,111  barrels  in 
1907.  This  decrease  of  2,444,183  the  past  year, 
was  largely  due,  in  all  probability,  to  tbe 
temperance  laws  which  went  into  effect  In 
various  States. 

In  Great  Britain  the  consumption  of  beer 
during  lf)00  was  32,751,733  barrets,  as  against 
33,850,186  barrels  the  previous  year. 

Distilled  Liquobs.  The  stati  sties  of  tbe 
production  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  United 
States  showed  an  increase  for  the  year  1009. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  shows  136,287,731  tax  gallons  in  1000, 
as  af^inst  120,660.202  tax  gallons  for  1008, 
but,  in  Bpit«  of  this  increase  of  production, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  opirits  tax  paid,  116,- 
285,316  gallons  being  withdrawn  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  against  110,703,694  gallons  in  1008,  in- 
dicating that  larger  amounts  are  being  stored 
for  maturing. 

Tbe  etfect  of  itie  new  regulations  of  tba 
Bnreau  of  Internal  Revenue  as  to  the  marking 
of  distilled  spirits  in  eomplianee  with  the  Pure 
Food  Law,  is  shown  in  the  table  below, 
which  indicates  a  remarkable  change  in  the  kind 
of  spirits  produced  during  tbe  past  year. 

Tab  increase  In  production  of  whidcey  from 


It  also  shows  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  in  production  in  the  last  ten  years, 
falling  from  63,437,884  gallons  in  1890  to  49,- 
520,602  during  the  year  1900.  This  decrease  in 
production,  however,  has  been  almost  entire^ 
ID  Scotch  spirits,  falling  from  35,769,114  gal- 
lons in  1800  to  24,407,727  in  1900.  During  tbe 
past  ten  years  the  amount  of  spirits  oonsnmed 
In  Great  Britain  has  decreasea  steadily  from 
1.05  proof  gallons  per  capita  in  1800  to  0.87  in 
1000. 

During  the  year  1009,  the  controversies  aris- 
ing under  the  food  laws,  as  to  the  proper  label- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  distilled  spirits,  have  con- 
tinued with  unabated  r.eai.  The  English  Com- 
mission continued  its  laoors,  giving  hearings  aa 
to  the  proper  labaltng  of  all  kinds  of  distilled 
spirits,  and,  after  long  deliberation,  eonehided 
that  whi^ey  wm  made  from  griin,  that  Imndy 
was  made  from  grapes,  that  Notch  whiskey  m 
made  ta  Scotland,  and  that  Irish  whiskey 
was  made  in  Ireland;  that  the  distillers  did  not 
deceive  the  wholesaler,  but  that  the  consumer 
was  often  deceived,  but  the  diffteulties  of  pro- 
tecting him  were  so  great  that  it  wa>  not  worth 
the  trouble.  Tlw  outcome  of  thia  oommieuon 
is  disappointing. 

In  Fntaee  tlie  question  of  llmitiafr  the  tc^Iob 
In  which  Cognae  brandy  eaa  be  proJnced  and 
tlie  proper  labeling  of  In'andiee  produced  tn 
other  parts  of  tbe  eountry,  has  been  considered 
and  settled,  very  sharply  defined  lines  haviiw 
been  drawn  about  the  Cognac  section,  and  afi 
brandies  produeed  outside  of  tiiis  amall  area 
oannot  be  called  Cognao  brandy. 


Table  Showiko  Kinds  of  Disthxid  Spiarra  Pboduced  ix  the  Uhitib  States 


Rum       High  WInsi  Oln 

1909   1,89S.9SS     Bft,062  2,7S6,7SS 

190S   1,9B2,S74    221,277  2,488,741 


Whiskey       Aleobol       Commercial  MlaeeOa- 

Aleohoi  neoue 

27.708,351      50.»n.«n     '    1«.849,1<4'  »,7n,<7l 

70,158.174       42,B68.10S  16,t78.«>   


27,708,351  gnllons  in  1008  to  70,162,174  gal- 
lons in  1009,  ia  nothing  short  of  marvelous, — 
42,443,823  more  pallona  of  whiskey  in  1000  than 
in  1908.  Part  of  this  apparent  increase  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  during  1008  a  considerable 
amount  of  whiskey  was  classified  under  miscel- 
in neons,  but  even  considering  all  the  produc- 
tion of  1008  classed  iis  miscellaneous  aa  whiskey, 
there  is  still  an  increase  of  15,050,148  gallnia 
over  the  previous  year,  Tlie  production  of  alco- 
hol bns,  however,  shown  a  very  large  decrease, 
8,372,719  gallons  less  being  shown.  This  either 
means  that  the  distilling  business  has  largely 
changed  from  tlie  production  of  high  proof  alco- 
hol to  the  production  of  whiskey  or  that  a 
large  amount  of  high-proof  alcohol  has  been 
branded  whiskey  in  violation  of  the  regulations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  probable  that  both  fao- 
tors  have  been  at  work, — that  there  has  been 
a  large  cfaange  in  the  kind  of  spirits  produced 
and  also  a  large  amount  of  alcohol  diluted  and 
marked  whiskey. 

The  report  of  the  Inland  Revenue  OflSce  of 
Great  Britain  shows  a  slight  inerense  in  the 
production  of  spirits  during  tho  last  year;  the 
following  tabic  shows  the  amounts  for  1908  and 
1009: 


England  Scotland  Ireland  Total 

giLllunx  gallonn  R.iUoiis  gallons 

1908    ...13,32!l.0»3  22.796.55fi  11.fi53.513  47.77R.151 

1809    ...12,929,SS1  24,407,727  12,192,244  49,529,602 


In  addition,  tbe  Preneh  government  has 
adopted  a  system  of  revenue  supervision  of  the 
production  and  handling  of  brandies,  so  that 
the  purchaser  may  be  assured  of  obtaining  a 
pure  product.  This  is  somewhat  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  regulations  in  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  spirits  in  government  bonded  ware- 
houses, but  in  addition  the  government  furnishes 
a  certificate  of  purity. 

The  government  has  abo  Issued  standards  or 
definitions  for  many  kinds  of  distilled  spirits^ 
which  are  of  exceeding  Interest  and  whlen'  are, 
in  brief,  as  follows; 

The  names,  brand  (eau-de-vie  de  via),  wine, 
alcohol  or  spirits  of  vrine  are  limited  to  products 
derived  ezeinaively  bom  the  distillation  of 
wino. 

The  name  apple  brandy  or  pear  brandy  is  ap- 
'  plied  to  products  distilled  from  apple  or  pear 
eider* 

Pomace  brandy  is  jnYidiused  from  tbe  di«tilla> 
tion  of  the  pomace  of  fresh  grapes  with  or  wtth- 
out  the  addition  of  water. 

The  name  Kirsch  is  limited  exclusively  to  the 
product  of  the  alcobnlic  fermentation  and  dis- 
tillation of  cherries  or  wild  cherries. 

The  name  prune  brandy  and  all  other  fruit 
brandies  is  limited  exclusively  to  the  prodaet 
resulting  from  the  alcoholic  fermentatlott  and 
the  disti1Iati«i  of  the  fruits  from  which  tbxy 
are  named. 

The  name  gia  is  limited  to  tbe  alcokoUc 
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erase  obtained  from  the  simple  distillation  vitb 
juniper  berries  of  the  fermented  mash  of  rye, 
wheat,  barley  or  oata. 

The  name  rum  or  tafia  is  limited  exclusively 
to  the  product  resulting  from  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation and  distillation  either  of  the  juice 
of  the  sugar  cane  or  of  the  molasses  or  ayrup 
derived  from  the  manufacture  of  cane  augar. 

Mixtures  of  the  fruit  brandies  with  brandy 
or  commercial  alcohol,  as  also  brandy  mixed 
with  commercial  alcohol,  may  he  designated  pota- 
ble spirits  < eau-de-vie),  or  may  be  designated 
by  tlwir  specific  names,  as,  for  instance,  "  ap- 
ple brandy  "  accompanied  by  the  word  "  artifl- 
elal "  (fantaisie). 

Also  any  manipulations  intended  to  deceive 
the  consumer  as  to  tlw  quality  of  the  article 
are  forbidden. 

These  clear  definitions  are  very  similar  to 
those  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Official  A^I* 
cultural  Chemists  in  the  United  States.  The 
International  White  Cross  Society,  at  its  meet- 
ing this  year,  also  promulgated  a  very  extended 
list  of  definitions  of  the  terms  as  applied  to 
distilled  spirits  as  well  as  to  other  food  prod- 
ucts, showing  the  widespread  tendency  clearly  to 
define  the  meaning  of  terms  as  applied  to  food 
products  and  to  provide  the  consuming  public 
with  means  of  knowing  what  they  are  buying. 

In  the  United  Statra  the  rogolations  promul- 
gated hy  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  for  the 
proper  marking  of  distilled  spirits  were  still 
under  fire.  President  Taft  reopened  the  whole 
question  by  ordering  a  new  hearing  on  the  ques- 
tion what  is  whiskey,  before  Solicitor-General 
Bowers.  A  protracted  hearing  of  several  weeks 
was  given  for  all  interested  to  present  evidence 
and,  as  a  result,  an  opinion  was  rendered  by 
Mr.  Bowers  to  the  President  in  which  he  held 
whiskey  to  be  "  the  spirituous  liquor  composed 
of  (1)  alcohol  derived  by  distillation  from 
grain;  {2)  a  substantial  amount  of  by-products 
(often  spoken  of  as  congeners)  likewise  derived 
by  distillation  from  grain  and  giving  distinctive 
flavor  and  properties;  (3)  water  sufficient  with- 
out unreasonable  dilution,  to  make  the  article 
potable;  and  (4)  in  some  cases^though  such 
addition  is  not  essential — harmless  coloring 
or  flavoring  matter,  or  both,  in  amount  not 
materially  affectins  other  qualities  of  whiskey 
than  its  color  or  mvor." 

A  mixture  of  two  or  more  articles,  being  each 
a  whiskey  within  the  foregoing  description,  was 
held  to  be  designated  whiskey,  as  was  also  a 
mixture  of  one  or  moi^  whiskies,  with  alcohol  or 
a  neutral  spirit,  provided  the  alcohol  or  neutral 
spirit  is  derived  by  distillation  from  grain.  A 
spirit  derived  from  any  other  substance  than 
grain,  or  a  neutral  spirit  derived  by  distilla- 
tion from  grain,  but  lackins  a  substantial 
amount  of  by-products  derived  by  distillation 
from  grain  and  giving  distinctive  flavor  and 
properties,  was  not  held  to  be  prcmrly  desig- 
nated as  whiskey.  It  was  also  heM  that  "  The 
term  whiskey  as  a  drug  is  not  applicable  to  a 
different  product  than  whiskey  as  a  beverage.'* 

This  opinion  aroused  intense  opposition  and 
voluminous  briefs  were  filed  in  opposition  to  it 
and  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  con- 
sideration before  deciding  the  question. 

The  President,  after  reviewing  the  evidence, 
decided  against  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bowers,  hold- 
ing that  all  distillates  from  grain  when  reduced 
to  a  potable  strength  (45  to  61  Ji  per  cent,  alco- 
hol     volume]  are  entitled  to  be  colled  whis- 


key, in  this  agreeing  with  the  decision  of  the 
English  Royal  Commission,  but  going  much 
farther,  and  holding  that  the  neutral  spirits 
from  ^ain  flavored  and  colored,  are  an  improve- 
ment in  the  process  of  making  whiskey  and  an- 
tedate the  process  of  coloring  by  ageing  in  bar- 
rels. He  required,  however,  that  whiskies  of 
various  kinds  be  labeled  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  the  different  methods  of  manufacture. 
"  Strai^t  whiskey/'  the  kind  whose  right  to  be 
called  whiskey  no  one  has  ever  questioned,  Is 
distinguished  from  whiskey  made  from  neutral 
spirits  or  alcohol,  and  mixtures  'of  these  two 
whiskies  may  be  called  "A  blend  of  straight 
whiskey  and  whiskey  made  from  neutral  splr- 

This  decision  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  defini- 
tions of  the  Association  of  OQicial  Agricultural 
Chemists  and  the  Association  of  State  Officials 
having  charge  of  tbe  enforcement  of  State  Food 
Laws,  and  reverses  the  decision  of  President 
Roosevelt  based  upon  Attorney-General  Bona- 
parte's opinion.  The  opinion  of  tbe  President 
has  been  certified  to  the  various  executive  de- 
partments interested  in  its  enforcement  for  the 
pri-paration  of  regulationa  to  guide  in  its  oper- 
ation. 

The  result  of  all  this  agitation  has  been  to 
educate  the  public  as  to  what  "straight  whis- 
key" really  is,  and  the  results  can  be  seen  in 
the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  This  shows  in  the  great  increase  in 
production  and  sale  of  whiskey  bottled  in  bond, 
which  assures  the  purchaser  of  obtaining  a  pure, 
straight  whiskey.  This  report  shows  that 
0,365,839  tax  gallons  were  bottled  in  bond  dur- 
ing the  year  1909,  as  compared  with  4,794,358 
tax  gallons  in  1908,  an  increase  of  1,671,481  tax 
gallons.  There  baa  been  steady  growth  in  tbe 
bottling  in  bond  trade  in  the  past  ten  years,  a 
fact  wMch  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  effect  of 
the  pure  food  legislation. 

UTEBATUBE,  Enqlish  and  AiraaiCAir. 
The  tables  on  next  page  give  the  number  of  books 
in  the  various  departments  of  literature,  pub- 
lished in  England  and  the  United  States  during 
the  years  1908  and  1909. 

More  than  half  of  these  books  are  of  a  techni- 
cal or  local  character  intended  for  limited  classes 
of  readers,  and  of  the  books  of  general  interest, 
a  large  proportion  are  duplicated  in  the  two 
lists,  although  the  proportion  of  English  books 
appearing  in  tbe  United  States  is  decreasing,  ow- 
ing chiefly  to  the  increased  production  of  Ameri- 
can books.  Of  10,901  hooks  enumerated  in  the 
American  list,  8309  were  by  American  authors, 
828  were  by  English  or  other  foreign  authors 
reprinted  in  tlio  United  States,  and  1765  were 
imported  from  England,  bound  or  in  sheets. 
The  number  of  volumes  published  continues  to 
increase  at  an  astonishingly  rapid  and  almost 
equal  rate  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic.  The  Eng- 
lish and  American  lists  of  new  publications  both 
contain  about  35  per  cent,  more  titles  than  in 
1906.  The  decline  in  1907  was  merely  tempo- 
rary, due  to  the  financial  depression,  and  there 
ia  no  indication  that  the  rising  tide  of  literary 
production  has  reached  its  height,  except  per- 
haps in  fiction,  which  has  dropped  from  its  un- 
precedentedly  high  figure  of  the  year  before  to 
about  the  level  of  1906. 

Ficnoir.  l^is  caption  really  includes  a 
more  divcrsifinl  group  of  books  than  the  Others, 
for  novels  which  have  equal  popularity  are  not 
always  rivals,  but  appoal  to  very  distinct  classes 
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American  Book  Production  New 

Books 

Literature  and  Collected  Works   <06 

Fiction   14fiS 

Theology  and  Rellslon    776 

Useful  Arts    488 

Medical,  Hygiene    86< 

Juvenile   4B9 

Poetry  and  the  Drama   «H 

Political  and  Social  Science    B18 

Physical  and  Mathematical  Science   429 

Law   579 

Biography,  Correspondence   608 

History  409 

Description,  Oeography,  Travel    888 

Education    848 

Fine  Arts:  lUustrated  Gift  Books   882 

Domestic  and  Rural    137 

Philosophy    171 

Works  of  Reference    261 

Sports  and  Amusements    71 

Humor  and  Satire   ,  61 

Totals    8746 

509 

9254 


1908 


New 
Kdltions 
10 
81 
40 
C6 
71 

I 
11 
81 
49 
48 
20 
14 
» 
87 

8 
16 
12 
22 

8 


609 


New 
Books 
1048 
1087 

868 

661 

612 

668 

648 

608 

677 

646 

548 

62B 
.  446 

449 

269 

188 

182 

107 

104 
78 


10198 
70S 


10901 


1909 
New 
Editions 
88 
11 
SB 
114 
143 
44 
21 
26 
4S 
46 
SI 
17 
S9 
18 
10 
IS 
16 

e 

6 


70S 


Bnslish  Book  Production  New 

Books 

Religion.  Philosophy,  etc   7E2 

EMucatlonal,  Classical,  and  Philological   649 

Fiction,  Juvenile  Works,  etc   1819 

Law,  Jurisprudence,  etc   161 

Political  and  Social  Bconomy,  Commerce,  etc....  654 

Arts  and  Sciences   960 

Voyages  and  Travels,  Oeography   409 

History,  Blon-aphy,  etc   698 

Poetry  and  Drama    344 

Year-Books  and  Serials  In  Volumes   441 

Medicine,  Surgery,  etc   227 

Belles-Lettres,  Bssays,  etc   178 

Miscellaneous.  Includlns  Pamphlets   430 

Tsii 


1908 


Mew 
Edltiooa 
70 
88 

968 
99 
117 
214 
104 
102 
826 

'88 
79 


8308 
7612 


9821 


New 
Booka 

860 

S28 
1888 

161 

«8« 

978 

486 

758 

224 

617 

268 

24» 

908 


1909 


New 
Bditions 
lOS 
101 
1043 
82 
114 
S8S 
07 
161 
161 

*84 
6S 


2279 
84)6 

1072B 


of  readers.  The  following  list  of  the  "best 
sellers"  for  1W9,  as  reported  by  the  Bookntan, 
arranged  approximately  in  the  order  of  their 
popularity,  shows  more  the  diveraity  than  the 
trend  of  the  public  taste:  Katrina,  by  Elinor 
Macartney  Lane;  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Pine,  by  John  Fox,  Jr.;  Peter,  by  Francia  Hop- 
kinson  Smith;  S^-^O  or  Fight,  by  Emerson 
Hough;  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten,  by  Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart;  The  Inner  Bhrine,  Basil  King; 
8eptimu9,  by  William  J.  Locke;  Letcia  Rand, 
by  Mary  Johnston;  Mr.  Opp,  hy  Alice  Began 
Rice;  The  White  Sister,  by  Panels  Marion 
Crawford ;  The  Qooae  Qirl,  by  Harold  Mac- 
grath;  A  Certain  Rich  Man,  by  William  Allen 
White;  The  Red  City,  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell; 
The  Man  from  Brodney's,  by  George  Barr  Me- 
Cutcheon;  The  Misaioner,  by  E.  Phillips  Op- 
penheim;  The  R^d  Mouse,  by  W.  Hamilton 
Osborne;  The  White  Mice,  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis;  The  Bride  of  the  Mieiletoe,  by  James 
Lane  Allen;  Trweton  King,  by  George  Barr 
McCutcheon;  The  Silver  Horde,  bv  Rex  E. 
Beach;  The  Danger  Mark,  by  Robert' W.  Cham- 
bers; The  Testing  of  Diana  Mallory,  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward;  The  Bronze  Belt,  by  Louis 
Vance;  The  Chippendales,  by  Robert  Grant; 
The  Story  of  Thyrza,  by  Alice  Brown ;  The  Ro- 
mance of  a  Plain  Man,  by  Ellen  A,  G.  Glasgow ; 
The  Calling  of  Dan  Matheva,  by  Harold  Bell 
Wright;  BeUa  Donna,  by  Robert  S.  Hiebens. 


Of  these,  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,  The 
Man  from  Brodney'a,  Peter,  Letoia  Rand  and' 
The  Testing  of  Diana  Mallory,  were  among  the 
beat  selling  novels  of  1908,  and  some  of  the 
others  were  included  in  this  review  last  year. 
Considering  the  above  list  as  indicative  of 
popular  taste,  it  is  of  interest  to  diserve  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  are  of  a  decidedly  whole- 
some character,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
novels  dealing  with'  sex  problems  in  an  unconven- 
tional manner  are  being  produced  in  large  num- 
bers. There  are  only  two  or  three  of  the  abo^ 
named  whose  propriety  could  be  called  in  ques- 
tion by  anyone.  The  chief  elements  of  popular- 
ity are  sentiment,  mystery  and  adventure.  Thoao 
not  mentioned  last  year  may  be  briefly  charvo- 
terized;  Katrina,  a  charming  Irish  Girl;  54-40 
or  Fight,  the  acquisition  of  Oregon;  The  Man 
in  Lower  Ten,  detective  story;  The  Inner  ShHne, 
a  life  shadowed  by  a  thoughtless  act; 
Beptitnvs,  an  amusingly  unworldly  and  self- 
sacrificing  genius;  Mr.  Opp,  a  masculine 
"Mrs.  Wiggs";  The  White  Siater,  Craw- 
fords  usual  Italian  melodrama;  The  Qooee 
Girl,  a  princess  in  disguise;  A  Certain  Biek 
Man,  an  accurate  picture  of  Kansas  in  pio- 
neer days  and  the  evolution  of  a  plutocrat; 
The  Missioner,  philanthropic  work  in  an  English 
village;  The  Red  Mouse,  political  intrigue; 
The  White  Mice,  Spanish-American  adventure; 
The  Bride  of  the  Miailetoe,  poetical  treatment 
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of  an  unpleasant  theme;  Trweton  King,  more 
CnkUfltark  adventure;  The  Danger  Mark,  New 
York  society;  The  Broiaie  Bell,  mystery;  The 
Chippendaleg,  Boston  Brahmins;  The  Btory  of 
Thyrza,  a  modern  Heater  Prynne;  Romance  of  a 
Plain  Man,  from  barefoot  boy  to  railroad  presi- 
dent; The  Calling  of  Dan  Mathews,  the  tribula- 
tions of  a  miniBter ;  Bella  Donna,  an  evil 
woman  in  an  Efiyptian  setting.  The  leisurely 
and  reminiscent  style  of  novel  writing  is  being 
culttvated  with  increasing  success.  William  De 
Morgan  in  It  Uever  Can  Happen  Again  devotes 
820,000  words  to  the  intricacies  of  a  matrimonial 
tangle  caused  by  the  English  law  prohibiting 
roarri«ge  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  to 
genial  character  sketches  of  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  it.  Margarita's  Soul,  by  Josephine 
Baskam  Bacon,  was  published  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  "  Ingraham  Lovell."  Purporting  to 
be  "The  Recollections  of  a  Mwi  of  Fifty,"  it 
depicts  a  beautiful  and  gifted  woman  who  had 
been  reared  in  strict  seclusion.  The  Old  Wive^ 
Tale,  by  Bnoch  Arnold  Bennett,  is  another 
stoiT  of  the  Five  Towns,"  remarkable  for  the 
skill  shown  in  keeping  the  reader's  attention 
tlirough  a  long-continued  narrative  of  common- 
place incidents.  Mr.  Bennett  also  produced  dur- 
ing the  year  The  Olimpae,  an  adventure  of  a 
soul  temporarily  released  from  the  body  and 
seeing  the  world  from  another  standpoint.  Ara- 
minta,  described  by  John  Collins  Snaith,  is  al- 
most u  charming  and  naive  as  "  lifargarita." 
The  custom  of  continuing  favorite  characters 
through  a  series  of  books  is  becoming  as  com- 
mon in  adult  fiction  as  it  has  been  in  juvenile. 
The  Baroness  von  Hutten  zum  Stolzenberg  In 
Kingemead  brings  forward  Pam  and  Tommy  for 
the  fourth  time;  Anne  of  Avonlea,  by  Lucy 
Maud  Montgomery,  is  a  sequel  to  Anne  of  Qreen 
Gables;  and  Maurice  Hewlett  in  Open  Country 
sticks  to  his  beloved  Senhouse,  the  gipsy,  flower- 

Slanting,  letter-writing  anarchist  of  Half-Wag 
!ou8e  and  is  now  continuing  his  adventures  as 
a  serial.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  in  Marriage  d 
la  Mode,  called  in  England  Daphne,  attacks  the 
American  divorce  system  by  showing  its  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  the  lives  of  an  English  for- 
tune-hunter and  an  American  heiress.  Herbert 
George  Wells  seems  to  have  abandoned  his  sci- 
entific and  Utopian  romances,  and  is  devoting 
himself  to  the  complexities  of  everyday  life, 
particularly  the  marriage  question.  He  has 
produced  two  long  novels  crowded  with  life-like 
characters;  Tono-Bungay,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
a  patent-medicine  millionaire;  and  Ann  Veron- 
ica, the  unrest  of  the  modern  woman  finding 
expression  in  various  unconventional  ways.  Two 
volumes  of  short  stories  by  Budyard  Kipling 
appeared  during  the  year,  Abaft  the  Funnel, 
thirty  sketches  and  t«leB  contributed  to  Anglo- 
Indian  periodicals  in  1888-90;  and  Actions  and 
Reactions,  containing  eight  ~  recent  stories, 
among  them  a  very  clever  tour  de  force  "  With 
the  Night  Mail,"  abounding  in  unheard  of  tech- 
nicalities of  future  aviation.  Gilbert  Keith 
Chesterton  gives  a  running  debate  between  an 
atheist  and  a  Catholic  in  The  Ball  and  the  Cross, 
a  fantastic  mixture  of  symbolism  and  adven- 
ture, similar  to  The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday. 
Eden  Phillpotts  has  two  volumes  this  year: 
The  Haven,  dealing  with  the  sailors  of  Brixham, 
and  The  Three  Brothers,  with  Dartmoor  peas- 
ants. Henry  James's  Julia  Bride  analyzes  the 
complications  arising  from  the  divorce  habit. 
Fraternity,  by  John  Galsworthy,  contains  some 


remarkable  character-sketching  and  shows  the 
involuntary  inter-relations  between  rich  and 
poor.  Martin  Eden,  by  Jack  London,  deals  with 
the  struggle  of  a  seaman  to  secure  recognition 
as  an  author.  The  Qlory  of  the  Conquered,  by 
Susan  Glaspell,  Is  notable  only  because  of  its 
unusual  theme,  the  heroism  of  medical  research. 
Elizabeth  Robins  (Mrs.  G.  R.  Parkea)  in  The 
Florentine  Frame  deals  with  the  unpleasant 
theme  of  the  love  of  mother  and  daughter  for 
the  same  man.  The  Hungry  Heart,  by  David 
Graham  Phillips,  is  a  somewhat  sensational 
sex-problem  novel.  The  Prince  of  Dreamers,  by 
Flora  Annie  Steel,  is  the  story  of  Akbar,  Em- 
peror of  India  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  Messiah  in  modem  Egypt  is 
the  subject  of  Hall  Calne's  The  White  Prophet. 
Other  noteworthy  novels  of  the  year  are 
The  Southerner,  by  "  Nicholas  North,"  showing 
how  Southern  conservatism  hampers  a  strong 
indiTidnality;  True  Tilda,  by  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch;  Behastian  (English  title.  The  Inoom' 
pleat  Etonian),  by  Mrs.  Julia  Fronkau  {Frank 
Danhy,  pseudonym) ;  Diamond  Cut  Paste,  by 
Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle;  Btradella,  by  F. 
Marion  Crawford,  the  story  of  an  Italian  seven- 
teenth-century musician;  The  Btraio,  by  Rina 
Ramsay,  a  good,  "  horsey  "  piece  of  fiction ;  The 
Price  of  Lis  Doris,  by  "  Maarten  Maartens " 
( Joost  Marius  Willem  van  der  Poorten 
Schwartz)  ;  Candles  in  the  Wind,  by  Mrs.  Maud 
Driver,  an  Anglo-Indian  romance;  The  Unlit 
Lamp,  by  Algernon  Gissing;  The  Title  Market, 
by  Emily  Post ;  Multitude  and  Solitude,  by  John 
Masefield;  The  Way  Things  Happen,  by  Hugh 
de  S^lincourt.  Among  the  best  of  the  short 
stories  are:  Northern  Lights,  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  Canadian  Northwest;  Friendship  ViU 
lage  Love  Stories,  by  Zona  Gale;  The  Score, 
hv  "Lucas  Malet"  (Mrs.  Mary  St.  Leger  Har- 
rison), containing  two  stories;  and  two  vol- 
umes of  "  O.  Henry's  "  (Sidney  Porter)  brilliant 
but  hastily  written  tales,  Options  and  Road* 
of  Destiny. 

PoETBT  Awo  DSAUA.  Although  the  usual 
number  of  volumes  of  verse  have  appeared  dur- 
ing the  year,  none  of  them  show  distinction  or 
popularity.  The  sensation  created  by  William 
Watson's  JVcto  Poems  was  due  more  to  the  per- 
sonality of  "The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's 
Tongue"  than  any  unusual  merit.  Thomas 
Hardy  having  completed  his  ambitioos  under- 
taking. The  Dynasts,  published  a  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneouB  verse.  Timers  Laughingstocks.  The 
beginning  and  end  of  George  Meredith's  career 
are  represented  by  Poems  Written  in  Early 
Youth  and  Last  Poems.  The  final  work  of  the 
unfortunate  John  Davidson  comes  to  us  in 
Fleet  Street  and  Other  Poems,  expressing 
through  the  personality  of  Cain  his  spirit  of 
defiance  and  discontent  William  Dean  How- 
ells  in  a  poetie  dialogue.  The  Mother  and  the 
Father,  depicts  the  emotions  of  the  parents  at 
the  birth,  marriage  and  death  of  their  daughter. 
Artemision,  by  Maurice  Hewlett,  contains  Hel- 
lenic idyls,  sonnets  and  lyrics.  The  Cliffs,  by 
Charles  M.  Doughty,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  dip 
into  the  future,  and  treats  of  the  invasion  of 
Enjjland  by  airships.  John  G.  Neihardt,  in  his 
Man-Song,  gives  expression  to  a  primitive  mas- 
culinity. Richard  Le  GalHenne's  New  Poems 
show  no  advance  over  his  earlier  work.  The 
amusing  ballads  of  Carmina,  by  T.  A.  Daly, 
deserve  mention  for  his  clever  lutndling  of  f'Ve 
Italo-Americon  dialect  as  well  as  the  more  fan  ^ 
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lar  Irish.  The  WkUt  Btm  oonUhw  all  of 
Henry  van  pyke's  verse  of  the  last  lira  yean, 

except  TA«  House  of  Rimmon. 

Poem*,  by  the  late  Richard  Watson  Gilder; 
Poema,  by  Perry  MacKaye;  Poem*,  by  Arthur 
ChriBtopher  Beoson;  Each  in.  Hia  Oten  Tongue 
und  Other  Poem*,  by  WiUiam  Herbert  Curutta, 
and  King  Alfrtd^t  jetc^,  a  dramatie  poem, 
Kale  Niefaols  Traik,  are  to  be  here  Included. 

Of  tbe  plays  appearing  in  print  the  most 
prominent  are  those  dealing  with  vital  social 
problems:  The  Melting  Pot,  by  Israel  Zangwill, 
an  enthusiastic  championship  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  races  taking  place  in  America;  Strife, 
by  John  Galsworthy,  an  impartial  picture  of  the 
struggle  between  labor  ana  capital;  The  Great 
Divide,  by  William  Vaughn  Moody,  the  dis- 
tress of  a  New  England  conscience  In  the  Ari- 
zona climate,  and  a  translation  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck's  i^mboUo  child  play,  TAe  Blue 
Bird. 

EasATS,  Cbiticish  aitd  Litebabt  Bioobapht. 
The  unusually  large  number  of  collected  works 
and  new  editions  noticeable  in  the  table  of  Amer- 
ican publications  is  in  part  due  to  celebration 
of  the  centenaries  of  Gladstone,  Poe,  Darwin, 
Lincoln,  Tennyson,  FitzOerald  and  Holmes,  the 
MCfnid  eentenarr  of  Johnson  and  the  third  of 
Shakespeare.  Biographies,  charaeter  rtetchea, 
romances,  selections,  appreciations,  memorials 
and  enliv^es  are  brongnt  out  in  profusion  1^ 
tiie  popular  fondness  for  snch  anniversary  com- 
memorations. The  publishers'  book-list  for  1909 
gives  70  such  titles  under  "  Lincoln."  Most  of 
this  occasional  literature,  however  meritorious 
or  useful,  is  of  epbemeral  interest  only.  The 
Man  Shakespeare  and  Bia  Tragio  Life  Story,  by 
Frank  Harris,  gives  nnusual  prominence  to  the 
personality  of  the  poet>  while  Algernon  Charles 
Swinbnma's  essay  <m  Bhakeapear«  and  analy- 
sis of  Three  Playa  of  Shakespeare  euloeizes  with 
his  usual  eloquent  exaggeration,  and  Charles 
F^eri^  Johnson  tells  of  Shakespeare  and  His 
Critics.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Lawrence  Sterne, 
by  Wilbur  C.  Cross,  is  the  most  thorough  and 
serious  study  of  this  author  that  has  ever  been 
made.  The  first  complete  collection  of  the  Let- 
tera  of  Percy  Byaahe  Shelley  has  been  made  by 
Roger  Ingpen,  and  A.  Clutton-Brock  has  writ- 
ten a  new  life  of  Shelley:  The  Man  and  the 
Poet.  Two  lives  of  Samuel  Pepys  have  appeared, 
by  Miss  E.  Hallman  Moorehouse  and  Percy  Lub- 
bock, respectively,  the  former  being  the  more 
lively  and  extensive  of  the  two.  Lewis  Melville 
has  devoted  over  ten  years  to  collection  of  pub- 

Ilished  and  unpuhliBhed  material  relating  to  Wil- 
liam Makepeace  Thackeray,  and  includes  it  in 
his  two-volume  biography.  The  Love  Letters  of 
Thonau  Carlyle  and  Jane  Welsh,  written  in  the 
period  from  1821  to  1826,  have  been  published 
in  full  by  Alexander  Carlyle,  and  throw  a  new 
light  on  this  much-discussed  relationship, 
though  their  literary  value  is  small.  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Long  Life,  by  Lord  Broughton,  edited 
by  his  daughter.  Lady  Dorchoster,  with  addi- 
tional extracts  from  his  diaries,  is  chielly  of 
interest  from  its  plentiful  reminiscencea  of 
Byron.  Our  knowledge  of  Dr.  Johnson's  circle 
is  enlarged  through  the  bit^raphy  of  Giuseppe 
Baretti,  by  Lucy  Coll ison-Mor ley,  dealing  with 
his  life  In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  England.  Fran- 
cis  W.  Newman,  the  younger  hrotlier  of  the  more 
celcbratc^d  Cardinal,  ia  tlie  auliject  of  a  memoir 
by  L.  Oibcme  Sicvoking.  Other  works  which 
must  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  literary 


biography  are.  the  Joumala,  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  edited  by  E.  W.  Enoerson  and  Waldo 
Emerson  Forbes,  the  two  volumes  covering  the 
years  1820-1832;  Memories  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
by  James  Skene  edited  by  Basil  Thomson,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Friends,  by  Florence  Mac- 
Cunn;  Walt  Whitman^  by  George  Rice  Carpen- 
ter; (ieorge  Canning  and  Hia  Frienda,  a  volume 
of  letters,  edited  by  Captain  Joseeline  Bagot; 
My  Story,  an  autobiography,  by  Hall  Caine,  in- 
teresting diiefly  from  its  anecdotes  of  Rossetti 
and  hia  coterie;  William  BUtke,  by  Basil  de 
Sf'lincourt;  George  Meredith  in  Anecdote  and 
Criticism,  by  J.  C.  Hammerton;  Reootlections, 
by  Washington  Gladden;  a  Memoir  of  William 
Waipole,  edited  by  A.  Francis  Stewart;  The 
Life  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  by  Walter 
Sichel;  A  Georgian  Pageant,  by  FraiUc  Frank- 
fort Moore,  an  interesting  account  of  Johnson, 
Goldsmith  and  their  eontnnporaries;  Friedrieh 
ffietssche,  by  M.  A.  Mfl^;  Old  Frienda,  by 
William  Winter,  reminiscences  of  American  men 
of  letters;  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Addreasea  and 
Reprints,  1850-1907.  No  other  book  of  liter- 
ary bic^aphy  and  criticism  has  appri»ched  in 
popularity  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton's  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  Any  book  on  that  subject  or 
by  that  authw  would  attract  attention,  so  it  Is 
no  wonder  this  combination  of  attractions  has 
made  the  volume  sell  like  a  novel.  These  two 
paradoxical  philosophers  of  the  day  delight  in 
taking  antithetical  attitudes  and  in  sharpening 
their  wits  upon  each  other,  Chesterton  has 
constituted  himself  the  champion  of  orthodoxy 
and  conventionality  and  his  popularity  is  prob- 
ably due  in  large  part  to  his  demonstration  that 
brilliant  writing  Is  not  necessarily  a  monopoly 
of  the  radicals.  His  volumes  of  journalistic 
essays,  sueh  as  TVemeadoiw  IVfflet,  are  widely 
read.  An  essayist  almost  as  prolific,  bat  with 
a  quieter  and  more  graceful  style,  Is  Edward 
Verrall  Lucas,  whose  collections  of  this  year  is 
entitled  One  Day  and  Another.  The  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  Shelbume  Essays,  by  Paul  Bhner 
More,  deals  more  with  philosophy  than  litera- 
ture, being  studies  of  religious  dualism  in  In- 
dian, Greek  and  more  m^ern  writers.  Other 
volumes  of  essays  on  miscellaneous  topics  are; 
Yet  Again,  by  Max  Beerbohm;  The  Reaping, 
by  Edward  Frederic  Benson;  Wayside  Wisdom, 
by  E.  M.  Martin;  The  Buman  Way,  by  Louise 
Collier  Wilcox;  Carlyle's  Laugh  and  Other  Sur- 
priHes,  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson;  The 
American  of  the  Future  and  Other  Essays,  by 
Brander  Matthews;  Magazine  Writing  and  the 
Tfcto  Literature,  by  Henry  Mills  Alden;  On 
Xothing  and  Kindred  Suhjeeta,  by  Hilaire  Bel- 
loc. 

The  Oxford  English  Dtctionary,  on  historical 
principles,  edited  by  Sir  James  A.  H.  Ibiurray 
and  others,  has  reached  its  seventh  thick  quarto 
volume,  concluding  the  letter  V.  The  old  **  Web- 
ster" appears  as  the  Tfew  International  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Enplish  Language,  completely  re- 
vised under  the  editorship  of  W.  T.  Harris  and 
F.  Sturgca  Allen.  Thomas  Raynesford  Louns- 
bury,  in  English  Spelling  and  Spelling  Reform, 
exposes  the  inconsistencies  and  inconveniences  of 
the  prevailing  system,  and  argues  for  its  sim- 
plification. J.  B.  Williams  gives  us  8  Bistory 
of  English  Journalism.  The  Springs  of  Beli- 
con,  by  John  William  MacKail,  is  a  study  in 
the  progrt>33  of  English  poetry  from  Chaucer  to 
Milton.  The  Oxford  Lectures  on  Poetry,  by  An- 
drew Cecil  Bradley,  are  largely  devoted  to 
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Shakesperian  criticiim.  Arthur  SymoDs'e  Ro- 
mantio  Movement  in  English  Poetry,  includes 
every  writer  who  was  born  before  1800  and  sur- 
Tived  into  the  nineteenth  century,  a  brilliantly 
annotated  catalogue,  A  critical  and  compara- 
tive study  of  The  Autobiography,  comprising 
eight  hundred  examples  in  various  languages, 
has  been  made  by  Mrs.  Anna  Robeson  Burr. 
Other  noteworthy  works  of  this  elau  are: 
taya  on  Modem  Vovelitta,  by  William  Lyon 
Fbelpej  Bngliah  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centuryj  a  concise  Manual  of  American  Liter- 
ature,  preimred  for  the  Tauehuitz  library,  by 
Theodore  Stanton;  Verse  Satire  in  England  Be- 
fore the  Renaiaeance,  by  Samuel  Marion  Tucker. 
On  foreign  literature  we  have  a  life  of  Charles- 
Auguatin  Sainte-Beuve,  by  George  McLean  Har- 
per i  Francesco  Petrarca :  Poet  and  Humanist,  by 
Maud  F.  Jerrold,  an  able  work;  Chateaubriand 
and  Bis  Court  of  Women,  by  Francis  Gribble; 
The  French  Proeession,  by  Mary  Dnelaux 
(Mary  P.  Robinson),  essays  on  great  writers 
from  Racine  to  Anatole  France;  a  History  of 
Qerman  Literature,  by  Calvin  Thomas;  a  Lit- 
erary History  of  Rome,  by  J.  Wright  Duff; 
Hellas  and  Besperia,  or  The  Vitality  of  Orcck 
Studies  in  America,  by  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve, 
with  which  should  be  coupled  the  Lowell  lec- 
tures of  John  Fentland  Maha£^  on  What  Bave 
The  Greeka  Dono  for  Modem  Civitizattont 
TAfl  Literary  History  of  Russia,  by  Alexander 
Brfleker;  Egoists:  A  Book  of  Supermen,  by 
James  Gibbon  Huneker,  sketches  of  Stendhal, 
Baudelaire,  Huysmans,  etc.;  Biai  Masters  in 
DisiJluaion,  by  Algar  Labouchere  Thorold,  Fon- 
tenelle,  Merim^e,  Fabre,  Huysroans,  Maeter- 
linck and  France;  Verse  Plays  of  Molidre,  a 
new  translation,  by  Curtis  Hidden  Page;  Mys- 
tery of  Education  and  Other  Academic  Perforw 
ances,  by  Barrett  Wendell. 

Religion  and  PHiLOSopirr.  The  great  inter- 
est now  being  taken  in  religious  questions  is 
evidenced  by  the  rapid  and  continuous  Increase 
in  the  number  of  volumes  appearing  in  this  de- 
partment .At  the  present  rate  it  will  soon  over- 
take that  of  Action  in  America  and  England,  and 
some  of  the  books  have  a  sale  as  large  as  the 
popular  novels.  The  most  conspicuous  tendency 
of  recent  years  is  the  growth  of  what  might  tie 
ealled,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  literature 
of  optimistic  niggntion.  It  deiips  a  close  clas- 
eiflcation  because  the  books  range  from  Imper- 
ceptible gradations  from  those  of  a  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  tone  to  those  that  are  little 
more  than  manuals  of  practical  dietetics.  They 
are  all,  however,  quite  definitely  characterized 
by  their  intent  to  secure  healtli  and  happiness 
by  strengthening  the  will  power  and  banishing 
the  inhibiting  thoughts  of  self-distrust  and  fore- 
boding; what  Pron>saor  James  calk  "the  reli- 
fflon  of  healthy  mindedness.**  These  hooks  are 
too  numerous  and  influential  to  be  ignored,  but 
are  in  general  not  sufficiently  distinctive  from 
a  literary  point  of  view  to  require  specification 
here.  Mention  should  be  made,  however,  of 
three  works  of  a  critical,  rather  than  a  propa- 
gandist or  inspirational  character:  Psychother- 
apy, by  Hugo  Mtinsterberg,  based  upon  his  suc- 
cess in  the  treatment  of  functional  nervous  dis- 
eases by  suggestion  in  the  Harvard  laboratory; 
Mesmerism  and  Christian  Science,  by  Frank 
Podmore,  an  interesting  history  of  the  various 
forma  of  mental  healing  from  Mosmer  to  the 

ErpBcnt  day;  and  Mental  Medicine,  hy  Oliver 
Luekcl.   Mysticism  has  been  receiving  greater 


attention  and  more  respectful  consideration  from 
psychologists  and  historians  since  the  publica- 
tion of  William  James's  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience  (1902),  and  this  year  an  important 
contribution  is  made  to  tlie  subject  in  Rufus 
Matthew  Jones's  Studies  in  Mystical  Religion, 
a  serious  and  tympathetie  account  of  Chris- 
tian mystics  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  Commonwealth.  A  slighter  Dook  Is  Aspect* 
of  Christian  Mysticism,  by  W.  Major  Bcott. 
Doubtless  the  interest  in  mysticism  Is  due  in 
part  to  the  popularity  of  the  pragmatic  phi- 
losophy which  lays  emphasis  on  immediacy  and 
personal  experience.  Professor  James  has  de- 
fended  his  practical  conception  of  truth  and  its 
relation  to  reality  in  The  Moaning  of  Truth, 
and  in  A  Pluralisti^s  Universe  discusses  various 
philosophers,  especially  Hegel,  Fechner  and  Berg» 
son,  from  the  pragmatic  standpoint.  On  the 
other  side,  Professor  Mflnsterberg  in  a  solid 
work  on  The  Eternal  Values,  upholds  his  form 
of  idealism  aninst  the  attack  of  the  relativists, 
and  Jaraes  Bissett  Pratt,  in  What  Is  Prag- 
maiismf  adversely  criticises  the  new  philosophy 
in  a  popular  style.  Public  attention  has  been 
directed  to  spiritism  b^  the  visit  to  this  conn- 
try  of  Eusapia  Palladino,  the  Italian  medium, 
whose  phenomena  have  gained  the  credence  of 
some  distinguished  European  seioitistB  in  tpitc 
of  her  well-known  tendency  to  nse  tridcery. 
Among  the  books  on  psychical  research  the 
most  prominent  are:  After  Death— Whatf  by 
the  late  Cesare  Lombroso;  Bow  I  Know  that 
the  Dead  Return,  by  W.  T.  Stead;  Eusapia  Pal- 
ladino, by  Hereward  Carrington,  who  brought 
her  to  the  United  States;  The  Survival  of  Man, 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
vival of  interest  in  these  efforts  to  obtain  ex- 
perimental proof  of  immortality,  Qoldsworthy 
Lowes  Dickinson  in  his  lecture.  It  ImmortaUty 
Desirahlst  argues  that  the  question  has  less  in- 
terest for  mankind  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Two  valuable  single  volume  Bible  dictionaries 
appeared  this  year:  The  Standard  Bible  Dio- 
tionary,  edited  by  Malancthon  W.  Jacobus,  E. 
E.  Kourse  and  Andrew  C.  Zenoa;  and  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,  edited  by  James  Hastings, 
John  C.  Lambert  and  Shailer  Mathews.  Both 
are  designed  to  put  the  results  of  modem  re- 
search and  criticism  at  the  command  of  min> 
isters  and  laymen,  for  whom  the  larger  diction- 
aries of  Hastings  and  Chepie  are  too  elabm-ate 
and  expensive.  Other  works  of  interest  in  this 
field  are:  Origins  of  Christianity  and  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  Common  Life,  by  C.  Biggs;  The  Gos- 
pel and  Human  Keeds,  by  John  Pi^is; 
Studies  in  Christianity,  by  Borden  Parker 
Bowne;  Luke,  the  Physician,  by  W.  M.  Ramsay; 
The  Pauline  Epistles,  by  Robert  Scott;  Chris- 
tianity at  the  Cross  Roads,  by  the  late  George 
Tyrrell;  The  Religion  of  the  Future,  by  ex- 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard;  The 
Teaching  of  Jesus  Concerning  the  Future,  by 
Henry  Burton  Sharman;  Biblical  Criticism  ana 
Modern  Thought,  by  W.  G.  Jordan ;  The  Psycho- 
logical Phenomena  of  Christianity,  by  George 
Barton  Cutten;  Modern  Thought  and  the  Crist* 
in  Belief,  by  Robert  Mark  Wenley;  The  Will  to 
Doubt,  by  Alfred  Henry  Lloyd;  The  Sikh  Reli- 
gion, Its  Gurus,  Sacred  Writings  and  Authors, 
by  Max  Arthur  MacaulifTe;  Religious  Attitude 
and  lAfe  in  Islam,  by  Duncan  Black  Mncdonald; 
Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  hy  Robert 
William  Rogers.  Here  may  lie  mentioned  a  vol- 
ume which  can  neither  be  ignored  nor  classl- 
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fted,  8«ene»  and  Portraitt,  hy  Frederic  Man-  Age»,  by  Flora  Annie  Steel,  a  popular  and  pic- 

ning,  a  series  of  imaginary  converaationfl  on  turesque  history  of  Hindnstan;  A  CoUniial  Au- 

life,  philosophy  and  religion,  beginning  with  tocracy.  New  South  Wales  under  Governor  Mac- 

Adam  and  Eve  in  fklen  and  ending  with  Benan  quarie,   I810-182I,  by  Miss   Marion  Phillips; 

and  Leo  XIII.  in  the  next  world.  The  Last  Years  of  the  Protectorate,  1650-1658, 

Education.    Most  of  the  numerous  books  in  by  Charles  Harding  Firth;  Oeorge  I.  and  the 

this  field  are  of  a  technical  nature,  but  the  fol-  "Northern  War,  by  Jamea  Frederick  Chance,  a 

lowing  are  some  of  those  which  appeal  to  a  study  of  British -Hanoverian  policy  in  the  North 

larger  circle  of  readers:    Boeial  Development  of  Europe  in  the  years  1709-1721;  A  History  of 

and  Sdueatiott,  by  M.  V.  (VShea;  Bduoation  Barawak  Under  Its  Two  White  Rajahs,  1830- 

mtd  Industrial  Evolution,  by  Frank  Tracy  Carl-  1908,      8.  Baring  Gould  and  C.  A.  Bampfylde; 

ton;  Psychology  of  Thinking,  by  Irving  Edgar  Burma  Through  the  Centuries,  by  J.  Stuart; 

Miller;  Psychiilogy  and  the  Teacher,  by  Hugo  Memoirs  of  Baber,  Emperor  of  India,  First  of 

Mtlnsterberg;  The  Reorganization  of  Our  Col-  the  Great  Moghuls,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  G. 

leges,  by  Clarence  F.  Btrdaeye;  The  Women  of  Talbot.    William  Warde  Fowler  describes  Social 

a  State  University,  the  working  of  co-education  Life  at  Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cicero.    Part  II. 

in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  by  Mrs.  Helen  of  Demetrius  C.  Boulger*B  History  of  Belgium 

Remington  Olin;  Impressions  of  American  Edu-  includes  the  years  1816-1865.    The  history  of 

cation  in  1908,  1^  Sarah  A.  Burstall ;  Educa-  Italy  from  1494  to  1790,  is  told  by  Mrs.  H.  M. 

tion  in  the  Far  East,  by  Charles  Franklin  Vernon  (K.  Dorothea  Ewart). 

Thwing;  Japanese  Education,  by  Baron  Kiku-  Gbneral  Biogkapht.   The  year  1909  waa  rich 

chi;  History  of  Education  Before  the  Middle  in  biographical  literature  partly  OMidng  to  the 

Ajre*i  by  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves;  The  Study  influence  of  the  centenary  celebrations  already 

of  Religion  in  the  Italian  Universities,  by  the  mentioned.    Probably  the  most  notable  book  of 

Rev.  L.  H.  Jordan  and  Beldasaare  Labanca.  the  year  in  this  field  is  The  Autobiography  of 

HiSTOBT.    The  very  energetic  production  of  Sir  Henry  Morton  Stanley,  supplemented  from 

historical  literature,  particularly  American,  dur-  his  letters,  diaries  and  notebooks  by  his  wife> 

ing  the  last  few  years,  seems  to  have  been  fol-  Dorothy  Stanley.    The  remarkable  life-story  of 

lowed  by  a  lull,  in  which  comparatively  few  orig-  Sir  Robert  Bart,  who  was  the  bead  of  tho 

inal  studies  of  importance  are  being  made.   The  Chinese  Customs  from  1803  to  1908,  has  been 

Cambridge  Modem  History,  planned  by  the  late  told  by  his  niece,  Julia  Bredon.   That  pioneer 

Lord  Acton  and  carried  out  by  the  cooperation  in  psychical  research  and  crystal-gazing,  John 

of  many  specialists,  published  its  eleventh  vol-  Dee,  baa  been  made  tlie  subject  of  a  biography 

time,  covering  the  period  from  1845  to  1871.  by   Miss   Charlotte   Fell    Smith.    Miss  Alice 

The  handsomely  illustrated  and  comprehensive  Shield  continues  her  studies  of  The  Pretenders 

History  of  the  United  States,  by  Elroy  Mc-  by  a  volume  of  Henry  Stuart,   Cardinal  of 

Kendree  Avery,  is  one-third  completed  by  the  York,   and   His   Times.    Miss   Alice  Drayton 

publication  of  its  fifth  volume,  covering  the  Greenwood  has  published  her  first  volume  of*  the 

Kriod  from  the  French  and  Indian  War  to  the  lAves  of  Hanoverian  Queens  of  England. 
iclaration  of  Independence.  The  tercentenary  Other  English  biographies  and  memoirs  of  in- 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River  brought  terestare:  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Jamea  W<dfe, 
out  many  books  on  New  York,  historical  and  by  Breckles  Wilsoii;  The  Last  Days  of  Charles 
descriptive,  of  which  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rennse-  //.,  by  Raymond  Crawford;  The  Girlhood  of 
laer's  History  of  the  City  of  Jfeu>  York  in  the  Queen  Blixaheth,  by  Frank  A.  Mumby;  Lady 
Seventeenth  Century,  is  the  most  important.  Hester  Stanhope,  by  Mrs.  Charles  Roundell; 
A  briefer  and  more  popular  narrative  is  given  The  Life  of  Honorable  Mrs.  Norton,  by  Jamea 
by  William  Elliot  Grims  in  his  Story  of  New  Gray  Perkins;  The  Correspondence  of  Priscilla, 
Netherland.  Mrs.  Marion  McMurrough  Mul-  Countess  of  Westmorland,  edited  by  her  daugh- 
hall's  Explorers  in  the  New  World  B^ore  and  ter,  Lady  Rose  Weigall;  Memortes  of  Fifty 
After  Columbus,  is  dtiefly  of  interest  for  its  Years,  by  Lady  St.  Helter  (Mary  Jeune) ;  and 
story  of  the  Jesuit  missions  of  Paraguay  and  The  Recollections  of  Lady  Cardigan,  which  had 
its  pre-Columbian  maps.  Our  Naval  War  toith  a  succds  de  scandale  on  account  of  her  frankness 
f  ranee,  by  Gardner  Weld  Allen,  is  a  clear  and  in  discussing  her  contemporaries, 
readable  account  of  little  known  incidents  of  French  biographies  are  numerous  as  usual, 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  oon<  among  them:  T'Ae  Maid  of  France,  being  the 
temporary  material.  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  by 
In  French  history  we  have  a  short  History  of  Andrew  Lang;  The  Rose  of  Bavoy,  Marie  Ade- 
the  French  Revolution,  by  Robert  Matteson  laide,  by  Hugh  Noel  Williams;  Louis  XVI.  and 
Johnson;  an  anecdotal  account  of  the  political,  Mary  Antoinette,  by  Andrew  C.  P.  Haggard; 
social,  literary,  scientific  and  artistic  progress  Madame  Elizabeth  de  France,  by  the  Honorable 
of  the  Third  French  Republic  to  the  end  of  Mrs.  Maxwell;  The  Life  of  Mirabeau,  by  S.  6. 
1908,  by  Frederick  Lawton;  a  sketoh  of  The  Tallentyre;  The  King  Who  Never  Reigned: 
Court  of  Louis  XIII.,  by  Mrs.  K.  A.  Patmore,  Memoirs  Upon  Louis  XVII.,  by  Eckard  and 
devoted  especially  to  Richelieu;  The  Wars  of  Naundorff;  Napoleon's  Brothers,  by  A.  Hilliard 
Religion  in  France,  1559-1576,  by  James  West-  Atteridge.  Mrs.  Ady  {Julia  Cartwright)  de- 
fall  Thompson,  a  scholarly  work  incorporating  votes  two  large  volumes  to  "  the  perfect  cour- 
recent  research;  The  Court  of  a  Saint,  Louis  tier,"  Baldasaare  Castiglione,  1478-1529.  George 
IX.,  by  Winnifred  F.  Knox.  P.  Hume  Brown,  Macaulay  Trevelyan  tells  the  story  of  the  cam- 
who  published  the  first  volume  of  his  History  paign  of  1860  in  Garibi^i  and  the  Thousand, 
of  Scotland  eleven  years  ago,  reached  the  third  R.  Nesbit  Bain  in  The  Last  King  of  Poland  and 
volume  this  year.  His  Contemporaries,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
On  the  British  Empire  and  its  dependencies  downfall  of  Poland.  The  TAfe  <tnd  Times  of 
we  have:  A  Century  of  Empire,  by  Sir  Herbert  Master  John  Hus,  by  Franz  H.  H.  V.  Lfltaow,  is 
Maxwell;  History  of  Canada,  1763-1812,  by  a  thorough  and  impartial  study  of  the  Bohemian 
Charles  Preatwood  Luoas;  /ndta  Through  the  reformer.   Miss  Ida  AshworUi  Taylor  gives  us 
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lives  of  Queen  Christiana  of  Suseden  and  of 
Henrj/  Edward  Manning,  "cardinal-democrat." 

Of  American  biography  and  memoirs  we  have 
Retroapectious  of  an  Active  Life,  by  John  Bige- 
low,  ninety  years  in  three  volumes;  Beeolteo- 
tiona  of  Orover  Cleveland,  by  George  F.  Parker, 
written  from  intimate  aleqoaintance ;  The  Auto- 
biography  of  Vathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  geolo- 
gist «nd  man  of  letters ;  Robert  V.  Haynea  and 
His  Times,  by  Theodore  Behone  Jervey;  Robert 
Fulton  and  the  Claremont,  by  Mrs.  Alice  Gary 
Sutcliffe;  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  by  Clark  Szra 
Carr;  the  second  and  concluding  volume  of  the 
Letters  and  Journals  of  Samuel  Qridley  Howe, 
edited  by  his  daughter,  Laura  £.  Kichards,  deal- 
ing with  his  life  in  Boston  from  1832  to  1876. 
Of  the  nnmerous  lives  of  artists,  musicians  and 
actors,  there  is  space  to  mention  only  a  few: 
Raphael,  by  Adolf  Paul  Oppe;  Miehcxl  Angela 
and  Qhirlandaio,  by  Gerald  Stanley  Davies; 
John  Hoppner,  R.  A.,  by  William  McKay  and 
W.  Roberts;  Orieg  as  Man  and  as  Composer, 
by  Henry  Theophilua  Finck;  Johann  Sebastian 
Baoh,  by  Sir  Hubert  H.  Parry;  Handel,  by  R.  A. 
Streatfeild;  Joseph  Jefferson  and  His  Friends, 
by  Eugenie  Panl  Jefferson,  hia  daughter-in-law; 
Melba'8  Life,  Art  and  Profeasion,  by  Agnes  C. 
Uurphy. 

Travel  and  Dbscbiftioit.  Each  year  shows 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  new  books  de- 
scriptive of  foreign  scenes  and  peoples,  often 
lavishly  or  handsomely  illustrated  with  half- 
tones or  color  plates.  These  are  useful  to  per- 
sons interested  in  these  particular  localities, 
but  few  of  tbem  are  sufficiently  distinctive  to  be 
diflcnssed  here.  Four  books  dealing  with  &- 
miliar  places  require  mention  because  of  their 
eharm  of  style.  Seven  English  Cities,  by  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells;  Italian  Hours,  by  Henry 
James;  The  Wanderer  in  Paris,  by  Edward 
Verrall  Lucas;  The  Wander  Years,  by  James 
Henry  Yoiall.  The  year  was  distinguished  by 
the  publication  of  two  narratives  of  explora- 
tion in  unknown  regions  of  the  earth.  Works 
of  as  much  Interest  and  novelty  have  been  rare 
in  the  past  and  will  be  itaiposBible  in  the  sear 
future.  Tbey  are  the  story  of  the  British  Ant- 
arctic Expedition,  1007-9,  The  Heart  of  the  Ant- 
arctic, by  Sir  Ernest  H.  Shackleton,  with  an 
account  of  the  first  journey  to  the  South  Mag- 
netic Pole  by  Professor  Edgeworth  David;  and 
Trans  Himalaya,  by  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  giving 
the  results  of  his  exploration  of  a  new  monntain 
range  on  the  borderland  of  Thibet,  to  which 
he  has  given  that  name.  In  this  connection  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  Five  Months  in  the 
Himakiya,  by  Arnold  L.  Mumm;  Peake  and 
Glaciers  of  Nun  Kun,  by  Fanny  B.  and  William 
H.  Workman;  Kashm\r,  by  Major  Molyneux 
and  Sir  Francis  Younghusband ;  Around  Af- 
ghanistan, by  Major  de  B.  de  Lacoste;  Among 
the  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Afghan  Frontier,  by 
Theodore  Leighton  Pennell;  The  Frontiers  of 
Baluchistan,  by  Q.  P.  Tate. 

The  establishment  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Turkey  and  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  by  Austria  attracted  public 
attention  to  these  two  countries;  as  shown  by 
The  Revolution  in  Constantinople  and  Turkey, 
by  Sir  William  Ramsay;  The  Awakening  of 
Turkey,  by  E.  F.  Knight;  Turkey  in  Revolution, 
by  Charles  Roden  Buxton;  The  Soul  of  a  Turk, 
by  Victoria  de  Bunsen;  Haremlik,  some  pages 
from  the  life  of  Turkish  women,  by  Demetra 
Brown;  High  Albania,  by  M.  Edith  Durham; 


Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  by  Maude  M.  Holbach; 
Hungary  and  the  Hungarians,  by  W.  B.  Fors- 
ter  Bovill;  Hungary  of  To-day,  by  Members  of 
the  Hungarian  Government ;  The  Development 
of  Hungarian  Constitutional  Liberty,  by  Count 
Julius  Andrassy;  Austria-Hungary,  by  Geoffrey 
Drage;  The  Auetrian  Court  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  by  Sir  Horace  Kumbold;  Raeial  Prob- 
lems in  Hungary,  by  "  Scotus  Viator."  On  Africa 
we  have:  The  Northward  Trek,  by  Stanley 
Portal  Hyatt;  Southern  Rhodesia,  by  Percy  F. 
Hone;  Pre-Historic  Rhodesia,  by  R.  N.  Hall; 
The  Basutos,  by  Sir  Grodfrey  Lagden;  The 
Crime  of  the  Congo,  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 
On  South  and  Central  America:  The  American 
Sgypt:  A  Record  of  Trhvel  t»  Yucatan,  by 
Channing  Arnold  and  F.  J^,  Tabor  Frost; 
Mexico,  b^  C.  Reginald  Enoch;  The  Journal  of 
an  Expedition  Across  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
I906-I907,  by  Hiram  Bingham;  The  Andean 
Land,  by  Charles  S.  Osborn;  Wanderings  in 
South  America,  by  Charles  Waterton;  Peru  and 
Memco,  by  C.  Reginald  Enock;  A  History  of 
Jamaica,  by  W.  J.  Gardiner. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  miscellaneous 
books  t>f  travel:  A  Holiday  in  Connemara,  by 
Stephen  Q^nn;  The  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Coast, 
by  W.  A.  Dutt;  Essex,  painted  1^  L.  Burleigh 
Bruhl,  described  by  A.  R.  Hope  Honcrieff;  Eng- 
land and  the  English,  from  an  AmerioMi  point 
of  view,  clever  and  fair-minded  studies  by  Price 
Collier;  Holland  of  To-day,  by  George  Wharton 
Edwards;  Siena:  The  Story  of  a  UedicBval  Com- 
mune, by  Ferdinand  Schevill;  Spain  of  To-day 
from  Within,  by  Manuel  Audviar;  Cathedral 
Oitiee  of  Spain,  ay  W.  W.  Collins;  Gotn^  Down 
From  Jerusalem,  by  Norman  Duncan;  New  New 
York,  by  John  Charles  Van  Dyke;  Picturesque 
Hudson,  by  Clifton  Johnson ;  Americana :  An 
Impression,  by  Francis  Alexander;  Handbook 
of  Alaska,  by  Major-General  A.  W.  Greeley; 
The  Confessions  of  a  Beachcomber  in  tropical 
Queensland,  by  E.  J.  Banfield;  Australia,  by 
W.  H.  Lang;  Letters  from  China,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  Bmpress  Dowager  and  the 
women  of  China,  by  Sarah  Pike  Conger;  Things 
Korean,  by  Horace  Newton  Allen;  Evolution  ^ 
New  China,  by  William  N.  Brewster;  The  Peo- 
ple of  the  Polar  North,  by  Knud  Rasmuasen. 

Social  and  Foutical  Science.  In  this  de- 
partment we  shall  consider  only  books  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader.  On  the  race  ques- 
tion and  problems  of  city  life  we  have  The  Story 
of  the  Negro,  by  Booker  Taliaferro  Washit^ton, 
what  the  nmo  has  accomplished  In  the  way  of 
attaining  a  higher  civiUzation ;  The  Qermmt  Ele- 
ment in  the  United  States,  Its  political,  moral, 
social  and  educational  influence,  by  Albert  Bern- 
hardt Faust;  The  Immigrant  Tide,  its  effect  on 
Europe  and  America,  by  Edward  A,  Steiner; 
Chinese  Immigration,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Robert 
Coolidge;  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City 
Streets,  by  Jane  Addams,  based  on  her  Hull 
House  exjperiences;  Misery  and  Its  Causes,  by 
Edward  T.  Devine,  a  scientific  analysis  of  pov< 
erty  and  disease  and  a  discussion  of  the 
methods  of  their  alleviation;  The  Family  and 
the  Nation,  by  William  C.  D.  Whetham  and 
Catherine  D.  Whetham,  a  study  in  natural  in- 
heritance and  a  plea  for  eugenics;  The  Oovem- 
ment  of  American  Cities,  by  Horace  Edward 
Deming.  The  leading  books  on  opposite  eides 
of  the  much  debated  sufTraf^  question  are  Equal 
Suffrage,  by  Helen  Laura  Sumner,  a  careful 
study  of  the  working  of  the  system  in  Colorado; 
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and  Th9  Wrong  and  Peril  of  Woman  Suffrage, 
hy  the  Rev.  James  Monroe  Buckley,  an  argu- 
ment against  it.  For  and  against  Socialism 
there  are  Soeialiam  in  Theory  and  Practice,  by 
Morris  Hillquit,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Socia- 
list party  in  the  United  States;  Socialism  and 
Oovemment,  by  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  advocat- 
ing a  more  moderate  form  of  Socialism;  Eco- 
nomic Heresies,  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Nathan,  op- 
posing both  the  orthodox  economists  and  the 
Bocialiatsi  The  Menace  of  Socialitm,  by  W. 
Lawter  WUaon,  a  warning  of  rerolution;  and 
Socialiam  i»  Social  Oovemment,  W.  O. 
Tovler,  an  unfavorable  criticism  of  British 
municipal  experiments.  On  economic  history, 
Siwty  Yeara  of  Protection  in  Canada,  1846-1907, 
by  Edward  Porrttt,  an  original  study  of  Cana- 
dian tariflf  policy;  Emlution  of  Modem  Qer- 
many,  by  William  Harbut  Dawson,  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  commercial  and  industrial  progrew; 
OutUnet  of  tile  Economic  Hiatorj/  of  England, 
a  study  in  social  development  from  the  Saxon 
invasion,  by  H.  0.  Meredith. 

UTEEATTJRE,  Fbencr.   See  French  Lit- 

EBATURE. 

IiITEBATTTBS,  Gebuajv.   See  Gebuan  Lit- 

ERATUBEi 

LIVX-STOCE  EXPOSITION.  See  AcBI- 
OTTLTUBC 

LOAN  AND  TBU8T  C0XFANIE8,  No 
branch  of  America  banking  has  expanded 
so  rapidly  in  recent  years  as  that  rep- 
resented by  the  loan  and  trust  companies. 
Thus  in  1S08  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency's report  showed  only  246  such  com- 
rmnics,  while  in  190fl  it  showed  1079. 
The  aggregate  resources  in  1909  were  $4,- 
008,634,000,  an  increase  of  41  per  cent  in 
four  years.  These  resources  equaled  about  one- 
fifth  the  total  resources  of  all  banks  in  the 
United  States,  and  more  than  two-fifths  those 
of  all  national  banks.  They  included  loans 
on  real  estate  and  mortgages  owned,  9377,318,- 
000;  loans  on  other  collateral  security,  91.222,- 
881,000;  other  loans  and  discounts,  *9460,650,- 
000}  stocks  and  bonds,  9900,190,000;  cash  on 
hand,  $264,000,000.  The  liabilities  included 
capital  and  surplus,  $866,145,000;  and  individ- 
ual deposits,  $2,836,836,000.  These  companies 
held  20.2  per  cent,  of  all  individual  deposits 
in  1909,  as  compared  with  14.2  per  cent.  In 
1900.  The  deposits  in  1909  included  9e67.697,' 
000  of  savings  deposits,  credited  to  1,906,000  de- 
positors, and  drawing  an  average  of  3.43  per 
cent,  interest.  The  non-savings  deposits  drew 
an  average  of  2.34  per  cent,  interest.  The  cash 
on  hand  was  slightly  lens  than  8  per  cent  of 
the  deposits  subject  to  check. 

Pennsylvania  ranked  first  in  the  number  of 
loan  and  trust  companies  with  276,  of  which 
60  were  in  Philadelphia  and  41  In  Pittsburg, 
New  York  with  only  8S  stands  preSminent  in 
the  resources  of  its  companies.  Ttius  the  Penn- 
sylvania companies  had  aggregate  resources  of 
$035,377,000,  the  42  Illinoia  companies,  $4S0,- 
197,000,  and  the  New  York  companies,  $1,574,- 
889,000.  New  York  City  had  39  oompaniea 
with  agfTTPpate  resources  of  $1,318,775,000,  and 
Chicago  19  with  resources  of  $415,282,000.  See 

BA.NKB  AND  BANKING. 

LODOE,  George  Cabot.  An  American  poet, 
died  August  22,  1009.  He  was  the  son  of 
Senator  Ilenry  Cahot  Ixid^e.  aiul  was  l»orn  in 
Boston  in  1'873.    Tie  graihiati'd  from  Harvard 


UniTersity  in  1895,  and  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  He  served  through  the 
Spanish-American  War,  with  the  rank  of  ensign. 
Following  the  close  of  the  war  be  became  private 
secretary  to  his  father,  and  held  this  position 
until  his  death.  Mr.  Lodge  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor of  verse  to  the  magazines.  His  pub- 
lished works  include  Bong  of  the  Wave  (1898) ; 
Poems  (1902);  Cotn  (a  drama,  1904),  and  The 
Great  Adventure  (1906).  He  was  r^rded  by 
com|>etent  crities  as  a  writer  of  unusual  gifta, 
distinctly  in  tba  flrit  rank  of  the  joaaga 
American  poets. 

tiOEB,  Louis.  An  American  artist,  died 
July  12,  1909.  He  was  bom  in  Cleveland,  Ohii^ 
in  1866.  At  the  age  of  19  be  removed  to  New 
York  City,  where  be  became  well-known  u  aa 
illustrator.  He  went  to  Paris  and  completed 
his  art  studies  under  O^rOme.  Returning  to 
the  United  States  he  executed  many  important 
commissions.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1001,  and 
an  Academician  in  1906.    Be  won  several  im- 

J>ortant  prizes,  and  received  medals  at  the  Buf- 
alo  and  St.  Louis  expositions. 

LOQAN,  CuvE.  An  American  writer,  died 
on  April  28,  1909.  She  was  born  in  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  in  1839.  After  a  successful  period  on 
the  itage  ahe  graduated  from  an  English  eoll^ 
for  women.  She  lived  for  a  time  in  Parto* 
contributing  to  English  and  French  publications. 
In  1864  ahe  again  went  on  tiie  stage  In  a  play 
of  her  own,  Eveleen,  in  which  she  starred  in 
the  United  States.  She  achieved  great  success 
in  1865  in  a  play  called  Sam.  Shortly  after  the 
completion  of  her  college  course  she  married 
Edward  A.  De  Lille.  She  secured  a  divorce  from 
him  in  1865,  and  shortly  afterwards  married 
W.  W.  Sikes.  Following  this  she  left  the  stage 
and  became  <b  pedlar  lecturer  on  winnan^a 
richts.  She  wrote  and  adapted  several  succesa* 
ful  plays,  and  contributed  to  many  periodicals. 
In  1883  her  husband  died  and  she  married  her 
secretary,  James  CNeii.  He  proved  to  be  worth- 
less, and  Olive  hog^n  gradually  sank  from 
Bight  until,  in  1006,  she  appeared  in  a  police 
court  in  New  York  asking  for  relief.  She  wai 
found  by  friends  and  placed  in  comfortable  sur- 
roundings, but  she  became  insane  and  died  In 
an  asylum  in  England.  Among  her  friends  were 
most  of  the  leading  vrriters  and  publio  men  of 
ber  time.  Among  ber  works  are  Photographs 
of  London  Life,  Ch6teau  Froi$9ac,  imd  Get  Tha 
Behirul  Me,  BatM. 

LOKBSOBO,  Cebabb.  An  Italian  erimin- 
ologiat,  died  October  19,  1909.  He  was  bom  in. 
Verona,  in  1836,  and  was  educated  at  ihe  Uni- 
versity of  Turin.  Ho  studied  literature,  lin- 
guistics and  archeeology,  but  changed  his  plana 
and  for  eight  years  was  a  miliary  surgeon. 
In  1H62  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  mind  at  the  University  of  Pa  via, 
and  later  took  charge  of  the  insane  asylnni  at 
PcRaro.  He  eventually  became  professor  of 
medical  law  and  psychiatry  at  the  University 
of  Turin.  The  appearance  of  his  great  bocdc, 
The  Criminal,  in  1875,  marked  the  banning 
of  the  science  of  criminal  anthropology,  and 
Lombrosn  became  the  head  of  the  Italian  schooL 
As  a^innt  Nordau's  theory  of  degeneration, 
he  held  thni  the  criminal  waa  Insane  through 
abnormalities  of  development  or  arrested  de- 
velopment He  maintained  that  the  bom 
criminal  is  distinguished  from  other  men  hf 
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physical  itigmata  which  can  be  easily  deter* 
mined,  differentiatted  from  the  normal  anatomic- 
ally ae  well  as  paycbologically.  Chief  among 
his  stigmata  are  exceBftiv«  asymmetry  of  the 
■kull,  small  cranial  capacity,  abnOTmal  features, 
and  alight  growth  of  the  beard  relative  to  the 
hair  of  the  bead.  For  boldly  stating  his  posi- 
tion thirty  years  ago  he  was  roundly  abused 
hy  the  people  of  his  country.  In  1870,  when 
Paesanante  attempted  the  life  of  King  Humbert 
in  Naples,  the  authorities  wished  the  would-be 
assassin  punished,  but  Lombroso  advised  send- 
ing him  to  an  aeylum.  PassaDante  was  sent  to 
a  dungeon  and  13  years  later  a  commission  of 
alienists  pronounced  him  insane.  The  studies 
which  lea  him  to  his  eonclualon  regarding 
eriminals  date  back  to  IMQ,  when  a  ease  came 
under  his  observation  in  which  a  soldier  in 
anger  killed  an  officer  and  was  executed.  Lom- 
broso made  the  autopsy  and  was  surprised  to 
find  an  occipital  dent  in  the  skull.  He  con- 
ceived at  once  that  the- soldier's  crime  was  due 
to  an  incomplete  development  of  the  brain,  due 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  skull.  He  continued 
hia  itndies  along  tills  line  and  later  showed  the 
world  how  in  this  way  crime  originates  and 
criminology  is  propagated.  He  found  a  remedy 
in  earefnl  education  and  development.  In  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  something  of  a 
reaction  against  Lombroso's  theories  of  crimin- 
ology. He  was  a  copious  writer,  and  English 
translations  of  his  works,  The  Man  of  Qeniua 
and  The  Female^  Offender,  were  published  in 
1891  and  1800  respeiitiTely.  Both  caused  great 
discussion.  In  addition  to  his  works  on  crimin- 
ology he  wrote  two  books  on  pellagra,  (q.  t.)  a 
disease  which  la  now  attracting  some  attention 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  long  been  a  scourge 
of  Italy.  Among  his  other  books  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above  are  the  f oltowing : 
Bteervhe  tul  cretiniamo  in  Lomhardta  (1869); 
Oenio  e  foUia  (1864) ;  Sulla  mierocefalia  e  aul 
oretinitnlo  eon  applic<uionv  alia  medicina  legale 
(1878);  L'omore  nel  auicidio  e  nel  delitto 
(1881) ;  iS'uIIa  »ie<tefiu»  kgale  M  eadawre  (2d 
ed.,  1890);  Le  pii  reeenti  aeoperte  ed  appli- 
eomoni  delta  peichiatria  ed  antripoloffla  erimin- 
•le  (1894);  L*antieemittemo  e  U  toienze  mod- 
erne  (1894);  Oenio  e  degeneraidone  (1897). 
His  last  book,  translated  into  English  as  After 
Death,  WhatT  was. published  in  1909. 

LOBIHBBj  WuxiAU.  An  American  public 
ofUcial.  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois.  He 
was  bom  in  Manchester,  England,  in  1861. 
His  parents  removed  to  the  United  States  in 
1866,  and  lived  for  a  time  In  Detroit,  moving 
to  Chicago  in  1870.  When  the  son  was  12  years 
old  the  lather  died  and  the  former  was  left, 
with  his  brother,  to  support  tiieir  motlier  and 
three  ststers.  He  sold  newspaper*,  and  did 
other  like  work  until  he  obtained  a  position  in 
the  stodgrards.  He  later  became  a  horse  car 
conductor  and  in  this  position  first  showed  his 
talent  for  handling  men.  He  organized  a  street 
railway  employees  association  and  took  an  ae- 
tive  part  in  polities.  He  became  promiiwnt  la 
mrd  pidities  and  went  into  the  real  estate 
bnsiness.  In  1804  be  was  nominated  and  elected 
to  Oongress  and  again  in  1896  and  1808.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  become  strong  in  local 

SDlitics  of  Chicago  and  by  1000  he  was  able  to 
ictate  nominations  for  city  ofBcers.  In"  1900 
he  failed  of  reflection  to  Congress,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  hin  candidate  for  governor  of 
the  State.  His  csndidates  §ox  Stata  olBoss  met 


with  defeat  in  1904  and  in  the  meantime  he  had 
been  dected  again  to  Oongresa,  and  shortly  be- 
came even  more  powerful  in  local  politics.  He 
strongly  opposed  Governor  Deneen,  but  hia  can- 
didate was  defeated  at  the  polls.  In  1008  he 
formed  a  coalition  against  the  renomination 
of  Governor  Deneen,  but  was  again  defeated. 
When  Senator  Hopkins  appeared  as  a  candidate 
for  reflection  to  the  Senate,  strong  opposition 
developed,  resulting  in  a  deadlock,  which  lasted 
from  January  till  May.  Senator  Lorimer  had 
hitherto  been  friendly  to  Senator  Hopkins,  but 
now  appeared  in  opposition.  Gradually  other 
candidates  against  Hopkins  were  eliminated  un- 
til Lorimer  was  able  to  make  the  nominatiMi 
himself.    See  Iixinoib. 

ItOS  ANGELES,   CALiFOBnu.     Bee  Elec- 

lOBAL  ReFOBM. 

LOUISIANA.  One  of  the  Gulf  States  of 
the  United  States.  Its  total  area  is  48,600 
square  miles,  of  which  3097  square  miles  are 
water.  The  population,  according  to  a  Federal 
estimate  made  in  1909,  was  in  that  year  I,- 
618,358. 

MiHEUL  FioDuoiion.  The  nMwt  valuable  of 
tito  rainnal  producta  of  the  State  is  petroleum, 
in  which  Louisiana  ranks  eighth,  having  in 
1908  surpassed  Indiana,  which  previous  to  that 
year  had  held  this  relative  position.  There  were 
produced  in  1008  in  the  State  6,836,130  bar- 
tela,  as  compared  with  6,000,-221  barrels  in 
1007.  The  value  of  the  product  in  1908  was 
$4,131,173,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  $4,033,- 
033  in  1907.  Work  in  the  Caddo  field  was  ham- 
pered in  May  and  June  by  hi^  water.  In 
June,  1908,  the  district  was  attended  to  Levris, 
about  four  miles  north  of  Oil  City,  hy  the  bring* 
ing  in  of  a  large  gas  well  whose  yield  was 
reckoned  at  16,000,000  feet  per  day.  On  Do* 
eemlwr  16,  1906,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
withdrew  from  entry,  hy  the  President's  order, 
all  the  public  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Caddo  field,  embracing  about  6600  acres.  This 
action  was  taken  pending  a  careful  geolorio  in> 
vestigation  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  made  in  eofiperation  with  the  State  with 
a  view  to  preventing  a  waste  of  natural  gas 
which  had  been  estimated  {tt  76,000,000  cubic 
feet  a  day.  An  investigation  of  the  oil  field 
is  in  progress  and  will  he  available  in  the  spring 
of  1910.  In  Southern  Louisiana  the  production 
was  maintained  by  steady  developmente  at 
Welsh  and  Jennings.  The  State  is  a  large 
producer  of  sulphur,  in  which  Louisiana  domi- 
nates the  world's  sulphur  trade.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  salt  Louisiana  ranln  fifth.  The  pro- 
duction In  1908  was  947,120  barrels  valued  at 
9240,733,  as  compared  with  1,167,621  barrels 
in  1907  valued  at  $226,892.  The  salt  mined  in 
Louisiana  comes  from  the  Weeka  and  Avery 
Islands,  BO  called,  in  Iberia  Parish.    The  clay 

Jroducts  in  the  State  in  1008  were  valued  at 
629,924,  compared  with  a  value  of  $028,670 
in  1007.  The  State  is  also  a  producer  of  min- 
eral water.  The  value  of  the  mineral  products 
of  the  Stete  for  1008  was  912,113,009,  as  com- 
pared with  a  nine  of  the  product  for  1007  of 
$10,876,710. 

There  was  conaiderahte  decline  in  southern 
Louisiana  in  the  output  of  petroleum  in  1009. 
This  was  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  production 
in  the  Caddo  field  under  the  stimulus  due  to 
the  starting  of  work  on  the  refinery  of  tho 
Standard  Oil  (Company  at  Baton  Itouge  and  on. 
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a  pipe  line  connecting  it  with  the  Caddo  field,  chief  expenditures  were  on  account  of  the  gtn- 
The  significant  feature  in  this  drilling  haa  been  era!  fund,  current  school  fund,  interest  tax 
the  success  of  persistent  efforts  to  discover  oil  fund,  and  penitentiary  fund, 
at  lower  levels,  particularly  north  and  north-  Officbbs:  GovemtHr,  J.  Y.  Sanders;  lieu- 
west  of  the  former  proauctive  rwion.  tenant-Governor,  P.  M.  Lambemont;  Secretary 
AoBicCLTCEE  AKD  Stock  kaisinq.  The  of  State,  J.  T.  Michel;  Auditor,  Paul  Capde- 
aoreage,  production  and  value  of  the  principal  ville;  Treasurer,  O.  B.  Steele;  Attorney-General, 
farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  Walter  Guion;  Superintendent  of  Education, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  T.  H.  Harris — all  Democrats, 
were  as  follows:  Corn,  51,198,000  bushels,  val-  Judiciabt.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
ued  at  $35,327,000  from  2,226,000  acres;  oats,  J.  A.  Breaiix;  Associate  Justices,  A.  D.  Land, 
640,000  bushels,  valued  at  $397,000  from  32,000  F.  T.  NicfaollB,  Frank  A.  Monroe,  O.  O.  Prov- 
aercs;  rice,  12,676,000  bushels,  valued  at  $10,-  os^;  Cleric,  Paul  E.  Mortimer — all  Democrats. 
013,000  from  375,000  acres;  potatoes,  1,200,000  The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed 
bushels,  valued  at  $1,092,000  from  16,000  acres;  of-  41  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  116  Demo- 
hay,  34,000  tons,  valued  at  $364,000  from  23,-  crato  in  the  House.  The  State  representatives 
000  acres;  tobacco,  220,000  pounds,  valued  at  in  Congresg  will  be  found  in  the  aecUon  Con- 
$81,400  from  400  acres.     Louisiana  occupies  greaa  ta  the  article  UNITED  SlAns. 

fn^l^gJ^eiVwhPcn-^^^^^^  vef^S^rSHLXl^n^t^^^^^ 

376,000.    The  fa^  animaU  in  the  SUte  re-  affil'^t^l  lines,  commonly   known  as  the 

JI-^^^  Harriman  System.    He  was  born  at  San  Ja- 

mainea  practically  constant  since  1900  except    •  ^     rr         •   j  _j  *^ 

:i,„^.,„„„  :„  tt,^           ^    .            „„j  .  cinto,  Texas,  in  1860,  and  was  educated  m  the 

lor  an  increase  m  the  number  of  mules  and  a  ...      .     ,                    »t„..  *.     tu—i,  c.i.^  i 

.„^^„„„„  .       „             „#             Ti,            ♦  A  public  schools  and  m  the  Houston  High  School. 

decrease  m  the  number  of  swme.    ine  estimated  f    lj   „  „ii,  i  ^_i,„j  „  *  ^  „i  

 1          .     innn  jTc  atn           j      t.  .  In  his  voutu  hc  worked  on  a  farm,  and  when  m 

wool  clip  in  1909  wias  475,240  pounds.    The  .q-.    '  _  .  .   . 

„i  „*  iQfto  1ft  ™<.„           *„j  „<■  oon  1874  a  railroad  was  put  through  the  town  of 

cotton  crop  of  1909-10  was  estimated  at  280,-   -j  a  »V    

000  bales.*^  The  production  of  cane  sugar  in  ?^*P"''^Jf  S^^'^*  . 

1909  was  estimated  at  325,000  tons.       ^  ^"f               *  fl^^^  „n  J  1  hr^  W 

Fmhebies.    The  value  of  the  product  of  the  Iwar^    His    nterest  in  «  J^^s  brougU 

fiBberiea  of  the  State  at  the  olo«  of  the  year  ^fition^^Snt 

a^n'"^v?4Vs^l"?;e'i;Ssf 'C^'St  ?'  XTra^i^Lf.i^^Uo'S^n  t  S 

^tn?''of*^r«:^^^"ti:"  r073,ff  ^b^Je  s!  ^^Kf'llX.t^n^ 

iralued  at  $719,700  were  taken  for  market  pur-  fJ'^L 

fiSS  irt>fn\"'rva'irtas'^^^^^^^^  S'cTlef^t^^S,  t^i^^^  4««nS«™ 

^ext  in  point  of  value  was  shrimp,  of  which  ^   tt    *   it    i  laoa 

8,581,500  pounds  were  taken  with  a  value  of  ^TTfiRd  L  ™«f  hi  w.^„tfl^^ 

$212,500;  catfish,  4,404,700  pounds,  valued  at  ^^^^  to  1889  he  was  attorney  for  the 

$142^00    trout,  1,103,100  vSued  kt  $81,600;  S^'^SU^f^' , JJ?  Sff-w^n.^  TfX.r^v 

channel    bass,    678,000,    valued    at    $33,500  J"^**"  .^^^^  ^           ^"^1^^  general  attorwy 

croaker,   369,ioO   pounds,   valued   at   $27^00  ^^e  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company 

crabs,  322,200  pouSds,  valued  at  $28,900;  ter-  ^°  J^^V^^X'                      attorney  for  that 

rapin   52,400  pSunds,  valued  at  $21,000.    The  J**?*     n"<Sl  ■fi^'^r"*^ 

number  of  independent  fishermen  engaged  in  the  «»"nsel  for  all  the  Southern  Ricific  lines 

fisheries  of  the^^State  was  2970.  ^iS  number  SuSTboZ              ftT^/t  wSS. 

of  fishermen  employed  was  2847.    4913  vessels  S^"  ^  ^""^K^^^^ 

J           ™„              i„  «»(,;„„-            »+  aented  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Undv 

$699  000  direction  of  Mr.  Harriman  he  amalgamated 

Education.    The  latest  statistics  available  S^^^^^n  *p        J  wAV'V^ /"n^^^^^ 

for  education  in  Louisiana  are  those  of  1907.  Houston  East  and  West  Texas  Railroad.  He 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  7.**     -l^ptl^/^p^^^^  TJ^^JiV 

showed  that  in  that  v*«r  there  was  a  total  school  Union  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  and  the  South- 

™^fi*iVl  V#  AOfl  fljr^  em  Pacific  Co.  and  affiliated  lines.    In  1906 

population  of  496,801.    l.here  were  enrolled  in  .            ^    -vt      v   t       xi.            i  i  i 

th?  public  school^  of  the  State  243.731,  of  be  came  to  New  York  as  the  general  1^1  rep- 

whom  163.503  were  white,  and  80.128  colored,  "sentat.ve  of  Mr.  Harriman's  railroada. 

The  average  attendance  among  the  white  chil-  LOWELIi,  Abbott  Lawbence.     An  Ameri- 

dren  was  116,527,  and  among  the  colored  chil-  can   educator,   inaugurated   in   October,  1909, 

dren,  57,097.   The  male  teachers  employed  num-  president  of  Harvard  University.    He  was  bora 

bered  967,  the  female,  3846.    There  were  436  in  Boston  in  1856,  graduated  from  Harvard  Cd- 

colored  male  teachers  and  732  colored  female  lege  in  1877,  and  from  Harvard  Law  School 

teachers.     The  average  salary  per  month  of  in  1880.    From  1880  to  1897  he  practiced  law 

white  male  teachers  was  $74.50  and  of  female  in  Boston.    He  was  lecturer  on  government  at 

white  teachers  $49.  Harvard  from  1897  to  1899,  and  from  1900  to 

Finance.    The  biennial  report  of  the  State  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  president  he 

Treasurer  for  1906-7,  which  is  the  latest  avail-  was   professor  of  the  science  of  government 

able,  shows  the  total  receipts  in  1907  to  be  $6,-  President  Lowell  comes  from  a  family  which 

628,502,  and  the  expenditures,  $5,209,179,  leav-  has  long  been  distinguished  in  tiie  industrial 

ing  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  January  1,  history  of  New  England.   One  of  his  ancestors, 

1908,  of  $1.419322.    The  chief  revenues  were  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  was  the  principal  agent 

from  the  general  fund,  the  current  school  fund,  in  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of 

the  interest  tax  fund,  from  the  free-school  tax  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  for  him  the  cily 

fund,  and  from  the  penitentiary  fund.    The  of  Lowell  was  named.  Frtmi  his  son,  J<^n,  who 
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died  early  in  life,  the  city  of  Boston  received 
tlie  Bum  of  $250,000,  from  which  are  maintained 
annual  courses  of  free  public  lectures  on  re- 
ligion,  Bcienee,  literature  and  art.  These  lee* 
tures  are  loiowa  as  the  Lowell  Institute  lec- 
tures. Junes  Rusaell  Lowell  was  an  uncle  of 
President  Lowell's.  On  his  mother's  side  Presi- 
dent Lowell  is  a  grandson  of  Abbott  Lawrence 
from  whom  the  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  takes 
its  name.  Professor  Lowell's  studies  have  been 
directed  chiefly  toward  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. He  published  in  1888  a  small  volume  of 
essays  on  government  which  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. This  was  followed  in  1897  by  a  two- 
volume  work  entitled  Oovtrnment  and  Partiet 
of  CotUinmtal  Europe,  which  has  remained 
from  tiiat  tluM  the  nmet  scholarly  and  widely 
used  treatise  on  the  subject.  His  reputation  was 
further  added  to  in  1908  by  the  publication  of 
another  two-volume  work,  The  Oovemment  of 
England,  which  is  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  notable  books  of  the  decade.  Before  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Mr. 
Lowell  had  already  proved  himself  a  man  of 
well  tested  aBministrative  capacity.  He  has 
been  sole  ^stee  of  the  Lowell  Institute  Biiu» 
1900  and  has  had  a  governing  authority  of  that 
successful  educational  enterprise.  Under  his 
administration,  its  field  has  been  widely  ex- 
tended. He  was  also  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Although  Presi- 
dent Lowell,  in  the  main,  agrees  with  President 
Eliot's  theories  in  regard  to  the  administration 
and  development  of  the  University,  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  he  renrded  certain  of  these 
theories  as  being  too  widely  established.  Among 
these  was  the  elective  system,  which  be  believes 
should,  in  some  directions,  be  modified.  The 
general  ideas  of  his  attitude  in  regard  to  educa* 
uonal  theories  were  outlined  in  his  inaugural 
address.  He  affirmed  his  belief  that  the  recon- 
struction of  the  American  college  is,  at  the 
present  time,  ui^ent  everywhere.    The  most  im- 

Sortant  question  to  his  mind  is  that  of  the  un- 
ergraduate,  who,  in  a  lar^e  college,  is  likely 
to  be  crushed  between  the  millstones  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  secondaiy  schools.  He  lamented 
the  lack  of  the  old  solidarity  when  the  classes 
numbered  only  fifty  or  sixty.  He  pointed  out 
the  need  of  recasting  the  elective  system  and  of 
better  direction  and  control  of  undergraduate 
students.  He  proposed  as  a  stimulation  to 
higher  scholarships  a  series  of  honorary  exam- 
inations, which  may  be  patterned  somewhat  after 
the  Oxford  uaminations  in  literature,  mathe- 
matics and  science.  He  suggested  also  a  new 
scheme  for  freshmen  residents  giving  a  closer 
afiiliation  of  students  with  the  younger  instruc- 
tors. President  Lowell's  inauguration  was  ac- 
companied with  impressive  ceremonies  in  which 
officials  of  the  State  and  eminent  scholars  from 
the  universities  of  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries  took  part. 

LT73CBSB.   See  Fobestbt. 

LUBTON,  Horace  Habhoit.  An  American 
jnristt  nominated  on  December  13,  by  President 
Taft,  to  be  a  fifth  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Rufus  W.  Peckham.  He 
was  born  at  Newport,  Ky.,  in  1844,  and  grad- 
uated at  Cumberland  University  in  18fi7.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
From  1876  to  1878  he  was  chancellor  of  the 


6th  judicial  divisiofi,  Tennessee,  and  from  1886 
to  1893  he  was  justice  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme 
Court,  from  January  to  April,  1693,  serving  as 
chief  justice.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed ju^  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  0th  judicial  circuit  and  served 
in  this  position  until  his  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  was  professor  of  constitu^ 
tional  law  and  dean  of  the  law  department  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  Judge  Lurton  was  never 
very  active  in  politics,  but  he  was  always  con- 
sidered to  be  a  consistent  Democrat.  President 
Taft  served  with  Judge  Lurton  on  the  0th  cir- 
cuit and  they  became  intimate  friends  at  that 
time.  There  was  considerable  discussion  at  the 
time  of  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Lurton  as  Su- 
preme Court  justice  on  the  point  of  his  age,  but 
no  serious  opposition  to  his  appointment  de- 
veloped. 

LPTHBBAW  CHtTBCH.  A  religious  •de- 
nomination which  includes  the  largest  body  of 
Protestants  in  the  world  and  is  the  mother 
church  of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  church  is 
found  chiefly  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Eastern  Kussia,  part  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Rumania,  France,  England, 
Australia  and  Nortii  and  South  America,  but 
churches  of  the  denomination  are  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  The  church  holds  to  the 
"pure  Word  of  God "  and  the  two  Sacraments 
of  Christ.  It  is  conservative  historically  as 
compared  with  the  more  radical  Protestant 
bodies.  The  church  is  carried  on  under  Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  forms  and 
church  government  is  not  essential.  The  first 
Lutheran  minister  came  to  North  America  in 
1810,  and  there  were  Dutch  Lutherans  in  Man- 
hattan in  1623.  Heinrich  Melchior  Muhlenberg 
was  the  great  organizer  of  the  church  in  the 
United  States.  lie  is  known  as  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  He  ar- 
rived in  1742  and  founded  the  ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Mother  Lutheran  Synod  in 
this  country,  in  1748.  It  was  a  general  body. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  combine  the  various 
Lutheran  synods  by  the  organization  of  a  Gen- 
eral Synod  in  1820.  The  church  received  great 
increase  in  its  numbers  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  many  Lutherans  came 
from  Scandinavia  and  Germany  and  filled  up 
the  territories  of  the  Northwest  and  the  West. 
The  General  Council,  which  is  prevailingly  Eng- 
lish, but  teaches  the  Gospel  in  German,  Swedish, 
and  other  languages,  was  founded  in  1867.  The 
Synodical  Conference,  prevailingly  German,  was 
founded  in  1871.  The  United  Synod  South  was 
founded  In  1886.  The  four  general  bodies  of 
Lutherans  embrace  two-thirds  of  the  Lutherans 
in  the  United  States.  The  chief  independent 
synods  are  the  United  Norwegian  Synod,  the 
Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  and  tlw  German  Iowa 
Synod.  The  total  number  of  Lutherans  in 
America  in  1909  was  2,100,000  embraced  in  67 
synods.  There  were  about  8300  ministers  and 
13,400  congregations.  The  church  supports  114 
educational  institutions,  having  property  valued 
at  about  $8,300,000  and  $2,600,000  in  endow- 
ments. The  Lutherans  maintain  about  200  be- 
nevolent institutions,  with  property  and  endow- 
ment valued  at  about  $7,200,000.  There  are  ten 
mission  boards  which  conduct  foreign  missions 
in  India,  Japan,  Liberia,  Africa.  China.  Mada- 
gascar, Persia,  Alaska,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and 
South  America.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  76,000,000  Lutherans  in  tbe  world.  Sta- 
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tiiUos  relating  to  the  Tarknu  dlviiioiu  In  tlie 
United  BtatM  »re  as  follows : 

General  Council,  471,663  communloantB,  1606 
ministers,  2393  congregations,  303,043  Sunday 
school  scholars;  benevolent  offerings,  $492,420; 
value  of  church  property,  123,288,909.  The  bi- 
ennial oonvention  meets  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  be- 
ginning September  14,  1911. 

General  Synod.  Communicants,  284,808; 
niniaten,  1S20;  congregation^  1346;  Sunday 
•cbool  acholan,  236,962;  Talue  of  ehurefa  prop- 
erty, 918,344,463.  The  biennial  convention 
meets  at  Washington,  D.  C.  June  7,  1911. 

Synodical  Conferenod  (German):  Communi' 
cants,  736,866;  ministers,  2620;  congregations, 
3278;  Sunday  school  scholars,  217,736;  henevo* 
lent  offerings,  $614,639.  The  next  convention 
meets  at  Seward,  Neb.,  in  May,  1010. 

United  Synod  of  the  South:  Communieailts, 
493,774;  ministers,  240;  congregations,  461;  be- 
nevolent offerings,  $56,914;  value  of  church 
property,  $1,714,140;  Sunday  school  scholars, 
82,872.  The  next  convention  meets  at  Winches- 
ter, Va.,  September  6,  1910. 

Independent  Synods:  Communicants,  657,- 
494;  ministers,  2U04;  congregations,  6610;  Sun' 
day  achool  scholars,  281,267;  benevolent  offer- 
ings, $728,736. 

Statistics  prepared  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus Bureau  giving  tlte  figures  from  the  census 
of  1890  to  1906  show  that  the  Lutheran  bodies 
have  increased  in  number  from  the  former  date 
from  8696  to  12,703,  a  ^n  of  4108  or  47.8  per 
eent.  £ach  of  tlie  principal  bodies  shows  a  con- 
siderable gain  in  the  number  of  organizations. 
The  largest  numerical  increase  in  any  single 
bo^  is  that  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod- 
ical Conference  of  America,  which  rose  in  num- 
ber from  1984  in  1690  to  3301  in  1906,  a  gain 
of  70.7  per  cent. 

The  most  important  events  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  during  1000  were  the  publication  al- 
most simultaneously  of  three  historical  worlu 
dealing  with  the  "Confessions  of  the  Lutheran 
Church";  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  at  Harris- 
burg  of  the  founding  of  the  various  Mission 
Boards  of  the  General  Synod;  closer  cooperation 
of  tlie  Germans  in  the  General  Council  and  the 
eonsolidation  of  the  wrious  German  papers  into 
one  official  church  organ;  the  organization  of 
the  Kropp  Commission,  charged  with  the  se- 
curing of  theological  students  from  Kropp  Semi- 
nary in  Germany  and  the  direction  of  their 
preparation  as  missionaries  to  Germans  in 
America.  The  United  Norwegians  and  other 
Norwegian  Lutheran  bodies  agreed  to  publish 
an  Dnglish  hymnal  for  use  in  their  ehurchefc 
The  General  Council  authorized  the  elimination 
of  all  Tariations  from  "  The  Common  Service  " 
now  in  use  among  English-speaking  Lutherans. 

LUTEBB  LEAGITE  OF  AKEBTCA.  A  de- 
nominational religious  organ!  r-at  ion.  connected 
with  the  Lutheran  Church,  founded  in  Pitts- 
burg, Fa.,  in  1895.  Its  basis  is  the  unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  it  receives  into  its 
membership  any  society  of  whatever  name  con- 
nected with  a  Lutheran  organization  or  Luth- 
eran institution  of  learning.  Its  membership 
in  1909  was  over  100,000  in  twenty-five  States, 
fourteen  of  which  have  permanent  organize* 
tions.  The  (^cial  organ  of  the  League  is  the 
Luther  League  Review,  published  in  New  Torlc 
City  and  edited  by  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  C<nnmittee  and  first  vice- 
president.   The  next  national  convention  will 


be  held  in  Pittsburg  in  October,  1910.  The  of- 
floers  In  1909  were:  President,  William  C- 
Stoever;  General  Secretary,  Rev.  Luther  M. 
Kuhns;  Treasurer,  C.  T.  A.  Anderson;  chairman 
of  the  National  Executive  Committee,  E.  F. 
Eilert.  There  are  organizations  of  the  League 
in  Japan,  India,  Canada,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
United  States. 

LUXEMBUBO.  An  independent  neutral 
grand-duchy  of  western  Europe.  Area,  998 
square  miles;  population  in  1900,  230,643;  1907, 
260,911,  nearl^  all  Roman  Catholics.  Capital, 
Luxemburg,  with  20,682  inhabitants.  The  prin- 
cipality is  rich  in  iron  ore;  mineral  output 
(1907),  7,402,870  metric  tons,  valued  at  21,- 
997,404  francs.  Luxemburg  is  included  for  cus- 
toms purposes  in  the  German  Zollverein. 
Length  of  railways  (1907),  340  miles;  tele- 
graph lines,  080  (wires,  1410);  telephone  lines, 
1030  (wires,  2990) ;  post-offices,  116.  The  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  were  in  1006,  13,120,770 
and  14,674,730  francs  respectively;  in  1007,  17,- 
467,801  and  16,066.669;  in  1908,  17,438,629 
and  17,407,027.  The  budget  for  1909  estimated 
the  revenue  at  17,819,619,  expenditure  18,341,- 
614  francs.  Debt  (1909),  12,000,000  franca; 
annuities,  493,150.  The  savings-banks  had  (De- 
cember 31,  1906),  67,491  depositors,  with  de- 
posits to  the  sum  of  48,602,140  francs.  Reign- 
ing grand-duke,  Wilhelm,  bom  April  22,  1852; 
married,  June  21,  1803,  to  Maria  Anna  of 
Bragansa  (Rwent  since  November  18,  1908). 
He  succeeded  liis  father  November  19,  1906. 
Heiress-apparent  (bill  passed  July  0.  1007,  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies),  Princess  Marie,  bom 
June  14,  1894.  There  is  a  chamber  ot  depu- 
ties of  4ff  numbers,  elected  direetly  1^  Mm 
cantons. 

UACAO.  A  city  on  the  island  of  Macao,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  China,  consti- 
tuting, with  the  two  small  adjacent  islands  of 
ColAane  and  Taipa,  a  Portuguese  dependency. 
Area,  four  square  mites;  population  (census  of 
December  31,  1890),  63,991  (12,894  in  ColOane 
and  Taipa).  The  whites  numbered  3910  (3780 
Portuguese).  The  city  is  divided  into  two 
wards,  each  having  its  own  administration  and 
the  one  inhabited  l)y  Chinese  and  the  other  1^ 
non-Chinese.  The  trade,  which  is  mostly  tran- 
sit, amouuted  in  1007  to  13,636.431  dollars 
(Mexican)  for  imports  and  14,657,136  dollars 
far  exports.  In  that  year,  liesides  4218  vessels 
in  the  coasting  trade,  the  shipping  entered  ag- 
gregated 2259  vessels  of  063,442  tons.  For  the 
year  1008-0,  the  estimated  revenue  and  expend!- 
ture  were  700,404  milreis  and  678,040  mllrels 
respectively. 

KACASTUUU,  Jaues.  An  American  lit- 
terateur of  Scotch  birth,  died  February  11, 
1909.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow.  Scotland,  in 
1866,  and  was  educated  in  that  city.  In  1888 
be  came  to  the  United  States.  From  1894  to 
1900  he  was  joint  editor  of  the  Bookman,  and 
also  reader  and  general  literary  adviser  to 
Dodd,  Mend  Sl  Co.  In  1901  he  became  literary 
adviser  to  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  oontinued 
In  that  capacity  until  his  death.  He  dramatized 
The  Bonme  Briar  Bush,  and  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
rcaa.  and  was  joint  author  of  The  Masque  of  the 
White  Rose,  Kronatailt,  Captain  Debonnaire  and 
The  Spoilers.  Mr.  MarArtliur  contributed  prose 
and  verse  to  many  magazines. 

XeCABBEN,  Patbick  Hrxbt.  An  Ameri- 
can politician,  died  October  22,  1000.   He  was 
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born  in  1840  in  Sfut  Cambridge,  MaM.  His  par* 
ents  moved  in  1851  to  Williamsburg,  a  part  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  boy  was  apprenticed  to  % 
cooper  after  baring  attended  common  Mhools, 
and  he  early  engaged  in  activities  of  local  poU* 
ties.  Before  his  twenty-flrst  year  he  had  been 
defeated  for  the  leadership  of  his  district.  In 
1861  he  had  beoome  so  well  known  locally  that  be 
was  nominated  and  elected  Assemblyman  from 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  wards.  His  lead- 
ership in  the  Fourteenth  ward  was  assured  and 
his  influence  spread  rapidly.  He  was  reflected 
to  the  Assembly,  and  in  1886  was  beaten  for  the 
Senate.  In  1889,  however,  hfl  was  moeesiful 
and  ma  elected  to  the  Senate.  He  eontinuousljjr 
served  in  the  State  Senate  until  the  time  of  hii 
death.  In  1893  he  became  virtual  leader  of 
the  Brooklyn  Democracy.  Shortly  after,  he 
broke  with  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  leader  of 
Tammany  Hall,  and  from  that  time  a  fight  was 
waged  between  them  for  the  control  of  tlie 
Brooklyn  Democracy.  In  1904,  as  «  result  of 
Murphy's  attempt  to  overthrow  MeCarren's 
leadership  one  oi  the  bitterest  struggles  in  the 
history  of  New  York  politics  took  place.  The 
breach  further  widened  in  1906  when  MoCar- 
ren  opposed  the  nomination  of  Hearst  for  gov* 
emor  by  Tammany  Hall.  Murphy  and  Conners, 
the  State  Chairman,  formed  a  combination 
by  which  MeCarren's  delegates  were  forced  out 
and  supplanted  by  Murphy^s  selectioijs.  A  simi- 
lar combination  in  1907  kept  McCarren  and  his 
delegates  out  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention at  Denver.  This  was  done  at  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  W.  J.  Bryan,  whom  McCarren 
steadily  opposed.  McCarren  was  a  lawyer,  but 
had  little  time  for  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  identified  with  certain  corporations, 
notably  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
American  Sugar  Company.  He  was  a  man  of 
keen  intellect  and  was  an  aggressive  fighter. 
He  was  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  in  the 
Senate  of  Governor  Hughes's  measures  to  pre- 
vent betting  at  the  race  tracks  and  in  his  at- 
tempts at  reform  generally. 

UcCLOSKET,  WiLLiAU  Qbosgb.  An  Amer- 
ican Boman  Catholic  bishop,  died  September  17, 
1009.  He  was  bom  in  1823  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Em- 
metsburg,  Md.  He  was  ordained  as  priest  In 
1852,  after  which  he  spent  a  year  in  mission 
work  in  New  York.  He  was  then  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  moral  theology  and  sacred  scrip- 
ture in  St.  Mary's  College.  This  position  he 
held  from  1857  to  1859.  He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  American  College  in  Some,  holding 
this  office  from  1850  to  1868.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Louisville.  He 
was  one  of  the  two  oldest  bishops  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  both  in  years  and  ia  point  of 
conUnuous  service, 

SCeCLUNO,  Lee.  An  American  public  offi- 
cial, since  September  23,  1009,  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  born  in  KnoxVille, 
Tcnn.,  in  1870,  and  graduated  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1892.  After  traveling  abroad  he  en- 
gaged in  railroad  work,  in  which  he  continued 
until  1904,  when  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of 
Yale  University.  Mr.  McClung  was  one  of  the 
brat  known  football  players  in  the  country  dur- 
ing his  college  course. 

KeCLTniEf  Alezaitoeb  Kellt.  An  Ameri- 
can journalist  and  politician,  died  June  6,  1009. 
He  was  born  in  Sherman's  Valley,  Pa.,  in  1828. 


His  early  life  was  passed  on  his  father's  farm, 
but  after  a  short  apprenticeship  to  a  tanner,  he 
became,  in  1846,  editor  and  publisher  of  a  paper 
at  Mifflin,  He  continued  in  newspaper 

work,  nried  by  political  aetivity  until  1864. 
In  18S6  he  was  admitted  to  the  State  bar.  Ho 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  1667-8, 
and  1664,  and  from  1868  to  1873  practiced  law 
in  Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  year  be  estab- 
lished the  Philadelphia  Times  of  which  he  was 
editor  until  1900.  Mr.  McClure  was  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  State  and  National  politics.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  nomi- 
nated Lincoln  in  1860,  and  later  became  one  of 
Lincoln's  intimate  friends  and  admirers.  £fo 
took  an  active  part  in  many  natitmal  conven- 
tions, notably  in  1872,  when  Horsoe  Greeley 
was  nominated  for  the  Fresldenoy. 

XAOOONNBZX,  CsABtBS  jEirmrs.  A  retr- 

admiral  (retired)  of  the  United  States  navy, 
died  February  17,  1909.  He  was  bom  in  Palls 
township,  Fa.,  in  1837.  His  early  years  were 
spent  as  a  mechanical  and  civil  engineer,  and 
builder.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  tlie  National 
Guard  of  New  Jersey,  but  after  a  few  months 
of  service  was  appointed  a  third  assistant  engi- 
neer in  the  naval  ssrvioe.  He  served  under  Ad- 
miral Farragut  and  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans.  In  1866  he  was  made  first 
assistant  engineer,  and  In  1896  commander.  He 
was  advanMd  to  captain  In  1898  and  was 
promoted  two  numbers  in  the  list  of  chief  engi- 
neers, for  conspicuous  services.  During  the 
Spanish-American  War  he  was  fleet  engineer  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  He  returned  on 
account  of  disabilities  in  1899,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  retired  in 
1906. 

XcOOOS,  Edwabd  Moodt.  An  American 
soldier  and  pnhllo  offlelal,  died  September  9, 
1009.  He  was  bom  In  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in 
1633,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
In  1860  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Kansas 
Legislature.  He  entered  the  Union  army  in 
1661  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  First  United 
States  Cavalry,  and  served  throughout  the  war, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers. 
He  was  four  times  brevetted  for  gallant  services. 
He  resigned  from  the  regular  army  in  1866,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointM  Minister  to 
Hawaii.  From  1869  to  1876  be  wns  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Colorado. 

KeOILL  TTNIVZBSZTY.  An  Instltutjon  of 
higher  learning  at  Montreal,  Canada,  founded 
in  1821.  In  1908-9  the  number  of  students  was 
1900,  and  the  faculty  numlwred  260.  In  the 
library  are  152,000  volumes.  There  were  re- 
ceived In  gifts  and  endowments  during  the  year 
land  valued  at  $142,600;  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  new  medical  building,  $450,000;  for 
salaries,  $50,000;  for  building  purposes,  $100,- 
000;  and  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  $45,000. 
Harold  A.  Wilson  was  appointed  Macdonald 
professor  of  phy-ics  to  take  the  place  of  Profes- 
sor John  Cox,  retired.  Hon  A.  O.  Cross 
was  appointed  professor  of  commercial  law  to 
take  the  place  of  Eugene  Lafleur,  resigned. 
Louis  A.  Herdt  was  appointed  professor  of  elec- 
trical engineering  to  take  the  place  of  R.  B. 
Owens,  resigned.  The  new  engineering  build- 
ing, erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  de- 
stroyed by  Are  in  April,  1907,  was  formally 
opened  in  the  spring  of  1000.  The  new  medical 
building  commenced  in  Septonber,  1908,  was 
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partly  fiiiisfaed  during  the  year,  and  will  be 
occupied  at  tb«  beginning  of  1910.  The  prin- 
cipal IB  W.  Peterson. 

KcKIM,  Chablbs  Follek.  An  American 
architect,  died  September  14,  1900.  Ete  was 
bom  in  Chester  wunty,  Pa.,  in  1847,  and 

Eduated  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
1867.  From  1867  to  1870  he  studied  at  the 
lie  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1872  and  began  the  practice 
of  hiB  profession  as  architect.  In  1877  he 
fori^d  a  partnership  with  William  R.  Mead, 
and  two  years  later  Stanford  White  was  made 
the  third  member  of  the  firm,  which,  under  the 
name  McKim,  Mead  ft  White,  designed  some  of 
the  most  notUile  public  and  private  buildings  in 
the  United  States.  Among  these  were  buildings 
for  Columbia  UniTersity,  Rhode  Island  State 
Capitol,  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Walker  Art  Building  at  Bowdoin 
College,  the  Music  Hall  and  Public  Library  in 
Boston,  and  th^  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New 
York  City. 

UcLATTBIN,  Aifsixif  Joseph.  An  Ameri- 
can public  official,  United  States  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  died  December  22,  1909.  He  was 
bom  in  1848  at  Brandon,  Miss.,  and  when  leu 
than  a  year  old  was  taken  by  his  parents  to 
Smith  county  in  the  same  State,  where  he  lived 
on  the  farm  and  occasionally  attended  schooL 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  the  Confederate 
Army  and  served  throughout  the  Civil  War  as  a 
private.  Following  the  war  he  attended  Sum- 
merville  Institute  for  two  years.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  1868,  and  in  1871  was  elected 
district  attorney.  He  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature in  1879,  and  in  1895  became  Governor  of 
Mississippi.  In  1000,  a  year  after  his  term  of 
Governor  had  expired,  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  began  bis  services 
on  March  4,  1901.  He  was  reflected  for  an- 
other term  of  six  years  in  1907.  Senator  Mc- 
I>aurin  was  one  of  the  moat  industrious  members 
of  the  Senate.  He  was  a  member  of  eleven  com- 
mittees and  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
all  of  them. 

ICaeliAUBIN,  Richabd  C.  An  American 
educator,  inaugurated  in  1009  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  was 
bom  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1870, 
and  was  educated  in  Kew  Zealand  and  Eng- 
land. For  ten  years  he  served  as  professor 
in  the  University  at  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land. In  February,  1908,  he  was  electeil  pro- 
fessor of  mathematical  physics  at  Columbia 
University  as  successor  to  Dr.  R.  S.  Woodward. 
Dr.  Macl^urin  has  traveled  extensively  and  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  educational  systems  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  In  addition 
to  his  appointments  in  mathematics  and  physics, 
he  is  a  profound  student  in  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  is  the  author  of  a  legal  work  en- 
titled The  Realty.  In  1008  he  was  chosen  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  to  succeed  Dr.  R.  S.  Pritchett. 

McLOITTH,  Lewis.  An  American  educator, 
died  March  15,  1009.  He  was  born  in  1835  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  paduated  in  1858  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Michigan 
State  Agricultural  Collpee,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  urge  the  establishment  of  United  States 
agricultural  stations.  He  was  almost  among 
the  earliest  seientifio  teachers   to  introduos 


laboratory  methods  in  the  study  of  chemistry 
and  physics.  From  1887  to  1697  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

KoQUAID,  Bebhabd  John.  A  Roman 
Catholie  bishop,  died  January,  1900.  He  was 
bora  in  New  York  City  in  1823.  He  studied 
at  Chambly  College,  near  Montreal,  and  later 
went  to  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  where  he 
remained  as  tutor  for  three  years.  In  1848  he 
was  ordained  as  a  priest.  His  first  parish  was 
at  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  he  at  once  turned  his 
attention  to  the  building  of  churches  and 
parochial  schools  in  the  surrounding  towns.  In 
1858  be  became  rector  of  the  Kewom  Cathedral. 
Here  he  founded,  and  for  three  years  was  presi- 
dent of,  Seton  Hall  Colk^  and  Seminary.  Ba 
founded  also  other  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  vicinity.  In  1868  be  was  consecrated  as 
bishop,  and  installed  in  the  diocese  of  Roches- 
ter. He  established  here,  in  1893,  St.  Ber- 
nard's Seminary,  and  in  1905  St.  Anne's  Home 
for  the  Aged.  On  August  20,  1908,  Bishop  Mc- 
Quaid  celebrated  his  diamond  jubilee.  His  aim 
throughout  his  entire  life  was  the  establish- 
ment  of  more  parochial  schools  for  his  people. 
He  was  one  of  tiie  two  oldest  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnroh  In  America. 

HeSWEENEY,  Mizjts  BBirjAiaiT.  An 
American  public  official,  from  1806  to  1002,  GoT- 
ernor  of  South  Carolina,  died  Septemb^  20, 
1900.  He  was  bora  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in 
1853,  and  was  left  an  orphan  when  but  four 
years  of  age.  He  began  work  at  the  age  of 
six,  and  when  still  a  youth  established  the 
Hampton  Guardian,  which  became  one  of  the 
most  succesafuk  county  papers  of  the  State. 
He  was  delegated  to  the  National  Democratic 
Conventton  in  1888,  1806  and  1900.  In  1806 
be  was  elected  Ideutenant-Goremor  of  the  State, 
and  succeeded  as  Goveraor  <m  the  death  of 
Governor  W.  H.  Ellerbe.  He  was  elected  Oot- 
ernor  in  1800-2. 

KaoVEia^  FluncLiir,  An  American  pub> 
lie  official.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  Pre^- 
dent  Taft's  cabinet.  He  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  1862.  He  studied 
law  at  the  Columbia  Law  School  and 
graduated  in  1864.  Because  of  il)-bealtb  he 
abandoned  the  practice  of  law  and  established 
a  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Chicago,  of 
which  be  remained  the  head  until  President 
Taft  invited  him  to  enter  his  Cabinet.  In  1874 
he  was  president  of  the  Citizens*  Association 
which  inaugurated  many  important  municipal 
reforms.  In  1894  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  for  United  States  Senator,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  legislature.  He  was  president 
of  the  Bureau  of  Charities  and  Municipal  Art 
League,  Chicago,  and  is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
and  Tice-president  of  the  American  Civic  Federa- 
tion.  See  United  States,  paragraph  OdMaA 

SCADAGASGAB.  An  island,  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  world,  belonging  to  France,  off  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Africa,  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  Mozambique  ChanneL  The 
capital  is  Antananarivo. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  estimated  area  is 
228,000  square  miles.  The  population,  January 
1,  1907,  numbered  2,708,061  (1,312,810  males, 
1,303,851  females),  of  whom  2,690,381  were 
natives  (the  Hova  is  the  dominant  tribe),  7606 
French,  2088  oUier  Europeans,  3602  Asiatics, 
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and  1078  Africans.  The  movement  of  the  civil  near  the  coast,  and  between  the  railhead  and 
European  and  mixed  population  in  1907  was  as  the  capital  the  government  provides  automobiles 
follows:  Marria^,  74;  births,  638;  deaths,  and  rickshaws  for  mails  and  passengers,  while 
437.  AntaDanarivo  had  (1906  )  72,000  inhab-  merchandise  is  carried  in  handcarts.  Besides 
itants;  Fianarantsoa,  27,000;  Tamatave,  7026;  the  wagon  roads  from  Tamatave  to  Antananarivo 
Majunga,  7910.  and  thence  to  Majunga,  and  between  some  of  the 

Education,  etc.  Education  is  nominally  principal  military  posts,  roads  are  almost  un- 
compulsory.  There  were  in  1900  32  primary  known  and  passengers  and  goods  are  carried  on 
and  infant  schools  for  French  and  other  Euro-  the  shoulders  of  bearers.  There  were  in  1909, 
pean  children,  with  1209  pupils.  For  natives  3620  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  130  of  tele- 
there  were  646  primary  schools,  with  62,059  phone.  Cables  connect  with  Mozambique  and 
pupils;  one  administrative  school  <I24  pupils),  Mauritius.  There  is  postal  communication 
27  agricultural  schools  (1464  pupils),  and  16  throughout  the  island.  la  1907,  6971  vessels  of 
normal  schools,  with  68  teachers  and  1008  1,188,672  tons  entered,  and  6889  of  1,183,185 
students.    The  French  language  is  obligatory  in  tons  cleared  at  the  ports. 

all  schools,  including  mission  schools.  A  large  Finance.  The  estimated  local  revenue  and 
proportion  of  the  Hova  and  other  tribes  in  the  expenditure  for  1008  balanced  at  32,001,610 
central  districts  have  been  Christianized;  about  francs.  The  French  government  in  1909  ex- 
460,000  are  Protestants  and  60,000  Roman  pended  on  Madagascar  (entirely  for  military 
Catholics.  The  outlying  tribes  are  still  mostly  purposes)  16.584,231  francs.  The  debt  stood, 
lieathen.  January  1,  1907,  at  101,390,013  francs.  The 

pBODUCnoN.  The  area  under  cultivation  by  troops  in  the  island  ( including  Diego-Suarez) 
Europeans  in  1906  was  339,279  hectares.  In  consisted  of  (1908)  3723  Europeans  and  8254 
the  lowlands,  rice,  maiiioc,  arrowroot,  sugar-  natives.  The  police  and  militia  are  provided 
cane,  tobacco,  hemp,  cotton,  vanilla,  tea,  and  for  in  the  local  bud^t, 

cofTee  are  successfully  grown.  Excepting  gold,  ^e  Comptoir  National  dTscompte  de  Paris 
the  principal  article  of  export  is  rubber,  which  has  agencies  at  Antananarivo,  Tamatave,  Diego- 
Is  indigenous,  as  is  also  gum-copal.  There  is  a  Suarez,  Mananzary,  Majunga,  and  Tulear.  The 
wealth  of  timber,  and  gums,  resins,  and  medi-  Banque  Grenard  (private)  draws  on  the  CrMit 
einal  plants  abound.  Sericulture  is  encouraged,  Lyonnais.  The  only  luial  eoin  is  the  silver  five- 
and  silk  and  cotton  weaving  is  carried  on.  franc  piece,  with  Its  silver  subdivisions  as  well 
There  were  in  the  island  in  1906,  2,860,384  aa  copper  coins  of  5  and  10  centimes, 
cattle,  470,116  swine,  264,083  sheep,  63,367  Govebnuent.  A  governor-general,  assisted  by 
goats,  and  1950  horses,  asses,  and  mules.  a  consultative  council,  resides  at  the  capital. 

Mining  concessions  to  the  number  of  390  (385  Nineteen  provinces  are  under  civil,  and  five 
for  gold,  5  for  iron),  covering  223,469  hectares,  territories  under  military,  administration, 
were  in  operation  in  1906.  "nie  gold  production  Natives  are  employed  in  subordinate  positions 
for  the  decade  was :  1898,  125,378  grama ;  1899,  in  both  civil  and  military  government.  The 
401,423;  1900,  1,114,000;  1901,  1,045,000;  1902,  colony  has  no  representation  in  the  French 
1,303,000;  1903,  1,910,000;  1004,  2.460,000;  Farliament,  and  no  elective  assembly. 
1905,  2,201,664;  1906,2,266,108;  1907,2,080,680.  Diego-Suares  (a  French  colony  since  1885), 
Gold  reefs  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  the  island  of  Kossi  Bfi  (area,  130  square  miles) 
of  the  island;  while  iron,  copper,  lead,  sliver,  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  island  of  Sainte 
sine,  antimony,  manganese,  nickel,  sulphur,  Marie  (64  square  miles)  on  the  east  coast,  are 
graphite,  and  lignite  are  present  in  varying  administered  by  the  Governor-General  of  Mada- 
quantities.  gascar,  who,  in  1909,  was  M.  Augagneur. 

CouUEBCE.  The  total  imports  in  1907  MAINE.  One  of  the  North  Atlantic  States 
amounted  to  25,323,258  francs,  against  86,527,-  of  the  United  States.  Its  area  is  33,400  square 
622  in  1006;  the  exports,  to  27,270,124,  against  miles.  The  population  in  1009,  acoording  to  a 
28,188319.  The  principal  articles  of  Import  In  Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year  was 
1907    were    as   fonows:    Textiles,    10.146.000  724,506. 

francs;  liquors,  8,306,000;  metal  wares,  2.596,-  Mineral  PsoDuonoN.  Maine  ranks  high 
000;  coal,  stone,  etc..  1,077,000;  flour.  678,000;  among  the  States  In  the  output  and  value  of 
paper.  411,000;  various,  7,208,000;  total,  26,-  its  stone  products.  In  1908  these  products 
323,000  (from  France,  to  the  sum  of  21,835,102  were  valued  at  $2,027,608.  This  value  is  en- 
francs;  French  colonies,  938,287;  Great  Britain,  tirely  of  the  granite  produced,  although  there 
484,827;  British  colonies,  637,100;  Germany,  is  a  small  production  also  of  limestone.  The 
388,435).  The  principal  exports  were:  Gold,  value  of  the  product  of  1907  was  $2,147,770,  of 
7,982,000  francs;  rubber,  6,243,000;  hides  and  which  $2,146,420  was  the  value  of  the  granite 
skins,  6,610,000;  rafia,  1,611,000;  cattle,  1,176,-  produced.  In  this  product  Maine  ranks  second, 
000;  vanilla  9I»7,000;  various,  4,651,000;  total,  being  surpassed  only  by  Vermont.  The  State 
27,270,000  (18,759,833  francs  to  France.  818,602  takes  high  rank  also  in  the  production  of  slate, 
to  French  colonies,  4,973,699  to  Germany,  1,-  Its  product  in  1007  was  valued  at  $213,707,  as 
165,316  to  Great  Britain,  and  741,000  to  British  compared  with  a  value  of  the  {oodnct  of  1906 
colonies).  of  $236,606.    Maine  has  long  been  conspicuous 

CouHDNlCATiONs.  A  railway  from  Bricka-  among  the  States  in  the  production  and  value 
ville,  on  the  coast,  to  Antananarivo  is  in  process  of  its  mineral  waters.  There  were  produced 
of  construction,  166  miles  of  which  were  com-  in  1908  1,182,322  gallons,  valued  at  $394,346, 
pleted  and  in  operation  in  1900.  Tamatave  is  as  compared  with  1,161,832  gallons,  valued  at 
connected  by  a  railway  of  about  seven  miles  $414,300  in  1007.  The  State  ranks  fifth  among 
with  Ivcmdra,  whence  a  canal  completes  the  the  States  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  lime 
route  to  Brickavilte.  An  automible  service  be-  burned.  In  1008  141,034  short  tons  valued  at 
tween  Antananarivo  and  Antsirabe  (63  miles)  $661,463  were  prodaeed,  as  compared  with 
was  started  in  March,  1009.  A  French  com-  160,494  tons  valued  at  $764,140  in  1907.  Other 
pany  controls  transportation  over  the  waterways  important  mineral  products  are  clay  produoti. 
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feldipRr,  and  small  quantities  of  copper,  prs- 
clous  stones,  sand  and  gravel.  The  value  of 
the  mineral  products  of  the  State  in  tho  year 
1908  was  $4M4,67H,  as  compared  iritb  a  value 

of  the  product  in  11107  of  94,305,266. 

AoBicuLTUBE  A5D  STOCK  Kajbino.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  uf  Agricul- 
ture, were  as  follows:  Corn,  046,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $517,000,  from  17.000  seres;  spring 
wheat,  230,000  bushels,  valued  at  9253,000,  from 
9000  acres;  oats,  4,588,000  tniahels,  valued  at 
$2,061,000,  from  124,000  acres;  barley,  228,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $176,000,  from  6000  acres; 
buckwheat,  644,000  bushels,  valued  at  $451,000, 
from  23,000  acres;  poUtoes,  29,250,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $13,748,000,  from  130.000  acres;  hay, 
1,330,000  tons,  valued  at  $19^51.000,  from 
1,400,000  acres.  The  State  in  1909  occupied 
third  place  in  the  production  of  potatoes,  being 
Burpamed  only  by  Mew  York  and  Mlehlgsn.  In 
the  yield  per  acre  it  far  surpansed  any  other 
State,  the  record  for  1900  being  225  bushels  per 
acre,  as  against  120  bushels  for  New  York,  and 
106  for  Michigan.  The  acreage  devoted  to  hay 
is  much  larger  than  that  devoted  to  all  other 
farm  products.  The  bay  crop  of  1909  was 
•lightly  larger  than  that  of  1008,  while  the 
acreage  remained  practically  the  same.  The 
number  of  farm  animals  on  January  I,  1910, 
was  as  follows:  Horaes.  119,000;  dairy  oows, 
176,000;  other  cattle,  139,000;  sheep,  254,000; 
swine,  62,000.  All  claaaes  showed  an  increase 
over  the  numbers  of  1900,  and  there  was  an  es- 
pecial increase  in  the  number  of  horses.  The 
wool  clipped  in  1900  was  1,281,600  pounds. 

FiSHEBiES.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908.  was  $3,250,680.  Of  the  fish  taken 
the  most  important  In  point  of  value  was  lobsters, 
of  which  9,920,200  pounds,  valued  at  $1,269,460, 
were  taken.  Next  in  point  of  value  was  cod, 
of  which  20,010,800  pounds,  valued  at  $438,880, 
were  taken.  Herring  were  taken  to  the  amount 
of  92,985.200  pounds,  valued  at  $419,980;  had- 
dock, 10.612,500  pounds,  valued  at  $243,310; 
dams,  606,100  bushels,  valued  at  $261,350; 
scallops,  172.900  gallons,  valued  at  $195,600; 
hake,  17,.398,500  pounds,  valued  at  $167,640; 
pollock,  8.940.800  pounds,  valued  at  $75,490. 
Among  other  Important  fish  taken  were  ale- 
wives,  cuak,  halibut,  mackerel,  salmon,  shad, 
smelt,  and  swordfiah.  There  were  5004  inde- 
pendent fishermen  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of 
the  State,  with  1857  employees.  The  number 
of  vr<tsels  employed  was  576,  which  were  valued 
at  $817,463. 

EDrcATiON.  The  total  school  enrollment  in 
the  Htate  for  1909  wrb  140,810.  The  average 
attendance  was  109.021.  There  were  439  male 
teachers  employed  in  elementary  schools  and 
270  in  srcondary  bpIiooIs.  The  fomalo  teachers 
employed  in  the  elementary  sclinola  numbered 
4804,  and  those  in  the  secondary  schools,  389. 
The  average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  was  $42.19;  in  secondary 
schools,  $86.76.  The  average  salary  per  week 
of  female  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
was  $7.03,  and  in  secondary  schools,  $12.13. 
The  total  school  expcniHture,  exclusive  of  new 
buildings,  text-books  and  repairs,  was  $2,713,- 
534. 

CUARITIES  AND  CoRRKcTiofsa.  Tu  Afay  the 
new  State  Uomc  for  Fccble-Miuded  was  opeued 


at  Um  site  in  Cnmberlaiid  eoaii^  pnrehsaed  in 
leOB.  The  State  baa  remodeled  ttie  bnildiiigB 
■Itnated  on  the  farms  and  is  now  building  a 
dormitory.  The  institution  will  combine  tlie 
advantages  of  school  and  home,  and  the  feeMe- 
minded  will  be  s^egated  here  instead  of  aa 
hitherto  being  supported  by  the  State  in  the 
localities  where  they  have  residence.  There 
were  fifty  inmates  of  the  Home  in  July. 

PoUTtcs  AHD  Ootbemheht.  The  Icglalature 
of  1900  paseed  mai^  inuiortant  measures. 
Many  of  these  are  inmeatedf  in  tiie  paragraph 
LegtBtatioHt  below.  The  conservation  of  State 
resources  was  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects taken  up  in  the  session.  An  act  was 
passed  creating  a  commission  to  collect  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  water  powers  of  the 
State.  The  total  amount  of  water  power  now 
developed  in  Maine  is  estimated  bj  the  United 
States  Oeok)gical  Survey  at  ISA  hme-power 
minimum,  which  is  equivalmt  to  a  total  ai 
202,000  borae-poirer  minimum  for  the  six  high- 
water  monUis.  The  total  undeveloped  vater 
power  minimum  for  the  six  high-water  months 
is  530,300  horse-power,  making  a  total  of  782,- 
900  horse-power.  In  addition  to  this.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  same  authorities,  based  uptm 
government  surveys,  that  416,000  horse- power 
may  be  secured  by  additional  storage,  making 
a  grand  total  of  1,198,900  horse-power.  The 
government  estimates  the  valae  of  the  crater 
power  at  regular  rates  in  the  United  States  aa 
$3S  per  horse-power  per  annum.  The  value, 
therefore,  of  the  horse-power  of  Maine,  devel- 
oped and  undeveloped,  is  not  far  from  $36,000,- 
000  per  year.  The  present  horse-power  devel- 
oped is  valued  at  about  $8,000,000  per  annum 
as  a  market  product.  What  ia  left  undeveloped 
is  worth,  in  round  numbers,  $17,000,000  per 
annum,  and  the  amonnt  to  be  added  by  in- 
creased storage  equals  about  $11,000,000  per 
year.  Measures  were  passed  directing  that  all 
plans  for  the  development  of  water  power  by 
private  enterprise  shall  be  submitted  in  ad- 
vance to  the  Water  Storage  Commission  and 
the  details  and  cost  of  all  work  done  on  water 
powers  in  Maine  shall  be  reported  to  tbi»  Com- 
mission. 

In  the  elections  held  on  March  1,  gains  were 
made  by  the  Republicans  In  eleven  cities  in  the 
State.  Republican  mayors  were  elected  in  nine 
cities,  a  gain  of  two  over  1908,  and  Republican 
city  governments  in  eight.  The  Democratic 
losses  were  at  Roekland,  a  Democratio  s^nv- 
hold,  and  at  Bath,  which  is  ordinarily  Repub- 
lican. 

Early  In  May,  1009,  a  oommlsston  named  by 
the  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 

the  ITnited  States,  met  in  Van  Bnren,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  differences  growing  out  of 
interpretations  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  negotiated  in  1842  by  liord 
Aslihurton  and  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  in  so  far  as  they  pertained  to  the  use 
of  the  St.  John  River  for  log-driving  purposes. 
The  committee  held  several  sessions  at  Van 
Buren,  Me.,  and  at  St.  John,  N.  B.  The  main 
point  at  issue  is  whether  bocms  strnnff  Into  th« 
river  at  Van  Buren  by  American  milTs  for  the 
purpose  of  sorting  and  holding  their  logs  con- 
stitute an  obstruction  to  navigation  under  the 
terms  of  the  Aahburton  treaty.  There  is  fur- 
ther involvfd  in  the  dispute  a  question  of 
wlietiicr  the  Chamberlain  Lake  dam  at  the  foot 
of  that  lake  where  it  empties  into  the  Allegaah 
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River,  a  tributary  of  the  St.  John,  which  di- 
verts the  waters  of  Boid  lake  to  those  of  the 
Penobscot  River,  is  &  violation  of  the  treaty. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  commiBsion  will  be 
able  to  make  its  final  report  until  the  latter 
part  of  1910.    8ee  Election  Refobu. 

Otheb  Events.  Losses  in  Maine  In  lOOB 
from  forest  fires  amounted  to  $81^625,  and 
32,861  acres  were  burned  over.  Of  this  loss, 
$40,180  with  an  acreage  of  21.161  was  in  in- 
corporated towns,  and  $41>443,'repre8enting  the 
destruction  of  timber  of  21,100  acres,  was  in 
the  so-csiled  forestry  districts  of  ikroostook, 
Penobscot,  Washington,  Somerset,  and  Hancock 
counties.  The  total  loBS  by  fires  of  $10,000  and 
over  in  Maine  in  1909  was  $1,623,000,  as  com* 
pared  with  $2,814,000  in  1908.  The  heaviest 
fires  were  at  Houlion,  Rumford  Falls,  Show- 
began,  Lewiston  and  Bangor.  On  October  28 
the  steamer  Bestia  of  the  Dominion  Line  went 
ashore  on  Grand  Manan  near  E^astport,  with  a 
loss  of  36  lives.  On  May  12  a  severe  and  devas- 
tating flood  swept  over  the  valley  of  the  St. 
John  River  with  great  loss  of  life,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 20  a  flood  of  widespread  destruction  at 
Aroostook,  Penobscot  and  along  the  St.  John 
River  submerged  railroads,  stopped  traffic  and 
caused  great,  loss  of  properly,  aa  well  oa  the 
loss  of  one  life. 

Work  was  begun  late  in  the  summer  by  the 
Union  Waterpower  Company  of  Lewiston  on 
the  construction  of  the  greatest  water  storage 
system  in  Maine.  This  is  to  be  built  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  across 
the  Magalloway  stream.  The  dam  is  to  be  forty 
feet  high  and  to  hold  back  the  waters  of  a 
lake  to  be  created  thereby,  which  will  eontaiu 
half  as  much  water  as  the  entire  storage  sys- 
tem of  Lakes  Umbagu^,  Richardson,  Mooselook* 
meguntictook  and  Rangeley. 

On  July  22  a  stone  tower  was  dedicated  at 
Pemaquid  Harbor,  reproducing  in  form  the 
flanker  of  the  old  fort  William  Henry,  which 
was  built  on  this  spot  in  1662,  near  the  place 
where  Pemaquid  Fort  stood  in  1631,  Fort 
Charles  in  1677,  and  Fort  Frederick  in  1729. 
Fort  William  Henry  was  destroyed  by  the 
f^reneh  and  Indians,  and  when  built  in  1692 
marked  the  frontier  of  British  possession  to  the 
east  upon  the  continent  of  America.  The  tower, 
which  was  dedicated  on  July  22,  is  to  be  used 
as  a  museum  of  the  relics  and  records  of  early 
Pemaquid,  and  it  encloses  a  stone  which  bears 
the  inscription  of  1607,  claimed  by  many  his- 
torians to  mark  the  site  of  the  landing  of 
Weymouth's  expedition.  The  tower  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  Governor  of  Maine  and  represen- 
tatives of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  On  July 
31  Calais  celebrated  its  100th  anniversary;  on 
August  18,  Solon  its  100th  anniversary;  on 
August  25,  Steuben  its  150th  anniversary,  and 
Whitefield  its  lOOth  anniversary.  On  Auifust 
27  there  was  celebrated  at  Paris  Hill  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
Governor  of  Maine,  United  States  Senator, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  President,  and  later  an  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  Spain. 

There  were  eiglit  fatnl  hunting  accidents  in 
the  woods  of  Maine  in  the  season  of  1009. 

Legislatioi?.  The  legislature  of  Mame  met 
January  6,  1909.  An  act  was  passed  creating 
a  commission  to  assist  in  the  topographical 
survey  of  the  State;  to  set  about  the  creation 
of  a  forest  reserve  and  to  have  charge  of  plans 


of  reforestation.  Governor  Fernald,  who  drafted 
this  bill,  is  chairman  ex-ofllcio,  the  other  mem- 
bers being  Edward  P.  Ricker  of  Poland  Spring, 
James  M.  McN^ulty  of  Bangor,  and  E,  C.  Jor- 
dan of  Portland.  The  legislature  enacted  a  law 
prohibiting  the  traoamission  of  electricity  gen- 
erated from  water  powers  in  Maine  aeross  the 
borders  of  VUim  without  special  charter  there- 
for from  the  State.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Maine  the  attendance  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General's ofiico  was  required  In  behalf  of 
the  State  as  attorney  before  all  hearings  in 
which  franchises  were  asked  by  private  inter- 
este  from  the  State.  A  58-hour  law  for  women 
and  children  in  all  cotton  mills  and  other  fac- 
tories, excepting  sardine  factories  and  com 
shops,  was  enacted,  the  same  to  go  into  effect 
January  1,  I9I0.  A  Stete  Board  of  Arbitration 
for  labor  disputes  was  created,  and  Samuel  R. 
Haines  of  Pittsfield,  Alden  M.  Flagg  of  Au- 
burn and  R.  F.  Dunton  of  Belfast  were  ap- 
pointed members  thereof.  A  new  tax  system 
was  inaugurated,  based  upon  the  report  of  a  tax 
commission  appointed  by  the  73d  l^islature, 
the  features  of  this  new  system  being  a  col- 
lateral inheritance  tax  and  an  increased  tax  on 
public  service  corporations  and  on  the  so-called 
wild  lands  of  Maine.  A  new  code  of  military 
laws  governing  the  National  Guard  of  Maine 
was  enacted.  The  referendum  was  invoked  for 
the  first  time — in  one  instance  upon  a  private 
and  special  law  relating  to  the  division  of  the 
old  towjtt  of  York,  and  in  the  other  instence 
upon  a  law  defining  the  term  "  intoxicating 
liquors "  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes. 
These  are  to  be  voted  upon  under  the  terms 
of  the  referendum  at  the  next  general  election. 
The  legislature  appropriated  $360,000  to  rebuild 
the  State  House. 

Officers:  Governor,  Bert  M.  Fernald;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  A.  I.  Brown;  Treasurer,  P.  P. 
Gilmore;  Adjutent-General,  Elliot  C.  Dill; 
Auditor,  Charles  P.  Hatch;  Attorney-General, 
^^■8^ren  C.  Philbrook;  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, Pay  son  Smith;  Insurance  Commissioner, 
Beecber  Putnam;  Commissioner  of  Agrienlture, 
A.  W.  Oilman — all  Republicans. 

JUDlciABT.  Supreme  Judicial  Court:  Chief 
Justice,  L.  A.  Emery;  Associate  Justices,  L.  C. 
Cornish,  Albert  M.  Spear,  W.  P.  Whitehouse, 
O.  E.  Bird,  Albert  R.  Savage,  A,  W.  King  and 
Henry  C.  Peabody — all  Republicans  except 
Bird;  Clerks,  C.  F.  Sweet,  C.  W.  Jones,  L.  Bar- 
ton— all  Republicans  except  Barton. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed 
of  23  Republicans  and  8  Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  100  Republicans  and  51  Democrats  in 
the  House.  The  State  representatives  in  Con* 
gieas  will  be  found  in  the  section  Congrett  of 
the  article  United  States. 

KAINE,  UmvEBSiTT  of.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  Orono,  Maine, 
founded  in  186.5.  The  attendance  in  1908-0  was 
851,  with  a  faculty  of  92.  The  books  in  the 
library  number  30,205.  Among  the  changes  in 
the  faculty  were  the  appointoicnts  of  R.  P. 
Gray  to  succeed  H.  M.  Estahrooke,  deceased,  as 
professor  of  English;  G.  W.  Thompson  to  suc- 
ceed J.  W.  Carr,  deceaapd,  as  professor  of  Ger- 
man; and  R.  H.  McKce  to  succeed  A.  B.  Au- 
bert,  retired,  as  prnfcasor  of  chemistry.  Dur- 
ing the  year  a  fully  equipped  department  of 
domestic  spionce  wojj  opened.  The  University 
is  supported  by  the  State.  The  president  U 
G.  E.  Fellows,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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XALAT  8TATSB»  FembateDw  Screral 
states  on  the  uaintand  of  the  Malay  Pen- 
influla,  each  administered  under  the  advice  of 
a  British  resident-general,  who  assists  the  na- 
tive rulers  and  is  himself  under  the  super* 
vision  of  the  High  Oommisstoner,  who  U  also 
governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Arza.  and  Popuution.  Their  total  area  is 
estimated  at  26,3B0  square  miles;  population 
(1901),  687,508  (312,486  Malays,  209,730  Chi- 
nese, 28,211  East  Indians,  1422  Europeans  and 
Amerieuu,  and  1022  Eurasians) ;  1900,  018,400; 
1908,  976,000.  fThe  largest  town  In  ths  states 
is  Kuala  Lumper,  in  Selangor,  with  about  40,- 
000  inhabitants.  Area  and  population  (1006) 
of  the  separate  states  are  given  as  follows: 
Perak,  6680  square  miles  and  418,000  inhab- 
itants; Selangor,  3200  and  283,619;  Negri  Sem- 
bilan,  2000  and  121,703;  Pahang,  14.000  and 
100,000.  The  states  of  Kelantan,  Tringganu, 
Keda,  Perlis,  and  adjaomt  islands  have  neen, 
by  the  Anglo-Siamese  treaty  of  March  10,  1009, 
ceded  to  the  British  government,  Slam  having 
transferred  all  its  rights  of  suzerainty,  protec- 
tion, administration  and  control.  These  states 
extend  across  the  Malay  Peninsula,  with  an 
area  of  atraut  16,000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  460,000. 

In  1907  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the 
four  states  of  the  Federation  was  310,  with  a 
total  euiolhneiit  of  19,432  pupils,  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  16,071.  ICuala  Lumpor  has 
a  very  complete  institute  for  medical  research. 

pB(n>ucTioN.  All  land  belongs  to  the  state, 
which  rents  to  the  individual.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  there  are  vast  areas  of  forest  land 
available  for  plantation.  The  total  area  planted 
to  rubber  in  1907  was  135,787  acres;  the  total 
number  of  trees  was  given  as  close  upon  twenty 
millions.  The  output  from  the  three  rubber- 
producing  states  in  1907  was  estimated  at 
1,084,286  pounds.  The  output  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1909  shows  an  increase  of  72)  per 
cent,  over  the  same  period  in  .1908,  being  esti- 
mated at  1,976^898  pounds,  as  follows:  Selan- 
gor, 1,312,069  pounds;  Negri  Sembilon,  367,880; 
Feraic,  206,949.  Cocoanuta,  rice,  coffee,  sugar- 
cane, tapioca,  pepper,  and  gambier  are  culti- 
vated. Perak  has  irrigation  works  which  water 
70,000  acres  of  rice.  The  forests  furnish  valu- 
able timber,  gutta-percha,  oils,  rcBins,  and 
fruits;  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Forest  De- 
partment amounted  in  1907  to  628,316  dollars 
(Straits  Settlements  dollar,  which  has  a  tenta- 
tive value  of  $0.5677586).  The  country  is  ex- 
ceptionally rich  in  minerals.  Seven-tenths  of 
the  world's  supply  of  tin  comes  from  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States.  The  output  in  1907  was 
813,636  pieuls  (1  picul=133}  lbs.}.  The  output 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1000  shows  a  de- 
ereose  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
tiie  two  yeM-B  previous,  being  estimated  at  S.*;,- 
487  tons,  against  37,246  in  1908  and  36,101  in 
1907.  The  output  of  gold  in  1907  was  15,363 
ounces.  Lead,  iron,  copper,  bismuth,  mercury, 
arsenic,  manganese,  plumbago,  silver,  and  zinc 
are  found. 

CoifUBBCB.  The  total  imports  and  exports 
(exclusive  of  specie  and  bullion)  for  three  suc- 
eessive  years  is  given  in  Stridts  Settlements 
dollars  as  follows: 


1»06  1907  1908 

Imports    60.926.606    66.R67.472  G1.343.S(t2 

SzporU    80,832,325    S2.2S4,433  66,421,978 


The  chief  articles  of  b^port  are  rlee,  petro- 
leum, opium,  and  fiour.  The  chief  exports  in 
1907  were  valued  as  follows:  Tin  and  tin  ore, 
70,625,900  dollars;  rubber,  3,892,405;  copra, 
452,270;  gambier,  271,187;  gutta-percha,  103.- 
356. 

In  1908,  3,165,600  pounds  of  cultivated  rub- 
ber were  exported.  The  rubber  export  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1909  shows  an  increase  of 
90  per  cent,  ov^  that  <rf  the  same  period  in 
1908;  being  4,060,262  pounds  against  2,127,480 
in  1006  (first  nine  months).  The  tin  export 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1000  (  664,505  pi- 
cuts)  shows  a  decline  of  34,166  pieuls  in  eom- 
partson  with  the  export  for  the  same  period  in 
1908.  The  export  datj  paid  in  1900  (first  nine 
months)  was  4,003,0M  dollars,  against  ff,lSB,- 
653  in  1908. 

CoicHvniCATiORS,  There  are  689  miles  of 
railway,  all  oonstructed  from  revenue,  includ- 
ing the  Jobore  State  Railway  (120}  miles), 
which  was  opened  for  traffic  July  1,  1000,  thus 
establishing  through  communication  between 
Penang  and  Singapore  (cost  of  construction  of 
Johore  State  Railway,  11,391,003  dollars). 
There  are  2036  miles  of  highway.  In  1908 
there  were  1341  miles  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines. 

Finance.  The  revenue  uid  expenditure  for 
three  successive  years  are  given  in  Straits  Set- 
tlements dollars  as  follows: 


1904  1907  1908 

Revenue  27,tS3.47S   S8,7U,TS0  Z4.«Z3.m 

Expenditure   18,899,428   20,324.762  26,8U.67t 


The  principal  items  of  revenue  in  1907  were 
as  follows:  Customs,  12,036,721  dollars;  rail- 
way receipts,  6,200,911 ;  licenses,  4,696,634; 
land  revenue  (exclusive  of  land  sales),  1,167,- 
244;  forests,  029,626.  Expenditure:  Publio 
works,  5,437,801  dollars;  railways,  0^0,417. 
There  is  no  public  debt. 

GovBBffUENT  AMD  MiLiTABr.  A  federal 
council  was  eonstituted  in  1009.  Each  native 
state  is  represented,  and  tlie  rubber  and  tin 
interests  have  been  granted  special  representa- 
tion. The  council  deals  with  matters  general 
to  the  States.  The  autonomy  of  the  chiefs  is 
preserved  in  local  affairs.  Tlie  High  Commis* 
sioner  (also  Ciovernor  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments) is  Sir  John  Anderson;  the  Resident- 
General  for  the  Federated  Mal^r  States,  Sir 
William  Thomas  Taylor. 

The  states  maintain  a  re^ment  of  Sikh 
troops  (the  Malay  States  Guides)  numbering, 
in  1008,  872  men  and  13  European  officers;  and 
are  policed  by  a  mixed  force  of  Indians  and 
Malays,  officered  by  Europeans  (2670  in  1908, 
including  60  officers), 

HisTOBT.  In  July  the  Governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Sir  John  Anderson,  took  formal 
possession  of  the  regions  recently  acquired  by 
treaty,  visiting  Kelantan  on  July  19  and  Tring- 
ganu toward  the  end  of  the  same  month.  Dur- 
ing the  same  month  a  fight  was  reported  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  members  of  a  Cbinese 
secret  Eociety,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  four 
Chinese  and  the  wounding  of  many  others. 

The  Anglo-Siamese  treaty  of  March  10,  1900 
(see  Siah),  definitely  completed  the  cession  to 
Great  Britain  of  the 'Malay  States  of  Kelantan, 
Keda,  Tringganu,  Perlis  and  adjacent  islands. 
During  the  year  Sir  John  Anderson,  Governor 
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of  th«  StraitB  Bettlemoits,  made  a  tour  of  the 

ceded  territories  which  ended  with  a  visit  to 
Keda  in  August.  The  territories  thuB  being 
formally  taken  over,  the  work  of  reoonsbructing 
the  administration  was  planned.  It  was  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  carried  out  with  a  view 
to  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  local 
self-goTcnunents.  For  an  account  of  the  opium 
question  in  the  Malay  States  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  see  the  latter  title.  A  Federal 
Conndl  was  eitabUshed  In  1900,  oomprising  rep* 
resentatives  from  the  several  states,  with  spe- 
eial  Tepresentatives  for  the  tin  and  rubber  in- 
duBtries,  and  having  to  do  with  matters  of 
general  concern,  but  respecting  the  local  auton* 
omy  of  the  chiefs.  The  opening  of  the  Council 
on  December  10  was  the  oocasion  of  a  great 
gathering  of  Malay  chiefs,  an  elephant  proces- 
sion and  addresses  by  the  Sultans  of  Perak  and 
Selangor. 

MALTA.  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean; 
a  British  Crown  colony.  Area,  91.6  square 
miles.  The  colony  includes  the  islands  of 
Go£0  {24}  square  miles)  and  Comino,  and  sev- 
eral islets,  with  a  total  area  of  117  square 
miles.  Total  eivil  population,  April  1,  1009, 
212,886.  Civital,  Vanetta}  popnlation  (with 
suburb  of  Fiorina),  about  31,000.  Free  elemen- 
tary education  is  provided  (average  enrollment, 
10,906),  besides  secondary  schools  and  a  uni- 
versity. The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Roman 
Catholics.  Malta  is  the  headquarters  and  the 
chief  ooaling  station  of  the  M^iterranean  fleet. 
It  is  stroD^y  fortified;  the  garrison  numbered, 
March  SI,  1000,  7669  officers  and  men.  The 
islands  are  highly  cultivated,  the  ana  under 
erops  being  estimated  (lOOS-9)  at  41,029  acres. 
Com,  frui&  (especially  figs),  onions,  potatoes, 
and  honey  are  produced.  There  were  (1907-8) 
horses,  mules,  and  asses,  11,0S6;  cattle,  7060; 
sheep,  14,063;  goats,  20,020.  -  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  shh>- 
ping  industries.  There  is  a  large  transit  trade. 
The  total  actual  imports  (exclusive  of  non- 
dutiable  goods)  and  exports  for  the  flscal  year 
1900  were  valued  at  £1,273,049  and  £120,330 
respectively,  gainst  £1,236,630  and  £169,436  in 
1907-8.  There  are  eight  miles  of  railway,  and 
military  (660  miles  of  wire)  and  company 
(720)  telephone  lines.  In  1908-9,  3212  vessels 
entered  (tonnage,  4,036,752).  The  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1908-9  were  £467,520  and  £446,- 
021,  against  £438,348  and  £454,660  in  1907-B. 
Military  expenditure  for  1908-9,  £477,521,  of 
which  £6000  was  eontributed  br  the  oolony. 
Qovemor  and  Commander-in-Chief  (1009),  Gen- 
eral Sir  H.  M:  L.  Bundle. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  were  reported 
at  the  end  of  July.  The  council  of  goTarnment 
wac  dissolved. 

KANCEVBIA.  A  dependency  of  the  Chi- 
nese Ehnpire,  lying  east  of  Mongolia  and  the 
province  of  Chili  and  between  Korea  and  tlie 
.^nr  River.   The  capital  ia  Mukden. 

The  estimated  area  is  about  363,000  square 
miles.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  6,750,000  to  22,000,000;  the  official  Chi- 
nese estimate  is  16,000,000.  Estimate  of  the 
area  and  populati<m  of  its  three  {ffovinees  are: 
Feng-tien,  or  Shenriklng,  66,000  square  miles 
and  10,312,000  iidiabitanto;  Kirin,  106.000 
■quare  miles  and  6,000,000  inhabitants;  the 
Amur  Province,  or  '  Henlun^iang,  203,000 
aqnare  miles  and  1,500,000  inhabitants.  The 


principal  cities,  with  approximate  populations, 
are:  Mukden,  over  168,000;  Changimun,  80,- 
000;  Ying-tse  (Newchwang,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Liao  River),  60,000;  Newchwang  (30  miles 
up  the  Liao),  60,000;  Liao-yang,  40,000;  Tsitsi- 
har,  30,000;  Tiehlin^,  28,600;  Feng-hwang- 
cheng,  26,000;  Hsin-min-fu  and  Fakimien,  each 
20,000.  Northern  Manchuria  is  in  the  Russian 
sphere  of  influence,  and  Southern  in  the  Japa- 
nese. 

Definite  figures  for  Manehuriaa  production, 
etc.,  are  not  available.  There  were  published, 
however,  early  in  1909,  agricultural  statistics 
for  Feng-tien,  the  most  important  province. 
The  approximate  area  under  cultivation  and 
the  production  are  stated  as  follows:  Kaflr 
com,  2,166,666  acres,  76,526,643  bushels;  beans, 
1,300,000  acres,  40,716,000  bushels;  millet, 
433,333  acres,  9,090,993  bushels.  The  reported 
acreage  under  wheat,  barley,  corn,  tobacco,  and 
other  crops  Is  433,334,  making  the  total  area 
under  cultivation  4,333,333  acres.  There  has 
recently  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  soy  beans  and  bean-cake,  and  the  total 
Manchurian  bean  export  in  1900  was  estimated 
at  nearly  1400,000  tons.  The  total  annual 
value  of  agricultural  products  in  Feng-tien  is 
upwards  of  $66,300,000.  The  number  of  live- 
stock reported  for  that  province  is:  Horses, 
124.008;  cattle,  62,000;  mules,  124;242;  swine, 
1,926,260.  Manchurian  commerce  is  included 
in  that  of  (Thina.  The  Manchurian  railways  ex- 
tend from  fihanbaikwan,  on  the  Chili  frontier, 
to  Mukden,  and  thenee  to  Port  Arthur.  Muk- 
den is  connected  at  Harbin  with  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  which  runs  for  960  miles  in 
Manchuria.  There  are  several  branch  lines. 
The  Japanese  have  undertaken  to  standardize 
the  light  railway  from  Antung  to  Mukden;  in 
1900  It  was  announced  that  a  line  would  be 
built  from  Mukden  to  Chlentas.  The  amirox- 
imate  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  three 
provinces  are  stated  as  follows:  Feng-tien, 
$2,900,000  and  $3,100,000  respectively;  Kirin, 
$1,400,000  and  $2,260,000;  the  Amur  Province, 
$450,000  and  $600,000.  Manchuria  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  viceroy  (Hsi  Liang  in  1909)  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chinese  government.  See  Chi- 
ITESE  EUPIBB  and  KWANTCNG. 

HANEATTAK  BBISOS.  See  New  Tobk; 
Bbidges. 

MANITOBA.  A  province  of  Canada.  The 
capital  is  Winnipeg,  with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  130,000  in  1909.  The  provinoe  is  ad- 
ministered 1^  a  Ileutaiantitovemor,  appointed 
hf  the  Ooremor-General  of  Cknada,  and  acting 
through  a  responsible  council.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  unicameral  assembfy  of  41 
members  elected  for  four  years.  The  Lieuten- 
ant-(3oTemor  in  1909  was  Sir  Daniel  Hunter 
McMillan  (appointed  in  May,  1006),  and  the 
President  of  the  Council  was  Rodmond  P.  Rob- 
lln.  For  statistics  and  other  details,  see 
Canada. 

UABATHONS.    See  Osoae  Countbt  Rnw- 

WTNO. 

MARCONI,  Gdglielxo  (Willtah)  .  An 
Italian  electrical  engineer  and  Inventor,  who 
shared  with  Ferdinand  K.  Brann  (q.  v.),  the 
Utobtl  prize  for  physics,  awarded  on  December 
0,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  Boltmia,  Italy,  in 
1874,  and  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Bologna.  He  began  in  1890  on  his  father's 
estate,  expraimtftts  to  test  the  theory  that  an 
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electrical  current  is  capable  of  pusing  throuflh 
any  substance,  and  If  started  in  any  given  di- 
reeticm  of  following  an  tindeviating  course  witli- 
out  the  need  for  a  wire  or  other  conductor.  He 
invented  an  apparatus  for  wireless  telegraphy, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  William 
Henry  Preece.  engineer  and  electrician'in-chief 
of  the  EngliBh  Postal  Telegraph,  who  tested  the 
apparatus  with  success  in  England.  Soon  after- 
ward Marconi  succeeded  in  sending  messages 
from  Spezia  to  a  steamer  16  kilometres  distant. 
Be  alio  aent  messages  fmn  Quean  Victoria 
ashore  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Royal 
Yacht.  18S7.  He  came,  in  1800,  to  the  United 
States,  where  be  used  his  method  in  reporting 
the  election  of  1900.  He  succeeded  in  1902  in 
eatablisliing  telegraphic  communication  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  1904  a  daily  ocean 
news  service  wireless  telegraphy  was  in* 
augu rated  by  him  on  trans-Atlantic  liners.  He 
Invented,  in  1906,  the  directive  method  of  wire- 
less telegraphy,  and  in  1006  the  continuous 
wave  system. 

HABINB  OAS  ENGINES.  See  Gas  En- 
UASINB  LABORATOBIBS.    See  BiOLOGi- 

OAL  STATIONB. 

HABLBOBOUOE,  Lilt,  Duchess  of. 
Widow  of  the  eighth  Duke  of  Marlborough,  died 
on  January  11,  1909.  She  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  the  daughter  of  Commodore  Cicero 
Price,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  She  married 
Louis  Hammersly,  of  New  York.  died,  and 
In  1888  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  died  in  1802.  In  1806  she 
married  Lord  William  Bereifbrd. 

ICABS.    See  Astbonout. 

KABTENS,  FBiBoaicH  Fbouuhold  voh.  A 
Russian  Jurist  and  diplomat,  died  June  20,  1009. 
He  was  bom  at  Pernau,  in  the  Sussian  Baltic 
provinces,  in  1845.  He  studied  law  at  the  uni- 
versities of  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Heidelberg, 
Leipzig,  and  in  1869  received  the  decree  of 
master  of  international  law  from  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
international  law  in  1873.  From  1869  t>T.  von 
MM*ten8  was  continuously  in  the  service  of  the 
Russian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1870 
he  was  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Chancellor, 
Prince  GortchakofT,  for  special  missions.  He  at- 
tended, as  Russia's  representative,  diplomatic 
congresses  at  Brussels,  Paris,  The  Hague, 
Geneva  and  Vienna.  In  the  deliberations  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
in  1905,  Dr.  von  Martens  acted  as  one  of  the 
diel^tea  from  Russia.  He  was  also  prominent 
in  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Permanent  International  Court 
of  Arbitration.  Dr.  von  Martens  was  several 
times  chosen  as  international  arbitrator  by 
European  and  American  countries.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  as  president  of  the  Court  of 
Arbitration,  at  Paris  in  181)9,  in  the  dispute 
between  Great  IJritain  and  Venezuela.  He 
served  as  arbitrator  at  various  timea,  between 
France  and  England,  England  and  Holland,  and 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  In  1006  he 
represented  Russia  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
for  the  revision  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1867.  He  wrote  several  books  on  international 
law  of  great  importance.  Von  Martens  on  /n- 
tematioml  Law  has  been  translated  into  Gor- 


man, French,  Spanish,  Japanese  Persian,  Ser- 
vian and  other  languages. 

MAATIN,  Sir  Thkddobe.  An  English  Parlia. 
raentary  agent,  tittoratrar  and  poet,  died  August 
18,  1900.  He  waa  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1816, 
and  was  educated  at  Edinbvnrh  Universlfy.  He 
practiced  as  a  solicitor  in  Edinburgh  from  1840 
to  184S.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Londtm,  and 
became  a  Parliamentary  agent  for  the  passage 
of  private  bills.  He  continued  this  throughout 
his  life.  His  literary  work,  which  was  carried 
on  as  an  avocation,  was  b^n  early.  In  1847 
be  published  with  W.  £.  Aytoun,  a  series  of 
ballads  and  satires,  called  Bon  Oavitier.  Of 
this  sixteen  editions  were  published.  While  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  a  life  of  Aytoun,  he  was 
requested  by  Queen  Victoria  to  undertake  n 
Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.  This  he  did  and 
the  result  was  a  work  which  is  considered  the 
authority  on  that  period  of  English  political 
history.  His  relations  with  Queen  Victoria 
were  of  the  greatest  intimacy  up  to  the  time  of 
her  death.  In  18S1  he  married  Helena  Faudt, 
the  famous  actress.  In  1881  be  was  chosen 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  University.  He  wan 
knighted  in  1880,  on  the'  completion  of  tiM  final 
voliune  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Contort. 
Among  the  most  notable  literary  work  done  by 
Martin  were  his  translations  of  foreign  classics 
into  English.  Among  these  were  the  Poems  and 
Ballade  of  Qoetke  { with  Professor  Aytoun, 
1848) ;  Fauat  (1865) ;  Odea  of  Horace  {I860)  ; 
CatuUut  (1861);  Vita  Nuova  (1862);  Beint^e 
Poema  and  Ballade  (1878);  Sim  Booke  of  Vir- 
gU*»  /Bneid  (1806).  He  wrote  also  a  Life  of 
Profeaaor  Aytoun  (1867);  Life  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hunt  {2d  ed.  1874);  Helena  Faueit:  Ladg 
Martin  (1901),  and  Madonna  Pia,  and  other 
plays. 

XABTINIQUE.   An  island  of  the  Lesser 

Antilles;  a  French  colony.  Area,  381  square 
miles;  population,  182,024  in  1906,  including 
646  East  Indian  immigrante.  Capital,  Fort-de- 
France,  with  27,060  inbabitante.  The  primary 
schools  contain  13,400  pupils;  the  secondary 
schools,  661.  There  is  a  normal  school  with  90 
students,  and  a  law  school  with  00.  Tbe  Island 
is  very  fertile.  There  are  16,067  hectares  under 
food-crops.  Sugar,  cacao,  coffee,  tobacco  (un- 
der special  regulations),  and  cotton  are  the 
principal  producte.  There  are  16  sugar  works 
and  69  rum  distilleries.  The  total  importe  in 
11)07  amounted  to  15,040,039  francs  (France 
8,282,296);  exports,  18,997,221  francs  (France, 
17,264,000).  In  1907,  30,922  metric  tons  of 
sugar,  12,803,194  litres  of  rum,  and  602,789 
kilos  of  cacao  were  exported.  The  colony  has 
exterior  communication  by  telegraph  cables. 
Subsidised  mail  coaches  supply  local  transporta- 
tion and  subsidiKed  steamers  carry  on  external 
trade.  There  were  53  post-offices  in  1907.  The 
local  budget  for  1908  balanced  at  6,016.600 
francs;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1909), 
1,292,274.  Outstanding  debt,  January  1,  1907, 
2,821,000  francs.  The  Bank  of  Martinique 
(1008)  had  capitel  3,000,000  francs,  reserve,  1,- 
807,317.  The  colony  is  under  a  ROFsmOT,  as- 
sisted by  a  general  council  and  elective  muni- 
cipal councils.  It  sends  to  the  French  Parlia- 
ment one  senator  and  two  deputies. 

ICABVIN,  RoBB  GiLUOBB.  An  Ameriesa 
meteorologist  and  Arctic  expbrer,  drowned  near 
Cape  Columbia,  Greenland,  April  10,  1900.  Bia 
was  born  in  Elmira,  N.  Y„  In  IMO^  and 
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gradtuted  from  Cornell  University  in  190IS. 
After  two  yean  spent  in  the  study  of  mete- 
orology, he  returned  to  Cornell  aa  instructor  in 
the  college  of  civil  engineering.  He  accom- 
panied Oomnuuider  Peary  <m  his  Arctic  expedi- 
titm  of  190fiHB.  He  was  a  member  of  the  F^ry 
expedition  of  1B08-B  as  scientist  and  secretary 
to  the  explorer.  He  commanded  a  party  which 
had  accompanied  Peary  in  his  final  dash  for  the 
pole  as  far  as  86.38  north  latitude,  and  had  then 
turned  back.  He  was  caught  in  a  lead  in  the 
ice  and  was  drowned. 

UAHYLAKD.  One  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Division  of  the  United  States,  Its  total  area 
is  13,327  square  miles,  of  which  3386  square 
miles  are  water.  The  population  in  1909,  ac- 
cording to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year 
was  1,319,132. 

HiNiSAL  FKODUcnoir.  The  chief  mineral 
products  in  the  State  are  coal  and  pig  iron.  Of 
the  former  there  were  produced  in  1908,  4^377,- 
093  short  tons,  valued  at  $6,116,753.  This  is 
a  decrease  from  the  production  of  1007  of  1,- 
165,636  short  tons  in  quantity,  and  of  $1,500,- 
944  in  value.  The  tonnage  of  1008  was  the 
smallest  of  any  year  since  1900,  when  the  in- 
dustry was  muen  disturbed  by  labor  toiuhles. 
It  was  caused  largely  by  the  depression  in  the 
markets  where. the  coal  is  consumed.  In  spite 
of  the  decreased  production,  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  mines  of  the  State  shows  an 
increase  from  6880  in  1907  to  6079  in  1908. 
There  were  no  strikes  in  any  of  the  coal  mines 
of  the  State  during  the  year.  There  were  pro- 
duced in  1908,  183,502  tons  of  pig  iron,  which 
was  a  marked  decrease  over  1007  when  there 
were  produced  411,838  tons.  There  were  five 
blast  rumaees  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1909, 
ck(  which  two  were  in  operation.  The  day  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  in  1008  were  valued  at  $1,- 
441,099,  as  against  a  value  of  $1,886,362  for 
the  product  of  1907.  The  State  produced  in 
1908,  806,673  gallons  of  mineral  water  valued 
at  $75,868.  A  small  quantity  of  iron  ore  is 
also  produced.  Among  other  products  are  slate, 
stone  products,  small  quantities  of  cement,  flint, 
glass-sand,  metallio  pain^  sand-lime  brick,  talc 
and  soapstone.  The  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  for  the  year  1908  was  $11,- 
489,062,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  the  prod- 
uct of  1907  of  $19366,260. 

The  coal  production  of  the  State  in  1909  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  1907  and  surpassed  that 
of  1908. 

AoBicuLTUBB  AND  Stock  Raisino.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  nlue  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1900,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows:  Com,  21,980,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $14,287,000  from  700,000  acres;  win- 
ter wheat,  11,168,000  bushels,  valued  at  $12,- 
282,000  from  770,000  acres;  oats,  711,000  bush- 
els, valued  at  $348,000  froto  28,000  acres;  bar- 
ley, 32,000  bushels,  valued  at  20,000  from  1000 
acres;  rye,  282,000  bushels,  valued  at  $220,000 
from  20,000  acres;  buckwheat,  149,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $110,000  from  9000  acres;  potatoes, 
2,800,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1348,000  fnnn 
$5,000  acres;  hay,  346,000  tons,  valued  at  $B,- 
126,000  from  297,000  acres;  tobacco,  17,750,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,473,250  from  26,000  acres. 
The  corn  crop  in  1900  showed  a  considerable  de- 
crease over  that  of  1908,  which  was  24,705,000 
bushels.  The  acreage,  however,  Increased  from 
676,000  to  700,000  acres-    Hay  showed  a  con- 


siderable falling  off,  the  production  in  1008  be- 
ing 480,000  tons.  Tobacco  also  fell  in  produc- 
tion from  18,200,000  pounds-  to  17,750,000 
pounds,  while  the  acrea^  fell  from  26,000  to 
25,000.  Market  gardenmg  and  fruit  and 
vegetaUe  canning  are  extensive  industries  of  the 
State.  The  number  of  farm  animals  has 
changed  little  since  1900,  except  for  an  Increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  swine.  The  estimated  wool  oltp  in 
1909  was  678,080  pounds, 

FiBHEBiEB,  The  products  of  the  fisheries  of 
the  State  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1908,  was  $3,306,910.  Of  the  fish  taken,  the 
most  important  in  point  of  value  were  oysters, 
of  which  6,830,200  bushels,  valued  at  $2,127,140, 
were  taken  for  market  purposes,  and  401,800 
bushels,  valued  at  $101,190  for  seeding  purposes. 
Next  in  point  of  value  were  shad,  of  which  3,* 
938,800  pounds,  valued  at  $246,690.  were  taken. 
Soft  crabs  were  taken  to  the  amount  of  7,587,- 
300  pounds,  valued  at  $196,000,  and  hard  crabs, 
12,785,900  pounds,  valued  at  $124,350.  Among 
other  important  fish  taken  were  alewives, 
striped  baas,  menhaden,  white  perch,  yellow 
perch,  sturgeon,  catfish  and  terrapin.  The  num- 
ber of  fishermen  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
State  was  8444,  and  the  number  of  flshermen 
employed  was  9948,  There  were  1107  vnsels 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  ot  tiie  State,  valued  at 
$821,141. 

Educatioit.  The  total  school  enrollment  in 
1909  was  239,420.  The  average  enrollment  was 
189,104,  and  the  average  attendance  was  147,- 
018.  The  number  of  male  teachers  was  900,  and 
the  number  of  female  teachers,  4564,  The  total 
expenditures  for  school  purposes  $3,934,413. 
Through  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1009,  com- 
mercial departments  were  established  in  ai>ont 
40  of  the  nigh  schools  of  the  State,  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  about  350  new  teachers  are  needed 
annually,  and  the  Normal  Schools  supply 
slightly  more  than  100,  an  eiTort  is  being  made 
to  devise  some  additional  means  of  supplying 
trained  teachers.  The  establishment  of  a  train- 
ing class  in  one  high  school  in  each  county  is 
thou^t  to  he  the  most  practical  plan. 

FiNAiTOB,  The  report  of  the  Comp^Iler  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1908,  showed  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1907,  of  $1,364,881.  The  gross  re- 
ceipts during  the  fiscal  year  were  $4,513,256. 
and  the  total  disbursements  were  $4,639,483, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  September  30, 
1908  of  $1,238,052,  against  which  were  principal 
funds  due  amountiiw  to  $008,131,  leaving  * 
balance  applleabla  to  ordinaiy  expenses  crit 
$330,620. 

CHAsrncs    AKD    CoBBBCmONB.   The  chief 

charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the 
State  are  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane at  Catonsville,  Springfield  State  Hospital 
at  Sykesville,  the  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Sani- 
torium  at  Sabillasville,  and  the  Baltimore 
Orphan  Asylum.  There  are,  in  addition,  many 
private  institutions  that  receive  State  aid. 

Politics  ahd  Qovkbnment.  The  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  political  history  of  the 
State  during  the  year,  was  the  defeat,  in  the 
election  of  November  2.  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  submitted  by  the  legislature  of  1908, 
which,  if  it  had  passed,  would  have  meant  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  non-taxpaying  illiterate 
negro  voters  of  the  State.  It  resembled  in  its 
character  similar  enactments  passed  by  other 
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Southern  States  in  reeent  Tears.  The  mearare 
was  severely  condemned  by  President  Taft. 
The  vote  against  the  antendment  was  about 
16,000,  and  of  this,  the  city  of  Baltimore  gave 
about  11,600.  Tlie  eleetion  was  tor  State  oOr 
eC0,  the  highest  beins  that  of  CDmptrolter  of 
the  Treasury,  for  a  le^lature,  ana  for  most 
of  the  county  officials.  The  Democrats  lost  sev- 
eral candidates  in  Baltimore  City,  but  gained 
in  the  l^slature,  the  new  Senate  being  21 
Democrats  to  6  Republicans,  and  the  House  70 
Democrats  to  31  Republicans.  The  Democrats 
hsld  their  State  convention  on  August  II,  and 
a  mopoaed  endorsement  of  Senator  Rayner  for 
reeleetioii  was  rejected,  because  the  nomination 
of  Senator  was  to  be  made  at  primary  elections, 
and  it  was  deemed  improper  tor  the  convention 
to  forestall  the  primaries.  The  result  showed 
that  there  was  no  opposition  to  Senator  S&y- 
ner's  reelection.  Senator  Rayner's  record  as  a 
Senator  was  endorsed  by  the  convention.  The 
proposition  to  giv<e  to  Baltimore  increased  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature,  provoked  a  con- 
troversy between  Smator  Smith  and  Govenior 
Crothers.  Aftor  a  recess  had  been  takoi,  a 
compromise  was  reaebed.  The  platform,  which 
was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  State  issues, 
fitvored  the  suffrs^  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution  referred  to  above.  It  favored  also 
the  creation  of  a  public  utilities  commission 
applicable  to  all  public  service  corporations,  and 
the  passage  of  a  pure  food  law  in  tbe  State  of 
Maryland,  framed  along  tbe  lines  of  the  Federal 
lav.  The  Republicans  held  their  State  conven- 
tion on  August  20.  Nnninations  were  made  for 
State  officers  and  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  amendment  was  advocated.  Since 
April  8,  1008,  the  inheritance  tax  of  6  per  cent 
has  been  In  force. 

A  measure  was  passed  by  the  l^slature  of 
1908  authorizing  the  municipality  of  Annapolis 
to  register  only  such  voters  for  municipal  elec- 
tions as  met  one  of  the  three  qualifications. 
They  must  be  naturalised  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  possess  properly  tsxed  at  $600,  or  be 
descended  from  a  person  who  voted  or  could 
have  voted  prior  to  1868.  The  law  was  designed 
to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  large  negro 
Vote  in  the  city.  On  June  7  this  measure  was 
put  in  force,  and  Republican  leaders  decided 
that  the  case  be  brought  before  a  Federal  court. 

The  general  result  of  the  election  of  Novem- 
ber 8,  aside  from  the  defeat  of  tbe  franchise 
measures  noted  above,  was  a  gain  for  the  Demo- 
crats tbroughont  the  State.  Hie  Democrats 
elected  the  comptroller  and  the  I^slature  by  an 
increased  majority,  insuring  the  reflection  of 
United  States  Senator  Rayner.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  found  by  negroes,  who  could  not 
read  their  ballots,  in  voting  in  some  of  the 
counties,  there  being  in  these  counties  not  only 
no  emblems  on  the  ballots,  but  no  designation 
of  the  politieal  par^  of  the  several  candidates. 

Otrbb  Events.  On  May  23,  SOO  members  of 
the  Maryland  Pilgrims*  Association  from  Balti- 
more and  other  parts  of  the  State,  took  part  in 
tiie  celebration  of  the  275th  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  colonists  on  Maryland  soil  in  Saint 
Mary's  oounty.  On  June  12,  a  jury  in  the  case 
of  William  F.  Downs,  a  clerk  charged  with  steal- 
ing $67,000  from  the  city,  disagreed  after  being 
out  twenty-four  hours. 

Offtcebs  :  Oovernor,  Austin  L.  Crothers ; 
Secretary  of  State,  N.  Winstow  Williams; 
Treasurer,  Murray  Vaodiver;  Auditor,  George 


R.  Ash;  Comptroller,  Joshua  Herring;  Adju- 
tant-General, Henry  W.  Warfleld;  Attomey-Oen- 
eral,  Isaac  L.  Strauss;  Superintendent  of  Edu* 
cation,  M.  Bates  Steves;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, B.  Frank  Crouse;  Ctmunissiomer  of 
Public  Lands,  T.  V.  Smith— all  Democrats. 

JuDiciABT.  Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  Judge, 
Andrew  H.  Boyd;  Associate  Judges,  N.  Chaa. 
Burke,  William  H.  Thomas,  John  R.  Pattison, 
Hammond  Umer,  John  P.  Briscoe,  S.  D. 
Sehmucker,  and  James  A.  Pearce;  Clerk,  Caleb 
C.  Magruder — all  Democrats  exo^  Sehmucker 
and  Umer,  Republicans. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1900  was  eompoasd 
of  17  Democrats,  0  Republicans,  and  1  Independ- 
ent Democrat  in  the  Senate,  and  71  Democrats 
and  30  Republicans  In  the  House.  The  State 
representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found  In  the 
section  Congreat  of  tte  article  United  STATca. 

MASON,  Andbew.  Aq  American  assayer, 
died  April  28,  1909.  He  was  bom  in  Scotland 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States 

Svemment  as  assistant  assayer  at  New  York 
I860.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  melter  and 
refiner,  and  In  1873  superintendent.  He  held 
this  tkBe»  until  1907,  when  he  resigned.  ISs 
discoveries  In  methods  of  separating  gold  and 
silver  frran  baser  metals  saved  the  government 
large  sums,  and  from  Congress  he  received  a 
vote  of  thanks  and  a  present  of  $1000. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  One  of  tbe  North 
Atlantic  Division  of  the  United  States.  Its 
total  area  is  8266  square  miles.  The  population 
according  to  tbe  Federal  estisoate  made  in  1BO0 
was  in  that  year  3,162,347. 

MiNKbu.  FacAUcnoN.  Massachusetts  Is  one 
of  the  most  imptHrtant  States  In  the  production 
of  granite.  The  value  of  this  product  In  1908 
ranked  only  below  that  of  Maine  and  Vermont. 
The  output  for  1908  was  valued  at  $2,087,463, 
as  compared  with  a  value  in  1007  of  $2,328,777. 
The  trap  rock  produced  in  1908  was  valued  at 
$508,672,  and  in  1907  at  $432,604.  The  produc- 
tion of  sandstone  in  1908  was  valued  at  $241,- 
462,  and  in  1907  at  $243,323.  The  value  of  the 
marble  quarried  in  1908  was  $176,648,  as  eont- 
pared  mth  a  value  of  the  product  In  1007  of 
$212,438.  A  small  quantity  of  limestone  Is 
also  produced.  The  total  value  of  the  stone 
produced  In  1908  was  $2,956,196,  as  compared 
with  a  value  of  the  product  in  1907  of  $3,218,- 
979.  The  State  has  also  valuable  clay  products. 
Their  value  in  1908  was  $1,647,362,  a  marked 
decrease  over  the  product  of  1907  which  Was 
$2,128,820.  A  large  quantity  of  lime  is  also 
produced.  The  value  of  this  product  in  1908 
was  $566,022,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  the 
product  of  1907  of  $606,778.  The  State  is 
notable  for  its  production  of  mineral  water, 
which  was  produced  in  1008  to  the  value  of 
$227,907,  from  4,396,040  gallons,  as  compared 
with  a  value  in  1907  of  $208,579  from  4,661,- 
116  gal  Ions.  Among  other  mi  neral  products 
which  are  produced  in  small  quantities  are  cop- 
per, glasB-aand,  pig  iron,  lime,  aluminum  phos- 

fthate,  asbestos,  coke,  Fuller's  earth,  iron  ores, 
Itharge,  pyrite,  red-lead,  salt;  talo  and  soap- 
stone.  Tlie  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the 
State  in  1908  was  $6,926,949,  as  compared  with 
$6,584,181  in  1907. 

Aqbicultube  and  Stock  Raistno.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  in  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  as  follows:    Com,  1,780,000  bushels. 
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valued  at  $1,447,000  from  47,000  acres;  oats,  for  the  support  of  schools,  for  new  buildinga, 

S17,000  bushels,  valued  at  $126,000  from  7000  repairs,  etc,  was  $10,374,780.   By  a  new  law 

aeres;  rye,  66,000  bushels,  valued  at  $68,000  pused  by  the  legislature,  the  eommlsBion  on  In- 

from  4000  acres;  buckwheat,  68,000  bushels,  dustrial  education  was  abolished,  and  its  duties 

valued  at  $44,000  from  3000  acres;  potatoes,  4,-  were  transferred  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 

260,000  bushels,  valued  at  $3,368,000  from  34,-  tion,  which  was  reorganized. 

000  acres;  hay,  073,000  tons,  valued  at  $12,-  PoUTlcs  and  Govebnment.    The  long-stand- 

720,000  from  685,000  acres;  tobacco,  7,040,000  ing  litigation  which  arose  from  the  consolida- 

pounds,  valued  at  $985,000  from  4400  acres,  tion  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

The  potato  crop  in  1909  increased  considerably  Railroad  with  the  Boston  Sc.  Maine  Railroad, 

over  that  of  1908,  which  was  3,040,000  bushels,  and  the  acquisition  by  the  former  road  of  many 

while  the  acreage  increased  from  32,000  to  34,-  lines  of  trolleys  in  Massachusetts,  was  ended 

000  acres.   The  production  of  hay  decreased  by  the  action  of  Attorney-General  Wickersham 

oonsiderably  from  1908,  when  702,000  tons  were  in  dismissing  the  suit  brought  against  tiie  New 

raised.   The  tobacco  crop  of  1909  was  slis^tiiy  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford  for  violation 

imaller  than  that  of  1908,  when  the  production  of  the  anti-trust  law.   In  1908  a  measnre  was 

was  7,444,800  pounds.   The  acreage  also  de-  passed       tiie  Massachusetts  Legislature  mak- 

oreased  slightly.   The  number  of  farm  animals  mg  this  merger  possible.   The  Massachusetts 

in  the  State  on  January  1,  1910,  was  as  follows:  Supreme  Cou^,  however,  on  March  2  of  that 

Horses,  84,000;  dairy  cows,  192,000;  other  cattle,  year,  had  decided  against  the  New  Haven  road's 

88,000 ;  sheep,  46,000 ;  swine,  68,000.    There  has  holding  of  trolley  lines  in  Massachusetts.  By 

been  a  considerable  increase  in  reoent  years  in  this  decision  the  road  was  required  to  part  with 

the  number  of  sheep,  while  the  number  of  neat  all  its  holdings  in  various  trolley  lines  In  the 

oattle  and  swine  have  decreased.   The  wool  State  before  July  1>  1909.   The  basis  for  the 

oliwped  for  1909  is  estimated  at  284,000  pounds.  diimUsal   of   the   suit   by  ■  Attorney-General 

tiBHBiKS.  The  valne  of  the  product  of  the  Wickersham,  was  the  conviction  that  competi- 

fisheries  of  tiie  State  for  the  year  ending  De-  tion  tiad  not  been  eliminated  by  ibe  ownership 

oember  31,  1908,  was  $7,096,230.   Of  these  the  of  the  trolley  lines.   On  March  23  the  Kniae  of 

most  important  in  point  of  value  was  cod,  of  Representatives  killed  woman  suffrage  in  the 

which  72,217,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,944,200  State  by  refusing  to  substitute  the  bill  allowing 

were  taken.    Haddock  were  taken  to  the  amount  it,  for  an  adverse  report  of  the  committee, 

of   48,492,400   pounds,   valued   at   $1,037,020;  Elections  for  State  officials,  including  Governor, 

mackerel,  10,452,600  pounds,  valued  at  $761,-  -were  held  in  Massachusetts  on  November  2.  At 

020;  herring,  26,440,400  pounds,  valued  at  $341,-  the  Republicaa  State  Convention  held  in  Sep- 

110;  halibut,  4,132,800  pounds,  valued  at  $309,-  tember.  Governor  Eben  S.  Dra|>er  and  Lienten* 

820;  lobsters,  2,455,300  pounds,  valued  at  $307,-  ant-Oovernor  Louis  A.  Frothingham,  were  re- 

470)  clams,  334,000  bushels,  valued  at  $378,360;  nominated.   The  convention  declared  itself  In 

testers,    154,900   bushels,  valued  at  $217,980.  favor  of  the  income  tax,  and  raised  the  question 

Other  important  flsh  taken  were  flounders,  hake,  whether  such  a  tax  be  levied  by  the  State  or 

sword-fish,  whiting,  and  alewives.    Whale  prod-  by  the  national  government,  or  whether  there 

uets  for  the  year  were  $335,730.    The  numlier  of  should  be  two  taxes,  one  State  and  the  other 

independent  flatiermen  in  the  State  was  3141  and  national.    The   Democratic   State  Convention, 

the  number  of  employees  8436.   There  were  671  held  on  September  80,  nominated  James  B. 

vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  the  Stat^  Vahey    for  Governor,  and  Eugene  N.  Fogg, 

valued  at  $2^927,766.  hitherto  an  important  member  m  the  RepuhU- 

Chabitibb  Aim  CqbbktIonb.  The  charitable  can  party,  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Resoln- 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  are  tions  were  adopted  favoring  direct  nomination, 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  choice  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  people. 
Charity,  which  has  had  full  responsibility  also  anti-monopoly,  condemnation  of  Governor 
of  the  care  and  support  of  the  insane  since  Draper's  veto  of  the  eight-hour  bill,  tariff  re- 
1904.  The  State  institutions  under  the  super-  duction,  a  State  tariff  commission,  and  the  in- 
vision  of  the  Board  are  the  State  House  at  come  tax.  At  the  election  on  November  2,  the 
Tewksbury,  which  had  a  population  in  1906  of  Republican  State  ticket  was  successful,  but  it 
1429 ;  tiie  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater,  with  a  has  been  many  years  since  the  head  d  the  ticket 
population  in  1908  of  1308;  Lyman  School  for  was  elected  by  so  small  a  plurality.  Governor 
Boye,  with  a  population  of  410;  State  Industrial  Draper's  plurality  was  less  than  0000,  as  corn- 
School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster  with  a  population  pared  with  tlie  Republican  plurality  in  1008  for 
in  1908  of  240;  the  Massadinsetts  State  Sani-  Governor  of  over  60,000,  Various  o&uses  led  to 
torium  at  Rutland,  with  a  population  in  1908  of  the  reduction  of  the  Republican  vote.  It  was 
347;  and  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  School  at  alleged  that  Governor  Draper's  feeling  toward 
Canton,  with  a  population  in  1008  of  87.  The  organized  labor,  the  failure  of  the  Republican 
Board  has  supervision  also  of  certain  charitable  Convention  to  take  decisive  action  on  the  in- 
corporations including  hospitals,  homes  for  aged  come  tax  amendment,  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
perscms,  orphans'  homes,  etc.  It  is  required  also  revise  the  tariff  downward,  and  the  increased 
to  visit  city  and  town  almshouses,  and  Include  cost  of  living,  were  among  the  reaaona  which 
in  its  annual  report  a  statement  of  condititms  led  to  the  increase  in  the  Democratic  vote, 
with  suggestions  and  recommendations  thereto.  Vahey  carried  Boston  by  approximately  lOJSOO; 

Education.   The   total    enrollment   for   the  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  Iwth  of  which 

year  ending  June,  1908,  was  630,346.   The  num-  voted  for  Draper  in  1908,  this  year  cast  a 

tier  of  female  teachers  was  1341,  and  of  male  majority  of  votes  for  the  Democratic  candidates 

teachers,  13,747.    The  average  monthly  salary  It  was  in  the  large  manufacturing  cities  that 

for  male  teachers  was  $151.39,  and  for  female  the  Republican  ticket  sustained  its  greatest  loss, 

teachers,  $60.09.    The  total  taxation  cost  for  During  the  year  the  census  of  the  State  was 

the  support  of  schools,  new  buildings,  repairs,  completed,  covering  five  years  since  the  previous 

•tCf  was  $14,662,826,  uid  the  total  expenditure  census.  Aeoording  to  the  statistics  gathered, 
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the  population  of  the  State  has  risen  in  that 
period  from  2,845,340  to  3,003,680.  This  in- 
crease represents  the  BmallpBt  percentage  gained 
tfince  1700,  with  a  single  exception  of  the  gain 
made  during  the  Civil  War.  The  percentage  ia 
7.7,  as  compared  with  12.21.  11.67  and  16.28 
f.er  cent,  for  the  three  previous  censuses.  The 
actual  gain  was  108,334,  as  compared  with  a 
gain  of  305,163,  261,240  and  206,802  for  the 
three  previous  quinquennial  periods.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  918,044  foreign-bom  resi- 
dents, constituting  almost  a  third  of  the  total 
population.  The  Irish  constitute  the  largest 
single  element,  numbering  236,373;  the  French 
Canadians  number  116,247;  the  English,  83,803, 
and  the  Scotch,  24,603.  English-speaking 
Ouiadians  numbered  140324,  and  the  remainder 
is  divided  among  a  great  number  of  nations, 
Including  Swedes,  Germans,  Poles,  Austrians, 
Greeks  and  French  in  the  order  named. 

The  first  year  of  the  savings  bank  insurance 
system  in  the  State  closed  October  31,  1000. 
The  aggregate  insurance  of  the  Whitman  Sav- 
ings Bank,  of  Brockton,  outstanding  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  not  including  annuity  or  pension 
policies,  was  about  $1,000,000.  After  paying  in- 
terest on  the  guaranty  fund,  setting  apart  the 
full  legal  reserve,  and  in  addition  an  amount 
equal  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  to  the 
trustees  of  the  general  insurance  guaranty  fund, 
the  insurance  departments  earned  a  surplus 
from  which  they  have  declared  to  the  holders 
of  all  monthly  premium  policies  a  dividend  of 
8^  per  cent.  For  the  payment  of  this  dividend 
only  2S  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  profit  is  re- 
quired. The  remaining  76  fwr  cent,  was  set 
apart  as  a  surplus  guaranty  fund  in  addition 
to  the  legal  reserve  and  general  guaranty  fund. 
Of  the  expenses,  over  two-thirds  consisted  of 
medical  fees. 

BoBTON.  The  Finance  Commission  created 
by  the  legislature  in  1007,  by  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  to  investigate  conditions  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  reported  on  January  20 
to  the  I^islatuin.  The  report  was,  in 
general,  condemnatory  of  the  management  of  al- 
most every  department  of  the  city  government. 
The  report  says,  among  other  things,  that  the 
present  electoral  machinery  is  wholly  unsuited 
to  the  requirements  of  a  successful  municipal 
government  through  popular  suffrage.  It  tends 
to  create  had  government,  no  matter  how 
strongly  the  people  may  desire  good  govern- 
ment. The  commission  condemned  the  present 
system  of  direct  primary  nomination,  saying 
l^at  practically  an  honest  and  popular  man  can 
defeat  the  machine  only  by  a  personal  contest 
with  ward  politicians  in  their  district.  The  re- 
port says  further  than  the  City  Council  gave  no 
serious  consideration  to  its  duties.  In  1907,  28 
of  the  42  joint  standing  committees  had  no 
papers  referred  to  them  and  held  no  meetings. 
The  report  says  that  utter  demoralization  was 
general  at  the  City  Hall,  and  that  graft  was 
everywhere  common.  A  specific  review  was 
given  of  the  administration  of  John  F.  Fitz- 
gerald, as  mayor  of  the  city.  All  of  the  de- 
partments are  reviewed  in  detail  to  show  the 
corruptness  and  extravagance  of  his  administra- 
tion. Largely  as  a  result  of  the  investigntions 
and  recommendations  of  this  committee,  the 
city,  on  November  2,  adopted  a  charter  for  a 
reformed  city  government,  known  as  plan  No.  2. 
Under  this  plan  the  term  of  the  mayor  is  four 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  recall  at'the  end  of 


two  years  by  not  less  than  a  majority  of  all  the 
registered  voters.  Nominations  are  by  petition 
of  not  less  than  6000  voters.  There  are  no  party 
designations  on  the  ballots.  A  city  council 
with  one  chmndier  of  nine  members,  to  be  elected 
at  large  for  three  years,  three  to  be  elected  each 
year  after  the  first  election,  nominated  by  a 
petition  of  not  less  than  6000  voters,  waa 
created.  Voters  may  vote  for  all  of  the  nine 
couQcilmen.  The  salaries  of  councilmen  are 
$1500  a  year.  School  committees  are  nominated 
by  petitions  of  6000  names.  Under  the  new 
charter  it  is  made  a  criminal  offense  for  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  city  government  to  participate  In  tiie 
profits  of  any  city  contract,  and  holds  of  de- 
partments must  be  appointed  hy  the  Civil  Serr- 
ice  Commission  before  their  appointments  the 
new  mayor  are  valid.  Positions  on  the  ballot 
are  to  be  determined  hy  the  drawing  of  lots. 
See  Electoral  Rbfobu. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
charter,  nominations  for  mayor  were  made  dur- 
ing November  and  December,  closing  December 
17.  Results  showed  that  four  candidates  had 
obtained  the  required  number  of  names  on  their 
petitions  for  nomination.  These  were  James  J. 
Storrow,  a  nominee  of  the  business  men  and 
independents  in  general;  John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
who  served  in  1907  as  the  Democratic  mayor  of 
the  city;  Georjre  A.  Hibbard,  the  mayor  in  1909, 
and  Nathaniel  H.  Taylor,  formerly  city  collector. 
The  day  of  the  election  was  fixed  at  January 
11,  1910.  The  campaign  carried  on  was  one  of 
the  most  intense  and  bitter  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  No  such  amount  of  space  as  the  papers 
gave  to  this  campaign,  was  ever  filled  before  by 
any  mayoralty  contest  in  Boston.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald,  by  his  wonderful  personal  efforts  and 
popularity  among  the  Democrats  of  the  city, 
drew  to  his  support  a  large  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic voters.  Those  who  did  not  believe  in  ex- 
Mayor  Fitzgerald,  joined  with  most  of  the  Re- 
publicans, as  followers  of  Mr.  Storrow.  Their 
chief  argument  for  his  election  was  that  he 
was  a  sueoeasful  business  man  of  reetwnized 
ability  and  sterlii^  integrity.  Mayor  Hibbard 
had  not  given  a  particularly  strong  administra- 
tion, and  his  campaign  was  not  very  aggressive. 

The  Suffolk  county  elections  of  November  2, 
resulted  in  Democratic  victories.  The  chief  in- 
terest in  Boston  was  the  fight  for  district  attor- 
ney. For  this  the  Democratic  nominee,  Joseph 
0.  Pelletier,  was  successful,  leading  his  nearest 
opponent,  Arthur  D.  Hill,  Republican  and  holder 
of  office  by  appointment  from  Governor  Draper, 
by  about  4000.  Mayor  Hibbard  and  the  officers 
of  the  present  administration  will  hold  office  un- 
til the  first  Monday  of  February,  when  the 
mayor  and  the  councilmen  elected  at  the  city 
election  on  January  11  will  take  office  and  be* 
gin  the  government  of  the  city  under  the  new 
charter. 

On  July  1,  Michael  J.  Mitchell,  former  su- 
perintendent of  supplies  for  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  Thomas  F.  Maher,  a  contractor,  were  found 
guilty  of  conspiring  to  defraud  the  city  in  eon- 
nection  with  the  purchase  of  flagstones. 

Otheb  State  Events.  On  June  2,  the  first 
spadefull  of  earth  was  dug  in  the  construction 
of  the  canal  across  Cape  Cod,  by  August  Bel- 
mont, president  of  the  holding  company  which 
is  financing  the  work.  The  canal  project  has 
been  advocated  for  many  years.  The  canal  will 
shorten  the  distance  between  Boston  and  New 
York  by  nearly  100  miles.   The  principal  gain. 
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howerer,  will  be  the  avoidance  of  the  rough 
water  and  treacherous  shoals  and  beaches  of 
Cape  Cod,  upon  which  nearly  two  thousand 
wrecks  have  occurred  since  1800.    See  Canals. 

Leoislation.  Among  the  important  measures 
enacted  by  the  l^islature  ol  1900  are  those 
noted  below:  One  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  l^slation  enacted  was  the  new  charter  for 
the  city  of  Boston.  (See  above.)  A  measure 
was  enacted  incorporating  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Holding  Company,  which  was  intended 
to  be  a  solution  of  the  question  of  the  control 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  over  the  Boston  and  Maine.  The 
Holding  Company  will  hold  the  stock  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  under  the  Massachusetts  law 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
will  own  the  stock  of  this  Holding  Company 
and  also  control  the  Boston  and  Maine  through 
the  Holding  Company,  and  will  also,  through 
the  Holding  Company,  be  under  the. supervision 
of  the  State.  The  sum  of  $100,000  annually 
was  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Harbor 
Commission  to  be  used  in  improving  harbors, 
rivers,  tidewaters,  and  foreshores,  thus  making 
it  unnecessary  to  appeal  to  the  legislature 
whenever  an  improvemmt  is  needed.  An 
amendment  to  the  State  constitntion  was  rec- 
ommended, repealing  the  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution whicn  requires  that  taxation  shall  be 
proportionate,  and  authorizing  the  legislature 
to  classify  property  in  a  reasonable  manner  for 
purposes  of  taxation.  Several  laws  were  passed 
relating  to  the  subject  of  State  forests.  The 
aiming  laws  were  substantially  amended.  The 
Boston  and  Maine  Railway  was  authorized  to 
adopt  a  pension  system  for  its  employees. 
Railroads  were  made  liable  to  towns  for  the 
expense  of  extinguishing  forest  fires  caused  by 
than  negligently  or  in  violation  of  the  law.  The 
Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  promote  uniformity  oi  legislation  be- 
tfween  the  different  States.  New  acts  were 
passed  relating  to  the  restriction  of  speed  for 
automobiles  and  motor  vehicles. 

Officebs:  Governor,  Eben  S.  Draper,  Itep.; 
Lieutenant-Ooremort  Louis  A.  Frotiiingham; 
Secretary  of  State,  Wm.  M.  Olin;  Treasurer, 
Elmer  A.  Stevens;  Auditor,  Henry  E.  Turner; 
Adjutant-General,  W.  H.  Brigham;  Attorney- 
General,  Dana  Malone;  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth;  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  Frank  C.  Hardlson;  Secre- 
tary Board  of  Education,  George  H.  Martin — 
all  Republicans. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the 
Commonwealth:  .  Chief  Justice,  Marcus  P. 
Knowlton;  Justices,  James  M.  Morton,  Arthur 
P.  Bugg,  Henry  Newton  Sheldon,  John  W. 
Hammond,  William  C.  Tjoring,  and  Henry  K. 
Braley;  Clerk  of  the  Courts  Clarenee  H.  Cooper 
— all  Republicans. 

The  State  legislature  of  1809  was  composed 
of  34  Republicans  and  6  Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  and  174  Republicftna,  60  Democrats  and 
7  others  in  the  House.  The  State  representa- 
tivea  in  CongreBs  will  be  found  in  the  section 
Oongrets  of  the  article  United  States. 

HASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  07 
TECHNOIiOQ-'X'.  An  institution  for  technical 
learning  in  Boston,  Mass.,  founded!  In  1864. 
The  attendance  In  1908-9  was  1462  students, 
96  professors,  68  instructors,  61  assistants  and 
81  lecturers.  There  are  in  the  library  80,000 
volumes.   Gifts  Amounting  to  $83,341  were  re- 


ceived during  the  year.  The  productive  funds 
of  the  institution  amount  to  about  $2,800,000 
and  the  total  income  to  about  $760,000.  Rich- 
ard C.  Maclaurin  (q.  v.)  was  Inaugurated  pres- 
ident to  succeed  Acting  President  A.  A,  Noyes. 
A  new  course  in  electro-chemistry  was  estab- 
lished in  1909. 

MATHEWS,  WnuAU.  An  American  writer, 
died  February  14,  1009.  He  was  born  at 
Waterville,  Me.,  in  1818,  and  graduated  at 
Waterville  College  (ColW  College)  in  1836.  He 
studied  law  at  BaiTard  College  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1838  and  practiced  law  at 
Waterville  in  1841.  Soon  after,  he  established 
a  newspaper,  the  Watervillonian,  afterward 
changed  to  -the  Yankee  Blade.  In  1866  this 
was  sold  and  united  with  the  Portfolio.  In  the 
same  year  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and  from 
1859  to  1862  was  librarian  of  the  Young  Men's 
Association  of  that  city.  From  1882  to  1875 
he  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  From  the  latter 
date  his  time  was  wholly  devoted  to  literature. 
Among  his  published  works  are:  Oetting  On  in 
the  World  (1873);  Words— Their  Use  and 
Abuse  (1876);  Literary  Style  and  Other  Eaaays 
(1881) ;  Wit  and  Humor— Their  Use  and  Abuse 
(1888);  Conquering  Success.  He  was  also  a 
contributor  to  several  encyclopsdias. 

MATTETJCCI,  Vittorio  Raffakuc  An 
Italian  seismologist,  died  July  16,  1909.  He 
was  bom  at  Senrgaglie,  Italy,  in  1860.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Naples,  and 
studying  at  Heidelberg,  he  entered  directly  upon 
the  study  of  seismic  disturbances,  especially 
with  reference  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  In  1902  he 
became  director  of  the  observatory  on  that 
mountain.  In  the  eruption  of  1000  he  was 
severely  wounded.  He  displayed  the  highest 
coura^  by  remaining  at  his  post  during  the 
eruption  of  1906,  and  sending  messages  to  allay 
the  panic  in  the  cities  below.  He  was  not  in- 
jured, although  the  building  in  which  he  had 
stationed  himself  was  wrewed  by  hot  ashes. 
Dr.  Matteueei's  studies  In  seismoh^  are  of 
great  value, 

lEATJSBB,  Hbnbt.  An  American  Mennon* 
Ite  missionary,  killed  at  Adana,  Asia  Minor^ 
during  the  massacres  by  fanatical  Turks  (see 
Tubket).  He  was  bom  in  1879,  and  after  a 
high  school  education,  became  an  evangelist.  He 
became  a  missionary  in  1906.  He  was  killed 
while  attempting  to  defend  a  mission  school 
from  attacks  of  the  Turks. 

UAtJBITANIA.  A  civil  territory  (sinee 
1903)  in  French  West  Africa  (q.  v.),  extend- 
ing from  Senegal  northward  to  Morocco.  Area, 
344,967  square  miles.  The  population,  which 
includes  the  Moorish  tribes  of  Trarza  and 
Brakna,  was  estimated  In  1906  at  223.000.  At 
the  head  of  the  administration  is  a  commis- 
sioner, who  is  under  the  Governor-General  of 
French  West  Africa.  In  January,  1909,  it  was 
announced  that  all  Mauritania,  where  turbu- 
lence is  chronic,  was  to  be  reorganized  as  a 
French  protectorate. 

UATTBITITTS.  An  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  about  500  miles  east  of  Madagascar, 
constituting  a  British  Crown  colony.  Area,  70S 
square  miles;  population  (1901),  375,386,  of 
whom  261,191  were  of  Indian  origin  or  descent. 
Capital,  Port  Louis,  with  52,740  inhabitants  in 
1901.  The  government  provides  primary  and 
secondary  instruction,  expending  thereon  Rs. 
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823,131  in  190S  (1  rupee  =  32.44  cents).  The 
■taple  product  ia  sugar,  which  oonsiitutes  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  total  ezporta.  Importi  and 
export*  in  1907  were  Talned  at  Re.  21,708^87 
and  Rs.  40,478,113  respectively;  in  1908,  17,210,- 
947  and  33,464,263.  In  1908  there  were  129 
miles  of  railway,  63  post-offices,  and  67  tele- 
graph offices,  with  331  milea  of  wire.  Bevenue 
in  1906-7>  Rs.  10,329,618,  and  expenditure,  Rs. 
10,174,608;  in  1007-6,  8,722,727  and  9,8S3,000 
respeetlTely.  The  public  debt  on  June  30,  1008, 
amounted  to  £1,311,290.  The  colony  is  admin- 
istered by  a  governor,  aided  by  an  executive 
council.  There  is  a  legielatiTe  eomietl  of  27 


made  to  the  regulations  was  that  permitting 
the  use  ol  benzoate  of  soda  as  a  preservative 
of  meat  or  meat  food  product,  in  conformity 
with  the  mling  under  tiie  foods  and  drugs  act. 
Four  additional  veterinary  inspectors  were  as- 
signed to  travel  and  investigate  the  meat  in- 
spection service  at  the  various  stations,  making 
a  total  of  seven  inspectors  now  so  engaged. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  inspection  was 
conducted  at  876  establishments  located  in  Z40 
cities  and  towns,  an  increase  of  89  establish- 
ments and  29  cities  and  towns. 

The  number  and  results  of  Federal  Inspec- 
tions are  given  in  the  following  table: 


FnnuL  IzrapKmoiTB  or  Aivhalb  nm  the  TmcTs  KxanaB  Emmra  3mn  10,  1009. 


Kinds  at 
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Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep 
Goats  . 
Swins 


Ante-mortAn  Inspections 
Passed     Inspected  Total 


T,64?,9S9 
S,0K9,5» 

lft,»80.274 
69.881 

88,808,887 


40,178 
4,060 
2,808 

».686 


7,688,144 
2,06S.67» 

10,908,879 
89,888 

86,881,862 


Total  ......  16,476,641 


89,196  66,646,787 
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7,287,798 
2,03  8,4M 

10,792,078 
69,111 

86,844,006 

66.481,481 


Post-mortem  InoMotlons 
Passed  for 

lard  and  Condemned 
tallow  only 


M.1 
78 
87^014 


86,108 
8,218 
10.747 
81 
86.912 


90.687  141,067 


VOttf 

7.SZG.287 
2. 046.711 

10,802,008 
69^198 

86.427.981 

S6,67IL07B 


members,  10  of  whom  are  elective.  Several 
small  islands  and  groups  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
are  dependencies  of  Mauritins.  A  royal  oommis- 
alon  ol  three  was  appointed  in  May  to  invasti- 
gate  tbe  conditions  and  resouroei  of  Mauritius. 
The  three  commissioners  were  Sir  Frank  Swet- 
tenham,  S.  E.  L.  O^Iley  and  H.  B.  D.  Wood- 
cock. For  the  week  ending  November  26  thirty- 
eight  eases  of  the  plague  were  reported,  and 
fourteen  deaths. 

UAYOTTE  and  the  Cohobo  Isundb.  A 
group  of  islands,  half  way  between  Madagascar 
and  the  coast,  bebnging  to  France  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Oovemor  of  Bunion.  Total 
area,  887  sqaare  miles;  total  population  (1906), 
90,314.  The  Island  of  Mayotte  {containing 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total  inhabitants)  had 
(1002)  3  schools  with  78  pupils.  Sugar  is 
the  chief  production;  there  are  7  sugar  works 
and  8  rum  distilleries.  Vanilla,  eoffee,  tea, 
eacao,  and  rubber  are  cultivated.  Imports 
(1907),  463,610  francs;  exports  (chiefly  sugar 
and  Tanilla),  1,023,397  francs.  In  1006,  101 
vessels  of  121,680  tons  entered.  Tbe  local  bud- 
get of  Mayotte  and  dependencies  (1907)  bal- 
anced at  247,410  francs.  France  expended,  in 
1009,  3000  francs  for  a  hospital  building.  Out- 
standing debt,  January  1,  1907,  883,760  francs. 
The  Glorieuse  Archipelago  (with  14  inhabitants) 
belongs  to  Mayotte.  The  Comoro  Islands  con- 
sist of  Grande  Comore.  Moheli,  Anjouan,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  islands.  The  population 
is  chiefly  Mussulman.  The  Governor  of  Re- 
union appoints  an  administrator  for  Afayotte, 
and  a  resident  each  for  Grande  Comtn^  H(>* 
hell,  and  Anjouan. 

HEAT  AND  HSAT  INlEffaCTION.  The 
Federal  meat  inspection  work  oontinued  to  in- 
erease  during  1909  until  it  ^most  reached  the 
maximum  ttutt  can  be  carried  on  under  the 
standing  appropriation  of  83,000,000  made  by 
Congress  in  1906.  During  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1909,  the  expenditure  amounted 
to  82,888,000,  an  increase  of  about  $165,000 
over  tbe  previous  year.    The  only  amendment 


Tuberculosis  oontinnea  to  be  tbe  cause  ftf 
condemnation  of  the  greater  portiim  of  the 
oottdemned  oattle  ai^  nog  carcasses,  over  09 
pts  cent,  of  the  condemnauons  of  parts  of  bog 
eareasses  being  due  to  this  disease^ 

The  amounte  of  meat  and  meat  food  products 
condemned  on  reinspection  during  the  fiscal  year 
due  to  being  found  sour,  tainted,  putrid  or  un- 
clean, etc.,  were :  Beef,  1 3,2 1 6,668  pounds ; 
pork,  11,286,323  pounds;  mutton,  124,687 
pounds;  veal,  62,704  pounds;  goat  meat,  382 
pounds;  a  total  of  24,679,764  pounds.  This  is 
a  decrnse  of  43  per  cent,  from  those  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  which  indicates  improve- 
ment in  method  <n  handling  the  prodnets  In 
sanitary  conditions. 

Market  inspection  was  extended  to  4  mm 
dties,  making  a  total  of  87  cities  at  whose 
public  markets  Federal  meat  inspection  it  eon- 
ducted. 

During  tbe  year,  897,926  inspections  were 
made  of  export  animals,  including  reinspee- 
tions  of  227,266  animals,  besides  inspecting 
60,048  Canadian  animals  ia  transit  through  the 
United  States  for  export,  and  173  inspections 
were  made  of  vessels  carrying  live-stock,  in 
order  to  see  that  tbe  fittings,  equipment,  ven- 
tilation, feed,  water,  attendants,  eto.,  conformed 
to  the  regulations. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Melvln,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  under  whose  direction  the 
Federal  meat  inspection  work  is  carried  on, 
called  attention  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
real  and  serious  dan^  to  tbe  public  from  un- 
inspected meat,  within  which  class  comes  al- 
most one-half  of  that  consumed  in  this  covntry. 
As  the  Federal  authority  only  extends  to  meats 
which  enter  into  interstate  and  export  trade, 
the  people  must  look  to  the  State  and  local 
authorities  to  protect  them  against  the  danger 
from  that  source. 

One  result  of  the  Federal  inspection  Is  to 
cause  the  diversion  of  diseased  and  suspicious- 
looking  animals  to  the  uninspected  establish- 
ments, where  they  are  slaughtered  for  the  local 
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marketB.  While  maiur  cities  have  an  inspec*  though  inspection  had  been  extended  to  168 
tion  service  but  very  few  have  a  sufficient  force  more  establishments.  There  has,  however,  been 
of  inspectors,  and  the  inspection  often  consists  an  increase  in  the  slaughter  of  calves,  as  indi- 
merely  in  the  examination  of  meat  as  offered  cated  by  inspection  returns,  of  over  a  quarter 
for  sale  in  the  markets,  when  it  is  usually  im-  of  a  million  annually.  This  increased  marked 
possible  to  detect  disease,  the  evidence  of  which  ing  of  veal  is  augmenting  the  decrease  in  the 
may  have  been  removed  with  the  viKera  or  supply  of  cattle. 

KrpOBTS  of  Pbhtozpal  Hut  Fiodcctb  Duuko  the  Past  Two  Fiscal  Teau. 


Prodoet  Quantities 

Pounds 

Beef,  canned   SS,S7<,447 

Beef,  fresh  .......^   »1,1M,10S 

Beef,  salt,  etc   47,89MS7 

Tallow    91.387.607 

Bacon    14X,189,9a9 

Hams  and  Shoulders   Ul,7S9,es4 

Pork,    canned   4.9S7.0Z3 

Pork,  fresh   18,S74,4«8 

Pork,  aajt,  etc   149.S06.987 

Lard    IOt.418.770 

Total  value   


1908 


Values 

I  8,467,876 
tt.889,t77 

s.m,ffw 

B,t09,ll9 
86,281,248 
26,167,059 

632,442 
1.551,450 
13,S32.r.54 
F.4,:s;i,7iS 

tl62,181,020 


Quantities 
Pounds 
14,896,527 

122,962,671 
44,789,068 
53,332.767 

244,678,674 

212,170,284 
E.719,910 
9,655.316 
62,364,980 

S88.788.9S8 


1909 


Values. 

I  1,646,828 
12,698,694 
8i4T9,867 
8,000,866 
26,920,490 
28,626,807 
620,198 
938,026 
4,699.481 
62,712,669 

$189,184,168 


organs.  As  a  rule,  sanitary  conditions  are  During  the  vear  the  first  successful  shipment 
very  bad  at  uninspected  slaughter-houses.  In  of  chilled  beef  from  Australia  was  received  at 
order  to  provide  real  protection  against  disease  Ixtndon,  having  been  62  days  in  transit.  It  now 
and  unwholesome  meat  a  competent  veterinary  appears  that  the  system  of  chilling  instead  of 
and  sanitary  inspection  at  the  time  of  slaugh-  freezing  will  develop  into  a  considerable  move- 
ter  is  essential.  As  illustrative  of  the  oondi-  ment  and  bring  Australia  and  New  Zealand  into 
tions  which  obtain  at  local  abattoir^  of  827  the  field  as  competitors  with  the  Amerlcui 
slaughter-honseB  reoentW  inspected  in  Indiana  trad& 

by  the  State  Board  of  Health  only  23.  or  7  For  a  atndv  of  the  retidl  prieea  of  meat  see 
per  cent,  were  found  to  fnlflll  the  aanltary  Foods  ahd  Ntrramoir. 

standards.     _         ,  ,  HESICAL  PBOOBESS  IN  igoo.  Probably 

The  need  of  local  inspection  as  a  supplement  the  greatest  amount  of  originafinvestigatiob 
to  Federal  inspection  was  discussed  by  Dr.  A.  continued  to  be  done  in  tropical  diseases,  the 
M.  Parrington,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  wtivities  incident  to  opening  up  large  areas  to 
of  Animal  Industiy,  in  an  address  before  the  ^hjte  domination  or  settlement  affording  a  con- 
BUte  and  NatioMl  Veterinary  Inspectors.  He  ^ant  stimulus  in  this  field  (see  Ihsbctb  Aitp 
emphasized  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impoa*  xbx  Propaoation  ov  Disease,  Sleeping  Sick- 
sible  to  secure  an  effective  system  of  local  meat  mgs,  Tbopicax,  Medicine).  Considerable  prog- 
inspection  without  a  great  increase  in  the  num-  ^  ^s  made  in  the  science  of  preventive  meS-" 
ber  of  compfetent  meat  Inspectors  employed  or  ^ine  and  efforts  were  made  to  exchange  infor- 
a  concentration  of  the  business  of  slaughtering,  mation  among  several  countries  relative  to  this 
The  plan  of  concentration  of  slaughtering  is  gubject  (see  Htoienb,  Plague,  RABiBa,  Trpiioni 
supported  by  the  experience  of  all  the  older  Feveb,  Tetaitos).  The  use  of  specific  serums 
civilized  countries.  In  Europe,  union  or  cen-  Jn  the  trestment  or  prevention  of  disease  was 
tral  abattoirs  are  owned  by  the  municlpaUties.  more  extensive  than  ever  before  (see  Antttoxiw, 
By  an  edict  of  the  German  Minister  of  Agri-  Sebum  Thebaft).  Investigation  as  to  the  nltl* 
eoltare  Issued  In  1908  towns  and  parishes  are  jQ^te  cause  of  cancer  continued  to  be  made  In 
obliged  to  have  slauffhter-housee,  private  sUugh-  many  quarters,  and  popular  appreciation  of  the 
ter-houses  being  Hcensed  only  In  eases  of  problems  |n  connection  with  the  control  of  tu- 
exceptionally  larm  exporte  whidi  cannot  be  fcrculosis  was  widespread  (see  Canceb,  Tdbe*. 
mananged  in  public  abattoirs.  The  towns  and  culin,  Tubebcumsis)  .  A  number  of  new  drugs 
parishes  are  compelled  to  provide  for  the  eiecu-  made  their  appearance  (see  Oxone.  Pebooew, 
tion  of  meat  inspection.  Among  the  advantages  Pjj^b^  oota,  PHtoaiDZiH,  Thtbebol).  Other 
to  be  ffained  by  such  concentration  of  £he  busi-  medical  items  or  statistics  will  be  found  under 
nesB  of  slaughtering  are:  the  use  of  machinery,  ^iieir  proper  heads. 

Increased  facilities  supplied  In  the  way  of  abun-  -mmmnrrTmr  o—  n.T.»...,»  t..,» 
danoe  of  hot  and  oolS  water  for  eleibing  pur-  MHDKLISIL  See  CHiansraT,  Isdub- 
posee,  better  refrigeration,  and  the  Increased  ^ 

value  received  from  the  by-products,  which  are  ICENDES,  CATtnXB.  A  French  novelist  and 
practically  lost  by  the  small  slaughterer.  playwright,  killed  in  the  railroad  tunnel  of  St 

There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  In  the  er-  (3ermain,  Paris,  on  February  8,  1909.  He  was 
ports  of  meat  products  during  the  past  year,  bom  at  Bordeaux  in  1R4I,  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
as  shown  in  the  above  table,  due  largely  to  father  and  a  French  mother.  His  earliest 
a  decreased  production  and  an  Increased  home  years  were  spent  in  Italy  and  Germany.  At 
consumption.  During  the  last  three  years  the  the  age  <rf  18  he  founded  a  magazine,  the  ffarae 
nmnber  of  cattle  slaughtered  In  the  United  FantaMtte,  at  ^rls*  and  at  21  pidilished  his 
States  has  decreased  until  in  the  past  year  first  volume  of  verse,  Philomela.  Shortly  after 
there  were  296.380  fewer  cattle  inspected  at  he  was  imprisoned  for  publishing  an  erotic  poem 
slaughtering  points  than  two  yean  before,  al-  called  "Le  riMnan  d'nne  nnit.*'  On  his  release 
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he  went  to  Oennany  and  studied  at  Heidelbcn. 
Returning  to  Paris  in  1866,  he  married  Juditn, 
the  daughter  of  Thtephile  Gautier,  from  whom 
he  afterwards  separated.  Mendte  wrote  46  novels 
and  volumes  of  tales,  several  volumes  of  poems, 
much  literary  and  dramatic  criticism  under  the 
pen-name  of  "Jean  Frolic,"  and  half  a  dozen 
renuirkabla  dramas  in  verse.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  assisted  effectually  in  making  Wag- 
tier's  operas  popular  in  Paris.  His  best  known 
books  were  Contre  Bpiquea,  he  Roi  "Viirge,  La 
Femme  Enfant  and  Le  Con/essfonal.  His  nota- 
ble plays  were  Le  Capitaine  Fracasae,  Ftom- 
metU,  Le  CMtiment,  and  Lea  Mdrea  Ennemtea. 
His  last  work,  which  remained  unfinished,  was 
$,  drama  with  Napoleon  I.  as  the  central  figure. 

KBNHONITES.  A  denomination  of  evan- 
gelical Protestant  Christians  which  had  its  be- 
ginning in  Switzerland  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  derived  its  name  from  Menno  Simons, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  sect  in  Holland. 
The  Mennonites  first  settled  in  the  United 
States  in  1083,  when  immigrants  built  a  church 
in  Qermantown,  Fa.  The  denomination  has 
twelve  bodies,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  Mennonites  proper,  who  in  1909  numbered 
18,674  communicants,  220  churches  and  346 
ministers.  The  other  most  important  branches 
with  their  memb^ship  are  as  follows;  Gen- 
eral Conference,  11,661 ;  Amish,  7640;  Old 
Amish,  6013;  Brethren  in  Christ,  2801;  He- 
formed,  2079;  the  other  bodies  numbered  only 
a  few  hundral  members.  The  total  number  of 
all  oommunicants  in  the  denomination  in  1909 
was  64,798,  with  604  churches  and  1006  min- 
isters. The  denomination  maintains  educational 
institutions  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Newton,  Kan., 
and  at  Bluifton,  Ohio.  It  maintainB  a  pub- 
lishing house  at  Elkhart,  where  the  omcial 
paper,  The  Herald  of  Truth,  and  several  other 
periodicals  are  published.  The  denomination 
carries  on  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  and 
great  activity  has  been  shown  In  this  work  In 
recent  years. 

KBBEDITH,  Gkobge.  Ah  English  novelist 
and  poet,  died  May  18,  1909.  He  was  bom  at 
Portsmouth.  Hampshire,  England,  in  1828.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  in  his  fifth  year  and 
his  father,  marrying  again,  emigrated  to  Cape 
Town,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
tailor  for  some  years,  until  his  return,  when  lie 
settled  at  Southsea.  Of  his  parents  Meredith 
seldom  spoke.  His  father  lived  to  be  75,  and 
Meredith  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him  that 
he  was  a  muddler  and  a  fool.  Hia  mother,  who 
was  of  Irish  origin,  was  said  to  have  been  hand- 
some, refined  and  witty.  The  boy  was  {vacti- 
eally  left  alone  in  boyhood  and  was  placed,  by 
the  trustee  of  his  mother's  small  property,  at 
aohool.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Keuwied,  Ger- 
many, where  he  remained  until  he  was  16  years 
of  age.  When  he  returned  to  England  he  found 
that  this  trustee  had  squandered  the  little  es- 
tate of  bis  mother,  leaving  only  enough  to  ar- 
ticle him  to  a  London  lawyer.  He  had,  however, 
no  taste  for  law  and  drifted  into  journalism. 
He  did  work  for  several  papers,  earning  barely 
enough  to  maintain  his  existence.  He  wrote 
poetnr  at  an  early  date  and  on  July  7,  1849, 
his  first  poem,  "  Chillianwallah,"  appeared  in 
the  Ghambera  Edinburgh  Journal.  In  the  same 
year  he  married  Mary  Ellen  Nichols,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  the 
novelist.  She  was  a  brilliant  and  witty  woman. 


but  their  married  life  was  unhappy,    tn  1851 

appeared  Meredith's  first  book  of  poems,  a  thin 
volume  of  150  pages,  including  "  Love  in  the 
Valley."  The  book's  reception,  although  not 
remarkable,  was  warm  enough  to  encourage 
the  writer  to  continue.  Charles  Kingsley  and 
W.  M.  Rossetti  were  among  those  who  reviewed 
the  book  with  considerable  enthusiasm.  At  the 
end  of  1866  was  published  hia  first  pnoe  wwk. 
The  Shaving  of  Bhagpat,  and  betweoi  the  pub- 
lication of  his  first  volume  of  poenu  in  1861 
and  this  work  there  are  few  data  for  blt^praphy. 
Hia  living  was  earned  by  contributions  to  the 
periodical  press,  but  these  were  unsigned  and 
there  is  no  record  of  them.  During  this  period 
his  oldest  son  was  bom.  TAe  Shaving  of  Shag- 
pat,  published,  aa  noted  above,  in  185S,  was  a 
remarkable  production,  written  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  Arabian  Nighta,  bat  full  of  grotesque 
absurdities  and  whinuioalities.  It  received  many 
appreciative  reviews,  one  among  others,  from 
George  Eliot,  but  it  did  not  have  a  large  sale. 
In  1856  appeared  his  first  novel.  Farina.  Mere- 
dith seems  to  have  become  a  professional  jour- 
nalist about  18S6  or  1857.  About  this  time  he 
became  editor  of  the  Ipawich  Journal  and  was 
also  correspondent  for  the  London  Morning  Poat, 
He  remained  in  active  journalistic  work  about 
seven  or  eight  years,  during  which  bis  most  im- 
portant experience  waa  obuined  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent  for  the  Morning  Po»t  in  the  Anstro- 
Italian  war  of  1866.  Soon  afterward  he  aban- 
doned journalism,  which  was  not  at  any  time 
congenial  to  him.   Before  this,  however,  he  had 

Eut  forth  the  novels  which  are  considered  to 
a  his  masterpieces.  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fev- 
erel  (1850),  the  year  of  the  publication  of 
Adam  Bade;  Evan  Harrington  (1861);  Sandra 
Belloni  (1864),  and  Bhoda  Fleming  (1866). 
He  published  also  in  1862  ifodem  Love  and 
Other  Poema  of  the  BngUah  Boadaide.  These 
were  the  most  productive  years  of  his  literary 
career  and  the  most  eventful  of  his  life.  He 
was,  during  this  period,  a  frequent  oontributt^ 
of  verse  to  Once  a  Weele,  where  his  poems  were 
illustrated  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  day. 
In  1660  his  first  wife  died.  For  the  greater 
part  of  their  married  life  they  bad  lived  sep- 
arately. In  about  the  same  year  he  succeeded 
John  Forster  as  reader  for  the  publishing  firm 
of  Chapman  and  Hall,  which  position  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  for  most  of  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life.  At  this  period  he  formed  warm 
friendships  with  Swinburne,  D.  G.  Rossetti.  P, 
A.  Sandys,  and  other  notable  men.  The  novels 
issued  durii^;  this  period,  while  appreciated  by 
a  few,  were  not  received  with  general  praise. 
Sandra  Belloni,  issued  in  1864,  was  more  fav- 
orably received  than  its  two  predecessors.  Of 
his  hook  of  poems,  JTodflni  Love,  even  less  was 
said.  It  was,  however,  defended  against  its 
critics  by  a  brilliant  letter  by  Swinburne  In  the 
Spectator.  In  1864  Meredith  was  again  married. 
His  second  wife  was  a  lady  of  Fraich  descent 
and  their  life  together  was  an  ideal  one.  At  the 
beginning  of  1866  the  novel  Vittoria  made  its 
appearance  serially  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
and  was  later  brought  out  in  three  volumes.  Its 
reception  was  not  cordial  and  it  was  not  re* 
printed  for  nineteen  years.  It  was,  however, 
warmly  praised  by  the  Revue  dea  Deua  Mondaa. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  indications  that  Mere- 
dith was  establishing  a  foreign  reputation.  The 
Adventures  of  Barry  Richmond  in  the  winter 
of  1871,  after  having  run  serially  in  the  Com- 
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kUl  Uagassine,  with  illustrations  by  George  Du  his  attitude  was  that  of  an  amused  but  not 

Maurier,  received  rather  more  attention  from  unkindly  cynic,  who  stands  aside  and  watches 

the  press  than  any  of  the  author's  previous  bis  characters  act  on  each  other  without  ap- 

worka.  although  it  did  not  reach  a  second  edition  parent  sympathy  and  without  any  effort  to  ffuide 

for  fourteen  years.    Except  for  The  Bong  of  their  destinies.    His  so-called  "obscurity^  of 

Theodolinda  Meredith  pnblisbed  nothing  more  style  did  not  resnit  from  his  inability  to  write 

nntil  1874,  when  BeoMMmp'*  Career  b^an  se-  clearly,  but  rather  from  his  attempt  to  pack 

rially  in  the  Fortntghtlp  Review.  This  was  pub*  as  much  thought  as  possible  into  a  phrase,  to 

lished  in  booic  form  in  1875,  and  a  two-volume  say  only  what  is  worth  saying  and  to  say  it 

edition  by  Tauchnitz  for  continental  readers  was  in  terms  charged  with  the  fullest  signifleanoa. 

published  in  1876,  indicating  the  widening  of  He  is,  above  all,  the  novelist  of  intellect.  Among 

the  novelist's  public    From  this  period  there  the  characters  in  his  books  there  are  many 

followed  almost  twenty  years  of  fruitful  literary  which  will  always  stand  among  the  great  per- 

activity.   In  1879  The  Egoist  was  published  and  sonages  of  fiction.    Sir  Willoughby  Patterne, 

this  was  warmly  received  and  widely  discussed.  Evan  Harrington,  Richmond  Roy,  Rhoda  Flem- 

In  1881  there  eame  The  Tragio  Comediana,  and  ing,  and  others  represent  types  as  clear  as  any 

in  1884  DUuta  of  the  Croeaieaye,  which,  as  far  found  in  the  pages  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray, 

as  the  popular  taste  is  concerned,  was  the  most  Merelith's  poetry  partakes  of  the  quality  of  bis 

widely  read  of  all  Meredith's  novels.    In  the  prose.   By  many  he  is  considered  to  be  among 

same  year  his  second  wife  died,  leaving  a  young  the  great  English  poets,  but  his  greatness  will 

dan^ter  and  son  22  years  old.  About  this  time  never  have  the  stamp  of  popular  approval.  He 

also  bc^n  a  general  appreciation  of  the  great  had  a  perfect  understanding  of  nature  and  many 

novelist  in  America.   In  1890  On«  of  Our  Conquer-  of  his  poems  are  profound  in  conception  and 

ore  was  published  serially  in  the  New  York  Sun,  masterly  in  execution.     Among  the  volumes 

In  1894  the  last  of  Meredith's  works  to  be  is-  of  his  verse,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 

sued  in  the  old  three-volume  form.  Lord  Or-  above,  are  Ballade  and  Poetna  of  Tragic  Life 

mont  and  hie  Aminta,  was  published,  and  in  the  ( 1887) ;  The  Reading  of  Bmrth  ( 1888)  and  The 

following  year  appeared  bis  last  novel,  Th«  Empty  Puree  (1892). 

4ffla««jJfafr<affe.  Although  now  only  67™^^^  MEBX,    Adelbebt.    A  Gterman  theologian 

SlilSSt^^nll;^.  ^SeJSl?  ce^T  ^iti^S  gSH^t;^  t  ^TstoS^S 

tr:XA'\^tiZi'^s^' s^r  J^ruSv^sssr^MiybnTHasi  ^s'yiiii 

?sL  Li™,  hp3.Ki^                      hi.  Fro"  1865  to  1875  he  waa  professor  of  Semitio 

1898  however^  he  '^'"pJ^ted^the  "^^^^^^  philology  and  theology  at  dK«nt  aniversitie.. 


novehi  and  made  maiiy  alterations,  many  of  IvJ^^ 

which  are  deplored  by'readers  of  the  fo^  I;.i?«f  *fi^^^„^*J^^ 

editions.   In  1892  on  the  death  of  Lord  Tenny.  L^T^S-.^  «f^*£l^^^*  ^^J^^^,^ 

■on,  Meredith  was  ehowm  Dissident  of  the  So-  '°?«^          ^°°]  o"'^ral  theologians,  which 

sSyTASh™  fflr,^iSr"wh"  hi  s''?h7i*&„r'i: "^LiT^t^^^^ 

attained  bis  seventieth  vkr,  the  occasion  was  ;L'''*„!;"^Sl^?;  J^wlh  %i^il  fL^1^ 
 I  I  »,„  it.   Lt  .  .,«.,.».t^.,i.»„.„  are:   Dae  Oedtcnt  von  Htoo  (I87I);  Die  saoa* 

SSl«irc^  lfvT^!fiZ  .?f  m^^^  i"**"**  i^hereet^ng  dee  Hokenliede  in»  A«- 

^  J^n;i!f^i.fin.An^n  m.™S,r«  ^scAe  (1883);  and  Idee  und  Orundlinien  eimm- 

of  foremost  distinction  in  literature  on  both   -it-^J^™  j^m  ir...«.i.  /iqo«\ 

sides  of  the  Atlantic    His  health  continued  '^ugemeinen  Getehuthte  der  Myet%k  (1893). 

good  except  for  an  affliction  which  deprived  UESOFOTAMIA.      Pbopobed  iBSloATIoif 

him  of  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs  and  made  him  Scheme.    The  irrigation  of  the  valleys  of  the 

a  prisoner  in  his  chair.  In  1008  he  had  a  seri-  Euphrates  and  Tigris  promised  to  become  an 

ous  illness,  from  which,  however,  he  recovered  engineering  and  economhs  development  of  nn- 

witb  faculties  unimpured.    In  July,  1905,  he  usual  importance  when  Sir  William  Willcocks 

waa  appointed  by  King  Edward  to  the  Order  of  was  retained  in  1908  as  adviser  to  the  Turkish 

Merit.   His  eightieth  birthday  was  an  event  of  government.   The  work  of  this  famous  en^neer 

almost  historic  importance  in  the  literary  world,  in  Egypt  and  the  preliminary  examination  of 

He  lived  still  another  year,  but  a  chill  contracted  conditions  in  Chaldfea  aroused  considerable  en- 

at  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  May,  1909,  thusiasm  among  the  more  progressive  elements 

proved  too  much  for  his  enfeebled  frame,  and  of  Turkey,  and  he  was  directed  to  prepare 

on  May  16,  1909,  he  died  of  heart  failure.    On  plana  for  the  establishment  of  an  irrigation 

May  22  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  West-  system  which  involved  the  expenditure  of  over 

minster  Abbey.  £7,300,000.   The  Mesopotamian  problem  differs 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Meredith  was  un-  from  that  of  Egypt,  where  the  floods  last  from 

doubtedly  the  most  conspicuous  literary  figure  August  to  October,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 

in  the  English-speaking  world.    As  a  novelist  phrates  and  Tigris  they  last  from  March  to 

he  is  to  be  considered  as  contemporaneous  rather  May  and  are  followed  by  a  hot,  dry  season 

with  the  great  writers  of  the  middle  19th  cen-  which  prevails  through  the  summer.  Conse* 

tury,  Dickens,  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot,  and  quently  irrigation  by  inundation  is  impossible 

it  is  this  that  accounts  in  great  measure  for  the  and  an  elaborate  system  of  irrigation  canals 

comparatively  slight  consideration  given  to  bis  must  be  undertaken.    Mesopotamia  has  an  area 

grei^  novels  at  the  time  they  were  published,  of  13)840)000  acres,  of  which  practically  one* 

To  the  public  which  lived  upon  the  works  of  tenth  would  be  at  once  available  for  irrigation 

these  great  writers,  Meredith^s  keen,  psycbolog-  and  about  one-half  could  be  render^  fit  tta 

ical  and  often  obscure  style  was  not  welcome,  i^iculture  after  preliminary  clearing.  The  ter- 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that  he  never  will  be-  ritory  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  map,  and 

come  one  of  the  popular  novelists.    Those  to  the  plan  presented  by  Sir  William  Willcocks 

whom  intellectual  effort   is  an  exertion  will  to  the  Turkish  government  on  September  21, 

never  take  pleasure  in  reading  Meredith.    He  1908,  provided,  not  only  for  irrigation,  but  for 

was,  before  all  things,  a  student  of  life,  and  engineering  works  to  prevent  floods  ud  improve 
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the  narigation  of  the  Enphratet  and  TigrU 
rivert.  pykes  closing  the  breaches  in  the  banks 
of  both  rivers  at  a  cost  of  £20,000  were  pro- 
poeed  to  stop  the  floods,  while  the  irrigation  of 
the  delta  between  the  Mosayab  and  Sawama 
alone  the  Hilla  branch  of  the  Euphrates  would 
require  three  barrages,  one  above  the  Hindia 
barrage  and  the  others  at  Hilla  and  Diwanla 
which  would  be  naed  to  reBtore  the  old  canal. 
The  coat  of  this  was  estimated  at  £1,900,000. 
To  irrigate  the  delta  between  Feluja-Mosayab 
on  the  Euphrates  and  Bagdad  Seluncie  on  the 
Tigris,  a  territory  of  818,000  acres,  would  re- 
quire the  construction  of  a  barrage  at  Feluja 
and  the  provision  or  restoration  of  irrigation 
euals,  the  largest  of  which  eould  be  used  lor 


3,812,000  acres.  The  estimated  annual  return 
was  £083,000,  with  the  cost  of  mainteiuuloa 
£660,000  or  10  s.  per  liectare. 

In  1909  Sir  William  Willcocks  after  a  per- 
sonal investigation  in  the  field  submitted  to  the 
Turkish  government  on  September  1  revined 
estimates  and  speciflcationa  for  four  parts  of 
the  work  which  called  for  the  ezpmditure  of 
£1^4,700  (Turkish).  The  easentUl  featuraa 
of  these  estimates  were  the  oonstructimi  of  a 
new  Hindia  barnage,  tocks  in  both  old  and  new 
Hindia  barrage  and  the  clearing  out  of  the 
Hilla  branch  of  the  Euphrates  at  a  total  of 
£312,000  (Turkish),  the  construction  of  a  di- 
version channel*  r^;ulating  works  to  control 
in  a  mitiiral  reservoir  the  floodwaters  of  tbe 


Maf  of  thb  Delta  of  the  Edpbratkb  akd  Tiqbu  (From  Le  O^nie  CiviL) 


navigation  between  Feluja  and  Bagdad.  The 
cost  of  this  part  of  tlie  project  was  estimated 
at  £2,000,000.  The  old  Hai  canal  served  for 
the  irrigation  of  a  portion  of  the  delta,  but  in 
modern  times  this  territory  was  watered  only 
by  the  high  waters  of  the  Tigris  so  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  build  a  barrage  at  Root 
and  construct  a  system  of  canals  at  a  cost  eati* 
mated  at  £1,500,000.  This  would  provide  for 
the  irrigation  of  some  741.000  acres.  Ruined 
canals  once  provided  irrigation  for  the  upper 
delta  of  the  Tigris  or  a  territory  of  445,000 
acres  and  would  involve  the  restoration  of  the 
barrage  at  Samara  to  the  canal  system.  Fin- 
ally in  the  lower  delta  around  Gurna  and  Basra 
173,000  acres  could  be  reclaimed  from  marsh  or 
irrigated  at  a  cost  of  about  £300,000.  The  total 
cost  of  the  projects  to  be  undertaken  would 
amount  to  about  £7,320,000  and  would  serve 


Euphrates,  at  a  cost  of  £199,300  (Turkish),  the 
construction  of  the  Feluja  barrage  with  lock  and 
reservoir,  at  a  cost  of  £241,600  (Turkish),  and 
finally  the  construction  of  the  Koot  barrage 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Hai  canal,  which 
would  involve  an  expense  of  £640,000  (Turk- 
ish). In  1909  the  Turkish  government  had 
appropriated  £1,224,000  (Turkish),  but  the 
work  bad  not  been  begiin.  It  was  estimated 
that  once  the  fun^  were  available  the  entire 
programme  could  be  executed  within  eight  years. 
As  an  alternative  to  government  flnanciog  of 
the  proposition  it  was  proposed  to  give  a  OOD- 
ccBBion  to  foreign  capitalists,  but  this  was 
not  regarded  with  much  favor  by  the  Young 
Turk  Party.  It  seemed  indisputable,  however, 
that  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme  of  hydrau- 
lic engineering  would  restore  the  fertility  of  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  at  tlie  same  time 
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gtvB  Increased  facilities  for  traiuportatlcm.  He 
also  Tecommended,  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
plan  for  developing  the  region,  the  construction 
of  a  light  railway  from  Bagdad  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  the  transportation  of  agrimltiiTal 
products. 

ICBSSINA.   See  EABTBqtrAZKS  and  Italt. 
METAXXUBGY,    See  Chxhistbt,  iNDua- 

TBIAL. 

UtTAUB.    See  OHncunr,  InvcmsxAi.. 

KSTCAIiT,  WnxuV.  An  American  steel 
manufacturer  and  metallurgist,  died  December 
6,  1909.  He  was  bom  in  Pittsburg  In  1838 
and  graduated  from  the  Henseelaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Troy,  New  York,  in  1858.  Prom 
1860  to  1865  he  was  in  charge  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  heavy  Kodman-Dablgren  guns  at  the 
Port  Pitt  Foundry,  Pittsburg.  At  this  foundry 
was  made  most  of  the  heavy  artillery  used  1^ 
the  government  during  the  CiTil  War.  From 
1868  be  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
and  be  is  credited  with  having  made  the  first 
emcible  steel  In  America.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  head  of  the  Braebum  Steel  Com- 
pany, which  he  organized  in  1897.  Mr.  Met- 
calf  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  which  are  regarded  throughout 
the  world  as  standard  works.  In  1880  he  be- 
came president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mlninff  Engineers  and  in  1808  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Enfineers* 
and  was  a  member  of  many  other  teebnical  so- 
cieties. He  was  also  connected  with  several 
bankiw  institutions  and  Insurance  companies 
In  PitMbnrg. 

XBTEOBtO  VALLS.  See  Oboloot. 

XXFTOBOLOQT.  Mount  Wuthkb  Mnrio- 
BOLOQiCAi.  Obbebvatobt.  The  Annual  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908, 
appeared  in  May,  1009,  and  showed  that,  not- 
withstanding the  total  destruction  of  the  ad* 
ministration  building  by  fire  on  October  23, 
1907,  the  research  work  at  Mount  Weather 
was  carried  on  without  material  curtailment. 
The  staff  of  the  Observatory  was  particularly 
motive  In  solar  physical  and  upper-aJr  research. 
In  the  former,  rseorda  of  pressure  uid  tem- 
perature were  obtained  daily,  except  Sunday,  by 
meuw  of  kites  and  captive  balloons.  The  rec- 
ords were  computed  for  each  day  so  as  to 
show  all  peculiarities  or  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature gradient,  altitudes  of  clouds,  depths 
of  cloud  and  fog  layers,  and  the  highest  points 
reached.  The  records  were  obtained  for  the  most 
part  by  means  of  kites,  but  occasionally  when 
the  wind  was  too  light  for  kite-fiying  captive 
balloons  were  used,  thus  enabling  the  observers 
to  get  a  oontlnuooB  series  of  records.  Plans 
have  been  made  to  secure,  in  addition  to  the 
data  mentioned  above,  a  record  of  the  relative 
humidities  and  wind  velocities  in  the  upper 
atmosphere,  and  to  make  the  kites  and  balloons 
a  means  of  studying  the  electrical  conditions 
obtaining  at  similar  altitudes.  The  work  in 
solar  physics  included  the  measurement  of  the 
amount  and  Intensity  of  the  solar  radiation,  the 
degree  of  absorption  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
polarization  of  blue  sky  light,  and  the  deter- 
mlnatioiL  by  means  of  the  above  data  and  an 
empirical  fomula  developed  by  Professor  H.  H. 
Kimball,  of  the  solar  constant. 

ITmS-AIB  RUKABCH  IN  TBX  TBUCS.  HflBSrS. 


Teisserene  de  Bort*  and  A.  L  Botch  pnb* 
lished  a  general  summary  of  the  restilts  of  the 
meteorological  cruises  of  the  Otaria  on  the  At- 
lantic in  1905,  1906,  and  1907.  The  first  ex- 
pedition was  organized  in  1906  for  the  study 
of  the  trade-winds  and  the  anti-trades  by  means 
of  free  balloons,  the  trajectories  of  which  weio 
determined  by  triangulation.  The  cruises  were 
oonflned  chiefly  to  that  region  of  the  AtUntlo 
north  of  latitude  10*  K.  in  which  lie  the  C»* 
narles,  the  Azores,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
although,  in  the  summer  of  ISOQ,  one  cruise  was 
undertaken  which  extended  as  far  as  Ascension 
Island  In  latitude  7"  66'  S.  As  a  result  of 
observations  made  on  the  Prince  of  Monaco's 
yacht  Prineesie  Alice  in  the  region  between  tho 
Canaries  and  the  Azores,  Hergesell  Meteord  hitd 
found  northwest  winds  at  difFerent  heights 
abov«  the  northwest  te^es  or  surface  winds,  and 
had  in  consequence  been  led  to  question  ths 
existence  of  the  ordinary  southwest  anti-trades. 
Hie  observations  on  the  Otaria  showed  that  the 
anti-trades  in  general  exist  above  tiie  trade* 
and  that  the  presence  of  northwest  winds  is 
not  incompatible  with  that  of  the  anti-trade. 
The  normal  stratification  of  the  atmosphere  was 
found  to  be  as  follows:  The  lower  stratum, 
having  a  drift  from  northeast,  shows  a  rapid 
decrease  of  tempo-atnre  In  the  first  600  to  600 
metres.  Above  this  zone  tliere  is  an  Invorslim  of 
temperature  in  which  the  wind  velocity  dimin-i 
islies.  Above  the  trade-wind  there  is  generally 
a  current  from  northwest;  then,  at  about  2600 
metres  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  at  3000 
or  3S00  metres  north  of  tlie  tropic,  there  occur 
winds  with  a  southerly  component  changing 
from  southeast  near  IS  K.  to  west-southwest 
near  26*  N. 

The  isothermal  layer  or  "  stratosphere,"  as  U 
has  been  called  by  its  discoverer,  Teisserene  de 
Bort,  was  also  investigated.  In  latitude  26* 
a.  it  was  reached  at  14  kilometres.  North 
of  this  latitude  it  was  met  with  at  altitudes 
varying  from  12  to  14  kilometres,  while  nearer 
the  equator  it  was  not  found,  although  in  many 
cases  the  ballons-sondes  reached  a  height  of 
16  kilometrea.  It  would  seem  therefore  as 
though  the  stratosphere  attained  its  greatest 
altitude  over  the  equator.  Further  evidence  of 
this  was  obtained  by  tlte  expedition  organized 
by  the  Royal  Prussian  Aeronautical  Observatory, 
which  made  a  series  of  kite  and  balloon  obser- 
vations of  the  upper  air  on  Lake  Victoria.  A 
registering  balloon,  which  reached  a  height  of 
19.8  kilometres,  recorded  a  temperature  at  that 
altitude  of  -84*'C.,  a  lower  temperature  than 
has  ever  been  found  at  equal  or  even  greater 
altitudes  over  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  AoTioif-CBnrTBEs  or  thb  Athobfheu 
In  1881  Teisserene  de  Bort  found  that  the  differ- 
ent types  of  winter  in  Europe  and,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  general  characters  of  the  seasons,  were 
dependent  on  the  variations  in  the  intensity 
and  position  of  certain  areas  of  high  and  low 
pressure,  which  he  called  "  action-centres." 
Thus,  a  continuation  of  low  pressures  to  tihe 
south  of  Iceland  determines  a  mild  winter  in 
northwest  Europe,  while  a  development  of 
"  highs "  in  Asia  and  also  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Azores  is  followed  by  severe  wlntera. 
Other  observers  have  since  shown  tlut  at* 
mospheric  disturbances  at  one  time  in  one  re- 
gion are  almost  invariably  followed  1^  disturb- 
ances of  the  opposite  nature  in  some  other 
region  not  neeesaarily  near  the  former.  Lodger, 
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for  nample,  has  established  the  existence  of  a  carried  on  in  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
buvmetne  see-saw  of  world-wide  extent  having  and  in  nearly  all  the  countries  and  diTiaifms 
a  period  of  3.8  years.  Connected  with  this  of  the  world.  The  total  official  benevolences  of 
cycle,  it  is  found  that  the  pressure  variations  the  church  in  1909  amounted  to  $15,178,015. 
in  Argentina  are  inverse  to  those  centred  round  Of  this  sum,  $1,236,070  was  for  the  support 
Bombay.  The  South  American  type  of  vari-  of  foreign  missions,  $872,106  for  home  missions 
atioD  IB  closely  associated  with  the  Tarlationi  and  church  extension,  $126,090  for  the  Board  of 
in  the  United  States,  Central  America,  and  Education,  $66,079  for  the  Board  of  Sunday 
Northwest  Africa;  whilst  the  Indian  type  is  Schools,  $128,889  for  the  Freedmen's  Aid  So- 
Qonnected  with  those  occurring  In  Europe,  North'  ciety  and  $38,497  for  the  American  Bible  So* 
east  and  South  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Australia,  ciety.  The  foreign  membership  of  the  church  in 
Hildebrandeason,  who  has  been  working  in  this  1009  was  318,011,  of  which  158,378  were  full 
field  for  more  than  a  decade,  was  the  flrst  to  memt>ers  and  162,405  were  probationers.  For- 
eall  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  meteoro-  sign  missions  are  carried  on  by  the  Board  of 
logically  related  areas  are  really  subject  to  a  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
single  general  law.  At  the  same  time,  while  Church,  which  was  organized  on  January  1, 
many  examples  of  the  application  of  the  law  1007,  as  the  successor  of  what  was  known  from 
have  been  detected,  its  complete  elucidation  1819  to  1906  as  the  MisBionaiT  Society  of  the 
will  only  be  readied  with  the  gradual  extension  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Pursuant  to  the 
of  meteorological  observatories  to  the  unsettled  action  of  the  General  Conference  of  1904,  the 
r^ons  of  the  earth,  and  jiarticularly  to  those  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  undertook  the  admin- 
IslandB  of  the  ocean  which  lie  from  the  beaten  istration  of  affairs  of  this  body.  During  the 
track,  for  it  ia  in  mid-ocean  that  many  of  the  eighty-nine  years  of  its  existence  the  receipts 
important  action-centres  are  situated.  It  seems  of  the  Missionary  Society  amounted  in  the  ag- 
probable  that  the  cause  of  the  variations  of  the  gregate  to  $46,485,057.  Missions  in  Protestant 
intensity  of  the  action-centres  and  of  the  dif-  lands  are  carried  on  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
ferent  typen  of  seasons  of  the  northern  hernia-  mark,  Finland,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
phere  ia  to  he  sooght  in  the  thermal  state  of  misaions  in  Roman  Catholic  lands  are  carried 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Guided  by  this  supposition,  on  in  South  America,  Italy,  Mexico,  France^ 
Hildebrandeston  examined  the  meteorological  the  Philippines  and  Madeira.  In  these  coun- 
elements  for  certain  regions  lying  in  the  north-  tries  there  are  168  foreign  missionaries,  782 
em  hemisphere  between  the  eastern  shores  of  ordained  and  unordained  native  preachers  and 
North  America  and  Siberia,  and  found  strong  24,080  full  members.  The  missions  in  Greek 
evidence  in  favor  of  it.  For  example,  the  sum-  Church  lands  are  carried  on  in  Bulgaria,  with  a 
mer  temperature  at  the  North  Cape  is  opposed  small  mission  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Mis- 
to  that  of  the  following  spring  in  Iceland.  In  sions  in  non-Christain  lands  are  in  Africa, 
fact,  a  high  temperature  over  the  Arctic  Ocean  China.  Korea,  India  and  Malaysia.  In  these 
in  minmer  should  cause  a  greater  melt  of  ice  countries  the  church  has  709  foreign  mlssion- 
and  in  consequence  the  polar  current  reaching  aries,  2839  native  preachers,  7S,844  full  mem- 
Iceland  in  the  following  spring  should  bring  hers  and  126,918  probationers.  In  Japan  there 
with  it  a  greater  quantity  of  ioe  and  cold  water  are  82  Methodist  Episcopal  foreign  minaionaries. 
than  usnar  The  determination  of  compensating  A  Japan  Methodist.  Church  was  organized  in 
or  anak^us  relations  of  this  character  between  1907.  Domestic  missions  are  In  the  hands  of 
different  regions  should  render  possible  more  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Ex- 
accurate  Icmg-dlBtanoe  forecasta,  of  a  general  tension,  incorporated  in  1865.  Its  charter  waa 
nature.  amended  and   the   present  name  adopted  in 

KETHOBIST  EPISCOPAI.  OHUKCH.  A  1(^06. 
Protestant  religious  denomination,  which  had  The  Board  of  Education  has  general  chai^ 
its  beginning;  from  the  great  movement  under  of  the  educational  work  of  the  church.  Its  two 
the  leadership  of  John  Wesley,  which  was  car-  specific  alms  are  the  aid  of  educational  insti- 
ried  cm  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  tutions  and  the  aid  of  worthy  young  people  who 
first  conference  of  the  church  in  the  United  are  seeking  an  education.  For  tins  purpose 
States  was  held  in  1773  and  an  organization  the  Board  has  received  since  its  beginning  about 
was  formed  in  1875.  Tbe  Episcopal  College,  $1,671,000  and  has  aided  16,609  persons.  Ua- 
composed  of  the  bishops  of  the  church,  con-  dor  the  direction  of  the  church  are  26  theolog- 
sisted  in  1909  of  31  members,  24  general  super-  ical  seminaries,  54  colleges  and  universities, 
intendents  and  7  missionary  hishopa.  The  church  46  classical  seminaries  and  five  institutions  ex- 
lost  by  death  during  the  year  one  of  its  most  clusively  for  women.  The  work  among  colored 
notable  officers,  Bishop  Hartzell  (q.  v.),  who  people  of  the  South  is  carried  on  by  the  Freed- 
dled  December  6,  IflOO.  The  total  membership  men's  Aid  Society.  It  maintains  23  schools  and 
of  the  denomination  on  December  31.  1009,  waa  colleges  located  in  as  many  centree  of  the  South- 
3,442,631.  Of  these  3,113,935  were  full  members,  ern  States.  The  enrollment  in  all  departments 
and  328,696  were  probationers.  The  increase  of  these  colleges  in  1009  was  7,237.  Special 
during  the  year  was  63,047  or  1.865  per  cent,  emphaais  is  being  laid  on  the  normal,  industrial 
This  was  conaiderably  less  than  the  pain  for  and  professional  courses,  as  the  work  of  these 
1908,  which  via*  72,309  or  2.186  per  cent.  The  departments  ia  deemed  the  moat  needful  under 
total  number  of  ministers  at  the  end  of  1909  present  conditions.  Work  is  carried  on  among 
was  19,507.  Of  these  14,039  were  effective,  18.53  the  immigrants  to  the  United  States  by  the 
were  on  trial,  884  were  supernumerary  and  2821  Womoi's  Home  Missionary  ^iciety,  which  main- 
were  superannuated.  The  local  preachers  num*  tains  several  immigrant  homes  in  New  Ifork 
bered  15,030.  There  were  30,075  churches  in  the  City  and  elsewhere.  Publications  of  the  church 
denomination  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  13,-  are  carried  on  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern 
577  parsonages.  The  value  of  the  churches  was  and  by  the  Western  Book  Concern  of  the  West, 
$174,039,022  and  the  value  of  the  parsonages.  Among  the  official  periodicals  are  the  Methodist 
$29,809,909.  Domestic  and  foreign  missions  are  Bevieto,    bi-monthly.    World  -  Wide  JftMum^ 
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monthly,  and  the  Chrittian  Advocate,  weekly.  UETBOFOLITAN  MTTSEinC  OF  AST.  An 

Periodicala  are  also  Issued  In  German.  institution  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 

In  1909  was  celebrated  the  African  Diamond  State   of  New  York  in  1870  for  the  purpose  of 

Jubilee  of  Missions.   This  was  the  seventy-fifth  establishing  a  museum  and  library  oi  art,  and 

anniversary  of  the  sending  to  Africa  of  the  first  to  encourage  the  application  of  the  arts  and 

Hetbodist  foreign  missionary.  A  movement  was  nuLttu&ctures  to  practical  life.    The  Museum 

undertaken  to  raise  $300,000  in  special  gifts  as  has  its  coIleetionB  in  a  handsome  building  in 

a  thank  offering  for  the  augmenting  of  foreign  Central  Park  which  is  owned  by  the  city  and 

missions.    The  oampaign  was  opened  at  the  is  leased  to  a  corporation.    Additions  to  tiiis 

Metropolitan  Methodist  EpiscopaJi  Church  on  building  were  completed  in  1908  and  others 

January  18,  1009,  with  President  Roosevelt  as  are  under  construction.    The  total  attendance 

the  principal  speaker.   His  address  was  one  of  at  the  Museum  in  1909  was  937,833  as  com* 

freat  significanoe.    Field  days  and  rallies  were  pared  with  an  attendance  of  817,000  in  1908, 

eld  in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  which  in  turn  greatly  exceeded  the  attendance 

country.   The  Field  Day  in  New  York,  Decern-  of  1907.    The  most  notable  event  in  the  his* 

t>er  13,  1009,  was  the  snal  meeting.   President  tory  of  the  Museum  in  1909  was  the  conception 

TaH  was  the  chief  speaker  uid  Bluiop  ^irtKll  and  successful  carrying  out  of  the  exhibition  of 

reported  the  amount  received  up  to  date.  Dutch  and  American  art  during  and  following 

XBTHODIST     EPISCOPAiL     CHPBCH  Hudson-Fulton  celebration.   This  exhibition 

SOUTH.    A  Protastant  religions  denomination!  included  the  most  extensive  collection  of  Dutch 

which  was  founded  in  1845  as  a  result  of  the  hitherto  exhibited  in  this  country.  The 

separation  of  a  body  of  the  members  of  the  ^hibit  of  early  American  furniture  and  other 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who  differed  on  *'0"«h?ld  furnishings  was  also  notable.  Thwe 

the  question  of  slavery.   The  church  had,  in  exhibitions  were  attended  by  many  thousands 

1909,  1,739,614  communicants,  15,727  churches  E^P'^-     The  Museum^  maintained  for  the 

and  7197  ministers.  The  Epworth  Leagues  num-  Jpi'd  y^ar  an  expedition  m  Egypt  and  exeava- 

bered  8951,  an  increase  of  288  over  the  previous  concession  ^  the 

year,  and  the  members  numbered  138,542,  an  Pyramid  of  Lisht  and  at  the  oasis  of  Kharm. 

increase  of  10.618.   The  number  of  conferences  Abch-boi/mt.)    Four  n»n  prominent  in 

is  47.    The  t«eeipts  for  foreign  missions  were  ""^VPort  of  the  Museum  died  during  the  year. 

$875,909  and  for  domestSe  ^ssiouB  $288,888.  These  were:    John  Crosby  Brown,  Treasurer  of 

There  was  received  for  church  extension  $149,-  *5«  ^^fW^"*' 

118.  The  denomination  has  13,844  church  build-  Charles  Pollen  McKim  and  William  M.  Laffan, 

ings.  valued  at  $37,864,452,  and  4830  parsonages.  Trustees.     Many  important  acquisitions  were 

tST  Episcopal  Board  of  the  church  insists  of  received  by  purchase  and  by  gifts  during  the 

eight  bishops.     Missions  are  maintained   in  Among  the  imjwrtant  T>enrfactions 

Japan,  Korea  and  China  and  other  foreign  ceivedweK  $1,500,000  from  tte  residue 

countries.  The  denomination  maintains  one  uni-  F.  C.  Hewitt,  and  $1/S00,000  u  a  portion  of 

wTBity.  16  eolleges  and  106  nnehusifled  insti-  ^  ^^"h  '^'^f^'l"  *?**™^  Kennedy.  &r 

tutio^    The  endowment  of  these  amounts  to  Caspar  Pardon  CUrk,  the  Director,  was  absent 

$4,394,782.     Among  the  publications  are   the  ''""^^  *IL*T'*5*  iS! 

if0thodist  Review.  URshviYle,  Tenn.,  the  Ghris-  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  J.  Pier- 
tian  Advocate,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  a  number  P*>°*  Morgan. 

of   other   denominational   publications   issued     KEZICO.    A  North  American  republic,  ly* 
from  the  General  Publishing  House  which  is  at  ing  between   the  United   States  and  Central 
Nashville.  The  denomination  has  shown  a  stea^  America.   The  capital  is  the  City  of  Mexico, 
increase  in  growth  in  recent  years.   Area  and  Popuuition.    The  area  (including 

HETHODIST  PBOTESTANT  CHTTBCH.  A  islands  of  1420  square  miles)  of  the  twenty- 
Protestant  religious  denomination,  founded  in  seven  states,  three  territories,  and  Federal  Dia- 
1828  by  members  of  the  Methodist  Episoopd  triet  comprising  the  republic  is  stated  at  787,- 
Church  who  withdrew  from  that  body  on  ae*  258  square  miles.  The  population,  according  to 
count  of  the  refusal  of  the  General  Conference  the  census  of  1900,  was  13,8074i69,  of  whom  19 
In  1824  to  admit  laymen.  The  denomination  per  cent,  were  white,  38  per  cent.  Indian,  and 
assumed  its  present  name  in  1830.  There  were  43  per  cent,  mixed.  Foreigners  numbered  57,- 
in  1909,  188,806  comnjunicants,  2390  churches  588,  including  16,278  Spaniards  and  15^66 
and  1362  ministers.  The  denomination  is  Americans.  Of  the  total  population,  12.380,245 
strongest  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  North  were  returned  as  Roman  Catholics  and  51,795  as 
Carolina,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  al-  Protestants.  The  largest  cities,  with  popula- 
though  it  is  represented  in  nearly  all  the  South*  tion  in  1900,  are :  Mexico,  344,721 ;  Guadala* 
em  and  Central  Western  States  of  the  Union,  jara,  101,208;  Puebla,  93,152;  Ledn,  83,283; 
Efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  bring  Monterey,  62,266;  San  Luis  Potoaf,  61,010; 
about  a  union  between  the  Congregationid  M^ida,  43,630;  Guanajuato,  41,486.  The  pro- 
Church  and  the  United  Brethren  and  the  Metho-  motion  of  immigration  and  colonization  Is 
dist  Protestant  Church,  but  these  have  been  in  receiving  the  serious  consideration  of  the  gov- 
abeyance  for  several  years  as  the  result  of  the  ernment.  A  new  immigration  law  became  oper* 
action  of  the  National  Council  of  C-ongrega*  ative  March  1,  I00!>.  Exact  figures  for  recent 
tional  Churches  in  1007  in  voting  to  defer  ^lon.  immigration  are  not  available.  The  arrivals 
The  denomination  carries  on  foreign  and  do*  in  the  country,  including  not  only  immigranta 
mestic  missions  and  maintains  publishing  houses  but  all  others,  from  July  to  December,  1908, 
in  Baltimore  and  Pittaburg.  Among  the  pub-  are  reported  as  numbering  24,600,  of  whom 
lications  ot  the  denomination  are  the  MeihodiMt  Americans  nnmliered  over  11,000. 
Proteatant,  the  MetJiodiat  Becorder,  and  a  num-  Primary  instruction  is  &ee  and  nominal^ 
ber  of  Sunday  school  and  other  periodicals.         compulsory.  Secondary  schools  are  also  provided 

MJCTHODZSTB,  CouHUD.  See  Coloud  by  the  Federal  government  and  the  states.  Be- 
UnHoniSTS.  aides  public  schools  there  are  some  2300  pri- 
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nte,  clerical,  and  association  schools.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  institutions  provide  higher 
and  professional  instruction.  Of  late  public 
and  cOtiMi  interest  in  education  baa  notiee- 
■Uy  adTaoced;  the  school  system  has  been  de- 
veloped, and  the  atteudance  has  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Ikdustbies.  Up  to  the  present  time  Mexican 
mines  have  constituted  the  principal  source  of 
national  wealth.  The  leading  metals  exploited 
are  silver,  gold,  and  eopper.  The  annual  in- 
ereaae  in  the  output  of  gold  is  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction.  Coal  production  is  increasing,  and 
tbe  petroleum  fields  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  republic  are  being  developed.  Other 
minerals  occurring  in  tbe  country  and  more  or 
less  worked  are  the  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and 
antimony,  and  graphite,  salt,  asphalt,  and 
opals. 

In  proportion  to  the  capabilities  of  the  coun- 
try, tne  agricultural  production  is  smalL  The 
annual  nine  of  oereal  crops,  fruits,  and  other 
products  of  the  soil,  uid  of  cattle  marketed,  is 
about  $200,000,000.  Of  this  amount  the  chief 
items,  representing  a  fair  average  product,  are: 
Com,  $50,000,000;  cotton,  $17,000,000;  hene- 
quen,  $16,000,000;  wheat,  $13,000,000;  sugar 
and  molasses,  $13,000,000;  spirits,  $10,000,000; 
coffee,  $8,000,000;  beans,  $6,000,000;  and 
woods,  $5,000,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  1908  the 
production  of  sugar  amounted  to  123,285  metric 
tons,  and  of  molaases,  70,948  metric  tons;  the 
estimated  su@t  output  for  1909  was  125,000 
metric  tons.  The  latter  figure  shows  an  increase 
of  60,000  tons  over  the  output  in  1900.  The 
average  coffee  crop  has  been  about  88,000,000 
poiui&,  but  that  of  1906  was  estimated  at  only 
45,000,000,  and  1908  at  42,000,000;  but  the  esti- 
mated production  for  1909  was  81,000,000 
pounds.  The  ootttm  produced  in  1907  amounted 
to  about  80,000  bales.  Cotton  culture  is  ft 
pnnnising  industry  and  will  be  greatly  devel- 
oped if  tbe  present  plans  for  irrimting  the  Na- 
zas  Valley,  Coahuila,  by  means  of  a  great  dam 
across  the  river  at  San  Fernandez,  are  carried 
into  effect.  Increased  interest  is  being  con- 
stantly manifested  in  the  utilization  of  water 
courses  subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction,  and  an 
Institution  of  Loans  for  Irrigation  Works  and 
tbe  Encouragement  of  Agriculture  has  been  es- 
tablished. The  culture  of  henequen  in  Yucatan 
provides  Mexico  with  one  of  its  chief  exports. 
Other  products  of  considerable  importance  are 
tobacco,  cacao,  and  rubber.  The  guayula  plant, 
formerly  considered  worthless,  is  proving  valu- 
able as  a  rubber  producer.  In  1909  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  recent  discovery  of  a  valuable 
wax  yielded  by  the  candelilla  plant  would  prob- 
ably result  in  an  important  industry.  Stock- 
rafsinff  is  developing  both  through  an  improve- 
ment In  tbe  care  tucen  of  animals  and  in  the 
importation  of  pure-bred  stock. 

Mexico's  leading  manufacturing  industries  are 
those  of  cotton  textiles,  steel,  tobacco  goods, 
sugar,  and  spirits.  In  1908  the  number  of  spin- 
dles in  the  cotton  factories  was  estimated  at 
730,000  and  the  consumption  at  175,000  bales. 
The  reported  production  of  tobacco  manufac- 
tures in  1907  included  525,250.735  packets  of 
cigarettes,  134,055,669  cigars,  104,308  kilos  of 
smoking  tobacco,  and  27,800  kilos  of  snuff.  In 
1909  plans  were  completed  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  steel  plant  and  a  new  chemical  factory  in 
the  City  of  Mexico. 

FoSEUiN  COUHEBCE.    For  fiscal  years  ending 


June  30,  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  are 
stated  as  follows,  in  Mexican  dollars: 


IM7  1908  1909 

Imports   Z32.22»,S7S   221.767,464  UC.fi04,417 

ExpmtB   241t.01MtO   242,740,201  lSi.ltt.7SS 


The  import  classifications  for  the  fiscal  years 
1908  and  1909  showed  the  foUowing  TmloatitHU, 
in  Mexican  dollars: 


Class  1908  1909 

Ulneral  products   69,651.2£8  44.584.42S 

Vegetable  producta   S0.S68.277  £9.3fi«.504 

Uachlnerr  and  appliances  28.648.024  20.121.500 

Textiles  and  manufactures... 30,639.210  U,8&0,42l 

Animal  producU   17.2S6,4S3  12.60^^.348 

Chemical  products,  etc  10,349,061  ».e55,T3S 

Wines,  liquors,  etc  7.16S.891  S,S6fi.3<C 

Paper  and  nanulacturea  f,lM.0S8  4,«48.3DI 

Vehicles    7,410,727  4.3I3.I91 

Arms  and  ammunition   S.«S0,B59  2,&32.I0e 

MlHcellaneoua   10.176.947  7^7.425 

Dassified  export  values  for  the  fiscal  years 
1908  and  1909  were: 


Class 
Mineral  products  .. 
Vegetable  products 
Animal  products  ... 

Manufactures   

Miscellaneous   


1908 

 1S8.409.327 

  70.204,937 

  9,65».&93 

  3,009.4X3 

  1,456,921 


1909 
144.273.S4S 
67,980.59« 
13.939.350 
2.&E1.207 
2.407,105 


In  tbe  fiscal  year  1908,  silver  exports  were 
vdlued  at  73,841,593  dollars,  against  93,012,766 
in  the  preceding  year;  all  other  mineral  prod- 
ucts, excepting  copper  and  plumbago,  showed 
satisfactory  gams,  the  gold  export  amounting  to 
39,210,080  dollars,  against  31,g21>299  dollars  in 

1908,  and  lead  0.396,986  dollare,  as  compared 
with  5,344,541.  Henequen  exports  declined  from 
27,019.340  dollars  in  1908  to  23,882,721  dollars 
in  1909.  Coffee  advanced  from  10,692,486  dol- 
lars to  12,544,327  dollars,  and  guayula  from  I,- 
232,839  dollars  to  4,541,071.  ExporU  of  to- 
bacco declined  from  2,818,133  dollars  to  1,707,- 
299  dollars.  Hides  exported  in  the  fiscal  year 
1908  were  valued  at  6,787,453  dollars;  in  1909, 
9,016,477  dollars;  exports  of  csttle  in  the  two 
years  amounted  to  2,227,696  dollars  and  3,980^- 
459  dollars  respectively. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1909  imports  from  and  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
974,000  dollars  and  172,946,000  dollars  respe«- 
tively;  Great  Britain,  19,781,000  and  24,132,> 
000;  France,  12,359.000  and  11,009,000;  Ger- 
many, 17,136,000  and  12,859,000. 

Communications.  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  the  railways  at  the  end  of  1908 
had  a  total  length  of  14357  miles,  of  which  II,- 
850  miles  were  controlled  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment.   The  reported  length  on  September  18, 

1909,  was  15,100  miles.  New  lines  and  exten- 
sions are  under  construction,  and  others  pro- 
jected. In  Deeember,  1908,  the  new  line  from 
Oua(LiIajara  to  Colima  was  opened  to  traffic 
At  Colima  the  line  connects  with  the  one  to 
Manzanillo  and  thus  establishes  a  second  rail 
route  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico (the  other  transcontinental  rulway  is  ttie 
Tchuantcpcc).  A  merger  (the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico)  embracing  7012  mil»  of  go»- 
ernment-controlled  railways  (the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral and  the  Mexican  National)  became  opo^ 
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■tin  February  1,  1909.  Later  ill  the  year  the 
new  management  announced  Itfl  intention  of  be- 
giiming  on  January  1,  1910»  an  annual  expen- 
diture of  about  $6,000,000  (gold)  on  general  re- 
pairs, especially  the  iuBt^lation  of  heavier 
rails,  on  additional  rolling  stock,  etc.  In 
the  fall  of  1909,  it  was  reported  that  construc- 
tion work  through  the  state  of  Sinaloa  of  the 
Soatbem  Pacific  Railroad  wa«  being  actively 
pushed  and  that  Bosa  Ibroda,  IIS  miles  south 
of  Masatlan,  had  been  reached;  it  was  expected 
that  the  line  would  be  completed  in  1912.  On 
January  7,  1909,  a  contract  was  made  for  a  line 
from  Durango  to  Mazatlan.  At  this  port  har- 
bor improvements  are  projected  to  eoat  $1S,- 
000,000  (gold).  A  line  is  projected  from  Mon- 
dova  (Coahuila)  to  the  town  of  Chihuahua.  In 
tiie  fiscal  year  1907,  Mexican  railways  carried 
10,000,031  passengers,  and  in  1908,  10,747.128; 
the  gross  earnings  from  passenger  traffic  in  the 
two  years  were  1S,62I,I38  dollars  (Mexiesn) 
and  16y436,49B  dollars,  respectively.  Fre^ht 
traffic  in  tiie  fiscal  year  1907  amounted  to  9,124,- 
040  tons,  and  in  1908,  10,042,144  tons;  gross 
earnings,  S2,8e3,640  dollars  and  S7,933,153  dol- 
lars respectively. 

Most  of  the  tel^raph  lines  are  owned  by  the 
Federal  government.  The  length  of  government 
lines  in  1909  was  stated  at  40,640  miles;  the 
nnmber  of  poet-(Aees  8946. 

FnrAHCi,  nc.  Ordinary  revemie  and  expen- 
diture tor  fiscal  years  Miding  June  SO  have 
been  as  f(dlo\n.  In  Mexlean  dollars  (worth  49.8 
outs): 


1907  1908  IBM 

Revenue   U4,Zf)l.l»  in,771,B6S   

Bxpenditure....   S6,07I>M1     93,177,441  104,040,118 


In  the  fiscal  year  1908  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure was  11,701,228  dollars.  The  esti- 
mated revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year  1910  were  97,261,000  dolUrs  and  96.936,402 
respectively.    Kevenue  accrues  mainly  from  im- 

fsrt  duties,  stamps,  excise,  etc.,  and  direct  taxes, 
he  largest  expenditures  are  for  the  depart- 
ments of  Finance,  War  and  Marine,  and  Public 
Works.  On  June  30,  1908,  the  public  debt  stood 
at  441J!64,600  dollars. 

In  1908  there  were  thirty-four  banks,  repre- 
senting ^  combined  capital  of  176,000,()iD0  dol- 
lars. Thirty  were  banks  of  issue,  and,  at  the 
end  of  June,  their  assets  and  liabilities  bal- 
anced at  613,311.800  dollars,  as  compared  with 
602,860,400  dollars  the  year  previous, 

Navt.  The  navy  includes  one  unprotected 
cruiser,  of  1220  tons,  and  nine  gunboats.  Bix 
cruisers  are  projected. 

AsHT.  Service  is  by  voluntary  enlistment 
■upplemented  by  conscription.  The  active  army 
on  a  peace  footing  consists  of  twen^-elght  bat* 
talions  of  Infantry,  fourteen  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, eight  field  batteries,  four  mountain  bat- 
teries, four  batteries  horse  artillery,  one  ma- 
chine gun  company,  one  squadron  of  sixteen 
quick-firing  guns  of  small  calibre,  six  com- 
panies of  engineers,  two  transport  companies, 
and  one  company  of  hospital  service.  The  army 
was  being  increased  in  1909  and  consisted  on  a 
peace  footing  of  3600  oflScers  and  81,000  men. 
The  new  oi^ianization  provided  for  expanding 
this  force  on  mobilization  to  7000  officers  and 
186,000  men,  whieh  eovld  be  increased  even  to 


250,000.  Duriiur  the  year  a  new  antomatie  rifte 
was  adopted.   See  Mhjtabt  PaooESSS. 

GoTBKianT.  Mexico  is  one  of  the  five 
American  republics  having  the  federal  form  of 
representative  government,  the  others  being  the 
United  States,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Vene- 
zuela. The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
president,  who  is  elected  by  indirect  vote  for  a 
term  of  six  years  and  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet 
of  eii^t  minutars.  The  legislative  power  de- 
volves upon  a  congress  of  two  houses,  the  Sen- 
ate (fifty-six  members,  elected  for  four  years) 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ((«ie  lor  every 
40,000  inhabitants,  elected  for  two  years).  The 
President  in  1909  was  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz,  whose 
seventh  term  will  expire  November  30,  1010. 
The  Vice-President  was  Ramdn  Corral.  Tlie 
states  have  their  own  elected  governors  and 
islatures. 

HisTOBT,  On  January  4  the  Yaqui  Indians 
signed  a  beaty  of  peace.  Two  serious  disasters 
occurred  during  the  year.  The  first  was  a 
series  of  earthquake  shocks,  which  began  on 
July  30  and  were  most  severe  on  the  following 
day.  The  town  of  Aoapulco  was  virtually  de- 
stroyed, leaving  hardly  a  single  building  fit  for 
occupancy.  Great  damage  was  done  to  the  water 
front,  the  water  after  receding  having  risen  in  a 
great  flood.  The  shocks  were  felt  in  many  other 

§ laces  in  H^oo»  and  though  no  trustworUiy 
gures  of  the  loss  of  life  eouu.  be  had,  hun^breds 
were  said  to  have  been  killed.  In  Mexico  City 
several  people  were  killed.  An  even  greater  dis- 
aster occurred  at  the  close  of  August  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Monterey,  where  floods  de- 
stroyed the  town  of  Boto  La  Marina  with  a 
population  of  6000  and  other  places  in  the  vi- 
cinity. In  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Catarlna,  it 
was  reported  that  1600  people  had  been  killed 
and  16,0(K>  rendered  homeless.  The  loss  of  life 
at  Monterey  was  said  to  be  1200.  The  total  loss 
of  life  was  afterward  placed  as  high  as  10,- 
000.  Mr.  Hanna,  the  American  Consul-Oen- 
eral  in  Mexico  City,  appealed  for  aid  for 
the  victims.  The  region  that  suffered  from  the 
floods  comprised  nearly  all  the  territory  be- 
tween Monterey,  Matamoras  and  Vittoria.  Hun- 
dreds of  famiues  were  left  destitute  and  were 
reported  to  he  starving  in  the  hills  of  Nueva 
LeAn  and  TaumaJipas.  The  Red  Oross  Soeie^ 
at  Washington  appealed  to  the  American  publio 
for  aid.  On  October  16  President  Taft  reached 
El  Paso,  Texas,  in  the  course  of  his  American 
journey,  and  a  meeting  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged between  him  and  President  Diaz  oc- 
curred on  a  strip  of  territory  known  as  El 
Chamizal,  to  which  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  have  not  yet  befOi 
settled.  After  a  reeepti<m  on  the  American  side 
of  the  line  by  President  Taft,  the  hitter  paid  a 
return  visit  to  President  Dlac  on  the  Miexioaa 
sidei 

MEYZB^  QnoBOl  voir  If  noebke.  An  Ameri- 
can publio  oflictal.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In 
President  Taft's  administration.  He  was  bom 
in  Boston  in  1858,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1879.  For  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  he  was  engaged  in  business,  but  took  an 
active  interest  in  politics.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Common  Council  in  1889-90;  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1891;  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  1892-6 
(Speaker  of  the  House,  1894-6)  and  was  elected 
Massachusetts  member  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Oommittee  in  1809.   From  1000  to  1005 
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he  «u  American  Ambafleador  to  Italy,  and  from 
1905  to  January  26,  1007,  was  AmbaMador  to 
RuBBia.  In  the  latter  year  he  vas  recalled  in 
order  to  become  a  member  of  President  Rooee- 
velt's  cabinet  as  Postmaster-General.  With  the 
"exception  of  Secretary  Wilson  he  was  the  only 
member  of  President  RoMevelt's  cabinet  to  be 
retained  by  President  Taft. 

KiCHAEL  NIEOLATBVITCH..  A  Grand 
Duke  of  Russia,  died  December  18,  1909.  He 
was  born  in  1832,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  I.  He  received  tlie  ordinary  ed- 
ucation of  Russian  Grand  Dukes,  in  which  mili- 
tary training  formed  an  important  part.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  be  was  commissioned  sub- 
lieutenant, and  six  years  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  the  Horse  Artillery 
of  the  Corps.  He  took  keen  interest  in  the 
technical  branches  of  his  profession  and  was  a 
member  of  many  important  military  commis- 
sions. In  1857  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
rMearches  r^arding  the  beat  means  of  efficiently 
wotecting  the  coasts  of  the  Baltio  and  the 
Black  8m,  and  in  18d0  the  whole  system  ot 
military  education  waa  placed  under  his  diree- 
tiim.  In  I8B3  he  was  appointed  Vlcenv  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Caucasus,  and  fa  this 
position  he  remained  eighteen  years,  during 
which  time  he  had  abun&nt  opportunities  for 
displaying  his  military  capacities  and  his  tal- 
ents for  civil  administration.  He  succeeded  in 
pacifying  the  province  and  It  remained  in  a 
peaceful  condition  until  hie  retirement  in  1881. 
On  the  accession  of  Alexander  III.,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  In  I88I  on  the  assassination 
of  his  father,  Alexander  II.,  the  Grand  Duke 
was  appointed  president  of  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  and  he  remained  in  this  important  po- 
sition until  several  years  ago,  when  declining 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  from  adminis- 
trative activity.  From  that  time  he  led  a  quiet, 
retired  life  on  the  Riviera.  He  married,  in  1857, 
the  Frineeaa  Cecilia  of  Baden.  She  died  in 
1891. 

mCHEL,  Fbaivooib  Buile.  A  French  artist 
and  writer  on  art,  'died  May  24,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  1828  at  Metz  and  was  a  pupil  of  Migette 
and  Marshal,  the  glass  painter,  and  began  to 
exhibit  his  paintings  in  1853.  His  best  known 
works  include  "  Une  gardense  d'oiea"  (1853) 
in  the  Nantes  Museum;  "  Noit  d'm"  (1872) 
in  the  Nancy  Museum ;  and  "  Sranailles 
d'automne"  (1873)  and  "La  dune  pres  de 
Haarlem"  (1886),  both  In  the  Luxembourg.  He 
contributed  many  articles  on  subjects  related  to 
art  to  the  Gazette  dea  Beaux-Arta  and  other 
periodicals.  Among  his  published  works  are: 
Le  mua^e  de  Cologne  (1883)  ;  Leg  mus^ 
d'Allcmapne  (1886)';  Rembrandt  (1886,  Eng. 
trans.,  1904) ;  Jaeoh  Van  Ruysd<jel  et  let  pnyaa- 
gittes  de  VficoJe  de  Haarlem  (1890).  In  1892 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute. 

MICHIOAB".  One  of  the  North  Central  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States.  Its  total  area  is 
57,960  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1909,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  estimate  made  in  that 
year,  was  2.666308. 

MiNEBAi.  Pbodvction.  Michigan  is  one  of  the 
most  important  States  in  the  production  of 
minerals.  Its  iron  and  copper  mines  rank  among 
the  most  productive  in  the  country.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  it  was  surpassed  only  by  Min- 
nesota.  There  were  produced  in  1908  8,839,199 


long  tons  of  iron  ore,  as  compared  with  the  prod- 
uct of  1907  of  11,830,842  tons.  The  chief 
ranges  from  which  this  inm  is  produced  are  the 
Marquette,  the  Menominee  and  the  Gogebic,  the 
two  last  of  which,  however,  are  partly  in  Wis- 
consin. The  Marquette  range  is  the  oldest  of 
the  Lake  Superior  ranges.  The  State  produces 
also  large  quantities  of  pig  iron.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  copper  it  ranks  third,  being  surpassed 
only  by  Arizona  and  Montana.  The  production 
of  1906  showed  a  alight  falling  off  from  that  of 
1907.  There  were  produced  in  the  former  year 
222.289,584  pounds  as  compared  with  219,131, 
683  pounds  in  1907.  The  total  production  of 
coal  in  the  State  in  1908  was  1,835,019  tons, 
with  a  spot  value  of  $3,322,904.  This  is  a  de- 
crease of  300,839  short  tons  in  quantity  and 
$337,929  in  value  from  the  production  of  1907. 
Notwithstanding  this  decrease  the  tonnage  im- 
ported in  1908  was  la»er  than  in  any  previous 
year  in  the  history  ox  the  State  except  1907. 
The  coal  trade  in  the  State  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  demand  of  manufacturing  cities  along 
the  lake  front,  and  as  the  Industrie  of  these 
cities  were  seriously  influenced  by  the  panic  ot 
1907,  their  consumption  of  coal  was  decreased. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mines  of 
the  State  increased  from  3982  in  1907  to  4247 
in  1908.  The  operations  during  1908  were  ki- 
most  entirely  tree  from  labor  troubles,  a  strike 
in  only  one  mine  having  been  reported.  &ilt  la 
produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  State,  the 
production  in  1908  being  10.194,279  barreh^ 
valued  at  $2,468,303.  The  State  holds  first 
rank  in  the  salt  production.  In  1908  it  out- 
ranked New  York  both  in  quantity  and  value  of 
output  The  State  ranks  with  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  production  of  Portland  cement. 
The  production  in  1908  was  2,892,676  barrels, 
valued  at  $2,666,216.  This  was  a  falling  off 
from  the  production  of  1907,  which  was  31(72,- 
668  barrels,  valued  at  $4,384,731.  The  value  of 
the  clay  products  produced  in  1908  was  $1,728,- 
790  as  compared  with  a  value  for  the  produc- 
tion of  1907  of  $1,786,190.  Among  the  other 
minerals  produced  are  graphite,  as^tos,  stone 
and  gypsum.  The  tot^  value  of  the  mineral 
products  of  the  State  in  1908  was  $46,730,798 
as  compared  with  a  value  of  the  product  in  1907 
of  $70,242,602. 

The  production  of  coal  In  1909  vas  somewhat 
less  than  in  1908,  largely  as  a  reault  ot  th« 
oom petition  ot  coals  from  other  States.  For 
this  reason  a  number  of  mines  were  reported  as 
having  closed  down  during  the  year.  There  was 
a  plentiful  supply  of  labor  in  1909  and  no 
strikes  or  suspensiona  interfered  with  mining 
operations. 

The  production  of  copper  in  1909  cmecded 
ihat  ot  loos. 

AGUCCLTtiBfl  AKD  STOCK  Ratstno.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture^ 
were  as  follows:  Corn,  69.950,000  bushels,  val- 
ued at  $42,670,000,  from  1,976,000  acres;  Winter 
wheat,  14,570,000  bushels,  valued  at  $16,318.- 
000,  from  775.000  acres;  oats,  43,310,00  bushels, 
valued  at  $17,767,000,  from  1,420,000  acres; 
barley,  1,666,000  bnshds,  valued  at  $1,010,000, 
from  67,000  acres;  rye,  5,426,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $3,743,000,  from  360.000  acres; 
buckwheat,  829,000  bnshela,  valued  at  $&47.- 
000,  from  68,000  acres;  potatoes,  $6,540,- 
000  bushela,  valued  at  $12,789,000^  fnnn  848,000 
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acres;  hay,  3,403,000  tons,  valued  at  $38,704,- 
000,  from  2,618,000  acres.  In  the  production  of 
rye  Michigan  stands  second  among  the  States, 
Ming  flurpaased  only  by  Pennsylvania.  It  U 
Hoond  alao  in  the  production  of  potatoes.  New 
York  beii^  tiie  only  State  which  aurpaes^  it. 
The  oat  crop  was  slightly  larger  than  that  of 
1908,  when  it  was  41,847,000  hushels.  The 
acreage,  however,  slightly  decreased  in  1009. 
The  potato  crop  of  1009  was  largely  in  excess 
of  that  of  1908,  which  was  23,400,000  huahets, 
while  the  acreage  increased  from  326,000  to 
848,000.  Michi^ui  is  among  the  first  of  the 
State*  in  the  acreage  and  pcodnetim  of  sugar 
beets. 

In  the  production  of  fruit  and  v^tablee  the 
State  also  ranks  amoiuf  the  first.  The  number 
of  farm  animals  on  t^nuary  1,  1910,  was  as 
follows:  Horaea,  746,000;  mules,  4000;  dairy 
cows,  036,000;  other  cattle,  963,000;  sheep,  2,- 
161,000;  swine,  1,159,000.  All  clasaea  except 
swine  show  an  increase  since  1900.  The  wool 
eUpped  In  1900  vu  estimated  at  11^16,800 
pounds. 

FiSHmm.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
flsheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1908,  waa  $1,473,060.  Of  these  the 
most  important  was  herring,  of  which  14,787,400 
pounds,  valued  at  $303,680,  were  taken.  Next 
in  orcter  of  importance  waa  trout,  of  which 
there  were  taken  6,798,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$424,080.  Whitefish  to  the  amount  of  4,768,600 
pounds,  valued  at  $339,230,  were  taken.  Carp, 
£,469,000  pounds,  valued  at  $65,460;  suckers, 
4,467,300  pounds,  valued  at  $117,210;  and  Oer* 
man  carp,  2,460,000,  valued  at  $65,460,  were 
among  the  other  Important  fiehee  taken.  There 
were  in  addition  considerable  quantities  of  cat- 
flsh,  dc^sh,  rock  bass,  sturgeons,  siinfiah,  and 
mussel  sheila  taken.  The  fishermen  engaged  in 
the  fiaheries  of  the  State  numbered  1698  and 
there  were  1774  wage^eaming  fishermen  em- 
ployed. The  total  number  of  vessels  engaged  In 
the  fisheries  was  110,  and  they  were  valued  at 
$261,424. 

Educatioit.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  there  were  enrolled 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  in  1009 
649,108  pupils.  Th'ire  were  2433  men  teachers 
and  14,074  women  teachers.  The  average  salary 
received  by  the  men  teachers  waa  $71.62  and  by 
the  women,  $48.58.  The  total  expenditure  for 
secondary  schools  during  the  year  was  $13,223,- 
773. 

FnrAHcx.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Treasurer  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
fiacal  year  1008  was  $3,009,746.  The  income 
for  the  fiscal  year  1009  waa  $10,468,686,  while 
the  expenditures  amounted  to  $11,864,366,  leav- 
ing a  balance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1909 
of  $1,613,967.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are 
from  railway  and  State  taxes.  The  chief  dis- 
buraements  were  for  primary  schools  and  for 
State  institutions,  llie  State  has  no  bonded 
debt. 

Chabitibs  and  CoBBEcnoiTB.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  inatitutiona  of  the  State  with 
their  population  on  June  30,  1908,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Kala- 
mazoo, 1848;  Eastern  Michigan  Asylum  at 
Pontiae,  1266;  Northern  Michigan  Asylum, 
Traverse  City,  1837;  Upper  Peninsula  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Newbory,  675 ;  State  Asylum, 
Tenia,  874;  the  P^hopathie  Hospital  at  Ann 
JUbor,  80;  Home  mt  PeeUe  Minded  and  Epitep- 


tie  at  Lapeer,  810 ;  State  Public  School  at  Cold- 
water,  161;  School  for  tiie  Deaf  at  Flint,  316; 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Lanaing,  117;  Employ- 
ment Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Saginaw,  31; 
Indnstoial  School  for  Girls  at  Adrian,  353; 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Lansing,  736; 
State  Prison  at  Jackson,  769;  Michigan  Re- 
formatory at  Ionia,  648;  The  Upper  Peninsula 
Prison,  at  Marquette,  318;  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Grand  Rapids,  1166;  State  Sanatorium  at 
Howell,  4.  In  1007  an  important  juvenile  court 
law  was  enacted  which  has  had  ben^cial  re- 
sults. 

PcHJTiGB  Alls  QomHiORT,  On  January  6, 
the  State  Legislature  convened  in  triennial  ses- 
sion and  continued  until  May.  Its  work  in- 
cluded a  revision  of  the  primary  election  law. 
The  scope  of  the  law  was  broadened  so  as  to 
provide  that  all  nominations  shall  be  made  on 
the  same  day,  which  is  the  first  Monday  in 
September,  Thia  means  candidates  for  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  representatives  in  Coiuress 
and  in  the  legislature,  and  for  county  omces. 
As  a  concession  to  one  element  the  law  author- 
ises State  conventions  to  be  held  to  nominate 
candidates  for  other  State  officers  than  governor 
and  lieutenant'^^emor.  Par^  candidates  fbr 
United  States  Senator  shall  also  be  nominated 
at  the  primaries. 

A  new  State  liquor  law  was  enacted  imposing 
far  more  restrictions  on  the  saloon  business 
than  the  old  law  imposed.  The  general  tax  law 
waa  amended  so  aa  to  require  telegraph,  tele' 
phone,  ai^  express  companies  to  pay  ad  valorem 
taxes  instead  of  a  specific  tax  on  their  gross 
earnings.  Railroads  and  other  corporations  are 
requir«l  to  pay  ad  valorem  taxes.  A  commisaion 
to  devise  and  put  into  operation  a  comprehensive 
system  of  reforestation  waa  created.  The  rail- 
road commission  law  was  enlarged  so  that  the 
commissioners  now  have  authority  to  regulate 
freight  rates. 

On  January  27,  former  State  Treasurer  Frank 
P.  Glazier  was  convicted  of  misappropriating 
$686,000  of  State  funds,  which  he  used  to  bolster 
up  the  Chelsea  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was 
president.  His  appeal  was  argued  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  hut  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  a  de- 
cision had  not  been  handed  down.  On  January 
31,  Warden  Armstrong  of  the  Jackson  State 
Prison  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  accepting  a 
bribe  from  a  prison  contractor.  The  contractor 
set  a  trap  and  passed  him  marked  bills.  A 

Srand  jury  was  called  and  the  warden,  the 
eputf  warden  and  seventeen  others  were  In- 
dicted. None  have  yet  been  tried. 

At  the  election  on  April  6,  nineteen  counties 
voted  to  be  dry,  and  some  000  saloons  and  ten 
breweries  were  put  out  of  business.  Eleven 
other  counties  had  previously  gone  dry,  so  now 
thirty  of  the  eighty-three  counties  of  the  State 
are  dry.  The  Republicans  elected  their  candi- 
dates for  the  supreme  bench,  for  university 
resents,  and  for  members  of  the  Agricultural 
College  Board  by  75,000  majority.  The  only 
Detroit  officials  elected  were  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  for  these  about  as 
many  women  voted  as  men.  School  board  mem- 
bers are  the  only  officers  that  Michigan  women 
can  vote  for,  although  the  revised  State  consti- 
tution of  1907  provides  that  no  public  utility 
franchise  shall  be  panted,  or  no  public  utility 
properties  be  acquired  by  a  new  municipality 
except  by  en  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths  of 
the  etectors,  and  upon  such  propositions  women 
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taxpaynm.  IwTiafl  tba  quaUfiei^m  (tf  male  wen  George  Lather  Clark,  professoT  of  law; 

eleetora  are  entitled  to  vole.  Carl  Enaen  Guthe,  professor  of  phy^esi  Oaiy 

Otekb  Eventb.     The  steamer  Asriniboia  on  Lbtoj   Hill,   assistant   professor   of  forei^xy; 

June  8  crsBhed  into  a  gate  of  the  Canadian  Charles  Vernon  Tower,  acting  assistaat  pgro- 

loeks    at    Sault    Bte.    Marie,    and    partially  fessor    of    philosopbT,    and    Philip  Georae 

wrecked  the  locks.    Adrian  College  during  the  Bartelme,   director  of  outdoor  athletics.  On 

week  of  June  16  celebrated  its  golden  juutlee.  October  1,  President  James  B.  Angell  retired 

June  22  the  steamer  Thew  was  rammed  by  the  after  thirty^eight  years  of  service,  with  the  title 

iAvingtione  in  a  ioa  on  Thunder  Bay,  Lake  of  President  Emeritus.   Dean  Harry  B.  Huteh- 

Buron,  and  sank.   The  First  National  Bank  of  ins,  LL.  D.,  of  the  department  of  law,  la  Acting 

Iron  wood  failed  on  July  i,  for  9600,000.    Its  President  for  the  year  1909-10. 

president.  H.  F.  Jalm,  hter  oommitted  suicide.  MILLTABY  PBOGBESS.    The  unrest  and 

July  IB  the  steamer  J.  B.  Oowfe  was  sunk  by  a  uncertainty  in  the  Balkan  r^on  prevalent  im 

eollision  with  the  /sooo  Jf.  Boot*  on   Lake  Su-  1909  u  In  the  jwr  pravtonaliad  the  cffeet  of 

penor  and  eleven  of  her  crew  drowned.      On  hastening  the  completion  of  the  narmaoaente 

August  27,  eighteen  companies,  organired  to  of  the  nations  directly  interested,  particularly 

develop  water  power  in  Michigan,  filed  articles  „  concerned  their  artillery,  and  led  to  the  ac- 

of  incorporation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  cumulation  of  supplies  of  ammunition.  This 

their  joint  capital  being  $3,200,000.     On  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  spread  somewhat  to  the 

bitter  cold  night  of  December  9  a  $750^  fire  west  of  Europe  and  was  manifested  more  par- 

occurred  at  Kalamazoo.   The  Bordiek  House  ticularly  in  the   rearmament,  reorganiration. 

waa  one  <rf  the  buildinBs  bonied  and  many  and  increase  of  the  artiUeiy,  though  problema 

guesU  barely  escaped  witB  their  Uvea.   On  De-  manoenTres.  material  and  transport  wera 

oember  24  a  merger  was  reported  of  nearly  all  under  discussion  and  practical  experiment  In 

of  the  larger  developed  water  power  propertiea  Morocco  the  Spanish  army  had  serious  work  in 

"•Michigan.  their  operations  against  the  tribesmen  about 

OrFiCEBa:  Governor,  Fred  M.  Warner;  Lieu-  Melilla,  and  opportunity  was  given  to  try  organ- 
tonant-Govemor,  P.  H.  Kelley;  Secretary  of  i^ation  and  weapons  under  service  oonditiona. 
State,  Frederick  C.  Martindale;  Treasurer,  Al  E.  The  lessons  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  Man- 
Sleeper;  Auditor,  Oramell  B.  FuUer;  Attorney-  churia  were  still  being  digested  and  studied  and 
General,  John  E.  Birdj  Adjutant^leneral,  Wfl-  the  observations  of  European  officers  were  re- 
liam  T.  McGurrln;  Superintendent  of  Educa*  fleeted  In  changea  of  method  and  eqnlpmait 
tton,  Luther  L.  Wrl^t;  Commissioner  of  Insur-  adopted  or  In  process  of  trial, 
ance,  James  V.  Barry;  Commissioner  of  State  Infantbt.  With  rapid  marching  as  an  essen- 
Land  Ofilce,  Huntley  Russell— all  Republicans,  tial  of  modem  military  mancEuvres  and  Uctica. 

JuDiciABT,    Supreme  Court:    Chief  Justice,  more  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  soldier's 

Charles  A.  Blair,  Rep.;  Justices,  Claudius  B.  equipment  with  a  view  to  reducing  its  weight. 

Grant,  Rep.;  Joseph  B.  Moore,  Rep.;  Aaron  V.  xhis  had  been  done  in  the  German  army,  where 

MeAIvur,  Rep,;  K.  M.  Montgomery,  Rep.;  Frank  the  soldiers  perhaps  are  the  most  stalwart  ot 

^P-''             ^  Brooke,  Rep.j  Rus-  any  nation,  but  the  heavy  packs  of  the  Frenen 

sell  C.  Ostrander,  Bep.;  Clerk,  Charlea  C.  Hop-  infantry  were  most  unfavorably  commented  on 

kins,  Rep.   in  the  manceuvres  of  1909.  In  ttie  United  Statca 

The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed  army  a  new  field  equipment  was  under  teat  and 

of  thirty-two  Repnblioans  in  the  Senate,  and  in  European  armies  steps  wew  taken  to  lighten 

ninety-eight  Republicans  and  two  Democrats  In  the  soldier's  burden.   More  important,  perhaps, 

the  House.    The  State  representatives  in  Con-  was  the  matter  of  weapons.   Mexico  adopted  a 

gress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Congreu  of  new  automatic  rifle  which  fires  ten  rounds,  and 

the  article  Uhitbd  States.  was  the  first  nation  to  provide  an  automatic 

mCHIGAir,  UmvEBflrrr  of.  An  Instl-  weapon  for  its  soldiers.  The  new  rifie  resem- 
tutlon  of  higher  learning  at  Ann  Arbor,  bles  the  Hotchkiss  machine  gun  In  general  prin* 
Mich.,  founded  !n  1837.  The  attendance  in  ciple  of  operation,  and  has  a  small  hole  In  the 
1906-9  waa  6223,  with  426  instmctors.  The  barrel  throng  which  passes  a  portion  of  the 
attendance  in  thh  autumn  of  1909  was  about  powder  gases  Into  a  power-cylinder,  where  there 
6400.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  a  piston  by  whose  action  the  breech  is  opened, 
was  £58,609.  Beginning  with  1909  the  entrance  the  empty  cartridge  shell  ejected,  a  fresh  cart- 
requirements  In  the  department  of  medicine  and  ridge  inserted,  and  the  breech  closed.  Naturally 
surgery  were  raised  so  that  at  least  two  years  this  new  rifle  fires  the  pointed  bullet,  which  has 
of  college  work  are  required  on  entrance.  In  become  standard  practice  for  modem  rifies.  It 
the  summer  session  two  new  departures  included  has  a  small  cylindrical  portion,  but  a  long, 
the  enlarged  facilities  for  the  summer  engineer*  c^val  point,  l^iey  were  able  to  pi«>ee  the  steel 
Ing  work  on  a  tract  of  some  ISOO  acres  on  the  shield  of  a  field  gun  6  mm.  (.197  Ineh)  at  a 
shores  of  Douglas  Lake  In  Cheboygan  county,  distance  of  lOO  yards.  Other  nations  eldmed 
At  this  camp  was  established  for  uie  first  time  to  have  automatic  rifies  in  greater  or  less  num- 
a  biological  station  at  which  a  nnmber  of  stu-  bers,  but  there  was  no  unanimity  of  opinion  aa 
dente  worked  through  the  summer.  A  new  to  their  state  of  perfection  or  the  conditiona 
course  in  railway  administration  has  been  under  which  they  were  to  be  used.  This  latter 
established  in  the  department  of  political  econ-  topic  attracted  much  attention,  for  the  extended 
omy.  There  is  in  course  of  construction  an  ad-  use  of  automatic  rifles  was  regarded  as  bound 
ditmn  to  the  principal  engineering  building  at  a  to  result,  and  therefore  Its  application  must  be 
cost  of  about  9100,000,  and  a  new  laboratory  of  considered,  especially  as  there  would  be  in- 
diemistrr  to  cost  about  $276,000.  The  alumni  volved  questions  of  increased  ammunition  sup* 
memorlaJ  building,    largely  the  gift  of  the  ply. 

alumni,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  In  1010.  Cavalvt.   The  cavalry  of  the  various  nstlona 

The  cost  of  this  has  been  Bomewhat  over  $200,-  was  carefully  watched  at  all  the  great  mamen* 

000.  Among  the  addltkma  to  the  faculty  of  1909  vres  of  1909^  as  their  proper  use  and  sphve  Is 
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MAXIM  QUN  IN  ACTION 
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one  of  the  most  debated  of  military  questiona.  and  Ehrhardt,  which  fire  a  14.3-pound  projectile 

The  Oerman  cavalry  moit  of  all  retained  the  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1640.42  feet  per  sec- 

-  old-fashioned  ideas  of  "  shoclc  attacks,"  and  <»d,  remained  during  the  year  in  their  standard 

their  leaders  did  not  employ  them  for  scouting  form,  but  experiments  were  made  with  their 

and  reconnaissance  work  as  effectively  as  did  projectiles,  especially  in  the  hope  of  findinff 

the  generals  of  other  armies.    The  German  cav-  one  that  would  be  efficient  as  either  a  efarapnel 

airy  definitely  adopted  a  new  carbine  with  bayo-  or  a  hiffh  explosive  shell.  Thus  In  the  Ehrhardt 

net,  which  had  been  issued  to  several  regiments  shrapn^  purchased  extensively  by  the  German 

and  was  to  be  provided  for  all,  new  "Cavalry  army  the  oead  contained  a  hi^n  explosive  charge 

Musketry  Regulations  "  having  been  approved  on  and  the  bullets  were  packed  m  trinitrotoluol,  a 

December  2,  190S.    The  sword  was  abolished  new  high  explosive  said  to  i>e  safe,  powerfuL 

and  in  its  plaee  the  carbine  will  be  carried  on  and  having  good  keeping  qualities,  but  diffleult 

the  left  side.   The  cavalry  were  being  trained  to  detonate.    In  the  Krupp  projectile  this  Is 

in  systematic  musketry  with  but  slightly  less  secured  by  a  method  of  progressive  detonation, 

earnestness  than  the  infantry.    The  new  arm  nitroglycerine  in  a  steel  cylinder  being  exploded 

is  1.1  metres  (3.61  feet)  in  length,  weighs  3.60  by  the  fuse  and  its  explosion  in  turn  detonating 

kilograms  (7.92  pounds),  and  is  the  same  cali-  the  central  exploder,  which  finally  detonates  the 

bre,  7.9  mm.,  as  the  infantry  rife.    Its  initial  main  charge.    High  explosive  shells  were  being 

Telocity,  870  metres,  is  only  30  metres  less  than  filled  with  ammonal  in  which  trinitrotoluol  en* 

the  infantry  rifle.   The  bayonet  is  worn  at  the  tered  as  an  ingredient.  A  new  Armstrong  14.3- 

belt  and  the  carbine  is  carried  on  the  back  pounder  sun  was  brought  out  in  En|^and  of 

when  an  action  is  impending.    It  was  de-  remarkabk  'accuracy  ana  showed  a  mean  error 

sired  to  give  the  cavalrymen  75,  80,  or  90  cart-  In  range  at  6502  yards,  or  over  3|  mites,  of  but 

ridges,  to  be  carried  in  cartridge  cases  either  26  feet,  or  practically  a  direct  hit  on  a  shielded 

on  a  bandoleer  or  attached  to  the  belt.    The  gun  at  almost  every  shot.    The  new  Vickers- 

working  of  the  new  arm  and  its  ammunition  Maxim  gun  was  also  brought  out  as  a  piece  of 

was  carefully  observed  in  the  msjueuvres.  The  extreme  accuracy,  and  a  new  English  field  gun 

Japanese  cavalry  were  about  to  receive  a  new  from  the  Coventry  Ordnance  Works  of  slightly 

gun  which  will  come  between  a  field  and  moun-  greater  power  was  shown  where  a  flat  trajectory 

tain  gun  and  be  available  for  rapid  transport,  for  a  lo-pound  shell  was  obtained.    In  France 

yet  of  sufficient  power  to  be  useful  under  many  Colonel       Port's  new  differential  field  gun  was 

circumstance    The  need  of  such  a  light  gun  brought  ont.  a  IS-pounder  with  a  muzzle  veloeity 

was  demonstrate^  in  the  Rosso-Japanese  war  of  1730  foot-seconds  and  weighing  but  2240 

and  a  satisfactory  model  havjng  been  manu-  pounds.    It  is  bo  mounted  that  it  can  be  used 

factured  at  the  Osaka  arsoial  it  was  to  be  at  a  high  elevation,  as  much  as  75  degrees, 

issued  for  trial.  either  as  a  howitzer  in  attacking  shielded  guns 

ASTILLEBT.  Throughout  Europe  and  even  in  or  as  a  balloon  gun.  The  same  principle  has 
Asia  and  South  America  rearmament  was  the  been  used  in  mountain  guns  by  Krupp  and 
pnvailing  tendency.  The  German  artnllery  Montlougon,  the  former  having  a  hydraulic  buf- 
was  being  matched  by  Fran(»  as  fast  as  it  was  fer  and  the  latter  a  spring  arrangement.  This 
able.  England  waa  organizing  a  large  force  last  named  sun  was  considered  an  important 
of  territorial  artillery,  to  which  were  given  advance,  as  for  a  14.8-pouRder  the  wel^t  had 
the  15-pounder  gun  converted  into  a  quick  ftrer.  been  reduced  so  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
Schneider  field  and  mountain  guns  were  being  shield  it  could  be  packed  by  three  mules  in- 
supplied  to  Spain  and  Portugal  to  complete  stead  of  the  usual  number,  five.  Most  mountain 
their  armament,  and  were  also  adopted  by  guns  were  being  made  capable  of  high  elevation 
Greece.  Italy  was  using  a  Krupp  field  gun,  and  for  that  reason  mountain  howitzers  were 
which  was  also  gaining  a  foothold  in  China,  not  considered  at  all  desirable  except  in  the 
and  the  introduction  of  a  new  model  field  gun  large  calibres  where  the  matter  of  transportftr 
into  the  Japanese  army  only  waited  on  financial  tion  militated  against  their  use.  The  develop* 
expedien(7.  The  increase  in  the  armament  of  ment  of  a  suitable  quick-firing  field  howltnr 
the  artilleiy  of  the  various  powers  naturally  was  in  pronress.  Great  Britain  having  adcnpted 
Involved  problems  of  reorpmization.  The  six-  an  improved  weapon  from  the  Coventry  Ord- 
gun  battery  was  more  economical,  but  less  nance  Works  in  advance  of  other  European  nai- 
efficient  under  modem  war  conditiona  gun  for  tions  who  were  engaged  on  this  problem, 
gun  than  the  four-gun  battery  organization.  GtnvB  FOB  Aibshifs.    With  the  growing  use 

Light  Field  Guws.   An  opportuni^  was  af-  of  airships  in  military  operations  it  was  but 

forded  to  test  some  of  the  recent  field  guns  with  natural  that  means  for  their  defense  and  for 

which  the  armies  of  Europe  were  being  provided  their  destruction  should  be  devised.    In  Europe 

in  the  Spanish  war  at  Melilla.    A  general  re-  balloon  guns  were  receiving  the  attention  of 

armament  had  been  in  progress  for  several  years  ordnance  experts  and  3-pounders  were  |wopoeed 

previously,  but  no  adequate  opportunity  was  for  the  defense  of  dirigibles,  as  such  a  weapon 

given  to  try  out  the  new  weapons  under  service  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  ammunition  would 

conditions.     The    Spanish    gun    was    of   the  not  be  too  heavy  and  would  not  produce  suffl- 

Bchneider  type  with  a  pneumatic  recoil  cylinder,  cient  concussion  to  wreck  the  balloon,  which 

which  many  European  artillerists  thought  in-  would  be  safe  if  there  were  no  gas  leakage.  For 

ferior  to  apparatus  where  the  recoil  was  absorbed  attacking  balloons  the  Krupps  devised  a  special 

by  springs.     The  hydro-pneumatic  recoil  was  high-angle  howitzer  which  would  project  a  shell 

found  to  render  the  gun  much  steadier  in  action,  leaving  a  visible  smoke  trail  to  show  to  the 

which  results,  not  only  in  a  more  rapid  rate  of  gunner  its  path.   During  the  year  three  types 

fire,  but  in  more  accurate  shooting.   This  is  of  of  this  gun  were  brought  out:  one,  a  O-pounder 

Importance,  as  by  the  provision  of  shields  for  of  2.6  inches  calibre  on  an  ordinary  field  gun 

field  guns  they  had  been  made  safe  from  shrap*  mount,  the  second  a  S-lneh  12-pounder  mounted 

nel  and  required  a  direct  hit  to  be  rendered  in-  on  a  fiO  horse-power  motor  ear,  and  the  third 

operatiTe.   The  field  guns  of  Krupp,  Scbndder  a  4.8-inch  gun  ming  a  40-poiind  shell}  on  a  naval 
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nunint.  While  •hnpnel  eouM  be  fired  from  thete 
guns  It  was  oonsidered  preferable  to  have  a  spe- 
cial form  of  grenade,  which  instead  of  merely 

Eiercing  one  compartment  without  disabling  tlie 
alioon  as  a  whole,  would  in  addition  ignite  the 
gas  with  obviously  disastrous  effect.  The  sight- 
ing of  the  gun  was  effected  1^  a  telescope  sight 
of  special  design  and  the  guns  could  be  elera^ 
to  75  degrees. 

Machine  Guivs.  These  weapons  continued  to 
find  increased  application  in  military  tactics  and 
mancnivreB  and  as  a  result  tbey  were  being  ex- 
tenslTely  added  to  the  equipment  of  many  ar- 
anlea.  In  the  French  army  an  improved  type  of 
Hotohkiss  gun,  known  as  the  Puteaux  machine 
gun,  was  being  provided  both  for  the  mobile 
army  and  the  frontier  defenses.  The  weapon 
has  been  improved  by  strengthening  the  lock, 
increasing  the  length  of  the  radiator  for  cooling 
the  barrel,  and  supplanting  the  familiar  pistol 
grip  with  two  stout  handles.  The  water  jacket 
was  done  away  with  both  on  the  ground  of  be- 
ing cumbersome  and  on  account  of  the  steam 
which  would  render  visible  the  position  at  the 
piece.  With  tiie  different  types  of  automatic 
rifle  already  mentioned,  the  "  portable "  gun, 
a  machine  gun,  was  attracting  much  atten- 
tion in  1909.  Weighing  only  about  16 
pounds,  it  could  be  carried  and  fired  readily 
by  one  man.  Such  a  gun  of  the  Rexer 
type  was  adopted  by  the  Russian  cavalry^ 
but  there  were  also  heavier  models  .waishing 
about  26  pounds,  which  were  provided  with  a 
water  jacket.  The  lighter  weapon  during  firing 
was  to  be  supported  by  two  props  under  the 
muzzle  and  from  it  250  rounds  a  minute  could 
he  fired  for  a  short  time  until  the  barrel  heated. 
In  the  German  army  the  number  of  machine- 
gun  companies  was  raised  from  17  to  50  by 
the  creation  of  33  new  units  taken  from  the  12 
service  companies.  The  mitrailleuses  (six  Max* 
1ms  per  company)  were  drawn  by  two  horses 
each.  This  gave  the  Germans  two  of  these 
suns  to  each  battalion  as  compared  with  the 
French,  where  there  are  but  four  guns  to  each 
three  battalions. 

One  lesson  of  modern  warfare  has  been  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  fortifications  by  assault 
in  the  face  of  rifle  ftre,  so  that  more  attention 
was  being  paid  to  mining  operations.  On  the 
other  hand  European  fortresses  to  resist  such 
attacks  were  adding  to  and  strengthening  their 
counter  mine  galleries.  In  the  ease  of  coast  de- 
fenBes  the  protection  of  the  submarine  mine 
fields  by  quick-fire  guns  and  electric  search 
lights  was  a  most  important  matter.  Increased 
use  was  being  made  of  portable  sertrch  lights, 
an  improved  form  of  which  used  in  Europe  was 
comprised  in  two  motor  cars,  one  of  which  con- 
tained the  dynamo  and  the  other  the  search 
light  itaelf. 

The  Kaibeb  Manoeutses  of  1000  took  place 
between  September  13  and  17  and  were  note- 
worthy for  the  fact  that  the  effective  strength 
present  was  125,000  or  one-fifth  of  the  Prussian 
army  on  a  peace  footing.  Furthermore,  all  the 
troops  of  the  southern  states — Bavaria,  WOrt- 
temberg  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden — partici- 
pated with  the  Prussians  over  a  territory  where 
once  they  fought  as  enemies.  The  Blue  Army, 
commanded  by  General  von  Bock  und  Polacb, 
was  composed  of  the  let  Bavarian  army  corps, 
the  Thirteenth  Wttrttemberg,  and  a  corps  of 
combined  cavalry;  each  corps  consisted  of  2  in- 
fantry divisions  of  2  brigades  each,  I  brigade  of 


field  artillery,  and  1  of  cavalry.  The  cavalry 
corps  was  composed  of  2  divisions  of  cavalry,  of 
3  and  2  brigades  respectively,  1  tub-division  of 
signalerSi  and  1  of  machine  guns.  The  total  of 
the  Blue  Army  was  62  battalions  of  infantiy,  67 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  47  batteries  of  field  ar- 
tilleiy,  and  4  batteries  of  foot  artillery.  Op- 
posed to  this  force  was  the  Red  Army,  com- 
manded by  General  Field-Marshal  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Bavaria,  and  consisting  of  the  Third 
Bavarian  Army  Corps,  the  Fourteenth  Baden 
and  a  combined  corps  of  a  Baden  and  Bavarian 
division,  or  a  total  of  74  battalions,  IFt  squad- 
rons, 62  field  batteries,  and  7  foot  hatterira,  be- 
ing thus  superior  in  infantry  and  artillery  to  the 
Blue,  but  supplied  with  fewer  cavalry.  The 
manffiuvres  involved  the  operation  of  two  com- 
pletely independent  armies,  the  general  problem 
being  "Whilst  the  troops  of  the  Blue  Army 
concentrate  on  a  distant  strategic  point  the  Red 
State  orders  the  mobilization  of  its  army.**  By 
rapid  marchins,  averaging  31  miles  and  amount- 
ing to  SS)  miles  and  even  40}  miles  in  the  ease 
of  the  Rhenish  ^gers,  the  Red  Army  was  con- 
centrated and  brought  Into  effective  positions. 
The  deployment  of  the  infantry  and  their  sue- 
eessful  taking  advantage  of  cover  so  that  their 
motion  was  all  hut  invisible  was  noteworthy 
and  this  it  was  thought  would  be  further  em* 
phasized  by  the  general  use  of  the  dark  gray 
uniform  adopted  and  issued  during  1909. 

Thb  Fbbhch  MAiT(EnvBE8  for  1900  oeenrred 
in  the  Bourbonnais  district  and  the  Thirteenth 
Army  Corps  under  General  Goiran  and  the  Four- 
teenth Army  Corps  under  General  Robert,  wiUi 
a  total  strength  of  about  100,000  men,  were  en- 
gaged, the  two  forces  being  about  evenly  divided. 
The  infantry  was  divided  into  regiments  of  three 
battalions,  with  their  companies  at  full  war 
strength,  the  artillery  was  organizeid  in  four- 
gun  batteries,  and  the  cavalry  r^menta  wera 
of  four  squadrons  each.  There  was  not  a  etm- 
tinuous  movement  of  one  army  against  the  other, 
as  in  the  ease  of  the  German  manoeuvres,  but 
a  succession  of  independent  actions,  the  whole 
under  the  direction  of  General  Trdmeau.  The 
strategy  manifested  in  these  manceuvrea  was 
deemed  superior  to  that  of  the  Gemuuu,  but 
the  organization  was  far  inferior. 

MILITIA.  As  a  result  of  measures  which 
went  into  effect  in  1008  there  was  established 
a  division  In  the  office  of  the  War  Department, 
known  as  the  Division  of  Militia  Affairs, 
and  the  enactment  of  other  measures  made 
the  militia  in  effect  a  body  of  reserves  to  be 
called  out  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
The  creation  of  a  Division  of  Militia  Affairs 
was  made  necessary  by  the  increasing  volume 
of  general  business  pertaining  to  the  militia, 
especially  under  the  Act  of  May  27,  1908,  which 
placed  militia  affairs  upon  a  new  footing.  By 
the  terms  of  this  act  which  amends  the  act 
of  January  21,  1803,  the  militia  consists  of 
every  able-bodied  male  citizen  of  the  respective 
States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  every  able-bodied  male  of  foreign 
birth  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen,  who  is  more  than  18  and  less  than 
45  years  of  age.  The  militia  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Organized  Militia,  to  be  known  aa 
the  National  Guard  of  the  State,  Territory,  or 
District  of  Columbia,  or  by  some  such  similar 
designation,  and  the  remainder  to  be  known 
as  the  Reserve  Militia.  The  Organized  Militia 
is  composed  fd  the  n^lar  enlisted,  wganiied 
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and  active  militia  in  the  aeveral  States  and 
TeiritorieB  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
had,  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  amendment, 
participated,  or  who  shall  thereafter  participate 
in  the  annual  appropriation  provided  by  the 
revised  statutes  of  the  United  States.  On  and 
after  January  1,  1910,  the  organizatioii,  arma- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  Or^nized  Militia 
in  tiie  BBvenJ  States,  Territories  and  District 
of  Columbia,  ia  to  be  tbe  same  as  that  which 
Is  prescribed  for  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  certain  supervision.  To  the 
President  is  given  power  in  case  of  emergency 
to  call  .forth  such  part  of  the  militia  of  the 
State  or  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
repel  invasion,  suppress  rebellion,  or  to  enable 
him  to  «ncute  such  laws  and  to  issue  his  orders 
to  sneh  members  tiinnigh  the  govemora  of  the 
respective  States  or  Territories  or  throng  the 
oranmanding  general  of  the  militia  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

This  act  marks  the  flrst  time  that  the  powers 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  militia,  which 
are  granted  by  the  Constitution,  have  been  fully 
exercised. 

The  strength  of  the  Organized  Militia,  as  re* 
ported  by  the  officers  of  the  regular  army  after 
the  annual  spring  inspection  of  1909,  was  118,- 
026  offleera  and  railisted  men,  which  is  an  in* 
orease  of  798B  over  that  reported  after  the 
firing  inspection  of  last  year.  After  the  spring 
inspection  had  l>een  made,  there  were  organized 
81  companies  of  coast  artillery  and  plans  were 
made  in  the  several  seaboard  States  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  organization  of  19 
more  during  the  enaning  year,  making  a  total 
of  138  companiea  of  coast  artillery  which  will 
probably  be  in  existence  by  the  end  of  the  fiacal 
year,  1910.  The  strength  of  the  militia  com- 
prised tiie  following  bodies :  Tnfantry:  141  regi* 
ments,  9  separate  battalions,  and  8  separate  com- 
panies; cavalry,  69;  field  artillery,  48  batteries; 
coast  artillery,  88  companies,  including  those 
organized  since  the  inspection.  The  report  of  the 
regular  army  officers  made  in  connection  with 
Instruction  and  manauvre  camps  and  field  exer- 
cises during  the  summer  of  1909,  indicate  that 
there  has  been  a  material  increase  in  the  military 
eflfteien^  of  the  Organized  Militia.  This  increase 
in  efficiency  has  been  attributed  in  some  part, 
at  least,  to  the  effects  of  the  new  law.  As  the 
militia  in  accordance  with  this  law  is,  after 
January  21,  1010,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  to  have  the 
same  organization,  armament  and  discipline  as 
the  regular  army,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
War  Department  to  note  what  departures,  if 
any,  are  to  be  found  among  the  State  troops 
from  the  standard  imposed  by  law.  During  1909 
the  military  authorities  In  the  legislatures  of 
tbe  States  have  been  actively  engaged  tn  en- 
deavoring to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  conformity  with  regular  army 
standards.  Such  conformity  has  been  satis- 
factorily established  in  all  but  two  States.  The 
States  will,  prior  to  the  dates  specified,  pass 
laws  which  wilt  accomplish  conformity  between 
their  forces  and  those  of  the  United  States  en- 
Joined  by  the  new  law.  The  discipline  of  the 
State  militia  under  the  new  standard  will  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  regular  army,  but  it  is 
reserved  to  the  States  to  have  the  authority  of 
training  the  militia.  The  War  Department  may 
provide  ways  for  training,  make  suggestions  as 
to  methods,  and  fix  the  standards  that  must  be 


attained,  but  it  cannot  directly  conduct  the 
training.  With  a  view  to  meeting  the  full 
obligations  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  in- 
struction there  has  been  organized  in  each 
division  of  military  afi^airs  an  instruction 
branch  for  tbe  object  of  placing  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  States  every  facility  that  oan 
properly  be  extended  under  the  law  to  asr 
sist  the  military  authorities  in  imparting  both 
theoretical  and  praotioal  instraeticm  to  the 
State  forces.  Along  these  lines  the  War  De- 
partment has  encouraged  the  formation  of  cor- 
respondence schools  for  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
and  in  connection  with  State  encampments  and 
special  assemblages  for  field  instruction  has 
furnished  commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men 
to  assist  in  giving  practical  instruction.  Cor- 
respondence schools  were  pending  organlcatioa 
during  the  year  in  the  following  States:  Colo- 
rado, Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mainc^ 
Massachusetts.  Michigan,  District  of  Columbia, 
New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Tfexaa, 
Vermont,  ^^glnia.  West  Vlr^nia,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  militia  forces  of  all  the  States  assembled 
in  the  camp  for  field  manoeuvres  or  practice 
marchea  during  the  summer  of  1900.  In  con- 
nection with  these  encampments,  the  War  De- 
partment, in  accordance  with  applications  of  the 
State  military  authorities,  ordered  a  number 
of  organizations  of  the  several  arms  of  the 
r^lar  service  to  proceed  to  the  localitira  des- 
ignated by  the  States,  and  go  into  camp  with 
the  State  forces  with  a  view  to  assiating  in  tbeir 
instruction  in  field  duties. 

Through  mutual  agreement  of  the  military 
authorities,  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  ordered  by  their  own 
respective  military  authoriti«  to  undertake 
combined  manoeuvres  in  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  these  same  authorities,  and  on  the 
application  of  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Department  of  the  East,  the  latter  was  au- 
thorized to  conduct  the  usual  manoeuvres  of  tbe 
regular  forces  in  the  same  section.  Throi^h 
mutual  arrangement  an  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive manoeuvre  problem  was  woriced  out  in  a 
practical  way  conjointly  by  those  fbreea.  The 
instruction  of  the  auxiliary  troops,  Field  Ar- 
tillery, Cavalry,  Signal  Corps  and  Kadlcal 
Corps  was  undertaken  on  the  government  reser- 
vation at  Sparta,  Wis.,  during  the  year.  Three 
field  schools  of  instruction  for  medical  officers 
were  also  held  at  Antietam,  Sparta  and  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  A  battalion  of  regu- 
lar field  artillery  was  ordered  to  duty  in  June, 
and  the  mllitaiy  authorities  of  the  States  of 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Min- 
nesota were  invited  to  order  the  field  artillery 
of  their  respective  States  to  the  Sparta  reserva- 
tion, to  go  into  camp  there  with  the  regular 
forces,  and  to  receive  such  instruction  as  could 
be  imparted  in  a  ten-day  period.  Reports  in- 
dicate that  instruction  received  in  this  school 
was  very  helpful  to  those  under  instruction. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  during  the 
year  in  developing  the  policy  ot  the  War  De- 
partment in  regard  to  creating  an  adequate 
bod^  of  coast  artillery  troops  for  use  in  coast 
fortifications,  and  to  supplement  at  these  points 
the  coast  artillery  of  the  regular  troops.  Many 
States  have  accepted  the  invitation  ot  tbe  War 
Department  to  have  a  part  <A  their  infantvy  or> 
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gkniution  partioipate  with  tiw  ngnhr  eout 
ftrtillery  In  oout  defenn  ejemitm. 

Vatty'ttoBb  militia  teanu  attended  fbe  u* 
tional  rifle  praetioe  match  at  Camp  Perry* 
Ohio,  In  1909.  The  improvement  in  rifle  firing 
at  this  contest  over  that  of  previouB  years  wu 
particularly  noticeable.  Past  records  were  lur* 
passed  at  almost  every  range. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  (of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men)  of  the  Organized 
Militia,  by  branches  of  the  serrice,  as  shown  by 
the  special  Inspections  made  by  the  United 
States  inspecting  o£Beers  specially  assinied  to 
the  different  States  for  this  purpose  dnnng  the 
spring  of  the  year  1909: 


War  he  partleipated  in  the  aistions  at  Fort  Snm- 
ter,  Fort  McAllister  and  Fort  Fisher,  in  the  last 
as  captain  of  the  Monadnock.  He  was  made 
commander  in  1870,  captain  in  1881,  commo- 
dore in  1894,  and  rear-admiral  in  1807.  In 
1876  he  made  deep*Bea  soundings  in  the  Faeifie, 
and  took  official  possession  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  on  their  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
From  188B  to  1891  he  commanded  the  New  Tort: 
Navy  Yard,  and  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
organized  the  Naval  Reserves  of  the  Pacific 
Cmist.  At  the  close  of  that  war  he  was  retired. 

■XLLIOAN,  BoBEBT  WiLKT.  A  rear-admiral 
retired  from  the  United  States  navr,  died  Oeto* 
her  14,  1900.   He  was  boni  in  Fhuadelphia  in 
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a  No  Organiied  HUItla  (mastered  ont,  K17  20;  1906). 

MTLLBIL  JoBKPK  Nelson.    An  American  1843  and  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high 

rear-admiral  (retired),  died  April  26,  1909.   He  schools  of  that  ci^.    He  entered  the  navy  as 

was  bom  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1836,  and  en-  third  assistant  engineer  in  1863.    He  was  pro- 

tered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  IS.   In  the  Civil  moted  to  assistant  engineer  in  1866,  passed  as- 
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flistant  mgineer  In  1874,  chief  engineer,  1892, 
commiBsioner,  1890,  and  captain,  IBOS.  He 
Berved  in  smne  of  the  most  impcirtant  naval  en- 
gagements of  the  Civil  War  and  participated  in 
the  fell  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  H«  was 
later  on  duty  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic 
and  Paeiflc  squadroM  and  as  iastmetor  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  He  was  ohi^ 
en^neer  of  the  battleship  Oregon  on  her  famous 
run  ^om  the  Facifie  to  the  Atlantic  Coaet  to 
take  part  in  the  blockade  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Santiago.  In  1906  he  wai  nUred  wifh  tin  rank 
of  rear-admiral. 

KZLLS,  Job  Svtth.  An  American  bishop  of 
the  United  Brethren  Church,  died  September  16, 
1S09.  He  was  bom  in  Plymouth,  Ohio,  in  1848 
and  graduated  from  Illinois  Wealeyan  University. 
He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  under  private 
teachers.  He  was  pastor  of  Otterbein  Univer- 
sity from  1874  to  1880  and  from  1886  to  1887. 
"Be  occupied  the  chairs  of  English  Literature, 
Rhetoric  and  Philosophy  at  Western  College, 
Toledo,  Iowa,  from  1887  until  1893.  During 
one  year  he  was  president  of  this  institution. 
He  traveled  extensively  abroad,  visiting  the 
universities  of  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  1897,  and  again  made  a  tour  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa  in  1903-4.  In  1893  he  was 
oonsetfated  bishop.  He  was  the  author  of  Mit- 
•Ion  Work  in  West  Afrioa  (1898) ;  MtMtuat  of 
FamUt/  Worship  {1900);  and  Bolineat  (1902). 

MZNjfiKALOGT.  In  mineralogical  discover- 
ies and  investigations  the  year  1909  was  ohar- 
acterized  by  progress,  although  there  were  no 
valuable  finds  of  minerals  equal  to  those  of  the 

S receding  year  or  two,  when  several  new  diamond 
elds,  including  one  in  the  United  States,  were 
brought  to  light.  Further  particulars  of  the 
new  Arlcansas  field  indicated  the  existence  of  two 
distinct  peridotite  intrusions  quite  similar  in 
character  to  the  South  African  pipes.  Their 
development  thus  far  has  given  satisfactory 
results.  The  discovery  of  diammds  at  OroviUe, 
Cal.,  and  In  Blliott  oonnty*  Ky.,  wm  re- 
ported. 

The  recently  opened  diamond  field  In  Lfld* 
eritzland,  German  Southwest  Africa,  has  been 
descrilwd  by  H,  Merensky.  The  deposits  ap- 
parently are  of  unique  type.  Their  source  is  a 
■oft  sandstone  made  up  of  chalcedony,  Jasper 
and  white  quartz,  Owii^  to  the  dry  climate  tlie 
principal  erosive  agent  In  the  r^on  is  wind 
which  has  worn  down  the  surface  and  concen- 
trated tiie  coarser  fragments  of  the  sandatoue 
In  billowy  ridgee ;  the  finer  materials  have  been 
blown  off  and  piled  up  in  dunes.  It  is  In  the 
gravel  ridges,  especially  near  the  summits,  that 
the  diamonds  are  mostly  found.  The  fields  are 
estimated  by  the  writer  to  contain  1,600,000 
carats  that  can  be  extracted  at  a  profit.  They 
extend  along  the  coast  from  LQderitz  Bay  to 
Angras  Juntas,  half  way  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orange  River.  The  diamonds  are  generally 
small,  but  their  average  quality  la  mnuualiy 
fine. 

A  new  locality  for  moonstone  was  r^wrted  to 
have  been  found  at  Weragoda  in  the  southern 
province  of  Ceylon.  Practically  the  whole  sup- 
ply of  the  mineral  for  gem  purposes  has  come 
hitherto  from  the  Kandy  district  of  that  island. 
In  the  newly  discovered  district  the  moonstone 
occurs  with  white  kaolin  and  is  obtained  bv 
sinking  pits  and  washing  the  extracted  material. 

The  sources  of  jadei^  tiie  favorite  stone  M 


the  Chinese  art  worker,  were  long  a  mystery  to 
mineralogists.  They  have  recently  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  by  A.  W.  Q.  Bleeck.  The 
jadeite  is  found  in  the  Kachin  hills  of  Burma 
at  three  localities — Tlawman,  Hw^ka  and 
Manion,  of  which  the  first  mentioned  is  the 
most  important  and  interesting.  It  occurs  there 
in  a  dike  which  intersecta  the  serpentine  coun- 
try rock.  It  is  rfsarded  as  a  metamor^hlo  prod- 
uct of  albite  ana  nephellne,  the  original  com- 
ponents of  the  dike. 

Several  new  minerals  were  described  for  the 
first  time  in  1909.  Delorenzite  Is  a  titanate  of 
yttrium,  urauyl,  tin  and  iron,  of  complex  chem- 
ical structure.  It  occurs  at  Craveegia  in  Pied- 
mont, Munetimea  associated  witii  the  rare  min- 
eral strfiveritew  Its  erystallisation  is  ortho- 
rhombic,  color  black,  and  its  hardness  about  6.6 
on  the  Mobs  scale.  Alamoaite  is  the  name  given 
to  lead  metasilicate,  corresponding  in  formula 
to  woUastonlte  with  the  calcium  of  the  latter 
replaced  by  lead.  It  comes  from  near  Alamos, 
SoBora,  Mexico.  It  crystallizes  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system  In  snow-white  flbrons  anregates, 
closely  related  to  the  forms  of  woilaBtonlta. 
TaramHHte  belongs  to  the  silicates  and  contains 
ferrous  and  ferric  iron  and  barium.  It  Is  found 
in  the  limestone  of  Candoglia,  Valle  del  Toes, 
Italy.  It  builds  columnar  or  radiating  fibrous  ag- 
gregates of  brownish  red  color.  The  hardness  is 
6.6.  Rinnnte  is  a  chloride  of  Iron,  potassium 
and  sodium  and  is  found  in  coarse  aggregates 
in  the  potash  salt  deposits  of  the  southern 
Hare.  Aritonite,  a  ferric  metatltanate  discov- 
ered in  pegmatite  near  Hackburg,  Arizona,  con- 
tains the  rare  ekmenta  yttrium,  cerium  and 
beryllium.  It  is  dark  steel-gray  in  color  and 
of  metallic  lustre.  Oeorgiadeaite  belongs  to  the 
secondary  lead  minerals  that  occur  in  the  an- 
cient mines  of  Laurion,  Greece.  In  composition 
it  is  a  chloro-arsenate  of  lead.  The  crystallirA- 
tion  is  orthorhombic,  the  prismatic  crystals 
having  hexagonal  outlines.  The  color  is  white 
and  the  hardness  3.6.  Carloaite,  a  supposedly 
new  mineral,  baa  been  shown  by  further  study  to 
be  referable  to  the  species  neptunite,  which  haa 
been  described  previously  as  occurring  In  Green- 
land. 

HZNBBAL  FBODTTCnoif  or  tbe  TTirrrD 

States.  The  summary  of  the  mineral  production 
of  the  United  States  in  1908.  prepu«d  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  shows  a  de- 
cline in  tlie  value  of  the  mineral  output  amount- 
ing to  about  $467,000,000,  or  23  per  cent.  The 
figures  for  1907-8  are  $2;07 1,607,964  and  91,- 
696,670,186  respectively.  This  great  loss  is  due 
to  the  decrease  in  the  output  of  both  metallic 
and  non-metallic  inoducts.  The  most  notable 
decrease  among  the  metallic  products  was  bi 
the  production  of  Iron  ores  (see  IBOK  Aim 
Stkbl).  The  production  of  bituminotu  coal  da- 
creased  about  16  per  cent.  Gains  were  shown 
in  the  production  of  gold  and  in  the  quantity 
of  copper  produced,  but  this  gain  in  quantity 
was  accompanied  by  a  loss  In  total  value  due 
to  the  lower  prices  of  copper.  Petroleum  showed 
a  gain  of  aoont  8  per  cent,  in  quantity  and 
nine.  Gains  were  made  several  States,  iu>ta- 
bly  California,  Florida,  Louisiana,  New  Hamp* 
shire,  and  South  Dakota.  The  losses,  however, 
were  out  of  proportion  to  the  gains.  Alabama, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia  lost.  See  paragraphs  Min- 
ing Produotion  under  these  Statea.   ^nie  table 
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a  Production  of  iron  ore — 1899:  24,683.173  Ion?  tons;  value  at  mines,  134,999,077.  1900  :  27,BE3,in 
lonfT  tons,  value  at  mines,  166,690,604.  1901;  28,887,479  long  tons;  value  at  mines,  t49,2S8,MK,  1M2: 
Sfi.fifi4,lS5  lOQK  tons;  value  at  mines,  |66,412,9{t0,   1801:  36,019,308.  Ions  tons;  value  at  mines,  |«^- 
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on  preceding  page  gives  detailed  statistics  of  the 
.production  of  mineralo  and  metala  in  1007-8. 
The  accompanying  preliminary  statistics  pub- 
lished the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
though  subject  to  revision,  indicate  very  closely 
the  output  of  the  most  important  products  of 
the  year  1909,  as  compared  with  similar  figures 
for  1908.  Statistics  of  the  individual  metals 
and  minerals  will  be  found  under  their  head  in 
proper  alphabetical  order»  as  Coal,  Coki^  Cop- 
pn,  Qau>,  Ieon  ahd  Steel,  Lkad,  Nickel,  Sil- 
VEB,  eto. 

KINNBBOTA.    One  of  the  North  Central 

Division  of  the  United  States.    Its  total  area 


is  84,682  square  miles.  Its  population  In  1909, 
according  to  a  Federal  eBtinune  made  in  that 
year,  was  2,102,786. 

MiKKBAL  PlKHHTonoir.  The  chief  mineral 
product  of  the  State  is  iron  orc^  and  In  this  the 
State  ranks  first  in  the  point  of  production  and 
value.  There  were  produced  in  1908,  18,662,220 
long  tons,  valued  at  $42,313,974.  '  This,  al* 
though  far  in  excess  of  the  production  of  any 
other  State,  was  a  marked  falling  off  from  the 
production  of  1907,  which  was  28,960,658  long 
tons,  Taiued  at  $76,668,836.  The  chief  source  of 
production  ii  the  Meeabf  range,  from  which  were 
produced  In  1908,  17,725,014  long  tons.  From 
the  other  important  range,  the  Vermilion^  was 


828.416.  1904:  27,«44.SS0  Ions  tons;  value  at  mines,  143,186,741.  190fi:  42,526,133  lonr  tons:  value  at 
mines,  176,186,604.  1906  :  47,749,728  long  tons;  value  at  mines,  (100,697.108.  1907;  E1.7».C19  loDC 
tons:  value  at  mines,  3181,996,147.  1908:  26,988,386  long  tons;  value  at  mi^ea,  $81,845,904.  Btatistlos 
for  iron  ore  and  for  value  of  piff  iron  are  collected  by  the  Burvey;  statistics  toe  ontDUt  of  vim 
Iron  are  furnished  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 
b  By  "  spot "  value  is  meant  value  at  the  point  of  production. 

cLong  tons  are  tons  of  2,240  avoirdupois  pounds;  short  tons  are  tons  of  t,000  aToWmnola 
pounds.  -K— 

(/Average  price  per  troy  ounce  In  1906  was  6?  cents;  In  1907  It  was  66  cents;  In  1908  It  was 
SI  cents. 

f  Prior  to  1906,  coining  value,  120.6718  j>er  troy  ounce;  In  1906,  coining  value.  8I0.6718M:  alnea 
1906,  coining  value,  320.671884626328.  ' 

f  The  products  from  domestic  ores  only. 

t  Of  76i  avoirdupois  pounds  net;  of  75  avoirdupois  pounds  net  since  June,  1004. 
A  Consumption. 

(Includes  antimony  smelted  from  Imported  ores  and  antimony  contained  In  hard  lead. 
i  Includes  nickel  In  copper-nickel  alloy  and  in  exported  ore  and  matte. 
k  Included  under  unspeclfled. 

I  Nineteen  short  tons  of  high-grade  cnncentratea  shipped  to  England  from  South  Carolina  in 
1902.  In  1904  about  142  short  tons  of  concentrates  from  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota  and 
Alaska  shipped  to  England.  In  1905  no  production.  In  1906,  2600  pounds  of  metallic  tin.  66  short 
tons  of  concentrates  from  Alaska,  and  14  short  tons  of  concentrates  from  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina.    In  1907,  about  89  short  tons  of  concentrates.    In  1908,  no  production. 

m  Includes  brown  coal  and  lignite,  and  anthracite  mined  elsewhere  than  in  Pennsyhranta. 
Coke— 1902:  25,401,730  short  tons;  value  at  ovens,  363.339,167.  1903:  26,274.281  short  tons;  value 
at  ovens,  166,498,664.  1904:  ^,661,106  short  tons;  value  at  ovens,  $46,144,941,  1905  :  82,321,129 
short  tons;  value  at  ovens,  372,476,196.  1906  :  36.401,217  short  tons;  value  at  ovens,  191,608,084. 
1907:  40,779.564  short  tons;  value  at  ovens,  3111,539,126.  1908  :  26,033,618  short  tons;  value  at 
ovens,  362,488,982. 

H  Of  42  gallons. 

0  Value  of  clay  mined  and  sold  as  unmanufactured  day— 1899:  Census  returns,  tl,646.SS8. 
1900:  31,840,377.  1901:  32,576,981.  1902:  $2,061,078.  1901:  «8,59«.0{8.  1904:  $8,520,161.  19W:  $1768^006. 
1906  :  83.245.266.    1907  :  33,448.648.    1908  :  88,699,986. 

p  Of  880  pounds  net. 

q  Includes  limestone  for  Iron  flux,  but  not  grindstones. 

r  Of  280  pounds  net.   Value  is  for  net  product  exclusive  of  eost  of  packages. 
#  Includes  metalllo  paint,  ochre,  umber,  mortar  colors,  sienna,  ground  sliUe,  alwlfg.  mbUnud 
Uue  lead,  sutrilmed  white  lead,  and  sinc-lead. 
f  Includes  peaiis  valued  at  $864,600  In  1907. 
u  Included  under  unspecified. 

t>  Includes,  In  1907:  Nitrate  of  soda,  oarbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  alum  clays 
used  by  paper  manufacturers;  and  molybdenum,  nickel  and  cobalt,  tantalum,  titanium,  uranium, 
a.nd  vanadium,  valued  together  at  331.946.  In  1908:  Nitrate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  suluiate 
of  soda,  and  alum  clays  used  by  paper  manunoturers;  nickel  and  cobalt,  cadmium,  arsenic,  and 
bismuth,  valued  together  at  $189,28L 
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prodaeed  927,206  tons.  The  decline  in  the  pro* 
duetion  end  coneumption  of  iron  ore  in  1008 
WW  ^e  reeult  of  the  cutting  down  of  operations 
due  to  financial  conditions.  Clay  products  were 
prodiued  to  the  value  of  $1,606,710,  as  oomparcd 
with  $1,689,033  in  1007.  Other  important 
products  are  sand  and  mineral  waters.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  for 
the  year  1908  was  $4,524,022,  as  compared  with 
*  value  of  the  product  in  1907  of  $5,457,422. 

Aqucultcbb  ahd  Stock  IUisiho.  The 
aereage,  prodnction  and  value  of  the  principal 
farm  ennis  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to 
flgnrai  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
eAtare»  vere  aa  follows:  Corn,  58,812,000 
bushete,  valued  at  $28,818,000,  from  1,690,000 
acres;  spring  wheat,  94,080,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $00,317,000,  from  6,600,000  acres;  oats,  90,- 
288,000  bushels,  valued  at  $31,601,000,  from  2,- 
786,000  acres;  barley,  31,600,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $14,862,000,  from  1,390.000  acres;  rye,  2,280,- 
000  busheU,  valued  at  $1,368,000,  from  120,000 
acres;  flaxseed,  4,600,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$6,760,000,  from  460,000  acres;  poUtoes,  18,- 
400,000  InHbela,  valued  at  $6,440,000,  from 
160,000  acres;  bay,  1,622,000  tons,  valued  at 
$9,732,000,  from  927,000  acres.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  spring  wheat  Minnesota  stands  first 
among  the  States.  The  crop  in  1900  was  very 
largely  in  excess  of  that  of  1008,  which  was 
66,567,000  bushels.  The  Acreage,  however,  in- 
ereased  only  slightly.  The  corn  crop  in  1009 
was  also  larger  than  that  of  1908,  which  was 
46,886,000  bushels.  The  acreage  inoreased  from 
1^16,000  to  1,600,000  vres.  The  oat  crop  In- 
ereased  very  materially  in  1909  over  the  crop 
of  1908,  which  was  60,004,000  bushek.  As  In 
the  ease  of  corn  and  wheat,  however,  the  acreage 
increased  but  slightly.  In  the  production  of 
barley  Minnesota  stands  first  among  the  States, 
although  the  crop  of  1009  was  slightly  less  than 
that  o1  1908,  32,600,000  bushels.  The  acreage 
of  1900  was  slightly  increased.  A  small  quan- 
iity  of  beet  sugar  is  produced  in  the  State.  The 
farm  animals  on  January  1,  1910,  were  as  fol- 
lows i  Horses,  767,000;  mules,  9000}  dairy 
cows,  1,126,000;  other  cattle,  1.228,000;  sheep, 
482,000;  swine,  1,003,000.  The  wool  clipped  U 
1900  was  estimated  at  2,560,240  pounds. 

FiBHEBiEB.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908,  was  $101,050.  Of  these  the  most 
important  in  point  of  value  was  German  carp, 
of  which  1,132,400  pounds,  valued  at  $26,320, 
were  talwn.  Among  other  important  fish  taken 
were  buffalo,  664,300  pounds,  valued  at  $22,460; 
fresh  herring,  1,612,400  pounds,  valued  at  $20,- 
880;  salted  herring.  1,105,200  pounds,  valued  at 
$17,610.  Other  fish  taken  were  pike,  pickerel, 
sturgeon,  lake  trout  and  whiteflsh.  There  were 
807  independent  flshermen  engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries of  the  State,  with  127  wage-earning  fish- 
ermen employed.   There  were  four  vessels  en- 

SBged  in  the  flsberies  of  the  State,  valued  at 
12,814. 

EducatIov.  The  school  attendance  In  1009 
was  435,282.  There  were  1613  male  teachers 
and  13,146  female  teachers,  The  average  salary 
of  the  male  teachers  in  high  and  grammar 
schools  was  $107.66  and  of  female  teachers, 
$63.66.  The  total  expenditure  for  education 
during  the  year  was  $12,500,000. 

Finance.  According  to  a  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31, 
1009,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on 


August  1,  1908,  of  $2,968,282.  The  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1909,  were  $12,521,986  and 
the  expenditures  were  $12,717,018,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance m  the  treaniTT  on  July  31,  1009,  of  $E,- 
773,260.  The  chief  receipts  were  from  county 
treasurers,  from  State  institutions,  and  from 
railway  companies.  The  chief  disbursements 
were  for  education. 

Chabitibs  aitd  OOBBScnoNB.  Tlie  institutions 
under  State  control  include  the  Insane  Asylums 
of  the  State,  School  for  the  Blind,  School  for 
the  Feeble  Minded  and  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Paribsult,  State  Public  School  at  Owatoona, 
State  Trainlnff  School  at  Bed  Wing,  State  Be- 
formatory  at  St.  Cloud  and  State  Prison  at  Still- 
water. New  institutions  provided  for  in  1907 
and  now  occupied  are  detention  hospitals  at  the 
various  hospitals  for  the  insane,  a  hospital  for 
dangerous  and  criminal  insane  at  St.  Peter,  a 
hospital  farm  for  inebriates  and  a  hospital  for 
crippled  and  deformed  children  at  St.  Paul.  A 
law  passed  in  1907  provides  also  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  State  asents  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  after  tbeir  disenarge  from  hospitals. 

F«JTios  ARD  GomHHSiTT.  GovemoT  JdlB 
A.  Johnson  (q.  v.)  died  on  September  21  and 
was  aucoeeded  by  Lieutenant-Governor  A.  O. 
Eberhart,  thus  placing  the  State  under  a  Repub- 
lican eneutive  for  the  first  time  in  several  ysara. 

Governor  Johnson  was  inaugurated  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  and  in  his  annual  message  to  the  \egia- 
lature  be  advocated  State  regulation  of  public 
utilities  corporations,  euoh  as  electric  railwaya, 
telephones,  tel^^ph,  power  and  lighting  com- 
panies.  Be  declared  that  this  was  necessary  both 
for  the  puUic  good  and  In  the  interest  the 
stoiAiholders  the  corporations  concerned.  There 
is  no  queBti<Hi,  he  said,  but  that  a  public  utility 
law  like  that  of  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  progressive  States  win  be 
of  great  service  to  this  State  and  to  its  mu- 
nicipalities in  securing  efficient  service  and  just 
rates,  as  well  as  in  settling  disputes  and  griev- 
ances and  adding  to  the  security  and  attractive- 
ness of  investments  in  such  enterprises. 

On  February  4  the  levlBlntnre  d«e«ted  by  a 
vote  of  73  to  44  a  bill  for  county  local  option, 
thns  preventing  for  the  time  being  the  spread 
of  Prohibition  in  tlie  State  through  lenslative 
means.  The  only  progress  which  the  Prohibi- 
tionists have  been  able  to  make  in  the  State  in 
a  I^fllative  way  is  the  local  option  act  passed 
several  years  ago,  which  applies  only  to  cer- 
tain districts  and  towns.  On  March  10,  village 
elections  were  held  throughout  the  State  and 
the  result  showed  an  advantage  for  the  anti- 
saloon  movement.  Saloons  were  voted  out  In 
several  of  the  larger  towns.  On  April  10, 
Governor  Johnson  s^ed  the  Works  bill,  giving 
the  cities  in  the  State  the  right'  to  establiu 
the  commission  form  of  government.  The  bill 
passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature  with  prae- 
tically  no  opposition. 

It  wag  the  declared  intention  of  Governor 
Johnson  to  call  a  special  session  of  tiie  le^sla- 
ture  to  take  action  on  the  Income  tax,  which  was 
urged  by  President  Taft,  and  to  discuss  certain 
measures  decUred  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  The  call  for  the  special  session 
was  not  made,  however,  up  to  the  time  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnson's  death.  The  pure  food  law, 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  1908,  was  declared 
constitutional  by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  Feb- 
ruary 6.  A  bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment 
in  the  State  was  indefinitely  poetpwed  by  the 
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legiBlatnre  on  March  B.    Bee  Euoidbal  Si- 

fOBU. 

LioraLATioir.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
hy  the  legisUtnre  of  1900  are  those  given  be- 
low: A  measure  was  enacted  fixing  maximum 
freight  rates  and  a  number  of  acts  were  passed 
regulating  the  operation  of  railroadB.  The 
granting  of  liquor  licenses  was  restricted  to  one 
for  every  500  of  population.  The  sale  of  cigar- 
ettes in  the  State  was  prohibited.  A  law  was 
passed  prescribing  the  form  of  policy  for  ac- 
cident insurance.  Several  new  laws  relating  to 
labor  were  passed,  among  them  measures  requir* 
big  sanitary  plaees  for  work  and  regulating  the 
labor  of  women  and  children.  A  tax  was  levied, 
the  proceeds  of  which  was  used  to  acquire  land 
for  purposes  of  reforestation.  A  commission 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of  com- 
pulsory  iniuranoe  of  employees  against  accidents* 
etc 

OmCEKS :  Governor,  Adolph  0.  Gberhart, 
Bep.;  Lieutenant-Oovemor,  office  vacant;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Julius  A.  Sehmahl;  Auditor,  8. 
O.  Iverson;  Treasurer,  C.  C.  Dinehart,  Bep.;  At* 
tomey-Generalf  Geo.  T.  Simpson,  Bep.;  Adjutant 
General,  Fred  B.  Wood,  Dem.i  Superintendent 
of  Education,  C  O.  Scbnlts,  Bep.;  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  J.  M.  ^rtigan,  Dem. 

JuDiCiABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Charles  M.  Start,  Rep.;  Associate  Justices,  Cal- 
vin h.  Brown,  Rep.;  Edward  A.  Jaggard,  Rep.} 
Charles  L.  Lewis,  Rep.;  Thos.  D.  O'Srien,  Dem.; 
Clerk,  C.  A.  Pidgeon,  Rep. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1900  wfts  eomposed  of 
44  Bepublieans,  18  Demoerats  and  1  Populist  in 
the  Senate,  and  04  Republicans,  22  IJemocrats, 
and  3  Prohibitionists  in  the  House.  The  State 
representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found  in  the 
■ectioB  Oonpr«m  of  the  article  Ukitd  States. 

imnrXSOTA,  Unitebbitt  of.  An  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  founded  in  1860.  The  attendance  in 
1908-9  numbered  5066,  with  a  faculty  of  352. 
There  were  in  the  library  135,000  volumes.  Five 
members  of  the  faculty  resigned  during  the  year 
and  sixteen  were  added.  Provision  was  made  for 
evening,  extension  and  corres^ndence  courses 
and  the  work  was  in  operation  in  the  autumn  of 
1000.  The  University  is  supported  by  the  State, 
The  president  Is  Cyrus  Xorthrop,  LL.  D. 

HIBSIONABT  ASSOCIATION,  AuebicaK. 
A  society  founded  in  1846  which  carries  on  mis- 
sion work  under  the  anspices  of  the  Coognamr 
tlonal  denomination.  It  was  fbunded  with  the 
object  of  spreading  the  Gospel  wherever  there 
was  opportuni^.  Its  work  is  educational  and 
missionary,  with  especial  attention  to  industrial 
fa'aining  among  the  eight  different  classes  in- 
dued in  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
The  widest  field  of  the  society  is  in  the 
South.  It  includes  also  Porto  Rico,  the  Indian 
reservations  of  the  Nortiiwesl^  Alasica,  the  Orien- 
tals on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Hawaii.  In  the 
South  are  maintained  four  theological  semina* 
riei^  4  colleges,  28  secondary  Institutions,  12 
elementary  uastitutions  and  22  negro  schools. 
These  institutions  have  15,221  pupils,  with  670 
ofBcers  and  instructors.  The  larger  number  of 
the  schools  are  for  negroes.  At  the  head  of  the 
system  of  negro  schools  are  six  chartered  insti- 
tetions.  These  are:  Fisk  University  in  Tennes- 
see; Tallad^  CoUese  in  Alabama;  Tougaloo 
University  in  Missisuppi  and  Tillotson  College 
in  TteM.  Tliese  institutions  afford  opportunify 


for  the  higher  education  and  seek  to  train  lead- 
ers for  the  TKgro  raoe.  A  marked  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  year  1908-0  was  the  extuislon 
of  agricultural  instruction  and  a  more  adequate 
equipment  in  some  of  the  schools  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Industries.  The  society  has  one  school 
with  159  pupils  and  eight  instructors  in  Porto 
Rico.  In  that  Island  there  are  also  ten  churches, 
22  out-stations,  16  missionaries  and  evangelists 
and  501  church  members.  In  the  Northwest,  in- 
cluding Alaska,  are  21  churches,  24  stations  and 
ont^tations,  16  missionaries  and  evangelists 
and  501  church  members.  In  the  Northwest,  in- 
cluding Alaska,  are  21  churches,  24  stations  and 
out-stations,  1638  church  members  and  1187 
Sunday  school  scholars.  Indian  missions  are 
carried^  on  in  six  reservations,  and  a  normal 
school  is  maintained  at  Santee.  In  the  Oriental 
missions  in  California  there  are  ten  churches 
and  branch  churches,  7  ministers  and  mission- 
aries, and  621  church  members.  There  are  main- 
tained 21  mission  schools,  with  2100  pupils. 
The  total  receipts  ctf  the  society  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1009,  were  $447,003.43, 
.wttth  ezp^ditures  of  $400,537.95,  leaving  a 
credit  balance  of  $47,365.48.  In  addition,  there 
was  received  as  income  from  the  various  funds 
about  $100,000.  The  official  tn-gan  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  The  American  Mitaionary,  issued  In 
ten  monthly  numbers  during  the  year.  The  of- 
ficers are:  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  President; 
Rer.  Asher  Anderson,  Itecording  Secretary;  Bev. 
A  F.  BcMird,  D.  D.,  Honorary  Secretary  and  Edi- 
tor. The  centel  office  is  287  FourUi  Avenue^ 
New  York  City. 

UI8BI0NS,  PBOTBSTAirr  FtnsaiT.  The  year 
1900  was  remarkfllile  in  foreign  mistions  in  ser- 

'eral  particulars: 

First,  the  cause  of  missicois  as  an  enterprise 
has  gotten  a  better  grip  on  the  hearts  of  men 
of  aifairs  at  home.  As  illustrative  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  public  men  like  President  Taft 
have  taken  occasim  re^atedly  to  speak  out  their 
approval  of  missionaries  and  their  work.  The 
great  legacy  of  nearly  $10,000,000  left  by  Mr. 
John  8.  Kennedy,  of  which  amount  one-quarter 
is  for  the  work  abroad,  is  another  proof.  The 
great  Interdenominational  Laymen's  Missionarv 
Movement,  inaugurated  in  1006,  but  which  was 
brought  strikingly  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  during  1909,  Is  still  another  evi- 
dence. This  movement  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  genera]  committee  which  meets  twice  a 
year,  and  an  executive  committee  of  twenty- 
one  members  which  meets  once  a  month.  Its 
sole  purpose  is  to  awaken  the  men  of  the 
churches  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  fat 
the  evangelization  of  the  world  and  to  inspire 
them  to  much  larger  giving  to  this  work  through 
their  respective  boards  or  societies.  A  series 
of  laymen's  missionary  conventions  was  held  in 
the  winter  of  1909-10  in  75  of  the  leading  cities 
of  America,  which  were  remarkably  successful  In 
accomplishing  their  object.  These  conventions 
will  culminate  in  a  grand  national  rally  in  <3ii- 
eago  In  May. 

Second,  the  cause  of  missions  made  striking 
advances,  also,  during  1009  In  the  different  mis- 
sionary lands.  In  Japan,  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary  of  the  beginning  of  Christian  work  has  been 
celebrated  with  much  rejoicing,  not  only  by  the 
762  missionaries  of  all  denominations,  but  by 
the  native  church  of  80,000  members,  which 
stands  as  a  convincing  testimonj'  to  the  success 
of  the  work.   An  aggressive  evangelistic  move- 
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ment  on  the  part  of  the  Japaneso  churches  char-  relating  to  missiona  in  the  Proieatant  eoaatrica 

acterized  the  year.   In  Korea  the  marrelouB  in<  in  1909,  including  the  number  <ii  miauonariea 

gathering  continued  ai  the  Gospel  spread  like  from  the  different  countries,  the  omnmnnicanta 

a  wave  over  the  land,  making  it  impossible  tot  and  the  adherents  for  the  different  missions: 

StATISTICB  of  THK  PBOIUTAirT  MiMIOKUT    BOCIBniiS  or  THE  WOBLD  TOR  1900 


America   |ll,m.4(» 

Great  Britain    9,684.663 

Germany    1,809,964 

Other  countries    1,852,063 
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1,244,480 
1,900,078 
672,701 
1,179.402 


9,949 

10.649 
3.373 
6,219 


Totals  for  Cbrtstendom.|2i,624.07S    21,834   93.272      126,180   48,984    2,097,963    136,141   4,866,661  29,130 


the  misBionaries  properly  to  care  for  the  in< 
quirers  and  oonverta.  In  China  a  reTival  swept 
the  northern  and  central  Bections.  Moreover,  the 
almost  universal  deeire  for  education  baa 
crowded  the  misBion  schools  to  overflowing  and 
has  impelled  the  different  missionary  agencies 
to  join  forces  in  their  plans  for  schools  to  meet 
the  present  crisis.  In  India,  while  efforts  for 
the  upper  classes  have  not  abated,  attention  has 
been  turned  to  the  common  people,  the  low 
castes,  who  have  responded  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  and  the  missionaries  now  are  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  of  industrial  education 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  converts,  who  are 
poor  and  degraded  and  who  must  be  uplifted  and 
given  the  opportunity  of  self-support.  In  Persia 
and  Turkey  the  political  revolutions  have  re- 
sulted la  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  a  measure  of 
religious  liberty  which  have  given  a  new  outlook 
to  work  among  the  Mohammedans.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  surprise  of  all  has  come  frtnn 
Africa,  where  great  awakenings  are  reported 
among  the  natives.  In  both  the  western  and 
eastern  portions  of  Central  Africa  literally 
thousands  crowded  the  churches,  neocBsitating 
the  removal  of  the  walls  of  the  building  or  of 
holding  great  outdoor  services  in  order  to  afford 
the  masses  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  Gospel. 

Third,  another  significant  feature  of  the  year 
was  the  visits  of  prominent  IndividualB  to  mis- 
sion fields.  Ex-Presldent  Boosevelt,  before  set- 
ting out  for  East  Africa,  obtained  a  list  of  mb- 
aicm  stations  in  the  regions  through  which  he 
expected  to  travel.  He  visited  that  work  as  op- 
portunity afforded  and  is  writing  of  it  in  very 
warm  terms.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  has  made  a 
tour  of  the  mission  stations  in  the  principal 
countries  of  South  America,  including  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Aiventina,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru  and 
Colombia,  and  returned  aglow  with  the  need  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  work  which  he  saw. 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  after  a  similar  experi- 
ence in  Japan,  Korea  and  China,  came  back  not 
only  amazed  at  the  progress  of  the  last  decade, 
but  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  opportunity 
now  before  the  Church  in  each  of  those  coun- 
tries; while  Mr.  John  K.  Mott's  visit  to  Russia 
and  his  work  among  the  students  there  produced 
a  powerful  impression  upra  all  classes,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  as  nothing  short  of  an  epoch-mak- 
ing event.  Altogetlier,  no  year  in  the  history 
of  foreign  mission  work  has  been  crowned  with 
happier  results  than  the  year  1909. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Mi$»ionary 
Review  of  the  World,  gives  various  statistics 


IdSSISSIPPI.  One  of  the  South  Central 
Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  total  area 
is  46,665  square  miles.  Ita  population  in  1009. 
according  to  a  Federal  estinmie  made  tn  that 
year,  was  1,788,773. 

MiNERu  PBODUcnoN.  The  State  is  not  im- 
portant as  a  producer  of  minerals.  The  most 
impcniant  are  clay  products,  whish  in  1008  were 
valued  at  9828,730,  as  compared  witii  a  value  of 
$846,629  In  1007.  The  SUte  produced  in  1908, 
257,200  gallona  of  mineral  wanr  valued  at  $52.- 
780.  Other  mineral  products  are  coal  products, 
sand  and  gravel,  and  sand-lime  brick.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  for 
1908  was  9974,618,  as  compared  with  a  value 
of  the  products  in  1907  of  $1,024,302. 

AauciTLTCBB  A.ND  Stocs  RAisiNa  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1900,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows:  Corn,  40,745,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $33,003,000  from  2,810,000  acres; 
winter  wheat,  11,000  bushels,  valued  at  $13,000 
from  1000  acrea;  oats,  2,400,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $1,632,000  from  150,000  acres;  rye,  30,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $24,000  from  1000  acres; 
potatoes,  783,000  bushels,  valued  at  $744,000 
from  9000  acres;  hay,  122,000  tons,  valued  at 
$1,403,000  from  83,000  acres;  tobsjeeo,  50,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $13,000  from  100  acres.  In 
the  production  of  cotton,  Mississippi  ranked 
fourth  in  1909,  being  surpassed  only  by  Texas, 
Georgia  and  South  Csrolina.  The  estimated 
crop  for  the  year  was  1,020,000  bales.  The 
number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  has  re- 
mained practically  constant  since  1900.  The 
estimated  wool  clipped  in  1909  was  477,840 
pounds. 

FiBHEBRS.  The  value  of  tte  product  ot  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  tiie  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908,  was  $556,180.  Of  these  the  most 
important  in  point  of  value  was  oysters,  of 
which  1,067,600  bushels,  valued  at  $295,340, 
were  taken.  Next  in  Importance  were  shrimp, 
4,120,600  pounds,  valued  at  $80,540;  buffalo, 
1,603,900  pounds,  valued  at  $34,470;  catfish, 
502,100  pounds,  valued  at  $19,480;  menhaden, 
3,140,300,  valued  at  $3950;  mullet,  1,035,400 
pounds,  valued  at  $19,510.  Other  fish  taken  in 
considerable  quantities  were  Imss,  trout, 
crabs  and  paddle  fish.  There  were  980  indepen- 
dent fishermen  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
State,  and  1048  wage-earning  fi^ermen  em- 
ployed. There  were  203  vessels  enga^EOd  in  these 
fisheries,  valued  at  $316,845. 
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EDtTOATioir.  The  latest  repozi  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  available  is  for 
tite  biennium  1906-7.  In  the  latter  year  there 
were  4068  white  schools  and  2951  colored  Bchools. 
The  number  of  white  pupila  enrolled  was  174,- 
782,  and  colored,  248,095.  The  number  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  110,623  white  and 
137,536  colored.  The  total  number  of  white 
teachers  employed  was  5068,  and  colored,  2308. 
The  average  monthly  salary  of  white  teachers 
was  $39.60,  and  of  colored  teachers;  $20.52. 

Chabitieb  ahd  CoBBBcnoNB.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in- 
clude the  State  Charity  Hospital  at  Vicksburg, 
the  Confederate  Hospital  Annex  at  Vickshurg, 
the  Natchez  Hospital  at  Natchez,  the  Bastem 
Misaissippi  Insane  Asylum,  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution, and  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Founcs  AND  GoviSNMENT.  On  May  19  the 
Railroad  Commission  decided  by  unanimous 
vote  to  permit  the  railroad  passenger  rate  in 
the  State  to  remain  at  three  cents  a  mile.  On 
August  4,  fifteen  members  of  the  Miasiasipp! 
branch  of  the  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Retail 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  who  had  been 
found  guilty  by  the  State  courts  for  maintain- 
ing combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  each  pftid 
$800  fine  and  the  costs,  the  total  in  each  case 
amounting  to  about  $1200;  fifty-eight  other 
members  of  tiie  same  Inranch  who  had  been  found 
guilty  declined  to  make  settlement,  although 
thcgr  had  been  found  ^ilty  in  the  Sbite  courts, 
and  appealed  to  the  Federal  courts,  preferring 
this  action  to  a  settlement.  On  December  26, 
Senator  A.  J.  McLaurin  (q.  v.)  .  died  and 
Colonel  Joseph  Gordon,  a  Confederate  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  was  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor to  fill  the  vacancy  until  a  successor  to  Sena- 
tor McLaurin  could  be  chosen  by  the  l^slature. 
On  January  1,  State-wido  Prohibition  went  into 
operation.  See  Eueoiobai.  Betobh. 

0th  KB  Events.  Boll-weevil  ravages  in  the 
southwestern  counties  proved  far  more  disastrous 
than  was  expected.  An  extensive  migration  of 
negroes  followed  and  cotton  planting  will  be 
greatly  restricted  in  1910. 

On  June  11  a  etatue  of  Stephen  D.  Lee  was 
unveiled  at  Vicltsburg. 

Officebs:  Governor,  E.  F.  Noel;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Luther  Manship;  Secretary  of  State, 
J.  W.  Power;  Treasurer,  Geo.  R.  Edwards; 
Auditor,  E.  J.  Smith;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, J.  N.  Powers;  Attorney -General,  J.  B. 
Stirling;  Adjutant-General,  Arthur  Fridge; 
Land  Commissioner,  J.  L.  Gillespie;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  H.  E.  Blakeslee;  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  T.  M.  ^nry— all  Demo- 
crats. 

JuoiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
A.  H.  Whitfield;  Associate  Justices,  Robert  B. 
Mayea  and  Sidney  M.  Smith;  Clerk  of  the 
Court,  Geoi^  C.  Meyers — all  Democrats. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  wholly 
Democratic.  The  State  representatives  in  Con- 
gress will  be  found  in  the  section  Congress 
of  the  article  Unitkd  States. 

TWTffM'W*'*"     BZVEB    BBTDGE.  See 

Bbidqes. 

mSBOXJVL  One  of  the  Central  States  of 
the  United  States.  Its  area  is  69,430  square 
miles.  Its  population  in  1909,  according  to  a 
Federal  estimate  made  In  that  year,  was  3,401,- 
397. 

HimcBAL  Pboduction.   Missouri  is  one  of  the 


chief  States  producing  lead  and  Bine.  The  pro- 
duction of  lead  in  1908  was  123,458  tons,  which 
is  almoat  exactly  the  production  of  1907,  122,858 
tons.  The  production  of  zinc  in  1908  was  123,- 
666  short  tons,  valued  at  $11,623,670,  as  com- 
pared with  the  product  of  1907  of  141,824  short 
tons  valued  at  $16,735,232.  The  coal  production 
of  1908  was  3,317,315  short  tons,  with  a  spot 
value  of  $6,844,907,  This  was  a  decrease  of  680,- 
621  short  tons  in  quantity  from  the  product  of 

1907,  and  of  $1,095,802  in  vaim.  The  decrease 
was  caused  largely  by  the  increased  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  in  the  mid-continent  fields,  while  the  general 
busineas  depression  affected  the  output  to  some 
degree.  To  the  coal  production  in  the  State  for 
the  last  few  years  should  be  added  a  consider- 
able tonnage  credited  to  Kansas.  The  workings 
of  the  mines  at  Leavenworth  on  the  Missouri 
River  extend  under  that  river  into  Missouri 
territory,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  production 
of  Leavenworth  county,  Kansas,  is  in  fact  taken 
from  beds  underlying  Platte  county,  Missouri. 
This  amounts  to  probably  a  quarter  of  a  million 
tons.    In  spite  of  the  decreased  production  of 

1908,  there  was  a  larger  number  of  men  em- 
ployed during  the  year  than  in  1907.  The  total 
number  was  8088,  as  compared  with  8448  in  1007. 
Practically  all  tite  more  important  coal-mining 
operations  in  the  State  are  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  the  8-hour  dajy.  There  were  during  the 
year  ten  fatal  and  thirty-siz  non-fatal  accidents 
in  the  coal  mines  of  Missouri.  The  iron  ore 
production  in  1908  was  98,414  tons,  as  compared 
with  111,768  tons  in  1907.  The  value  <a  the 
product  in  1907  was  $218,182,  as  compared  with 
a  value  for  the  product  in  1907  of  $226,286. 
The  latter  figures,  however,  include  the  product 
of  Iowa.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
copper  mined.  The  State  has  important  prod- 
ucts of  clay.  These  amoiuited  in  1908  in  value 
to  $6,631,456,  as  compared  with  a  value  of 
$6,898,871  for  the  product  of  1907.  Among  other 
mineral  products  are  building  stone,  cement, 
lime-rock,  gravel,  glasa-sand,  mineral  waters, 
natural  gas,  petroleum,  sulphur  and  harytes. 
The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State 
in  1908  was  $41,499,835,  as  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  product  in  1907  of  $53,120,431. 

Agbiodltubb  A3n>  Stock  Raibinq.  The 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1000,  according  to 
figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  were  aa  follows:  Corn,  213,840,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $126,166,000  from  8,100,000 
acres;  winter  wheat,  28,562,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $29,969,000  from  1,943,000  acres;  oats,  18,- 
630,000  bushels,  valued  at  $8,011,000  from  690,- 
000  acres;  barley,  60,000  bushels,  valued  at  $34,- 
000  from  2000  acres;  rye,  225,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $184,000  from  15,000  acres;  buck- 
wheat, 42,000  bushels,  valued  at  $37,000  from 
2000  acres;  flaxseed,  202,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$232,000  from  26,000  acres;  potatoes,  7,480,000 
buahels,  valued  at  $6,012,000  from  88.000  acres; 
hay,  3,719,000  tons,  valued  at  $30,868,000  from 
2,755,000;  tobacco,  4,425,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$575,250  from  5000  acres.  In  the  production 
of  corn  Missouri  is  surpassed  only  by  Illinois 
and  Iowa.  The  crop  in  1909  was  slightly 
larger  than  that  of  1908,  which  was  203,634,000 
bushels,  while  the  acreage  increased  from  7,* 
642,000  to  8,100,000  acres.  The  wheat  crop  of 
1909  was  also  slightly  larger  than  that  of  1908, 
which  was  22,260,000  bushels.   The  acreagej 
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however,  ■lightly  decreased  in  1000.  The  oat 
crop  increased  from  13,510,000  busheb  in  1908 
to  18,030,000  bushels  in  1900.  The  ncreage  de- 
creased hj  10,000  acres.  The  potato  erop 
showed  an  increase  of  nearly  1,000,000  bnsbela, 
the  product  of  1908  having  been  6^00,000 
bushels.  The  number  of  farm  animals  in  the 
State  on  January  1,  1910,  were  as  follows : 
Horses,  1,005,000;  mulea,  344,000;  dairy  cows, 
925,000;  other  cattle,  2,165,000;  sheep.  957,000; 
swine,  2.714,000.  The  State  ranks  second  in  the 
number  of  mnleH,  fourth  In  the  number  of  iwtne, 
and  fifth  in  the  number  of  neat  cattle.  The 
wool  clipped  in  1009  was  estimated  at  B,12S,680 
pounds.  The  cotton  crop  of  1909-10  wai  esti- 
mated at  4»,000  bales. 

Education.  The  school  enrollment  for  the 
year  ending  June  SO,  1008,  was  701,820,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  487,366.  The 
number  of  male  teachers  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1900,  was  4831,  and  of  female  teachers, 
13,208,  or  a  total  of  18,129.  The  average  monthly 
■alaiy  of  men  teachers  was  961.26,  antfof  women 
teachers,  $53.19,  or  a  general  average  of  956.S7. 
There  has  been  a  great  educational  awakening 
in  the  State  in  the  last  few  years.  The  last 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  law  providing  for 
efScient  county  school  superrislon  in  each 
county.  The  law  has  a  number  of  very  excellent 
features,  and  as  a  result  the  schools  of  the 
State  have  taken  on  new  life.  There  are  county 
Hhool  raperintendenti  in  each  of  the  114 
counttes,  and  all  were  engaged  in  1909  in  visit- 
Ing  the  schools.  In  pressing  a  plan  of  better 
organizing  the  schools,  the  grading  of  rural 
schools,  the  graduation  of  pupils  from  the  eighth 
grade  into  the  high  schools,  etc. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
showed  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  January  1, 
1908,  of  $947,149.  The  receipU  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  December  31,  1908,  were  $7,703,604, 
and  the  disbursements  were  $7,247,106,  leaving 
a  balance  on  December  31,  1908,  of  $1,403,648. 
The  chief  receipts  are  fnm  taxei,  and  the 
chief  expenditures  are  for  eduetition.  Tlie  State 
debt  on  December  31»  1008,  amounted  to  $4,- 
398,839. 

Chabities  and  CoBBEcnoNS.  The  institutions 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  are  aa  follows: 
School  for  the  Blind  at  St.  Louis;  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Fulton;  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium 
at  Mt  Vernon;  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Higginsville ;  Federal  Soldiers*  Home  at  St 
Jiaroes ;  five  Insane  HoBpitals ;  the  Feehle- 
Minded  and  Epileptic  Colony  at  Marshall;  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls  at  Chilicothe;  Training 
School  for  Boys  at  Booneville ;  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  JefferBon  City,  and  county  alms- 
housea,  hospitals,  State  prisona,  and  county 
jailfl.  Juvenile  courts  are  also  maintained 
xinder  the  direction  of  the  Board  at  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City.  The  total  number  of  persons 
under  tlie  care  of  the  State  on  January  1,  1909, 
was  8777,  of  whom  6800  were  in  tlic  charitable 
and  2008  in  the  prnal  institutions.  Of  this 
number  4324  were  in  the  four  State  Insane 
asylums,  while  in  the  St.  Louis  City  Insane 
Asylum  there  were  647  inmates.  On  the  same 
date  there  were  32B5  paupers,  509  feeble-minded. 
338  epileptics,  95  blind,  290  sick  or  crippled  and 
140  paralytics. 

Politics  and  Go^nsNkfBNT.  On  January  7, 
Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk  sent  his  last  mestiage 
to  the  legislature.   In  this  he  reviewed  his  ad- 


ministration's achievements,  and  dwelt  upon 
ballot  reform  and  regulation  of  the  Houor  traffic 
He  recommended  diaf ranch  iaement  of  men  who 
failed  to  vote,  measures  empowering  wards  ai 
large  eities  to  exclude  saloons,  and  measures  per- 
mitting counties  to  vote  as  a  whole  to  exclude 
saloons,  and  to  prohibit  breweries  and  distill- 
eries from  owning  an  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  saloons  or  mortgages  on  saloons.  Governor 
Hadley,  who  was  chosen  Governor  in  the  election 
of  November,  1008,  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
waa  inaugurated  on  February  6.  The  emtest 
for  Lieutenant-Governor  between  Jacob  F.  Gme- 
lieh,  Republican,  and  William  R.  Painter, 
Democrat  was  so  close  tliat  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  the  election  into  the  Assembly.  The  As- 
sembly in  joint  session  on  February  1  declared, 
after  tlie  report  of  the  recount  committee,  pre- 
viously appointed,  that  Gmelich  had  received 
346,642  votes,  as  against  346,465  votes  for 
Painter.  On  January  20,  William  Jones  Stone 
was  reelected  Senator,  aa  a  result  of  the  primary 
election  in  November,  1908.  In  January  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  verdict 
of  the  State  courts  against  the  Waters-Pieree 
Oil  Co.,  the -Republic  Oil  Co.,  of  New  York,  uid 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  Indiana.  For  an  ac- 
count of  developments  In  regard  to  the  State 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  see  the  article  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co. 

On  March  8,  Judge  McPherson,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  handed  down  a  decision 
which  annulled  the  raflw^  rate  laws  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  1007.  These  laws  established 
a  passenger  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile,  in  additicn 
to  certain  deflnite  freight  rates.  The  railroads 
at  once  secured  a  coiirt  order,  temporarily  pre- 
venting the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  there- 
after agreeing  not  to  obstruct  the  law  until  it 
waa  fairly  tried.  Following  a  test  of  several 
months  a  case  waa  brought  to  trial,  and  eighteen 
railway  linea  operating  in  the  State  appeared 
against  the  law.  The  railroads  protested  that 
the  law  deprived  them  of  adequate  returns  on 
the  inveatment,  while  the  State  took  the  ground 
that  the  law  did  not  interfere  with  legitimate 
profits.  Judge  McPheraon  ruled  that  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  showed  without  question  that 
the  rates  fixed  by  the  law  on  trafiic  in  the  State 
did  not  allow  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  tliat  traffic.  The  State  on 
July  28  appealed  the  railway  rate  cases  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  (See  Railwatb.) 
On  August  24,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
declared  against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  ao-callcd  Miasouri  River  nta 
case,  and  made  permanent  the  injuncticm  against 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaaion,  son^t  by 
certain  Western  railroads.  The  railroads  in  the 
Missouri  River  rate  caae  sought  to  have  the 
Tnterstate  Commerce  Commission  enjoined  per- 
manently from  enforcing  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission  made  on  June  24,  1008,  relating  to  joint 
rates  from  the  .Atlantic  Scalxinrd  to  the  Misaouri 
River  cities.  Tliis  order  sought  to  create  *^  V*" 
torn  of  through  ratca  from  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board to  the  Missouri  River,  that  were  a  reduc- 
tion from  the  sums  of  the  total  rates.  This, 
according  to  the  Western  railroads,  threw  the 
burden  upon  them.    See  Railboadb. 

In  the  election  held  on  April  6  in  St.  Louis, 
Fretlerick  H.  Kreismann.  Republican,  defeated 
William  P.  Woerner,  Democrat,  for  mayor  by 
about  10,000  majority.  The  entire  Republican 
ticket  was  elected  by  safe  majorities. 
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The  legislature  passed  many  stringent  laws 
during  this  session,  some  of.  which  are  noted 
Ix-low.  Among  these  was  the  anti-cigarette  bill, 
which  was  signed  by  Governor  Hadley  on  June 
8.  This  prohibits  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  In 
public  places  by  persons  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  18  years.  Certain  of  these  laws  went 
into  effect  on  August  15,  and  bb  a  result  a 
crutade  against  all  games  of  chance  in  cigar 
stores  was  begun  in  St.  Louis,  and  also  the 
enforcement  of  stringent  measures  against 
liquor  sellers.  On  November  4,  the  long  and 
memorable  blue-law  crusade  in  Kansas  City,  in- 
stituted in  1908  by  William  H.  Wallace,  then 
Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court,  against  alle^d 
violations  of  the  so-called  Sunday  laws,  which 
bad  resulted  in  more  than  10,000  indictments  by 
the  grand  jury  against  Kansas  City  theatre 
mamigers,  actors  and  theatre  employees,  em- 
ployees of  pool  and  billiard  halls,  came  to  an  end 
when  Virgil  Conkling,  prosecuting  attorney,  en- 
tered a  nolle  prosequi  in  more  than  4000  cases. 

On  December  16,  the  attempt  of  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  Company  of  Kansas  City 
to  obtain  a  42-year  franchise  was  defeated  at 
the  polls  by  a  majority  of  7091  votes.  This  was 
the  first  election  ever  held  in  Kansas  City  under 
the  referendum  law.  The  Metropolitan  Street 
Ridlway  Company  was  controlled  by  the  Armour 
interests  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
•breets  in  Kansas  City,  and  still  has  a  franchise 
with  sixteen  years  to  run.  The  Street  Railway 
Company  proposed  to  extend  this  to  forty-two 
years,  and  in  return  offered  six  tickets  for  a 

Juarter,  sold  on  the  cars,  and  twenty-flve  tickets 
or  a  dollar,  sold  in  twenty-five  urug  stores  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
The  opposition  to  the  framihise  was  headed  by 
the  City  Clubs'  Committee  of  100,  backed  t^^ 
the  Kansas  City  Star.  It  was  contended  hy  the 
opponents  of  the  extension  that  sixteen  years 
was  too  far  ahead  for  the  city  to  vote  a 
franchise,  and  especially  one  for  so  long  a 
period.  It  was  asserted  also  by  leading  attor- 
neys for  both  political  parties  that  the  franchise 
was  so  worded  that  the  Metropolitan  Co.  could 
not  be  forced  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
ordinance.  The  vote  was  the  largest  ever  cast 
in  the  history  of  the  State  in  comparison  with 
the  registration.  This  registration  was  reduced 
as  the  law  did  not  allow  a  new  registration,  and 
14,000  citizens  out  of  a  registration  of  60,000 
were  disfranchised.    See  Electobai.  Repobu. 

Lexiislatidn.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  190S  are  those  noted  below; 
An  act  was  passed  providing  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  permitting  the  use  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum  in  legislation.  Meas- 
ures were  enacted  providing  for  a  bureau  of 
dairying,  and  for  extension  courses  in  agricul- 
ture, under  the  direction  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity. Columbus  Day,  October  12,  ints  made  a 
le^  holiday.  Measures  were  passed,  providing 
that  railroad  employees  are  to  be  paid  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  each  month  after  the  month 
in  which  the  sprviocs  are  rendered.  Judicial 
courts  are  proviclcd  far  nil  counties  having  a 
population  of  over  50,000.  Divorce  advertise- 
ments are  prohibited.  A  pure  fond  law  was 
adopted,  and  a  comprehensive  law  for  collecting 
and  preserving  vital  statistics  was  enacted. 
Inn-keepers  are  regulated  for  purposes  of  sani- 
tation. Kfany  important  amendments  were  made 
to  the  laws  relating  to  education. 
OrFlctaS:    Governor,   Herbert    S.  Hadley; 


Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  F.  Gmelich;  Secretary 
of  State,  Cornelius  Roach;  Auditor,  John  P. 
Gordon;  Treasurer,  James  Cowgill;  Attorney- 
General,  Alexander  Major;  Superintendent  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Howard  Gass;  Adjutant-General,  F. 
M.  Kumbold;  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
Frank  Blake— all  Democrats  except  Hadley, 
Omelieh,  Rnmbold  and  Blake. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Jnstic^ 
Leroy  B.  Valliant;  Associate  Justleea,  Ifenry 
Lamm,  Walter  W.  Graves,  James  B.  Gantt,  A. 
M.  Woodson,  Govon  D.  Burgess,  James  D.  Fox; 
Clerk,  John  R.  Green — all  Democrats  except 
Lamm. 

The  State  IiCgislature  of  1009  was  composed 
of  23  Democrats  and  11  Repuhlicans  in  the 
Senate,  and  00  Democrats  and  73  Republicans 
in  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Congreu 
of  the  article  United  Staixs. 

MITCHELL,  Hbxbt.  An  American  en* 
graver,  died  August  1,  1009.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York  City  in  1838.  At  the  age  of  ten  be 
l)egan  to  learn  engraving.  At  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  engraved  a  medal  for  the  Maine  State 
Fair,  and  a  year  later  he  engraved  the  greater 
part  of  the  national  medal  for  Commodore  Perry. 
In  the  same  year  he  made  all  the  seals  for  the 
Hawaiian  government.  He  designed,  also,  the 
medal  for  the  Centennial  Exposition.  In  1868 
he  became  official  engraver  of  dies  for  the 
stamped  envelopes  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  he  continued  to  hold  this  office  until 
bis  death.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  de- 
signers of  ooats-of-arms  in  the  world. 

H0DBBNZ81L  See  Boicah  Catholio 
Chubch. 

HOBJSSKA,  Hblika.  a  Polish-Anwrican 
actress,  died  April  8,  1009.  She  was  bom  in 
Cra(K>w,  Poland,  in  1844.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Helen  Opid,  and  she  married,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  Gustav  Modrzezewski.  This  name,  on 
her  coming  to  America,  she  simplified  to  Mod- 
jeska.  Mme.  Modjeska  had  made  her  repu- 
tation as  the  greatest  actress  in  her  native 
country  before  she  came  to  the  United  States. 
She  was  also  conspicuous  in  the  political  move- 
ments against  Russia  in  Poland,  and  In  1876 
she,  With  a  company  of  compatriots,  which  hi- 
cluded  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  later  the  famous 
novelist,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  colony  in  California. 
Mme.  Modjeska  had,  following  the  death  of  her 
husband,  become,  in  1808,  the  wife  of  Count 
Charles  de  Bozenta  Chlapowski,  one  of  the  fore- 
most opp<»ieDts  of  Russian  rule  in  Poland. 
The  scheme  of  colonization  failed,  and  Mme. 
Modjeska  was  compelled  to  retum  to  the  stage. 
She  knew  no  En^ish,  and  she  was  unknown  as 
an  actress,  but  through  the  aid  of  John  McCul- 
lougfa  she  secured  an  engagement  in  San  Fran* 
Cisco  in  1877.  She  acted  for  a  season  in  that 
city,  and  then  went  to  New  York,  where  at 
first  her  audiences  received  her  with  small 
favor,  but  later  became  enthusiastic.  In  1879 
she  returned  to  Poland  and  acted  with  her  com- 
patriots for  a  year,  and  in  1880  she  went  to 
I«ndon  where  she  was  warmly  received.  From 
this  time  her  fame  as  a  tragedienne  grew  con- 
stantly,  and  she  became  the  most  eminent  actress 
on  the  American  stage.  Her  versatility  was  re- 
markable. She  acted  in  practically  the  whole 
repertoire  of  Shakespearian  plays,  and  was 
especially  notable  as  Rosalind  and  Lady  Mae- 
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beth.  Great  parte,  too,  were  Catnille  and  Mary 
Stuart.  Sbe  appeared  with  great  success,  also, 
in  modern  plays.  Although  Mme.  Modjaaka 
nerer  learned  to  speak  English  proftciently,  so 
great  was  her  dramatic  power  that,  even  in 
plays  in  that  language,  her  audiences  rarely 
felt  the  lack.  In  sbe  went  again  to  Poland, 
but  she  was  refused  permission  to  act  because 
of  a  speech  made  by  her  at  the  Woman's  Con- 
gress at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  In  1005 
Mme.  Modjeska  resolved  to  retire  from  the  stage, 
although  still  In  the  fullness  of  her  power*. 
She  was  given  a  testimonial  at  the  Jfotropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  City  on  May  2  of 
that  year.  E.  C.  Stedman  read  an  address  and 
Richud  Watson  Gilder  a  poem  on  that  occa* 
■ion.  After  sereral  performances  in  other  cities, 
she  retired  to  her  farm,  near  Loa  Angeles,  Cat 
At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  at  vork  on 
a  volume  of  memoirs. 

KOHAMKED  V.    (Turkish  f<>rm,  Hehiccd.) 

Twenty-ninth  Sultan  of  Turkey,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid  II. 
on  April  27,  1909.  His  name  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Sultanate  was  Mohammed  Rechad, 
and  he  is  the  brother  of  Abdul  Hamid.  He 
was  bom  on  Norcmber  8,  1844.  In  IB76,  when 
Abdul  Hamid  ascended  the  throne  as  successor 
to  Murad  V.,  his  brother,  who  had  been  de- 
clared insane,  Mohammed  Rechad  was  placed  by 
the  former  in  a  detached  pavilion  of  the 
Yildiz  Kiosk,  and  there  he  was  kept,  a  -virtual 
prisoner,  for  over  thirty  years.  As  his  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world  was  practically 
cut  off  during  this  period,  naturally  but  little 
was  known  of  his  personal  characteristics  when 
he  was  made  Sultan  by  the  Young  Turks.  It 
waa  known,  however,  that  while  lie  was  not 
notably  strong  in  intellectual  attributes,  he  was 
more  Uberal  in  his  political  views  than  Abdul 
Hamid.  He  is  supposed  to  have  kept  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and  to 
have  sympathized,  to  some  degree,  at  least,  with 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Young  Turks.  Sea 
Abdul  Hauid;  Tubkkt. 

HONP,  LuDWio.  A  German  chemist,  died 
December  11,  1909.  He  was  born  at  Caasel, 
Germany,  in  1839,  and  attended  the  Folytechnie 
School  in  his  native  town.  From  there  he  went 
to  study  chemistry  at  Marburg,  and  under 
Robert  Bunsen  at  Heidelberg.  His  first  contri- 
bution to  indusb-ial  chemistry  waa  the  method 
for  recovering  sulphur  which  was  lost  as  cal- 
cium sulphide  in  the  black  ash  waste  of  the 
Leblane  soda  process.  In  1832  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  obtained  a  post  in  large  chemical 
works,  where  he  worked  out  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  his  patent.  He  returned  to  the  Con- 
tinent two  years  later  and  erected  an  alkali 
manufactory  on  the  Leblane  system  at  Utrecht. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1867,  and  thence* 
forth  made  it  his  permanent  home.  In  1872  he 
introduced  into  England  the  process,  invented 
by  Ernest  Solvay,  of  utilizing  a  reaction 
whereby,  without  the  intervention  of  sulphur 
in  any  form,  carbonate  of  soda  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  brine  saturated 
with  gaseous  a.mmonia.  In  1873  he  entered  into 
partnprship  with  Sir  John  Brunner  in  the 
manufacture  of  alkali  under  this  process.  As 
a  result  of  his  invention,  the  process  was  made 
practicaL  Among  other  problems  which  he 
solved,  was  that  of  recovering  the  chlorine  lost 
in  the  form  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  in  1896, 


as  a  result  of  his  improvements,  he  rendned 
the  ammonia  process  an  effective  competitor 
with  the  Lebhuw  proeess  in  the  produetion  td 
bleaching  powder.  He  Invented  a  system  of 
producing  power-gas,  which  is  known  by  his 
name.  Dr.  Mond  made  many  other  successful 
and  useful  inventions  in  chemistry.  He  became 
wealthy  and  waa  a  munificent  benefactor  of 
scientific  research.  He  was  a  collector  of  pic- 
tures, and  his  gallery  of  old  Italian  masters 
came  to  be  one  of  the  moat  important  of  the 
newer  collections  in  England. 

MONSON,  Sir  Edmuhd  John.  A  British 
diplomatist,  died  October  29,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  1834,  the  third  son  of  the  sixth  Baron 
Monson.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Ox- 
ford. In  1858  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College,  and  ten  years  later  waa  ai^ 
pointed  examiner  in  modern  languages  for  the 
Taylorian  scholarships.  He  be^an  bis  diplo- 
matic career  in  1666,  when  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  British  Legation  in  Paris.  In  18S8  he 
was  sent  to  Florence,  then  Paris  and  in  the  same 
year  he  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  T-yons 
when  the  latter  was  appointed  British  Minister 
to  Washington.  During  the  Civil  War  he  saw 
much  of  Ftesident  Lincoln  and  beeame  friendly 
with  him.  On  his  return  to  England  he  left 
the  diplomatic  service  and  attempted  unsuceesa- 
fully  to  enter  Parliament.  For  a  short  time  he 
wrote  for  weekly  publications,  and  waa  then 
appointed  to  the  Consular  corps,  and  was  sent 
as  Consul  to  the  Azores.  After  three  years  of 
aervice  there  he  was  made  Consnl-General  to 
Hungary,  and  during  the  Turkish  War  of  1876-8, 
he  was  sent  to  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro. 
Following  this  he  was  Minister-Resident  in 
Uruguay  until  1884,  when  he  waa  appcunted 
Minuter  Plenipotentiary  to  Argentina  and 
Paraguay.  He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to 
Copenhagen  as  Minister,  and  was  transferred  to 
Athens  in  1888.  While  at  Copenhagen  he  acted 
as  arbitrator  in  the  Butterneld  claim,  which 
arose  from  the  detention  of  two  American  ships 
at  St.  Thomas,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
contraband  of  war  for  Venezuela.  He  served 
for  a  short  period  as  Minister  to  Belgium,  and 
was  then  promoted  to  Ambassador  to  Austria, 
and  in  1896  succeeded  Lord  Dufferin  aa  Am- 
bassador to  France.  He  was  British  represen- 
tative in  France  in  the  Fashoda  troubles,  and 
the  speech  which  he  made  at  that  time  creatnl 
much  indignation  in  France.  His  action  in  the 
controversy,  however,  did  much  to  maintain 
peace.  He  was  retired  in  1904,  when  he  waa 
given  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
He  became  Privy  Councillor  in  1903,  and  was 
created  a  baronet  in  190S. 

UONSTIEBS-UKitIM  VILLE,  Mast  Gwen- 
DOLiN  (Caldwell)  ,  Marquise  des.  An  American 
philanthropist,  died  October  B,  1809.  She  was 
bom  in  Kentucky,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Shakespeare  Caldwell,  who  made  a 
large  fortune  building  gas  works.  She  wms  edu- 
cated at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Man- 
hattanville,  N.  Y.  Her  father  was  originally  a 
Protestant,  and  had  been  converted  to  Roman 
Catholicism  by  Archbishop  Spalding.  He  left 
his  fortune  to  his  two  daughters,  intrusting  it 
to  the  care  of  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Peoria,  111. 
About  1889  Mary  Caldwell  attracted  public 
notice  by  her  engagement  to  Prince  Murat. 
grandson  of  the  King  of  Naples.  The  engage- 
ment was  broken  because  she  refused  to  settle 
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on  him  half  her  fortune.  She  donated  $300,000  $6,464,000  from  300,000  acres;  barley,  1.900,000 
to  found  a  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  bushels,  valued  at  $1,197,000  from  60,000  acres; 
giving  88  acres  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  the  rye,  68,000  buehels,  valued  at  $44,000  from  2000 
city  and  erecting  three  of  the  university's  larg*  acres;  potatoes,  4,600,000  bushels,  valued  at  $2,- 
est  buildings.  In  1806  she  was  married  in  205,000  from  25,000  acres;  hay,  905,000  tons, 
Paris  to  the  Marquis  des  MonstierB-Herinville,  valued  at  $9,050,000  from  556,000  acres;  flaz- 
by  Bishop  Spalding.  The  marriage  vas  un-  seed,  120,000  bushels,  valued  at  $192,000  fr<Hn 
happy,  and  she  separated  from  her  husband  after  10,000  acres.  Xhs  wheat  crop  showed  an  in* 
her  health  bad  broken  down.  In  1904  she  re-  crease  in  1009  over  lOOS.  the  production  in  that 
nounced  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  pub-  year  having  been  3J03,O0O  bushels.  The  oat 
lished  a  sensational  statement  about  her  deci-  crop  in  1009  was  considerably  larger  than  that 
Bion.  The  Pope  in  special  audience  endeavored  of  1908,  which  was  10,566,000  bushels,  while  the 
to  persuade  her  to  reconsider  this  decision,  but  acrea^  increased  from  254,000  to  300,000.  The 
in  vain.  Before  her  death  she  became  paralyzed  potato  crop  in  1909  was  nearly  double  that  of 
below  the  waist,  and  partially  blind  and  deaf.      1908,  which  was  2,760,000  buabels,  while  the 

XOKTAITA.  One  of  the  Northwestern  Di-  acreage  increased  from  20,000  to  26,000  acres, 
vision  of  the  United  States.  Its  area  is  146,-  ^he  hay  crop  of  1909  was  slightly  smaUer  than 
572  square  miles.   The  population  in  1909,  ac-  ™*  ""^^^^         1,050,000  tons.  The 

cording  to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year,  ac^'eage  in  flaxseed  increased  from  9000  to 
was  S%,695.  10,000  acres,  while  the  product  increased  from 

MlHBAL  Pboductioit.  The  aggregate  value  104.000  *<>  120,000  bushels.  The  improvements 
of  the  mineral  products  in  the  State  in  1908  carried  on  in  the  State  by  the  United  States 
was  $46,803,841,  which  was  a  marked  decrease  Reclamation  Service  in  recent  years  has  result«d 
from  the  value  of  the  product  of  1807,  $60,663,-  IB  P"^'  improvement  in  agricultural  conditions. 
511,  and  this  in  turn  was  a  considerable  decline  ™  number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  on 
from  the  value  of  1906,  which  was  $74,126,567.  Jw»»»ry  I,  1010  was  as  follows:  Horses,  819,- 
The  most  marked  decrease  was  in  the  value  of  OOO;  milch  cows,  80,000;  other  cattle,  842,000; 
the  product  of  copper,  which  greatly  increased,  6»747.000j  swine,  76,000.  The  increase  in 

however,  in  the  quantity  mined.   The  oompara-  "^8®  1^00,  and 

tive  figures  are  as  follows:    1908,  262,603,661  "l**??  al*'  increased  materially, 

pounds,  valued  at  $33^30,481;  1907,  224,263,-  gi^^ng  the  State  second  rank  in  the  production 
789  pounds,  valued  at  $44,852,768.    Montana  °'  number  of  sheep.   The  wool  clipped 

ranks  first  among  the  States  in  the  value  and  m  1909  was  31,818,240  pounds, 
amount  of  copper  produced.    The  silver  mined      Education.   The  report  of  the  Superintendent 
in   1908  also  showed  considerable  decrease  in  °*  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1908  showed 
both  quantity  and  value,  the  respective  figures  *  population  in  1907  of  78,269,  of  whom 

being  as  follows:    1906,  10,366,200  fine  ounces,  were  Uiys  uid  86,374  were  girls.  The 

valued  at  $6^89,500;  1907,  11,129,600  fine  whole  number  enrolled  during  the  year  was  60,. 
ounces,  valued  at  $7,345,600.  Gold  was  pro-  '*1^'  The  average  daily  attendance  was  34,699. 
duced  to  the  amount  of  152,866  fine  onnoes,  ^™  increase  in  the  number  of  chil- 

valued  at  $3,160,000,  as  compared  with  167,987  °'  school  age  and  in  the  enrollment,  but 

fine  ounces,  valued  at  $3,479,600  in  1007.  The  *  decrease  m  the  average  daily  attendance, 
product  of  coal  shared  in  the  decrease  shown  There  is  serious  need  of  an  amendment  to  the 
by  other  minerals.  The  product  in  1908  was  compulsory  school  law,  so  that  the  two  and  a 
1,920,100  short  tons,  valued  at  $3,771,248,  as  half  mile  limit  shall  not  be  a  subterfuge  for 
compared  with  2,016,857  short  tons,  valued  at  allowing  children  to  remain  away  from  school. 
$3,907,082  in  1907.  Lead  decreased  in  value  The  raral  school  problem  is  the  most  difllcult  in 
from  $216,710  in  1907  to  $194,880  in  1908.  *"*  educational  administration  of  the  State. 
Zino  was  produced  in  1908  to  the  value  of  $84,-  ■«»  of  146,000  square  miles  there  are 

800.   No  Kino  was  produced  in  1907.   The  other  m^ooI  districts.   The  disbursements  for 

mineral  producta  of  the  State  aro  ineonsid-  education  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1907, 
erable.    They  include  clay  producta,  lime,  pre-  amounted  to  $2,396,122. 

clous  stones,  and  tungsten.  Finance.   The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 

The  production  of  gold  in  .909  was  estimated  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  November  30,  1907, 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  174,123  fine  and  1908  showed  a  balance  on  band  December 
ounces,  with  a  value  of  $3,699,400.  The  silver  1,  1B06,  of  $840,941.  The  leceipta  for  1907-8 
production  was  12,000,000  fine  ounces,  valued  were  $6,343,012,  while  the  disbursementa  for 
at  $6,241,900.  This  is  an  increase  of  1,848,800  1907  were  $3,087,106  and  for  1908  $2,691,790, 
fine  ounces  over  the  production  of  1908.  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  November  30,  1008, 

The  production  of  copper  showed  a  large  in-  of  $564,118.  The  chief  receipta  were  from  the 
crease  in  1909  and  the  State  again  took  first  general  fund,  school  income  and  from  the  per- 
rank,  a  place  lost  to  Arizona  in  1907.  The  manent  school  fund.  The  chief  expenditures 
production  of  1909  nearly  equaled  the  State's  were  on  account  of  the  general  fund,  perma- 
previous  record  output  of  314,750,000  pounds  nent  school  fund,  school  income  fund,  and  the 
made  in  1905.  School  of  Mines  permanent  fund. 

Aqbicultubb  and  Stock  Raising.  The  Politics  and  Govebnmbnt.  Following  the 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  principal  example  «f  the  California.  Le«slature,  there  was 
farm  crops  in  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  introduced  into  the  Montana  Xegislature  on  Feb- 
fiffures  of  tiie  United  States  Department  of  Ag^  ruary  16  a  bill  providing  for  the  segregation  of 
riculture,  were  as  follows:  Corn,  176,000  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  children  in  the  public 
bushels,  valued  at  $160,000  from  6000  acres;  schools  of  the  State,  and  another  bill  was  in- 
winter  wheat,  6,012,000  bushels,  valued  at  $5,-  troduced  which  provided  that  hereafter  no  alien 
230,000  from  185,000  acres;  spring  wheat,  4,-  should  own  or  be  in  possession  of  realty  in  the 
762,000  bushels,  valued  at  $4,134,0(W  from  166,-  State.  By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  aliens  must 
000  acres;  oats,  16,390,000  bushels,  valued  at  dispose  ol  their  holdings  before  the  expiration 
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of  ftn  yean,  under  penalfy  cff  ita  ule  nnder  jn-  Snperintendent  of  EduntiMi,  W.  £.  Humoii, 
dicial  proeeedingB,  the  amount  realized  to  be  at  Republican. 

the  disposal  of  tbe  owner  or  aaeignee  after  one  Judiciabt.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  JuBtiee, 
year.  If  uncalled  for  within  that  time  the  funds  Theodore  Brantley,  Republican;  Justices,  Henry 
so  derived  may  revert  to  the  school  fund.  This  C.  Smith,  Republican;  William  L.  Holloway, 
was  practically  the  same  ^ measure  as  that  in-  Republican;  Clerk,  John  T.  Athey,  Republican, 
troduced  into  the  California  Legislature.  The  The  State  Legislature  of  1900  was  composed 
bills  failed  of  passage.  On  February  16  an  in-  of  17  Republicans  and  10  Democrats  in  tbe 
termarriage  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly.  Benate,  and  33  Republicans  and  38  Democrats 
As  noted  below,  measures  were  passed  remoTing  in  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
judicial  elections  from  partisan  polities.  On  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Contra* 
February  16  m  bill  prohibiting  race  track  gam*  of  tlie  article  United  SXATEa 
blinj;  in  the  State  passed  the  l^slature.  On  BCONTBHSOBO.  A  hereditary  eonstitu- 
April  6  a  decree  was  issued  in  favor  of  the  gov-  tional  monarchy,  oonstitnting  one  of  tbe  Bal- 
ernment  in  the  equity  suit  between  the  United  gtatge  (oonstitntion  granted  December  19, 
States  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com-  1905).  Area,  3488  square  miles;  population 
fany,  the  Rocky  Ford  Coal  Company  and  the  (diminished  by  emigration),  225,000  (Roman 
Northwestern  Improvement  Company.  This  suit  Catholics  14,000;  Mussulmans,  13,000,  the  re- 
was  institutwj  on  July  13,  1908,  to  cancel  the  mainder  Orthodox  Slavs).  Capital,  Cettinje, 
patents  issued  for  1120  acres  of  coal  land.  The  population  (1907)  6000,  exclusive  of  a  perma- 
Northern  I^ifle  Railroad  Company  held  title  nent  garrison  of  600.  The  Montenegrins  belong 
to  this  land  in  the  Mount  Rainier  National  to  the  Servian  branch  of  the  Slav  race.  Eklu- 
Park,  created  by  Act  of  March  2,  1898.  Section  cation  is  free  and  compulsory.  The  Greek 
3  of  the  act  provided  that  the  Northern  Fttcifle  Orthodox  is  the  prevailing  religion.  A  large 
RailrtMid  might  _  deed  to  the  government  ^  any  portion  of  the  country  is  uncuitivable.  Some 
lands  held  by  it  within  either  this  National  small  crops  are  grown  for  home  consumption. 
Park  or  the  Pacific  Forest  Reserve  and  select  in  and  cattle  are  raised  in  large  numbers  (esti- 
lieu  thereof  an  equal  quantity  of  non-mineral  mate  of  live-gtock,  60,000  cattle,  500,000  sheep 
lands.  Pursuant  to  this  provision  the  Railroad  and  goats,  3000  horses  and  8000  swine).  To- 
Company  selected  the  IIBO  acres  of  land  in  con-  bacoo  (manufacture,  sale,  and  export,)  is  a  gov- 
troversy  and  received  the  patents  therefor.  At  ernment  monopoly.  Coarse  woolens  are  manu- 
the  time  of  meh  selections  these  lands  were  factured.  The  imports  and  export*  in  1007  were 
classified  as  non-mineral  lands.  It  developed  valued  at  £261,000  and  £66,000  respectively, 
later,  however,  that  they  were  valuable  ooal  against  £240,000  and  £81,000  in  1906.  Thefirst 
lands.  This  suit  was  instituted  to  cancel  the  railway  (Antivari  to  Lake  Scutari)  was  opened 
railroad's  patent  for  the  lands  on  the  ground  in  December,  1908;  length,  11  miles.  There  are 
that  they  were  valuable  ooal  lands,  their  value  excellent  highways.  Length  of  telegraph  lines, 
being  alleged  to  he  more  than  $100,000,000,  See  528  miles.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  were 
Electobal  Rkfobm.  estimated    (1907)   at  2,980,000  and  2,888.893 

Othbb  GvEifTS.  On  March  30,  the  last  spike  Austrian  kroner  respectively.  The  public  debt 
in  the  new  trauMontinental  railway,  the  Chi-  is  stated  at  £70,000.  The  Austrian  govemmnit 
cago,  Milwaukee  and  Pnget  Sound,  was  driven  contributes  annually  20,000  kroner  to  cover 
at  Missoula.  The  total  length  of  the  new  road  part  of  the  postal  expenditure,  and  RubsIa 
is  2436  miles.  (See  RaiLBoans.)  A  severe  h\iz-  gives  £40,000  towards  the  military,  educational, 
sard  occurred  in  the  State  on  January  11  and  and  hospital  expenditure.  The  army  is  on  a 
caused  much  suffering.  The  railroads  found  it  militia  basis.  The  reigning  sovereign  is  Prince 
difiicult  to  move  coal  to  northern  points  in  the  Nicholas  I.,  born  October  7  (September  26), 
State,  where  the  thermometer  stood,  in  some  1841;  married,  November  8,  1860,  to  Milena  P^ 
places,  at  over  60  Agrees  below  wro.  The  trovna  Vucotich,  daughter  of  Senator  Peter 
strike  of  the  railway  switchmen  which  broke  Vucotich.  The  heir  apparent  is  Prince  Danilo 
out  in  November  was  severely  felt  in  the  State,  Alexander,  born  June  29,  1871.  The  members 
especially  in  tbe  large  smelter  works  at  Butts  of  the  Naticmal  Assembly  (Skupshtlna)  are 
and  Anaconda,  which  for  r  time  were  obliged  to  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Prime  Minister, 
shut  down.  See  Stbiees,  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M. 

Lbqiblation.  Among  the  measures  enacted  hy  Tomanovich. 
the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  noted  below:  Abmt,  The  army  is  a  militia  in  which  ever^ 
A  measure  passed  providing  for  non-partisan  ju-  sound  Montenegrin  is  liable  for  service  from  his 
dicial  nominations.  Lincoln's  birthday  and  Co-  18th  to  his  60th  year.  There  are  maintained 
lumbus  day  were  made  legal  holidays  in  the  two  battalions  of  infantry  in  which  400  recruits 
State.  A  measure  was  passed  forbidding  re-  receive  Instruction  for  four-  months,  two  field 
bating  and  discrimination  by  life  Insurance  com-  and  mountain  batteries  where  100  men  receive 
panics,  and  measures  were  taken  against  tuber-  instruction  for  six  months,  and  likeirise  a  simi- 
culosis  and  other  communicable  diseases.  Oper*  lar  engineer  organization  with  the  same  period 
ators  of  coal  mines  are  made  liable  to  employees  of  instruction.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  the 
in  case  of  utter  disability,  regardless  of  the  militia  receive  military  training  and  the  num* 
question  of  negligence.  Measures  were  passed  her  of  men  who  have  received  military  instruc- 
prohibiting  to  some  extently  trusts  and  monop-  tion  has  been  estimated  at  36,000  in  infantry 
oUes.  and  1200  artillery.   On  a  war  basis  there  would 

OiTlCEBa;  Governor,  Edwin  L.  Norris,  Demo-  he  formed  12  brigades,  including  11  brigades  of 
crat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  R.  Allen,  infantry  with  58  battalions  and  1  artillery  bri- 
Republican;  Secretary  of  State,  A.  N.  Yoder,  gade  with  12  batteries,  the  total  strength  being 
Republican;  Treasurer,  Elmer  E.  Esselstyn,  Re-  estimated  between  60,000  and  60,000.  The  ar- 
publiean;  Auditor,  H.  R.  Cunningham,  Republl-  tillery  is  provided  with  48  mountain  gnns, 
can;  Attorney-General.  A.  J.  Galen,  Republican;  36  field  guns,  44  siege  guns,  and  20  maiehine 
Adjutant-General,  Philip  Greenan,  Democratt  guns. 
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The  chief  qnestion  affecting  Montenegro  which 
arose  out  of  the  Balkan  crisis  of  1008,  was  the 
status  of  Antivari.  Montenegro  desired  the  re- 
peal of  Article  29  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and 
negotiationB  carried  on  with  tiie  Powers  to 
that  end  during  1009  resulted  in  a  satisfactory 
adjustment.  See  Balkan  Question. 

MONTSIUUEIAT.  A  presidency  of  Uie  Lee- 
ward Islands  (q.  T.).  Area,  32  square  miles; 
population  (1901)  12,210.  Chief  town,  Ply- 
mouth, 1461  inhabitants.  There  are  1000  acres 
tinder  lime  trees;  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  ooeai^ 
papain,  arrowroot  and  lime-juice  are  the  chief 
products.     Preserves,   jams,  pickles,  etc.,  are 

Jut  up  for  export.  Imports  and  exports  in 
908-9  wcr«  £40,132  and  £46,304  (Sea-Island 
cotton  £13,325)  respectively,  against  £32,756 
and  £35,183  in  1007-8.  Revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, 1007-8,  £10,233  and  £8016;  1908-0,  £10.- 
950  and  £9926.  Public  debt  (1009),  £11,100. 
Comndssioner  and  Treasurer  (1900),  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel B.  DavldBon-Houtton. 

KOOB,  Sir  Sazp H  Denhak  Rathent.  An 
English  public  official,  died  September  14,  1900. 
He  was  mim  in  1860  and  was  educated  privately. 
He  served  as  district  inspector  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  from  1881  to  1889.  In  1802 
he  was  .appointed  deputy  commissioner  and 
vice-consul  in  the  Oil  Rivers  (Niger  Coast) 
Protectorate  and  adjoining  native  territory. 
From  1S92  to  1895  he  was  acting  commissioner 
and  consul-general  and  from  1896  to  1000  he 
was  eommissioner  and  oonsul-general  of  the 
Ni^r  Coast  Protectorate.  In  1900  he  was  ap- 
pointed high  eommisgioner  of  Southern  Nigeria 
and  held  this  position  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

IfOBAlT,  John  B.    An  American  lawyer  and 

gublic  ofScial,  died  February  6,  I90D.  He  was 
orn  In  1860  and  graduated  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity. He  practiced  law  in  Boston  until  1906, 
when  after  a  sensational  canvass  he  was  elected 
district  attorney  of  Suffold  county  (Boston) 
on  a  ''reform*'  ticket.  His  attempts  to  en- 
force the  sossalled  "blue-laws"  af^inst  liquor 
selling  In  Boston  made  a  remarkable  sensation, 
and  Moran  was,  for  a  time,  almost  a  national 
figure.  He  was  nominated  for  Governor  by  tlie 
Prohibitionists,  the  Independence  League  and  the 
Democratic  parties  in  1006,  but  failed  of  election 
by  27,000  votes.  His  exertions  in  this  campaign 
were  the  indirect  cause  of  his  death. 

UOBAVIANS,  called  also  the  United 
Bbethben  (Unitaa  Fratrum)  and  the  Mobaviak 
CstTBOH.  An  evangelical  denomination  which  had 
its  bwinning  Sn  Bohemia  and  Iforavia,  among 
the  followers  of  John  Huss.  It  was  established 
in  America  in  1735  in  Georgia,  where  a  colony 
of  Moravians  had  settled,  but  Ave  years  after- 
ward removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  built 
the  towns  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth.  The  Mo- 
ravians had  at  the  beginning  of  1909  a  total 
number  of  17,951  communicants,  of  whom  the 
American  Moravian  Church  North  included  13,- 
932,  and  the  American  Moravian  Church  SDutfa, 
4019.  There  were  122  churches  and  141  min- 
isters. In  the  Northern  Province  there  are  40 
missionary  societies  with  a  membership  of  3984. 
In  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  church  tnere  were 
at  the  beginning  of  1909,  14,379  scholars,  and 
1529  officers  and  teachers.  Funds  were  main- 
tained for  retired  ministers  and  widows  of  min- 
isters.  The  church  sustains  missions  in  Africa, 
Alaska,  Asia,  Australia,  Labrador.  Nicaragua, 
South  America,  West  Indies  and  Bohemia.  A 


Home  for  Lepers  is  supported  in  Jerusalem. 
Among  the  educational  institutions  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Moravians  are  the  Moravian 
College  and  Theological  Seminary  at  Bethlehem; 
the  Moravian  Parochial  Scliool  for  Boys,  the 
Moravian  Seminary  for  Girls,  both  at  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania;  Linden  Hall  Seminary  for  Girls 
at  Lititz,  Pennsylvania;  an  Academy  for  Girls 
at  Salem,  North  Carolina ;  and  the  Nazareth 
Hall  for  Boys  at  N-azareth,  Pennsylvania.  The 
English  oQicial  organ  of  the  Church  is  The  Mo- 
ravian, and  the  German  official  organ  is  Der 
Brueder  Botschafter.  The  Provincial  Synod  of 
the  American  Moravian  Chuurcb  North  was  held 
at  Lititz,  Penneylvania,  in  September,  1008. 
The  next  j^nod  of  this  branch  will  be  held  In 
1013.  The  Cfeneral  Synod  of  the  Church  through- 
out the  world  was  held  at  Hermhu^  Saxony, 
Qermany,  in  June,  1909. 

MOBVUX,  WmiAic  RiOHABD.  An  Bnrildi 
scholar,  died  November  0.  1900.   He  was  bom 

about  1830  and  was  educated  at  Oriel  Coll^, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  a  first  class 
in  classics  in  1855,  and  in  1889  became  reader 
in  Russian  and  other  Slavonic  languages.  He 
was  raised  by  decree  of  the  University  to  the 
rank  of  professor  in  1900,  and  was  appointed 
curator  of  the  Taylor  Institute.  His  Impor- 
tant works  on  Slavonic  literature,  language  and 
history  include  grammars  of  Polish,  1884*,  Ser- 
vian, 1887;  Russian,  1889;  Czech,  1898,  and 
Slavonic  Literature,  1883;  Story  of  Russia, 
1891;  Btory  of  Poland,  1893;  and  a  History  of 
Russia  from  the  Birth  of  Peter  the  Great  to 
VteftolM  //.,  1002. 

KOBOAKSTEBN,  LtNA  (Baueb).  A  Ger- 
man social  reformer,  died  December,  1909.  She 
was  born  at  Breslau  in  1830,  the  daughter  of 
a  merchant  of  that  city.  After  a  course  In 
the  common  schools  at  Breslau  and  study  at 
home,  she  became  the  wife  of  Theodor  Morgan- 
stem,  a  physician.  She  early  took  an  interest 
in  sociological  problems  and  formed  a  league 
to  aid  the  poor  school  children  ci  Brealan  when 
she  was  but  ei^^teen  years  old.  Shortly  after 
her  marriage  she  formed  a  league  to  improve 
the  condition  of  wQrkingmen,  and  at  this  time 
founded  also  the  Berlin  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, of  which  she  afterwards  became  the  presi- 
dent. The  domestic  distress  that  followed  the 
war  of  1866  led  her  to  found  the  Berlin  Pub- 
lic Kitchens,  which  proved  to  be  the  most 
notable  of  her  economic  achievements.  These 
kitchens,  which  aimed  to  provide  food  for  the 
poor,  wore  immediately  patronized  by  thou- 
sands, and  they  still  continue  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  many  of  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  Berlin  are  enabled  to  live.  The  plan  of 
these  kitchens  was  followed  out  in  other  large 
German  cities.  After  three  years  spent  Tn 
charge  of  these  kitchens  she  founded  the  so- 
ciety for  the  protection  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. She  also  brought  into  existence  an  acad- 
emy for  the  InBtmetlon  of  young  women  who 
wished  to  leam  tiie  useful  arts,  the  Berlin 
Workingwomen's  Union  and  the  Berlin  House- 
keepers' Union.  The  great  rise  in  the  price 
of  food  following  the  Franco-German  War  re- 
sulted in  the  founding  of  the  last  named  so- 
ciety, which  is  still  active  and  issues  a  maga- 
zine devoted  to  its  interests.  In  addition  to 
her  work  as  a  reformer  in  economic  matters, 
Frau  Mornnstern  was  the  author  of  many 
popular  ohudren's  stories.   She  wrote  also  vari- 
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ous  books  connected  with  her  philanthropic  en-  and  the  field  artillery  have  about  ten  batteries 

terprises.    She  first  awakened  in  the  inhabi-  of  modern  European  Held   (Schneider),  moun- 

tanta  of  Berlin  in  her  generation  a  desire  to  tain    (Knipp)    and   machine    (Maxim)  guns, 

improve  by  economic  aid  the  condition  of  the  European    instructors,    mostly    French,  have 

less  fortunate.  been  employed,  but  they  have  brought  little 

UO&OGGO.    An  independent  Hohanunedsn  militair  efficiency  to  the  army.    The  militia 

empire  in  northwestern  Africa.    The  area  is  was  composed  of  from  25,000  to  100,000  men, 

estimated  at  234,000  square  miles;  the  popula-  and  was  estimated  of  greater  nine  than  the 

tion  at  about  8,000,000.    A  more  recent  esti-  regular  army. 

mate  of  the  population,  however,  is  between  Government,  etc.  Morocco  is  an  absolute 
4,340,000  and  4,680,000,  the  principal  details  monarchy,  with  the  Sultan  nominally  supreme 
being:  Coast  region,  Tangier  to  Magador,  in  matters  both  civil  and  religious.  His  real 
2,200,000;  Atlas-Riff  region,  1,500,000;  Mul-  power,  however,  depends  largely  upon  circum- 
aya  Valley,  200,000;  Wad  Draa,  100,000  to  stance  and  his  own  character.  The  Sultan 
2S0,000i  Wad  Zix  (with  Tafllet),  120,000  to  in  IQOO  was  MuIai-Abd-el-HaBd,  who  dethroned 
200,000.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Berbers,  his  brother,  Mulai-Abd-el-Acis.  He  was  pro- 
Bedouin  and  Mued  Arabs  and  Tuareg*,  and  claimed  Sultan  at  Morocco  City,  August  25, 
belong  to  the  Malekite  sect  of  the  Sunnite  1907;  at  Fez,  January  4,  1908,  and  at  Tan- 
Mohammedans.  The  Christian  population  gier,  August  23,  1908,  ai^  was  recognized  by 
amounts  to  only  a  few  thousands,  almost  en-  the  Powers  January  5,  1909.  The  annual 
tirely  in  Tangier  or  other  coast  towns.  Three  customs  revenue  is  estimated  at  about  92,000,- 
cities  are  recognized  as  capitals  of  Morocco:  ooo.  Further  revenue  accrues  from  internal 
Fez,  with  an  estimated  population  of  140,000;  taxes,  which  are  often  simply  extortion,  and 
Morocco,  50,000;  Mequinez,  25,000.  The  prin-  from  monopolies.  The  public  debt  includes 
cipal  port  is  Tangier,  with  about  55,000  in-  French  loans  aggregating  about  66,000,000 
habitants  (10,000  foreign).  Other  towns,  all  francs.  The  Sultan  has  about  3000  infantry 
on  the  coast,  are:  Rabat,  35.100  (100  foreign] ;  and  a  guard  of  2000  to  3000  negro  cavalry. 
Casablanca,  33,000  (  8000  foreign);  Mogador,  There  is  also  a  sort  of  mounted  police,  num- 
30,800  (800  foreign);  Tetuan,  20,300  (300  for-  bering  perhaps  8000  or  10,000  men,  and  a  few 
eign);  Mazagan,  16,400  (400  foreign).  unorganized  tiatteries  of  artillery,  with  about 
INDUSTBIES  AND  CoMHEBCE.  The  principal  SOO  men.  In  addition,  there  can  be  mobilised 
industries  are  agriculture  and  live-stock  rais-  for  active  service  about  40,000  irregulars,  foot 
ing.  The  mineral  resources  are  undeveloped,  and  horse.  See  forcing  paragraphu 
There  is  «  limited  manufacture  of  carpets  and 

slippers.  The  principal  crops  include  cereals,  HibtoiT. 
pulse,  esparto,  hemp  and  fruit.  As  complete  Thb  TaxscR  OccuPATioir.  Early  in  the 
records  of  the  foreign  commerce  are  not  kept,  year  the  situation  in  Morocco  was'  changed 
only  estimates,  based  on  various  data  and  by  the  recall  of  General  d'Amade  and  the 
approximating  more  or  less  to  accuracy,  can  partial  evacuation  of  Casablanca.  The  French 
be  made.  For  1908  the  total  import  value  did  not  feel  warranted  in  the  complete 
was  placed  at  about  $12,305,000,  and  export  withdrawal  of  their  troops,  as  the  police  or- 
value  $10,376,000.  The  share  of  Great  Britain  ganization  was  not  complete  and  there  was 
was  stated  at  $4,998,000  for  imports  and  no  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  order  in 
$3,198,000  for  exports;  France  and  Algeria,  the  country.  To  withdraw  the  entire  army 
$4,397,000  and  $1,904,000,  respectively;  Oer-  of  occupation  might  result  in  the  return  of 
many,  $367,000  and  $1,603,000.  The  principal  conditions  which  France  had  made  such  heavy 
articles  of  import  include  rice,  woolens,  cot-  sacrifices  to  remove.  Formal  violation  of  the 
tons,  silks,  tea,  wines  and  spirits,  sugar,  can-  act  of  Algeciras  through  the  intervention  of 
dies  and  metal  wares.  The  principal  articles  France  in  Morocco  had  now  been  going  on 
of  export,  in  1907,  are  stated  as  follows:  Bar-  for  more  than  a  year  with  the  tacit  consent 
ley,  $2,150,000;  hides  and  skins,  $966,000;  eggs,  of  the  European  Powers,  and  it  was  unlikely 
$828,000;  wheat.  $801,500;  almonds,  $491,500;  that  they  would  protest  if  France  continued 
beef  cattle,  $469,000.  Morocco  has  no  railway,  to  maintain  a  partial  military  occupation.  Gen- 
AxHT.  The  regular  army  is  composed  of  eral  d'Amade  was  received  in  France  with 
approximately  25,000  men,  recruited  from  the  enthusiasm  and  decorated  with  the  military 
various  tribes,  and  composed  of  those  between  medal,  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  won 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  who  have  not  by  an  officer.  He  was  plainly  the  hero  of 
purchased  exemption,  and  for  whom  substi-  the  war,  and  was  contrasted  in  the  public 
tutes  are  not  provided  by  the  tribes.  Each  press  with  his  predecessor,  General  Drude, 
tribe  furnishes  one  "  Tabor,"  which  should  be  whose  dilatory  tactics  won  for  him  the  nick- 
composed  normally  of  600  men,  and  is  named  name  of  "  Drudua  Cunetator,"  Early  in  May 
after  the  tribe.  The  most  of  the  Tabor  of  the  French  Minister,  M.  Regnault,  was  sent  on 
the  standing  army  are  infantrymen  only,  but  a  mission  to  Fez  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
some  contain  mounted  men  and  other  foot  ar-  to  an  understanding  with  Mulai  Hafid.  All 
tillery,  the  latter  being  a  privileged  class  and  difficulties  with  Germany  were  appftrently  re- 
numbering between  800  and  900,  distributed  at  moved  by  a  definite  settlement  between  the 
the  capitals  and  sea  coast  towns.  The  field  two  Powers  in  regard  to  Morocco  which  was 
artillery  numbers  about  4000  cannoneers  or-  signed  on  February  9.  (See  France, _par«- 
ganizcd  into  two  Tabors  of  extraordinary  graphs  on  Biatory.)  The  award  of  the  Hague 
strength,  and  composed  mainly  of  the  Mucha-  Tribunal  in  the  affair  of  the  Caaablan» 
zina,  the  national  military  police.  There  are  deserters  was  rendered  on  May  22.  This 
forty  Talwrs  of  infantry,  each  divided  into  blamed  the  German  Consulate  for  exceeding  its 
five  divisions.  There  is  little  organization  in  jurisdiction  in  trying  to  protect  the  German  de- 
the  army  and  it  is  far  from  being  a  homog-  serters,  but  disapproved  the  action  of  tiie 
enous  whole.    The  rifle  is  the  Martini-Henry,  French  in  not  respecting  the  de  faeto  proteo- 
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tion  by  tbe  Consulate  as  far  as  possible,  for  that  he  ond  his  followers  had  been  taken  to 
threatening  the  Consul  with  a  revolver  and  Fez,  where  special  reflnementa  of  torture  were 
for  maltreating  the  Moroccan  soldiers  of  the  devised  by  the  Sultan  himself.  Meanwhile 
Consulate.  There  was  a  tendency  in  the  press  there  had  been  many  complaints  of  the  Sul- 
at  first  to  applaud  tbe  energy  and  ability  of  tan'e  arbitrary  and  despotic  governznent.  Many 
Mnlai  Haild,  who  was  said  to  be  progressive  of  the  people  were  thought  to  be  not  unwilling 
and  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Europeans,  to  see  him  defeated.  There  were  signs  of  dis- 
but  as  time  went  on  these  opinions  gradually  affection  among  tbe  troops  owing  to  his  failure 
changed.  The  Moroccan  mission  under  El  to  pay  them,  and  the  European  instructors 
Mokri  for  arranging  terms  with  France  and  in  the  army  were  not  paid.  Reports  of  the 
also,  it  was  said,  for  the  placing  of  a  loan  Sultan's  cruelty  were  frequent  and  were  the 
was  received  by  the  Frencti  government  on  subject  of  complaints  by  the  Europeans.  He 
May  26.  These  negotiations,  however,  were  was  reported  to  be  at  odds  with  his  Viziers, 
prolonged  throughout  Uie  y^ar,  and  greatly  who,  however,  aftorwards  were  reconciled  with 
tried  the  patience  of  tiie  French  authoritieB.  him.  Tbe  Europeans  also  complained  of  the 
The  points  at  issue  were  still  unsettled  in  Snltan'a  delay  111  carrying  out  Article  60  of 
November.  In  that  month  the  French  Foreign  the  Ai^^iras  act,  which  permitted  tbe  purchase 
Ministor,  M.  Pichon,  declared  that  France  must  of  lands  by  Europeans.  The  Sultan's  excuse 
Insist  that  some  satisfactory  arrangement  be  for  this  was  the  primitive  condition  of  the 
made  and  that  the  negotiations  h^  already  country's  institutions  and  the  danger  of  pro- 
gone  on  too  long.  (See  Fkance,  paragraphs  oeeding  rapidly  in  making  this  change.  Apart 
on  Hiaiory.)  At  the  same  time  the  dilatory  from  the  grounds  of  protest  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  Sultan  had  in  a  nearly  equal  preceding  paragraph,  the  Europeans  were  es- 
degree  tried  the  patience  of  Germany,  which  pecially  disturbed  by  the  frequent  reports  of 
finally  presented  what  amounted  to  an  ulti-  cruelty.  The  torturing  at  tbe  prisoners  of 
matum,  demanding  payment  of  German  ered-  Bu  Kuuara  caused  a  protest  from  tbe  British 
itors.  Great  Britain  refused  the  Ha^usen's  Consul  at  Fez  and  the  French  Consul  at  Tan- 
proposal  of  a  Moroccan  mission,  and  the  tone  gier  in  August  and  the  Sultan  was  formally 
of  the  dispatches  from  Spain  was  very  severe,  requested  by  the  latter  to  observe  the  laws 
There  was  evidence  tint  the  Powers  were  In  of  humanity.  The  consular  body  at  Fez  via- 
complete  accord  in  insisting  upon  their  de-  ited  Mulai  Hafid  on  September  11  and  pro- 
mands  against  Morocco.  The  French  demands  sented  a  collective  noto  against  the  cruelty 
were  for  tbe  reimbursement  of  their  military  practiced  on  El  Rhogi's  followers.  The  Sultan 
expenses  in  the  Shawia  and  on  the  Algerian  replied  to  the  effect  that  he  had  supposed 
frontier  and  reparation  for  offenses  against  tluit  he  was  inflicting  mild  punishments  in 
the  lives  and  proper^  of  French  citizens,  depriving  prisoners  of  their  limbs  rather  than 
France  refused  to  encuate  the  Shawia  and  of  their  lives,  that  the  country  was  half  civil- 
Casablanca  until  her  demands  were  met.  At  ized  and  could  not  use  European  methods, 
the  end  of  April  it  was  announced  that  the  but  that  he  hoped  tbe  occasion  for  punishment 
French  force  In  the  Shawia  region  was  to  be  would  not  arise  again.  The  pretender,  who 
cut  down  to  3000  men.  .  was  at  first  said  to  have  been  executed,  was 
Thb  Sultan's  Domestio  Foes.  During  the  afterwards  reported  to  be  still  alive,  but  con- 
year  Sultan  Hafid  was  repeatedly  engaged  in  fined  in  a  cage.  Fighting  was  reported  on 
conflicts  with  tbe  tribesmen.  Raisuli  was  appar-  August  12  between  Raisuli  and  the  Benadirs 
ently  placated,  having  been  appointed  governor  with  ocmsiderable  losses  on  each  side.  Hie 
of  some  twelve  tribes  in  the  north.  Bn  Hamara,  British  mission  was  received  by  the  Sultan 
the  pretender,  was  tbe  chief  cause  of  trouble,  on  April  17.  Meanwhile  tbe  Spanish  Minister 
and  his  eampaigns  were  at  first  attended  with  had  entered  Fez  on  March  8.  The  Southern 
some  suooess.  was  reported  to  be  encamped  Kaids  acknowledged  the  Sultan's  authority  and 
near  Fez  early  in  March.  On  April  21  Mulai  were  received  by  him  in  Fez  on  May  16. 
Hafid's  troops  were  defeated  by  Berbers  and  Spain's  Moboccan  Campaign.  The  most  im- 
left  a  number  of  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  portant  feature  of  the  year  was  the  war  of 
enemy.  A  little  later  two  strong  divisions  Spain  against  the  Riff  tribes  in  the  r^on 
of  the  Sultan's  troops  were  sent  against  the  of  Melilla.  This  part  of  the  country  was 
Beni  Mtir  tribesmen,  and  by  the  close  of  May,  under  tbe  protection  of  El  Roghi.  Early  in 
after  some  sharp  flj^ting,  succeeded  in  gain-  1908  certain  Spanish  mining  companies  bad 
ing  possession  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  begun  work  about  fifteen  miles  from  Melilla, 
tribesmen.  At  that  time  the  latter  sent  a  but  in  October  of  that  year  the  tribesmen 
deputation  to  the  Sultan,  who  pardoned  tlw  revolted  and  raided  the  mines,  which  shut  down, 
tribe.  On  March  7  the  Sultan's  troops  de-  Spanish  military  posts  were  established  at  two 
feated  one  of  the  Berber  tribes,  the  Ait  Yuss'i,  points  in  that  region,  and,  order  being  appar- 
killing  and  capturing  many  of  them  and  de-  ently  restored,  the  mines  resumed  worlc  at 
stroying  several  villages.  Shereef  Kittani,  a  the  beginning  of  June,  1000.  The  Moors  at- 
deseendant  of  the  former  dynasty,  showed  tecked  the  mines  and  killed  a  number  of  the 
signs  of  disaffection  and  was  thrown  into  workmen.  The  Spaniards  retaliated  by  a  counter 
prison.  According  to  the  confessions  of  a  atteck,  in  which  tbey  chased  the  enemy  for 
numW  of  bis  followers,  all  had  been  made  a  considerable  distance  and  inflicted  a  heavy 
ready  for  his  proclamation  as  Sultan.  As  a  loss,  losing  on  their  own  side  a  small  num* 
result  of  his  treatment  in  prison  he  died  on  ber.  Reinforcements  were  sent  from  Spain. 
May  4.  On  June  IS  the  Sulten's  troops  were  In  July  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Spaniards  was 
defeated  by  Bu  H<amara  about  eight  miles  from  made  and  a  considerable  number  were  killed. 
Fez,  and  the  latter  was  said  to  be  ravaging  At  that  time  the  Moors  outnumbered  the  Span- 
the  country  in  the  vicinity.  In  August,  how-  iarde,  but  measures  were  taken  in  Spain  for 
ever,  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Bu  Hamara  rapid  reinforcement.  In  a  battle  at  Melilla 
was  definitely  announced,  and  it  was  reported  on  July  23,  in  which  it  was  estimated  that 
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16,000  or  16,000  MooTB  were  engaged,  the  division  of  the  French  army  to  HelUla  to 
Spaniards  BulTered  heavily,  losing  300  Icllled,  honor  the  Spanish  soldiery  who  had  fallen 
imsluding  many  ofDcers.  The  Moors  having  in  tuittle  and  by  the  restoration  to  the  Span- 
destroyed  part  of  the  railway,  two  Spanish  iards  of  property  which  had  fallen  into  the 
columns  were  sent  against  them  at  the  end  of  hands  of  the  French.  Toward  the  end  of 
July  and  again  sharp  fighting  took  place,  re-  November  delegates  of  the  tribesmen  were  in 
aulting  in  serious  Spanish  losses,  estimated  at  conference  with  the  Spanish  General  Marina. 
200,  including  General  Fintos  and  other  ofli-  Meanwhile  it  was  announced  that  the  Moors 
oers.  The  numl>er  of  the  Spanish  wounded  of  Nador  had  unconditionally  submitted,  and 
was  estimated  at  800.  The  battle  oc-  many  of  the  triltesmen  were  now  coming  to 
eurred  along  the  railway  in  a  rocky  and  terms.  An  advance  of  the  Spaniards,  achieved 
mountainous  tract  of  country  which  was  without  caau^tiea,  was  regarded  as  the  last 
intersected  with  ravines.  Owing  to  the  un-  Mt  in  the  military  campaign,  and  by  Novem- 
•vennese  of  the  ground  and  the  density  of  the  her  30  the  war  was  declared  to  be  over.  Seo 
nndergrowth,  observation  waa  difficult,  and  the  Abbitoation,  Intebnationai. 
Spanish  column  ran  into  an  ambush  and  en-  KOSBISf  Mabtin  Febdiitand.  An  Ameri- 
eountered  a  murderous  Are  «t  chwe  range,  can  jurist,  died  September  12,  1900.  He  was 
There  were  many  instances  of  gallantry  on  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1834,  and  gradu- 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  troops,  who  made  ated  from  Georgetown  University  in  1B54.  He 
a  number  of  t>ayonet  charges.  Early  in  August  pursued  philosophical  studies  with  the  inten- 
the  troops  in  and  around  the  old  fortress  at  tion  of  becoming  a  Jesuit  priest,  but  was 
Melilla  ntmibered  about  24,000,  under  the  obliged,  to  support  dependent  relatives,  to 
ooBunand  of  Oenttal  Marina.  Tlie  promop-  enter  the  law.  ob  waa  counsel  for  John  H. 
tory  on  which  the  town  was  situated  was  Surratt,  accused  of  being  ooa  of  the  ccm- 
well  adapted  for  defense.  Besides  the  old  spirators  for  the  death  of  Lincoln,  and  se- 
fortresB  tiiere  was  a  ring  of  blockhouses  and  cured  the  acquittal  of  his  client.  He  was 
forts,  which  seemed,  when  competently  equipped,  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  to  the  Court 
able  to  stand  against  any  infantry  attack,  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Colombia,  and 
To  the  west  lie  the  two  peaks  of  Gurugu,  be  retired  in  1905  aa  Chief  Justice, 
divided  by  a  deep  gorge,  and  to  the  east  HOBBISOK,  WnxiAU  Raixs.  An  American 
is  the  land  -  locked  sea  called  Mar  Chiea.  lawyer  and  public  official,  died  September  29, 
Some  fighting  occurred  on  August  9  at  the  1000.  He  was  bom  in  Monroe  County,  Illinois, 
Spanish  fort  near  Ceuta,  but  the  Moors  were  in  1826,  and  waa  educated  at  McKendree  Col- 
repulsed  irith  loss.  lighting  oocurred  also  Ic^  He  served  throu^out  the  Mexican  War 
on  Angnst  18,  but  without  serious  loss  to  and  at  its  close  he  went,  in  1849,  to  California, 
either  side.  The  fortress  at  Melilla  was  re*  but  returned  to  Illinois  in  1861,  where  he 
ported  at  that  time  to  be  practically  impreg-  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1862-4  he  waa 
nable,  and  the  Spaniards,  feeling  secure  in  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Monroe  county, 
their  position,  planned  an  advance.  The  From  1854  to  1860  he  was  a  member  of  the 
advance  movement  of  the  Spaniards  on  Sep-  State  Legislature  and  Speaker  in  1869-60.  At 
tember  20  resulted  in  giving  them  control  of  the  outbreak,  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  one  of 
the  peninsula.  The  Spanish  casualties  were  the  first  to  enlist,  and  organized  and  was 
nineteen  killed  including  three  oflicers,  and  106  colonel  of  the  Forty-ninth  Illinois  Volunteers, 
wounded  including  thirteen  i^Bcers.  Zeluan  He  was  wounded  at  Fort  Donelson  and  waa 
was  captured  by  two  eolunms  under  General  left  for  dead  on  the  field,  but  recovered  in 
Ibrina.  By  October  1  it  seemed  that  the  a  Confederate  hospital.  In  1863  he  was  electsd 
Spanish  success  was  assured.  In  October  the  a  member  of  Congress  and  was  again  elected 
lAoors  attacked  the  Spanish  positions  at  Zeluan  to  Congress  in  1873,  serving  until  1887,  and 
and  Nador,  but  were  easily  repulsed.  Soon  from  1876  to  1877  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
after  the  Riffa  asked  for  a  suspension  of  hos-  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  His  most 
tilities  in  order  that  they  might  confer  with  important  work  in  Congress  was  the  intro- 
Mulai  Hafld  as  to  the  terms  of  an  adjust-  duction  in  1884  of  the  tariff  bill,  known  aa 
ment.  The  objects  of  the  campaign  being  prac-  the  "horizontal"  or  Morrison  Tariff  Bill.  In 
ticatly  attained,  Spain  waa  now  ready  to  1886  he  ms  defeated  for  reflection  to  Congress, 
concede  the  terms  of  settlement.  Negotia-  In  1886  he  was  defeated  for  the  United  States 
tions  between  the  tribesmen  and  an  envoy  Senate  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  by  John 
of  Mnlai  Hafid  were  going  on  in  November  A.  Logan.  From  1887  to  1807  he  was  a  mem- 
with  favorable  prospects  for  the  conclusion  her  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
of  the  war.  The  beginning  of  the  Moroccan  being  chairman  from  1801.  Colonel  Morrison 
war  was  marked  in  Spain  by  a  serious  revolt  was  one  of  the  strongest  figures  of  the  Demo- 
in  Barcelona.  When  the  troops  were  sent  to  cracy  when  he  was  active  in  politics.  His  fam- 
the  front,  crowds  collected  at  the  railway  sta-  ous  tariff  bill  was  defeated  by  only  four  votes, 
tions,  women  attempted  to  detain  the  troops  with  the  assistance  of  Democrats, 
ordered  to  the  front,  and  many  demonstrations  HOTOB  BOATUfO.  See  YACHTDTa  and 
were  made  against  the  war.   The  riot  at  Bar-  Motob  Boating. 

eelona  occurred  on  July  27  and  resulted  in  UOXTLTON,   Jahes   Eqan.     An  Austrian 

the  killing  of  eleven  persons  and  the  wound-  educator   and    missionary   (rf    the  Methodist 

ing  of  fifty,  in  the  making  of  wholesale  arrests  Episcopal  Church,  died  in  June,  1009.  He 

and  in  the  placing  of  the  disaffected  districts  was  bom  near  Newcastle,  England,  in  1841, 

under  martial  law.     (See  Spain,  paragraphs  and  went  to  Tonga   as   a  missionary  about 

on  History.)       France  had  shown  sympathy  1864.     In   1889   he  was  chosen  president  of 

with  Spain  in  her  Moroccan  campaign.    Cor-  Newington  College  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  in 

dial  feeling  between  the   two   countries  was  which  position  lie  remained  for  many  years, 

enhanced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  by  the  Dr.  Moulton's  great  work  was  the  translation 

dispatch  of  a  military  delegatiou  from  the  Oran  of  the  Bible  into  the  Tonga  tmgne,  a  tsak 
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which  occupied  him  about  twenty-five  years,  tion,  chiefly  Ity  power  to  ftrame  thrir  own 

He  also  compiled  other  volumes  m  that  Ian-  charters. 

guage.  The  Couuisbioit  Flan.   Primarily  the  com- 

HOKAVBIOTTE.     Rm    PoBToanEBR    Eabt  ™waion  plan  of  city  government,  as  applied 

aJSSt^^                   FOBTOOUESE    Ji^  Galveston,  Texas,  In  1001,  had  as  Its  nbtable 

*™°*'    feature  the  placing  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 

KUNICIPAIi  OOVEBKKENT.  Dnring  the  city  in  the  hands  of  five  men.  As  the  plan 
past  few  years  the  United  States  lias  been  con-  was  adopted  elsewhere  there  was  associated 
verted  into  a  vast  proving  field  for  various  with  it  one  departure  after  Another  from  the 
theories  of  municipal  government.  Reduced  to  old-time  ideas  of  municipal  government  until 
practice,  these  theories  have  turned  into  such  now  it  frequently  includes  either  direct  pri- 
markedly  contrasting  systems  as :  { 1 )  The  com-  maries  or  else  nomination  by  petition  and  the 
mission  plan,  in  which  the  mayor  and  council  abolition  of  the  party  system,  together  with 
are  merged  into  a  virtual  board  of  direeton  the  election  of  the  commissioners  or  eouncil- 
which  exercises  all  legislative  and  executive  men  by  wards;  the  initiative,  the  referendum 
functions;  and  (2).  the  moat  complete  separa-  and  the  recall;  and  very  stringent  provlsiona 
tion  between  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  tor  the  granting  of  franchises  to  pnblio  servlee 
nayor  and  oonneil  and  an  equally  complete  corporations.  While  all  these  accessory  features 
Mparation  of  executive  and  legislative  funo-  have  gradually  come  to  be  regarded  as  integral 
tions.  Again,  we  see  the  very  small,  single-  parts  of  the  commission  plan  and  are  in  a 
bodied  council  being  tried  in  one  city,  while  measure  necessary  safeguards  against  the  abuse 
in  another  a  Tery  large  council  of  one  or  two  of  the  supreme  power  vested  in  the  commis- 
bodies  is  being  continued  or  newly  established,  sion  or  council,  yet  they  are  found  in  cities 
Still  again  we  have  as  intermediate  between  which  have  not  adopted  the  commission  plan, 
the  mayor  and  council  in  some  cities  an  ad-  and  are  perhaps  quite  as  practicable  in  one 
ministrative  and  budget-making  body,  lilce  the  ease  as  in  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  learn 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  Kew  just  how  many  eitiet  have  adopted  the  corn- 
York  City.  Or,  shifting  from  «  broad  view  mission  plan  on  aur  given  date,  so  frequent 
of  the  theory  and  framework  of  municipal  ad-  are  the  elections  for  its  approval  or  dis* 
ministration  as  a  whole,  we  see  such  contrast-  approval.  The  following  list  of  fifty-eight 
Ing  plans  for  gauging  municipal  efficiency,  cities,  arranged  in  gec^aphical  order,  has 
checking  extravagance  or  detecting  corruption  been  compiled  from  various  sources.  It  prob- 
and fraud  as  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  ably  includes  nearly  all  the  cities  that  had 
In  Kew  York  City,  appointed  by  and  respon-  adopted  the  commission  plan  up  to  the  close 
sible  to  the  mayor,  and  the  newly-created  of  1009,  but  neither  its  completeness  or  accuracy 
Finance  Commission  in  Boston,  appointed  by  can  be  vouched  for : 

the  Ck>vemor  of  the  State  and  with  authority  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Gloucester,  Ifass.,  ^verhill, 

to  report  findings  and  recommendations  to  hin^  Mass.,  Bluefietd,  W.  Va„  Huntington,  W.  Ta., 

to  tlie  State  I^slature,  to  the  mayor  or  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  Clarkesvlll^ 

the  eottttcil  of  Bosfion.   In  a  wholly  extra-lM;al  Tenn.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Richard   City,  Tenn., 

way  we  see  like  investigations  being  carried  Burlington,  la..  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Des  Moines, 

on  effectively  by  bureaus  of  municipal  research,  la.,     Keokuk,  la.,  Anthony,  Kan.,  Coffeyville, 

elty  clubs,  civic  associations  and  committees  of  Kan.,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Independence,  Kan., 

ehambers  of  commerce  or  of  merchants'  asso-  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Parsons, 

ciations.    Besides  all  this,  the  municipal  fer-  Kan.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Sioux  Falls, 

ment  of  the  day  includes  experiments  with  8.  D.,  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D., 

direot  primariea  for  the  nomination  of  munici-  Mandon,  N.  D.,  Mlnot,  N.  D.,  St  Joseph,  Mo., 

pal  irfBeials;  the  abolition  oi  all  party  caucuses,  Austin,  Tex.,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  Corpus  Cfaristi, 

eonventions  and  primaries  and  the  substitu-  Tex.,  Itallas,  Tex.,  I)enttison,  Tax.,  El  Paso,  Toil, 

tion  of  nomination  by  petition;  election  by  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Galveston,  Tex.,  Greenville 

pluralities  giving  place  to  requirements  of  clear  Tex.,  Houston,  Tex.,  Marshall,  Tex.,  Orange,  Tex., 

majorities,  and  failing  such,  either  a  second  Palestine,  Tex.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Sherman, 

election  or  a  system  of  preferential  voting,  Tex.,  Waco,  Tex.,  Ardmore,  Okla.,  Enid,  Okla., 

under  which  each  voter  indicates  his  second  S&pulpa,  Okla.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Colorado  Sprinn, 

choice,  third  choice,  etc.;   abolition  of  party  Colo.,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  Roswell,  N.^M., 

nymbols,  columns  or  other  means  of  par^  Taooma,  Wash.,  Boise,  Idaho,  Lewiston,  Idaho, 

identification  on  ballotEi  and  arrangement  of  Berkeley.  Cal.,  Riverside,  Cel.,  San  Diego,  OaL 

all  candidates  for  each  offloe  In  alphabetical  Sixteen  States  are  included  In  the  foregoing 

order;  the  "short  ballot,"  or  a  reducticm  in  list.    In  addition  it  is  reported  that  the  oom- 

the  number  of  elective  officers,  secured  by  ap-  mission  plan  has'  been  authorised  for  mora  or 

pointing  instead  of  electing  executive  officers  less  extensive  adoption  in  Mississippi,  Mleht- 

other  than  the  mayor  by  reducing  the  size  of  gan,  Wisconsin  and  Oregon,   making  twenty 

«ity  councils,  and  by  separicting  city  from  States  in  all.   In  some  States  the  authorisation 

State  and  national  elections;  choosing  coun-  applies  to  one  or  more  specified  cities,  while 

oilmen  at  large,  or  by  the  vote  of  the  entire  in  others  it  extends  to  all  cities  of  one  or  man 

city,  instead  of  by  wards;  the  recall,  or  com-  classes.    A  commission  plan  charter  has  been 

pelling  any  elected  official  to  stand  for  reflection  drawn  for  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  November 

on  petition  of  a  certain   percentage    of   the  election  of  1009  the  people  voted  in  favor  of  ask- 

Toters;  the  initiative  and  referendum,  by  means  Ing  the  legislature  to  enact  such  a  charter.  A 

of  which  the  people  can  either  propose  legisla-  similar  vote  was  recorded  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y- 

tion  and  bring  it  to  vote  or  be  Insured  of  an  at  the  same  time.    Several  cities  voted  down 

opportunity  to  vote  on  all  ordinances  which  the  commission  plan  when  first  presented,  but 

originate  In  the  city  council;  and  last  but  not  adopted  it  on  a  second  vote.   The  most  notable 

least,  the  cities  of  a  few  States  have  gained  instance  of  this  sort  was  Kansas  City,  Kan- 

considraable  freedom  from  Illative  domina*  which  defeated  the  plan       822  majority  la 
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1008,  but  adopted  it  by  a  much  larger  majority 
In  1009.  Cities  reported  aa  having  voted  no 
without  reverul  as  yet  are  Davenport  and  Sioux 
City,  la.,  Mankato.  Minn,  (only  24  negative  ma- 
jority), Winfleld,  Kan.,  and  Portland,  Ore.  f5740 
majority  against  in  a  total  vote  of  15,612). 
Under  the  Kansas  State  law  the  larger  cities 
have  five  commissioners,  as  is  usual  elsewhere, 
but  the  smaller  cities  have  only  three.  The 
smaller  number  appears  to  be  unusual.  It  was 
proposed  as  an  alternative  and  voted  down  at 
the  adoption  of  the  commission  plan  by  Grand 
Junction,  Ook).,  in  1900,  but  Colorado  cities 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  fnuning  their  own  ehar- 
tera.  In  Kansas  ea«h  oommissioner  must  give 
a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  protect  the 
city  from  financial  loss  on  account  of  his  in- 
competence, n^lect  or  dishonesty.  A  marked 
variation  in  the  Houston  commission  is  the 
veto  power  possessed  by  the  mayor  over  the 
acts  of  the  commission  or  council  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  As  a  rule  the  mayor  takes 
one  of  the  coramiasionerships  or  heads  of  munici- 
pal departments.  In  Orand  Junction,  Colo., 
the  various  candidates  ate  nominated  for 
speeifle  eommissionerships,  but  elsewhere  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  practice  of  the  commission 
to  elect  its  members  to  various  commissioner- 
ships.  References  to  other  features  of  govern- 
ment of  some  of  the  eomm  ission-plan  cities  are 
given  below. 

MuNiciPAi-  Home  Rut,!:.  In  many  States 
municipal  affairs  are  subject  to  legislative  con- 
trol down  to  the  minutest  detail  of  such  purely 
local  matters  as  salaries  paid  to  subordinate 
executive  officials  and  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  opening  or  grading  a  street.  The 
slightest  change  in  local  administrative  meas- 
ures, under  such  conditions,  can  be  made  only 
after  Staining  specific  legislative  sanction. 
Such  petty  meddling  with  local  matters  is  not 
practiced  by  all  legislatures,  but  as  a  rule  there 
is  nothing  but  public  opinion  to  prevent  it, 
although  many  legislatures  have  been  prohibited 
from  special  legislation  or  the  passing  of  acts 
applying  to  a  single  city.  Beginning  in  187S, 
the  constitution  of  Missouri  was  amended  so 
as  to  enable  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  to 
frame  and  amend  their  own  charters.  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  Washington,  Minnesota,  Colorado, 
Oklahoma,  Michigan  and  other  States  have  since 
given  some  or  all  of  their  cities  varying  de- 
grees of  power  to  make  charters  to  suit  local 
ideas.  The  Michigan  constitutional  amendments 
of  1008  not  only  gave  this  power  to  the  cities 
of  that  State,  but  also  went  farther  and  autfaor- 
ired  the  legislature  to  delegate  its  own  powers 
to  the  municipalities  except  as  limited  by  the 
constitution  and  by  general  statutes.  It  was 
left  to  the  legislature,  also,  to  outline  the  gen- 
eral character  of  home-made  city  charters  and 
the  powers  of  municipalities  thereunder,  to- 
gether with  the  ctiarter-making  and  amending 
procedure.  But  the  constitutional  amendments 
seem  to  be  broad  enough  and  at  the  same  time 
specific  enough  to  give  the  cities  of  Michigan 
a  much  greater  measure  of  local  self-government 
than  has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  the  cities  of  any 
American  State  t>efore.  This  opinion  may  re- 
quire modiiicatioQ  after  the  new  plan  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  the  courts,  and  the  possible 
attempts  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  in  local 
affairs  througli  its  powers  of  general  legislation. 
The  necessary  legislative  act  to  make  the  con- 
stitutional amendments  effective  was  passed  in 


1000.  Among  other  things  it  provides  that 
home-made  charters  must  be  approved  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  l>efore  they  become  ^ect- 
ive.  This  was  considered  necessary  on  aeconnt 
of  tlie  delegation  of  State  legislative  powers  to 
local  bodies.  The  constitutional  amendments, 
a  digest  of  the  State  legislation  which  puts 
them  into  effect  and  a  critical  analysis  of  both 
are  given  in  the  1009  Proceedinga  of  the  Jfa- 
tional  Municipal  League. 

CnAifOEs  IN  THE  Ohio  MnmciPAL  Cddk.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  home  rule  granted  to 
Michigan  cities  in  1008  and  1000  is  the 
lative  control  still  exercised  in  Ohio.  Bnt 
present  eonditions  in  Ohio  are  a  vast  inniTove- 
ment  over  what  they  were  in  1902.    Up  to 
that  time  there  was  virtually  special  legisla- 
tion for  each  city.   A  constitutional  prohibition 
against    special    legislation    was    evaded  by 
adopting  a  minute  classification  of  cities  ac- 
cording to  population.  This  was  declared  illegal 
in  1002,  and  for  a  time  Ohio  cities  hod  only 
a  de  facto  government.    A  special  session  of 
the  legislature  enacted  *  municipal  code  which 
divided  all  incorporated  municipalities  into  two 
classes,  those  above  SOOO  being  made  cities  and 
those  below  villages.   A  uniform  system  of  gor- 
ernment  for  all  places  in  each  class  was  pro- 
vided.   The  abolition  of  minute  classificatioD 
and  the  prevention  of  further  special  legisla- 
tion were  In  many  respects  highly  advantageous, 
but  the  new  form  of  government  was  a  back- 
ward step  for  such  of  the  municipalities  as 
were  enjoying  a  fairly  clear-cut  separation  of 
lef^slative  and  executive  functions,  with  highly 
centralized  executive  power  vested  in  the  mayor. 
Cleveland  was  in  that  class  and  was  forced 
back  into  the  old  mixed  ^stem,  with  an  elective 
board  of  public  service  consisting  of  three  or 
five  members,  and  a  bi-partisan  board  of  publio 
safety  of  two  or  four  members,  appointed 
the  mayor.    There  was  a  division  of  responsi- 
bility between  the  boards,  the  mayor  and  the 
council.    By  recent  amendments  the  executive 
powers  and  responsibilities  ci  the  mayor  are 
increased,  and  he  appoints  a  single  director  ct 
public  service  and  a  single  director  of  public 
safety  to  displace  the  old  boards.    The  mayor 
also  appoints  the  heads  of  the  sub-departments 
under  these  two  directors.      The  director  of 
public  service  has  charge  of  all  public  works 
and  undertakings,  and  the  directory  of  public 
safety  is  in  charge  of  the  fire,  police,  charity, 
correction    and    ouilding   departments.  The 
mayor  and  the  two  directors  form  a  board  of 
public  control,  which  awards  all  contracts  In 
excess  of  $500.   Civil  service  provisions  of  the 
amended  code  include  a  commission  of  three 
members,  appointed  by  the  presidents  of  the 
boards  of  education,  sinking  fund  commission 
and  the  council;  also  a  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied service.    Village  councils  consist  of  only 
seven  members,  but  city  councils  are  larger, 
porticularly  in  the  more  important  cities,  for 
they  are  elected  partly  hy  wBida  and  partly 
at  large. 

Cbabtbb  Betobu.  Aside  from  the  commis- 
sion-plan charters  no  changes  in  the  framework 
of  city  government  have  been  more  radical  than 
the  amendments  to  the  charter  of  Boston,  made 
by  the  State  Legislature  of  1009.  See  Elbo- 
TOBAL  Rrfobm  and  MASaACHIISETrTa. 

Commission-plan  charters  framed  on  the  home 
rule  plan  and  adopted  by  popular  vote  at  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  and  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  may  per- 
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haps  be  taJcen  as  typical  of  tlic  moat  advanced  received  a  total  of  1051  votes.  Contrary  to 
charters  of  this  type.  The  Berkeley  charter  what  appears  to  be  usual  practice,  the  Grand 
cruDmiBBion  was  headed  by  President  Benjamin  Junction  charter  requires  that  the  five  eoun* 
Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California,  cilmen  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  to  the 
It  had  as  another  member  Mr.  William  Carey  specific  commissionerships  which  they  are  to 
Jones,  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  same  hold  as  department  heads,  and  at  the  same 
institution.  Under  the  Berkeley  charter  all  time  gives  some  of  the  councilmen  several  ezeou- 
nominatioDs  are  by  petitions,  which  require  tive  offices.  The  commissioner  of  public  affairs 
only  twenty-fivo  signatures.  A  majority  of  all  is  mayor,  head  of  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
the  votes  cast  is  required  for  an  election,  fail-  menta,  supervisor  of  all  privately  owned  pub- 
ing  which  the  first  election  becomes  a  primary  lie  utilities,  judge  of  the  municipal  court  unless 
eo  far  as  the  unfilled  office  is  concerned,  and  otherwise  provided  by  ordinance,  and  has  other 
a  second  election  is  held  three  weeks  later  responsibilities  as  well.  The  commissioner  of 
to  ^ide  between  the  two  highest  candidates,  finance  and  supplies  is  also  city  collector,  city 
The  ten  elective  oflScers  are  a  mayor,  an  auditor,  treasurer  and  purchasing  agent  for  all  depart- 
four  councilmen  and  four  school  directors,  ments.  The  commissioner  of  highways  has 
elected  at  large.  The  mayor  is  also  a  member  charge  of  streets,  ditches,  and  public  build- 
of  the  council,  and  the  councilman  who  becomes  ings.  The  commissioner  of  health  and  eivio 
commissioner  of  finance  and  revenues  is  a  mem-  beauty  is  ea-ofUcio  city  clerk  and  auditor, 
ber  of  the  board  of  education.  The  mayor  is  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  has  charge 
paid  $2400  a  year;  the  other  four  councilmen  of  parks,  shade  trees,  and  the  "architectural 
$1200  each.  School  directors  receive  $£  for  beauty"  of  the  city.  The  commissioner  of 
each  regular  meeting  attended,  but  not  over  water  and  sewers  appears  to  have  his  hands 
$15  In  any  one  month.  The  mayor  and  auditor  full  with  the  duties  indicated  by  his  title, 
are  elected  for  two  years  and  the  other  eight  charter  abolishes  wards  and  saloons.  Eight 
officers  for  four  years  each,  two  places  in  hours  constitute  a  working  day  and  $2.50  the 
each  body  becoming  vacant  yearly.  The  four  wage  of  all  day  laborers  unless  otherwise  de* 
councilmen  elected  as  such  are  chosen  by  the  termined  by  council,  but  these  provisions  do 
whole  council  to  serve,  respectively,  as  commis-  not  apply  to  paving  and  water  works  exten- 
sioners  of  finance  and  revenue,  public  health  sions  [no  substitute  given).  The  charter  pro- 
and  safety,  public  works  and  public  supplies,  hibits  carrying  out  paving,  sewerage  or  water 
The  council  elects  a  city  clerk,  assessor,  treas-  works  extensions  or  new  construction  by  con* 
urer,  collector,  attorney,  engineer,  chief  of  no-  tract.  A  peculiar  provision  is  that  save  the 
lice,  fire  chief,  street  superintradent,  health  five  elective  officers  all  other  men  who  serve 
officer,  and  also  five  library  trustees,  and  may  the  city  must  be  called  employees,  Inelnding, 
create  and  fill  other  offices  or  consolidate  two  it  appears,  the  city  attorney  and  the  health 
or  more  existing  offices  at  any  time.  Any  officer.  Beligions  or  political  opinions  or  po- 
appointed  officer  is  subject  to  removal  by  the  litical  service  are  to  have  no  effect  on  appoint- 
council.  Any  elected  officer  is  subject  to  the  ments  or  removals.  Municipally  owned  public 
recall  on  petition  signed  by  20  per  cent,  of  utilities  must  show  by  proper  accounts  whether 
the  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  last  mayoralty  they  result  in  profit  or  loss  to  the  city.  These 
election.  Any  citizen  or  body  of  citizens  may  accounts  must  include  allowances  for  interest, 
frame  an  cn^dinance  and  submit  it  to  the  city  depreciation,  Insnranee  and  lost  taxes  on  the 
council,  provided  the  prop(»ed  ordinance  Is  one  bftnd,  and  for  services  rendered  to  other 
accompanied  W  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  city  departments  on  the  other  hand.  Sweeping 
6  per  cent,  of  Che  number  of  votes  cast  at  provisions  for  municipal  ownership  are  made 
the  last  election.  In  such  an  event  the  council  and  careful  regulations  for  franchise  grants 
must  either  enact  the  ordinance  or  refer  it  are  provided.  A  civil  service  commission  must 
to  popular  vote.  If  the  percentage  of  signers  be  created  by  January  1,  1913. 
is  fifteen,  then  a  special  election  may  be  de-  A  charter  revision  committee  submitted  a 
monded.  Referendum  votes,  or  popular  noti-  new  charter  for  New  York  City  to  the  State 
flcation,  may  be  required  by  proper  petition,  Legislature  of  1009,  but  the  proposed  charter 
on  ordinances  originating  in  the  council.  Fran-  was  referred  to  a  legislative  committee  for 
ehise  grants  are  subject  to  stringent  conditions  investigation  between  tiie  1909  and  1910  ms- 
and  must  be  awarded  to  the  highest  bidder  after  sicms.  The  commission  provided  for  many  radi- 
public  advertisement.  Eight  hours  constitutes  cal  changes  in  the  existing  charter  and  for 
a  day's  labor  for  both  city  and  contract  work,  its  curtailment  and  simplification.  Besides 
The  home-drawn  commission-plan  charter  of  this,  many  purely  local  administrative  features 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  adopted  in  September,  were  embodied  in  an  administrative  code  in 
1909,  provides  for  only  five  elective  officers,  the  hopes  that  the  charter  proper  would  by 
to  serve  for  four  years  at  a  salary  of  $125  this  means  require  less  frequent  and  extensive 
each  per  month.  These  officers  are  nominated  amendment  than  heretofore.  The  code  was 
by  twenty-five  petitioners.  The  ballots  call  for  longer  than  the  charter,  but  the  two  combined 
second,  third,  etc.,  choice,  so  that  if  no  can-  were  much  shorter  than  the  old  charter, 
didate  receives  a  majority  over  all  others  u  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  charter  revision  eommls- 
flrst  choice,  second  choice,  etc,  votes  may  be  sion,  legally  known  as  the  Board  of  Freeholders, 
added  until  a  majority  results.  At  the  elec-  was  created  in  1009  under  the  home  rule  provi- 
tion  held  in  November,  1009,  there  were  six  sion  of  the  State  constitution.  It  held  two  pub- 
candidates  for  mayor.  The  man  who  had  the  lie  hearings  during  each  week  from  April  to 
plurality  of  votes  (603)  under  the  ordinary  IVcember,  after  wliich  it  began  to  draft  a  new 
plan  was  fourth  under  the  preferential  plan  x-hartor,  for  submission  to  popular  vote  In 
(739  votes).  The  successful  candidate,  whose  1910. 

name  came  last  on  the  alphabetically  arranged  The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  continued 

list,  was  third  on  first  choice  (302  votes),  but  its  work  of  investigating  administration  effi- 

on  adding  second  and  third  choice  votes  he  cient^  and  of  establishing  accounting  reform 
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in  New  York  City  in  1909.  Similar  bureaus 
were  at  work  during  the  year  in  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati  and  Memphis,  and  epeciat  studies  by 
members  of  the  staff  were  made  in  Buffalo 
and  Chicago.  The  work  done  is  extra-legal, 
and  its  coat  is  met  by  voluntary  private  con* 
trtbutfons. 

MuNiciPAX  Accouimwo  refonQB  were  con- 
tinued during  1909,  A  notable  achievement 
in  this  field  was  the  publication  of  a  "Manual 
of  Aeeounting  and  Business  Procedure  for  the 
City  of  New  York,"  by  the  department  of 
finance  of  that  city,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Herman  A.  Mets,  comptroller.  The  "  Manual  ** 
is  baaed  on  several  years'  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Kesearch.  Information  regarding 
the  progress  of  uniform  municipal  accounting 
and  on  the  art  of  municipal  lurcounting  itself 
is  ^ven  in  the  reports  on  "Statistics  of  Cities," 
published  yearly  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

Important  books  on  municipal  government 
published  during  1909  Included  Demin^s  'Th0 
Oovtmment  of  Amerioan  Cities  (New  York) ; 
Cloodnow's  Municipal  Oovemment  (New  York)  t 
Munro'i  Th«  Oovemment  of  European  Citiea 
(New  York) ;  Merriam's  Primary  Elections 
(Chicago);  Robhins'a  Beleoted  Articles  on  th« 
Commiasion  Plan  of  City  Oovemment  (Minne- 
apolis), and  Towler's  fiooiaUsm  in  Local  Oov- 
emment (second  editiont  London  and  New 
York).  The  1909  Prooeedlng$  of  th«  Jtational 
JfiMto^l  League  (Philadelphia),  eontains  im- 
portant discussions  of  practically  all  the  topics 
treated  in  this  article  and  others  besides.  See 
also  Mtinicipai.  Owivebshif  and  various  arU* 
clw  on  municipal  engineering  and  sanitatitm. 

HTrNICIPAIi  IiBAOUZ,  National.  An 
organisation  formed  in  1894  for  the  purpose 
of  multiplying  the  numijers,  harmonizing  the 
methods  and  combining  the  forces  of  all  who 
realixe  that  it  is  only  by  united  action  and 
organization  that  citizens  can  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  oompetent  laws  and  the  selection  of 
men  of  trained  ability  and  proved  Integrity 
for  municipal  business,  and  to  prevent  the  sue- 
cess  of  Incompetent  or  corrupt  candidates  for 

fiublic  office.  Through  a  seriea  of  committees 
t  has  promoted  the  thorough  investigation 
and  discussion  of  the  conditions  and  details 
of  civic  administration.  Among  the  committees 
at  work  in  1909  were  the  following:  Commit- 
tee on  Coordination  of  University  and  Collegi- 
ate Instruction  in  Municipal  Government;  Com- 
mittee on  Municipal  Health  and  Sanitation; 
Committee  on  Instruction  In  Municipal  Govern- 
ment in  E!1ementaiT  Schools;  Committee  on 
Municipal  Accounting ;  Committee  on  City 
Clulw;  Committee  on  Electoral  Reforms;  Com- 
mittee on  City  Finances  and  Budgets;  Com- 
mittee on  Police;  Committee  on  Legislative 
Reference  Libraries.  The  League  also  serves 
as  a  clearing  house  between  organizations 
and  Individuals  working  at  the  various 
phases  of  the  municipal  problem.  Annual 
meetings  are  held  in  the  largest  cities  of 
the  country.  The  proceedings  of  each  meet- 
ing have  been  published  in  a  bound  volume, 
and  these  have  had  pronounced  induence  on 
the  thought  and  delltKrations  of  municipal 
affairs  generally.  The  annual  meeting  oif  1809 
was  held  in  Cincinnati,  Noveml^er  16-18. 
Among  the  questions  discussed  were  instruc- 
tion in  civics  in  elementary  and  high  schools 
and  in  coUegesj  the  prosecution  of  graft;  im- 


miration  and  the  municipal  problan;  the 
police  problem;  taking  municipal  oontracta  cnit 
of  poliues;  the  essential  principtea  of  a  boild- 
Ing  code;  the  elimination  of  party  dealgnatioiu 
in  municipal  elections,  the  operation  of  the  in- 
itiative, referendum  and  recall;  municipal 
budgets  and  ezpeaditures ;  and  mtmicipal  re- 
search and  franchise  questions.  In  1009,  there 
were  1670  annual  members,  01  contributors,  and 
181  affiliated  members  with  an  enrolled  member- 
ship of  181,006.  Tbe  officers  of  the  League  in 
1000  ware,  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Balti- 
more, President;  Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Bar- 
vard  Universi^t  George  McAneny,  New  Yoil^ 
Charles  Richardson,  Philadelphia,  Hon.  George 
W.  Guthrie,  Pitteburg,  Walter  L.  Fisher,  Chi- 
cago, Hon.  Henry  L.  McCune,  Kansas  City,  and 
Thomas  N.  Strong,  PortVand,  Oregon,  Vice- 
Presidents;  George  Burnham,  Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
Treasurer;  Clinton  Rogers  Woo^nff,  Philadri- 
phia,  Seoretery. 

VtTNICIPAL  OWNESSHIP.  The  tenden- 
cies towards  a  change  from  private  to  public 
ownership  of  municipal  public  utilities  which 
has  became  notable  in  recent  years,  contin- 
ued during  1909,  particularly  as  regards  water- 
works. The  San  Francisco  vote  of  November  18, 
1008,  in  favor  of  municipal  water-works  was 
followed  by  considerable  preparatory  work  to 
that  end  during  1909.  Owing  to  complications 
regarding  richts-of-way  for  conduits  and  land 
for  a  reservoir  site  in  the  famous  Heteh-Hetehy 
Valley,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Reservation  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Yo- 
semite Valley),  and  also  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  tbe  Spring  Valley  Water  Co.,  which  owns 
the  works  on  which  the  city  now  depends  for  & 
water  supply,  comparatively  little  pn^ress  to- 
wards municipal  ownership  was  made.  The 
Heteh-Hetehy  complications  included  a  deter- 
mined fight  or  John  Muir  and  others  against  the 
acquisition  of  water-supply  rights  in  the  Heteh- 
Hetehy  Valley  or  on  any  part  of  the  Tuolumne 
River  within  the  reservation  named.  Mr.  Muir 
and  others  urged  that  the  flooding  of  a  portion 
of  the  valloy  named  for  water  stwage  purpoaes 
would  ruin  one  of  tbe  most  notable  stretehes  of 
natural  scenery  which  the  country  possesses. 
The  fight  was  carried  to  Congress,  in  connection 
with  some  desired  transfers  of  government  land 
and  related  matters.  The  opponents  of  the 
scheme  were  so  far  successful  as  to  prevent  Con- 
gressional action  in  1909,  but  the  city  proceeded 
with  other  preliminaries  to  the  development  of 
this  supply.  Near  the  close  of  1900  the  Spring 
Valley  water  Co.  made  an  <^er  to  sell  its  works 
to  the  city,  and  an  election  was  called  for  Janu- 
ary 14,  1910,  to  give  tlie  voters  a  chance  to  de- 
cide whether  to  (!)  accept  that  offer;  (2)  go 
on  with  the  complete  Tuolumne  project,  or  (5) 
buy  out  the  company  and  carry  out  only  a  part 
of  the  Tuolumne  project.  The  elimination  of 
the  Company  would  end  a  prolonged  conflict 
over  water  rates.  The  latter  are  fixed  annually 
by  the  city  authorities,  hut  the  legality  of  the 
rates  estahliahed  for  most  of  the  years  tn  tbe 
present  decade  is  before  the  State  and  United 
States  courts  for  adjudication.  For  an  ex- 
tended discussion  of  both  sides  of  the  Hetdi- 
Hetefay  controversy  see  Engineering  Jfetce,  Janu* 
ary  7  and  21  and  February  4  and  11,  1909;  and 
for  comments  on  water-rate  litigation  In  Oak- 
land and  San  Francisco  see  the  same  journal  for 
May  27  and  August  12,  1900. 

Both  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  took 
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steps  towsrd  municipal  ownership  (rf  Water- 
works  in  1900,  each  in  continuation  of  earlier 
efTorts.  Omaha  voted  $6,600,000  of  bonda  to 
buy  out  tlie  Omaha  Water  Co.;  at  Denver  en- 
gineer-appraisers fixed  the  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  Denver  Union  Water  Co.,  at 
914,400,000.  Kansas  Citv  voted  about  $1,100,- 
000  to  buy  the  works  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Co.,  and  $400,000  for  extensions.  Bee  also 
WateB'Wobks  for  municipal  and  private  own- 
ership in  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland. 

UITSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS.  An  Institu- 
tion incorporated  in  Boston  in  1870.  Until 
May  2,  1009,  the  Museum  occupied  a  building 
in  Copley  Square,  but  on  November  16,  the  new 
and  impoaing  group  of  buildings,  was  oc- 
cupied. These  buildings  were  completed  at 
a  cost  of  over  $1,500,000.  Work  was  begun 
on  April  11,  1907.  Among  the  notable  collec- 
tions in  the  new  building  are  the  Collections  of 
Egyptian  Department,  Collections  of  the  De- 
partment of  Classic  Art,  Collection  of  Pictures, 
the  Print  Department,  the  Collections  of  West- 
ern Art,  Collections  of  the  Department  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  Art,  Collection  of  Casts  and 
the  Library.  The  interior  arrangements  were 
perfected  after  a  careful  study  of  all  the  chief 
museums  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Col- 
legiate courses  in  the  history  and  ohsarvmtion  of 
Arte  arts  were  carried  on  and  the  museum  class- 
rooms and  lecture  hall  are  open  for  single  lec- 
tures or  eourses  of  instruction.  The  income  of 
the  museum  is  $110,000,  and  the  annual  expen- 
ditures about  $76,000.  The  visitors  number  an- 
nually about  276,000.  Tbe  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  is  Gardner  M.  Lane;  the 
director,  Arthur  Fadrbanka,  and  the  secretary, 
Benjamin  Ives  Gilman. 

HUSIC.  Rivalry  between  the  Metropolitan 
and  Manhattan  companies  brought,  in  1909,  the 
vexed  question  of  excessive  salaries  to  a  culmi- 
nation, even  if  no  immediata  soluticn  of  the  diffi- 
culties is  in  sight.  By  the  close  of  the  year 
this  rivalry  had  become  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional importance.  Andr6  Mesaager,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Paris  Grand  Op^ra,  ascribes  the  gen- 
eral demoralization  of  European  artists  and  the 
abnormal  conditions  of  matters  musical,  and  es- 
pecially operatic,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  extreme  competition  of  the  two  powerful 
New  York  institutions.  The  efForts  of  the  truat 
formed  two  years  ago  by  Italian  and  South 
American  manag««  for  the  purpose  of  fore- 
stalling the  present  situation  nave  resulted  in 
utter  failnre.  Not  only  baa  the  luring  away 
of  the  beat  singers  in  large  numbers  seriously 
impaired  the  artistic  efficiency  of  all  the  opera 
houses  of  Italy,  but  the  excessive  salaries  that 
bad  to  be  paid  to  the  artista  remaining  at  home 
have  caused  heavy  financial  losses.  Not  one 
Italian  or  South  American  opera  reported  a 
suecessfnl  season.  In  France  conditions  were 
almost  as  badi  while  Germany  was  scarcely 
affected,  if  at  all.  .The  directors  of  both  the  New 
York  houses  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation,  for  in  the  closing  dayo 
of  the  year  rumors  of  a  possible  opera  merger 
were  current.  Mr.  Ilammprstein  admitted  that 
financially  the  year  had  b(«n  very  poor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists,  arrayed  against  one  another 
in  two  rival  companies  animated  by  the  sense 
of  keenest  competition,  is  responsible  for  the 
unusually  high  level  of  artistic  excellence.  As 
regards  the  public,  the  mere  craze  for  high- 


priced  stars  seems  to  have  passed  its  zenith. 
Strong  popular  interest  has  not  declined  by  any 
means,  but  this  interest  now  seems  to  spring 
from  a  saner  and  more  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  art,  if  the  offerinss  of  musical  organi- 
sations bo  a  true  index  of  the  popular  dawwd. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  musie  is  no 
longer  a  mere  fad  in  the  United  States,  but  is 
beginning  to  assert  its  place  as  an  intc^al 
factor  in  the  national  life.  That  such  Is 
really  the  case  is  proved  by  the  assiduous  and 
wide-spread  cultivation  of  absolute  music  and 
the  ever  increasing  number  of  symphony  or* 
chestras  throughout  country. 

Tm  tTnmD  BraiBs 

Abtists.  The  tour  of  PadereWski  aroused 
special  interest.  While  this  artist  has  always 
exerted  a  remarkable  power  of  attracting  vast 
audiences,  It  had  become  apparent  that  his  am- 
bition to  attain  distinction  as  a  composer  in- 
terfered with  the  amoimt  of  practice  necessary 
to  maintain  himself  in  the  class  of  the  greatest 
pianists.  After  a  decode  and  a  half  of  earnest 
atriving,  Paderewski  has  evidently  come  to  re- 
alise tnat  it  is  better  to  be  a  prince  among 
interpretative  artists  than  a  medfocrlty  among 
composers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  playing  dur- 
ing the  last  year  revealed  to  their  fullest  extent 
his  extraordinary  powers.  Among  the  new- 
comers the  debut  of  the  Spanish  boy  Pepito  Ar- 
riola  was  watched  with  intense  interest  Reports 
of  his  stupendous  achievements  as  a  pianist  had 
reached  the  United  States,  and  when  he  was 
actually  heard,  it  was  evident  at  onoe  that  those 
reports  had  not  been  exaggerated.  The  bt^'s 
mental  grasp  of  the  compositions  is  that  of  uie 
matured  artist.  The  unanimous  opinion  regard- 
ing his  achievements  was  brifly  summed  up  fn 
the  verdict :  "  a  second  Mozart."  The  diatin* 
guished  Russian  composer  Rachmaninoff  re- 
vealed  himself  as  an  excellent  interpreter  ot  his 
own  worka  As  soloist  with  the  New  York  Sym* 
phony  Orchestra  he  played,  for  the  first  time, 
his  new  piano  concerto  in  C  minor,  a  work  full 
of  real  inspiration.  In  Yolanda  Mer9  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  splendid  young  pianiste 
of  wonderful  temperament.  She  seemed  a  little 
too  fond  of  exhibiting  her  truly  brilliant  technic. 
Germaine  Sehnitser  of  Vienna  and  Germaine 
Arnaud  of  Paris  were  both  recognized  as  ex- 
cellent pianists.  Of  Gabrilowitsch  and  Lh(i- 
vinne,  Carrefio  and  Samaroff,  nothing  need  be 
said  beyond  the  fact  that  their  art  added  bril- 
lianey  to  a  brilliant  musical  season.  Amoi^ 
violinists  Jascha  Bron  wu  the  only  newoomer. 
He  is  a  young  man  with  a  reliable  technic,  and 
a  true  musician.  Kreisler,  PetschnikolT,  Elman, 
Hartmann  and  Spalding  are  well  established 
favorites.  The  Russian  'cellist,  Josef  Malkin, 
impressed  his  audiences  as  a  most  serious  artist 
and  consummate  master  of  his  instrument.  Be- 
sides this  new  artist  only  Leo  Schulz,  an  es* 
tablislwd  favorite,  claimed  the  attention  of  lov- 
ers of  the  'cclln.  Among  the  singers  an  event 
of  the  ftrst  importance  was  the  celebration  1^ 
Mme.  Scmbrieh  of  the  twenty-flfth  anniversary 
of  her  appearance  on  the  operatic  i^age  in 
New  York.  This  event  attained  a  special  sig- 
nificance by  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  ar- 
tist chose  this  occasion -to  hid  farewell  to  the 
operatic  stage.  All  the  artista  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  participated  in  a  grand  fare- 
well performance.  However,  Mme.  Sembrich  has 
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not  entirely  witlidrawn  from  the  musical  world,  regular  eeries  in  other  eitiee.  The  playera  do 
Slie  still  continues  to  appear  on  the  concert-  longer  receive  a  share  of  the  net  proceeds,  but 
stage.  Tho  retirranent  of  Mme.  Eames,  though  are  engaged  on  a  fixed  salary.  The  eminent 
not  made  the  occasion  of  a  special  celebration,  violin  virtuoso,  Theodore  Spiering,  is  the  oon- 
was  sincerely  regretted  by  the  large  number  of  cert  master  of  the  new  organization.  Hr. 
ber  admirers.  For  almost  twenty  years  she  Mahler  oonduoted  with  his  usual  brillian^. 
has  been  among  the  foremost  operatic  singers.  The  New  York  Symphony  Society,  under 
Among  the  new  vocalists  two  at  once  attracted  Walter  Damroach,  gave  besides  its  r^tdar  con- 
special  attention,  the  famous  Dutch  contralto  certs  a  cycle  of  six  concerts  devoted  to  the 
Tillie  Koenen  and  the  French  dramatic  soprano  works  of  Beethoven,  and  one  of  five  ooocerts 
Blanche  Arral.  The  former  is  one  of  the  most  presenting  the  principal  works  of  TschaikbwakL 
intensely  emotional  singers,  with  a  magnificent  The  last  concert  of  the  Beethoven  cycle  was 
voice,  the  technical  maiupulation  of  which,  how-  unique.  Its  programme  contained  nothing  beyond 
ever,  is  ait  times  not  quite  above  criticism.  But  the  Ninth  Symphony.  This  work  was  played 
her  interpretation  amply  counterbalances  any  twice  in  its  entirety,  with  an  intermission  ot 
minor  defects.  The  variety  of  her  programmes  fifteen  minutes  between  the  two  performances, 
attests  the  versatility  of  her  artistic  scope.  Mile.  In  order  to  obtain  a  greater  volume  of  tone  from 
Arral's  is  a  voice  of  great  purity  and  flexibility,  the  vocal  quartet  in  the  last  movement  Mr. 
particularly  adapted  to  intense  dramatic  ac-  Damrosch  employed  a  quadruple  quartet  con- 
cents. Her  "recitals"  consisted  entirely  of  sisting  of  sixteen  picked  soloists.  The  effect 
operatie  excerpts.  Blanche  Marchesi  was  reeog-  was  splendid.  The  two  renditions  were  not 
nuEed  as  a  dignified  and  artistic  exponent  of  the  identical  The  first  time  Hr.  Damroach  mad* 
Tocal  art.  Ludwig  Wttllner's  tour  was  a  repe-  the  usual  pause  between  the  Adagio  and  final 
tition  of  his  triumphs  of  the  preceding  year.  Presto;  the  second  time  this  pause  was  omit- 
J^ne.  Nordica  app^red  in  numerous  concerts  ted,  and  the  opening  chord  of  the  Presto  eradied 
and  recitals,  but  her  joint  recitals  with  Mme.  with  telling  meet  upon  the  Olympic  repose  of 
C^rrefio  were  real  "events."  Without  the  ar-  the  Adagio.  To  the  Symphony  Society  also 
tistio  contributions  of  David  Biapham  and  Mme.  belongs  the  credit  of  having  obeerved  the  cen- 
Schumann-Heink  the  musical  season  would  have  tenary  of  Mendelssohn's  b&th  more  wortbily 
been  incomplete.  than    any   other    musical   organization,  fine 

Obchestbal  Concebts.  The  Philharmonic  So-  Festivals. 

ciety  of  New  York  b^an  its  sixty-eighth  sea^  All  the  other  famons  orchestras  had  a  woo 

son,   not  only  under  a  new  conductor,  but  oessful  year.   The  Boston  Sympfamy  Orebestm 

practically  as  a  new  organization.   The  original  (Max  Fiedler)  greatly  increased  the  number 

policy  of  self-government  has  been  abandoned,  of  its  outside  concerts,  so  that  now  it  appears 

Several  wealthy  music-lovers  offered  the  society  in  more  than  one  hundred  concerts  durtaa.  the 

a  guarantee  fund  of  $100,000  for  three  years,  year.     Likewise  The   Philadelphia  Symphony 

on  condition  that  they  should  be  represented  Orchestra  (Carl  Pohlig),  the  Theodore  Thomas 

on  the  board  of  directors,  and  should  have    a  Orchestra    of    Chicago     (Frederick  Stock), 

voice  in  determining  the  methods  by  which  the  and  the  Pittsburg  Symphony  Orchestra  (Emll 

orchratra  could  be  established  on  a  permanent  Paur)  increased  the  number  of  concerts  on  tour, 

basis.    It  was  generally  recognized  that,  if  the  For    the    Minneapolis    Symphony  Orchestm 

socie^  were  to  continue  at  all,  a  much  higher  (Emit  Oberhoffer)  a  guarantee  fund  of  ^50,- 

standard  would  have  to  be  maintained  than  had  000  for  five  years  was  raised.    The  object  ia  to 

been  possible  on  the  old  basis.   The  new  society  increase  the  orchestra  numerically,  and  also 

is  governed  by  a  board  of  directors,  in  which  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  artistic  aetivity. 

both  the  guarantors  and  the  players  are  repre-  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 

sen  ted.     Gustav  Mahler  was  appointed   con-  phony  Orchestra  (Frank  van  der  Stueken)  two 

ductor  for  three  years;  and,  in  order  to  insure  years  ago,  Cincinnati  has  been  dependent  upon 

tJie  carrying  out  of  some  neoessary  reforms,  he  the  visits  of  outside  orchestras.    During  the 

was  invested  with  almost  autocratic  power.  The  past  year  the  efTorts  of  some  public  spirited 

first  step  Mr.  Mahler  took  was  to  test  the  effi-  citizens  resulted  in  the  establiahnent  of  a  new 

eiuicy  of  each  individual  player,  with  the  re-  orchestra  bearing  the  old  name.    The  new  ot- 

sult  that  some  of  the  older  members  were  retired  ganization  number  seven^  players  under  the 

on  a  pension.    From  125  the  orchestra  was  re-  direction   of    Leopold    Stokovsky.     The  first 

duced  to  100  players.    The  regular  season  now  concert  in  Decemmr  was  an  emphatic  success, 

oonsista  of  23  weeks,  during  which  time  the  The  steady  increase  in  interest  and  growth  of 

orchestra  is  rehearsed  daily.    Four  series  of  intelligent  appreciation  of  serious  music  is  best 

concerts   were   given.    The   first    series   com.  attested  by  numerous  reports  from  minor  cities 

prised  the  customary  eight  evening  and  eight  of  the  establishment  of  symphony  orchestras, 

afternoon  ooncerts;  but  only  the  days  have  been  The  Dresden  Orchestra  of  serenly  perfbrmen, 
changed  from  Friday  afternoons  and  Saturday,  under  the  direction  of  Willy  Olsen,  made  « 

evenings  to  Thursday  evenings  and  Friday  ai-  spring  tour  of  the  XTnited  States  without  arons- 

iemoons.    The  second  series,  called  "  Historical  ing  special  attention.    Presenting  no  less  than 

Cycle,"  presented  on  six  Wednesday  evenings,  five  Boloists  (Nordica,  Bispham,  Spalding,  Lan- 

in   chronological   order,   representative   works  gendorff,  Schnitzer)  at  the  opening  concert  in 

from  Bach  to  the  present  day.   The  third  series,  New  York  was  a  sad  mistake.    Attention  was 

consisting  of  five  concerts  on  Friday  afternoons,  diverted  from  the  orchestra  to  the  stars.  The 

was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  works  of  Beetho-  reason  for  this  tour  waa  not  apparent. 

Ten.    The    concerts  of  the  fourth  series  took  Ofua.    At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

place  on  five  Sunday  afternoons.    The  opening  160  performances  were  given  fnnn  a  repertt^ra 

concert  of  this  series,  which  afforded  miscolla-  of  41  operas  by  21  oom^sers.    Aooording  to 

neons   programmes,   contained  only   works  of  nationality  these  were  divided  as  follom:  itel- 

Beethoven  and  Wagner.    Besides  the  regular  ian,  nineteen  works  by  nine  composes;  German, 

New  York  concerts  the  orchestra  also  gives  sixteen  works        eight  composers   (but  Mo- 
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mrVs  Hozse  di  Figaro,  Glnck's,  Or/eo  e*  Eury-  production  was  to  show  the  baas  Signer  Pini- 
dice,  and  Flotow'a  Marta  in  Italian) ;  French,  Corsi  in  one  of  his  best  rOIes.  But  the  work 
five  works  by  four  composers;  Bohemian  one  in  itself  was  charming,  and  was  received  as  a 
work,  Smetana's  Bartered  Bride  (in  German);  welcome  novelty.  Besides  the  regular  perfor- 
Wagner,  represented  by  nine  works,  led  with  mances  and  usual  Sunday  night  concerts  all  the 
thirty-flve  perfomuuieeB.  Next  in  order  came  artists  of  the  company  Tolunteered  their  serv- 
Verdi.  of  whom  six  works  had  twenty-nine  iocs  fnr  two  special  ocoasions:  one,  a  concert 
performances.  Puccini,  who  for  two  ^ears  had  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufl^erers  in  the  terrible 
predominated,  was  reduced  to  the  third  place;  Sicilian  earthquake;  the  other,  an  operatic  per- 
four  of  his  works  aggregated  twenty-one  per-  formance  for  the  benefit  of  the  pension  and  en- 
formances.  Smetana's  Bartered  Bride  was  given  dowment  fund  of  the  employees  of  the  Metro- 
most  frequently,  nine  times.  Next  came  Mo-  politan  Opera  Company.  Among  the  artists  who 
zart's  Jiozze  di  Figaro  and  Puccini's  Madama  contributed  to  the  signal  success  of  the  sea* 
Butterfip,  each  with  eight  performances.  Wag-  son  were  the  following;  Sopranos:  Mmes.  Nor- 
ner^B  TatMhSu$er,  Verdi's  Aida,  and  Massenet's  dica,  Gadski,  Destinn,  Fremstad,  Farrar, 
Jfanon  were  each  given  seven  times.  A  superfi-  Morena,  Fomia,  Nielsen,  Novia,  Alda;  Con> 
eial  comparison  of  these  statistics  with  those  of  traltoa:  Mme.  Flahant,  Homer,  Meitschik, 
the  two  preceding  years  might  seem  to  indicate  Mattfeld,  Niessen-Stone ;  Tenors:  Caruso,  Slezak, 
the  reSstablishment  of  normal  conditions.  Wag-  Bonci,  J!im,  Burrian,  Anthes,  Martin;  Bari- 
ner  has  once  more  come  into  his  own.  As  the  tones  and  Basses:  Aniato,  Goritz,  Seottl, 
greatest  dramatic  composer  in  the  history  of  MUhlmann,  Soomer,  Whitehill,  Witherspoon, 
music  his  works  naturally 'ought  to  occupy  the  Blass,  Didur,  Pini-Corsi,  Hinckley,  Sc^rola; 
first  place  in  the  repertoire.  Unfortunately  only  Conductors :  Mahler,  Hertz,  Toscanini,  Tango, 
an  accident,  not  natural  causes,  restored  Wag-  Podesti,  Bendix. 

ner's  works  to  their  proper  position  in  the  reper-  At  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  110  perform* 
toire  of  the  Metropolitan  Company.  Before  the  ances  were  given  from  a  repertoire  of  82  operas 
closing  of  the  spring  season  an  affection  by  21  composers.  According  to  nationality  these 
of  the  throat  compelled  Caruso  to  withdraw,  were  distributed  as  follows :  Italian,  14  works 
This  was  the  primary  cause  for  reducing  the  by  7  composers;  French,  16  works  by  11  com- 
Puecini  performances.  But  the  tenor's  return  in  posers;  German,  2  works  by  2  composers  (both 
the  fall  did  not  mark  a  return  to  the  former  in  French) ;  Belgian,  1  work.  Measenet  led  with 
policy;  and  it  is  this  fact  upon  which  the  hope  18  performances  of  S  works;  Verdi  followed 
of  returning  normal  conditions  is  based.  Of  with  17  performances  of  5  works.  Four  novel- 
the  novelties  announced  only  two  were  given,  ties  were  produced :  Richard  Strauss's  iSalome  (in 
Catalani's  La  WaJIy  (January  6)  was  a  dis-  French)  (January  28) ;  Blockx's  La  Princesae 
tinct  dlsuipointment;  but  Smetana's  Bartered  d'Aubcrge  (March  10) ;  Massenet's  B^rodiade 
BrUe  (February  19),  a  work  written  more_  than  (November  8)  and  the  same  composer's  Sappho. 
forty  years  ago,  was  received  with  onequivocal  Of  these  Salome  proved  a  sensational  success, 
appTOvaL  On  the  other  hand  the  year  was  but  for  reasons  other  than  purely  musical.  Of 
marked  by  some  important  revivals  of  older  all  the  works  performed  it  achieved  the  greatest 
works.  That  Massenet's  Manon  still  is  heard  number  of  performances:  nine.  In  Phil^elphia 
with  pleasure  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  work  aroused  so  much  opposition,  also  for 
given  seven  times.  The  return  of  Verdi's  im-  reasons  other  than  musical,  that  Mr.  Hammer- 
mortal  master-works  Otello  and  Falstaff  was  stein  thought  it  wise  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
hailed  with  enthusiasm.  The  performance  of  repertoire  of  his  Philadelphia  house.  The  work 
Cluck's  Orfeo  was  a  revelation.  This  was  due  of  the  Belgian  composer  divided  musical  opinion 
diiefly  to  the  genius  of  ToscMiInL  into  two  camps.    This  Is  rather  strange,  aa 

The  past  year  witnessed  an  increase,  not  only  the  opera  contains  nothing  of  a  startling  na- 
in  the  list  of  the  principal  singers,  but  es-  ture.  It  has  weaknesses,  but  the  positive  vir- 
pecially  in  the  niimbers  of  the  orchestra  and  tues  overbalance.  The  composer  makes  extensive 
chorus,  the  former  numbering  150,  the  latter  use  of  leading  motives,  whose  merit  is  their  preg- 
200  members.  The  greatest  improvement,  how-  nancy  and  melodiousness  and. whose  weakness 
ever,  was  noticeable  in  the  stage-management.  their  lack  of  musical  development;  they  always 
All  factors  combined  to  make  the  year  a  most  recur  without  the  slightest  variation.  On  the 
notaUe  one  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  The  whole,  the  opera  is  quite  effective.  Either  of 
evident  desire  for  artistic  results  led  to  the  Massenet's  works  would  have  made  a  deeper  im- 
establishment  of  a  branch,  so  to  speak,  of  the  preasion,  if  the  public  had  not  had  a  surfeit 
Metropolitan  Company  at  the  New  Theatre,  of  this  composer;  both  are  charaeteristie  of 
which  opened  its  doors  in  the  fall.  It  had  been  Massenet's  suave  and  ^aceful  style.  B&odiade, 
found  that  certain  works  were  111  suited  to  the  while  extremely  beautiful  as  music,  is  too  mel- 
dimensions  of  the  vast  opera  house,  and  would  lifiuous;  the  text  calls  for  poignant,  dramatie 
greatly  gain  if  presented  in  the  intimacy  of  a  accents.  The  music  of  Sappho  is  more  charac* 
smaller  theatre.  To  present  such  works  ade-  teristic  of  the  dramatic  situations,  but  is  far 
quately,  performances  were  given  at  the  New  less  melodious.  With  the  performance  of  Tann- 
I'heatre  on  alternate  Tuesday  and  FricUiy  even-  hauser,  which  was  given  in  French  and  in  the 
inga  and  alternate  Wednesday  and  Thursday  Paris  version,  Mr.  Hammersteia  ventured  for 
afternoons.  The  series  was  opened  on  Novem-  the  first  time  into  Wagner  opera.  The  attempt 
ber  16  with  Massenet's  Werther;  the  other  works  was  not  very  successful,  because  the  new  con- 
given  were  Smetana's  Bartered  Bride,  Rossini's  ductor,  Enriquez  de  la  Fuente,  seems  to  lack 
II  Barbiere  di  Bivigla,  Lortzing's  Zar  und  Zim-  the  temperamental  qualities  required.  In  his 
mermann.  Fair's  II  Maestro  di  Cappella,  Mas-  leading  of  French  scores  he  showed  himself  to 
cagni's  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Lecoq's  La  Fille  much  better  advantage.  He  had  his  forces  well 
de  Mme,  Angot,  and  Donizetti's  Don  Paaquale.  in  hand,  and  proved  himself  a  musician  of  re- 
pair's work  is  a  century  old,  and  a  typical  An^  sensibilities.  But  it  also  bewme  quite 
Italiu  <^iera  bnffft.   The  diief  reason  for  its  evident  that  aa  a  eondnctor  he  !■  not  in  ^ 
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same  class  with  his  illuatrioiu  preileoessor  Cam-  that  arrangcmmts  were  eomi^eted  for  a  mon 
panini,  whose  absence  was  sorely  felt.  The  extended  season  during  1010.  Besides  the  two 
exact  cause  of  Campaninl's  resignation  has  great  companies  New  York  heard  also  several 
never  become  known.  This  much  is  certain:  minor  companies.  Of  these  the  Italian  Grud 
the  loss  of  any  other  artist  would  have  meant  Opera  Company,  which  opened  a  season  early 
less  aa  far  as  general  efficiency  Is  concerned,  in  September,  gave  some  really  excellent  per* 
Now  that  the  general  public  has  come  to  under-  formances  at  the  old  Academy  of  Music.  Bnt 
stand  and  appreciate  the  conductor's  art,  the  when,  after  five  weeks,  the  deficit  had  amounted 
manager  can  no  longer  insure  success  by  pre-  to  about  $10,000,  the  organization  was  dis- 
senting only  an  array  of  stars,  no  matter  now  banded. 

excellent  these  be.   Among  the  principal  artists  FssTiTALfi.   Throughout  the  country  the  oen- 

were  the  following:  Bopranot:  Mmes.  Garden,  tenary  of  Mendelssohn's  birth  was  flttinf^y  ob- 

Tetrazzini,  Cavalierly  labia,  Trentini,  Carmen-  aerved.  The  most  elaborate  celebration  was  that 

Melis;    Contraltos:     Mmes.    Gerville-Rteehe,  arranged  by  Mr.  Bamrosch  with  the  Symphony 

Dorta,  Bayard;    Tenors:  Dalmores,  Zenatello,  and  Oratorio  Societies,  assisted  by  Gabrilowitsch 

HcCormack,  Constantino;  Baritones  and  Basaca:  and  Mme.  Bloomfield-Zetnler.    A  special  feature 

Benaud,  Gilibert,  Dufranne,  Sammarco.   At  the  of  this  four  davs'  festival  was  a  production  of 

Philadelphia  house  conditions  were  such  at  the  Shakespere's  Midavmmer  Tfight's  Dream  by  the 

beginning  of  the  year  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  Ben  Greet  players  with  Mendelssohn's  incidental 

threatened  to  close  the  house  permanently,  un-  music  performed  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra, 

less  a  guarantee  fund  waa  raised.  This  guaran-  The  most  important  of  the  ye»x*»  nstivals  waa 

tee  was  assured.  the  triennial  prize  contest  for  the  **  Kaiser- 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October  Pieia  "  held      the  Northeastern  SAngerbund  in 

Mr.  Hammerstein  gave  a  season  of  summer  opera  New  York.  The  prize,  founded  by  Emperor  Wil- 

at  his  Manhattan  Opera  House.    An  entirely  liam  in  1900,  consisted  of  a  beautiful  silver 

new  company  of  singers  was  engaged,  while  Mr.  statue  of  a  minnesinger  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 

Sturani,  the  regular  conductor  of  the  Fhiladel-  tury.    No  less  than  13,000  singers  took  part, 

phia  opera,  directed  the  regular  Manhattan  The  prize  song  "The  Warning  of  the  Rhine" 

orchestra  and  chorus.    The  season  opened  with  was  composed  by  Mathieu  Neumann.  The  judges 

a  revival  of  Meyerbeer's  Le  PropMte.    Another  were  Prof.  Meyer-Olbersleben  of  WOrzburg,  Gu«- 

revival  was  Hal^vy's  La  Juive.   While  the  per-  tav  Woh^muth  of  Leipzig,  Arthur  Mees  of 

formancea  were  in  erery  respect  adequate,  the  New  York*  and  Cornelius  Rfihner,  professor  of 

public  showed  unmistiUEably  that  it  bad  out-  music  at  Columbia  University.    .Mius  Lorenz 

Sown  that  style  of  opera.  Artistically  this  at-  and  Carl  Heln  were  the  festival  conductors. 

myt  at  summer  opera  was  successful,  flnan*  The  prize  was  divided  between  the  Kreuteer 

cially  it  resulted  in  a  deficit  of  $50,000.    An-  Quartet  Club   (F.  Albeke,  conductor)  of  New 

other  unsuccessful  venture  of  Mr.  Hammerstein  York,  and  the  Junger  Mdnnerchor  {li.  Koem- 

was  his  experiment  with  French  Op^ra  Com-  menich,  conductor)  of  Philadelphia.    Each  so- 

i^ue,  which  he  ^ve  on  Tuesday  ana  Saturday  ciety  is  to  keep  the  statue  for  eighteen  months, 

nights  during  his  regular  season  with  a  com-  At  the  fifty-second  annual  Worcester  Music  Pes- 

plete  company  distinct  from  that  of  his  Grand  tival,  held  in  September  under  the  leadership 

Opera.    After  eight  performances  the  project  of  Arthur  Mees  and  Gustav  Strube,  Uszt^a 

was  abandolied.  Mitaa  Bolemni*  was  heard  In  its  entirety  for 

On  November  8.  the  new  Boston  Opera  House  the  first  time  In  America.   The  thirteenth  an- 

waa  opened  with  a  performance  of  Ponchielli's  nual  Maine  Music  Festivals  were  held  in  Octo- 

Lo  Otoeonda.    Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  4S  her  under  the  direction  of  WilHam  K.  Chapman, 

performances  of  Italian  and  French  works  were  with  programmes  far  too  miscellaneous  to  be 

5iven.    Verdi  had  16  performances  of  4  works,  called  festival  programmes.    A  mcwt  important 

.mong  the  artists  known  also  to  fre<|uenterB  of  event  was  the  Bach  fe!<tival  given  in  Hay  in 

opera  in  New  York  are  Nordiea,  Nielsen,  Bo-  the  open-air  theatre  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  by  Fred- 

niQsegna  and  Constantint.   By  an  arrajigement  erick  Wolle,  who  in  former  years  attracted  so 

with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  tiiere  is  much  attention  with  his  Bach  festivals  at  Betfa- 

to  ba  an  exchange  of  artists  between  the  two  lehem.  Pa.   The  work  performed  was  the  great 

managements.  A  special  feature  of  the  Boston  Mass  in  B  minor.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  had  a  May 
Open  Company,  and  one  that  promises  to  exert .  Festival  with  the  assistance  of  the  Dresden 

a  most  important  influence  upon  the  musical  Philharmonic  Orchestra.     Philadelphia  showed 

life  and  conditions  of  America,  is  the  simulta-  its  pride  in  its  local  musicians  by  giving  a  fes- 

neous  establishment  of  the  Boston  Opera  School,  tival  at  which  works  by  twelve  local  composers 

the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  the  training  of  were  performed. 

native  talent  for  grand  opera.  American  sing-  Novfxties.  Among  many  new  works  Pade- 
crs  are  to  be  assured  a  d6but  in  their  own  rewski's  Symphony  in  B  minor,  played  by  the 
country.  Saturday  nights  are  known  as  "  d6-  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Mbx  Fiedler, 
butant  nights."  The  principal  parts  are  filled  attracted  perhaps  the  most  attention.  It  is  pro- 
only  by  young  aspirants.  This  policy  was  gramme  music,  and  owes  its  inspiration  to  the 
carried  into  effect  immediateljf,  and  the  operas  fortieth  anniversy  of  the  Polish  revolution  of 
given  on  these  debutant  nights  were  Aida,  1863-4.  Although  it  contains  some  fine  music, 
Lakmd,  La  Bohdme,  Cavallcria  Ruatioana,  the  work  is  not  convincing  as  a  whole.  The 
Pagliacci,  Rigoletto  and  Madama  Butterfly.  enornjous  orchestral  apparatus  is  handled  with 
After  an  intermission  of  five  years  New  Or-  consummate  skill,  and  a  great  variety  of  tonal 
leans  had  once  more  its  own  opera  company  color  ia  obtained.  The  Pittsburg  Svmphony 
under  the  conductorship  of  M.  Tartanac  Natur-  Orchestra  gave  a  fine  interpretation  of  a  Sym- 
ally  the  works  of  French  composers  prepon-  phony  in  A  major  by  its  conductor.  Km!!  Paur. 
derated.  The  Metropolitan  Company  of  New  The  work  bears  the  title  "In  der  Natur."  It 
York  gave  a  two-weeks*  season  in  Chicago  with  proved  to  be  a  really  fine  composition,  pietnr- 
such  satisfactory  artistic  and  financial  results,  esque,  sane  and  inapiried.  Bachmanini^s  Boeond 
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Symphony  was  heard  from  the  Russian  Sym-  efficient  conductors,  with  the  rcBult  that  the 
phony  Orchestra,  under  Modest  Altschuler.  The  progress  of  the  season  witnessed  a  steady  In- 
work  Is  of  inordinate  length,  requiring  more  than  crease  in  the  attendance.  Throughout  Germany 
an  hour  for  its  performance.  It  is  too  prolix,  few  operatic  novelties  were  given.  Outside  of 
and  the  several  portions  often  lack  connection;  Elekira  D' Albert's  Izeyl  was  heard  for  the  first 
but  in  spite  of  these  defects  it  Is  full  of  superb  time  In  Hamburg.  It  proved  a  great  and  de- 
ideas.  The  orchestration  is  skillful  and  very  served  success,  for  it  is  regarded  as  the  corn- 
effective.  Wnth  the  Philharmonic  Society  Qus-  poser's  best  work,  one  in  which  the  inspiration 
tav  Mahler  conducted  his  Fini  Symphony.  In  flows  uninterrupted.  At  Dresden  Dame  Kohold 
all  the  movements  extensive  use  Is  made  of  was  heard,  which  turned  out  to  be  nothing  else 
folk  melodies,  which  afford  the  composer  op-  than  Mozart's  Goad  fan  tvtte.  The  original 
portimity  for  a  great  variety  of  moods.  The  text  of  Mozart's  opera  has  through  its  coarse- 
work  exhibits  the  same  excellencies  and  the  ness  become  so  offensive  to  modern  taste  that 
same  faults  that  characterize  his  later  and  more  it  has  proved  a  serious  drawback  to  musical 
ambitious  symphonies.  The  inspiration  is  not  'performances.  Scheidemantel  took  Oalderon's 
evenly  maintained.  Dama  Duende,  of  which  he  made  a  German 

Tision  adapted  to  Mozart's  music.   The  experi- 

„  ^„  „  meat  was  successful,  and  the  adaptation  waa 

EUROPlAir  COUSTBIM  immediately  secured  by  a  number  of  German 

Gebuant.  The  event  of  the  year  was  the  opera  houses.  At  the  Bayreuth  festival  (July 
premiere  of  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra,  which  22-August  20)  Lohengrin,  Parsifal  and  the 
occurred  on  January  25,  at  the  Royal  Opera  of  Vibelungen  dramas  were  given  with  splendid 
Dresden  under  the  direction  of  Ernst  von  success.  The  conductors  were  Richter,  Muck, 
8chuch.  As  far  as  outward  appearances  went,  Balling,  and  S.  Wagner,  The  festival  perform- 
the  performance  was  an  enormous  success.  But  anccs  of  the  Wagner-Mozart  cycle  at  the  Prinz- 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  prominent  mu-  regententheater  in  Munich  were  of  very  uneven 
sieians  did  not  endorse  the  popular  demonstra-  merit.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  rep- 
tion.  In  its  essential  features  the  style  of  Sleh-  resentations  of  the  regular  season  were  bu- 
ira  in  that  of  Salome.  Superb  orchestra  color-  perior.  Cologne  was  the  scene  of  a  "very  suc- 
ing,  at  times  enchanting,  at  others  bewildering,  ceasful  operatic  festival  (June  10-20).  The 
constitutes  the  chief  merit  of  the  extremely  com-  works  performed  were  GOtz's  Taming  of 
plicated  and  difficult  score.  The  musical  themes  Shrew  (Mottl),  Vozze  di  Figaro  (Mottl), 
and  their  treatment  are  brutnl.  Mere  noise  and  Meisierainger  (Nikisch),  Fidelio  (Steinbach), 
cacophony  run  riot.    In  the  seething  orchestral  Elehira  (Lohse). 

whirlpool  the  human  voices  were  relentlessly  Among  the  many  festival  concerts  the  great 
swallowed.  The  performances  of  this  work  un-  Brahms  Festival  held  in  September  in  Munich 
der  Leo  Blech  at  the  Royal  Opera  of  Berlin  were  was  the  most  important  event,  if  for  no  other 
received  rather  coldly.  The  composer  did  not  reason  than  the  net  that  it  waa  the  first  Brahms 
conduct  Elektra  himself  until  October;  and  then  festival  ever  held  anywhere.  The  great  Ham- 
he  conducted  it  in  so  sensational  a  manner,  that  hurg  master  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
tiie  attention  of  musicians  became  centred  solely  composer  of  a  small  select  circle;  no  one  ever 
upon  the  incredible  virtuosity  of  the  orchestra,  thought  of  using  his  name  to  attract  a  large 
8trau8s  took  all  the  tempi  much  faster  than  gathering.  But  scarcely  had  the  project  been 
either  Schuch  or  Blech  had  done.  At  the  Ber-  announced,  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
lin  Royal  Opera  two  of  the  foremost  singers,  name  of  Brahms  possessed  some  magic,  for  early 
the  baritone,  Rudolf  Berger,  and  the  contralto,  in  July  the  last  seat  had  been  sold.  To  meet 
Edyth  Walker,  surprised  their  admirers  by  ap-  ^the  great  demuid  for  admission  the  final  re- 
pearing  in  tenor  and  soprano  rOles  respectively.  *  hearaals  Were  made  public  rehearsals.  The 
The  transformation  seems  to  have  l>een  an  abso-  works  performed  were  the  Immortal  Qnrman 
lute  success.  Berger  appeared  as  Lohengrin,  Requiem,  BehickaaUlied,  TriumpMied,  all  four 
Mme.  Walker  as  Isolde  and  Brflnnhilde.  For  symphonies,  the  Violin  concerto  and  the  Haydn 
the  first  time  in  its  history  the  German  capital  Variations.  Two  concerts  were  devoted  to  the 
h-nd  a  season  of  summer  opera  worthy  of  the  master's  chamber  music,  and  Dr.  WOllner  gave 
city's  reputation.  Herman  Gura  brought  to-  a  recital  of  those  songs  which  are  seldom  heard, 
gether  a  company  of  the  best  singers  for  a  ten  The  orchestra  consisted  of  the  Meininger  Hof- 
weeks'  season,  and  presented  the  works  of  Wag-  kapelle  and  the  Munich  Tonkllnstler  Orchestra; 
ner,  Mozart  and  some  modern  Italian  composers,  the  vocal  works  were  rendered  by  the  famous 
Strauss's  Salome  was  also  included.  Among  the  OUrzenich  Society  of  Cologne.  Fritz  Steinbaeh 
regular  singers  were  Kraus,  d'Andrade,  Van  of  Cologne  was  the  festival  conductor.  In  all 
Rooy,  and  Mmes.  Knschowska,  Langendorff,  and  respects  this  first  Brahms  festival  was  a  signal 
Walker.  Lllli  Lehmann  and  Maroella  Sembrich  success.  The  annual  festival  of  the  Allgemelnv 
appeared  as  guests.  Brecher  and  Stransky  were  Deutscher  Musikverein,  which  was  held  in  Stutt- 
the  regular  conductors,  while  Mottl  and  Lohse  gart  in  June,  proved  a  complete  failure.  Not 
conducted  some  of  the  W'agncr  performances  by  one  of  the  works — all  novelties — ^was  worth  the 
invitation.  The  only  novelty  brought  forward,  trouble  of  performing.  The  Dreadener  Ijchrer- 
Zumpe's  Samtri,  proved  a  horrible  fiasco.  In  gesangverein  (conductor  ROmhild)  celebrated  the 
the  fall  Dr.  Alfieri  established  a  new  "  Volk-  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation  by 
soper"  for  the  purpose  of  giving  opera  at  popu-  a  splendid  performance  of  Wagner's  lAebeamahl 
Isr  prices.  Many  previous  attempts  in  this  line  der  Apoatcl  in  the  Frauenkirohe,  the  very  place 
had  ended  in  failure,  because  managers  relied  In  which  the  first  performance  of  the  work  took 
upon  two  or  three  singers  with  a  reputation,  place  in  1843.  Two  ehamber-musio  festivals, 
but  whose  voicps  were  no  longer  in  their  prime,  one  at  Darmstadt,  the  other  at  Bonn,  were  un- 
Dr.  Alfieri  followed  a  new  plan.  lie  engaged  a  qualified  successpg.  The  centenaries  of  Hiiydn'a 
niimber  of  young  and  unknown  sinRers  together  death  and  Mendelssohn's  birth,  and  the  scmi- 
with  an  excelkot  orchestra  and  chorus  under  centenary  of  Spobr's  death  were  generally  ob- 
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served  in  the  programmeB  of  the  Tarlons  concert  formanoes  of  iMoia,  Bontmmhula,  II  Barhiere  di 
inatttutions.  Siviglia,  and  The  Oeisha  were  given  at  Terry's 

AUSTBIA.  Owing  to  the  celebration  of  the  Theatre, 
diamond  jubilee  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  Thomas  Beecfaam  organised  a  new  symphony 
of  Franz  Josef  and  the  centenary  of  Haydn's  orchestra  of  85  playera,  which  immediately  took 
death  the  musical  olTerings  of  the  entire  year  its  place  among  the  great  English  orchestras, 
assumed  something  of  a  festival  character.  The  The  programmes  were  remarkable  for  their  wide 
Haydn  celebration  took  place  at  the  end  of  range,  although  not  a  single  work  by  Beethoven 
May.  All  of  the  master's  famous  works,  and  or  Brahma  was  performed.  English  composers 
many  that  nowadays  are  seldom  or  never  per-  were  well  represented.  Mr.  Wood's  series  of  60 
formed,  were  heard.  The  climax  was  a  ma^if-  promenade  concerts  was  the  most  successful  he 
ieent  performance  of  Tlu  Creation  nnder  the  has  ever  given.  Not  less  than  42  novelties, 
direction  of  Ferdinand  Loewe.  Vienna  also  had  many  by  English  composers,  were  produced. 
Strauas's  Elektra  with  Lucile  Marcell,  an  Ameri-  The  London  Philharmonic  Society  ended  the 
can  artist  selected  by  the  composer  himself.  In  year  in  very  bad  condition.  The  venerable  or- 
the  title  rOle.  The  reception  of  the  work  was  ganization,  which  in  former  years  relieved  Bee- 
not  over-enthusiastic.  Two  other  novelties  thoven  from  financial  embarrassment  in  his  last 
brought  out  by  Weingartner  at  the  Royal  Opera  days,  and  later  was  one  of  the  earlier  cbam- 
turned  out  failures.  The  Vienna  Philharmonic  pions  of  Wagner,  seems  to  be  hopelessly  mori- 
Society  abandoned  its  policy  of  inviting  guest-  bund.  Even  the  great  conductors  by  whom  it 
conductors,  and  elected  Weingartner  as  its  per-  was  directed  during  the  past  year  failed  to  at- 
manent  director.  Bruckner  still  marintaine  his  tract  a  sufficient  number  of  supporters.  The 
strong  hold  on  the  Viennese  public,  as  is  shown  general  impression  prerails  that  the  society  will 
by  performances  of  six  of  his  eight  symphonies,  only  be  kept  t<Mether  for  another  ^r,  which 
The  famous  conservatory  of  the  "  Gesellschaft  will  be  the  one  hundredth  of  its  existence,  and 
der  Musikfreunde  "  passed  under  state  control,  that  then  it  will  be  dissolved.  The  8oci^t£  des 
and  is  henceforth  known  as  "  Kaiserlich-KOnig-  Concerts  FranQais  made  active  propaganda  for 
liche  Akademie  der  Tonkunst."  the  works  of  the  new  I^ench  school.    One  con- 

ElfOLAXD.  An  innovation  In  the  operatic  life  cert  was  devoted  entirely  to  works  b^  Debussy, 
of  liondon  was  a  four  weeks'  season  of  grand  But  English  audiences  maintain  their  attitude 
opera  in  English  on  a  most  elaborate  scale  at  of  indifference  towards  the  new  art.  Even  the 
Covent  Garden.  The  works  ^rformed  were  personal  appearance  of  Debussy  with  the  Queen's 
Wagner's  Ring-dramas  and  Meuteninger  and  Hall  Orchestra  oould  not  arouse  enthusiasm. 
Puccini's  Madame  Bntterfiy.  The  artists  were  Elgar's  Symphony,  which  was  accorded  such  sit 
all  English  and  American.  The  Brflnnhilde  of  enthusiastic  reception  on  its  first  hearing  in 
Mrs.  Saltzmann-Stevens,  an  American,  was  re-  the  fall  of  1908,  has  already  lost  its  bold  on 

farded  as  one  of  the  finest  ever  heard  in  I^n-  English  audiences  in  spite  of  performances  led 
on.  Dr.  Richter  conducted.  The  success  of  the  by  such  men  as  Wood  and  Nikisch.  A  matter 
new  venture  Was  bo  pronounced  that  the  man-  of  interest  was  the  discovery  in  the  British 
agement,  yielding  to  the  popular  demand,  gave  Museum  of  a  concerto  for  string  quintet,  two 
another  four  weeks'  season  in  October  with  the  oboes  and  piano  by  an  unknown  English  com- 
same  artists.  Tannhduacr  and  Tristan  und  poser,  John  Hendon  ( 1690-1766}.  The  work  was 
Isolde  were  added  to  the  repertoire.  During  the  immediately  performed,  but  prmed  to  be  of  little 
ivgular  season  (April-July)  only  French  and  value.  The  Mendelssohncentenary  was  observed 
Italian  operas  were  given;  but  two  extra  per-  in  conjunction  with  a  Handel  festival  at  the 
formanoes  of  The  Valkyr,  with  Mrs,  Saltzmann-  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  programme  was  typical 
Stevens  as  Brtinnhilde,  were  added  by  re<^ueat.  of  the  state  of  music  in  England  of  half  a 
The  season  was  opened  most  brilliantly  with  a  century  ago.  At  the  Three  Choirs*  Festival  in 
BUperb  performance  of  Saint-Saens's  Saviaon  ei  Hereford  Schubert's  Lazarus  had  its  first  per- 
D€lila,  with  the  composer  present  in  the  audi-  formance  in  England.  The  Messiah,  Creation, 
ence.  It  was,  moreover,  the  first  performance  Elijah^  Apostles,  and  Elgar's  Symphony,  were 
of  the  work  as  an  opera  in  England.  Of  the  given,  besides  excerpts  from  Parsifal  and  new 
novelties  Debussy's  PellAu  et  M^lisande  made  works  by  Davies,  Bantock,  and  Delius.  On  the 
little  impression,  and  was  withdrawn  after  three  programmes  of  the  Birmingham  Festival  were 
performances.  Charpentier*s  Louise  aroused  Elijah,  Judas  Macoahteus,  The  Dream  of  Oeron- 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  Camille  Er-  tiua,  Berlioz's  Fatist,  Cherubini's  Mass  in  C,  and 
langers's  Tess  proved  a  pleasing  work,  and  met  Brahma's  Bchicksalslied.  The  Newcastle  Festival 
with  success.  The  Moody-Manners  Company  bad  the  assistance  of  the  distinguished  Busoni, 
gave  their  usual  season  of  opera  in  English  at  who  conducted  his  own  concerto  for  piano, 
the  Lyric  Theatre  in  August.  Alick  Maclean  Brahms's  Trumphlied  was  also  heard.  The  nov- 
conducted  the  premiere  of  his  one-act  opera,  elty  was  Riniski-KorBakoff*B  Ballad  of  the  Doom 
Maitre  Seiler,  which  was  well  received.    Wag-  of  Oleg. 

ner's  Rienzi  had  its  first  performance  in  Eng-  France.  Almost  all  the  Important  operatic 
lish;  the  work  had  not  been  heard  in  England  institutions  were  seriously  affected  by  the  pro- 
since  1882.  At  the  Coronet  Theatre  the  Castel-  longed  absence  of  some  of  their  best  artists  in 
lano  Company  gave  twenty-four  performances  of  America.  The  Paris  Grand  Op^ra  reports  a 
Italian  operas,  in  the  course  of  which  Leon-  deficit  of  300,000  francs,  due  partly  to  the  Kew 
cavallo'a  Zaza  waa  heard  for  the  first  time  in  York  opera  war,  partly  to  the  trouble  incident 
England,  and  proved  a  dismal  failure.  Consider-  to  a  double  directorship.  The  latter  difficulty 
able  attention  was  attracted  by  "  The  Children's  was  ended  by  placing  M.  Messsger  in  absolute 
Opera  Company  of  Rome,"  which  is  composed  control.  Tlie  principal  artistic  event  of  the 
entirely  of  children  from  southern  Italy.  Vit-  year  was  the  first  production  of  Wagner's 
torio  Gamba,  a  fourteen-year-old  boy,  was  the  Kheingold  in  December  under  the  baton  of  Mes- 
principal  tenor,  and  Dora  Theor,  sixteen  years  sager.  It  was  an  overwhelming  success.  At 
of  age,  the  prima  donna.   Very  remarkable  per-  last  all  of  the  Wagner  dramas,  except  Partt/aJ^ 
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have  found  their  way  into  the  repertoire  of  the 
OpSra.  Another  noteworthy  event,  that  proved 
a  great  artistic  and  financial  aucceBs,  was  a 
gorgeously  mounted  performance  of  Spontini's 
La  Veetale,  presented  by  the  full  personnel,  in- 
cluding the  orchestra  and  chorus  of  La  Scala  of 
Milan.  Massenet's  latest  opera,  Baeehva,  was  a 
diatinot  disappointment;  but  Monwt  Vanna,  by 
rfivrier,  was  received  with  favor.  At  the 
Thtetre  Ch&telet  a  season  of  Russian  opera  with 
Russian  artists  was  given  during  May  and  June. 
The  works  performs!  were  Rimski-KorsakofTs 
Ivan,  Borodin's  Prince  Igor,  Glinka's  Ruslam 
and  Ludmilla  and  several  ballets.  At  Monte 
Carlo  Russian  works  played  an  important  part 
in  the  repertoire.  Gunka's  Life  for  the  Czar, 
Rubinstein's  Demon,  and  Dargomishki's  Rut- 
aalka  were  frequently  mounted.  At  Lyons  the 
great  event  was  the  local  premi&re  of  Wagner's 
Flying  Dutchman.  At  the  Thtetre  Lyrique  de 
la  Oatt6  a  season  of  opera  at  popular  prices  was 
well  patronized.  A  new  work,  Quo  Vadia  by 
NougCs,  aroused  great  enthusiasm.  The  same 
composer  scored  another  marked  success  with 
his  Chiguito,  produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique. 
At  the  same  institution  de  S^verac'a  Le  Cceur 
du  Moulin,  a  typical  work  of  the  newest  French 
school,  achieved  more  than  an  ordinary  success. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Beethoven  Monument 
Fund  a  festival  concert,  consisting  exclusively 
of  works  by  Beethoven,  was  given  at  the  Op^ra. 
It  not  only  added  materially  to  the  fund,  but 
aroused  a  regular  Beethoven  fever.  The  Colonne 
and  Lamoureux  orchestras  played  all  nine  sym- 
phonies in  chronological  order;  the  Touche  and 
Rpuge  orcheatraa  performed  all  the  other  or- 
chestral works,  also  in  chronological  order;  the 
Quatnor  Capet  rendered  all  the  string  quartets; 
the  Quatnor  Parent  the  master's  entire  output 
of  chamber-musie;  Pugno  and  Ysaye  all  the 
sonatas  for  violin  and  piano;  and,  last,  bnt  by 
no  means  least,  Risler  played  all  the  sonatas  for 
piano. 

Italt.  All  operatic  managers  report  heavy 
financial  losses,  which  they  ascribed  to  the  opera 
war  in  New  York,  and  the  failure  of  almost 
every  novelty  put  forward.  Some  of  these  new 
works,  ft  is  claimed,  would  have  been  success- 
ful if  the  artists  now  In  America  had  been  avail- 
able at  home.  The  absence  of  Gatti-Casazza  and 
Toscanini  from  La  Scala  in  Milan  resulted  in 
the  withdrawal  of  all  the  Wagner  works,  just 
now  the  most  profitable  works  in  all  Italian 
opera  houses.  Strauss's  Elektra  was  given  at 
La  Scala  in  March  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  but  met  with  an  icy  reception.  Both 
Strauss  and  Debussy  are  much  discussed,  but 
their  works  throughout  the  country  encounter 
violent  opposition. 

B'AOEL,  Chables.  An  American  lawyer  and 
Cabinet  ofiicer.  He  was  born  in  Colorado  county, 
Texas,  in  1849.  His  early  education  was  ob- 
tained in  the  public  schools,  and  he  graduated 
from  the  St.  Lonis  Iaw  School  in  1872.  In  the 
year  following  he  studied  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  in  the  same  year  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  l>egan  practice  in  St.  Louis,  where 
he  became  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the 
bar.  In  1881-3  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  and  from  1893  to  1897  was  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  City  Council.  From  1886  he 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  St.  Louis 
Law  School.  Early  in  1009  he  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  President  Taft  to  become  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  his  Cabinet 


NATAL.   A  British  colony  in  South  Africa. 

Capital,  Pietermaritzburg. 

Abea,  Population',  etc.  Estimated  area,  85,- 
371  square  miles  (inclusive  of  Zululand,  10,461 
square  miles,  and  the  northern  districts,  6031) ; 
coastline,  about  360  miles.  Population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  April  17,  190^  1,108,764 
(including  3774  British  troops  and  their  fam- 
ilies). Estimated  population,  December  SI,  1908 
(exclusive  of  military),  1,206,386  (91,443 
whites,  7386  mixed,  116,679  Asiatics,  990,878 
natives).  Estimated  population  of  Pietermaritz- 
burg, December  31,  1908,  31,230;  of  Durban,  or 
Port  Natal,  60,244.  There  are  41  primary 
schools,  2  government  high  schools,  2  art  schools, 
6  Indian  schools,  and  2  government  schools  for 
colored  children;  beside  472  private  govern- 
ment-aided schools  for  the  several  classes.  Eu- 
ropean children  in  regular  attendance  (1907), 
12,504;  others,  14,708. 

A0BICU1.TUSB.  The  highly  fertile  coast  region 
produces  corn,  sugar,  coffee,  arrowroot,  ginger, 
tobacco,  bananas,  and  pepper.  The  midland 
district  is  adapted  for  cereals,  and  the  upland 
region  for  sheep-farming  and  cattle-raising.  Tea 
is  cultivated,  and  wattle  bark  is  stripped  (11,- 
846  tons  in  1907)  for  export.  The  area  under 
com  increased  15  per  cent.  In  1907-8.  In  1907, 
347,900  acres  were  under  cultivation  by  Eu- 
ropeans (corn,  117,750;  sugar,  13,549;  Kaffir 
com,  6768);  by  natives,  455,000;  by  Indians, 
30,671.  The  live-stock  owned  by  Europeans  num- 
bered (1907)  227,748  cattle,  30,344  horses,  661,- 
466  sheep,  131,811  goats,  24,922  pigs.  The  wool 
clip  (1907)  was  1,979,099  lbs.,  against  1,884,615 
lbs.  in  1906. 

MiNino.  The  coalfields  are  extensive,  and  are 
connected  1^  rail  with  the  seaport  of  Durban. 
The  1908  output  was  1,669,774  tons,  against  1,- 
530,043  in  1907.  Enormous  quantities  of  iron 
ore  exist  near  Pietermaritzburg,  and  mining 
operations  have  been  begun  on  a  paying  basis. 
Asbestos,  copper,  fireclay,  gold,  graphite,  gyp- 
sum, lead  and  silver,  limestone  and  marble, 
manganese,  molybdenum,  nickel,  nitrate,  tin,  and 
phosphate  are  found  in  varying  quantities. 

Commerce.  The  valne  of  the  commerce  ffw 
three  years  is  given  below: 


1906  1907  1908 

Imports   £9,70S,286  £8,704,222  £7,903.412 

From  Ot.  Brft.    4,893.686  8.709.670  8,640,918 

Exports   10.406,707  10.049.188  9,622,474 

To  Ot  Brit  1,4S7,B0S  1,779.089  1,668,794 


Board  of  Trade  returns  give  the  principal 
domestic  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1908 
as  follows:  Metals,  £441,681;  apparel,  £476,- 
277 ;  machinery,  £377,549 ;  cottons,  £386,821. 
Exports  to  Great  Britain:  Wool,  sheep,  £638,- 
546;  dye  stuffs,  £167,325;  hides,  etc.,  £153,771; 
eora,  etc.,  £70,618. 

CoinnriTioATioica.  Total  length  of  railways 
December  31,  1907,  976  miles,  all  constructed 
or  worked  1^  the  government.  Total  cost  of 
construction  to  end  of  1908,  £13,989,202;  re- 
ceipts for  1908,  £1,832,862;  expenditure,  £1,240,- 
319.  There  were  (1907)  1904  miles  of  telegraph 
lines  (wires,  6779  miles),  and  181  milos  of  tele* 
phone  lines  (wires  2315)  ;  telegraph  ofiices,  213; 
post-offices,  380.  The  registered  shipping  (1907) 
showed  vessels  of  3334  tons,  fihipping  entered 
(1907),  1008  vessels  of  2,540.596  tons  (British, 
792  of  2,139,756  tons);  cleared,  1007  of  2,513,- 
463  tons  (British,  790  of  2,110,310). 
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FlHAHOl.  The  revenue,  expenditure,  tnd  debt 
for  three  flscal  years  are  given  ai  foUowg: 

190e  1907  1908 

Revenue   £3.«es.089  £S,471,93S  £3,B10,SBO 

Bxpendltura     ..    8.G7S,972  8,681.814  S,680,7S3 

Debt   19,484,143  20.m.m  S1.136,U4 


The  pruietpal  loarceB  of  revenue  (1907)  were 
u  foUows:  Railway,  £1381,651 ;  eustome, 
£539,000;  stamps  and  licenses  (including  poll 
and  hut  tax),  £414,937;  posts  and  telegraphs, 
£173,025;  port,  harbor,  and  wharf  dues,  £108,- 
626;  excise,  £60,470;  land  Bales,  £56,203.  Items 
of  expenditure:  Railways,  £1,386,620;  police 
and  gaols,  £204,151;  public  works,  £182,186; 
posts  and  telegraphs,  £157,080;  education,  £102,- 
033;  militia,  £69,234. 

The  Natal  police  and  an  active  militia  formed 
the  defense  of  the  coloiqr  and  in  1809  were  as 
follows:  Natal  police  (mounted)  867  of  all 
raidn  exclusive  of  native  and  Indian  constables ; 
militia,  2432,  of  which  1356  were  mounted  and 
265  were  in  the  artillery.  The  colony  also  had 
122  rifle  associations  with  a  total  strength  of 
6005,  235  senior  cadets,  and  3277  school  cadets. 

GovEBNUENT,  ETC.  The  colony  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  ( 1909,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Mat- 
tliew  Nathan,  governor  and  commander-in-chief) 
assisted  by  a  council  and  an  assembly,  both  leg- 
islative; the  latter  elected  by  popular  vote.  By 
the  South  African  act  Natal  is  to  be  made  a 
member  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  See 
South  Africa,  Bbitish. 

H18TOBT.  On  March  3,  the  long  trial  of  Dini- 
^ulu  came  to  an  end.  ITie  court  sentenced  him 
to  five  years  imprisonment  dating  from  his  ar- 
rest fifteen  months  before,  on  the  charge  of  har- 
boring rebels.  The  other  charges  against  him 
were  dismissed.  A  svious  railway  strike  (see 
Stbikeji  and  LocKOtns)  occurred  in  ApriL  The 
strikers  found  little  sympathy  in  the  public, 
their  course  being  regarded  as  aggressive  and 
their  demands  as  unjustified.  They  refused  the 
government's  offer  to  investigate  and  threat- 
ened to  oppose  South  African  Union  if  their  de- 
mands were  not  complied  with.  The  chief  ostens- 
ible cause  of  the  strike  was  the  objection  to 
piece-work.  The  strike  ended  in  the  following 
month.  The  leaders  were  not  reinstated.  On 
the  opening  of  Parliament  on  June  16  the  Qov- 
emoT  congratulated  the  country  on  the  good 
prospects  of  Union,  a  large  majority  being  in 
it  favor.  (See  South  Africa,  British.)  A 
new  Council  for  Native  Afl'airs  was  appointed  in 
the  summer,  consisting  of  four  native  commis- 
sioners, three  members  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, and  the  Permanent  Secretary  for  Na- 
tive Affairs.  It  was  designed  in  the  interest  of 
the  natives  to  whom  it  supplied  the.  means  of 
making  their  wishes  known  to  the  government. 
On  Novemlaer  3,  the  Legislative  Astwmbly  re- 
jected a  land  expropriation  bill  which  empow- 
ered tlie  government  to  take  possession  of  lands 
for  purposes  of  cloiwr  settlement.  In  November 
the  report  of  the  CommisHion  on  Indian  immi- 
gration was  published.  It  recommended  the 
complete  exclusion  of  free  but  not  of  indentured 
lalior.  The  arguments  currently  urged  against 
Indian  labor,  uamely,  that  it  was  virtually  serv- 
ile in  character  and  tended  to  demoralize  the 
people  and  that  it  replaced  both  native  and 
white  labor,  were  declared  to  be  ill-founded.  A 
large  body  of  evidence  was  offered  to  tbe  Com- 


mission as  to  the  untrustworthiness  of  native 
labor.    The  existence  of  certain  industries  de* 
ponded  on  indentured  Indian  labor. 
NATIOHAi;  AOADUT  OT  DSSIOV.  A 

society  of  artists,  originated  in  1826  as  the  New 
Y-ork  Drawing  Association.  It  took  its  pres- 
ent name  in  1826.  The  originators  chose  from 
their  number  15  artists,  who  chose  16  others, 
these  30  constituting  the  new  society.  The  aim 
of  the  Academy  is  to  further  tbe  arts  of  de- 
sign and  it  has  maintained  schools  since  its 
foundation  with  this  object  in  view.  On  its 
rolls  are  found  the  names  of  nearly  sU  the 
most  eminent  artists  of  America.  The  schools 
are  free  to  its  accepted  students,  the  one  lind- 
tation  being  that  none  but  students  who  are 
going  to  follow  art  as  a  profession  and  who 
are  under  thirty  years  of  age,  are  eligible. 
The  students  admitted,  after  passing  an  exam- 
ination sufficient  to  demonstrate  a  reasonable 
fitness  for  the  vocation,  are  afforded  the  ad- 
vantages of  study  under  the  instructors  of 
the  Academy.  The  atelier  system,  by  which 
each  student  from  his  entrance  and  during  his 

Srogress  through  the  school  remains  under  the 
irection  of  one  and  the  same  instructor,  ex- 
cept in  special  classes,  is  in  force  in  the  schools 
of  the  Academy.  The  schools  are  in  Session 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  about  the 
middle  of  May  of  each  year.  In  1906  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  was  united  with 
the  Academy,  all  the  members  of  the  American 
Artists  becoming  members  of  tbe  National 
Academy  of  Design.  There  are  varions  prixes 
and  medals  awarded  at  the  Annual  Winter 
Exhibitions  of  the  Academy  of  oils,  pastels 
and  sculpture.  The  Camc^ie  prize  of  $500 
awarded  for  the  most  meritorious  oil  painting 
in  the  exhibition  bv  an  American  artist,  por- 
traits only  excepted,  waa  awarded  in  1009  to 
Gardner  Simons  for  his  paintins  entitled  "An 
Opalescent  'River,  Deerfield  Vallev."  The 
Thomes  R.  Proctor  ^ize  waa  awarded  to  Mon- 
tague Flagg.  The  laidor  Memorial  prixe  for 
the  best  figure  composition  was  awarded  to 
Frederick  Ballard  Williams,  and  the  Helen  Fos* 
ter  Barnett  prize  for  the  best  piece  of  sculp- 
ture shown  in  tbe  Winter  Exhibition,  the  work 
of  an  artist  under  thirty  years  of  age,  was 
awarded  to  Chester  Beach.  John  W.  Alexander 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Academy  in  1909 
to  succeed  Frederick  Dielman.  The  Aeaden^ 
is  made  up  of  Academicians  and  Associates. 
Of  the  former  there  were  in  1009  about  160, 
and  of  the  latter,  about  115.  The  ofBcers  in 
1909  were  President,  John  W.  Alexander;  Vice- 
President,  Herbert  Adams;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, H.  W.  WatroiiB ;  Recording  Secretary, 
Kenyon  Cox;  Treasurer,  Francis  C.  Jones. 
Tliese.  with  Will  H.  Low.  J.  Alden  Weir,  Fred- 
erick W.  Kost,  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  Frederick 
Dielman  and  Cass  Gilbert,  made  up  the  Council. 

NATIONAI.  AOABXHT  OF  SOIXHCK. 
See  Sciences.  Nattowai.  Acadbict  or. 

NATIONAL  BANXS.  On  September  1, 
1909,  national  banks  numbered  6077,  as  com- 
pared with  6865  on  November  27,  1908.  Their 
apgrogate  resources  were  $0,573,954,000.  The 
loans  and  disrounta  amounted  to  $5,128,882,000, 
of  which  18  per  cent,  were  credited  to  New  York 
City  banks,  7.5  per  cent  to  those  of  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  combined,  and  26.7  *per  cent,  to 
those  of  other  reserve  cities.  Over  41.5  per 
cent,  of  the  loans  and  discounts  of  New  Yorlc 
City  banks  were  classed  as  "on  ^mand,  se- 
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cured  by  atocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  se- 
curitiee,"  as  against  13.6  per  cent-  for  all  other 
national  banks.  This  difference  is  largely  due 
to  the  stock  exchanges.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  IS  per  oent.  of  the  loans  and  diacottnts  of 
tee  New  York  City  bants  vere  time  loans  se- 
cured by  two-name  paper,  as  against  over  37 
per  cent,  for  all  other  oanks. 

National  banks  had  on  deposit,  October  31, 
1909,  a  total  of  $679,645,740  of  United  States 
bonds  to  secure  circulation  and  $62,341,800  of 
tbe  same  to  secure  government  deposits,  be- 
sides about  $23,000,000  such  bonds  on  hand. 
These  banks  thus  owned  about  80  per  cent,  of 
the  interest-bearing  bonded  debt  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  national  banks  held  a 
total  of  $898,388,000  of  other  bonds,  of  which 
38  per  cent,  were  railroad  bonds,  17  per  cent, 
were  State,  county  and  municipal  bonds,  and  18 
per  cent,  were  the  bonds  of  public  service  cor- 

E orations  other  than  railroads.  The  money 
eld  by  national  banks  included  $619,440,000 
gold  and  gold  oerti&cates;  $146,967,000  silver 
coin  and  silver  certificates,  and  $187,673,000 
legal  tender  notes. 

The  aggregate  capital,  September  1,  was 
$844,642,000;  surplus.  $697,981,600,  and  undi- 
vided profits,  $203,766,000.  Circulatim  out- 
standing November  1,  was  $703,040,000,  an 
increase  of  about  6  per  cent,  over  the  amount 
reported  for  November,  1908.  This  included 
$25,595,000  eecured  by  lawful  money.  The  in- 
crease was  partly  due  to  the  organitation  of 
new  banks,  but  mainly  due  to  the  withdrawal 
of  government  deposiU.  That  Is,  the  govern- 
ment reduced  its  deposits  with  national  banks 
from  $111,802,000  in  November,  1908,  to  $35,- 
226,000  in  September,  1900;  the  banks  used  the 
bonds  thus  released  as  the  basis  for  increased 
circulation.  Not  only  was  the  circulation 
greater  than  ever  before,  but  it  bore  a  larger 
ratio  to  capital  (69.6  per  cent.)  than  at  any 
time  sinoe  1B8I.  Of  the  circulation  about  42 
per  cent,  was  ten-dollar  notes,  28  per  cent,  in 
twenties,  20  per  cent,  in  fives,  and  moat  of  the 
remainder  in  fifties  and  one  hundreds.   An  tm- 

Krtant  item  In  computing  the  net  earnings  of 
nks  on  circulation  during  1909,  was  the  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  the  2  per  cent,  consols, 
which  comprise  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  bonds 
deposited  to  secure  circulation.  Their  market 
value  in  November,  1808,  was  108.762;  in  Go- 
tober,  1909,  101.052. 

During  tbe  year  149  national  banking  asso- 
eiations  voluntarily  liquidated  j  of  these  26 
were  absorbed  by  other  national  banks;  14  were 
abeorbed  by  other  kinds  of  banks;  83  reor- 
ganized as  State  banks;  2  became  new  national 
banks ;  and  25  quit  business.  Almost  all  of 
those  reorganized  as  State  banks  were  in  Okla- 
homa and  desired  to  take  advantage  of  the  de- 
posit guarantee  law. 

In  September,  1908,  the  National  Monetary 
Commission  (see  Bassb  and  BAHKino)  sent 
out  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  to  national 
bankers  throughout  the  country  with  reference 
to  administrative  changes  deemed  desirable. 
Thereafter  tiie  Comptroller,  his  official  staff 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  held  a  hear- 
ing at  which  members  of  t^e  American  Bankers 
Association  presented  views  on  desirable  re- 
forms. A  point  much  emphasized  was  the  pro- 
posal to  limit  the  amount  of  a  single  firm's 
paper  that  any  one  bank  may  discount,  in  the 
same  manner  that  loans  to  one  person  or  firm 


are  now  limited.  The  circular  letter,  and  the 
hearings  have  been  published.  Early  in  the 
year  the  Comptroller,  in  continuation  of  the 
policy  begun  in  1906  of  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  bank  examinations,  reguirea  examiners 
to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $20,000,  and  to  take 
an  oath  of  office.  He  also  appointed  an  ex- 
aminer at  larse,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  vi^t 
banks  reported  to  be  in  bad  condition  and  re- 
main with  them  until  their  status  is  satisfao- 
tOTT.  At  the  same  time  the  Comptroller  for- 
bade examiners  being  stockholders  or  borrowers 
of  any  bank  in  the  system,  thus  rooting  out  a 
condiuon  that  had  aroused  criticism.  This  last 
order  followed  an  extensive  inquiry  by  the 
Comptroller^  which  showed  that  most  of  the 
examiners  were  borrowers  at  national  banks, 
many  were  stocVholders  and  a  few  were  even 
officers. 

It  was  in  continuance  of  this  policy  of  cor- 
recting abuses  and  extending  proper  control  that 
late  in  November  the  Comptroller  called  at- 
tention of  bankers  to  the  practice  of  making 
overloans,  and  stated  that  should  this  continue 
he  would  require  the  forfeiture  of  the  charters 
of  ofi^enders.  About  three  years  ago  investiga- 
tion showed  that  more  than  00  per  cent,  of 
the  banks  were  violating  that  provision  of  the 
law  fixing  tiie  maximum  loan  at  10  per  cent,  of 
oapitid.  ^e  law  was  subsequently  amended, 
now  permiHing  a  loan  to  any  one  client  equal 
to  10  per  oent.  of  the  combined  capital  and 
surplus,  but  not  in  excess  of  30  per  cent,  of  the 
capital.  Even  this  liberal  provision  has  been 
violated  by  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  banks. 
At  the  same  time  the  Comptroller  requested 
bulks  to  hold  directors*  meetings  at  least  onee 
each  month.  To  enforce  such  request  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  Comptroller,  but  he 
solicited  the  cooperation  of  the  banks  to  this 
end.  Effort  will  be  made  to  have  included  in 
the  by-laws  of  banks  hereafter  chartered  a  pro- 
vision of  monthly  directors'  meetings  for  the 
approval  of  loans,  before  the  charter  Is  granted. 
See  Barks  and  Bahxxno,  Cubbenct,  and  Fi- 
nancial Rbvuv. 

NATIONAL  CmC  FEBE&ATZON.  See 
Cmo  FroraATioN,  Nationai« 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  SEBVICB  BBBDBJC 
LHAGnX.  See  Civil  Sebvioe  Refobu  Leaqui, 
National. 

NATIONAL  CONTBBXNCa  OV  CEABX- 
TIES  AND  OOBBBCnONS.  See  Chabitt 
Obganization. 

NATIONAL  OONBXBVATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION. Bee  CoNSEBVATioN  AseoouxiON,  Na- 
tional. 

NATIONAL  rOB^TS.    See  Fobestbt. 

NATIONAL  HONBTABY  COUUIBSION. 
This  Commission  was  provided  for  by  the  Ald- 
rich-Vreeland  Emergency  Currency  Act  of  May 
30,  1908,  and  consists  of  nine  Senators  and 
nine  Representatives.  Since  its  organization, 
with  Senator  Aldrich  as  its  chairman.  It  has 
made  extensive  studies  of  banking  and  currency 
conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  luis 
employed  experts  for  numerous  lines  of  re- 
search and  has  not  spared  expense  in  the  fur- 
therance of  its  inquiries.  It  has  determined  not 
to  urge  legislation  before  the  winter  of  1910-11, 
and  has,  meanwhile,  begun  a  publicity  campaign 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  favor  for  the  cen- 
tral bank  idea.  To  this  end  it  has  organlxed 
a  press  bureau  for  tiie  distribution  of  news- 
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paper  material.    At  the  same  time  the  Cominis-  the   year  included  fleveral  new   habitat  bird 

sion  has  announced  that  it  will  publish  some-  groups,   a  group  of   Rocky  Mountain  sheep, 

what  more  than  fifty  monographs  and  docu-  various  cetaceans,   three  new  meteorites  and 

ments  prepared  for  it  by  economists  and  special  the  rearrangement  of  the  Jesup  wood  coUec- 

inTestigatora.    Among  these  are  the  following:  tion.   Exploring  parties  representing  the  mu- 

The  First  Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  senm  were  maintained  during  the  year  in  the 

J.  T.  Holdsworth;  The  Second  Bank  of  the  Congo,  British  Eest  Africa,  Tahiti  and  the 

United  States,  and  The  History  of  State  Banks  South   Sea   Islands,    Arctic  America,  Mexico, 

before  the  Civil  War,  by  Davis  R.  Dewey;  The  Central    America,  British    Columbia,  Alaska, 

Safety-Fund  Banking  System  in  New  York,  by  Wyoming,     Montana,     Southwestern  United 

Dr.  R.  E.  Chaddock;  The  Origin  of  the  Na-  States,    Florida,    Massachusetts,  Philippines, 

tional  Banking  System,  by  Andrew  M.  Davis;  Borneo  and  Celebes.    Mr.  Carl  E.  Akeley  baa 

History  of  Crises  under  the  National  Banking  been  commissioned  to  prepare  an  African  ele- 

Syatem,  by  Dr.  O.  M.  W.  Sprague;  A  History  pbant  group  and  was  in  Africa  during  the 

of  the  yational  Bank  Currency,  by  A.  D.  Noyes;  year  oollecting  material  for  this  group.  Sev- 

TMe  Use  of  Credit  Instruments,  and  The  De-  emX  animals  were  eontributed  by  Mr.  Boose- 

velopftnent  ef  the  Independent  Treasury  Bys'  velt.  whom  Mr.  Akeley  met  in  British  East 

fern,  by  Dr.  David  Kinley;  Seasonal  Yariations  Africa. 

in  the  Demand  for  Currency  and  Capital,  by  Among  the  special  exhibitions  held  at  the 

Dr.  E.  W.  Kemmerer;  The  Foreign  Balance  of  museum  during  the  ^ar  were  the  Tuberculosis 

the  United  States,  by  John  E.  Gardin ;  Clearing  Exhibition ;  the  "  Indians  of  Manhattan  Island 

House  Methods  and  Practices,  by  J.  G.  Can-  and  Vicinity,"  arranged  In  connection  with  the 

non;  The  History  of  Banking  in  Canada,  by  Hudson^FuIton  celebration,  and  the  zoSIogical 

R.  M.  Breckenridge ;  The  Canadian  Banking  and  ethnological  maiterial  brought  from  ths 

System,  by  Dr.  J.  V.  Johnson;  The  English  Arctic  re^^ns  by  Commander  Peary.  Among  the 

Banking  System,  by  Hartley  Withers;    The  gifts,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  were 

History  of  Banking  in  England,  by  H.  S.  Fox-  a  large  collection  of  anthropological  specimens 

well;  The  Evolution  of  Credit  and  Banks  in  from  the  Fiji  Islands,  a  specimen  of  the  Dino* 

France,  by  Andr6  Liesee;  The  Bank  of  France  ssur   Trachodon   with   epidermal  impressions, 

in  its  Relations  to  Credit,  by  Maurice  Patron;  and  the  Cape  York,  or  Peary  Meteorite,  in- 

The  French  Banking  System,  by  Albert  Aupetit;  eluding  Ahnighito,  the  largest  known  meteor- 

The  Great  German  Banks,  by  Dr.  J.  Riesser;  ite.   All  of  these  were  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Morris 

Banking  in  Italy,  by  Carlo  F.  Ferraris;  The  E.  Jesup.    The  principal  contributions  to  the 

Btoedish  Banking  System,  by  A.  W.  Flux;  and  endowment   fund  during  the  year   were  be- 

The  National  Bank  of  Belgium,  by  Charles  A.  quests  of  $10,000  each  from  William  R.  Sands 

Conant.   See  Banks  Aim  Bankutq;  Financial  and  Phebd  Anna  Thorn.   The  total  monber- 

Rbview;  Central  BaihE}  ajd  other  artieles  ship  of  all  classes  on  December  31,  1909,  was 

on  kindred  topics.  2372,  a  net  increase  of  224  for  the  year.  The 

NATIONAL   mSEUX,   UNirro   States,  president  is  Henry  P.  Osborn. 

See  Unttrd  States  National  Museuu.  HATUBAIi    IffiSOtTBCES,  CoNSBBTATioir 

NATTTBAIt  OAS.   The  total  production  of  of.   See  Fobbbtbt,  IAnds,  Public  and  Uvizn 

natural  gas  in  1908  was  402,140,730,000  cubic  States,  paragraphs  Administration. 

feet,  valued  at  964,640,376  as  compared  with  NAVAL    PBOGBESS    IN    1909.    The  in- 

406,406,622,119  cubic  feet  in  1907.    The  value  crease   in'  the   naval   strength   of   the.  gre*t 

remained  practically  the  same.    This  slight  in-  Powers  of  the  world  continued  unabated  in  1909, 

crease  continues   the  remarkable   increase   in  and  the  struggle  to  be  in  a  position  of  imval 

the  growth  of  iMB  industry  from  1882,  when  supremacy  was  largely  in  evidence  in  the  bud- 

the  value  of  the  production  was  only  $215,000.  gets  and  government  policies  of  the  different 

The  production  of  natural  gas  has  become  one  nations.  The    accompanying    tables  indicate 

of  the  great  established  industries  of  the  cotin-  clearly  and  concisely  the  strength  of  the  naval 

try.   Its  development  is  shown  by  the  exten-  forces  of  the  world  Powers  and  show  the  im- 

sion  of  the  gas  districts  in  the  Appalachian  portant  increases  that  are  being  made,  espe- 

fields,  by  the  development  of  the  Mid-Conti-  cially    in    the    more    powerful  battleships, 

nent  and  Gulf  fields,  which  has  practically  only  xhe   construction   of   a   powerful   navy  by 

begun,  and  by  the  systematic  efforts  made  to  Germany  continued  to  excite  great  anxiety  In 

conserve  the  consumption  of  this  fuel.   The  England  and  it  was  stated  in  the  House  of 

history  of  the  industry  shows  an  increasing  Commons  that  the  Admiralty  must  be  placed 

quantity    consumed    for    industrial    purposes  i„  ^  position  to  give  the  preliminary  orders  for 

and  an  increased  price  for  the  gas.   Pennsyl-  the  armamrat  and  equipment  of  four  more 

vania  is  first  among  the  States  in  the  pro-  Dreadnoughts.   It  was  announced  in  July  that 

duetion  of  natural  gas   with  West  Virginia  those  needed  would  be  laid  down  at  the  end  of 

Bueopg,  and  Kansas  third.  the  financial  year  independently  of  the  pro- 

ITAtuKAX  HISTOBT,  Auebican  Museum  gramme  adopted  for  the  ensuing  year.  A 
OF.  An  institution  established  in  New  York  comparison  of  the  budgets  for  new  construction 
City  in  1869  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  and  armament  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
museum  and  library  of  natural  history,  and  in  1908  showed  a  difference  of  only  half  a 
advancing  knowledge  of  kindred  subjects.  Ad-  million  pounds,  the  German  vote  being  £10,- 
mission  to  the  museum  is  free,  as  pay  days  751,466,  In  1909  the  total  vote  for  the  main- 
were  abolished  in  1907.  In  1900  the  State  tenance  and  expansion  of  the  German  fleet 
appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mu-  was  £21,704,411,  of  which  £12,177,600  was  ex- 
seum  $180,000,  while  there  was  appropriated  clusively  for  construction  and  armaments. 
by  the  trustees  and  others  for  collections,  ex-  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  provision  of  a 
peditions,  publications,  etc.,  $176,008.  The  great  navy  is  a  serious  financial  undertaking 
permanent  endowment  on  December  31,  1909,  and  that  it  was  Great  Britain's  policy  to  force 
was  $2,195,046.   The  new  installatlotis  during  Germany    to    reduce    her    shiirijailding  pro- 
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gramme  by  the  triumph  of  Britiah  competition 
and  armamentfl  and  by  the  financial  embar- 
rassment  likely  to  be  experienced  in  connec- 
tion with  her  great  army  and  her  increased 
aaTal  strength,  wliich  was  becoming  second 
imly  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain's 
poflltitm  further  was  strengthened  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  dominions  abroad.  Evidences 
xa  important  progreu  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
armored  Teasels  ouilding  in  England,  which 
were  battleships  of  the  Dreadnought  type,  and 
armoured  cruisers  of  the  Invincibh  type.  Both 
claues  were  all-big>gun,  one  calibre  ships;  but, 
in  the  cruisers,  the  speed  was  increaa^  about 
25  per  cent,  and  the  armament  and  armor 
eorrespondingly  reduced.  Bix  armored  ships 
«ere  begun  in  1009;  seven  were  building,  of 
which  four  were  completed,  and  are  in  com- 
misaion  with  the  home  fleet. 

In  ISOO  the  Dreadnought  programmes  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany  were  the  same.  Three 
Imttleships  and  one  armored  cruiser  were  pro- 
vided for  on  each  side,  while,  in  addition,  there 
was  the  "conditional"  British  programme  of  4 
ships,  to  be  commenced  on  April  I,  of  1910. 
It  was  supposed  that  tiie  first  three  battleships 
would  resemble  the  Tfeptune;  while  the  "  con- 
ditional "  three  wiHild  mount  the  new  13.6  inch 
gun.  The  cruisers  probably  would  each  carry 
10  12-inch  guns,  and  steam  some  28  or  29  knots. 
The  1909  German  Teasels  would,  it  was  be- 
lieved, be  the  same  as  these  of  1908,  except 
that  they  all  were  to  •  be  equippeid  with 
turbimn. 


Dreadnoughts        Oreat  Britain  Germany 

Completed    S  2 

Liaunched    4  7 

BuUdlns   4  4 

Ordered  t4  "4 

t  The  four  ordered  are  the  "  condttlonal " 
ships;  they  Include  the  One  provisionally  or- 
dered from  the  Thames  Ironworks. 

•  These  ships  (8  battleships,  and  1  armored 
cruiser)  belong  to  the  1910-1911  programme. 

The  13  German  ships  built  or  building  were 
to  mount  150  guns  of  11  inch  and  12  int^  cali- 
bre, to  ISe  pi  the  16  British  ships;  while  the 
Germans  ha^  a  considerable  superiority  in  sec- 
ondary armaments. 

For  the  design  and  construction  of  the  battle- 
ships themselves  and  theiil  armament  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Battleships. 


OBOAniZATlON.  Changes  in  character  of  fight- 
ing ships  and  their  armament  led  to  new 
methods  of  organization  in  several  important 
navies,  all  with  the  object  of  securing  increased 
military  and  administrative  efficiency.  In  the 
United  States,  the  Newberry  plan  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Meyer  plan.  The  first  (January 
25,  1909)  made  the  naval  constructor  at  navy 
yards  the'  principal  technical  assistant  of  the 
Commandant  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  manufacturing  force.  The  second  again  put 
line  officers  in  control  in  the  navy  yards;  it 
also  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  four  aids 
as  advisers,  to  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  flag 
officers,  for  personnel,  operations,  material,  and 
imspections;  the  Bureaus  were  to  conduct  busi- 
ness with  the  Seoretaiy  through  the  proper 
aid.  The  Marine  guard,  withdrawn  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  were  returned  to  ships,  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  the  Appropriation 
Bill.  {See  United  States  section  ffavy.)  In 
France,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  de 
Ijapeyr6re,  reorganized  the  Navy  Deparment; 
and  appointed  four  admirals  as  inspectors  of 
the  fleet.  A  corps  of  Naval  (h-tbiance  En- 
gineers was  created  on  November  6;  the 
anomaly  of  having  naval  guns  designed  by  the 
Colonial  Artillery  has  therefore  ended.  The 
British  Navy  War  Council  was  established  in 
October  to  study  naval  strata,  and  work  out 
naval  war  plans.  All  its  members  are  eta- 
officio:  President,  First  Sea  I^rd,  as  Chief 
of  StafiF;  the  Heads  of  the  Naval  Intelligence 
Department,  and  of  the  Naval  Hobilizatitm  De* 
partment. 

DisTBiBirnoN  or  Pobceh.  The  United  States 
Paoiflc  Fleet  was  separated  into  a  Paeifle  and  an 

Asiatic  Fleet;  tiie  former  consisting  of  eight 
armored  cruisers;  the  latter,  of  one  coast  de- 
fense ship,  protected  cruisers,  gunboats,  and 
one  torpedo  flotilla.  The  British  Home  Fleet 
was  also  reorganized:  The  Channel  Fleet  be- 
came part  of  it;  and  there  was  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  cruiser  squadrons  and  torp^o 
flotillas.  The  distolbution  was  16  fully  manned 
battleships,  in  two  divisions,  with  6  battleships 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  associated  with  them 
(the  Atlantic  Fleet  was  to  use  both  Dover  and 
Berehaven  as  bases),  making  22  fully  manned 
battleships  in  home  waters.  Ten  fully  manned 
armored  cruisers,  in  two  squadrons;  associated 
with  them  was  the  squadron  of  4  armored 
cruisers  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  making  a  total 
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Bank 

Admirals  of  the  Fleet  

Admirals   

Vice  Admirals   

Bter  Admirals   

Captains  and  Commanders 

Other  llnei  officers  

Uldahlpmen  at  sea  ........ 

Sngineer  officers   

Medical  officers  

Pay  officers   

Chaplains  

Warrant  officers   

Enlisted  men   

Marine  officers   

Elnllsted  men  (Marines)  . . . 


Bngland 

IS 

22 
W 
625 
2.326 
408 
987 
61S 
586 
129 
2,106 
99.300 
4«7 
20,991  (a) 


I>Vance  Germany    Japan  United  States 


16 
80 
338 
1,36S 
147 
676 

88fi(b> 
19S 

*ii8i6(c> 

49,812 


6 
11 
20 
274 
1,426 
208 
S63 
280 
207 

'b'.sos 

47.467 
104 
1.416 


1 
6 
21 
41 
273 
1,436 
193 
534 
S27(b) 
294 


27(d) 
21Z(d> 
934(d) 
213 


S9< 

201 
22 
606 
48.490 

334 

9.112 


128,522      64,174      54,067      46,486  66.648 


1,404 
41,906 


Total   

*  The  Admiral  of  the  Navy. 

<a>  Includes  3.267  men  of  Coast  Ouard. 

(b)  Includes  pharmaclcta  and  apothecaries. 

(c)  Includes  adjutants,  maitrcs.  and  promlcr  maltres  of  all  branches. 

(d>  The  TTnlted  States  has  nnw  temporarily,  as  pxtra  numbflrs,  due  to  promotion  for  war 
service,  9  flag  officers,  10  captains,  9  commanders,  11  lieutenant-commanders,  and  4  lieutenants. 
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o(  14  fully  maiuied  fumored  erniwn  In  bomb 
waters^  exeluBire  of  6  armored  eruiaers  tOa- 
ployed  at  sea  on  training  service.  There  were 
alio  in  the  fully  manned  diriiion  10  attached 
cruisers  and  scouts,  48  destroyers,  and  vtlrious 
auxiliary  Tessels.  The  nucleus  crew  ships,  in- 
cluding the  remainder  of  the  destroyers,  tb« 
submarines,  and  the  special  service  vessels 
with  reduced  nucleus  crews  are  organized  m 
two  additional  divisioM  of  the  Home  Fle«t 
under  a  vice-admiral.  In  October,  the  French 
Mediterranean  force  became  the  First  Squad- 
ron; the  Northern  Squadron  became  the  Second 
Squadron.  Each  squadron  consists  of  6  battle- 
ships, 4  armored  cruisers,  1  first  class  pro- 
tected cruiser,  and  a  flotilla  of  12  destroyers. 
A  battleship  and  an  armored  cruiser,  with 
half  crews,  were  assigued  as  a  reserve  for  each 
squadron.  Neither  squadron  was  permanently 
attached  to  any  port,  as  waa  previous^  the 
ease. 

Docks.  The  eonatruction  of  improved  Preod- 
noughtt  necessarily  required  new  and  larger 
docks.  The  United  States  contracted  for  a  dry 
dock  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii;  to  be  600  ft 
long,  and  140  ft,  wide  outside  coping.  See 
Day  Docks. 

Japan  laid  the  comer  stone  of  a  third  dry 
dock  at  Kure,  to  be  completed  in  1611;  length, 
about  SOO  m,;  to  take  veaiels  of  30,000  tons. 
France  bad  4  dry  docks  that  could  barely 
take  in  a  vessel  of  the  Danton  class,  18,360 
tons,  but  their  entrances  were  to  be  enlarged 
and  six  new,  larger  dry  docks  were  to  be  built. 
Ttie  Brazilian  government  ordered  a  floating 
dock,  of  the  bolted  sectional  self-docking  type, 
from  Vickers  Sons  and  Maxim,  to  take  the 
Minos  Qeraes  class.  The  pontoon  was  to  be 
in  three  sections;  total  length,  660  ft.  6  in.; 
clear  width  at  entrance  of  100  ft.;  to  take 
battleships  drawing  SO  ft.  and  displacing  22,000 
tma.  The  construction  ol  two  docks,  similar 
to  tiiat  ordered  Brazil,  was  also  decided 
upon  by  the  British  Admiralty.  In  repfy  to 
a  question  involving  only  the  countries  named, 
the  British  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  stated 
during  the  year  that  the  number  of  docks  ac- 
tually capable  of  taking  a  Dreadnought  was; 
British  Empire,  23;  German  Empire,  6;  France, 
6  (should  be  4);  United  States,  6. 

OanNAHca  Qitkb.  A  12  inch,  60  calibre  gun, 
of  new  design,  was  completed  and  tested  in  the 
United  States.  In  proof,  it  gave  an  initial 
velocity  of  3030  feet  a  second;  muzzle  energy, 
62,500  foot  tons.  In  five  rounds,  fired  at  17,000 
yards  range,  the  dispersion  was  leas  than  100 
yards.  A  new  type  of  14  inch,  45  calibre  gun 
was  also  mode,  and  initially  tested  on  December 
21;  projectile,  400  lbs.;  charge,  366  lbs.;  ini- 
tial velocity,  260O  f.  s.;  muzzle  energy,  65,600 
f.  t)  weight  about  63  tons.  A  mount  for  this 
gun  has  been  designed.  The  British  Mark  XI., 
12  Inch,  60  calibre  gun  was  not  satisfactory 
on  its  trials.  The  Mark  X.  was  an  all  wire 
gun;  but,  in  Mark  XT.,  the  wiring  vras  not 
continued  over  the  chase  end  of  the  barrel; 
and,  on  proof,  this  portion  of  the  gun  showed 
weakness.  The  wiring,  it  was  determined, 
should  be  continued  to  the  muzzle.  A  13.6 
inch  gun  was  made  at  Woolwich;  and  was 
mounted  on  board  the  Eaxellent.  An  Improved 
4  inch,  breech -loading  rifle,  with  high  velocity, 
was  introduced  into  the  British  scrvicp.  Dur- 
ing 1000,  the  older  types  of  12  inch  mountings 
were  beii^  brought  up  to  date;  and  ships  eari7> 


ing  them  are  generally  being  fitted  with  modeni 
i^ta,  and  elevating  and  training  control  gnr. 
The  invincible  was  the  only  ship  in  the  British 
Navy  using  electrical  control  for  her  12-ineh 
guns  and  turrets,  the  British  having  clung  to 
hydraulic  power,  in  spite  of  (he  success  of  elec- 
trical oontrol  in  the  American  Navy.  At  the 
invineible's  trials,  her  electric  control  gear 
proved  a  comparative  failure,  increased  speed 
of  working  as  against  hydraulie  gear  not  being 
realized.  Nevertheless,  electric  contaol  met 
with  mnefa  favor  among  the  younger  ginmery 
officers. 

GuitPOWOKB.  In  the  United  States,  powder 
was  made  more  uniform;  its  safe  life  having 
been  prolonged  by  the  addition  of  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  a  substance  found  to  protect  sta- 
bility. A  new  government  powder  factory  was 
established  at  the  Torpedo  Station,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  and  was  in  operation  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  In  France,  after  the  Jena  disaster, 
it  was  decided  to  isolate  the  black  powdo-; 
and  low»  the  temperature  of  all  ammunition 
rooms.  It  was  claimed  that  the  French  12- 
inch  gun  could  fire  300  rounds-,  tha  Italian, 
only  80;  the  British,  100;  the  difference  being 
due,  not  to  the  gun,  but  to  the  French  powder, 
which  contains  no  nitroglycerine.  "  B  "  powder 
was  good  as  to  stability,  preservation  of  the 
gun,  and  uniform  ballistics.  Accidents  aboard 
ship  have  been  due  to  nc^Ieot  of  the  regulap 
tions,  not  to  <*  B  "  powder. 

Pbojectileb.  In.  the  United  States,  im- 
provements in  form  gave  a  very  material  in- 
crease in  range,  with  a  corresponding  flatness 
of  trajectory,  increase  in  danger  space,  strik- 
ing velocity,  and  penetration.  A  change  in  the 
rotation  band  was  expected  to  prolong  the  life 
of  the  gun  by  insuring  true  flight  01  the  pro 
jectile  after  the  tube  was  worn. 

FiHE  OoNTBOL,  The  Amerieaa  lattice  or 
dceleton  fire  control  mast  did  not  meet  with 
favor  in  other  navies.  The  observers  are  en- 
tirely exposed;  and  it  was  claimed  that  ▼iln'a- 
tion  of  the  mast  will  prevent  accurate  obser- 
vations. All  the  battleships  of  the  United 
States  Atlantic  Fleet  were  fitted  with  them, 
after  a  thorough  test  on  the  Monitor  Florida^ 
During  the  year,  there  were  notable  improve- 
ments in  range  flndm;  and  several  new  ^pes 
of  instrument  for  tiie  transmission  of  range 
and  deflection  were  under  consideration.  In 
England,  extensive  experiments  were  carried 
out  in  the  efl'ort  to  perfect  a  system  for  auto- 
matically controlling  the  fire  of  all  the  guns 
of  a  ship  from  one  station.  The  British  re- 
tained the  tripod  mast,  usually  two  to  a  ship; 
but  it  was  probable  that  in  future  ships  there 
would  be  only  one  fire  control  mast  There 
was  a  tendency  to  control  gun  fire  from  behind 
armor.  The  Neptune  had  her  fire  oontrol  star 
tion  amidships,  between  the  two  funnels  and 
tripod  masts.  It  was  said  that  the  Lion  will 
have  an  armored  tower  as  a  fire  control  station. 

WiBELESB  'nxEORAPH.  The  United  States 
scouts  Birmingham  and  Salem  were  equipped 
with  a  system  capable  of  sending  and  receiv- 
ing for  at  least  one  thousand  miles  under  all 
conditions,  and  of  sending  and  receiving  for 
three  thousand  miles  under  favorable  eondi- 
tions.  Extensive  experiments  at  sea,  at  long 
distances,  were  carried  out  wIUi  these  ships. 
A  high  power  station  at  Washington  was  con- 
tracted for,  with  a  radius  of  3000  miles  by 
day  and  night,  capable  of  overcoming  Inter- 
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GREAT  BRITAIN 

TTpe  of  VeiBel  Built  Building 

No.  Tons      No.  Tone 

Bftttleihlps*  (Dreadnought  type)                         4  73,700        7  168,000 

BatUwhIpa,  flrflt  olaa»«»   «  714,760   

Coast-defense  vesselst   

Armored  crulserstt  (Invincible  type)....  S  61,760        2  38,000 

Armored  cruisers   SB  416,600   

Cruisers  atwve  6,000  tonst   16  176,260   

Cruisers  6,000  to  6.000  tons)  40  160,630        8  84.070 

Cruisers  8,000  to  1,000  tonst  24  61,676  

Torpedo-boat  destroyers   148  68,038      20  18,»18 

Torpedo  boats   60  16,014   

Bubmuines   66  14,943      13  4,136 

Total  tons  butlt  and  total  tons  butldins   1,768,360   V.V.  247,628 

Totai  tons  built  and  buUdlnB   2,005,878 


GERMANY 

Built  Building 

No.     Tons  No.  Tons 
2     36.000         6  118,000 

24  282.424   

8  82,878   

  3  65,000 

9  86,693   


22  89,503  4  16,790 

17  37,626   

79  38.457  18  11,402 

33  6,819   

4  800  4  800 


...    609,700    210,992 

82Q,8»2 


UNITBD  STATES  FRANCE! 

Type  of  Vetuiel  BuUt        Bulldlnv  BuUt  BuUdtnc 

No.  Ton*      No.     Tons  No.     Tons    No.  Tons 

Battleships*  (Dreadnought  type)                      2  82,000       4  8S,6S0   

Battleships,  first  class**   26     884.146    17    216,270        6  108,180 

Coast-dafense  vessels!    6       23.299    10  69,140   

Armored  crulserstt  (Invincible  type)  

Armored  cruisers   12     167,446    21    192,982        2  27,760 

Cruisers  above  6.000  tonst   6       43.800    3  24.036   

Cruisers  6.000  to  3.000  tonsl  17       61.124    12  48.606   

Cruisers  8,000  to  1.000  tonst  18       1B,68«    6  11,766   

Torpedo-boat  destroyers   17  7,390      19     13,910  66     18.032      16  8.S40 

Torpedo  boats   80        5.177    269  24,270   

Submarines   12  1,718      16       6,342  48      8,919      48  19,416 

Total  tons  built  and  total  tons  buUdlng   682.785   '*'.'.   102,902  602,920   '*'.*  363,986 

Total  tons  built  and  bulldlnv   786,687  766,906 


JAPAN 

Type  of  Vessel  BuUt  Building 

No.  Tons  No.  Tons 

Battleships*  (Dreadnought  type)   2  41.600 

Battleships,  first  class**   12  171,898  1  19,800 

Coast-defense  vesselst                                         8  18,786  

Armored  crulserstt  (Invincible  type)  X  14,600  1  14,600 

Armored  cruisers  11  108,900   

Cruisers  above  6,000  tonst  2  13,180   

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000  tonst  8  80,460  8  14.180 

Cruisers  3.000  to  1.000  tonst  ■•                       7  14.668   

Torpedo-boat  destroyers   56  20,188  S  2,680 

Torpedo  boats   69  6,332   

Submarines   10  1,626  2         626  26 

Total  tons  butlt  and  total  tons  building   400.368  93,886 

Total  tons  built  and  bnUdIng   493,704 


Built 
No.  Tons 

""b  "62.900 
4  21,380 


RUSSIA 


BuUdlng 
No.  Tons 
4  92,000 
4  68,600 


7  70,200 

7  46,460 

1  8,100 

7  8,800 

97  86,264 

66  6,784 
8,736 


t,S87 


269,263    ....  162,987 
412.250 


Type  of  Vessel 

No. 

Battleships*  (Dreadnought  typ«)  

BatUeshlps,  first  class**   10 

Coast-deiense  vesselst   

Armored  crulserstt  (Invincible  type)  , 

Armored  cruisers   , 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tonst  •  

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000  tonal  

Cruisers  8.000  to  1,000  timst  0 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers  17 

Torpedo  boats   61 

Submarines   7 

Total  tons  built  and  total  tons  building. 
Total  tone  buUt  and  building  


ITALY 


BuUt 
Tons 

12X606 


8  58.860 


19.320 
6,693 
8.478 
1.087 


BuUdlng 
No.  Tons 
1  18,800 


Built 
No.  Tons 


AUSTRIA 


BuUding 
No.  Tons 


81,800 
41,700 


2  19,760 


18,800 


216,038    . . . 
257,813 


8,000 


420 


41,780 


2 
3 
6 
31 
2 


8.000 
7,050 
2.400 
4,647 
600 


8  43,600 


114,897  ... 
167,297 


8,600 

"  2',400 
1,600 
1,400 

62,400 


*  Battleships  having  a  main  battery  of  all  big  guns.  (11  inches  or  more  in  calibre.) 
**  Battleabips,  flrst-class  are  those  of  (about)  10,000  or  more  tons  displacement, 
t  Includes  smaller  battleships  and  monitors. 

tt  Armored  cruisers  having  guns  of  larger  calibre  In  main  battery  and  capable  of  taking  their 
idaee  In  line  of  battle  with  the  battleships.  They  have  an  Increase  of  speed  at  the  expense  of 
earrylna  fewer  guns  in  main  battery  and  a  decrease  in  armor  protection. 

i  Afi  unannored  war  ships  of  more  than  1.000  tons  are.  In  this  taUe,  classed  according  to  dls- 
idacement  as  cruisers.  Scouts  are  considered  as  cruisers  in  which  battery  and  protection  hava 
been  sacrificed  to  secure  extreme  speed.  The  word  "  protected  "  has  been  onUtted  because  all 
cruisers  except  the  small  eat  and  (Udest  now  have  protective  decks. 

Tbo  following  vessels  are  not  inelnded  in  the  tables: 

Those  over  twenty  years  old,  unless  they  have  been  reconstructed  and  rearmed  since  1900. 
Those  not  actually  begun,  although  authorized. 

Transports,  colliers,  repair  ^ips,  torpedo  depot  ahipg^  converted  merchant  vessels,  or 
TBchts. 

Vofisplg  of  legs  than  1000  tons,  except  torpedo  craft. 
Torpedo  craft  of  lesa  tium  60  tons. 
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ferenoe  and  atatio  diaeharges;  and  Insuring  000  acrea;  winter  whea^  46,590,000  bnsbelB, 
aecrecy  of  operation.  Bee  Wibeuus  Tesjbo-  valued  at  $40,675,000  from  2,350,000  acr«s; 
BAPHT.  spring  wheat,  4,060,000  bushels,  valued  at  $3,- 
Motive  Power.  Id  the  United  States,  elee-  613,000  from  290,000  acrea;  oats,  61,825,000 
trio  propulsion  was  discussed;  two  methods  bushels,  valued  at  $21,639,000  from  2,473,000 
have  been  proposed,  the  "combination  drive,"  acres;  barley,  2,640,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,- 
and  the  "electric  drive."  In  the  first,  use  is  135,000  from  120,000  acres;  rye,  1,320,000 
made  of  both  electric  motors  and  low  pressure  bushels,  valued  at  $603,000  from  80,000  acres; 
steam  turbines  for  driving  the  propeller  shafts;  flaxseed,  136,000  bushels,  valued  at  $166,000 
in  the  latter,  this  propulsion  is  wholly  b^  elec-  from  16,000  acres;  potatijes,  8,190,000  bushels, 
trio  motors.  Liquid  fuel  ia  now  used  m  the  valued  at  $4,914,000  from  106,000  acrea;  hay. 
United  States  navy  as  an  auxiliary  of  coal  2,325,000  tons,  valued  at  $13,967,000  from  !,• 
after  many  tborougn  teste.  Water  tube  boilera  650,000  acres.  Hie  com  crop  of  1909  was  con- 
had  been,  or  were  being,  installed  in  all  British  siderably  smaller  than  that  of  1008,  which  was 
armored  vessels  in  course  of  completion,  or  206,767,000  bushels.  The  winter  wheat  crop  in- 
under  construction.  Oil  burning  appliances  had  creased  in  1900  by  about  6,000,000  wliile  the 
been  completed  in  10  armored  vessels;  and  all  crop  of  spring  wheat  was  slightly  larger  than 
armored  vessels  under  conetruction  were  being  in  1908.  The  oat  crop  in  1909  was  considerably 
fitted  to  bum  oil  in  conjunction  with  coal  in  larger  than  in  1908,  which  was  56,078,000 
the  boilers  as  an  alternative  fuel,  the  full  bushels.  The  rye  crop,  however,  fell  off  slightly 
power  being  obtainable  in  theae  vesaela  by  the  in  1909.  The  potato  crop  increased  by  about 
use  of  coal  alone.  The  turbine  haa  been  proved  1,000,000  bushels,  while  the  hay  crop  decreased 
best  for  all  kinds  of  naval  vessels,  needing  little  by  about  1,000,000  tons.  'Die  farm  animals  of 
attention,  and  no  great  skill  in  operating,  a  the  State  on  January  1,  1010,  were  as  follows: 
small  engine  and  flreroom  force;  full  power  is  Horsea,  1,045,000;  dairy  cows,  879,000;  other 
easily  maintained;   it  can  be  worked  at  any  cattle,  3,040,000;  sheep,  393,000;  svine,  3,201,- 

firoportion  of  full  power;  the  machinery  lies  000.    The  wool  clipped  in  1908  was  estimated 

□w  in  the  ship;  and  wdght  la  saved.    See  at  2,172,240  pounds. 

Steau  Tubbing.  Education.   The  pupils  enn^led  in  the  public 

NAVABBO,  JosfiFBANCEBCODE.  A  Spanish-  S^~^?J  ^\  f*^                numbered  280,- 

American  engiiUer  and  financier,  died  February  ^»  TJ^-ll'^X        S  ^^^^ 

8.   He  was  &rn  in  Spain  in  1833.  He  was  edu-  The  averse  lUily  attendance  was  191 - 

cated  for  the  navy,  but  when  a  mere  youth  he  /f^"    I*"!,             ^oJ^^T  ^^^^^  f 

went  to  Havana,  6iha,  and  engaged  in  the  study  P"?!?/"        y^*'^*'."^^  *^ 

of  mechanics  and  railroading.''  In  1862  he  went  ^^JZa  ?I.^.f  £r/  f  "''  ^^"^^ -^^'TJ" 

to  Philadelphia,  but  returned  soon  to  Cuba,  V^r"^'*-^^  to  grant  cert  flcates  and  raised  the 

where  he  fSrmed  the  Mercantile  Company  of  ""^mu^  entrance  requirements  of  State  nor- 

Cassanova  and  de  Navarro.    He  came  to  New  ""t?"  '^^^l''  «»'«>I 

York  in  1855,  where  he  founded  the  first  line  cation.   Other  laws  passed  in  the  same  year 

of  steamers  plying  from  New  York  to  Brazil.  P^vided  for  four  years  of  free  high  school 

He  eatabliahed  lat?r  the  Commercial  Warehouse  St.r^'S  ^v^'^-I  'l** 

Company,  and  the  Ingersoll  Rock  Drill  Co.  ?i?t^y.„r°f^ ^l™**"?.  ^  \  Pf"^  dietrici^ 

AmoSg  the  important  instructions  carried  on  '«'J^i*'J"f  *'»^y«"  high  schools, 

by  iK.  de  Nawro  was  the  Metropolitan  Ele-  ^I^^^r^  ^V  ^^lt^i  J?*^ 

vited  Railroad.  He  built  also  the  frat  modem  T  itLltJ^'T'^J^^,'^^^^^        a  Ulance 

apartment  houae  in  New  York  City.   A  eon  of  fof^^V'^S^' 

2r.  de  Navarro  married  Mary  Anderson.  ceiljs  from  December  J'           ^  Novianber  30, 

'  1908,  inclusive,  amounted  to  $12,685,147,  while 

NEBRASKA.  One  of  the  North  Central  the  disbursements  were  $12,632,610,  leaving  a 
Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  area  is  77^  balanro  on  hand  Novonber  80,  1908,  of  $384,437. 
030  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1909,  ac-  The  trust  funds  of  the  State  are  invested  in  the 
cording  to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  that  permanent  school  fund,  university  fund,  agri- 
year,  was  1,069,579.  cultural  college  endowment  fund  and  the  nor- 

MiNEBAL  Pboduction.  Although  there  are  mal  college  endowment  fund, 
deposits  of  several  minerals  of  importance  Politics  and  GIovebnuent.  On  January  7, 
in  Nebraska  the  resources  of  the  State  are  in  A.  C.  Shallenberger  was  inaugurated  Governor 
process  of  development.  One  fairly  good  coal  of  the  State.  In  his  address  he  advocated  a 
mine  is  operated  and  others  are  projected,  bank  deposit  guaranty  law,  b^  which  a  tax  of 
There  are  deposits  of  silica,  and  sand  and  one  per  cent,  was  to  be  levied  on  all  bank  de- 
gravel  exist  in  large  quantities.  There  ia  also  posits,  the  sum  to  be  collected  In  four  equal 
a  considerable  amount  dt  good  building  stone,  installments  within  eighteen  months,  alter 
The  clay  products  are  of  considerable  impor-  which  an  annual  tax  of  one-tenth  of  one  per 
tance,  amounting  in  1008  in  value  to  $956,516  cent,  will  be  collected  aa  additional  securi^. 
as  against  $053,432  in  1907.  During  1908  bor-  An  assessment  of  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent, 
ing  for  oil  was  carried  on  in  several  localities,  may  be  levied  to  meet  any  emergency.  The  ooe 
Tlie  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  per  cent,  tax  will  raise  a  fund  of  $642,000, 
the  Stato  in  1900  was  $1,425,388  as  compared  which  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  banks  that  will 
with  a  value  of  the  product  of  1907  of  $1,383,-  furnish  surety  bonds  for  its  safety.  Such  a  bill 
B16.  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  and  was 

Agbicultubb  and  Stock  Raisino.   The  acre-  passed.   It  was  signed  by  Governor  Shallen- 

age,   production  and  value  of  the  principal  berger  on  March  26.   Ilie  bill  as  finally  signed 

farm  crops  of  the  Btate  in  1909,  according  to  by  the  Governor  is  a  limited  guaranty  aa  dis- 

the  figures  of  the  United  States  Department  tinguished  from  the  Oklaboman  law,  where  all 

of  Agriculture,  were  aa  follows:  Corn,  194,060,-  the  assets  of  all  the  banks  are  back  of  tiia 

000  bushels,  vfUued  at  $97,030,000  from  7^25,-  guaranty.   In  Nebraska  only  a  small  portion  is 
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utilized.  Four  semi-annual  assMaments  of  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent,  each  are  to  be  levied 
by  the  banking  board  upon  the  deposits  of  the 
banks,  and  after  the  accumulation  of  this  fund 
it  shall  be  maintained  by  the  assessment  every 
six  months  of  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent. 
If  an  emergency  arises  an  assessment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  per  cent,  a  year  may  be  made. 
If  this  is  insufficient  to  pay  losses,  depositors 
in  failed  banks  must  await  the  accumulation 
of  the  money  necessary  to  pay  them  off,  re- 
oeivinff  a  certificate  as  evidence  of  claims. 
(Sea  Banes  and  BANKma.)  Municipal  elee- 
Uone  were  held  during  the  year  on  J:he  question 
of  license  or  no  license.  On  April  6,  25  towns 
voted  license  and  20  no-license,  and  on  April 
14,  82  of  the  160  cities  and  villages  voting, 
voted  for  license  and  68  against.  A  bill  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  and  signed  on  April 
8  bv  Governor  Shallenberger  forbidding  the  sale 
of  liquor  except  between  7  A.  h.  and  8  F.  K. 
The  bill  went  into  effect  July  6. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 
at  Lincoln  on  July  27.  The  Convention  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  action  of  Senators  Brown 
and  Burkett  in  voting  against  the  Aldrich  tariff 
bill,  which  was  denounced  as  a  betrayal  of  the 
party's  pledge  and  faith.  President  Taft  was 
called  upon  to  veto  the  bill  if  not  remodeled 
according  to  his  wishes.  The  unendment 
adopted  by  Congress,  submitting  to  the  several 
States  for  their  action  a  j>Topoaed  constitu- 
tional amendment  empowering  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes, 
was  indorsed.  By  common  consent  the  tem- 
perance issue  was  laid  aside  until  1910.  Nom- 
inations for  local  ofBcers  were  made.  The  Dem- 
ocratic State  Convention  was  held  upon  the 
same  date  and  a  platform  was  adopted  which 
denounced  the  tariff  bill  and  accused  the  Be- 
publicans  of  stealing  the  income  tax  plank  of 
the  Democratic  national  platform.  Governor 
Shallenberger  was  asked  to  call  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. Other  planks  favored  a  national  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors by'  direct  vote  and  a  State  contstttutional 
amendment  for  the  adoption  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  Like  the  Republicans,  the 
Democrats  postponed  action  on  the  temperance 
question.  There  was  no  lack  of  agitation  in 
regard  to  temperance  in  the  State,  however,  and 
a  union  of  all  State  temperance  organizations 
was  tmdertaken  in  August  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  vigorous  hand  in  the  politics  of  the 
State  and  ensuring  the  more  complete  enforce- 
ment of  the  liquor  laws.  The  new  organiza- 
tion is  to  be  known  as  the  State  Temperance 
Union  and  while  it  will  be  quasipolitical  in 
nature,  the  question  of  the  party  will  not  be 
considered  in  the  selection  or  endorsement  of 
candidates.  In  the  elections  on  November  2, 
the  Republicans  elected  their  entire  tickets  in 
Douglaston  and  Lancaster  counties,  in  which 
Omaha  and  Lincoln  are  respectively  situated. 
In  South  Omaha  the  Democratic  ci  ty  ticket 
was  elected.  On  July  13,  the  election  law, 
under  which  elections  have  been  held,  was  de- 
clared oneonstitutionaL  See  Elkctobal  Rb- 
roBH. 

Otreb  Events.  On  February  21  there  were 
serious  riots  in  South  Omaha,  incited  by  in- 
flammatory speeches  against  the  Greeks  of  the 
city.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  citizens  was  held  to  protest  against  the 


presence  of  the  Greeks  in  the  city,  and  at  the 
appointed  time,  10,000  men,  mostly  packing 
house  men.  thronged  the  streets,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  meeting  adjourned  started  for 
the  Greek  quarter.  Many  Greeks  were  injured 
and  some  thirty  buildings  occupied  by  or  be- 
longing to  them  were  wrecked.  The  hostility 
towards  the  Greeks  was  occasioned  by  Uie  mur- 
der of  a  policeman  by  a  Greek. 

Leqibiation.  Amoiw  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1009  are  those  given  below  t 
A  measure  was  passed  establishing  a  oompul- 
eory  system  of  guaranty  of  bank  ^posits.  An 
occupation  tax  was  levied  upon  corporations. 
The  election  laws  were  amended  to  secure  "a 
more  certain  selection  for  the  people's  choice 
of  United  States  Senators."  A  pure  food  law 
was  enacted  and  measures  were  passed  regulat- 
ing the  sanitation  of  hotels.  The  sale  of  uquor 
on  Sunday  and  between  tiie  hours  of  8  p.  m. 
and  7  A.  H.  on  any  week  day  is  forbidden.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  care  of  Indigent  eon- 
eumptives.  Railroad  companies  are  penalised 
for  delay  in  settlement  of  claims  and  provision 
is  made  for  the  physical  valuation  of  all  rail- 
road properties.  An  act  was  passed  looking  to 
the  abolition  of  secret  fraternities  iu  publio 
schools. 

Ofticebs:  Governor,  A.  C.  Shallenberg«r» 
Dem.;  Lieutenant-Governor,  M.  R.  Hopewell; 
Secretary  of  State,  George  C.  Jonkin;  Trea- 
surer, L.  G.  Brian;  Auditor,  Silas  A.  Barton; 
Attorney-General,  W.  T.  Thompson  j  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  E.  C.  Bishop;  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  W.  R.  Mellor;  Commissioner  of 
Public  Lands,  E.  B.  Cowles — all  Republicans, 
except  Shallenberger. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Manoah  B.  Reese;  Justices,  Chas.  B.  Letton, 
Jesse  L.  Roott  Jacob  Fawcett,  William  B.  Rose, 
John  B.  Barnes,  and  Samuel  H.  Bedgwickj 
Clerk,  H.  C.  Lindsay-— all  Republicans. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1900  was  composed 
of  13  Republicans  and  20  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  and  31  Republicans  and  60  Democrats 
in  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Oongr«9» 
of  the  article  United  States. 

NEBBASEA,  UNTVEasnr  op.  An  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  at  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, founded  in  1809.  The  attendance  in 
1008-9  was  3611,  with  a  faculty  of  225.  There 
were  85,000  books  in  the  library.  There  were 
many  important  changes  in  the  faculty  during 
the  year.  The  most  important  was  the  inau- 
guration of  Samuel  Avery  (q.  v.)  as  Chancellor 
to  succeed  Benjamin  Andrews,  resigned.  Rob- 
ert H.  Wotcott  was  made  acting  dean  of  the 
medical  college  to  succeed  Henry  B.  Ward,  re- 
signed. William  G.  Hastings  was  appointed- 
dean  of  the  college  of  law  to  succeed  George  P. 
Costigan,  resigned.  Legislation  of  1900  changed 
organization  from  five  colleges  to  seven.  Thev 
are:  Graduate  college;  college  of  arts  and  ul- 
ence;  college  of  agriculture;  college  of  engi- 
neering; a  teachers'  college;  college  of  law; 
and  a  college  of  medicine.  The  University  ia 
supported  by  the  State. 

NECROLOGT.  The  following  list  Includes 
the  names  of  notable  persons  who  died  in  the 
year  of  1909.  An  asterisk  prefixed  to  a  name 
signifies  that  an  obituary  of  the  person  appears 
as  a  separate  article  in  its  alphabetical  order. 
Most  of  the   entries  contain  the  dates  of 
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birth  and  death,  but  in  Kune  instanoea  they 
were  not  obtsinabld. 

Abahoony,  Yuilk.  Eead  of  the  Armoilan 
Church  In  Ameriea.  Sled  Ifaroh  14;  born 
1843. 

*  A'Bcckett,  Arthur  Wilfiam.  English  writer 
and  drantatiBt. 

Abercrombie-Miller,  Frederick  A.  American 
naval  officer.    Died  November  8;  born  1843. 

Adelaide,  Princeas.  Dowager  Ducheu  of 
Braganza.   Died  December  17;  bom  1831. 

Abreudt,  Carl  Frederick  William.  German 
mctor.  Died  January  11;  bom  1843. 

*  Albaugh,  John  W.  An  American  actor  and 
theatrical  manager. 

Albeniz,  Isaac.  Spanlah  compoBer.  Died  May 
19;  born  1862. 

Alma-Tadema,  Laura  Theresa  (Eppa),  Lady. 
English  artist  and  writer.    Died  August  16. 

*  Amador,  Manuel.  Founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Bepublic  of  Panama. 

Ament,  William  S.  American  missionary  to 
China.  Died  January  6;  bom  1861. 

Andersen,  Joachim.  Danish  composer.  Died 
May  8. 

*  Angell,  George  Thomdike,  American  human- 
ist. 

Appleton,  George  Webb.  American  dramatist 
and  author.    Died  June  12;  bom  1846. 

Arango,  Jos6  Augustin.  Paaaman  diplomat. 
Died  May  10;  born  1839. 

Aroo-Valley,  Emmerich,  Count  von.  German 
minister  to  Brazil.    Died  July  16;  bora  1862. 

'Armstrong,  Frank  C.   American  soldier. 

Arnold,  Jwin  Knowlton.  Ameriean  arUst. 
Died  May  31;  born  1834. 

*Am(rid-FOTSter,  Hugh  Oakley.  English 
statesman. 

*  Augur,  Jacob  Anwld.  Amerioaa  army  of- 
acer. 

*  Babcock,  John  Breekenridge,  American 
military  officer.  * 

*Baboock}  Joseph  Weeks.  American  l^s- 
Utor. 

Baeher,  Otto  Henry.  American  artist.  Died 
August  16;  born  1860. 

Badent,  Casimir.  Former  Austrlaa  premier. 
Died  July  9;  bom  1846. 

*  Bain,  Robert  Nlsbet   English  scholar. 
*Baldvnn,  Elias  Jackson.  American  capital- 
ist 

Baldwin,  William  Henry.    American  philan- 
thropist. Died  June  8;  bom  1826. 
Baize,  Raymond.   French  artist*  died  March 
1  bom  1810. 

*  Barber,  Am^  Lorenzo.  Amerlcui  capital- 
ist, 

*  Barclay,  Charles  James.  Bear-Admiral  (re< 
tired)  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

BarfuB,  Fginhard.  German  army  officer  and 
writer.    Died  March;  bom  1826. 

Barnard.  Edward  H.  American  artist.  Died 
April  16;  born  1856. 

Barr,  John.  American  yacht  racer.  Died 
January  11;  born  1850. 

Barrett,  Richard  Cornelius.  American  educa- 
tor.   Died  Karch  3;  born  1849. 

*  Barrows,  Samuel  June.  American  philan- 
thropiBt  and  penologist. 

Barstow,  Frank  Quarles.  American  capital- 
ist.  Died  August  20;  born  1847. 

*  Barth.  Thnidor.    German  publiciBt. 

*  Bartlctt;  Franklin.    American  lawyer. 

*  Badcerville,  H.  C.    Ameriean  teacher. 


*  Ba«serttiann,  Heinrieh.  Gemian  tbeologisn. 
'Bates,  Alfred  Elliott    American  army  ai- 

floer. 

*  Bausman,   Benjamin.    American  Gennan 

Reformed  clergyman. 

Beauregard,  Marquis  Coata  de.  French  aca- 
demician.   Died  February  15;  bora  1836. 

Bellery-DesfontaineB,  Henri.  French  Artist 
Died  October    ;  bora  1867. 

*  Bent,  Sir  Thomas.  Australian  public  of- 
flciaL 

Bernhardt,  Wilhelm.  German  American  edu- 
cator and  author.   Died  August  12;  bom  1849. 

*  Bethea,  Solomon  Hicks.   Ameriean  jurist. 
Blen,  Julius.   American  painter  and  lithog- 
rapher.   Died  December  21;  bom  1820. 

*  Birdsall,  William  W.    American  educator. 

*  Bishop,  Robert  R.    American  Jurist 
Blackburn,  D.  Asa.    American  Presbyterian 

clergyman.   Died  September  28. 

Btackbum,  Hugh.  Scotch  mathematielan. 
Died  October      ;  bom  1823. 

*  Blackwell,  Heniy  B.  American  publicist 
and  editor. 

*  Blennerhassett,  Sir  Rowland.  British  pub- 
Ucfst 

Bollea,  Charles  Pattison.  American  engineer. 
Died  December  19;  born  1823. 

Bollinger,  Otto  von.  German  patholo^at 
Died  August  14;  born  1843. 

Boreliua,  Johan  Jakob.  German  theologian. 
Died  February;  bom  1823. 

Boacowitz,  Amold.  French  BcientiBt  and 
writer.    Died  October;  born  1827. 

*  BoyS,  MarUn  Hans.  American  ebemist  and 
geolf^st. 

Bradbury,  Colonel  Albert  Williams.  American 
soldier  and  lawyer.  Died  November  27;  born 
1840. 

Brady,  Sir  Francis.  Irish  musician.  Died 
August  26;  bom  1824. 

Bristol,  John  Bunyan.  American  artist  Died 
September;  born  1826. 

'  Brooks,  Christopher  Parkinson.  Technical 
educator. 

*  Brough,  Lionel.   English  comedian. 

*  Brower,  Daniel  Roberts.  American  neurol- 
ogist 

Brown,  George  Hay.  Landscape  gardener. 
Died  November  24;  bora  1838. 

Brown,  John  Crosby.  American  financier. 
Died  June  25;  bom  1838. 

Browne,  Causten.  American  lawyer.  Died 
April  8;  born  1829. 

'Buchanan,. William  Insco.  American  diplo- 
mat 

*  Buck,  Dudley.   American  composer. 

*  Buck,  LefTert  Lefferts,  American  engineer. 
*BulI,     WiUiam    TUUnghast.  American 

surgeon. 

BUlow,  Frieda,  Baroness  von.  German  author. 
Died  March  12;  born  1868. 

*  Burke,  John  Masterson.  American  merchant 
and  philanthropist 

*Bume,  Sir  Owen  Tudor.  English  major- 
general. 

*  Burt,  George  Albert  American  railway  and 
public  official. 

*  Burton,  Frederidc  Russell.  American  eom- 
poser  and  writer. 

'Burton,  Michael  Arthur  (Bass),  Baron. 
English  brewer  and  philanthropist 

Bush,  Charles  Green.  American  cartoomat 
Died  May  21;  bom  1848. 
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*  Bush,  Thomas  Greene.  Americui  ironinaa- 
ter  and  philanthropiBt. 

*  Butler^  Arthur  Gray.  English  elexgyman 
and  educator. 

*  Butler,  Jolm  George.  American  Lutheran 
clerf^an. 

*  Butler,  Matthew  Calbraith.  American  law- 
yer. 

*  Cabell,  Benjamin  Francis.  American  edu* 
cator. 

Cable,  Ransom  K.  American  railway  official. 
Died  November  12;  born  1834. 

Cama,  Kharsbedji  Rustamji.  Indian  Oriental- 
ist   Died  September;  bom  1831. 

*  Canfield,  James  Hulme.  American  educator 
and  librarian. 

*  Carey,  Rosa  Nouchette.    English  novelist. 

*  Carlos  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Madrid.  Pre- 
tender to  Spanish  throne. 

*  Carpenter,  George  Rice.  American  educator. 
Carr,  Joseph  W.   American  educator  and  edi* 

tor.    Died  March  4;  bom  1871. 

*  Caraon,  Perry.  American  (negro)  poli-. 
tician. 

*  Casonentf  J.  S.  Americui  soldier  and  engf- 

neer. 

Castlest  John  W.  American  flnander,  IMed 
September  13;  bom  1868. 

Cauilis,  Henri.  French  poet.  Died  July ; 
bom  1841. 

*  Cervera  y  Topete,  Pascual,  Comte  de  Jerez. 
Spanish  admiral. 

Chabrillan,  Countess  de.  French  writer  and 
actress.    Died  February  19;  bom  1824. 

*  Chang  Chih-Tung.    Chinese  statesman. 
Chaplain,  Jules  Clement.    French  medallion 

engraver.   Died  July  13;    bora  1839. 

*  Chapman,  Henry  Gadwalader.  American 
physician  and  naturalist. 

Charpentler,  Alexandre.  French  sculptor  and 
artist.   Died  March  4. 

*  Chase,  Solon.  American  farmer  and  politi* 
dan. 

*  Chauchard,  Hippolyte  Francois,  Alfred. 
French  merchant. 

Choisy,  F.  Auguste.  French  architect  and 
archieologist.    Died  September  20;  born  18.11. 

Church,  Alonzo  Webster.  American  librarian 
and  lawyer.   Died  August  12;   born  1829. 

Clark,  Theodore  Minot.  American  architect 
and  writer.   Died  April  29 ;   bcqm  1846. 

Clarke,  Dumont.  American  banker.  Died 
December  26;  bom  1840. 

*  Clebome,  Christopher  James.  American 
surgeon  and  rear-admiral. 

*  Cochran,  David  Henry.  American  educa- 
tor. 

*  Collier,  Peter  Fenelon.   American  publisher. 
Colman,  Julia.    American  writer  and  philan- 
thropist. Died  January  10;  bora  1828. 

*  Colson,  James  Major.  American  (negro) 
educator. 

Comee,  Frederick  R.  American  musician. 
Died  April  10;  born  1854. 

Comstock,  Alexander.  American  theatrical 
manager.    Died  December  22;  bora  1858. 

Conner,  Phineas  Sanborn.  American  physi- 
cian and  educator.   Died  March  25;  bora  1839. 

"  ConnesB,  John.  Former  United  States  Sena- 
tor. 

*  Conried,  Heinricli.  American  theatrical 
manager. 

*  Converse,  George  Albert,  Amerlean  rear- 
admiral. 


*  Cookson,  Bryiin.    English  astronomer. 
Copeland,  Alfred  B.    American  artist.  Died 

January  30;  bora  1839. 

*  Coppinger,  John  Joseph.  American  urmf 
officer. 

*  Coquelin,  Alexandre  Honors  Ernest  French 

actor. 

*  Coquelin,  Benoit-Constant    French  aetOr. 

*  Corbin,  Henry  Clark.  American  army 
officer. 

*  Oosgrove,  Samuel  G.  Goveraor  of  Wash- 
ington.   Died  March  28. 

*  Cotter,  Joseph  B.  American  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop. 

*  Cotton,  Charles  Stanhope.  Rear-Admiral 
(r«tii«d)  of  the  United  States  TSblvj. 

Cowing,  Earl  Harley.  American  civil  engi- 
neer.   Died  November  23;  bom  1853. 

*  Craighill,  William  Price.   American  soldier. 

*  Crawford,  Francis  Marion.  American  novel- 
ist 

*  Crawfurd,  Oswald.   English  writer. 

*  Cretoni,  Serafln.  Cardinal  of  tbo  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

*  Crittenden,  Theodore  Thomas.  American 
publio  oflScial. 

*Crittenton,  Charks  N.  Americ&a  merchant 
and  philanthropist 

Crosby,  Francis  W.  American  geologist  Died 
December  22;  born  1823. 

Crowell,  John.  American  clergyman  and  en- 
cyclopedist   Died  March  20;  bom  1814. 

Cunningham,  John  Daniel.  Scotch  anatomist 
and  educator.    Died  June  23;  born  1860. 

*  Currie,  Sir  Donald.  '  English  ship  owner. 

*  CushmaUj  Francis  W.  Representative  to 
Congress. 

*  Oust,  Bobert  Needham.  English  oolonial 
official. 

Cuyler,  Cornelius  C.  American  banker.  Died 
July  31;  bora  1849. 

*  Cuyler,  Theodore  Ledyard.  American  clergy- 
man. 

•Dandridge,  Elizabeth  (Taylor). 

*  Daniell,  Moses  Grant  American  .educator 
and  author. 

"  Davidson,  John.  English  poet  and  pltqr- 
wri^t 

*DaviB,  Mary  Evdyn  (Moore).  Amerlean 
writer. 

Davis,  William  Heath.  California  pioneer. 
Died  April  18;  born  1822. 

*  De  Armond,  David  A.  American  public 
official. 

Delmar,  Eugene.  '  American  chess  player. 
Died  February  22;  born  1841. 

De  Morgan,  Henri.  French  archaologist 
Died  December;  bora  1854. 

*  Donison,  Charles.    American  physician. 
Deshler,  Charles  Dunham.   American  literary 

critic.    Died  May  10;  bora  1819. 

Deutsch,  Samuel.  Genuan  scliolar.  Died 
July;  born  1837. 

*  Dhanis,  Baron.   Belgian  explorer. 
Dickinson,  T^owes.   English  artist   Died  Jan- 
uary; born  1820. 

Dickson,  James  Stuart.  American  clergyman. 
Died  April  1;  born  1859. 

Dignet,  Charles.  fVench  modist  Died  Oc- 
tober; born  1836. 

Dillon,  Frank.  English  artist  Died  May: 
bora  1823. 

*  Dodge,  Theodore  Ayrault  American  soldier. 

*  Dods,  Marcus.    Scotch  clergyman. 
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*  Dohrn,  Aoton.    German  zoUlogist. 
Dorokontt,   George    D.    American  phyeician 

and  philanthropist.  Died  July  31 ;  bom 
1843. 

Draper,  Frank  Winthrop.  American  pbyti- 
eian  and  public  official.  Died  April  10;  bom 
1843. 

*  Drum,  Richard  Coulton.  American  army 
officer. 

Drummond,  Sara  King,  "Sara  King  Wiley." 
Amerioaa  writer.   Died  March  7;  born  1872. 

*  Drury,  John  Benjamin.  American  clergy- 
man. 

Drysdale,  Learmont.  Scotch  compoaer.  Died 
July;  boTD  1867. 

*  Dubufe,  Edouard  Marie  GuiUaume.  French 
artist. 

*  Dueey,  Thomas  James.    American  Roman 

Catholic  clergyman. 

*  Dudley,  William  Wade.    American  Boldier. 

*  Duhamel,  Joseph  Thomas.  Canadian  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman. 

Duns,  John,  English  scientist.  Died  Febru- 
ary; bom  1820. 

Durond,  Auguste.  French  musician  and  pub- 
lisher.   Died  June;  born  1830. 

*  Durham,  Israel  W.   American  politician. 
*DuteheT,  Silas  Belden.   American  capital- 
ist. 

Ebbinghaus,  Hermann.  German  psychologist. 
Died  March;  born  1850. 

*  Eddy,  William  Abner.  American  meteor- 
ologist. 

*  Edwards,  William  Henry.  American  natur- 
alist. . 

Egger,  Victor  Emile.  French  philosopher  and 
psychologist.    IMed  March;  t)orn  1848. 

*  Elgar,  Francis.    English  naval  architect. 

*  Elliot,  Samuel  Richard.  American  physi- 
cian and  litterateur. 

Elsmie,  George  Robert.  English  Indian  of- 
ficial.   Died  May  26. 

*  Elwin,  Edmund  Henry.   Anglican  bishop. 

*  Emerson,  Ellen. 

Endemann,  Hermann.  Chemist  and  educator. 
Died  October  8;  born  1835. 

Engelmann,  Wilhelm.  German  pliysiolopst. 
Died  May  20;  born  1844. 

Ensign,  Amos  Merchant.  American  journal- 
ist.  Died  February  3 ;  bora  1851. 

'  Erben,  Henry.    American  rear-admiral. 

*  Erhordt,  Joel  Benedict.  American  lawyer. 
Eshleman,    Benjamin    Franklin.  American 

merchant  and  Civil  War  veteran.  Died  July  6; 
born  1829. 

*  Estes,  Dana.   American  publisher. 

*  Evans,  George  Essex.    Australian  poet. 

Evans,  Sebastian.  English  journalist,  poli- 
tician and  litterateur.  Died  December ;  born 
1830. 

*  Fabbri-Mullcr,  Inez.  Austrian  opera  singer. 
Died  August  31;  born  1829. 

Fellowes,  Cornelius.  American  financier  and 
sportsman.    Died  April  30;  born  1840. 

*  Fenn,  George  Manville.    English  author. 

*  Ferrer  y  Guardia,  Francisco.  Spanish  edu- 
cator and  anarchist. 

*  Filgate,  Charles  Macartney.  An  English 
editor.    Died  December;  bom  I860, 

*  Finley,  Martha.    American  writer. 

*  Fisher,  George  Park.  American  theologian 
and  historian. 

*  Fitch,  Clyde  William.  American  drama- 
tist. 


*  Fitzgibbon,  Gerald.   Irish  jurist. 
FitzgibboH,  Henry.    Irish  jurist.    Died  No- 
vember 26;  bora  1824. 

*  Flagler,  Isaac  Van  Vleek.   American  mna- 
cian. 

Fleav,  Frederidc  Gard.  English  Shakespeu- 
ian  scholar. 

Flint,  Grover.  American  writer  and  wir  eor- 
respondent.    Died  January  31;  horn  1867. 

Floriau,  Walter.  American  artist.  Di«d 
April  I. 

Flower,  Anson  Ranney.    American  finuuier. 
Died  January  3;  bora  1844. 

*  Fortis,  Alessandro.   Italian  statesman. 
Foamier,  Charles  Antoine,  **  Jean  Dolert" 

French  writer  on  art   Died  in  October;  bora 
1836. 

Fox,  Reuben  L.  American  capitalist  and  poln 
tician.    Died  September  7;  born  1841. 

Fox,  Wilson.  English  statesman  and  pabUe 
official.    Died  January  21;  born  1862. 

*  Franklin,  &unuel  Rhoads.  American  retp 
admiral. 

*  Frith,  William  Powdl.   English  arfot 
Fyler,  Oreamus  R.    American  soldier  and 

public  official.  Died  on  November  22;  boni 
1840. 

*  Gallifet,  Gaston  Alexandre  August,  Uu- 
quis  de.    French  military  officer. 

Galloupe,  Isaac  Francis.  American  surgeon- 
Died  May  17;  bom  1823. 

*  Galloway,  Charles  Betts.  American  bisbi^ 
*Qamgee,  Arthur.    English  physiolo^at. 

*  Garrison,  William  Lloyd.  American  mer- 
chant and  publicist. 

Gaskill,  Francis  Almon.  American  jnriit. 
Died  July  16;  bom  1646. 

Gates,  Lorenzo.  American  botanist  taA 
conchologist.    Died  January  30. 

Gaus,  Charles  H.  State  Comptroller  of  New 
York.    Died  October  81;  born  1840. 

Geijerstam,  Gustaf  af.  Swedish  author.  IKed 
March     ;  bom  1866. 

George,  Alonzo  Webster.  American  lawyw 
and  librarian.    Died  August  12;  bora  ISS9. 

Geraion,  Jane.  American  actress.  Died  Ai- 
gust  10;  born  1828. 

*  Geronimo.    Indian  chief. 

Gilbert,  James  Eleazer.  American  clergyman 
and  editor.    Died  March  26;  bora  1840. 

Gilbert,  S.  Arthur.  Ainerlcan  publisber. 
Died  December  19;  bom  1887. 

*  Gilder,  Richard  Watson.    American  port. 

*  Gillespie,  George  De  NonnSndie.  Americu 
(P.  E.)  bishop. 

*  Gilman,  Arthur.    American  educator. 
Golden,  Richard.    American  actor.    Died  Au- 
gust 10;  born  1864. 

*  Goode,  John.    American  lawyer. 
*GoodBelI,  Daniel  Ayres.    American  Inshop 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

*  Gordin,  Jacob  M.,  Hebrew  playwri^t 

*  Gottschall,  Rudolf  von.   Gemnan  novelist 
Graham,   Joseph    Abrshall.     American  en- 
gineer and  capitalist.    Died  February  3;  bon 
1834. 

Grant,  Gabriel.  American  surgeon  snd  aol- 
dier.    Died  November  8;  born  1626. 

Green,  Elmer  Ewing.  American  jurist.  V«i 
March  16;  bom,  1860. 

*  Green,  James  Gilchrist.  American  resM^ 
miral. 

*  Greenwood,  Frederick.  English  jonmsU^ 
Gregory,  Arthur  William.    American  idtf- 

Died  April  6;  bont  1846. 
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*  Gregory,  Edward  John.    English  painter. 
Griswold,  John  N.  A.    American  capitaliat. 

Died  September  13;  born  I82I. 

*  GroBB,  Charles.  American  scholar  and  edu< 
catoT. 

*  GrouBset,  Faachal.  French  journalist  and 
eoinmunist 

Growoli,  Adolph.  American  editor.  Died 
December  7;  bom  18S4. 

*  Gmyer,  Francois.  French  chemist  and 
writer  on  art. 

Gtinzberg,  Horace,  Baron  de.  Russian  phi- 
lanthropists   Died  March  2;  horn  1833. 

Gwydyr,  Robert  Burrell,  fourth  Baron-  Old- 
est British  peer.    Died  April  3;  bom  1810. 

*  Haines,  Sir  Frederick  Paul.  British  field- 
marshal. 

*  Hale,  Edward  Everett.  American  clergy- 
man. 

*  Hall,  John  Dennin.  American  architect  and 
inventor. 

*  Halle,  Ernst  von.   German  naval  writer. 

*  Hamilton,  David  James.  Rcotoh  patholo- 
gist. 

*  Hankin,  St  John  Emile  Clavering.  English 
author.  , 

*  Hansen,  Smile  Christian.  Duiish  botanist. 
*Hare,  William  Hobart.   American  (P.  E.) 

bishop. 

Harlan,  George  Cuvier.  American  ophtbal- 
mist.    Died  September  26;  born  1«35. 

'  Harriman,  Edward  Henry.  American  finan- 
cier. 

Harris,  Thomas  R.  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman.  Died  January  24;  born 
1842. 

*  Harris.  William  Allen.  United  States  Sen- 
ator. 

*  Harris,  William  Torrtsy.  American  educa- 
tor and  public  official. 

Hatch,  Edward  P.  American  merchant. 
Died  September  20;  born  1832. 

*  Hausrath,  Adolf.  German  Protestant  theo- 
logian. 

Hawley,  Walter.  American  political  reporter. 
Died  February  d;  born  1860. 

*  Hazeltine,  Mayo  Williamson.  American  lit- 
erary critic. 

•Helper,  Hinton  Rowan.  American  writer 
and  public  official. 

'Henderson,  Ettie  (Lewis).  American '  ac- 
tress and  playwright. 

Henderson,  Isaac.  American  musical  critic 
and  playwright.    Died  April  1;  born  1850. 

*  Hendricic,  Thomas  Augustine.  American 
Koman  Catholic  bishop. 

Herron,  William  Christie.  American  publi- 
cist and  philanthropist.  Died  May  21;  born 
1843. 

Hesse,  Anton.  German  sculptor.  Died  April 
12;  born,  1838 

*  Hey,  Julius.   German  musician. 

Hilf,  Arno.  German  violinist.  Died  August 
4;  born  1858. 

Hilkov,  Prince  Michael.  Russian  statesman. 
Died  March  *21. 

Hirseh,  Max.  Russian  economist.  Died 
March  4;  born  1863. 

*  Hitchcock,  Ethan  Allen.  American  public 
official, 

*  Hoe,  Robert.  American  press  manufacturer 
and  inventor. 

Hoerring.  H.  E.  Danish  statesman.  Died 
February  14. 

*  Softnan,  Richard.   American  pianist. 


*  Hoffmann,   "Hkdb.     German   nordist  and 

poet. 

*  Hofmeyr,  J.  H.    British  Colonial  official. 
Holbrook,  Frederick,    Governor  of  Vermont, 

1861-3.    Died  April  28;  born  1813. 

Holden,  Henry.  English  clersymaa  and  edu- 
cator.   Died  April     ;  bom  1814. 

*  Holder,  Sir  Frederick  William.  Australian 
public  official. 

Holdich,  General  Sir  Edward  Alan.  British 
military  officer.    Died  December  6;  bom  1822. 

'  Holle.  Ludvig  von.  German  scholar  and 
public  official. 

*  Holstein,  Friedrich  von.    German  diplomat. 

*  Hornby,  James  John.  English  clergyman 
and  educator. 

*  Hough,  George  Washington.  American  as- 
tronomer. 

Hovey,  Henry  Emerson.  American  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  clergyman.  Died  August  6;  born 
1844. 

"  Howard,  Oliver  Otis.  American  military 
officer. 

*Howe,  William  Wirt.    American  jurist. 
*Howland,  Alfred  ComeliuB.   American  art- 
ist. 

Hudleston,  Wilfrid  H.  English  geol(^8t. 
Died  January  80;  bom  1820, 

Hudson,  Joseph  Samuel.  BritiBh  rear-ad- 
miral   Died  June  14;  bom  183S. 

*  Hughes,  David  Charles.  American  Baptist 
clergyman. 

'Hughes,  Robert  Patterson.  American  army 
officer. 

Hughes,  William  Deveraux.  American  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman.  Died  January  10;  bom 
18S7. 

Hume,  John  Ferguson.  American  abolition- 
ist.   Died  July  10;  born  1830. 

'Huntington  William  Reed.  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman. 

"  Huntley,  Elias  De  Witt.  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  clergyman. 

*Tgleflias,  Miguel.  Peruvian  soldier  and 
statesman. 

*Imber,  Naphtali  Hers.    Yiddish  poet. 

luce,  John  E.  American  comedian.  Died 
January  18;  bom  1850. 

*  Ito,  Hirobumi,  Prince.  Japanese  states- 
man. 

*  Jackson,  Sheldon.    American  clergyman. 
James,  John  William.    American  clergyman 

and  writer.    Died  March      ;  born  1837. 

*  Jannarifl,  Anthony.    Cretan  scholar. 

'  Jewett,  Sarah  Orne.   American  author. 
*Jowett,  S^hie.    American  educator. 

*  Johnson,  John  Albert. 

*  Johnson,  Martin  Nelson. 

*  Johnson,  Samuel  William. 

*  Johnson,  William  Allen.  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman. 

*  Jones,  Sir  Alfred  Lewis.  English  Bhip 
owner. 

*  Jones,  John  William.  American  clergyman. 
'Jones,  Joseph  Knssell.  American  capitalist. 

*  Jones,  Leonard  Augustas.  American  Jurist. 
'  Jones,  William.    American  anthropologist. 

*  Kamphausen,  Adolf.  German  Protestutt 
theologian. 

Karpoff,  Col.  Chief  of  Russian  secret  police. 
Assassinated  December  22;  born. 

*  Keile,  Johann  von.    German  philo1(^;ist. 

*  Kelly,  Edmond.    American  lawyer. 

*  Kennedy,  John  Stewart.  American  banker 
and  philantJiTopiBt. 
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"K^nj,  Fatriok.  (R.  C.  priest  and  edu- 
cator. 

*  Kidder*  Benjainiii  Harriaon.  Anerieaii 
naval  oflicer. 

King,  Mpses.  American  publisher.  Died 
June  12;  born  1S53. 

*  King,  William  Frederick. 

Kleeberg,  Clotilde.  German  pianiate.  Died 
March  fi;  born  1866. 

Knight,  Frederick  Irving.  American  pfayai- 
eian.    Died  February;  born  1811. 

Kotze,  Stefan  von.  German  writer.  Died 
April  12;  born  1870. 

Kountz,  John  S.  American  soldier.  Died 
June  14;  born  1846. 

KrauBS,  William  Cbriaiopher.  American  neu- 
Totogist.    Died  September  21;  bom  1864. 

Kuntz,  Charles  M.  American  art  director. 
Died  March  21;  born  18S5. 

*  Laffan,  William  M.  American  newspaper 
publtaher. 

*  Lamoreux,  Silas  Wright.  American  public 
official. 

Lancaster,  Thomas.  American  climatologist. 
Died  February  18;  born  1«33. 

"Lane,  Elinor  (Macartney).  American  nov- 
elist. 

'  Lang,  Benjamin  Johnson.  American  musi- 
cian. 

*  Lang,  John  Marshall.  English  educator 
and  clergyman. 

Lassalle,  John.  French  opera  singer.  Died 
September  27;  bom  1847. 

Lassiter,  Francis  Rives.  Member  of  Congress 
from  Virginia.  Died  on  October  31;  bom 
1865. 

Lathrop,  Francis.  American  artist.  Died  Oc- 
tober 18;  boro  1848. 

*  Laurie,  Simon  Somerville.  Scotch  educator 
and  philosopher. 

Lawrence,  Arthur.  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman.  Died  Septemlier  20; 
bom  1842. 

*  Lea,  Charles  Henry.    American  historian. 

*  Leach,  Smith  8.    American  army  officer. 

*  Leavitt,  John  McDowell.    American  ednca- 

tor  and  writer. 

*  Leibling,  Sally.    German  pianist. 
Leicester,  Earl  of.    English  nobleman.  Died 

January  24;  born  1822. 

*  Lemly,  Samuel  Conrad.  American  naval 
f>fficer. 

*  lieopold  IT.   King  of  the  Belgians. 
Leprestre,  Julien  Francoise.    French  tenor. 

Died  August  10;  born  1864. 

*  Leroy,  James  A.  American  public  ofUclal 
and  writer. 

Liddon,  Benjamin  S.  American  jurist.  Died 
December  21;  born.  1852. 

*  Liliencron,  Detlev,  Baron  von.  German  nov- 
elist and  poet. 

*  Lilley,  George  Leavens.  American  public 
official. 

*  Lindsay,  Thomas  Bond.    American  scholar. 

*  Lindsay,  William.    American  statesman. 
"  Lod^e,  George  Cabot.    American  poet. 

*  Loeb,  Louis.    American  artist. 

*  Logan,  Olive.    American  writer. 
Lohmeyer,  Karl.  German  scliolar.  Died  June; 

bora  1843. 

*  Lombroso,  Cesare.    Italian  criminologist. 
Loomis,  Horatio.   American  chemiitt  and  edu- 
cator.   Died  February  2;  bora  1856. 

Loop,  Jeannette  Sliepherd.  American  por- 
trait painter.   Died  April  17;  born  1840. 


Loveridge,  Irving.  American  electeieiaa. 
Died  June  4;  born  1861. 

Low,  Berthe  Julienne  (Mrs.  W.  B.  Low). 
American  writer  and  translator.  Died  April; 
born  18S3. 

*  MacArthur,  James.  American  litterateur  of 
Scotch  birth. 

AfacBride,  Marian  A.  American  clubwoman 
and  journalist.   Died  September  18;  bom  1850- 

*  McCarren,  Patrick  Heoiy.  Americaa  poli- 
tician. 

Macchi,   Maria   dl.     Italian   prima  donna. 

Died  January  20;  bora  1867. 

*  McCIoskey,  William  George.  American 
Roman  Catholio  bishop. 

*  McClure,  Alexander  Kelly.  American 
journalist  and  politician. 

*  MacConnell,  Charles  Jenkins.  American 
rear-admiral. 

*  McCook,  Edward  Moody.  American  soldier 
and  public  official. 

*  McKim,  Charles  Follen.  American  archi- 
tect 

*  McLaurin,  Anselm  Joseph.  American  Sena- 
tor. 

*  McLoutli,  Ijew'iB.    American  educator. 

*  McQuaid,  Bernard  John.  Roman  Catholic 
bishop. 

McSweeney,  Edward.  American  theologian. 
Died  October  19;  born  1842. 

*  McSweeney,  Miles  Benjamin.  American 
public  official. 

Mahrenbolts,  Richard.  German  historian. 
Died  March;  born  1849. 

Main,  Herschel.  American  naval  officer. 
Died  March  18;  bora  1846. 

Manchester,  Consuelo,  Dowager  Duchess  of. 
Died  November  20. 

March,  Daniel.  American  clergyman  and 
author.    Died  March  2;  born  1816. 

Maretzek,  Apollonie.  Polirii  opera-  unger. 
Died  January  16;  bora  181». 

Markbreit,  Leopold.  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  and 
editor  of  the  VoUeshlatt.  Died  July  27;  born 
1842. 

*  Marlborough,  Lily,  Duchess  of. 

*  Martens,  Friedrich  Frommhold  von.  Rus- 
sian jurist. 

Martin,  Benjamin  Etiis.  American  traveler 
and  writer.    Died  August  15;  born  1830. 

Martin,  Celora  E.  American  jurist.  Died 
September  10;  bora  1834. 

*  Martin,  Sir  Theodore.  English  parliamen- 
tary agent  and  author. 

Martuccl,  Giuseppe.  Italian  composer.  Died 
July. 

'  Marvin,  Ross  Gilmore.    American  meteor- 

otogist. 

*  Mason,  Andrew.    American  assayer. 
Mason,   Emily   Virginia.     American  writer 

and  philantiiropiat.  Died  Febraary  16;  bom 
181S. 

*  Mathews,  William.    American  writer. 
Matkowsky,  Adalbert.    German  actor.  Died 

March;  born  1859. 

*  Matteucci,  Vittorio  Baffcle.    Italian  leis* 

mologist. 

Mau,  August.  German  arebftologist  Died 
March  6;  born  1840. 

Mauch,  Joseph  Bernhard.  Arctic  explorer. 
Died  February  2;  born  1849. 

*  Maurer,  Henry.  American  Mennonite  mis- 
sionary. 

Mechan,  John.  American  military  and  civil 
engineer.   Died  July  24;  bora  1827. 
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Meeker,  Hiram  L.  American  sea  captain  and 
philanthropiBt.  Died  November  12 ;  born 
1S40. 

MelloT,  Charles  Chauncey.  American  musician 
and  scientist.    Died  April  2;  born  1836. 

Mmdelssohn^BarthoIdy,  Ernest  von.  German 
banker.    Died  December  24;  born  1846. 

*  MendCs,  Catnlle.  French  novelist  and  play- 
wriRht. 

*Meredith,  George.  Englteh  noTClist  and 
poet. 

Meredith,  Joseph  Carroll.  American  civil 
engineer.   Died  April  17;  born  1866. 

*  Merx,  Adalbert.  German  theologian  and 
Orientalist. 

Messel,  Alfred.  German  architect.  Died 
March;  bom  1863. 

*Metealf,  William.    American  metalliirrist. 

'Michael  Nikolai«vitch.  Grand  Duke  of 
Russia. 

*  Michel,  Frangois  Emile.    French  artiat. 
Midlane,    Albert.      American  hymnologist. 

Died  February  28;  born  1625. 

Mierzwinski,  Ladislas.  Polish  tenor.  Died 
August. 

*  Miller,  Joseph  Nelson.  Ameriean  rear-ad* 
miraL 

*  Milligan,  Robert  Wil^.  American  rear- 
admiral. 

Millikin,  Jamesl  American  Imnker  and  phi- 
lanthropist.   Died  March  2;  born  1B34. 

*  Mills,  Job  Bmith.    American  bishop. 
Minott,    J.    Otis.      American  miniaturist. 

Died  May;  born  1863. 

Mirat,  Albert    Died   February ;   bom  1841. 

*  Mitchell,  Henry.   American  engraver. 
Mitchell,  William  Dunn.    American  clergy- 
man.   Died  Febraary  12;  born  1869. 

*  Modjeska,  Helena.  Polish-American  actress. 
MoflStt,  John  R.    American  inventor.  Died 

November  1 5 ;  born   1 825 . 

*  Mond,  Ludwig.    German  chemist. 

*  Monson,  Sir  Edmund  John.  British  dipio* 
znatist. 

*MonstierB'Merinville,     Mary  Gwendolin 
(Caldwell),  Marquise  des.     American  philan- 
thropist 

*  Moor,  Sir  Ralph  Denham  Rayment.  Eng- 
lish public  official. 

Moore,  James  W.  American  physicist.  Died 
February  28;  bom  1844. 

*  Moran,  John  B.  American  lawyer  and  pub- 
lic official. 

*  Morfill,  William  Richard.    English  scholar. 

*  Morganatern,  Lina  ( Bauer ) .  German  re- 
former. 

*  Morris,  Martin  Ferdinand.  American 
jurist. 

Morrison,  Charles.  English  financier.  Died 
May  26;  born  1817. 

*  Morrison,  William  Ralls.  American  lawyer 
and  public  official. 

*  Moulton,  Jamea  Egan.  Australian  educa- 
tor. 

Mullen,  John.  American  aoldier  and  ex- 
plorer.  Died  December  28;  bora  1830. 

Myers,  Elijah  E.  American  architect.  Died 
March  6;  born  1832. 

*  Navarro,  Job&  Francesco  de.  Spanish  engi- 
neer and  financier. 

N'aville,  Jules  Ernest.  Swiss  philanthropist 
and  educator.    Died  May  27;  born  1816. 

*  Nehring,  Wladislaw.  German  Slavic  scholar. 

*  Neomayer,  Georg  von.  German  meteorolo- 
giat- 


*  Newcomb,  Simon.   American  astronomer. 
Nichols,  Starr  Henry.   American  traveler  and 

writer.    Died  May  29;  bom  1834. 

Nimo,  Joseph.  American  statistician.  Died 
June  IS;  born  1831. 

*NoailleB,  Emmanuel,  Marquis  de.  French 
diplomat. 

Noel,  Edme  Antony  Paul.  French  sculptor. 
Died  October;  born  1845. 

Normand,  Alfred  Nicolas.  French  arehitect. 
Died  March;  born  1823. 

Norrie,  Gordon.  American  merchant  and 
philanthropist.    Died  November  9;  born  1837. 

'  Norton,  Charles  Ledyard.  American  au- 
thor and  editor. 

O^len,  Denifl.  American  jurist.  Died  May  ' 
18;  born  1837. 

Olcott,  Frederic  P.  American  financier.  Died 
April  15;  born  1841. 

Olmstead,  William  Adams.  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  soldier.   Died  March  8;  Irorn  1833. 

*  Ordway,  John  Morse.  American  chemist 
and  educator. 

*  Osgood,  Henry  Brown.  American  military 
officer. 

*  Osthoff,  Herinan.  German  comparative  phi- 
lologist. 

*  Otis,  Elwell  Stephen.  American  military 
officer. 

*  Packard,  William  Alfred.  American  Bchoiar 
and  educator. 

*  Palmer,  William  Jackson.  Ameriean  rail- 
way official. 

*  Pardow,  William  O'Brien.  American  Jes- 
uit priest 

Parxer,  Abraham.  American  scientist  ami 
educator.    Died  August  10;  born  1831. 

*  Parloa,  Maria.  American  author  and  do- 
mestic economist. 

Parville,  Henri  Francois  P.  de.  French  scien- 
tist and  editor.    Died  July  H;  born  1830. 

Passage,  Comte  de.  French  artist.  Died 
March;  born  1839. 

*  Patterson,  Raymond  Albert.  American 
journalist 

Pearson,  Leonard.  Ameriean  veterinarian 
and  educator.    Died  September  20;  born  1868. 

Pease,  Frederick  H.  American  musician. 
Died  November  22;  born  1839. 

*  Peckham,  Rufus  Wheeler.    American  jurist 

*  Penfield,  William  L.   American  lawyer. 

*  Petrosino,  Joseph.  Italo-American  detec- 
tive. 

Fhelan,  Thomas.  Irish-American  patriot  and 
aoldier  <d  fortune.  Died  September  13;  born 
1833. 

Philpot,  Herman.   Anglican  missionary.  Died 

October;  bom  1835. 

Phisterer,  Frederick.  American  soldier.  Died 
July  13;  bom  1836. 

Pierce,  Elijah  S.  American  inventor.  Died 
January  13;  bom  1830. 

Pinard,  Ernest  .  French  politician.  Dieo 
September      ;  bom  1822. 

Pinner,  Adolf.  German  chemist.  Died  Juner 
bom  1843. 

PItcalm,  Robert  American  railway  official. 
Died  July  25;  born  1836. 

*  Poe,  John- Prentiss.    American  lavryer. 

*  Poire,  Emmanuel.  French  artiat  and  carica- 
turist 

*  Pope,  Albert  Augustus.  American  manu- 
facturer and  capitalist. 

*  Ptab,  George  Edward.  American  Presby- 
ixtUai  medical  missionary. 
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Potter,  William  AppletoD.  AmericaB  arolii- 
tect.    Died  February;  Wn  1844. 

Poynter,  William  A.  Goremor  of  Nebruko, 
1809-1901.   Died  April  5;  born  1848. 

*  Prang,  Louie.    American  art  publiiher. 

*  Price,  Thomas.    American  publio  i^AciiJ. 

*  Prout,  Ebenezer.    English  musician. 

*  Pulliam,  Henry  Clay.  American  baseball 
official. 

Putney,  Henry  M.  American  public  oOieial. 
Died  July  30;  bom  1840. 

Radin,  Adolf  Moses.  Jewish  rabbi.  Died 
February  6;  bora  1648. 

*  Raines,  John.   American  politician. 

Rand,  William  Wilberforce.  Americui  Dutch 
Reformed  clergyman  and  author.  Died  March 
3;  bom  1817. 

Ranke,  von,  Heinrich.  German  biologist. 
Died  May  12;  born  1830. 

Ranli,  Frederic  Salomon.  French  metaphysi- 
cian.   Died  February  26;  bora  1861. 

*  Raum,  Green  Beriy.    American  soldier. 
Reade,  T.  Millard.    English  geologist.  Died 

May  27;  bora  1832. 

Reamy,  Thaddeus.  American  gyneeoI<^lst. 
Died  March  11;  born  1829. 

*  Red  Cloud.  Indian  chief  of  the  Sioux 
tribe. 

*  Reid,  Sir  John  Watt.    English  physician. 

*  Remington.  Frederic.    American  artist. 

*  Reyer,  Ernest.    French  composer. 
Reynolds.  John  Phillips.    American  physicist 

and  educator.    Died  October  10;  born  \H'>Q. 

Reynolds,  Robert  J.  Former  Gorcraor  of 
Delaware.   Died  June  10;  bom  1844. 

Rhodes,  Joshua.  American  financier.  Died 
January  5;  born  1824. 

Rice,  Lewis  Frederick,  Major.  American 
architect  and  engineer.  Died  April  12;  bom 
1840. 

Richard,  James  William,  American  Lutheran 
theologian.    Died  March  7;  born  1844. 

*  Richards,  John  Kelvey.  American  jurist. 

*  Richardson,  Henry  Brown.  American  engi- 
neer. 

*  RIgS>  James  Harrison.   English  Wesleyan 

clergyman. 

Riggs.  James  Willoughby.  American  financial 
writer.    Died  July  13;  born  1828. 

*  Ripon,  George  Frederick  Samuel  Robinson, 
Marquis  of.  English  nobleman  and  public  of- 
ficial. 

*  lUAertson,  James  Patrick  Bannerman. 
Scotch  jurist  and  member  of  Parliament. 

*  Rochester,  William  Beatty.  American  army 
ofllcer. 

Roemaet,  Charles.  Chancellor  of  Belgian 
Consulate  in  New  York.  Died  August  I ;  born 
1852. 

*  Rogers,  Henry  Huttleston.  American  finan- 
cier. 

RQmer,  Albert.    German  author  and  editor. 
Rothsdiild,  Oscar,  Baron.    Jewish  financier. 
Rotter-Diffenbach,   Johanna.  Austrian-Amer- 
ican opera  singer.   Died  July  24;  bom  1833. 

*  Rozhdestvensky,  Zinivy  PetrOvitch.  Russian 
admiral. 

Salant,  Samuel.  Jewish  rabbi.  Died  August 
16;  born  1810. 

*  Saltinp,  Ceorge.    English  art  collector. 

*  Sancha  y  Hervas,  Cyriacus  Mary.  Cjirdiual. 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of  Spain. 

*  Sanderson.  John  H.   American  contractor. 
Rebell,  Francis  H.   American  artist.  Died 

April  i;  born  1830. 


Schneider,  Jerome.  Amerioaa  educator.  Died 
May  30;  bom  1824. 

*  Schults,  Alwin.  German  art  critic  and  hif 
torian. 

Schytter,  Ludwlg.  Danish  composer.  Died 
Koremfaer;  bom  18S0. 

*  Scott,  Guy  Charles.   American  jurist 
Scott,    Ralph.     American   inventor.  IHed 

April  27;  born  1883. 

*  Seeley,  Harry  Gorier.  English  geologist 
and  mineralogist. 

*  Selby,  William  Court  Gully,  Viscount.  Brit- 
ish public  official, 

Seligman,  Henry.  American  hanker.  Di«d 
February  20;  born  1629. 

Seltnger,  Jean  Paul.  Americsn  artist.  Died 
September  13;  born  1850. 

*  Senden-Bibran,  Gustav  E.  0.  E.  von.  Ger- 
man admiraL 

*  Sepp,  Johannes  Nepomuk.  German  Catholic 
historian. 

*  Sergiev,  Ivan  Ilytch.    Russian  priest. 
Shackleford,  .Tames.    American  soldier.  Died 

September  7;  born  1827. 

*  Shanley,  John.  American  Roman  Catholic 

prelate. 

Sharp.  Richard  Bowlder.  English  omitholo- 
giBt.    Died  December  2li;  horn  1847. 

Simpson,  Marcus  D.  L,  American  brigadier- 
generaJ.    Died  April  7;  born  1824. 

Slafter,  Carlos.  American  educator.  Died 
July  1!);  born  1825. 

Slingerland,  Mark  Vernon.  American  onto 
mologist.    Died  November  10;  born  IStM. 

*  SmiJIie,  .James  David.   American  artist. 

*.  Smith,  Charles  Stewart.  American  banker 
and  art  connossieur. 

*  Smith,  Clcanent  Lawrence.  American  scholar 
and  educator. 

Smith,  James  IMekinson.  American  banker 
and  yachtsman.  Died  Beptember  21 :  horn 
1832. 

*  Smith,  W.  Saumarez.  Archbishop  of  Sydney 
and  Primate  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  ' Aus- 
tralia. 

*  Smith,  William  Thayer.  American  physi- 
clan  and  educator.  ■ 

Snell,  Simeon.  English  ophthalmist.  Died 
April;  born  1862. 

Solomon,  Jacob.  American  lawyer  and  edi- 
tor.   Died  May  26;  bom  1838. 

*  Sonnenthal,  Adolf  Bitter  von.  Austrian 
actor. 

*  Speed,  John  Oilnier.   American  editor  and 

writer. 

*  Starin,  John  Henry.    American  capitalist. 
Stearns,    Richard    H.    American  merchant. 

Died  Aujpist  16;  bora  1824. 

*  Sterling,  James  Hutchinson.   An  English 

metaphysician. 

Stern,  Philipp,  German  author  and  editor. 
Died  September;  born  1844. 

Stevenson,  Sarah  Hackett.  American  physi- 
cian and  philanthropist.  Died  August  14;  born 
1843. 

'  Stewart,  William  Morris.  United  States 
Senator. 

*  Stbcker,  Adolf.  German  theol<^n  and 
politician. 

*  Stoddard,  Charles  Warren.  American  au- 
thor, poet  and  educator. 

*  Stokes,     Whitley.    English     scholar  and 

scientist. 

Story,  Edwin  Bruce.  American  musician  and 
educator.   Died  July  27;  bom  1840. 
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*  Strong,  Edward  Trask.  American  rear-ad- 
miraL 

*8turgiB»  Sussell.  American  arcliiteet  and 
writer. 

*  Suleiman,  Effendi.   Turkish  prince. 
SnlliTBti,  Timothy  P.   American  politician. 

Died  December  22;  born  1865. 

Sweatman,  Arthur.  Canadian  archbishop; 
Primate  of  all  Canada.  Died  January  24;  born 
1834. 

*  Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles.   English  poet. 

*  Synge,  John  Milliagbm.  Irish  dramatist 
and  poet. 

*  Tabb,  John  Bannister.  American  educator 
and  poet. 

*  Tateott,  Alfred  Biasell.  American  journal- 
ist and  lecturer. 

Xftylor,  Charles  Bell.  English  ophtbalmist. 
Died  April;  born  1829. 

Taylor,  Isaac.  American  engineer.  Died 
April  20;  bom  1835. 

*  Thacher,  John  Boyd.  American  publicist 
and  educator. 

'Theodor  Karl,  Duke  in  Bavaria.  German 
prince  and  eye  specialist. 

Thierry,  Stephen.  Founder  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Holy  Name  Society.  Died  June  12; 
bom  1S32. 

*  Thomas,  George  C.   American  capitalist. 
Thomas,     Hiram     Washington.  American 

clergyman.    Died  August;  bom  1832. 

Thome,  Frangois.  French  composer.  Died 
November  11;  born  1850. 

Thompson,  Phil.  American  lawyer,  former 
Representative  to  Congress  from  Kentucky. 
Died  December  14;  bom  1844. 

Thompson,  Samuel  O.  American  jurist. 
Died  September  10;  born  1837. 

*  Tbomsen,  Julius.    Danish  chemist. 

*  Thomson,  William  Judah.  American  rear- 
admiral. 

Thorpe,  David  Franklin.  American  scientist 
and  philanthropist.    Died  Maxch  25;  born  18.11). 

*  Tilford,  Wesley  Hunt.  American  capitalist. 
Tillinghast,      Caleb      Benjamin.  American 

librarian  and  public  official.  Died  April  18; 
born  1843. 

*  Timby,  Theodore  Buggies.  American  in- 
ventor. 

*  Toth,  Alexis  G.  Ecclesiastic  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church. 

Tourg^,  Atm^.  American  writer  and  illus- 
tnitor.    Died  April  19;  born  1871. 

*  Trask,  Spencer.  American  banker  and 
philanthropist. 

'  Tufts,  Frank  Leo.   American  sciaitist. 

*  Turpie,  David.    United  States  Senator. 

*  TwMdmouth,  Edward  Marjoribanks,  Baron. 
English  cabinet  officer. 

•^T^rrell,  George.    Roman  Catholic  priest. 

*  Tyssen-Amherst,  William  Amherst.  English 
nobleman  and  bibliophile. 

Vailati,  Giovanni.  Italian  matl^matician  and 
philosopher.    Died  May  14;  born  1863. 

Van  Arsdale,  Robert  N.  American  editor. 
Died  November  23;  born  1848. 

Vandyke,  John  Henry.  American  lawyer  and 
insurance  official.   Died  March  9;  born  1824. 

*  Vaughan,  Lawrence  J.  Binnan  Catholic 
clergyman. 

Vidaver.  Falk.  Jewish  rabbi.  Died  October 
5;  born  1845. 

*  Vladimir.  ■  Grand  Duks  of  Russia. 
Voules,  Horace  St.  George.   English  editor. 

pied  May  4;  born  1844. 


Wagner,  Alhrecht.  German  educator  and 
critic.    Died  March;  born  1850. 

Waite,  Charles  Burlingame.  American  lin- 
guist and  public  official.  Died  March  26;  born 
1824. 

Waite,  Henry  Randall.   American  clergyman. 

Died  May  6;  bom  1837. 

*  Ward,  Seth.    American  bishop. 

*  Warner.  Charles.    English  actor. 
Warren,  Samuel  Edward.   Anuriean  Bcientist. 

Died  July  8;  born  1831. 

*  Watson,  Henry  Chapman,    American  author. 
Weeks,    Stephen   Holmes.    American  physi- 
cian.   D*ed  September  1;  born  1835. 

*  Weil,  Henri.    German-French  scholar. 
Wells,  Calvin.    American  iron  manufacturer 

and  newspaper  publisher.  Died  August  2; 
born  1827. 

*  Werner,  Reinhold  Ton.  German  rear-ad- 
miral. 

West,  Caleb  Walton.  Former  Governor  of 
Utah.    Died  January  24;  born  1844. 

*  West,  Max.    American  economist, 

*  Wharton,  Joseph.  American  ironmaster  and 
philanthropist. 

*  Whitcavee,  Joseph  Frederick.  American 
palieontologiBt. 

*  Whitehouae,  William  Fitzhugh.  American 
traveler  and  explorer. 

*  Wiggins,  Benjamin  Lawton.  American  edu- 
cator. 

*  Wildenbruch,  Ernst  von.  German  dra- 
matic poet. 

Will,  Sir  Frederick.  English  financier.  Died 
February  18;  born  1839. 

*  Wilson,  Arthur.  English  shipping  mer- 
chant. 

•Wilson,  Augusta  Jane  (Evans).  Aineriean 
author. 

Wilson,  Thomas  Padon.  American  homceopa- 
thist.    Died  June  23;  born  1831. 

Wingate,  Charles  Frederic.  American  engi- 
neer and  writer.    Died  August  31 ;  born  1847. 

*  Withrow,  John  Lindsay.  American  clergy- 
man, 

Wolfsoiin,   Henry.   American   musician  and 
impresario.  Died  May  31;  born  1841. 
Womack,    Robert.     Discoverer    of  Cripple 

Creek,  Colo.    Died  August  10;  born  1843. 

*  Woodward,  David  A.    American  educator. 

*  Worthington,  Henry  C.  American  soldier 
and  public  official. 

"  Wright,  Carroll  Davidson.  American  econo- 
mist and  educator. 

*  Wright,  Charles  Henry  Hamilton.  English 
scholar. 

*  Wyllie,  Sir  William  Hutt  Curzon.  English 
East  Indian  official. 

*  Wyse,  Lucien  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  French 

engineer. 

Yates,  Arthur  Gould.  American  capitalist. 
Died  February  6;  born  1843. 

*  Yi  Wan  Yon.    Prime  Minister  of  Korea. 

*  Zatinski,  Edmund  Louis  Gray.  American 
military  officer. 

*  Zerrahn,  Carl.    A  German  musician. 

NEOATZVE  CATAIiTBIS.   See  Cheuistbt. 

NBH&INO,  Wlamblaw.  A  German  Slavic 
scholar,  died  February,  1909.  He  was  bom  at 
Kletzko  in  1830,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau,  where  in  1868  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Slavic  langiia^s  and  litera- 
ture. Among  his  published  works  are:  Kurs 
literatury  polskiej   (1866);  Study  a  litcracki 
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(1884) ;    and    Altpolniaeha  B^nehdenkmaUr 

(1887). 

NEOIT.    See  CHEUis-nT. 

KBTHKBT.  ANDS,  THE;  or  HOLULin),  A 
eonstitutional  monarchy  txf  mstern  Europe. 
Capital,  The  Hague. 

Abea  and  Population.  Area,  12,648  square 
miles.  Population  (census  of  1890),  6,104,137; 
estimated,  December  31,  1008,  5,826,198.  The 
number  of  marriages  in  1008  was  41,051;  births 
{ inclusive  of  still-born ) ,  178,882 ;  deaths, 
(with  atill-bom),  03,955;  still-born,  7019; 
showing  an  increase  of  births  over  deaths 
of  84,927,  against  88,156  for  the  preceding  year. 
Emigration  is  given  at  3030.  against  4393  in 
1907.  Tlie  population  of  Amsterdam  and  Rot- 
ter(^m  (the  chief  commercial  cities)  was  given, 
December  31,  1008,  at  606^80  and  411,635 
respectively;  The  Hague,  250,012;  Utrecht,  116,- 
783;  Groningen,  75,370;  Haarlem,  70,348;  Am- 
hem,  C3,987;  Leide,  57.010;  Kimeguen,  54,- 
735;  Tilburg,  49,319;  Dordrecht,  45.723. 

Education,  etc.  Primary  education  is  com- 
pulsory, and  free  in  public  schools,  maintained 
jointly  by  the  state  and  the  communes.  The 
state  encourages  primary  instruction  in  state- 
aided  private  rather  than  in  public  schools. 
The  number  of  both  public  and  private  etemen* 
tary  schools  (exclusive  of  infant)  is  given  in 
the  government  returns  for  1006-7  as  5043,  with 
27,281  teachers  and  866,750  pupils;  middle  class 
schools,  00  (teachers  1405,  pupils  13,462) ;  navi- 
gation schools,  11  (82  and  1062) ;  schools  for 
working  people.  291  (2401  and  33,632)  ;  classical 
schools,  30  (447  and  2082)  ;  one  technical  uni- 
versity (66  and  II74)  ;  and  4  public  univer- 
sities, with  297  teachers  and  3466  students. 
There  are  speoial  schools  of  apiculture,  horti- 
culture, fine  artfl,  music,  etc 

Entire  liberty  and  social  equality  are  extended 
to  all  religions.  The  census  of  1890  divides 
the  population  according  to  religions  as  fol- 
lows: Dutch  Reformed,  2,471,021;  other  Prot- 
estant, 508,111;  Roman  Catholics,  1,700,161; 
Jansenists,  8754}  Jews,  103,088;  others,  132,- 
102. 

A0BIC1TI.TI7BRL  The  cultivable  area  was 
divided  in  1007  into  arable  land,  861,672 
hectares;  pasture,  1,201,037;  rardens  and 
orchards,  73,345;  forest,  257,611.  The  areas  in 
hectares  under  the  principal  crops  in  1007,  and 
the  average  yield  per  hectare  in  hectolitres  for 
1006  and  1007,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Crop 

Hectares 

Tteld 

Tield 

1907 

1906 

1907 

Bye   

220.392 

».S 

23.1 

OatH   

..139.290 

47.7 

E2.9 

Wheat   

S4.411 

SO.  7 

S4.6 

Winter  barley 

..  .23.379 

41.8 

49,1 

Summer  barley. .  7.5fi3 

35.7 

3K.S 

209.0 

210.0 

32,135.0kllos  29,686.0kl]O8 

Forage  plants. 

..  32.970 

30.3 

23.0 

29.7 

28.0 

18.4 

17.8 

Quantities  of  bulbs,  shrubs,  trees,  and 
vegetables  are  grown  for  export. 

AIanvfactubes,  etc.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  shipping,  briclcs,  margarine,  cocoa  and 
chocolate,  linen,  damask,  cotton  and  woolens, 
cigars,  candles,  confectionery,  earthen  ware  and 
pottery,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products, 


sugar,  Tehioles,  oils,  and  liquors.  Diamond 
eutiliu  is  an  important  industry  with  Amster- 
dam Kw  centre^  There  were  in  1007  551  dis- 
tilleries, 453  breweries,  82  vin^ar  manufac- 
tories, 37  salt  works,  11  sunr  and  28  beet- 
sugar  refineries.  No  ofllcial  ttgures  are  ^vcn 
for  other  manufacturing  industries. 

The  state  owns  most  of  the  coal  mines;  out- 
put (1907),  722,822  metric  tons,  valued  at  4,- 
919,000  guilders  (1  guilder=40.2  cents). 

The  fisheries  em^oyed,  in  1007,  5454  vessels 
and  20,602  men.  The  value  of  the  North  Sea 
herring  catch  was  10,304.336  guilders;  2,463,- 
677  kilos  of  oysters  were  taken. 

CouMEBCE.  The  total  imports  and  exports  in 
1008  were  valued  at  $2,823,700,000  and  2,181,- 
000,000  guilders  respectively,  aginst  2,671,700,- 
000  aud  2,212,100.000  in  1007.  The  main 
classes  and  their  value  in  guilders  for  1008  are 
given  below: 


Imports 

Ehc  ports 

Raw  materials  

.l,«97,M0,0e0 

748.200.000 

.  «57.SOO,0O0 

649.800,000 

Hanufoctured  articles 

.  B14J0O,OOO 

424.100.OrtO 

639,400.000 

112,900.000 

Total  merchandise.. 

2,808,800.000 

2,171,000,000 

Precious  metals  

14.900,000 

10,000,000 

Total   

S.82S,700,000 

2,i81.000;000 

The  principal  articles  of  import  in  1007  were: 
Cereals  and  flour,  405,043,000  guilders;  iron  and 
steel,  294.356.000;  textiles,  161,120.000;  copper, 
140.070,000;  coal,  91,457,000;  wood,  84,144.000; 
rice,  76,900,000;  coffee.  61,857,000.  Exports: 
Cereals  and  flour,  207,802,000;  iron  and  steel, 
189,194,000;  copper,  120,808,000;  wood,  64,807, 
000;  paper,  62.610,000;  sugar,  53,355.000; 
margarine,  46,640,000;  skins,  31,773.000.  The 
principal  countries  of  origin  and  destination 
and  the  value  in  guilders  of  the  special  trade  in 
1008  are  given  below: 


Countries 

Germany   

Dutch  East  Indlea 

TTnlted  States   

Great  Britain   

RuBsfa   

HH^fum   

British  India   


Imitorta 
.  .694.600.000 
.406.300,000 
.322.200,000 
.294.400.000 
.280.100,000 
.270,800.000 
.  73.600,000 


Exports 
1,082.100.000 
89.100.000 
81,100.000 
476,300.000 
13.100.000 
280.600.000 
1.S00.OOO 


The  country  in  practically  free-trade,  the  few 
duties  levied  being  for  fiscal  and  not  for  pro- 
tectionist purposes.  Records  are  kept  of  the 
transit  trade  only  by  weight  and  not  by  value. 
The  weight  in  kilos  of  the  transit  trade  for  1907 
was  0,605,000,000. 

C0UMU1TICATI0N8.  There  were.  January  1, 
1008,  1934  miles  of  railway;  length  of  canals, 
1007  miles;  of  roads,  2043;  of  state  telegraph 
lines,  4405  (wires,  21,360),  of  telephone  lines. 
1745  (wires,  26,509).  The  railways  are  privately 
owned,  and  carried  (1007  )  40.072,000  pas- 
sengers; goods,  15,208,000  metric  tons.  Revenue 
and  expenditure,  64,106,000  and  47,036,000 
guilders  respectively.  There  were  1445  post- 
offices.  The  merchant  marine  had,  January  1. 
1908,  435  sailing  vessels,  of  40,560  tons;  202 
steamers,  of  398,604  tons.  In  1907.  14,404  ves- 
nels.  of  13,810,806  tons  (Dutch,  3057,  of  3.- 
.'i44,fl56  tons)  entered,  and  14.500.  of  13Jt42,- 
462  tons  (Dutch,  4068,  of  3,662,666  tons), 
cleared. 
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Finance.    The  unit  of  value  is  the  guilder,  is  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  con- 

or  florin,  worth  40.2  cents.    The  revenue  and  scription.    On  a  permanent  peace  footing  the 

expenditure  for  three  suceeMive  years  vere  as  strength  of  the  active  army  In  1900  was  stated 

follows:  at  1836  officers,  009  officers  of  the  reserve  and 

  of  the  militia,  32,820  non  commlsaioned  officers 

nuif           lane           lana  horscs.   In  the  reserve,  of- 

1907            1908            1909  flp^^g         n 00 -commissioned  officers  and  men  to 

(eetlmated)  (estimated)  jjj^  number  of  392  and  5S96  respectively  were 

Revenue            188.086.026     183,077.171      184,728,351  m„intflin«>(!  for  thp  fadrea  or  akplpt^n  ormntKa. 

Expenditure..  18a.91«.729     194,768,859    200.676.140  maintainea  lor  ine  cwires  or  SKeiecon  organiza- 

'     '   tions  to  be  expanded  in  time  of  war.    The  army 

"    "  is  organized  in  four  divisions,  with  headquarters 

The  budget   for    1910   gives   revenue    188,-  at  The  Hague,  Arnhem,  Breda  and  Amersfoort. 

325,473  guilders,  and  expenditure  of  207,187,-  Provision  is  made  for  a  war  organization  which 

207  guilttera.   The  principal  sources  of  revenue  would  produce  a  strength  estimated  at  108,000. 

and  items  of  expmaiture  were  given  as  follows:  The  Netherlands  contingent  for  1010  was  fixed 

  at  17,600,  the  maximum  number  authorized  by 

law.    Of  this  number  400  were  drafted  into  the 

Revenue                                                 "  navy,  11,900  were  called  out  for  a  complete 

Dh22tt*«M 44  3«2  P«"°^  °'         months  for  dismounted,  or  18 

Stamps,  etc.  *.V.'.'.V.*.V.'.V.V."i!!!!!!i!!i!27!BBl!onj  months  for  mounted  troops,  and  5200  for  a 

Posts  and  tel^n^ptis   18,689.<^ii[)  reduced  period  of  4  months.    The  number  of 

Import  duties    youths  on  the  rolls  amounted  to  52,387,  out  of 

pflorduL  ■.■.'.'.'.■.'.\'.".V.V.'.""":::."::."."  I  sll'S  »  population  of  about  6,700.000.    There  were  12 

Domains   '.  li629!oo()  regiments  of  infantry,  4  regiments  of  hussars, 

Lottery   ,-*£!''*22  *  regiments  of.fleld  artillery,  1  division  of  horse 

 ■'«-«7.8M  artillery,  4  regiments  of  fortress  artillery,  he- 
Total   188,826,473  sides  engineers  and  other  technical  troops.  In 

 ;   addition  there  were  the  cadres  in  the  reserve 

for  48  battalions  of  infantry  from  the  "  Und- 

•■■  weer,"  44  companies  of  fortress  artillery,  and 

Expenditure                                       Guilders  a  full  force  of  technical  troops.    On  July  I,  the 

Public  debt                                          nn,:^  i. :;:.■!  cavalry  was  reorganized  and  four  regiments  of 

Interior                                                nr,,nst;.j^;i  4  squadrons  were  formed  from  the  four  regi- 

Ft**'*'S  ^"'n'"*'^""*'                        ^ii  ^ii'  004  •ncnta.  where  previously  there  were  two  of  five 

War"...'  ! iyiisiioM  squadrons,  one  of  four,  and  one  of  two  squadrons. 

Marlne'!!!!!!!!II!!!!!!i!.                       20,inti.!t07  On  April  1,  two  cvcHst  companies  were  formed 

Justice                                                 ^-lIl-iSQ  attached  respectively  to  the  3d  and  4th 

fflwa]!^"'..  .*:..'.*.■.*.*.■.'.'.'.*.'.*.■.'*.":!"■.:     3:54s:6?5  infantry  divisions,  and  two  more  were  to  be 

Colonics                                              aioBiln^s  formed  in  ISIO.    The  artillery  was  organized 

Foreign  affairs  ........................     1.226.032  with  six  field  batteries  in  a  division. 

a^lfrt              "f.^^rrJ.^^""!?:::       miln  government.    The    executive    authority  is 

 '. —  vested    exclusively    in    the    sovereign,  acting 

Total                                               207,187.207  through  a  responsible  Ministry;  the  legislative 

  power  devolves  upon  the  States-General,  divided 

into  the  Upper  or  First  Chamber  of  60  members. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Colonial  Department  the  Second  Chamber  of  100  deputies,  di- 

is  for  central  administration  only.    A  separate  rectly  elected.    The  sovereign   (1909),  Queen 

budget  is  voted  each  year  by  the  States-General  Wilhelmina  Helena  Paulina  Maria,  was  born 

for   the   principal   colonies.    The   public   debt  August  31,    1880.    She   succeeded   her  father 

stood  (1910)  as  follows:    Funded  debt,  1,122,-  November  23,  1890,  was  enthroned  September 

433,760  guilders;  interest,  30,698,147;  floating  6,  1898,  and  married,  February  7,  1901,  Prince 

debt,  600,000;  annuities,  168,100;  sinking  fund,  Henry    of    Mecltlenburg-Schwerin.  Heiress-ap- 

4.968,000.    The  condition  of  the  Bank  of  the  parent,  Princess  Juliana  Louisa  Emma  Maria 

KetberlaJids,  the  only  bank  of  issue,  was  (March  Wilhelmina,  born  April  30.  1009.   The  Ministry 

31,   1908)    as  follows:    Notes  in  circulation,  in  1009  (constituted  February  12,  1908)  was 

205,947.760  guilders;  total  e.\changes,  658,854,-  composed  as  follows:    Minister  of  the  Interior, 

720;  stock  of  gold  (July),  92,500,000;  stock  of  Dr.  Th.  Heemskerk;  Foreign  Affairs,  Jhr.  Dr. 

silver    (July   1),  60,500,000;   capital,  20,000,-  R.  de  Marees  von  Swinderen;  Finance,  Dr.  M. 

000;  reserve  fund,  5,600,000.    The  postal  sav-  J.  C.  M.  Kolkman;  Justice,  Dr.  A.  P.  L.  Nelis- 

ings  bank  had  total  deposits  at  the  end  of  1907,  sen;    War,   Major-General   W.   Cool;  Marine, 

145,496,000    guilders.    Other    savings     banks,  Vjce-Admiral  J.  Wentholt;  Waterways,  Dr.  L. 

numbering  242  (1906),  had  93,171,000  guilders  H.  W.  Regont;  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Com- 

of  deposits.  merce,  A.  S.  Talma;  Colonies,  J.  ik.  de  Waal 

Navt.   The  effective  navy,  as  reported  In  tfalefljt. 

1909,  is  as  follows:   16  armored  or  protected  History.   The  Dutch  Social  Democratic  party 

battle^ips   and    cruisers,   aggregating   70.031  at  its  congress  at  Deventer  early  in  the  year 

tons;  3  armored  monitors,  6713  tons;  3  river  decided  to  expel  the  editor  of  a  Socialist  paper, 

gunboats,  1144  tons;  11  gunboats,  2!>60  tons;  the  Tribune,  as  part  of  its  policy  of  ridding  it- 

38  torpedo  boats  (one  submarine),  3938  tons;  self  of  the  Marxist  element,  which  was  critical 

total,  84,786  tons.    In  addition  there  were  sev-  and  obstructive  and  prevented  the  party  from 

eral  school-ships,  etc.   The  personnel  consisted  presenting  a  solid  opposition  to  the  Clericals  and 

of  6697  ofiicers  and  men.    An  armored  battle-  Liberals.    The  second  ballot  of  the  general  elec- 

ship  was  under  construction  in  1909.  tions  on  June  23  returned  60  members  of  the 

Abut.    The  active  army  of  Holland,  which  is  Right  (Clerical  coalition),  and  40  of  the  l^ft. 

really  a  militia  organization  for  home  defense,  In  some  quarters  the  results  of  the  elections 
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were  regarded  as  marking  the  downfall  of  Dutch  miles.  The  population  in  1909,  according  to  a 
Liberalism.  Dr.  Kuyper,  the  founder  of  the  Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year,  was  42^35. 
anti-Revolutionary  party,  waa  especially  active  Mxnebal  Pboduction.  The  value  of  the 
in  the  campaign,  publishing  many  aggressive  mineral  production  of  Nevada  in  1908  showed  a 
papers  agiunst  the  so-called  revolutionary  pro*  slight  decrease  from  the  value  of  the  product  of 
gramme,  and  insisting  that  all  other  issues  1907.  In  the  former  year  it  was  $19,043,820, 
should  be  subordinated  to  its  overthrow.  He  and  in  the  latter,  $22,088,700.  The  chief  de- 
claasifled  political  parties  into  the  two  groups  cline  was  shown  in  the  production  of  gold,  of 
of  "  ChristiaBS  **  aiid  "  Steathen,"  the  lormer  which  there  were  produced  in  1008,  565,475  fine 
comprising  the  solid  Conservative  opposition,  ounces,  valued  at  91 1^689,400,  as  compared  with 
The  60  members  of  the  Right  included  25  745,507  line  ounces,  valued  at  $15,411,000,  in 
Catholics,  23  Anti-Revolutionaries,  and  12  His-  I9D7.  The  silver  production  showed  also  a  de- 
toric  Christians;  the  Left  included  26  Liberals,  crease  in  value,  but  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
8  Democrats  and  7  Socialists.  A  hill  for  a  ten-  mined.  The  comparative  figures  were  as  fol- 
hour  day  (60  hours  Ji  weelc)  passed  the  Lower  lows:  1908,  9,508,500  fine  ounces,  valued  at 
House  in  March.  On  March  19  the  Regency  $5,086,100;  1907.  8,280,500  fine  ounces,  valued 
bills  were  brought  in.  Queen  Emma  was  to  be  at  $6,465,100.  The  only  other  mineral  product 
Regent,  and  if  she  died  the  Regency  was  to  fall  produced  in  considerable  quantities  was  lead, 
to  the  Prince  Consort  during  the  heir's  minority,  of  which  the  product  in  1908  was  valued  at 
The  birth  of  the  heir,  a  daughter,  on  April  30,  $318,864,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  the  prod- 
was  hailed  with  great  national  rejoicing.  uct  of  1907  of  $358,280.  The  falling  off  in  the 
According  to  the  protocol  signed  with  Vene-  production  of  gold  was  caused  the  decreased 
zuela  in  the  spring,  Venezuela  was  to  pay  an  in-  production  in  the  fields  in  Esmeralda  and  N\-e 
demnity  of  20,000  bolivars  for  the  seizure  of  five  counties,  which  include  Goldfield  and  Tonopafa. 
merchant  vessels  in  1908,  and  the  Dutch  Several  new  fields  have  been  discovered  during 
government  was  to  restore  the  coastguards  the  year,  but  they  have  thus  far  proved  of  no 
seized  in  December  of  that  year.  In  June  some  great  importance.  Other  minerals  produced  in 
trouble  occurred  on  account  of  a  misunderstand-  some  quantities  are  precious  atones,  salt  and 
ing  with  the  Venezuelan  representative  at  The  zinc 

Hague,  Dr.  Paul,  who  was  alleged  to  have  said  The  gold  production  in  1909  was  estimated 
that  the  protocol  need  be  signed  only  by  the  by  tiu  Director  of  the  Mint  at  721,105  fine 
President,  whereas  it  required  ratification  by  ounces,  valued  at  $16,908,400.  The  silver  pro- 
the  Venezuelan  Congress.  Dr.  Paul  was  dis-  duction  was  8,953,000  fine  ounces,  valued  at 
missed.  Venezuela  demurred  to  the  provision  $4,657,000.  This  was  a  decrease  of  555,500  fine 
that  any  concession  to  British  Trinidad  should  ounces  from  the  production  of  1908. 
apply  of  its  own  force  to  the  Dutch  Antilles.  The  copper  output  of  1909  showed  a  consider- 
The  new  I'arliament  opened  on  September  21.  able  increase  over  that  of  1908. 
The  budget  showed  a  considerable  deficit  for  the  Aqbicultube  a:«d  Stock  Raisiko.  The  acre- 
coming  year,  to  meet  which  it  demanded  the  re-  age,  production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
tentitm  of  the  present  additicms  to  the  property  crops  of  the  State  in  1009,  according  to  figures 
tax,  income  tax,  and  tax  on  trading  profits,  in-  ot  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture^ 
crease  of  the  tax  on  native  alcohol,  and  of  the  ^ere  as  follows:  Spring  wheat,  1,033,000 
duty  on  imported  alcohol,  and  increase  of  cub-  bushels,  valued  at  $1,074,000,  from  36.000  acres; 
toms  duties.  In  addition  to  these  extraordinary  o^ts,  280,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,165,000,  from 
measures  it  proposed  as  permanent  measures  an  75,000  acres;  barley,  304,000  bushels,  valued 
increase  of  the  death  duties,  the  revision  of  the  $228,000,  from  8000  acres;  potatoes,  540,000 
customs  tariff,  and  a  general  income  tax.  In  bushels,  valued  at  $459,000,  from  3000  acres; 
October  a  ship's  pinnace  was  destroyed  by  an  hay,  194,000  tons,  valued  at  $5,187,000,  .from 
explosion,  on  the  coast  between  Waterweg  and  210,000  acres.  The  yield  of  spring  wheat  in  Ne- 
Scneveningen,  and  six  men  and  a  first  lieuten-  is  largest  in  any  of  the  States  with  the 
ant  were  killed.  exception  of  Colorado  and  Montana.  Many  im- 
wwrnwavw-n  ™-  a  r>  portant  irrigation  projects  are  being  carried  on 
NEUMATEB,  Gtobo  von.  A  German  ^hich  will  in  time  greatly  increase  the  agricul- 
meteorologiBt  and  hydrographer,  died  in  May,  tural  development  of  the  State.  {See  Ihkica- 
1909.   He    was    born    at    Kirchheimbolanden,  tion.)    Large   numbers  of  sheep  are  raised. 

?*!'"*''51P4t*?^'^'^?^****.1*^^t*'^^=^;  They  numbered  in  1909,  1,665.000.  The  wool 
technic  and  the  University  of  Munidi.  In^  1857  clipped  in  the  State  in  1909  was  estimated  at 
he  was  sent  by  Maximilian  II.  to  Australia  to  g  754  720  pounds. 

^"♦1"    JI**";*'^']^^'"***  'education,   a  school  census  was  taken  in 

until  1884.    He  founded  the  Flagstaff  Observa-  April,  1908,  in  which  there  were  reported  12,025 

tory  in  Melbourne    On  his  return  to  Germany  children  of  school  age,  6  to  U^eara.  The 

he  became  interested  m  polar  exploration,  and  total  enrollment  was  10,440,  and  the  avenue 

MSisted  in  forming  several  expeditions  to  the  daily  attendance  was  7312.    In  the  year  en^ 

North  and  South  poles.    He  founded,  also,  the  August   31.    1908,   there  were  employed  449 

German  African  Company.   After  a  long  con-  teachers.   There  was  spent  for  school  purposes 

nection  with  the  hydrc^rariiic  bureau  in  Berhn  during  the  summer  period  $601,993.    The  avTr- 

he  became,  m  1876,  d^ectOr  of  the  Imperial  age  salary  of  male  teachers  wks  a  little  over 

Manne  Observatory  at  ^burg.  and  c^^^  $112.57  for  a  month  of  twenty  davs,  and  for 

in  this  position  until  1903.   Sis;  writings  In-  female  teachers,  a  little  less  than  $60.96.  The 

dude,  among  other  works   ReaultM  of  the  OJ^  average  length   of  the   school  yw,  was  8.1 

servauons  at  the  F^gstaff  ObMer^tonf  (1858-  ^^ntL    The  State  Legislature  5  1007  pused 

'  ™oi'r*%^f'f''"^ m'^  «  I«*  aboiishin/the  oflice  of  connS^ 

niMc  (mf)-9i),  find  Auf  zum  Sudpolt  periiitendent,  and  dii^ded  the  State  into  flTC 

NEVADA.   One  of  the  Western  Division  of  educational  districts,   each  having  a  depuir 

the  United  States.   Its  area  is  110,600  square  State  superintendent  to  supervise  the  aeluols. 
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Politics  and  Govermmeht.  The  chief  politi- 
cal interest  of  the  year  centred  in  the  attempt 
to  pass  legislative  measures  against  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  State.  A  remarkable  resolution 
was  introduced  by  Speaker  Giffen,  which  at- 
tacked the  President's  attitude  on  the  question 
of  immigration,  and  recommended  the  lef^isla- 
ture  of  California  to  pay  no  attention  whatever 
to  the  domination  of  the  President  in  this 
respect  This  resolution  asserted  also  that  "  We 
must  have  war  with  the  Japanese  Empire  sooner 
or  later,  and  now  Is  the  best  time  to  lay  down 
terms  to  that  Empire."  The  paragraphs  assail- 
ing President  Roosevelt  were  eliminated,  and 
after  the  resolution  had  been  further  modified 
it  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  a  form  com- 
paratively harmless,  beyond  having  a  tendency 
to  inflame  jingo  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  On  February  6,  the  Assembly 
passed  an  anti-alien  bill  providing  that  no 
Asiatics  should  own  land  or  land  mortgages  in 
the  State.  These  measures  were  laid  on  the 
table  by  the  Senate,  and  no  further  action  was 
taken  on  them.  On  February  24,  however,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  which  had  ^ireviously  been 
adopted  by  the  Assembly,  providing  that  all 
aliens  and  foreigners  shall  be  excluded  from 
Federal  and  State  grazing  lands.  The  legisla- 
ture passed  a  stringent  anti-gambling  bill,  which 
is  to  go  into  effect  on  October  1,  1910.  This 
measure  not  only  prevents  race-track  pool  sell- 
ing, but  will  put  an  end  to  all  forms  of  public 
gambling,  as  poker,  faro,  roulette,  etc.  On  Jan- 
uary 26,  United  States  Senator  Francis  G.  New- 
lands,  who  had  been  chosen  by  a  popular  vote 
to  succeed  himself,  was  reflected  by  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  voting  separately.  On  Jan- 
uary 4  the  Esmeralda  county  grand  jury  re- 
turned indictments  against  the  officials  of  the 
Pittsburg  Silver  Peak  and  the  Florence  Gold 
Mines,  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  defraud 
the  State  of  its  bullion  tax.  These  indictments 
were  later  dismisaed  by  the  State,  upon  the 
agreement  of  the  company  to  pay  the  amount  of 
tax  and  costs. 

Lboislation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1809  are  those  noted  be- 
low: A  measure  was  enacted  prescribing  eight 
hours  as  a  day's  work  in  mines  and  in  plaster 
and  cement  work.  It  was  made  unlawful  for 
employers  to  receive  or  demand  any  considera- 
tion for  hiring  or  retaining  employees.  A 
parole  system  of  prisoners  was  adopted,  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  care  of  dependent, 
neglected  and  delinquent  children.  Measures 
were  passed  in  the  endeavor  to  suppress  "wild- 
cat" mining  promotion.  A  new  and  elaborate 
banking  law  was  enacted.  Provision  is  made 
for  nomination  by  primaries  instead  of  by  con- 
ventions, and  faro  and  other  forms  of  gambling 
are  prohibitei  after  October  X,  1010. 

OtTlCEBB :  Governor,  vacancy ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Acting  Governor,  D.  S.  Dicker- 
son;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  G.  Douglass;  Treaa- 
urer,  D.  J.  Ryan;  Auditor,  W.  Ligon;  Comp- 
troller, Jacob  Eggers;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Orvis  Ring;  Attorney-General.  R. 
C.  Stoddard — all  Democrats  except  Eggers,  Ring, 
and  Douglass,  RepublicaJis. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court :  Chief  Justice, 
Frank  H.  Norcrosa,  Republican ;  Justices, 
George  F.  Talbot,  Democrat,  James  Sweeney, 
Democrat:  Clerk,  W.  G.  Douglass,  Republican. 

The  State  Lefjislature  of  1909  was  composed 
of  12  Democrats  and  7  Republicans  in  tlie 


Senate,  and  34  Democrats  and  14  Republicans 
in  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Congrtaa 
of  the  article  United  States. 

NEW  BBITNSWICK.  A  maritime  province 
of  Canada.  Area.  27,085  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion ( 1901) ,  331,120.  Capital,  Fredericton 
(7117);  largest  town,  St.  John  (40,711).  The 
executive  authority  rests  in  a  lleutenant^ov- 
ernor,  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada  aud  acting  through  a  responsible  Exe- 
cutive Council.  There  is  a  unicameral  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  46  members  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  four  years.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  1909  was  Lemuel  John  Tweedie;  the  Premier 
and  Attorney-General,  J.  Douglas  Hazen.  Fbr 
statistics  and  other  details,  see  Canada. 

NEW  CALEDONIA.  An  island  in  Mela- 
nesia, which  with  its  dependencies  constitutes  a 
French  penal  colony.  No  convicts  have  been 
sent  there  since  1898.  The  dependencies  are  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  the  Wallis  Archipelago,  the 
Loyalty  Islands,  the  Huon  Islands,  and  Futima 
and  Alafl.  Total  area,  7200  square  miles;  total 
population  (1906),  65,886.  In  1907,  the  popu- 
lation was  estimated  by  principal  divisions  as 
follows:  18,000  free  white  persons;  11,000  of 
convict  origin;  29,000  blacks;  the  remainder  is 
made  up  of  French,  Javanese,  Tongkinese,  In- 
dians, etc.  Capital,  Noumea,  with  (1901)  6968 
inhabitants,  of  whom  4010  were  free.  In  1906 
there  were  40  primary  schools,  with  1974  [>u|tils, 
and  a  college  at  Noninte.  The  area  Is  divided 
into  the  State  domain,  the  penal  settlement,  and 
the  native  reserve.  About  1600  square  mites  are 
cultivated,  1600  are  pasture  land,  EUid  500  forest. 
The  chief  products  Are  coffee,  corn,  tobacco, 
sugar,  manioc,  and  fruits.  There  are  about  45,- 
000  cattle  and  2000  sheep.  About  616,140  heo- 
tares  are  unuer  mineral  exploitation.  In  1907 
the  output  of  the  mines  was  as  follows:  Nickel 
ore.  111,075  metric  tons;  cobalt  ore,  4470; 
chrome  ore,  28,280;  copper  ore,  432.  The  total 
imports  in  1907  (mainly  farinaceous  foods  and 
beverages)  were  valued  at  9,410,485  francs 
(France,  4.927,000);  exports  (chiefly  minerals), 
8,004,104  francs  (France  2,625,301).  A  rail- 
way under  construction  from  Noumea  to  Bou- 
rail  (00  miles)  was  open  to  traffic  (1008)  to 
Dumbfa  (about  10  miles).  There  were  39  post- 
offices  in  1907.  Length  of  telegraph  (1907), 
633  miles.  A  steamer  from  New  South  Wales 
touches  at  Noumte  monthly.  Harbor  improve- 
ments are  under  way.  The  budget  for  1007 
balanced  at  3,074,000  francs;  the  debt  stood  at 
7,560,000.  The  expenditure  of  France  on  the 
colony  (budget  of  1909)  amountea  to  3,318,- 
624  francs,  of  which  1,582,100  was  for  the  penal 
settlement.  The  military  force  numbered 
(1909)  436  Europeans.  The  colony  is  admin- 
istered by  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  privy  coun- 
cil and  an  elective  council-general, 

NEW  CO  MB,  Simon.  An  American  astrono- 
mer, died  July  11,  1909.  He  was  bom  at  Wal- 
lace, N.  S.,  in  1835.  His  father,  John  Newcomb, 
a  teacher,  undertook  the  boy's  early  education. 
The  older  Newcomb  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1862,  and  the  younger,  who  taught  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Canada  in  his  early  manhood,  fol- 
lowed in  1853.  He  taught  for  two  years  in 
Maryland,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph 
Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  of  JiiliiiB  E.  Hilgard,  Superintendent  of  tlie 
I'nited    States    Coast    and    Geodetic  Survey. 
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These  scientists  were  so  impressed  by  young 
Kewcomb's  ability  in  mathematics  that  tfaey  se- 
cured his  appointment  as  a  computer  on  the 
United  States  Nautical  Almanac,  then  published 
at  Cambridge^  Mms.  The-  educational  oppor- 
tunities afforded  at  Cambridge  yrm  eagerly 
seized  by  Newcomb,  and  he  graduated  from  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  m  1858,  remaining 
for  three  additional  years  for  graduate  study. 
During  his  stay  in  Cambridge,  he  undertook 
some  of  the  most  advanced  astronomical  work 
attempted  up  to  that  time.  This  included  a 
computation  of  the  orbits  of  the  asteroids,  and 
his  report,  delivered  before  a  meeting  of  Amer* 
ican  scientists,  won  for  him  immediate  recogni- 
tion. Still  greater  acientific  fame  came  from 
the  publication,  in  1860,  of  a  general  mathe- 
matical theory  on  the  same  subject. 

In  1861  Newcomb  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy. He  was  assi^ed  to  special  duty  at  the 
Naval  ObBervatory  in  Washington.  In  1870  he 
was  sent  to  take  observations  of  an  eclipae  of 
the  sun.  visible  from  the  Mediterranean.  A 
station  was  eitabliabed  at  Gibraltar,  and  al- 
though clouds  obscured  the  sun  at  its  eclipse, 
Professor  Newcomb  utilized  the  opportunity  by 
making  obaervationa  on  the  minor  movements  of 
the  moon>  and  these  studies  were  carried  on  in 
many  European  observatories.  This  problem, 
over  which  many  great  astronomers  had  worked 
in  Tain,  Professor  Newcomb  finally  solved,  and 
be  developed  formulae  for  the  construction  of 
accurate  lunar  tables.  The  chief  work  on 
which  he  was  engaged  at  this  period  was  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  elements  of  the 
solar  system,  including  meaaurements  relating 
to  the  major  planets,  the  larger  asteroids,  and 
the  planetary  satellites.  In  1867  was  published 
hia  final  memoir  on  the  secular  variations  of 
the  orbits  of  the  asteroids,  and  in  1874  this  was 
followed  by  a  report  on  bis  investigations  on 
the  orbit  of  the.  planet  Uramis.  His  final  pub- 
lications on  the  motions  of  the  moon  appeared 
in  1876. 

In  1877  Professor  Newcomb  was  made  senior 
professor  of  mathematica  at  the -Naval  Academy. 
From  this  time  until  1897  he  was  director  in 
the  office  of  the  American  Ephemeri»  and  Xauti- 
cat  Almanac.  He  was  retired  in  the  latter 
year.  From  1884  to  1804  he  was  also  professor 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  After  his  retirement  Profes- 
sor Newcomb  continued  the  production  of 
astronomical  treatises,  as  well  as  works  of  other 
sorts,  including  iKlies-lettres.  In  1905  he  be- 
gan, for  the  Carnegie  Institution,  an  extensive 
work  on  mathematical  astronomy.  He  wrote 
also  many  popular  works  on  astronomy.  These 
from  their  lucid  and  simple  style  are  eminently 
readable.  He  was  a  contributor  to  encyclo- 
pedias on  astronomical  subjects. 

A  list  of  the  honorary  degrees  which  Profes- 
sor Newcomb  received  would  form  a  list  of 
nearly  all  the  great  institutions  of  learning  and 
learned  societies  in  the  world.  He  was  made  an 
associate  of  the  Institute  of  France  in  1803, 
an  honor  which  he  shared  alone  with 
Benjamin  Franklin  among  Americans,  and 
which  has  belonged  to  but  eight  persons 
outside  France.  He  was,  at  various  timest 
president  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  tlie  American 
Motliematical  Society  and  of  the  Astronomical 


and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America.  He  waa 
a  member  of  every  scientific,  aatronomieal,  s^d 
mathematical  society  of  first  rank  in  the  world. 
Professor  Neveomb  was  recognized  both  at  hcHne 
and  abroad  aa  the  most  eminent  scientist  of 
America  It  was  asserted  by  Professor  Picfca^ 
ing,  of  Harvard,  that  Professor  Newcomb  was 
recognized  as  the  greatest  astronomer  of  his 
time.  A  ballot  taken  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
several  years  ago  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
American  scientists.  Hia  published  books  com- 
prise over  300  titles,  and  include  a  novd  of 
considerable  merit.  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing; Secular  Variation»  and  Mutual  ffefo- 
tion$  of  the  Orbita  of  the  Aateroida  ( 1860)  ; 
Inveetigationt  of  the  Orbit  of  Neptune  (1874); 
Reaearche*  on  the  Motion  of  the  Moon  (1876)  ; 
Popular  Aetronomy  (1878);  CalculuM  (1884); 
A   Plain  Man's  Talk  on  the  Labor  Qaeaium 

( 1886 )  ;     Principles     of     Political  Economy 

(1887)  ;  Elementa  of  Astronomy  (1900);  His 
Wisdom  the  Defender  (novel.  1900)  ;  The  Stars 
(1901) ;  Reminiaeencea  of  an  Astronomer 
(1903);  Spherical  Aatronomy  (1906);  Side- 
lighta  on  Astronomy  (1906).  His  tables  of  tbo 
movements  of  the  planets,  atars  and  moon  form 
the  basis  of  computations  by  which  the  vessels 
of  the  world  are  navigated. 

N  JS  W  JrOUlTDL AND.  An  island  off  the 
northeast  coast  of  North  America;  the  oldest  of 
the  British  colonies.    Capital,  St.  John's. 

Abea,  PoputATioiT,  ETC.  Area,  42,734  square 
miles.  Population  (1901),  217,037  (Roman 
Catholics,  75,989;  Anglicans,  73,008;  Metho- 
dists. 61,i388;  Presbyterians,  1407;  others  and 
unknown,  0090);  estimated,  at  end  of  1907, 
230,139.  Labrador,  a  dependency,  has  119,000 
square  miles  and  (1901)  3634  inhabitants  (esti- 
mate, 1007,  4024).  St.  John's  had  (1901)  31.- 
5UI  inhabitants;  Harbour  Grace,  5184.  There 
were  (1907)  918  denominational  schools,  with 
43,811  pupils. 

Industbies.  Fishing  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  people  ( 62.674  in  1901 ) ,  and  the  an- 
nual catch  IS  valued  at  nearly  ten  million  dol- 
lars (1907,  $9,942,688).  Agriculture  occupies  an 
increasing  number  (2475  m  1901).  Cultivated 
area  (I90I),  85,633  acres,  producing  root  crops, 
hay,  barley,  and  oats.  There  were  32,767  cattle, 
8861  horses,  78,052  sheep  and  34.679  swine. 
Saw  mills  have  been  set  in  operation  in  the 
northern  forests,  and  large  pulp  and  paper 
mills  are  being  established.  Extensive  deposits 
of  iron,  silver  and  lead  ore,  copper,  and  pyrites 
exist,  and  mines  are  in  operation.  Coal  is 
found,  and,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Island, 
gold-bearing  quartz. 

CoMuracE.  The  imports  and  exports  for 
three  successive  fiscal  ^vars  are  given  as  follows : 


190S-6  1906-7  1907-8 

Imports   110.414,274     |10,42«,040  $10,438.91« 

ExporU   12.086,276      12,101,101  12,102.986 


The  details  of  the  trade  for  1906-7  are  as  fol- 
lows: Articles  of  import:  Flour,  $1,529,025; 
textiles,  $1,540,921;  coal,  $565,208;  machinerv, 
$444,323;  salt  pork.  $431,418;  hardware,  $415.- 
863.  Exports;  Codfish,  $7^73,172;  copper 
and  copper  ore,  iron  pyrites  and  other  minerals, 
$1,353,760;  cod,  whale,  and  seal  oil,  $1,011,- 
426;  tinned  lobsters,  $383,767;  sealskins,  $194.- 
300.  Tmporta  from  Canada,  $3,669,098;  United 
SUtes,  $3,447,359;  Great  Britain,  $2,669,934i 
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exports  to  Brazil,  f2,063,444;  Portugal,  $1,841,'  Mineral  PBODUcnoir.    The  most  important 

068;   Canada,  $1,611,480;   United  States,  $1,-  mineral  product  of  the  State  is  granite,  of 

394,269;  Great  Britain,  $1,492,795.  which  the  product  in  1908  was  valued  at  $867,- 

CoitiOTNiCATioiTS.    There  Are  638  miles  of  026,  as  compared  wiUi  a  T,alue  of  the  prodnot 

Tailvuy,    government-owned.    Length    of    tele-  of  1907  ot  $647,721.   The  clay  products  of  the 

graph  lilies  (1907),  3088  miles;  of  telephone  State  in  1908  were  valued  at  $371,640,  as  emn- 

wires,     360.    Communication     between     coast  pared  with  a  value  of  the  product  of  1907  of 

towns  and  with  the  mainland  is  maintained  hy  $610,599.   Other  mineral  products  of  less  value 

a  fleet  of  eight  flrst-class  steamers.    Tonnage  are  coal  products,  mineral  waters,  mica,  pottery, 

entered  and  cleared  in  1907'8,  1,834,000.  precious    stones    and    whetstones.    The  total 

Finance.   The  revenue,  expenditure  and  debt,  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  in 

for  three  successive  fiscal  years,  are  given  as  1908  wai  $1,614,277,  as  compared  with  a  valtw 

follows:  of  the  product  of  1907  of  $1,390,360. 

AoBlcULTDM  AND  STOCK  RAISING.    The  acre- 

1M6-6          1908-7           1907-8  age,  value  and  production  of  the  principal  farm 

Revenue           J  2.B74.M9     12.837.142     $  2,837,200  i'^^P*       A\                  oP?'  "?2I***'1!L*°* 

Expenditure.     2.443.814      2.711,788      2,766.800  figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Debt                22,042,838      22.S71.867      22.411.000  Agriculture,  wera  as  follows:    Com,  1,0S3,000 

  bushels,  valued  at  $800,000,  from  30,000  acres; 

GOTEBNUEirr.   The  oolow  is  administered  by  bushels,  valued  at  $282,000,  from 

a  governor  (1909,  Sir  Ralph  Champneys  Wil-  ^^'^  V'^^.^^^JS 

Hams),  aided  by  a  responsible  executive  council  WO.OOO,  from  2000  acres ;    buckwheat.  44,000 

of  nine  and  a  legislative  council  (appointed  for  buBhels,  \alued  at  $33  000,  from  2(KM)  acres; 

life).    The  House  of  Assembly  has  36  members,  P"^*?*'^'                hushels,  valued  at,  $1,747,- 

elected  bv  popular  vote  ODD,  from  21,000  acres;  hay,  621,000  tons,  valued 

History    The  general  elections  of  November  at  $11,116,000,  from  640,0(W  acres;  tobacco,  170,- 

having  given  each  pa^ty  eighteen  seats,  threat-  000  pounds,  valued  at  $25,600,  from  100  acres, 

ened  to  cause  a  dekdlock.    Sir  Edward  Morris  The  acn»ge  and  production  of  farm  crops  bM 

formed  a  new  Ministry  early  in  March,  but  changed  but  little  for  the  last  few  years.  All 

PATliament  was  prorogued,  Md  a  new  general  of  farm  animaU,  except  neat  eatUe,  have 

election  was  ordered  and  held  in  May.    By  this  increased  slightly.                        .    .  o 

the  Opposition  under  Sir  Edward  Morris  re-  Education,   The  biennial  report  of  the  Su- 

tained  its  fifteen  seats  and  gained  ten  more,  permtendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  fiscal 

The  argument  against  the  Bond  Ministry  had  ^'                      ^127  schools, 

been  in  general  its  failure  to  gain  for  the  coun-  ^234  ^aded  whools,  and  54  high  schools  There 

try  the  promised  benefits,  and  the  low  price  of  t^e  State  on  the  Bame  date  37,204  boys 

fish  was  cited  as  a  result  of  the  government's  of  whool  age.  6  to  18,  and  36,861  girls,  or  a 

policy.  Against  the  Opposition  it  was  said  that  J*'***'^*   The  average  attendance  was 

its  Buccew  meant  confederation  with  Canada.  *»>398.    There  were  126  men  teac^rs  with  an 

The  legislature  was  opened  on  June  1  by  the  of  $41.83,  and  2529  women 

GovernSr,  Sir  WilUaSTMacOregor.  who  an-  Z'^\       '™'"*«®  monthly  salaiy  of 

nounced  that  the  Fisheries  Dispute  with  the  f36.01     The  total  revenue  for  the  support  of 

United  States  would  be  referred  to  The  Hague,  schools  during  the  year  was  $1,683,535,  and 

and  the  Labrador  boundary  question  to  the  *be  ^otal  exp«iditures  i^ounted  to  $1,540,123. 

Privy  Council.    The  governnient  programme  in-  ^./l^^^^   According  to  the  report  of  the 

eluded  among  other  features,  tariff  revision,  old  Il^V","'- K       y*"  "J^l^  ^"8"*'  ^l. 

age  penBions,  railway  improvements,  grants  to  ^he  bahmce  at  toe  Hid  of  the  fi"«l  year 

education,    improved    steimship    s^-Tce   with  J***,*"S?^^o'°'  ^^/"^^ 

Labrador  and  on  the  coast,  ind  a  campaign  ye^^  igoo  amounted  to  «M2fl.212  and  the  ex- 

against  tuberculosis.  In  July  trouble  anSe  P!?"*''*"?'  f^^r^*^  Vn'^^'fJ',  t,*", '"i." 
with  the  crews  of  French  steam  trawlers  on  the  ^l*""*  tbe  fiscal  year  1909  of  $81,513.  The 
Grand  Banks,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  one  of  c^ief  sources  of  revenue  are  from  the  State  tax, 
the  men.  The  new  Governor,  Sir  Ralph  Williams,  "^^^""1^  insurance  tax  and  legacy  tax. 
arrived  at  St.  John's  early  in  September.  In  The  chief  diabursements  are  for  the  legislature 
a  speech  delivered  in  the  followini  month,  he  f"**  ^Ut*  institutions.  The  bonded  debt  at 
refeVred  to  the  opening  of  the  mills  of  the  the  end  of  the  fiswl  y^r  amounted  to  $831,700. 
Anglo  Kewfoundland  Development  Company  on  Nearly  one-half  tte  actual  weipts  are  ii^ 
October  9,  and  to  the  prosperity  that  wL  likely  '"f*  '^^^  «750,000  of  the  disburse- 
to  result  from  the  devel^ment  of  the  paper  "'^"V' "'i^^P?"^"-  "*  MVings  bank  t«t  of 
industry,  for  which  Newfolindland  with  iuTn-  "^^'y  $500,000  all  goes  back  to  towns.  It  is 
exhaustible  supplies  of  food  was  well  fitted.  It  "'^^  revenue  when  it  comes  m,  and  »  not  ex- 
wae  announced  that  the  modus  i>ivendi  in  the  P*?.tf.rii™    ^l.P^'l'*"  ' 

Fisheries  matter  was  to  remain  in  force  pending  ,                            Coebections.    Among  the 

the  Hague  settlement.    See  Exploration.  S  I                 correctional  institutions  of  the 

tmrm  rtTTTWA     m.    i    _  *    *  *u    v  ^  Sttkte  are  the  following,  with  number  of  inmates 

NEW  OXriimA.    The  largest  of  the  East  fa  1908,    New  Hamplihire  Industrial  School,  at 

Indies    It  consists  of  British,  Dirtch,  and  Ger-  Manchester,   176;  New  Hampshire  School  for 

man  dependencies.    See  Dutch  East  Indies:  Feeble-Minded  Children,  at  Laionia;  New  Hamp- 

Gebman  New  Guinea;  Papua,  Tebbitobt  of;  ^hire  Soldiers'  Home,  It  Tilton,  70.   There  are 

3!;^*"*^^*    a'BO  orphans*  homes  and  homes  for  dependent 

NEW  HAMPSUIKR    One  of  the  North  children  and  other   similar  institutions.  The 

Atlantic  Division  of  the  United  States.    Its  juvenile  court  law  which  went  into  effect  July 

area  is  9341  square  miles.    Its  population  in  1,  li)07,  has  attracted  much  attention  in  the 

1909,  according  to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  State,  and  is  regarded  with  favor  by  those  in 

that  year,  was  443,140.  charge  of  the  institutions. 
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Politics  and  Oovebnueitt.   On  January  7,  nstioiu.   There  are  French  and  English  courts, 

Henry  B.  Quinby.  of  iJuKinia,  Republican,  wai  with  a  judge  foreign  to  both  nations.  Corn, 

inaugurated   Governor.    On   January   19,    the  coffee,  Tanilia  and  cocoanut  trees  are  grown, 

legisuture    voted    to    reflect    United    States  Sulphur  is  abundant  in  several  regions.  A 

Senator  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  Republican,  for  the  severe  earthquake  occurred  in  May,  wrecking 

full  term  of  six  years  from  March  4,  1909.  the  Tongoa  mission  and  killing  four  persons. 

The  joint  ballot  of  the  House  and  Senate  stood  HEW  JEBSET.   One  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 

268  for  Senator  Gallinger  and  108  for  Oliver  Division  of  the  United  States.   Its  area  is  8224 

E.  Branch  of  Manchester,  the  Democratic  can-  square  miles.   The  population  In  1900,  aeoord- 

didate.    Political  legislation  was  enacted  pro-  ing  to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year, 

viding  for  the  nomination  of  all  candidates  was  2,352,622. 

for  political  offices  by  direct  primaries  on  jjlKEEAL  PwoUCTJOir.  The  products  of  clay 
the  first  Tuesday  of  September.  1910,  and  bi-  important  of  tbe  mineral  re- 
ennially  thereafter;  a  drastic  law  prohibiting  sources  of  New  Jersey.  In  1908  these  amounted 
free  railroad  transportation  of  public  officials  ^^lu^  $12,313,696,  as  compared  with  $16,- 
or  private  persons,  except  railroad  officers  005,460  in  1907.  Of  these  products,  brick  and 
and  employees  and  their  families;  an  anti-  amounted  in  value  to  $6,363,705,  and  pot- 
legislative  lobby  law;  the  office  of  SUte  audi-  jery  to  $5,949,991.  The  value  of  the  brick 
tor  was  created;  January  1  made  a  le^  hoh-  jj],.  decreased  nearly  $3,000,000,  as  compared 
day;  $1,000,000  appropriated  for  the  improve-  ^^^^^  1907,  the  potterv  about  $1,000,000. 
ment  of  highways}  and  provision  made  to  Uke  The  State  ranks  third  in  the  value  of  these 
the  sense  of  tbe  voters  at  the  November  10  products,  being  surpassed  only  by  Ohio  and 
election  of  1910  as  to  the  expediency  of  calling  Pennsylvania.  In  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
a  convention  to  revise  the  State  constitution,  cement  New  Jers^<— up  to  1908— ranked  second. 
Legislation  looking  to  a  revision  of  the  tax  bei„g  surpassed  only  by  Pennsylvania.  In  1908, 
laws  of  the  Stwto  and  the  creation  of  a  per-  however,  there  was  a  heavy  decrease  in  this 
manent  tax  commission  was  defeated.  The  production  and  heavy  increases  in  some  of 
principal  questions  to  be  considered  by  a  eon-  the  Middle  Western  States,  which  gave  to  New 
Btitutional  convention,  if  called,  are  the  reduc-  jersey  fifth  place.  The  value  of  the  product 
tion  of  the  size  of  the  House  (now  about  1908  was  $2,416,009  from  3,208,446  barrels, 
400  members  and  to  be  increased  by  the  1010  ^hile  In  1907  the  value  was  $4,738,516  from 
census),  and  permitting  the  taxation  of  in-  4,449,896  barrels.  There  axf  three  planta  in 
tangibles  at  a  lower  rate  than  other  property,  the  State  producing  Portland  cement.  The 
See  ELECToaAi.  Refobu.  production  of  pig  iron  in  1908  amounted  to 

Legislation.    Among  the  measures   enacted  226,372  long  tons,  valued  at  $3,370,000.  This 

by   the  legislature  of   1909  are   those   noted  was  a  marked  decrease  from  the  production 

below:     A    direct    primary    nomination    law  of  1907,  which  was  373,189  long  tons,  valued 

was  enacted  and  a  forestry  commission  was  at  $7,564,000.     In  1908  there  were  11  blast 

established.    An    appropriation   of   $1,000,000  furnaces  in  the  State,  of  which  three  were 

for  the  employment  of  three   main  highways  in  blast  and  eight  out.    Tbe  State  has  laxge 

was  made.    A  State  Ha^  was  adopted.    Dis-  areas  of  stone  and  also  produces  considerable 

pensaries  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  quantities    of    sine.    Among    other  minersl 

tuberculosis  were  established,  and  provision  waa  products  are  sand  and  gravel,  lime  and  glaas- 

made  for  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  sand.   The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products 

of  prisoners.  of  the  State  in  the  year  1908  was  (21,315,631, 

Officers.    Governor,  Henry  B.  Quinby;  See-  as  compared  with  the  value  of  tbe  product 

retary  of  State,  Edward  N.  Pearson;  Treasurer,  of  1907  of  $32,800,299. 

Solon  A.  Carter;  Auditor,  William  B.  Fellows;  Aowcui-tube  and  Stock  Raising.  The  acre- 
Adjutant-General,  Harry  B.  Cilley;  Attorney-  age,  production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
General,  Edwin  G.  Eastman;  Superintendent  of  crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  tbe 
Education,  Henry  C.  Morrison;  Commissioner  figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
of  Agriculture,  Nahum  J.  Bachelder;  Commis-  Agriculture,  were  as  follows:  Com,  9,483.000 
sioner  of  Insurance,  George  H.  Adams— all  bushels,  valued  at  $6,733,000,  from  290.000 
Republicans.  acres;  winter  wheat,  1,969,000  bushels,  valued 

Jt'DlciABT.    Supreme  Conrt:    Chief  Justice,  at  $2,146,000,  from  110,000  acres;  oats,  1.530.- 

Frunk  N.  Parsons,  Rep.;  Associate  Justices,  000  buebel»,  valued  at  $766,000,  from  60,000 

Robert  J.  Peaslee,  Dem.;  Reuben  E.  Walker,  acres;  rye,  12,888,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,- 

Rep.;  John  E.  Young,  Rep.;  George  H  Birg-  018,000,  from  79,000  acres;  buckwheat,  283.D00 

ham,  Dem.;  Clerk,  A.  J.  Shurtleff,  Rep.  bushels,  valued  at  $209,000,  from  13,000  acres; 

The  State  legislature  of  1909  was  composed  potatoes,  7,200,000  bushels,  valued  at  $5,904,- 

of   20  Republicans   and  4  Democrats  in   the  000,  from  80,000  acres;  hay,  546,000  tons,  val- 

Senate,  apd  272  Republicans  and  117  Demo-  ued  at  $9,009,000,    from  437,000  acres.  The 

crat.s  in  the  House.    The  State  representatives  tendency  in  recent  years  haa  been  to  replace 

in   Congress   will   be   found   in    the   section  staple  farm  products  by  vegetable  and  garden 

CongrcM  of  the  article  United  States.  prmlucts  for  the  supply  of  numerous  markets 

NJEW  EEBBISES.   A  group  of  Melanesian  near  which  much  of  the  farm  land  of  tbe  State 

islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  northeast  of  Auf^  ie  advantageously  situated.    Fruit  and  gurdm 

tralia,   jointly   administered  by   France  and  truck  is  largely  produced.   Among  farm  an- 

Great  Britain.   Area,  5106  square  miles;  popu-  imals,  dairy  cows  are  the  most  numerous.  The 

lation,  70,000.    By  the  conclusion  of  a  conven-  estimated  wool  clipped  in   1909   was  176,000 

tion  signed  Octotwr  20,  1906,  tbe  group  of  the  pounds. 

New  Hebridea,  including  the  Banka  and  the  Fishebirs.    The  total  value  of  the  products 

Torres  lalandst,  form  a  region  of  joint  influence  of  the  fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending 

under  the  administration  of  two  high  commis-  Derember  31,  1908,  was  $3,088,590.    Of  these 

sioners  appointed  one   by    each  of   the  two  products  tlie  most  important  in  point  of  valoe 
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were  oyBters,  of  which  there  were  taken  for 
market  purposes  910,500  bushels,  valued  at 
$883,880,  and  for  (ceding  purpoaee,  1,666,900 
bushelfl.  valued  at  $484,620.  Next  in  point 
of  value  were  clams,  of  which  305,800  bushels, 
valued  at  $336,500,  were  taken.  Other  impor- 
tant fish  taken  were  shad,  3,004,200  pounds, 
valued  at  $229,490;  squeteague  or  trout,  11,- 
814,000  pounds,  valued  at  $841,600;  sea  bass, 
3,160,600  pounds,  valued  at  $123,350;  cod,  3,- 
7fl6;700  pounds,  valued  at  $129,930;  blueflsh, 
1.802,500  pounds,  valued  at  $96,850.  There 
were  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the  State  4041 
independent  fishermen,  while  3190  wage-earning 
fishermen  were  employed.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the  State  was 
428,  valued  at  $500,044. 

Kducation.  The  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Education,  showed  a  total  enrollment 
in  the  public  schools  in  1908  of  402,806  and 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  280,167.  The 
teachers  numbered  10,279,  of  whom  9178  were 
women.  There  were  558  teachers  employed 
in  evening  schools  in  nine  cities.  The  average 
yearly  salary  of  all  teachers  was  $697,006.  The 
average  duration  of  the  school  term  was  9.1 
months.  The  total  receipts  for  public  schools 
during  1908  was  $17,693,858,  of  which  $1,909,- 
957  was  tlie  balance  from  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  expenditures  amounted  to  $14,951,- 
775.  The  total  value  of  the  Bchool  property  is 
$28,582,358. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
showed  a  balance  on  November  1,  1908,  of 
$2,818,276.  The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  October  31,  1909,  were  $8,637,221, 
while  the  total  disbursements  were  $7,774,615, 
leaving  a  balance  on  October  31,  1909,  of 
$3,080,082. 

Chabities  and  CoRBEcnoNS.  The  legislature 
of  1008  made  an  appropriation  for  the  year 
ended  October  31,  1909,  of  $1,282,525  for  chari- 
ties, $066,042  for  corrections  and  $105,850  for 
soldiers*  home,  an  a|^egate  of  $2,054,460. 
There  were  under  institutional  care  in  the 
State  6408  in  charitable  institutions,  2646  in 
criminal  institutions  and  733  in  soldiers'  homes. 
The  legislature  of  1907  passed  a  law  requir- 
ing societies  and  individuals  brining  into  the 
State  dependent  children  to  obtain  permission 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections, with  whom  a  bond  of  $1000  must 
be  filed  that  the  children  shall  not  become  pub< 
lie  charges. 

Politics  and  Govkbnicent.  The  legislature 
met  in  its  annual  session  on  January  12.  The 
Senate  elected  Samuel  K.  Kobbine  of  Burling- 
ton county  President,  and  Professor  John  D. 
Prince  of  Columbia  University,  a  member  of 
the  Passaic  delegation,  was  elected  Speaker. 
Governor  Fort  in  his  annual  message  renewed 
many  of  his  recommendations  contained  in  his 
inaugural  address  of  1908  which  failed  to  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  l^islature  of  that  year,  and  added  several 
suggestions  for  future  legislation  based  upon 
the  reports  of  investigating  committees  which 
he  had  appointed  and  his  years  of  experience 
as  chief  executive  of  the  State.  Among  the 
topics  of  most  vital  public  interest  which 
he  discussed  were  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
judiciary;  the  election  of  members  of  the  As- 
sembly 1^  districts  instead  of  counties,  and 
increuisg  the  term  of  Govenuar  and  Senators 


from  three  to  four  years,  and  of  the  Assembly- 
men from  one  to  two  years.  All  of  these 
amendments  were  overwhelmingly  defeated  at 
a  special  election  held  on  September  14.  He 
discussed  also  the  excise  question,  the  regula- 
tion of  motor  vehicles,  the  enactment  of  a 

Sublic  utilities  law,  the  ccHisoUdation  of  State 
apartments  and  the  establishment  of  an  ocean 
boulevard  extending  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  In 
dealing  with  the  excise  question  Governor  Fort 
declared  that  there  was  no  sentiment  in  the 
State  to  justify  Prohibition  legislation.  He 
asserted  that  the  Republican  party  could  not, 
except  in  bad  faith  with  the  people,  repeal 
the  so-called  "  bishop's  law,"  which  regulates 
the  issuing  of  liquor  licenses  in  the  State. 
He  made  an  urgent  appeal  for  greater  uniform- 
ity in  granting  licenses,  holding  that  a 
board  composed  of  character  and  independ- 
ence, free  from  removal  at  local  behests, 
would  work  out  a  solution  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem on  lines  conforming  with  public  sentiment. 
Several  modifications  of  the  excise  law  were 
suggested.  In  urging  the  passage  of  the  public 
utilities  law,  which  had  failed  in  1008,  Gov- 
ernor Fort  said:  **An  intelligent  conserva- 
tive board  of  public  utilities  commissioners, 
with  adequate  powers,  will  strengthen  public 
ronfldenee  in  the  securities  of  all  Such  compa- 
nies and  prevent  harm  to  any  Interests.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  not  founded  In  cupidity 
against  a  public  utilities  commission."  He 
also  urged  various  changes  in  the  registration 
and  primary  laws  and  in  the  methods  of  voting 
and  recommended'  the  enactment  of  an  employ- 
ers* liability  act,  and  the  conservation  of  the 
State's  natural  resources.  On  January  19 
Governor  Fort  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
legislature  urging  the  need  for  prompt  and 
decisive  action  for  relieving  the  State  from 
the  threatened  treasury  deficit.  He  estimated 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1009,  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  that  this  deficit  would  be  approxi- 
mately $750,000.  This  condition  was  brought 
about  by  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  operating 
the  State  government  in  recent  years.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1909  this  cost  was  in  round 
flgurea  $4,800,000.  It  results  from  the  natural 
increase  from  the  growth  of  the  State  and 
the  extension  of  its  functions  in  various  direc- 
tions. Governor  Fort  suggested  two  means 
of  meeting  the  situation,  first,  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  the  laws  of  1906,  which  lim- 
ited the  amount  of  taxes  for  State  purposes 
to  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  as- 
sessed against  the  right  of  way,  tangible  per- 
sonal property  and  franchises  of  railroad 
companies;  second,  the  repeal  of  all  the  rail- 
way tax  laws  and  throwing  the  railroad  prep- 
erty  into  the  general  property  of  the  State 
for  taxation  locally,  and  hereafter  to  have  a 
direct  State  tax  for  the  support  of  the  State. 
Governor  Fort,  personally,  did  not  favor  the 
direct  tax  plan,  and  pointed  out  that  unless 
radical  changes  were  made  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  State's  finances  it  would 
follow  as  a  necessary  consequence.  The  Gov- 
ernor disapproved  the  policy  of  the  State 
adopted  in  1906,  which  turned  back  to  the 
local  municipalities  toward  the  payment  of 
school  taxes  all  but  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
of  the  railroad  taxes,  reserving  the  remainder 
for  the  State.  He  pointed  out  that  this  plan 
made  no  provision  for  the  increased  needs  of 
the  State  govenunent  resulting  from  the  in- 
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crease  of  population  and  the  constantly^  increas- 
ing demands  of  State  interests.  He  showed 
that  while  the  taxes  of  the  railroads  had 
greatly  increased  since  1884,  the  State  was 
obtaining  no  lar^ger  share  for  government  pur- 
poses than  It  was  twenl^-four  years  aga  On 
April  6  a  hill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Fre- 
linghuysen  increasing  tlie  franchise  taxes  of 
the  larger  miscellaneous  corporations  incorpo- 
rated in  the  State  and  taxed  upon  the  btuis 
of  their  issue  and  outstanding  capital  stock. 
This  bill  was  applicable  only  to  corporations 
having  more  than  96i000,000  of  outstanding 
stock,  the  taxes  on  stock  np  to  that  amount 
remaining  as  formerly.  The  bill  increased 
from  $50  to  $150  per  million  the  State  tax 
imposed  on  stock  exceeding  that  amount.  This 
made  the  bill  applicable  to  about  200  of  the 
larger  corporations  of  the  State  upon  an  out- 
standing capital  stock  aggramting  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000^00.  ThisbiU  faited  to  pass 
the  Senate. 

The  chief  measures  passed  at  this  session 
of  the  legislature  are  noted  in  the  paragraph 
Legiatatwn  below.  For  the  moat  part,  impor- 
tant recommendations  of  Governor  Fort  were 
not  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  legislature. 

The  excise  commission  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Fort  on  January  18  submitted  a  draft  of 
the  proposed  law  to  take  the  place  of  exist- 
ing legislation  on  the  liquor  question.  This 
measure  contemplated  a  complete  revision  of 
the  present  laws,  which  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  excise  boards.  Licenses  are  to  be 
divided  into  Ave  classes:  Class  A,  retail;  Class 
B,  wholesale;  Class  C,  beer  bottlers*  license; 
Class  D,  licenses  for  selling  liquors  on  cars 
and  steamboats;  Class  E,  license  for  elubs  to 
sell  to  members  only.  The  bill  limited  iho 
number  of  licensed  places  to  one  for  every 
500  inhabitants.  Tlie  selling  of  liquor  on  Sun- 
day was  absolutely  forbidden.  This  hill  failed 
to  be  enacted  into  a  law. 

On  March  6  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
huided  down  an  important  corporation  deci- 
sion affecting  the  device  of  finance  commonly 
known  as  the  "holding"  ccnnpany.  The  deci- 
sion had  the  effect  of  greatly  restricting  the 
operation  of  the  holding  company  principle 
under  the  New  Jersey  general  corporation  act, 
which  was  generally  accepted  as  giving  to  the 
corporations  of  the  State  almost  unlimited 
rights  in  the  matter  of  acquiring,  selling,  pledg- 
ing or  voting  the  securities  of  other  corpora- 
tions. The  ease  in  question  was  that  of  the 
State  against  the  Atlantic  City  and  Shore  Rail- 
road, which  owns  a  line  of  railroad  from  Egg 
Harbor  to  Atlantic  City,  and  undertocSc, 
through  stock  ownership  and  lease,  to  exercise 
the  franchise  rights  of  the  Central  Passenger 
Railway  Company,  a  trolley  road  running  in 
and  about  Atlantic  City,  and  several  other 
contiguous  trolley  lines  which  are  considered 
feeders  for  the  Atlantic  City  and  Shore  Rail- 
way. The  latter  road  is  controlled  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  State  challenged 
the  right  of  the  Atlantic  City  and  Shore  Rail- 
way to  acquire  and  own  stocks  and  bonds  of 
the  Central  Company  or  to  operate  cars  over 
its  roads  on  the  ground  that  such  powers 
vere  not  conferred  upon  it  under  the  rail- 
way act  and  cannot  be  derived  from  Section 
51  of  the  general  incorporation  act.  This 
position  was  upheld  by  the  highest  court  of 
the  State  in  an  opinion  rendered  1^  Chancellor 


Pitney^  uid  a  judgment  was  ordered  ousting 
the  AUaotic  City  and  Shore  Railway  from  the 
trolley  franchises  it  had  acquired  and  requir- 
ing it  to  dispose  of  the  sto^  and  bonds. 

Primary  elections  for  the  nomination  of  ofB- 
oers  to  be  voted  for  In  the  election  of  Novem- 
ber 2  were  held  on  September  28.  Nominations 
were  made  for  60  Assemblymen  and  eight  State 
Senators,  together  with  a  number  of  local  and 
municipal  ^cers.  Mark  M.  Fagan,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  exponents  of  the  New 
Idea  in  New  Jersey  in  politics,  received  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  mayoralty  of 
Jersey  City,  while  H.  Otto  Wittpenn  was  re- 
nominated by  the  Democrats.  In  several  coun- 
ties the  contest  was  bitter  between  the  New 
Idea  forces  and  the  regular  party  organizations. 
The  primary  elections  in  general  resulted  in 
a  defeat  for  the  New  Idea  Republicans.  They 
won  in  Hudson  county  and  carried  an  occa- 
sional ward  or  district,  but  as  a  whole  they 
were  decisively  beaten.  In  Essex  county  par- 
ticularly, the  stronghold  of  Senator  Colby,  the 
leading  advocate  of  the  New  Idea,  the  regu- 
lars were  in  overwhelming  majority.  In  the 
election  held  on  November  2  Mayor  Wittpenn 
defeated  Fagan,  his  Republican  opponent,  by 
a  majority  of  about  7500.  The  Democrato 
won  also  in  Trenton,  reflecting  Dr.  Walter 
Madden  by  about  3000  plurality.  The  Demo- 
crats carried  Hudson  county  by  a  majority 
of  about  10,000.  The  election  was  a  compara- 
tively quiet  one. 

The  diversion  of  the  subterranean  waters  in 
New  Jersey  to  supply  Staten  Island  was  vig- 
orously opposed  by  Governor  Fort»  who  in 
October  expressed  nis  intention  of  calling  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  a  law  to  prevent  such  action, 
from  custody  on  furnishing  $5000  bail,  and 
matter  was  left  to  the  legislature  of  1010. 

Otheb  Events,  The  enforoement  of  the  Sun- 
day closing  law  at  Atlantic  City,  which  re- 
sulted in  much  confusion  in  1008,  was  also 
a  source  of  contention  In  1000.  On  September 
4  Mayor  Franklin  P.  Stoy  of  AtUntie  City  was 
arrested  on  a  warrant  charging  bim  with  mis- 
demeanor in  having  failed  to  close  the  bar- 
rooms on  Sundays,  as  ordered  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State.  Mayor  .Stoy  was  released 
from  custody  on  furnishing  $5,000  bail,  and 
the  case  never  came  to  trial. 

Legislation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those 
noted  below:  Columbus  day,  October  12,  was 
made  a  legal  holiday  throughout  the  State. 
Measures  were  enacted  requiring  seato  for  fe- 
male employees  in  idiops  and  stores.  The  lia- 
bility of  the  employer  for  the  death  of  the 
employees  is  extended.  Cities  are  empowered 
to  establish  and  maintain  plante  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sewage  and  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
tect oyster  beds  from  pollution.  Provision 
was  made  for  art,  science  and  industrial  muse- 
ums in  cities.  Rebating  in  life  insurance  is 
forbidden  and  a  commission  of  uniform  legis- 
lation was  appointed.  Provision  Is  made  for 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  preparation  of  food. 
A  board  of  protectors  for  the  *'  prevention  of 
drunkenness*^  is  established,  and  saloonkeepers 
are  prohibited  from  displaying  in  their  saloons 
the  particular  brands  of  liquor  they  dispense. 

Officbbs.  Governor,  John  Franklin  Fort; 
Secretwy  of  Stote,  S.  D.  Dickinson;  Treasurer, 
Daniel  S.  Voorhees;  Auditor,  William  £.  Drake; 
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Comptroller,  Henry  J.  West;  Attorney-General,  valued  at  $5,339,000,  from  185,000  acres.  The 

Edmund  Wilaon ;  Adjutant-General,  Wilbur  F.  number  of  sheep  in  the  State  ia  large.    The  wool 

Sadler,  Jr.;  Superintendent  of  Education,  G.  J.  clip^  is  estimated  at  21,828,720  pounds.  New 

Baxter;  Secretajy  Board  of  Agriculture  Frank-  Mexico  ranking  third  in  its  production.  See 

lin  Dye;  Commissitmer  of  Insurance,  Vivian  M.  Stock  Raisinq. 

Lewis— all  Republiouis.  The    dry    farms    of    the    State  produced 

JcDiciABT.   Supreme  Court:   Chief  Justice,  in  forage  and  grain  crops  $30,000,000,  while 

W.  8.  Gummere,  Rep.;  Justioes.  Charles  W.  Far-  the  truck  gardens  and  cantaloupe  and  v^t- 

ker,  Rep.;  T.  W.  Trenchard,  Rep.;  Alfred  Reed,  able    crops    swelled    the    total  agricultural 

Dem.;  C.  G.  Garrison,  Dem.;  James  J.  Bergen,  production  for  the  year  to  almost  $50,000,000. 

Dem.;  Willard  P.  Voorhees,  Rep,;  James  F.  Under  beneficial  irrigation  l^ialation,  142  ir- 

Minturn,  Dem.;  F.  J.  Swayze,  Rep,;  Clerk,  Wil-  rig^ion   and   power   projects   were   filed  in 

liam  Riker,  Jr.,  Rep.  the  office  of  the  territorial  engineer  during  1909. 

Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals:    Jndges,  J.  W,  These  provided  for  an  expenditurB  of  $7,004,017 

Bogert,  George  R.  Gray,  Elmer  E.  Green,  W.  to  reclaim  1,174,203  acres,  and  an  expenditure 

H.  Vreedenburgh,  G.  D.  W.  Vnxnn,  Peter  V.  of  $9,828,205  to  develop  133,220  horse  power. 

Voorhees;  Chancellor,  WilliuD  J.  Magie,  and  These  were,  in  addition  to  the  three  great  Fed- 

the  Supreme  Court  Justices.  eral  projects,  that  of  the  Rio  Hondo,  which 

The  State  Legislature  of  1900  was  composed  ™*  completed;  the  Carlsbad  project,  in  part 

of   13   Republicans  and  8   Democrats  in  the  completed,  and  under  which  20,000  acres  are 

Senate,  and  45  Republicans  and  15  Democrats  receiving  water,  and  the  Engle  project, 

in  the  House.    The   State  representatives  in  which  is  to  cost  $7,000,000,  under  which  20,000 

Congreaa  will  be  found  in  the  section  Oongreaa  already    under    cultivation.  Hie 

of  the  article  Ummed  States.  great  immigration  movement  to  the  dry  fann- 

NEW  KEZICO.   A  Territorv  in  the  South-  <>*       territory,  which  began  four 

w^I^^  Uni^&^IU  a?^  is  l^J        "^"SfT't^          '^^  V'T 

122,634  Square  miles.    Its  popoUtion  in  1909,  ji^fu"  'Tn^l  thT™  ^K^t^^^""  ^""^  Tu^ 

according  to  a  Federal  estilmfte  made  in  that  ?nl  X>  ^1        T       2"^*""  ir*  *- 

ooABqfi  3,000,000  acres  are  now  under  cultivation  by 

year,  was  »«^B30.            .  scientific  farming  and  160,000  people  Mn  on 

MrazBAL  PHWUcmoir.    The  aggregate  value  the  so-called  dry  farms, 

of  the  mineral  production  of  the  State  in  1908  Education.   A  law  was  passed  by  the  legia- 

was  $4,937,890.  a  marked  decrease  from  the  lative  session  of  1909,  making  instructi<m  In 

value  of  the  product  of  1907,  which  was  $7,-  English  compulsory  in  all  public  schooU.  The 

517,843.    The  decline  was  brought  about  chiefly  legislature    also   created  a  Spanish-American 

by  the  closing  of  many  copper,  lead  and  zinc  Normal  School  at  El  Rito,  at  which  the  chil- 

mines  on  account  of  adverse  conditions  in  1908.  jren  of  Spanish  speaking  parents  are  trained  to 

The  most  valuable  of  the  mineral  products  of  teach  school.    The  school  attendance  in  1»09 

the  State  is  coal,  of  which  2,467.937  tons,  val-  46,005.   There  were  484  male  teachers  and 

ued  at  $3,368,753,  as  compared  with  2,628,969  774  female  teachers. 

tons,  valued  a«  $3,832,128  in  1907.    Copper  Fi»anct.   The  report  ol  the  State  Treamirer 

produced  m  1908  showed  a  very  considerable  de-  showed  a  balance  from  the  fiscal  year  ended 

cline,  being  scarcely  more  than  one-half  the  June  I,  1907,  of  $346,125  and  the  receipts  for 

product  of  1907.    The  comparative  figures  are  the  fiscal  year  1908  were  $754,800,  while  the 

as  follows:     1908,  4,991,351  pounds,  valued  at  expenditures  were  $721,272,  leaving  a  balance 

$668,858;   1907,   10,140,140  pounds,  valued  at  on  June  1,  1908,  of  $378,653.   The  principal 

$2,028,028.    Gold  was  produced  to  the  amount  source  of  revenue  was  the  property  tax.  The 

of  14.817  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $306,300,  at  territorial  debt  on  July  1,  1906,  amounted  to 

compared  with   16,964  fine  ounces,  valued  at  ^i,O03,O00,  as  compared  with  $803,000  in  1907. 

$330,000  in  1907.    The  production  of  silver  in  Chamtieb  and  Cobeections.   Extensive  per- 

1908  was  400,900  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $214,600  manent  additions  and  improvements  were  made 

as  compared  with  699^  fine  ounces,  valued  ^        gtete  Penitentiary,  Insane  Asylum*  the 

at  $395,700  in  1907.   The  other  mineral  prod-  De^f  ^nd  Dumb  School  and  the  School  for  the 

ucts  of  the  State  are  comparatively  unimpor-  sUq^, 

tant.   Clay  products  in  1908  amounted  to  $140,-  Politics  and  GovEBMifENT.    The  legislative 

671;  lead,  $49,224;  precious  stones,  $72,100  and  aasembly,   which   met   during   the  first  three 

stone,    $15,966.     Mineral    waters,    sand    and  months  of  the  year,  devoted  itself  chiefiy  to 

pavel,  and  nno  are  produced  in  small  quan-  constructive   legislation,   although,   in  antici- 

tities.                                                  ...  -  pation  of  early  Statehood,  few  measures  of  a 

The  pTodacUon  of  gold  m  1909  was  estimated  radical  nature  were  adopted.   In  addition  to 

by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  133,484  fine  those  noted  in  the  paragraph  below,  meaanrvs 

ounces,  valued  at  $278,300.   The  silver  produc-  vere  enacted  providing  for  the  acceptance  of 

tion  was  329,200  fine  ounoes,  valued  at  $171,-  the   Carey  act   for          Territory.  Provision 

200.  was  also  made  for  the  extension  of  irrigation 

Agbioultub*    Arm    Stock    Raising.     The  and  the  securing  of  water  rights,  and  for  the 

acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  principal  vigorous  prosecution  of  good  roads  work,  for 

farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  which  purpose  a  good  roads  commission  was 

figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of  created  and  a  liberal  appropriation  was  made. 

Agriculture,  are  as  follows:    Com,  2,128,000  Acts  were  passed  providing  for  the  strengthen- 

bushels,    valued    at    $1,916,000.    from    68,000  ing  of  the  militia  and  tor  improving  public 

acres;  spring  wheat,  1,004,000  bushels,  valued  education.    An  attempt  to  pass  a  lociQ  option 

at  $1,175,000,  from  41,000  acres;  oats.  960,000  law,  reoommended  by  Governor  Curry,  failed 

bushels,  valued  at  $334,000,  from  24,000  acres;  In  the  legislative  Council  after  It  had  passed 

barley,  40,000  bushels,  valued  at  $40,000,  from  the  Assembly.   The  county  of  Curry  was  created 

1000  acres;  potatoes,  86,000  bushels,  valued  at  out  of  parts  of  Quay  and  Roswell  oountiea, 

$86j000  from  1000  aeras;  hay*  481i00Q  tons,  iritk  the  omm^  aeat  at  Clovis,  a  town  which 
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bas  grown  in  two  years  from  an  unoccupied  Judiciast:  Supreme  Conrt,  Chief  Jiutice 
section  of  the  dry  farming  country  to  a  city  W.  H.  Pope;  Aaaociate  Jnstieei,  John  B.  MoFie. 
of  6000  people.  Various  other  changes  were  Ira  A.  Abi>ott,  A.  W.  Cooley,  M.  C  Mechem,  and 
made  in  county  boundaries.  A  new  good  roads  F.  W.  F&rker;  Clerk,  Job6  D.  Sena — all  Re- 
law  resulted  in  work  being  begun  on   three  publicans. 

magnificent  roads,  one  from  Santa  Fe  to  Al-  The  territorial  legislature  of  190B  was  com- 

buquerque ;   another  from  Silver  City  to  Mo-  posed  of  9  Republicans  and  3  Democrats  in 

gollon,  and  the  third  from  Carrizozo  to  Ros-  the  Senate  and  20  Republicans  and  4  Demo- 

well,  while  the  road  from  Raton  to  the  Colo-  erats  in  the  House.    The  territorial  represen- 

rado  boundary  was  completed  by  convict  labor,  tatives  tn  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section 

and  forty  miles  of  the  superb  scenic  highway  Congreaa  of  the  article  United  Statebs. 

over  the  Pecos  National  Forest  and  Sangre  de  vvw  OHLEAira  AWT    R«>a  V^-mvtaai^ 

Cristo  Range  between  Santa  Fe  and  Lu  Ve-  "™  OBLEANS  AST.    See  ErfTOMOUXST. 

gas  were  finished  during  the  year.  NEW  SOUTH  "WALES.    A   State  of  the 

The  Territory  during  the  year  completed  a  Australian     commonwealtb.      Area,  310,372 

$30,000   Executive   Mansion,   built   a   $50,000  square  miles.    Estimated  population  at  end  of 

addition   to   the   Capitol,  and  completed   six  1908,   1,606,009.   Capital,  Sydney  (population. 

National  Guard  Armories.  127,460;  with  suburbs,  592,100).    The  execu- 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legis-  tive    authority    rests    with    a    governor  ap- 

lature  Governor  Curry  resigned  his  office,  feel-  pointed  by  the  Crown  and  acting  through  a 

ing  that  the  constructive  work  he  had  set  out  responsible    ministry.   Hie    legislative  power 

to  accomplish  bad  been  done  and  that  his  |>er-  devolves  upon  a  parliament  of  two  bouses,  the 

Bonal  business  afTaira  demanded  his  attention,  Legislative   Council    (consisting  of  appointed 

but  upon  the  urgent  wish  of  President  Taft  life  members,  57  in  1909)  and  the  L^slative 

he  remained  in  office,  but  will  retire  on  March  Assembly  (90  members  elected  for  three  years 

1,   1910.    President  Taft  named   as   his   sue-  by  male  and  female  sufTrage).    The  Governor 

cessor  Chief  Justice  William  J.  Mills  and  at  in  1909  was  Lord  Chelmsford;  the  Premier  and 

the  same  time  William  H.  Pope  of  Roswell  Attorney-General,  Charles  Gregory  \N'ade.  For 

was  appointed  Chief  Justice.  statistics  and  other  details,  see  Xustbalia. 

l^pon  the  plea  of  Senator  Beveridge,  chair-  Hiktoby.    The   programme   of    the  govem- 

man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  ment  party  as  outlined  in  May  included  the 

at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the -Six-  vigorous  execution  of  the  closer  settlement  pol- 

tieth   Congress,  the   Statehood  enabling  act,  icy,  encouragement  of  immigration,  irrigation, 

which  had  passed  tlie  House  by  a  large  ma-  railway  development,  and  the  adoption  of  ef- 

jority,  and  lor  the  passage  of  which  President  fective    administrative    measures    to  prevent 

Roosevelt   had    worked   assiduously,   was   not  strikes    and    lockouts.    Considerable  progress 

acted    upon.    The    Senate    leaders   asked    for  had  already  been  made  under  the  Wade  Min- 

time  to  investigate  conditions   in   the  Terri-  istry    in    internal    improvements.  Important 

tories  and  desired  that  their  admission  be  put  public  works  had  been  undertal^en;  bid»  had 

off   to  the  new   administration.    Requents   of  been  made  for  the  great  reservoir  at  Barren 

Governor   Curry  and  the  territorial   legisla-  Jack  near  the  capital,  and  the  third  section  of 

ture  for  a  Congressional  investigation  of  con-  the  railway  in  the  north  coast  region  had  been 

ditions  in  the  Territory  were  not  acted  upon,  begun.  As  to  closer  settlement,  the  area  resumed 

and  President  Taft  upon   his  visit  to   Xew  or  in  process  of  retiumption  within  the  past  four 

Mexico   in  the  fall   renewed  his  promise  to  years  amounted  to  1,413,342  acres  (1896  farms); 

assist  in  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  and  private  owners  had  been  encouraged  to 

State,  and  urged  its  admission  in  his  annual  dispose  of   1,600,000  acres    (1500  farms)  for 

message  to  Congress  in  December.  closer  settlement  in  addition  to  the  n,0(H).000 

On  July  1,  1009,  the  Seventh  Judicial  Dis-  acres  of  Crown  lands  applied  to  that  purpose 

trict  was  organized  with  headquarters  at  So-  by  the  Lands  Department.   At  the  openiuf  of 

eorio,  and  President  Taft  appointed  M.   C.  Parliament  on  June  29  the  Governor,  Lord 

Mechem  as  presiding  judge.    Aliord  W.  Coolcy  Chelmsford,  spoke  of  a  possible  extension  of 

was  appointed  presiding  judge  of  the  Sixth  Ju-  the  Crown  Lends  act  to  meet  the  necessities  of 

dicial  District,  with  h^ulquarters  at  Alamo-  closer  spttlerocnt,  referred  to  the  great  pros- 

gordo.   During  the  year  there  were  no  fail-  perity  of  the  past  year,  resulting  in  a  financial 

ures  in  national  or  territorial  banks,  no  strikes  surplus,   and   promised   that   the  government 

or  lynchings  and  no  riots  or  serious  coal  or  would  carry  on  a  much  more  active  immigra- 

railroad  accidents  within  the  Territory.  tion   policy.    In   October  the   Legislative  As- 

Leqiblation.    Among  the  measures  enacted  sembly   passed  a  Closer   Settlement  bill  au- 

by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  noted  be-  thorizing   the  government  to   take  possession 

low:   Measures  were  passed  looking  to  the  sup-  after  six  months'  notice  of  estates  valued  at 

pression  of   contagious   disease   among   live-  £10,000  or  more,  situated  in  towns  or  within 

stock.    Holding  companies  are  authorized,  and  five  miles  therefrom,  which  restricted  closer 

provision  is  made  for  indeterminate  sentence  settlement  unless  arrangements  were  made  with 

and  parole.    Women  are  prohibited  from  loi-  the  owners  for  subdivihinn  on  terms  to  be  agreed 

tering  about  the  saloons  and  a  conservative  upon.    In  the  budget  speech  of  September  29  a 

commission  for  national  resources  is  created,  surplus  for  the  coming  year  was  anticipated. 

Officeks:     Governor,     William     J.     Mills,  Since  the  Australian  commonwealth  agreed  to 

Rep.;   Secretary  of  Territory,   Nathan   Jaffa,  do  its  full  bbare  in  Imperial  defense,  the  New 

Rep.;  Treasurer,  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Rep.;  Au-  South  Wales  Dreadnought  fund  was  no  longer 

ditor,  W,  G.  Sargent.  Rep.;  Adjutant-Opneral,  needed  for  its  original  purpose  and  it  was  de- 

R.  A.  Ford.  Rep.;  Attorney-General,  Frank  W.  cidt-d  ti>  apply  it  to  the  founding  of  a  naval 

Clancy,  Rep.;   Supt.  Education,  J.   E.   Clark,  college  near  'Sydney  for  the  training  of  the 

Rep.;  Com.  of  Insurance,  Jacobo  Chaves,  Rep.;  Australian  squadron  officers  and  with  the  bal- 

Com.  of  A^icultoiv,  Robert  P.  Ervien.  ance  to  eataibUsh  famu  for  the  training  of 
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young  British  immigrantB.  On  November  8  the  AOBICULTUHK  and  Stock  Raising.  The  acre- 
coal  mines  of  the  Newcastle  and  Maitland  die-  age,  production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
tricts  went  on  strike.  The  strikers  numbered  crops  of  the  State'  in  1909,  according  to  flg- 
about  12,000.  Their  demands  included  the  ures  of  tiie  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
minimum  wage,  an  eight-hour  day,  the  deci-  culture,  were  as  follows;  Corn,  24,120,000 
sion  of  questions  between  masters  and  men  in  bushels,  valued  at  $17,894,000  from  670,000 
open  conference  and  increased  pay.  Many  acres;  winter  wheat.  8,820,000  bushels,  valued 
workingmen  in  other  trades  were  thrown  out  at  $9,700,000  from  420,000  acres;  oats,  37,- 
of  employment  and  the  effects  were  so  serious  365,000  busheb,  valued  at  $18,309,000  from 
that  the  question  of  nationalization  was  raised.  1,325,000  acres;  barley,  1,910,000  bushels,  val- 
In  the  Legislative  Asaemhly  the  government  ued  at  $1,318,000  from  77,000  acres;  rye, 
was  urged  to  try  and  induce  the  owners  to  2,720,000  bushels,  valued  at  $2,176,000  from 
hold  an  open  conference  and  if  its  attempt  160,000  acres;  buckwheat,  7,512,000  bushels, 
failed  to  assume  temporary  control  of  the  valued  at  $5,183,000  from  313,000  acres;  pota- 
mines.  The  Premier,  Mr.  Wade,  promised  to  toes,  52,560,000  bushels,  valued  at  ^6,280,000 
try  and  bring  about  the  resumption  of  work  from  438,000  acres;  hay,  5,002,000  tons,  valued 
and  secure  the  open  conference,  but  said  that  it  at  $71,028,000  from  4,764,000  acres;  tobacco, 
was  not  the  time  to  consider  the  plan  of  na-  7,050,000  pounds,  valued  at  $564,000  from 
tionalization.  A  motion  of  the  Labor  party  6,000  acres.  In  the  production  of  potatoes 
for  the  nationalization  of  enough  mines  to  sup-  New  York  far  surpasses  any  other  State,  like 
ply  the  needs  of  the  community  was  defeated  crop  in  1909  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  of 
by  39  to  25.  About  December  1,  the  number  1908,  which  was  34,860,000  bushels.  The 
of  miners  out  was  estimated  at  12.300  and  of  acreage,  however,  increased  but  slightly.  New 
those  thrown  out  of  employment  in  other  oc-  York  ranks  first  also  in  the  production  of  hay. 
cupations  at  14,300.  It  was  difficult  to  deal  The  hay  crop,  however,  decreased  slightly  in 
with  such  a  mass  of  strikers  and  there  was  1909,  the  production  for  1908  having  been 
fear  of  provoking  a  general  strike.  The  in-  6,717,000  tons.  The  acreage  remained  nrac- 
tervention  of  the  Govemor'Qeneral,  Lord  Dud-  tieally  the  same.  The  tobacco  crop  of  1909 
ley,  was  considered.  At  the  close  of  Novem-  was  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  1908,  which 
her  the  government  secured  the  appointment  was  7,260,075  pounds.  The  State  ranks  first 
of  a  compulsory  wage  board,  arrested  three  ia  the  production  of  buckwheat,  and  the  crop 
officials  of  the  Northern  Miners'  Confederation  of  1909  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
on  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  received  from  1908,  which  was  0,827,000  bushels.  The  num- 
the  Industrial  Court  authority  to  prosecute  her  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  on  January  1, 
other  officials  under  the  Industrial  Disputes  loio,  was  as  follows:  Horses,  717,000;  dairy 
act.    See  Strikes  and  Lockouts.  cows,  1,771,000;   other  oattle,  ^9,000;  sheep, 

NEW  TOBX.    One  of  the  North  Atlantic   1.177,000;  swine.  656,000.    The  wool  clipped  in 
Division  of  the  United  States.   Its'  area  is  1909  was  estimated  at  ff,428.800  pounds. 
49,204  square  milet.   The  population,  in  1909,     FfSHBUBS.   The  value  of   the  products  of 
according  to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  that  the  fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending 
year,  was  8,706,039.  December  31,  1908,  was  $4,692,440.    Of  these 

MixERAi.  pBODUcnoN.  The  mineral  industry  products  the  most  important  in  point  of  value 
of  the  State  has  grown  steadily  since  1904.  was  oysters,  of  which  1,846,800  bushels,  val- 
This  growth  has  been  shown  particularly  in  ued  at  $2,171,400  were  taken  for  market  pur- 
iron  mining.  There  were  mined  in  1908  697,478  poses,  and  614,100  bushels,  valued  at  $380,700, 
tons,  which,  although  a  considerable  decrease  for  seeding  purposes.  Next  in  point  of  value 
from  the  product  of  1907,  1,375,020  tons,  was  sqneteague  or  trout,  11,151,100  pounds, 
largelv  brought  about  by  the  busineaa  depres-  valued  at  $451,170;  clams,  187,600  bushels, 
sion,  'is  a  great  advance  over  the  production  of  valued  at  $291,070;  bluefish,  3,191,500  pounds, 
the  previous  ten  years.  The  value  of  the  product  valued  at  $290,660;  flounders,  4.620,300 
in  1008  was  $2,098,247,  as  against  a  value  for  pounds,  valued  at  $141,110;  scallops,  72,300 
the  product  of  1907  of  $2,820,135.  The  clay  prod-  gallons,  valued  at  $98,170,  and  butterflsh, 
nets  in  the  State  in  1909  were  valued  at  1,228,600  pounds,  valued  at  $64,480.  There 
$8,929,224,  of  which  brick  and  tile  were  valued  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the  State  3,270 
at  $7,270,981,  and  pottery  at  $1,658,243.  This  independent  fishermen  and  3606  wage-earn- 
was  a  considerable  decrease  in  production,  as  ing  fishermen  were  employed.  There  were 
compared  with  1907.  when  the  value  of  ^e  690  vessels,  yalued  at  $1,380,196  engaged  in 
product   was   $11.772,1874.   This    decrease    is  the  fisheries  of  the  State. 

largely  due  to  a  smaller  demand  for  building  Eddcatioit.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
materials.  The  State  has  l«rge  deposits  of  Oommissloner  of  Education,  the  school  attend- 
stone  and  this  constitutes  an  important  por-  anoe  for  the  State  in  1909  aggregated  1340,909. 
tion  of  the  mineral  production.  In  the  pro-  This  included  1,284,729  children  in  the  com- 
duction  of  salt  the  State  ranks  second,  being  mon  elementary  schools;  101,987  in  the  com- 
surpassed  only  by  Michigan.  There  were  pro-  mon  hi^h  schools;  6494  in  the  normal  schools; 
duced  in  1908  9,010,743  barrels,  valued  at  36,287  in  universities,  colleges  and  professional 
$2,136,738,  as  compared  with  a  production  of  schools;  42,802  in  academies,  and  225,000  in 
9,642,178  barrels  in  1907  valued  at  $2,335,160.  private  schools.  The  teachers  numbered  50,788, 
Other  mineral  products  of  importance  are  gyp-  of  whom  37,152  were  in  the  common  elemen- 
sum  and  petroleum,  of  which  1,100,128  barrels,  tary  schools.  The  value  of  the  jn^perty  of 
valued  at  $2,071,533,  were  produced  in  1908,  these  institutions  was  $329,633,991,  of  which 
natural  gas,  pyrite,  talc,  garnet  and  crystal-  $157,811,909  is  used  by  the  common  elementary 
line  graphite.  The  value  of  the  mineral  prod-  schools,  $26,146,619  by  the  common  high  schools 
ucts  of  the  State  in  1908  was  $46,669,861,  as  and  $112,990,676  by  the  universities,  colleges 
compared  with  a  value  of  the  product  in  1907  and  professional  scliools.  The  total  expendi- 
of  $iB8,762,815.  tures  for  these  educational  institutions  in  1900 
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aggi^ated  $76,696,217,  of  which  $47,146,722  without  the  party  column  In  which  the  names 

was  spent  for  the  common  elementary  schools,  of  the  respective  candidates  appear  but  once, 
$6,^16,160  for  the  common  high  schoola,  $16,-  grouped  under  the  names  of  the  offices.  In 
466,213  for  the  universities,  colleges  and  pro-  addition  to  these  measures.  Governor  Hughes 
fegsional  schools,  and  $83,928  for  evening  urged  economy  of  administration  and  the  pas- 
schools.  During  the  year  the  attendance  in-  sage  of  measures  to  protect  the  pollution  of 
creased  47,366  and  the  number  of  teachers  in-  streams  and  for  forest  preservation.  The  ma- 
creased  1,688.  The  Commissioner  in  his  an-  jority  of  the  l^slature  was  not  in  sympathy 
nual  report  derotes  considerable  space  to  the  with  the  chief  measures  proposed  by  Gov- 
progress  made  in  the  establishment  of  voca-  emor  Hughes  and  it  adjourned  without  passing 
tional  schools  and  the  problems  connected  with  any  of  his  important  recobimendations.  In 
their  further  development,  to  which  he  is  giv-  this  he  found  himself  weaker  than  in  the  legis- 
ing  special  attention.  lature  of  1908,  in  which  he  forced  the  passage 
CuABiTiES.  The  Psychiatric  Institute  of  of  laws  prohibiting  gambling  at  race  tracks  in 
the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  is  the  State.  A  bill  for  direct  nominations  was 
situated  on  Ward's  Island,  in  connection  killed  on  April  8  in  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of 
with  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  and  is  under  112  to  28,  and  at  the  same  time  an  important 
the  directorship  of  Prof.  Adolf  Meyer,  M.  D.  bill  desired  by  the  Gorernor  which  woald  have 
The  number  of  inmates  in  the  various  hospitals  brought  tel^rraph  and  telephone  compania 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Bervice 
1909,  was  as  follows:  Utica,  13fl8;  Willard,  Commission  was  also  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
2377;  Hudson  River,  2943;  Middletown,  1763;  98  to  37.  The  vote  in  each  case  was  taken  on 
SufTalo,  1956;  Binghamton,  2238;  St.  Law-  a  motion  to  sustain  the  adverse  report  of  a 
rente,  1887;  Rochester,  1380;  Gowanda,  1006;  committee.  A  commission  to  investigate  the 
Kings  Park,  3108;  Long  Island,  778;  Manhat-  subject  of  direct  nominations  by  an  examina^ 
tan,  4515;  Central  Islip,  4025;  Matteawan,  759;  tion  of  its  workings  in  other  States  was  ap- 
Dannranora,  368;  total,  30,490.  There  were  pointed  by  the  legislature,  but  as  its  members 
also  1051  patients  in  the  private  hospitals  li-  were,  with  one  exception,  opposed  to  the  en- 
eensed  by  the  Commission  in  Lunacy,  making  actment  of  such  laws  it  was  considered  to  be 
a  grand  total  of  31,541  patients.  The  total  rather  a  move  by  the  opponents  of  Governor 
expenditure  for  maintenance  was  as  follows:  Hughes  than  an  honest  attempt  to  determine 
Officers'  salaries,  $275,943;  employees'  wages,  the  utility  of  passing  such  a  measure.  A  dis- 
$1,830,468;  provisions  and  stores,  $1,821,716;  cussion  of  this  proposed  law  will  be  found  ia 
ordinary  repairs,  $102,481 ;  farms  and  grounds,  the  article  Electobax,  Refobu.  Perhaps  the 
including  live-stock,  $126,678;  clothing  ,101,-  most  important  measure  passed  in  the  legisla- 
720;  furniture  and  bedding,  $126,883;  books  ture  was  that  authorizing  additional  railroad 
and  stationery,  $30,689;  fuel  and  light,  subway  construction  in  New  York  City,  either 
$481,641;  medical  supplies,  $34,244;  miscel-  by  the  city  or  by  private  capitaL  The  session 
laneous,  $161,352;  transportation  of  patients,  of  the  legislature  of  1909  was,  as  a  whole, 
$27,105;  making  a  total  of  $5.210310.  The  notable  for  the  things  that  it  did  not  do  rather 
receipts  from  partly  or  fully  reimbursing  ps-  than  for  those  it  accomplished.  Its  enact- 
tients,  stewards*  sales  and  miscellaneous  sources  ments  were  almost  entirely  of  a  local 
amounted  to  $381,169.    The  commissioners  are  character. 

Albert  Warren  Ferris,  M.  D.,  Sheldon  T.  Viele  The  action  of  Governor  Hughes  on  January 
and  William  L.  Parkhurst.  1,  In  approving  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Politics  and  Govisnment.  Charles  E.  State  Civil  Service  Commission  on  December  31, 
Hughes,  who  on  November  3,  1908,  was  re-  1908,  at  his  instance,  making  subject  to  the 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  by  a  plurality  of  provisions  of  tlie  State  civil  service  law  and 
about  70,000  over  Lewis  8.  Chanler,  the  Demo-  rules  the  position  of  county  superintendent, 
eratio  candidate,  was  inaugurated  on  Janu-  and  other  ofBcers  connected  with  the  high- 
ary  1.  In  his  inaugural  address  his  most  im-  ways,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  politicians  of 
portant  utterance  was  in  regard  to  the  cen-  the  State.  The  Governor's  action  withdrew 
tralization  of  power  in  the  Governor..  He  from  the  patronage  of  the  local  Republican 
urged  that  the  Governor  should  have  direct  machines  in  62  counties  of  the  State  over  one 
control  over  the  heads  of  the  administrative  hundred  salaried  positions, 
departments  of  the  State,  as  the  President  of  In  1008  Governor  Hughes  made  two  unsne- 
the  United  States  has  of  the  great  executive  cessful  attempts  to  remove  Otto  Kelsey  from 
departments  of  the  Federal  government.  The  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  InBuraiia& 
address  dealt  mainly  with  the  executive  arm  The  Senate  voted  twice  against  his  recommen- 
of  the  State  government,  its  powers  and  lim-  dation,  although  Governor  Hughes  himself 
itattons.  In  his  annual  message  sent  to  the  leg-  had  held  a  public  hearing  at  which  he  had 
islature  on  January  6,  Governor  Hughes  dealt  questioned  Mr.  Kelsey  severely  on  the  admin- 
with  many  topics  of  State  and  local  interest,  istration  of  his  office,  and  made  It  clear  that 
Three  topics,  however,  stood  out  as  the  most  he  was  unfamiliar  with  many  of  the  duties 
important,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  considered  by  which  he  had  to  perform.  In  the  latter  part 
the  legislature.  These  were  the  questions  of  of  1908,  however,  Mr.  Kelsey  resigned  to  be- 
primaries,  elections  and  the  centralization  of  come  Assistant  State  Comptroller,  and  on  Vth- 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  In  re-  ruary  6,  1908,  Governor  Hughes  appointed  Wil- 
gard  to  the  primary  law,  he  recommended  a  liam  Horace  Hotchkiss  of  Buffalo  State  Super- 
system  of  direct  nominations  by  all  parties  for  intendent  of  Insurance. 

all  elective  offices  other  than  those  of  Presi-      On  January  20,   Elihu  Root   {q.   v.)  was 

dential  electors,  filled  at  the  November  elec-  elected    United    States    Senator    to  succeed 

tions  or  at  special  elections  called  to  fill  va-  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  whose  term  was  to  expire  on 

cancies  in  such  offices.    He  recommended  also  March   4.    Mr.   Root's    plurality  in   the  two 

the  adoption  of  a  simplified  form  of  ballot  Houses    was    95.   On    March    23  Governor 
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Hughes  signed  a  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  in  force  in  that  city.   It  is  nuch  briefer  in 

designating  October  12  as  a  legal  holiday  to  form,  including  only  70,000  words,  while  the 

be  known  as  Columbus  Day.  former    instrument   contains   half    a  million. 

On  September  9  an  important  and  signifi-  The  changes  proposed  are  in  general   in  the 

cant  meeting  of  many  of  the  leading  Demo-  direction  along  which  municipal  government  has 

crats  of  the  State  was  held  at  Saratoga.   The  mo-ved  in  the  last  few  years.    The  principle 

object  of  this  conference  was  for  the  purpose  is  followed  of  reducing  the  number  of  elective 

of  finding,  if  possible,  some  method  of  restor*  administrative  officers  and  of  putting  into  sepu- 

ing  the  strength  of  the  party  in  the  State  and  rate  hands  the  power  to  appropriate  and  the 

Nation.   The  call  was  made   by  Thomas  M.  power  to  spend  money,  and  to  concentrate  power 

Osborne  of  Auburn  and  Edward  M.  Shepard  and  responsibility  in  as  few  hands  as  poasl- 

of  Brooklyn  and  other  conspicuous  Democrats,  ble.      The    commission     proposed    that  the 

Although  the    conference  disavowed    any  en-  borough   presidents,  of  which   there  are  five, 

mity  to  any  Democratic  organization  in  the  shall   cease  to  have  administrative  functions 

State,  it  was  notable  that  no  representative  and  shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  flnan- 

ma  asked  to  attend  from  Tlammany  Hall.   In-  oial  work  on  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 

deed,  Mr.   Shepard,  in  an   address,  warned  portionment.   The  administrative  work  is  to  be 

Tammany  that  it  would  only  injure  the  party  given  to  the  heads  of  departments,  responsible 

in  State  and  Nation  if  it  should  give  oflTense  in  to  the  Mayor  and  to  bureaus,  some  ol  whicli 

the  character  of  the  men  it  was  about  to  nomi-  are  to  be  under  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 

nate  for  State  offices  to  be  filled  in  the  elec-  portionment  and  some  under  the  various  de- 

tion  of  November  2.    The  conference  adopted  partments.    The  Board  of  Aldermen  is  to  be 

a  platform  which  included  strict  construction  supplanted  by  a  council  of  thirty-nine  members 

of  the  Constitution,  support  of  legitimate  Fed-  to  serve  without  pay.    Perhaps  the  most  radi- 

eral  activities,  resistance  to  Federal  encroach-  cal  feature  proposed  is  the  abolition  of  the 

ment,  tariff  for  revenue,  economy,  the  popular  street  cleaning  department  and  tbe  placing  of 

election  of  United  States  Senators,  nominations  the  vork  of  that  department,  as  well  as  tbe 

and  election  reforms,  anti-imperialism,  a  Fed-  work  of  repairing  the  streets,  care  of  sewers 

eral  income  tax  and  the  confinement  of  the  and  the  like,  which  has  been  under  the  charge 

creation  and  regulation  of  corporations  to  the  of  ttie  borough  presidents,  under  a  newly  cre- 

State.   An  organization  was  perfected,  called  tbe  ated  department  of  street  control.    The  powers 

Democratic  League.  of  the  Council  are  in  many  respects  to  be  more 

At  an  election  held  on  April  6,  1909,  the  limited  than  those  possessed  by  the  Board  of 

rural  communities  of  Long  Island,  Nassau  and  Aldermen,  although  in  some  respects  they  are 

Suffolk  munties,  voted  for  license  for  the  next  greater.   The  power  to  grant  franchises  is  to 

two  years.   At  the  election  on  November  2,  the  rest  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 

Prohibitionists    made    substantial    gains    In  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  the  Coun- 

Wayne  county,  but  lost  in  WeBtchester  county,  cil  Is  to  have  extended  ordinance-making  au- 

In   the  latter  county   only  one   town  TOted  thortty.   The  keeping-  of  the  State  accounts  is 

against  the  saloons.                     ^  greatly  simplified.    The  office  of  coroner  is  abol- 

Several  important  judicial  decisions  were  ren-  ished  and  many  minor  changes  are  made, 
dered  during  the  year.  On  March  17,  Justice  among  them  the  creation  of  a  uniformed  Su- 
Spencer  held  that  the  mortgage  tax  law  passed  perintendent  of  Police  subject  to  removal  by 
in  1907  was  unconstitutional.  The  State  at-  the  Police  Commissioner.  Certain  provisions 
tempted  to  collect  $2000  in  taxes  alleged  to  of  the  proposed  charter  met  with  severe  crttl- 
be  due  on  a  mortgage  given  by  the  Union  Bag  cism,  especially  those  relating  to  the  atmlition 
uid  Paper  Co.  to  the  TVust  Company  of  Amer-  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  No  action  was 
iea.  The  Union  Bag  Company  demurred  to  the  taken  during  the  year  toward  its  acceptance 
complaint,  contending  that  as  applied  to  them  or  rejection.  See  Municifai.  Oovebnicent. 
the  law  was  unconstitutional.  Justice  Spen-  The  committee  appointed  in  1908  by  Gover- 
cer  sustained  the  demurrer.  On  June  1,  Justice  nor  Hughes  to  inquire  into  Wall  Street  methods 
Betts  of  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  made  its  report  on  June  10.  A  discussion  of 
decision  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  State  this  report  will  be  found  in  the  article  Ex- 
labor  law  which  provides  semi-monthly  pay-  changes.  On  March  23,  Governor  Hughes  dis- 
inent  of  wages.  I^e  declared  that  the  law  was  missed  the  charge  brought  in  1908  against  Dis- 
constltutional.  On'  November  9,  tbe  Court  of  trlct  Attorney  William  Travers  Jerome  for  mal- 
Appeals  decided  that  oral  betting  is  not  a  feasance  in  office  and  neglect  of  duty.  The 
crime.  Hie  decision  related  to  the  laws  against  Governor  based  his  decision  entirely  on  the  re- 
raoe-track  gambling  passed  in  1908.  Two  book-  port  and  recommendations  of  Judge  Richard 
makers  were  indicted  in  Kings  county  on  the  L.  Hand,  whom  he  had  designated  to  take  testi- 
cbarge  of  bookmaking,  and  especially  with  or-  mony  in  the  case.  Commissioner  Hand  pre- 
ally  laying  and  publishing  odds  and  accepting  sented  his  report  in  the  latter  part  of  1908. 
a  bet  as  a  basis  for  such  odds.  The  court  He  declared  that  he  found  the  charges  not  sue- 
decided  that  in  such  a  case  the  betting  was  not  tained  in  any  particular.  Governor  Hughes 
a  crime.  A  decision  which  especially  affected  agreed  with  this  report  that  nothing  was  found 
New  York  was  handed  down  by  -the  United  to  warrant  sustaining  the  charges. 
States  Supreme  Court  in  January  declaring  the  A  new  building  code  for  the  city,  prepared 
constitutionality  of  the  eighty-cent  gas  bill  by  engineers  and  architects,  was  passed  on  July 
passed  in  1906.  This  decision  will  be  found  24  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  by  a  majori^ 
discussed  in  the  article  Gas.  vote  of  one.    The  code  was,  however,  vetoed 

New  Yobk  City.    On  March  8  the  commis-  I^  Mayor  McCIellan.    See  Cohcrete. 

sion  appointed  by  Grovernor  Hughes  in  1908  Perhaps  the  most  sensational  incident  In  the 

to  prepare  a  new  charter  for  New  York  City,  history  of  the  city  during  the  year  was  the 

made  its  report.   The  proposed  charter  con-  removal  of  Police  CiHnmissioner  Bingham  by 

tained  many  modifications  from  the  one  now  Mayor  McCIellan  on  July  1.   The  action  <rf 
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the  Mayor  was  based  directly  on  Commissioner  by  the  Democrats,  WiFliam  Randolph  Hearst 

Bingham's  refusal  to  dismiss  two  of  his  subor-  was   nominated  in   October  as  candidate  for 

dinates  in  office  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor.  Mayor  of  the  Civic  Alliance.    This  nominatifH] 

The    disaip'eement   arose   originally,   however,  was  thought  by  many  to  be  a  shrewd  move 

over  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  in  refus-  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 

ing  to  remove  from  the  Rogues'  Gallery  the  and  In<fependent  organizations  to  draw  votn 

picture  of  a  boy  who  was  declared  to  have  from  Justice  Gaynor.    Mr.  Bannard  made  a 

nt-vt-r  been  indicted  for  crime,  but  who  had  sev-  strong  and  dignified  campaign  and  showed  great 

pral  times  been  arrested  by  the  police  and  di»-  ability  as  a  speaker.  The  campaign  in  general 

charged.    Commissioner  Bingham  insisted  that  was  one  of  great  bitterness;  Justice  Gaynor  was 

the  retention  of  the  picture  in  the  gallery  was  assailed  in  severe  terms  by  his  opponents  and 

justified,  while  Mayor  McClellan,  after  a  care-  he  retorted  in  kind.    The  result  of  the  election 

ful  hearing,  declared  that  it  was  not.    In  the  was  in  general  a  surprise.   Justice  Gaynor  was 

eourse  of  the  hearing  it  was  charged  by  the  elected  by  a  vote  of  260^78  as  oompued  with 

Mayor  that  the  subordinates  of  the  Commis-  177,304  for  Mr.  Bannard  and  154,187  for  Mr. 

sioner  referred  to  above  had  made  attempts  to  Hearst.    With  this  exception,  the  entire  Repub- 

discredit  Justice  Gaynor,  through  whose  efTorta  Hcan-Fusion  ticket  was  elected,  including  comp- 

the  original  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  troller,  all   the  borough    presidents   and  the 

f picture  was  made.    The  Mayor  appointed  Wil-  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Majori- 

iam  F.  Baker,  previously  First  Deputy,  Com-  ties  were  cast  for  this  ticket  in  all  the  boroughs 

missioner  of  Police  to  succeed  General  Bingham,  and  the  candidates  were  elected  1^  subetantial 

In  September  Louis  F.  Haffen,  president  of  majorities, 

the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  was  removed  from  The  city  budget  for  1910  amounted  to  $103,- 

office  by  Governor  Hughes  for  official  miscon*  049,480,  an  apparent  increase  over  the  budget 

duct  and  neglect  of  duty.    This  action  was  the  of  1909  of  about  $6,500,000.    The  increase  was 

result  of  an  investigation  into  the  administra-  in  part  made  up  lor  by  new  items.    The  en- 

tion  of  Mr.  Hatfen  undertaken  by  the  Commis-  tire  net  increase  was  about  2.66  per  cent, 

aioners  of  Accounts  during  the  year.    Among  On  July  18  the  lower  tubes  of  the  McAdoo 

the  charpea  which  Governor  Hughes  held  to  be  system  of  tunnels  connecting  New  Jersey  with 

substantiated  were  waste  of  public  funds  by  New  York  were  opened  by  appropriate  cere- 

the  loading  of  payrolls,  political  jobbery  in  the  monies  in  which  officials  of  New  York  and  New 

Eurchase  of  granite  for  the  borough  court-  Jersey  took  part.   In  these  tunnels  trains  will 

ouse,  the  continuance  in  this  as  a  public  archi-  carry  passengers  to  and  from  New  York  in  lesA 

tect  a  politician  without  professional  qualifi-  than  half  the  time  formerly  required  by  the 

cations  for  auch  work,  and  the  acquisition  by  ferry  boats  (see  Tunnels).    During  the  year 

the  city  at  a  cost  of  $240,000  for  use  as  a  the  new  Queenaborough   Bridge  was  formally 

bathing  beach,  of  the  shore  property  on  which  opened  and  the  Manhattan  Bridge  was  nearly 

the  aasessed  valuation  was  $43,000,"  and  which  brought    to   completion    (see   Bbidges).  The 

was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  sewer.  Mr.  Pennsylvania   tunnels   across   the   North  and 

Haffen  had  been  borough  president  since  the  East  rivers  were  completed  and  the  Pennsyl- 

first  election  of  the  newly  created  Greater  New  vania  Station  waa  flnished  as  to  tiie  exterior. 

York  and  for  many  years  had  been  a  strong  The  great  works  undertaken  by  the  Pennsyl- 

political  power  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  vania  Railroad  in  Long  Island  City  went  for- 

The  election  on  November  3  for  municipal  ward  steadily  during  the  year  and  preparations 

officers  was  one  of  the  most  closely  contested  were  made  to  run  trains  through  the  tunnels 

in  the  history  of  the  city.    Opponents  of  Tam-  on  April  1,  1910. 

many  Hall  took  as  the  basis  of  their  campaign  There  were  no  great  disasters  or  any  fires 

the  extravagance  and  waste  in  the  city  de-  of  the  first  magnitude  In  the  city  during  the 

partments  under  Tammany  rule  and  the  general  year. 

incompetence  of  the  Tammany  officials.   A  coali-  for  accounts  of   the   Hudaon-Fulton,  Lake 

tion  was  formed  between  a  number  of  inde-  Champlain,  and  other  like  Celebrations  in  the 

pendent  organisations  and  the  regular  Republi-  State  in  1909,  see  CteNTCNAsm  AMD  Ajvhives- 

oan  party.   Otto  T.  Bannard,  a  banker  and  sakieb. 

also  well  known  in  municipal  aiTairs,  was  nom-  State  Ofpictbs:  Governor,  Charles  E. 
inated  for  Mayor.  The  nominations  for  other  Hughes;  Lieutenent-Governor,  Horace  White; 
officers  were  made  from  the  regular  Republican  Secretary  to  the  Governor,  Robert  H.  Puller; 
organization  and  from  the  independent  organi-  Secretary  of  State,  Samuel  S.  Koenig;  Comp- 
zations.  They  were,  in  general,  men  of  higher  troller,  Clark  Williams;  State  Treasurer, 
character  than  are  usually  nominated  for  office  Thomas  B.  Dunn;  Attorney-General,  Edward  R. 
in  New  York  City.  Tfimmany  nominated  for  ©"Malley;  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Frank 
Mayor  Justice  William  J.  Gaynor  of  the  M.  Williams;  Commissioner  of  Education,  An- 
Borough  «f  Brooklyn.  He  had  for  many  years  di'cw  S.  Draper;  Superintendent  ot  Insurance, 
bitterly  opposed  nearly  everything  for  which  William  H.  Hotchkiss;  Superintendent  of  Bank- 
Tammany  fell  has  stood,  but  that  organiza-  '"g  Department,  Orion  H.  Cheney;  Superintend- 
tion  was  obliged  to  find  for  its  candidate  a  «nt  of  State  Prisons,  Cornelius  V.  Collins;  Su- 
man  who  couH  draw  votes  from  all  elements  perintendent  of  Public  Works.  Frederick  C. 
of  the  Democratic  partv,  and  by  this  action  Stevens:  President,  State  Commission  in  Lu- 
the  Democratic  organizations  of  Manhattan  and  "*c.V.  Albert  Warren  Ferris;  Public  Service 
Brooklvu  were  brought  into  alliance.  Justice  Commission,  Chairman  First  Division,  William 
Gaynor  had  been  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  R-  Willooxj  Chairmail  Second  Division,  Frank 
Court  for  fifteen  years.    Through  his  efforts,  Stevens. 

as  noted  above,  was  brought  about  the  removal  NEW  TOBX,  Coixgge  of  the  Citt  or.  An 

of  Police  Commissioner  Bingham.   He  had  long  Institution  of  higher  learning  in  New  York 

been  notable  for  his  opposition  to  many  of  City  founded  In  1847.   Tha  attendance  In  1909 

the  meaaurPH  advocated  and  carried  out  by  the  was  3736  and  the  instructors  numbered  2M. 

Police  Department  By  developments  unexpected  Abuut  one-eighth  of  the  students  are  of  colle^ 
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grade.  The  library  coataiaed  in  1009,  30,400  veraity  Heights,  the  Medical  College  at  First 
volumes.  The  college  is  a  part  of  the  educa-  Avenue  between  25th  and  26th  streets  and  the 
tional  system  of  ifew  York  City  and  is  sup-  other  colleges  in  the  University  building  at 
ported  by  appropriations  from  the  city.  In  Washin^n  Square,  the  original  site  of  the 
1908  tiie  new  buildinga  of  the  University  on  University.  Among  the  changes  in  the  faculty 
Washington  Heights  were  dedicated.  Theie  in  1909  was  the  resignation  of  Professor  J.  6. 
buildings  were  constructed  for  the  colleffe  by  Stevenson,  professor  of  Beol<^,  and  the  ap- 
the  city.  The  president .  is  John  H.  Finley.  pointment  of  Professor  Joseph  Edmund  Wood- 
NEW  TOBK  AGADEXT  OF  BGEENOBS.  Sc.  D.,  as  his  successor.  Professor  Her- 
A  Uarned  society  incorporated  in  1818  as  the  Harrell  Home,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  pro- 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  the  City  of  New  feasor  of  the  history  of  ^ucation  and  history 


to  erect  a  building  for  scientific  uses.  Annual  beiiefieiaries  of  the  bequest  made  by  John 
meetings  are  held  in  December  of  each  year.  .T*JJ^ SS""f* 
The  M^demy  has  in  its  keeping  the  Esther  ^""t  *?  from  $750,000  to  $1,000,000.  It  was 
Hermann  Building  Fund  and  the  John  Strong  announced  by  Chancellor  McCracken  that  this 
Newberry  Fund  for  the  encouragement  of  scien-  ^l^**  "^^  to  extuignish  tje  debt  of 
tific  research.  The  Academy's  iTbrary  is  at  the  the  University.  There  were  about  98,000  vol- 
Muaeum  of  Natural  History  and  is  free  to  the  the  library.  The  productive  funds  of 
public.  The  membership  is  about  460.  The  University  amount  to  about  $1  200,000  and 
president  is  Charles  F.  Pox,  the  recording  sec-  ^^"p"*!  ^  ^^0"^  J365,000.  The 
retary,  E.  Otis  Hovey,  and  the  corresponding  chancellor  m  1909  was  H.  M.  McCracken. 
secretary,  Henry  E.  Crampton.  NEW  TOBK  ZOOLOOIGAL  SOCIETY.  A 
NEW  TOBK  BABOE  CANAL.  See  private  scientiflc  society  organi«d  for  the  put- 
Canals  P**^  °'  establishing  a  zoological  park  for  the 
wpw  -vn-RTT  -PTTTiTTr  TTTiTJ  ATJV  A  preBcrTOtion  of  American  animals  in  New  York 
^.^Y*  TTJ  ■  ^^^r^I*  P  v"  City.  The  Society,  on  March  24,  1897,  entered 
lie  institution  founded  in  1895  by  the  consoli-  ^^^^  a  contract  with  the  city  of  New  York  to 
dation  of  the  Astor  Library  the  Lenox  Library,  establish  and  mainUin  a  zoological  park  in  a 
and  the  Tilden  Trust.  The  library  includes  ^ion  of  the  south  end  of  Bfonx  P^k,  con- 
forty  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  264  acres  of  land  which  comprised 
which  foiin  Its  circulation  department  Among  ^j^^  f^^^^  1^^^^  This  area 
the  buildings  occupied  by  these  branches  are  ^^^titutes  the  New  York  ZoSlogical  Park.  In 
thirty-two   erected   from   the   Carnegie   Fund  •„        ehiborateness  ^  iU  buildings, 


^  _._ — —  —  collections  mainiainea  oeiong  lo  xne  Emcieiy. 

ing  rooms,  which  in  the  last  few  years  have  jhey  comprised  on  July  15.  1909.  1148  species 

become  a  feature  of  four  of  the  br^ches  sit-  and  5528  specimens  of  mammals,  birds  and  rep- 

uated  m  the  more  crowded  portions  of  the  city.  t^es.    The  attendance  at  the  park  in  1909  was 

In  the  branches  of  the  library  there  were  cir-  1,614,953.    The  total  attendance  from  1899  to 

culated  during  the  year  7,013,649  volumes,  an  1909    inclusive   was    10,913,530.    The  Society 

increase  of  609  247  oyer  1908.    In  the  reference  manages  and  controls  the  New  York  Aquar- 

branches,  which  are  in  the  main  library  build-  Battery,  and  through  its  efforts 

r'!'V*"  '^"u'"^  1909  num.  ^aa  developed  the  largest  and  most  complete 

bered  265  912.    pe  total  number  of  volumes  aquarium  STthe  worlC    It  is  the  onlv  insti- 

799,854  with  tytion  of  its  kind  that  attempts  to  maintain 

295  078  pamphlets  in  the  Reference  Department.  a   temperate   zone   tropical  collections  by 

while  in  the  Circulation  Department  there  were  jj,ea„g      ^^f^^        water,  which  is  brought  in 

7fl5,406  Tolnmes  making  an  aggregate  of  1,844,-  f^^m  the  open  ocean,    filtrated,    aerated  and 

338  pieces  in  the  whole  Hbra^.   Progress  on  j,eated  in  a^arge  receiving  tank.    The  attend- 

the  new  central  building  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  t^j^  aquarium  during  1909  was  3,803,- 

42nd  Street  continued  during  the  year.   The  ^Ol.    The  Society  has  taken  an  active  part  iji 

has  been  completed  protection  of  American  animals  and  es- 

Tn  1909  the  library  lost  one  of  its  most  useful  jafiy  in  the  preservation  of  the  American 

officers.  John  Stewart  Kennedy  (q.  v.).  second  bison,  of  which  it  maintains  at  its  park  an 

vice-president.    The  library  19  to  receive  from  excellent  herd.    The  membership  at  the  end  of 

an  amount  estimated  at  not  less  than  igofl  was  1704.    The  president  of  the  executive 

$2,250,000.   Arthur  E    Bostwick,  chief  of  the  committee  of  the  Sodety  is  Professor  Henry 

Circulation  Department  since  1901,  resigned  on  ynirReU  Osborn,  and  the  director  of  the  Park, 

9^^^'J^4>^  become  bljanan  of  the  St.  William  T.  Hornaday. 

Louis  Publie  Library,  and  Benjamin  Adams  •Kra-rtr  w  at  A-a-n  t^..,^             *  i< 

was  appointed  in  his  plaoe.   The  director  ts  NEW  ZEALAND,  Dominion  of.  A  self-gov- 

John  3.  BillingB.  ^.""Vf  dependency  of  Great  Britain;  a  group 

. , ,  ■„                                          -  of  islands  m  the  South  Pacinc,  includine  the 

«JE5Lir^^rw.^**™?jL           PHILAN-  North  and  South   (the  largest  two)  islands. 

THBOFT.   See  CHAMTT  Oboakization.  Steward,    and    some   small    outlying  islands. 

NEW  TOBK  TTNIVEBSITT.    An  institu-  Capital,  Wellington, 

tion  of  higher  learning  in  New  York  City,  Abea  and  Population.    iVital  area,  104,761 

founded  in  1830.    The  total  enrollment  in  1909  square  miles    (North,  44,468;   South.  58.525; 

was  4000  students.    Tlie  faculty  numbered  2.11.  Stewart,  (Kii>).    Up  to  March,  1908,  26,462,809 

The  University  includes  colleges  of  arts,  law.  acres  had  been  alienated.    Population  (lOOfS), 

commerce,  medicine,  pedagogy,  graduate,  applieil  936.309     (North,    476,732;     South,  411.340; 

science,   summer   school    and  a  women's  law  Stewart  304).  including  47,731  Maories,  .39.38 

class.   The  College  of  Arts  is  situated  on  I'ni-  half-casts,  and  2670  Cunese;  estimated,  June 
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30,  1009,  1,029.417.  He  number  of  marriagee 
(19U8)  was  8339;  births,  25,940;  deaths,  0043. 
The  popalation  of  the  diiel  towns  with  their 
snboTDS  was  estimated  in  1009  as  follows; 
Wellington,  73,697;  Auokland,  93,644;  Dunedin, 
61,279;  Christchuzdi,  76,709;  InTCreargill,  13,- 
700. 

Education,  etc.  Primary  education  is  free, 
secular,  and  compulsory.  There  were  ( Decem- 
ber, 1008)  1998  public  elementary  schools,  with 
3980  teachers  and  147,428  pupils;  309  private 
flchools,  with  18,367  pupilB;  and  07  village 
schools  for  the  A^oris.  There  are  331  endowed 
colleges  and  grammar  schools.  The  Universitj 
of  New  Zealand  confers  degrees. 

The  State  supports  no  creed.  The  Protes- 
tants numbered  (1906)  719.087;  Roman  and 
other  Catholics,  127,227;  Jews,  1867;  Pagans, 
14S2;  others  or  unctaaaed,  24,325. 

Pboduction.  In  1906,  13.32  per  cent  of  the 
population  were  classed  as  agricultural,  pas- 
toral, and  mineral  producers,  13.99  per  cent, 
industrial;  9.04  per  cent,  commercial.  Total 
area  (1909)  of  land  under  crops  or  brokm  for 
crops,  1,890,630  acres;  under  sown  grasses,  13,- 
623,628.  About  20,000,000  acres  are  under  for- 
est. Area  under  wheat  (1907-8),  193,031  acres, 
yield  5,567,139  bushels;  barley,  36,177  and  1,- 
163,406;  corn,  8880  and  503,301;  potatoes,  27,- 
035  and  142,999.  Live-btock  (1908):  1,816.299 
cattle,  20,983,772  sheep,  1.362^2  horses,  241,- 
128  swinif.  Wool  clip  (1006),  176.762,317 
pounds.  The  output  of  coal  for  the  year  1008 
was  1,860,975  tons.  The  aggregate  production 
of  the  important  minerals  to  the  end  of  1907, 
the  M^egate  values,  and  the  value  of  the  out- 
put for  the  year,  are  given  below; 


Aggregrate  Affgregrate  Value  for 

production  value  1907 

Gold             18,218,680  oxs.  £71,628,978  £2,027.490 

Coal             26,217.648  tons  13.486,269  966.766 

Silver             9,439,896  ois.  1,090,761  169.484 

Copper. . . .          1,477  tons  18.825  696 

Iron                       Stone  281  101 

Other   14,898,994  612.399 


Total  


£100,623,086  £3,776,836 


The  manufactories  numbered  4186  in  1906, 
with  56,359  employees,  and  a  collective  output 
valued  at  £23,766,132.  The  principal  were 
meat  freezing  and  preserving  plants,  tanneries, 
wool  scouring,  etc.,  establishments,  saw  and 
grist  mills,  butter  and  cheese  factories,  iron 
and  brass  works. 

CoMMGiBCE.  The  imports  and  exports  for  1908 
wer'i  valued  at  £17.471,284  and  £16,317,494  re- 
spectively, (wool  £5.332,781;  frozen  meat,  £3,- 
188,515;  gold,  £2.004.799;  butter  and  cheese, 
£1,954,601),  against  £17,302,861  and  £20,068,- 
957  for  1907.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  give 
the  following  list  of  articles  of  trade  with  Great 
Britain  in  1908: 


Imi>orts 

Iron   £1,341.667 

Cottons    858.348 

Woolens    611.608 

Ships    6S2.251 

Apparel    477.405 

Machinery    459.490 

Leather    260,723 

Spirits    239.473 

Paper    189.204 

Various    680,692 

Total   .£8.767.003 


Exports 

Wool  £6.941,766 

Mutton    8,452,684 

Butter    1.260.211 

Cbeese    801.U1 

Skins   696,189 

TaUow.  etc.    690,4S7 

Beef  (fresh)    641,600 

Kauri  sum    419,418 

Hemp    410,535 

Total   £14v€64,33I 

Other  principal  countries  of  origin  and  des- 
tination are  the  Australian  States,  the  United 
States.  Pacific  Islands,  India,  and  Ceylon. 

(TouMUNiCATiONS.  In  March,  1009,  tiiere 
were  2674  miles  of  government  and  20  miles  of 
private  rulroads  in  operation;  10,404  milea  of 
telegraph  lines  (wires.  32,564  miles);  number 
of  post-oflSces,  2133.  Exclusive  of  coasting  ves- 
sels, the  total  number  of  vessels  entered  in  190S 
was  658  of  1,361,647  tons;  cleared.  656  of  1,- 
331,305  tons. 

Finance.  The  total  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  the  .fiscal  year  1009  were  £9,001.185  and 
£8.785.513.  against  £0,063,089  and  £8,213,965 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  expenditure  from 
loans,  including  moneys  spent  under  the  Land 
for  Settlements  acts,  amounted  in  1907-8  to 
£3,318,650;  in  1908-0,  to  £4,294,727.  The  gross 
public  debt  stood,  March  31,  1009,  at  £70,938,- 
634;  accrued  sinking  fund,  £3,156,989.  There 
were  (December,  1907)  five  banks  of  issue  in 
operation,  with  total  average  liabilities  £25.334,- 
348,  assets  £26,584,239  ;  568  postal  and  other 
savings  banks,  with  364,422  depositors  and  £12,- 
826,063  deposits  at  end  of  year. 

GoVEBNMENT.  The  Dominion  is  administered 
by  a  governor  (1909.  Lord  Pltinkett),  aided  by 
a  responsible  ministry,  and  a  l^slative  coun- 
cil appointed  by  the  Governor  for  seven  years 
(45  members).  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  80  members  (4  Maoris)  elected  by  the 
popular  vote  of  both  sexes.  The  government 
of  the  Cook  Islands,  annexed  in  1001,  is  ad- 
ministered locally,  under  the  direction  of  New 
Zealand. 

HiSTOBT.  In  January  there  was  a  serious 
labor  dispute  between  the  miners  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  mine  owners  and  insurance  com- 
panies on  the  other,  on  the  ijuestion  of  in- 
surance without  medical  examination.  Insur- 
ance was  required  by  Parliament.  The  insur- 
ance companies  and  mine  owners  Insisted  upon 
medical  examination,  but  the  men  refiued. 
Even  the  Government  Insurance  DepaHment  at 
first  refused  the  risk  on  pneumoconiosis  with- 
out examination,  but  on  January  11  it  agreed 
to  assume  it  and  finally,  toward  the  close  of 
the  month,  the  difficulties  were  adjusted  and 
the  Minister  of  Mines  announced  that  the 
trouble  was  at  an  end.  The  numbers  of  the 
unemployed  were  considerable  and  many  were 
emigrating  to  Australia.  A  small  amount  was 
available  in  1909  for  rdlef  work  and  in  the 
summer  the  Minister  of  F^nuioe  proposed  a 
measure  for  insurance  against  unemployment 
on  the  model  of  the  Churchill  scheme  in  Great 
Britain.  (See  Old  Age  Pensions).  For 
relief  work  the  government  had  been 
spending  £2,400,000  and  was  now  spend- 
ing only  £1,400,000.  It  was  estimated  Uiat 
130,000  workmen  were  dependent  upon  the  gov- 
ernment works.  whi(A  were  now  being  reduced. 
Between  April  and  November,  1908,  450,000 
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acres  were  selected'  for  settlement.  The  policy  A^uruhoe  wu  in  eruption  in  tbe  spring,  throw* 
of  promoting  desirable  immigration,  that  is  to  ing  ashes  and  debris  to  a  ^[reater  hei^t  than 
say,  tbe  immigration  of  farmers,  itomestie  ser-  ever  before,  estimated  at  eight  thousand  feet, 
vants  and  farm  bands  was  again  proposed  by  Some  disturbances  took  place  in  the  Cook  group 
the  Minister  of  Immigration.  To  carry  on  pub-  of  islands  early  in  the  year  and  in  March  it 
lie  works,  promote  the  settlement  policy  and  was  reported  that  a  British  warship  had  been 
make  advances  to  settlers,  a  loan  was  necea-  sent  to  the  seat  of  the  disorder  and  that  the 
sary.  In  October,  tbe  Premier,  Sir  Josei^  leader  and  others  implicated  had  been  sen- 
Ward,  announced  that  a  loan  of  one  million  tenced  to  imprisonment.  See  Gbeat  Bbitain. 
pounds  had  been  obtained  for  these  purposes  NICARAGUA.  A  Central  American  repub- 
and  later  in  the  month  it  was  given  out  that  Uc  between  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica.  The 
tbe  goremment  would  introduce  measures  for  capital  is  Managua. 

a  State-Guaranteed  Advances  Department  for  Akka  and  Fopuiation.  The  area  is  stated  at 
the  purpose  of  advancing  money  to  settlers,  49^2  square  miles.  Tbe  estimated  population 
working  men,  local  bodies  and  mining  com-  about  S00.000,  mainly  Indians  and  mestizos, 
panies.  As  to  the  government's  railway  policy.  There  are  some  mulattoes  and  negroes,  but 
the  Premier  announced  in  October  that  rail-  persons  of  unmixed  white  race  are  few  in  num- 
way  building  would  henceforth  not  be  under-  ber.  The  principal  cities,  with  estimated  popu- 
taken  if  it  was  not  likely  to  pay,  except  on  lation,  are:  Le6n,  63,000;  Managua,  35,000; 
condition  that  the  people  guaranteed  earnings  Granada,  25,000;  Matagalpa,  16,000;  Masaya, 
up  to  three  per  cent.  Early  in  May,  the  Pre-  and  Bluefielda,  15,000  each;  Chinandega,  12.- 
mier  declared  that  the  finances  were  in  good  700.  There  are  reported  356  elementary  schools 
condition,  showing  a  surplus  of  £184,000  and  s  and  10  ao-called  colleges.  The  former  universi- 
reduction  of  the  floating  debt.  As  to  the  Dread-  ties  of  LeAn  and  Granada  are  now  consolidated. 
nought  fund,  he  said  he  would  propose  a  plan  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  form  of 
whereby  the  cost  should  be  met  within  the  religion. 

present  generation.  Public  sentiment  was  Industkies.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  in- 
strongly  m  favor  of  the  Dreadnought  gift,  dustry,  and  the  leading  crops  are  coffee  and 
which  was  approved  by  both  houses  in  June,  bananas.  In  recent  years  the  cultivated  area 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Auckhind  Brewers'  and  has  been  extending,  and  this  development  would 
Licensed  Victualers'  Association,  it  was  decided  doubtless  proceed  more  rapidly  but  for  the 
to  abolish  the  practice  of  emplOTing  barmaids  scarcity  of  labor.  Various  metal  and  minerals 
and  of  keeping  private  bars  and  to  raise  the  oecur,  including  gold,  silver,  copper,  precious 
age  of  minors  to  whom  liquor  could  be  sold,  stones,  ooal,  and  petroleum,  but  the  mining  in- 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  years.  This  associa-  dustry  is  largely  restricted  to  gold.  There  are 
tion  represented  the  entire  wholesale  trade  and  vast  forests  containing  rubber  trees,  dye  woods, 
nearly  all  the  retail  trade.  The  decision  arose  medicinal  plants,  and  valuable  cabinet  woods, 
from  a  poll  on  the  question  of  Prohibition  or  including  cedar  and  mahogany.  The  coffee  yield 
reducing  the  facilities  for  getting  liquor,  which  for  the  agricultural  year  1908  was  about  14,- 
resulted  in  a  large  "moderate"  vote.  As  a  re-  ooo.OOO  pounds,  and  the  estimate  for  1909  was 
suit  of  the  liquor  option  vote,  107  hotels  lost  16,800,000  pounds.  Nicaraguan  coffee  is  of  su- 
their  license  on  June  30.  It  was  decided  that  perior  quality.  In  Mategalpa  and  Jinotega 
the  Premier  Hhouid  attend  the  Imperial  De-  the  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  colonies  of 
fensc  Conference.  There  was  some  opposition  Americans  and  Germans.  Banana  culture,  es- 
to  the  defense  movement,  especially  to  com-  pecially  in  the  Blueflelds  region,  is  increasing, 
pulsoiy  military  training,  but  it  came  from  a  the  annual  production  amounting  to  about  2.- 
small  minority,  mainly  Socialists.  The  budget  oOO.OOO  bunches.  Sugar,  tobacco,  cacao,  and 
was  presented  on  November  10.  For  the  past  rubber  are  important  products.  The  live-stock 
year  the  revenues  were  £9,001,185  and  the  ex-  industry  has  reached  considerable  proportions, 
penditures  £8,786,51?.  For  the  construction  of  the  estimated  number  of  cattle  being  1,200.000. 
the  promised  Dreadnought,  a  loan  of  not  more  There  are  over  600  registered  mines,  of  which 
than  £2,000,000  at  3^  per  cent,  was  proposed.  494  are  gold  producing.  The  annual  gold  out- 
The  governmoit's  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  put  amounts  to  about  $1,000,000. 
of  the  militery  wai  based  on  the  decisions  Couhebcb.  In  1908  imports  were  valued  at 
of  the  Defense  Conference.  Its  chief  features  about  $3,452,000,  and  exports,  about  $2,881.- 
were  as  follows:  Elementary  progressive  train-  OOO.  The  United  States  has  first  place  in  both 
ing  between  the  years  of  twelve  and  eighteen;  branches  of  trade.  According  to  American  ste- 
two  years  compulsory  traming  between  eighteen  tistics,  in  1908  Nicaragua  received  from  the 
and  twenty-one,  including  drill  on  eertein  fixed  United  States  shipments  valued  at  $1,297,163, 
days  and  two  weeks  of  camp  duty;  the  mainte-  and  sent  thither  goods  valued  at  $1,034,131. 
nance  of  a  volunteer  force  of  20,000.  The  cost  xhe  banana  export  from  Bluefielda  to  the 
of  tbe  new  sjfstem  was  estimated  at  £362,000.  United  States  amounted  to  1,298,000  bunches. 
An  increase  m  the  death  duties  was  proposed  ^^th  $631,133.  In  1006,  tbe  latest  year  for 
and  the  government  was  said  to  be  considering  ^hich  full  commercial  details  are  available,  the 
an  increase  in  the  income  tax  and  the  tax  on  imports  and  exports  were  valued  at  $3,408,830 
bank  note  issues.  For  the  coming  year  the  and  $4,231,048  respectively.  Of  these  amonnte 
revenue  was  estimated  at  £9,020,000  and  the  $i,i)i4,961  and  $2,492,901  respectively  were 
expenditure  at  £9.015,078.  On  the  night  of  credited  to  the  United  States;  to  Great  Britain,' 
February  12,  the  steamship  Pengmn  of  the  New  $770,133  and  $452,142;  Germany,  $400,389  and 
Zealand  Steamship  Company's  line,  bound  from  $458,718;  France,  $193,661  and  $480,502.  The 
Picton  to  Wellington,  ran  aground  off  Cape  chief  exports  in  1906  were:  Coffee,  19,378,216 
Terawhati  in  Cook's  Straits.  The  crew  and  pounds,  valued  at  $1,375,670;  bananas,  1,401,- 
passengers,  who  numbered  about  a  hundred,  em-  595  bunches,  $700,069;  gold  bullion  and  amal- 
borked  in  small  boate  and  rafts,  but  only  gam,  $870,969;  rubber,  $386,472;  mahogany, 
twenty-six   reached   the   shore.    The   volcano  $284,320. 
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CoumnriCATiONS.  There  are  about  200  milea  public.  The  report  (on  November  18]  of  the 
of  railway.  The  National  Railway,  171  miles,  shooting  of  two  American  citizens,  Groce  and 
i»  operated  in  connection  witii  ateanwrs  cm  the  Cannon,  by  the  order  of  President  Zelayn.  led  to 
lakea.  Since  lOOS  it  has  been  leased  to  a  com-  a  Tigorous  declaration  by  Seeretaiy  Knox,  on 
paiff,  and  notable  Improrements  have  been  November  22,  that  the  government  would  d?- 
made.  There  are  abont  20  mites  of  privately  mand  reparation.  On  December  I,  Secretary 
owned  railway  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Other  Knox  recognized  the  Estrada  government  and 
lines  are  projected.  From  San  Miguelito,  on  dismissed  Zelaya's  representative  at  Washing- 
Lake  Nicaragua,  a  line  is  under  construction  to  ton,  informing  him  that  the  United  States  would 
Monkey  Point,  116  mites  dibtant,  on  the  Carib-  hold  those  who  had  ordered  the  execution  of 
bean  Sea.  A  line  Is  projected  from  the  Paciflo  Groce  and  Cannon  personally  responsible.  The 
port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  danger  of  serious  difficulties  between  the  two 
There  are  I3fi  poet^iffiees  and  about  1600  miles  countries  was  averted  by  the  resignation  of 
of  tel^praph  line,  with  over  3100  miles  of  wire.  President  Zelaya  on  December  16.      See  the 

Finance.   Reported   revenue    and    ezpendi-  article  United  States,  paragraph  on  Foreign 

ture,  in  paper  pesos  of  about  16  cents  each,  were  A.ffair».  • 

12,065,115  and  10,656,450  respectively  in  1906,  NICHOLS,  Ebnest  Fox.  An  American  edu- 
and  13,173,890  and  15,832,742  respectively  in  ^ator,  inaugurated  October,  1909,  president  of 
1907.  At  the  banning  of  1909,  the  external  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  born  at  Leaven- 
debt  amounted  to  about  £463,000.  In  May  of  worth,  Kansas,  in  1869,  and  graduated  from  the 
that  year  the  government  obtained  a  foreign  Kansas  Agricultural  College  in  1888  and  from 
loan  of  £1,260,000,  Issuing  6  per  cent.  Sfold  Cornell  irniversity  as  Master  of  Science  in  1893. 
bonds,  part  of  the  proceeds  of  whfch  were  to  pay  and  as  Doctor  of  Science  in  1897.  He  carried 
off  the  English  loan  of  1886  (about  £246,000)  on  graduate  studies  in  physics  at  Cornell  Uni- 
and  the  American  loan  of  1904  (about  $1,000,-  verslty,  1889-92,  University  of  Berlin,  1804-6. 
000).  The  sum  of  £430,000  was  to  be  set  aside  and  at  Cambridge  University,  1004-5.  He  was 
for  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  San  appointed  Fellow  in  Phybics  at  Cornell  Univer- 
Miguelito  to  Monkey  Point  The  internal  debt  gjty  iu  1891-2,  and  in  1892  was  chosen  professor 
in  1909  amounted  to  about  $6,128,000.  ©f  physics  at  Colgate  University,  serving  in 
Government.  Under  the  present  constitu-  that  position  until  1898.  In  the  latter  year  he 
tion,  dating  from  March  30,  1905,  the  executive  ^as  called  to  the  same  position  at  Dartmouth 
authority  is  vested  in  a  president,  who  is  elected  College,  where  he  served  until  1903.  From  that 
by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of  six  years  and  Is  year  until  1908  he  was  professor  of  experimen- 
assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five  ministers,  respon-  phygics  at  Columbia  University.  He  was 
sible  both  to  himself  and  to  the  Assembly.  The  gi^^  ti,e  Rumford  medal  by  the  American 
legislative  power  devolves  upon  the  National  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  1905. 
Assembly  (unicameral),  whose  members  are  ^as  contributed  papers  to  vafioua  scientiflo 
elected  for  six  years.  The  President  in  1909  jonrnals,  especially  on  radiation, 
(for  the  term  of               was  Jos6  Santos  inOEE,    Military  Tebhitobt  of  the.  A 


were  sent  to  Nicaraguan  waters.    The  claim  French  diplomat,  died  Februaiy  16,  1909.  He 

was  referred  to  arbitration  in  May.    There  were  was  born  in  1830,  the  son  of  Duke  Paul  de 

reports  of  revolutionary  risings  during  the  sum-  Noailles.    His  early  life  was  spent  in  study,  but 

mer.    In  October  the  revolt  assumed  formidable  on  the  declaration  of  the  Republic  he  entered 

dimensionB  under  General  Juan  J.  Estrada,  who  the  diplomatic  service.    He  was  appointed  Min- 

in  the  early  part  of  that  month  was  declared  ister  to  the  United  States  in  1872,  but  was 

provisional  President   The  Atlantic  coast  towns  transferred  in  the  following  year  to  Italy,  where 

surrendered  to  the  Revolutioniste.   An  engage-  he  served  until  1882.   From  18S2  to  1886  he 

ment  took  place  on  the  San  Juan  River  October  represented  France  in  Turk^,  and  from  189S 

24.  resulting  in  a  loss  of  100  killed  and  400  to  1902  in  Germany. 

wounded  to  the  Zelayans.  The  latter,  however,  NOBEL  PRIZES.  A  system  of  awards  ea- 
defeated  the  Revolutionists  on  November  2.  In  toblisbed  from  a  fund  of  $8,400,000  bequeathed 
an  engagement  on  November  4,  both  sides  by  Dr.  Alfred  Bernhard  Nobel  Sn  1896  for  the 
claimed  the  victory.  On  November  8  the  Zelay-  purpose  of  awarding  annual  prizes  to  "  Uiose 
ans  fell  into  an  ambush,  losing  100  killed  and .  persons  who  shall  have  contributed  most  ma- 
wounded.  On  November  30,  1000  of  the  Zelay-  terially  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  "  in  the  year 
ans  were  attacked  by  the  Revolutioniste  and  immediately  preceding.  Prizes  are  distributed 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  80  killed.  The  cause  of  in  accordance  with  a  statute  signed  by  King 
Estrada  rapidly  strengthened  and  he  was  pro-  Oscar  of  Sweden  Januaiy  29,  1900.  The  value 
claimed  provisional  President  of  the  whole  re-  of  the  prize  now  amounts  to  alMut  $38,000, 
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a  considerahle  portion  of  the  income  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  adminlBtrative  expenses  and  sci- 
entiiic  investigations  of  the  committees.  The 
stipulation  that  the  awards  should  be  for  some 
achievement  of  the  preceding  year  has  been,  to  a 
large  extent,  disregarded,  as  In  many  cases 
the  life  worlc  of  the  recipients  had  been  oo- 
complisbed  and  its  value  recognized  1^  the 
world  long  before  the  establishment  of  the 
foundation.  The  prizes  in  science  and  litera- 
ture are  given  at  Stockholm,-  and  the  prize 
for  peace  at  Christiania,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  founder,  on  December  IQ, 
from  nominations  submitted  before  February 
1,  preceding.  The  right  to  make  nominations 
is  bestowed  upon  memDers  of  the  Swedish  Acad- 
emies and  of  corresponding  academies  of  other 
countries,  professors  holding  proper  chairs  in 
Scandanavian  and  certain  foreign  universities, 
previous  recipients  of  Nobel  prizes  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.  Notices  of  those  who 
received  the  prizes  in  1809  are  given  in  the 
table  below:  . 

The  Recipients  of  the  Nobel  Prizes 

Name  Year  Nationality 
Physics 

Wilhelm  Konrad  HOntgen....  1901  German 

■  H.  A.  Ijorents   1902  Dutch 

1  P.  Zeeman   1902 

Henri  Becquerel    1903  French 

'  Pierre  Curie    1902  French 

I  Madame  Sklodowska  Curie.  1902  Polish 

Lord  Raylelgh   1904  EngllBh 

Phllipp  von  Lenard    1905  German 

Joseph  J.  Thompson   190S  EnKllsh 

Albert  A.  MIcheleon    1907  American 

Gabriel  Llppman    1908  French 

J  William  Marconi    1909  Italian 

1  Ferdinand  K.  Braun   1909  German 

Chemistry 

JakobuB  H.  van't  Hoff   1901  Dutch 

Emll  Fischer    1902  German 

Svante  Arrhenlus    1903  Swedish 

Sir  William  Ramsay    1904  English 

Adolph  von  Baeyer    1905  German 

Henri  Molasan    190S  French 

Edward  Btichner    1907  German 

Ernest  Rutherford    1908  Bn^lsh 

WUhelm  Ostwald    1909  German 

Medicine 

Emll  Behrlng    1901  German 

Ronald  Ross    1902  English 

Nlela  R.  Pinsen   1903  Danish 

Ivan  Petrovltch  Pavlov   1904  Russian 

Robert  Koch    1905  German 

)  Camllle  Golgl    1906  Italian 

I  Santiago  Roman  y  Cajal...  1906  Spanish 

Charles  Alphonae  Laveran...  1907  French 

tPaul  Ehrlich    1908  German 

Elle  MetchnlkorC    1008  Russian 

heodor  Kocher   1909  Swiss 

Literature 

Armand  Sully-Prudhomme. . .  1901  FVencta 

Theodor  Monunsen    1902  German 

BJOmetJeme  BJSmson    1903  Norwegian 

J  Frederic  Mistral    1904  French 

i  Jose  Echegaray    1904  Spanish 

Henryk  Sienklewlcz    1906  Polish 

GloauC  Carducci    1906  Italian 

Rudyard  Kipilng    1907  English 

Rudolph  Eucken    1908  German 

Behna  LagerlOf    1909  Swedish 

Paae* 

J  Henri  Dunant    1901  Swiss 

L Frederic  Passy    1901  French 

Elle  Ducommun    1902  Swiss 

Albert  GolMt    1902  Swiss 

llllam  R.  Cremer   1902  English 

Institute  of  International  Law  1904  International 

Bertha  Von  Suttner   1906  Austrian 

Theodore  Roosevelt    1900  American 

J  Louis  Renault    1907  French 

\  Ernesto  T.  Mnneta    1907  Italian 

J  K.  F.  Amoldson    1908  Swedish 

^  M.  F.  Bajer    1908  French 

J  d'Eatoumelles  de  Constant.  1909  Banish 

\  Auguste  M.  Beensert   1909  Belgian 


NOMINATION  BE70BU.    See  Elextiobal 

Refobu. 

NOBTH  CAROLINA.  One  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Division  of  the  United  States.  Its 
area  is  52,426  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1909,  according  to  a  Federal  estimate  made 
in  that  year,  was  2,142,084. 

MiNEBAL  Production.  The  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1908  was  $2,- 
145,947  as  compared  with  a  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts in  1907  of  $2,961^1.  The  moat  important 
of  the  products  are  those  of  clay,  which  were 
valued  in  1908  at  $943,968,  as  compared  with 
$1,315,822  in  1907.  Next  in  point  of  value 
is  stone,  $800,177  in  1908,  as  compared  with 
$932,209  in  1907.  Mica  was  produced  in  1908 
to  the  value  of  $127,870,  as  compared  with 
$225,206  in  1907.  The  production  of  monazite 
and  zircon  is  important.  In  1908  the  product 
was  valued  at  $87,244,  as  compared  wltlt  the 
value  of  the  product  in  1007,  $54,870.  Other 
products  of  considerable  importance  are  talc, 
and  soapstone,  lime,  mineral  waters,  and  sand- 
time  brick. 

AomCULTUM  AND  STOCK  Kaisino.  The 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according 
to  figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  were  as  follows:  Corn,  48,686,- 
000  bushels,  valued  at  $41,383,000  from  2,898.- 
000  acres;  winter  whea^  6,415,000  bushels,  val- 
ued at  $6,877,000  from  670,000  acres;  oats, 
3,234,000  bushels,  valued  at  $2,134,000  from 
196.000  acres;  rye,  122,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$126,000  from  13,000  acres;  buckwheat,  99,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $79,000  from  6,000  acres; 
potatoes,  1,850,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,408.- 
000  from  25,000  acr«s;  hay,  242,000  tons,  valued 
at  $3,485,000  from  175,000  acres;  tobacco,  144,- 
000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $13,680,000  from 
240,000  acres.  In  the  acreage,  production  and 
value  of  tobacco  North  Carolina  far  surpasses 
any  other  State  except  Kentucky.  The  tobacco 
crop  of  1909  was  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  1908,  which  was  134,000,000  pounds.  The 
acreage  decreased  from  200.000  to  240.000  in 
1009.  The  cotton  crop  in  1909  was  estimated 
at  615,000  bales,  as  compared  with  619,000  bales 
in  1908.  The  maximum  of  the  cotton  crop  was 
712,218  bales  in  1904-6.  The  cultivation  of 
rice  has  practically  ceased  in  North  Carolina 
and  larger  areas  are  being  devoted  to  early 
gardening  for  northern  markets.  The  number 
of  farm  animals  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1900, 
was:  Horses,  192,000;  mules,  181,000;  dairy 
cows,  297,000;  other  cattle,  449.000;  sheep, 
215,000;  swine,  1,356,000.  The  wool  clipped 
in  1909  was  633,600  pounds. 

Fisheries.  The  value  of  the  products  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1908,  was  $1,776,020.  Of  these 
products  the  most  important  in  point  of  value 
was  shad,  of  which  3,042,300  pounds,  valued 
at  $372,020,  were  taken.  Next  in  point  of  value 
was  oysters,  of  which  there  were  taken  807,700 
bushel's,  vahied  at  $235,940.  Following  in  order 
of  rank  of  value  of  the  products  were  mullet, 
$14,780;  alewivea.  $140,380;  hard  clams,  $81,- 
790;  crabs.  $.34,340;  Spanish  mackerel,  .$34,210; 
kingfish,  $27,710.  Other  important  flsh  taken 
were  black  bass,  bluefish,  butterftsh.  croaker, 
mullet  and  perch.  There  were  4803  independ- 
ent fishermen  engaged  in  the  flsheries  of  the 
State,  and  4878  wage-earning  fishermen  were 
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employed.   The  number  of  veuels  engaged  wu 

290,  valued  at  «220.944. 

Education.  The  lateit  flfpires  available  for 
public  instruction  in  the  State  are  those  for 
1909,  when  there  was  a  total  Khool  population 
of  71S,7]6.  Of  thia  number  483,915  were  white, 
and  231,801  colored.  The  total  enrollment  in 
all  schools  in  1007  was  497,716.  Of  this  num- 
ber 346,576  were  white  and  161,141  colored. 
The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  was 
10,660,  of  whom  7776  were  white  and  2775 
oolored.  The  average  salary  of  all  white  teach- 
ers per  month  was  $36.34  and  of  colored 
teachers  $24.32. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treas- 
urer for  the  biennial  period  of  1907-8  showed 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1908  of  $2,886,439 
and  disbursementei  of  $2,605,694.  The  largest 
receipts  are  from  taxes  on  insurance  companies, 
from  dividends  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
fnnn  the  railway  property  tax,  from  State 
prison  earnings  and  from  county  taxes.  The 
chief  disbursements  are  for  education,  for  the 
State  prison,  interest  on  debt,  and  for  pen- 
sions. 

CaABinxs  AND  CoBBEcnoNB.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in 
1909,  with  their  population  on  November  30, 
1909,  are  as  follows:  State  Hobpital  for  the  In- 
sane (white),  Raleigh,  663;  State  Hospital  for 
Insane  (white).  Morganton,  1166;  State  Hos- 
pital for  Insane  (colored),  Qoldsboro,  680; 
Dangerous  Insane  Department,  wards  for  both 
races  (penitentiary),  50;  School  for  the  Blind 
(white),  Raleigh,  172;  School  for  the  Colored 
Blind  and  Deaf,  Raleigh,  182;  School  for  Deaf 
(white),  Morganton.  239;  Soldiers*  Home  (Con- 
federate), 161;  Oxford  Orphanage  for  white 
children,  324;  Oxford  Orphanage  for  colored  chil- 
dren, 150;  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School 
(Reform  School),  Concord,  48;  North  Carolina 
Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  Montrose,  (opened  for 
six  months,  32  in  charge,  closed  for  extensive 
additions,  was  opened  for  patients  at  the  close 
of  the  year);  Epileptic  Colony,  State  Hospital, 
Raleigh,  was  completed  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
but  not  opened  for  patients;  State's  Prison, 
Raleigh,  prisoners  distributed  at  prison,  State 
Farm  and  railroad  camps,  710.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  county  camps  where  prisoners  are 
retained  to  work  the  highways  and  do  not  go 
to  the  State's  Prison,  the  counties  having 
entire  charge  of  them.  Tlie  two  orphanages 
at  Oxford  and  the  Training  School  are  not 
entirely  under  State  control.  They  receive 
a  large  part  of  the  support  from  the  State  and 
there  are  directors  representing  the  State  on 
the  board,  but  the  Masons  control  the  Oxford 
Orphanage  for  whites,  the  colored  Baptists  the 
colored  orphanage,  and  a  corporation  of  philan- 
thropic persons  the  Training  School. 

Politics  and  C!ovebnme.nt.  On  January  19, 
Lee  Slater  Overman  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  to  succeed  himself.  He  received  every 
Democratic  vote  in  both  Houses,  having  no  op- 
position in  liis  party.  Spence  B.  Adams,  the 
Republican  State  Chairman,  received  the  Re- 
publican vote.  Ab  a  result  of  t)ie  election  held 
on  May  26,  1908,  which  ratified  the  law  paased 
at  a  special  legislative  session  in  1908,  Pro- 
hibition went  into  effect  on  Jantuiry  1,  1909. 
The  legislature  passed  on  March  8  a  measure 
providing  for  strict  inspection  of  all  illumi- 
nating oils  offered  for  sale  in  the  .Stat«.  A 
child  labor  law  introduced  into  the  legislature 


was  killed  by  the  action  of  that  body  m 
March  6. 

Legislation.  Among  the  measures  enacts 
by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  not^i 
below:  Acts  were  passed  providing  for  tb« 
protection  of  forests,  permitting  the  cultin- 
tion  of  oysters,  and  r^ulating  the  aale  of  fool- 
stuffs  and  the  packing  and  selling  of  fish.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  appointment  of  in- 
spectors of  electric,  gas  and  water  metm. 
Beats  for  female  employees  were  pre9crilw<i 
Meunrea  were  passed  prohibiting  blackliDtinj: 
in  the  State.  It  is  forbidden  to  evade  the  ex 
emption  laws.  The  practice  of  optometni'  i* 
regulated  and  provision  is  made  for  the  frc< 
treatment  of  indigent  persons  having  dipbtberia. 

Officers  :  Governor,  W.  W.  Kitchin ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  C.  Newland;  Secret.m- 
of  State,  J.  B.  Grimes;  Treasurer,  B.  R.  Lacr': 
Auditor,  B.  F.  Dixon;  Attorney-General,  T.  W. 
Bickett;  Superintendent  of  Education,  J.  Y. 
Joyner;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  W.  A. 
Graham;  Commissioner  of  Insaranoe,  J.  R. 
Young;  Adjutant-General,  J.  F.  Annfleldr—all 
Democrats. 

JuuiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justiiv. 
Walter  Clark,  Dem.;  Justices,  George  H. 
Brown,  Dem.;  William  A.  Hoke,  Dem.;  Jamn 
S.  Manning,  Dem.;  P.  D.  Walker,  Dem.;  Clerk, 
Thomas  S.  Kenan,  Dem. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  compoge-l 
of  40  Democrats  and  10  Republieana  in  the 
Senate,  and  96  Democrats  and  24  Republieans 
in  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Cos- 
gress  of  the  article  United  States. 

NOBTH  DAKOTA.  One  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  area  \i 
70,837  square  miles.  The  population  in  IHift. 
according  to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  that 
year,  was  536,103. 

MiNEBAi,  Pboduction,  The  mineral  products 
of  the  State  are  not  important.  They  inclu.if 
clay  products,  coal,  natural  gas  and  stone.  Ut 
these  coal  is  the  most  important,  the  total  pro- 
duction in  1908  being  320,742  short  tons,  val- 
ued at  $522,116.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  190S  wsi^ 
$738,818,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  the 
product  in  1907  of  $875,180. 

AUHICULTUBE      AND      STOCK      RAISING.  Th- 

acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  principal: 
farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  in 
figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  were  as  follows:  Com,  lt.04.'>.0>Hi 
bushels,  valued  at  $3,325,000  from  1 95,(  i>  h  t 
acres;  spring  wheats  90,672.000  bushels,  valui^i 
at  $83,501,000  from  6,625,000  acres;  oats,  41',- 
600.000  bushels,  valued  at  $16,368,000  from 
1,550,000  acres;  barley,  20,727,000  bushels  val- 
ued at  $8,913,000  from  987.000  acres;  rv.-. 
478,000  bushels,  valued  at  $272,000  from  26.ii'>'< 
acres;  flaxseed,  14,229,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$22,340,000  from  1,530,000  acres;  pot;)t<vs, 
4,400,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,980,000  fn'tn 
40,000  acres;  hay.  266,000  tons,  valued  at  #1.- 
330,000  from  194,000  acres.  In  the  productii^n 
of  spring  wheat  North  Dakota  is  siirpa<«-^-I 
only  by  Minnesota.  The  crop  of  1909  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  1908,  which  wis 
<(8,428,000  bushels.  The  acreage  also  materij»l!-.- 
increased.  In  the  production  of  barlev  tlii* 
State  is  among  the  first.  The  crop  of 
was  sliglitly  larger  than  that  of  1B08.  wh\c\ 
was  18,330,000  bushels.    X«  the  produeUon 
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flaxseed  North  Dakota  by  far  BurpaEWed  any 
other  State.  The  crop  of  1909  was  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  1908,  which  was  13,770,000 
bushels.  The  area  ^voted  to  flax  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  lut  five  yeore.  The  num- 
ber of  farm  animals  in  the  State  on  January 
1,  1900,  wan  as  follows:  Horses,  712,000;  dairy 
cows,  247,000;  other  cattle,  616.000;  sheep, 
621,000;  swine,  206,000.  The  estimated  wool 
clipped  in  1909  was  3,260,400  pounds. 

Education.  The  enumeration  of  school  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty  years 
in  1909  was  149,000.  Of  this  number  135,000 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  92,000.  The  num- 
ber m  men  teachers  was  1166  and  of  women 
6198.  The  average  monthfy  salary  paid  to 
teachers  was  $49.76.  The  total  expenditures 
during  1909  for  educational  purposes,  includ- 
ing cost  of  common  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  was  $4,200,000.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State  are  prospering 
greatly,  and  the  graded  and  high  schools  are 
increasing  in  efficiency,  vocational  education 
being  given  a  permaneni  place  in  the  course 
of  study.  The  one  educational  interest  which 
fails  to  move  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  others 
is  the  rural  school,  and  tlie  efforts  of  the  school 
authorities  are  being  directed  to  improTe- 
ment.  During  1909  provision  baa  been  made 
for  increased  supervision,  and  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign was  made  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
the  rural  school.  The  introduction  of  elemen- 
tary agriculture  into  all  the  rural  schooU  took 
place  during  the  year. 

Finance.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1908  was  $582,905.  The  income  for 
the  fiscal  year  1909  was  $4,588,010.  while  the 
expenditures  were  $3,636,053,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $1,404,862. 
The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  generaJ  taxa- 
tion and  corporation  taxes,  and  the  chief  dis- 
bursements are  for  legislative  appropriation. 
State  institutions,  and  general  expenses  incident 
to  State  government.  The  bonded  debt  at  the 
end  of  the  flscal  year  was  $692,300. 

Chabities  and  COBBECTiONa.  The  charita- 
ble and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State 
include  the  insane  asylum  at  Jamestown,  peni- 
tentiary at  Bismarck,  School  for  the  Dieaf  at 
Devil's  lake,  Reform  School  at  Mandan,  In- 
stitution for  Feeble  Alinded  at  Grafton,  Sol- 
diers* Home  at  Lisbon,  the  Blind  Asylum  at 
Bathgate,  and  the  Industrial  School  at  Ellen- 
dale.  A  law  of  1907  provided  for  the  parole 
of  certain  classes  of  priBOners  under  suspended 
sentence. 

PoLrricB  AND  GtOVEBNMENT.  Senator  Martin 
N.  Johnson,  who  was  elected  Senator  as  a 
result  of  the  election  in  November,  1908,  died 
October  21,  1909.  Fountain  L.  Tliompson  was 
appointed  his  successor.  Several  important 
measures  were  passed  at  the  legislative  session 
of  1909,  and  these  are  noted  in  the  paragraph 
below.  On  March  1  the  Senate  passed  the 
House  resolution  granting  a  popular  vote  on 
.  the  constitutional  amendment  to  provide 
equal  suffrage.    See  Ei.ectobal  Befobu. 

Lboislation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  noted 
below:  Jui  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
isRunnee  <rf  bonds  and  warrants  to  secure  seed 
grain  for  needy  farmers.  A  public  tuberculosis 
sanatorium  was  established.  The  capital  of 
the  State  was  fixed  at  Biimarok.    The  safe 


of  cigarettes  to  minors  was  prohibited,  as  well 
as  the  solicitation  of  orders  for  intoxicating 
liquors  and  advertisements  of  liquors.  Meas- 
ures were  passed  providing  for  the  sanitation 
oi  hotels.  Provifdons  were  made  for  the  regu- 
lation of  child  labor.  A  pure  food  law  was 
enacted.  Cities  are  authorized  to  fix  the  rates 
for  gas  and  provide  for  a  non-partisan  judi- 
ciary and  for  a  legislative  reference  department. 

Officebb  :  Governor,  John  Burke ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, R.  S.  Lewis;  Secretary  of  State, 
Alfred  Blaisdell;  Treasurer,  G.  L.  Bickford; 
Auditor,  D.  K,  Brightbill;  Attorney-General, 
Andrew  Miller;  Superintendent  of  Education, 
W.  L.  Stockwell;  Adjutant-General,  A.  P. 
Peake;  Cmnmissioner  of  Agriculture,  W.  C. 
Oilbrath;  Commissioner  of  Insuruice,  E.  G. 
Cooper;  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  Alex. 
Macdonald — all  Republicans,  .except  Burke, 
Dem. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
David  E.  Morgan;  Justices,  Charles  J.  Fisk, 
B.  F.  Spalding,  John  Carmody,  S.  E.  Ellsworth; 
Clerk,  R.  D.  Hoskins — all  Republicans,  except 
Fisk  and  Cvmody. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed 
of  40  Republicans  and  7  Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  and  89  Republicans  and  6  Democrats 
in  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Oongresa 
of  the  article  United  States. 

NOBTHEBN  NIGERIA-  A  British  pro- 
tectorate in  Western  Africa.  Area,  256,400 
square  miles;  population,  estimated  (1007)  at 
7,164.761.  The  Futani,  the  Hausas,  and  other 
prominent  tribes  are  Mohammedans;  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  paganism  prevails. 
Slave  caravans  still  journey  to  Bornu,  Zola, 
and  Muri  from  German  Adamawa,  in  spite  of 
the  efl'orte  of  the  British  government  to  sup- 
press the  trade.  Mission  schools  only  are 
maintained.  The  chief  products  are  rubber, 
ground-nuts,  shea  butter,  ivory,  hides,  live-stock, 
palm-oil  and  palm-kernels.  Cotton  and  to- 
bacco are  grown.  Salt  and  soda  deposits  exist; 
tin,  iron,  and  silver  ore  are  mined.  The  im- 
portation of  spirits  is  prohibited.  The  trade 
is  mostly  by  caravans,  which  make  use  of 
Kano  as  an  emporium.  A  railway  runs  from 
Barijuko  to  Zungaru  (22  miles).  A  light 
railway  is  under  construction  from  Baro,  on 
the  Niger,  to  Kano  (400  miles).  This  line 
will  connect  with  the  Southern  Nigeria  Rail- 
way. There  are  2107  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  (1907-8),  £608,005 
and  £498,302,  respectively.  Imperial  grant- 
in-aid  (1907-8),  £290,000;  1009-10,  £273,000. 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  (1909),  Sir 
H.  Hesketh  Bell,  with  headquarters  at  Zungaru. 

HiSTOBY.  On  May  11  it  was  announced  that 
a  native  police  force,  while  making  its  way 
toward  Gussoro  under  British  officers,  fell  into 
an  ambush  and  eleven  of  the  men,  one  officer 
and  a  native  chief  were  killed.  A  rising  oc- 
curred at  Kuta  and  a  force  was  dispatclked 
to  the  point  on  May  9.  In  July  the  Myelem 
tribe  attacked  the  British  Assistant-Resident. 
The  work  on  the  Baro-Kano  railway,  though 
delayed  by  rains,  continued  actively,  and  early 
in  the  autumn  the  completion  of  the  145th  mile 
was  announced.  Native  labor  was  readily 
secured. 

XTOBTHHrSSTEBir  VNIVEBSTFT.  An 
institution  of  higher  learning  at  Evanston,  IlL. 
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founded  in  1851.    The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,   ~— 

College  of  Engineering,  School  of  Music,  Evana-  im7           iws  1»9 

ton  Academy,  and  the  School  of  Oratory  ue  at  Fish,  pounds. . .  .104,720,000   106,040.000   124,300  ^ 

Evaneton,  twelve  milen  from  Chicago.   The  Law  Steamed  medl- 

School  of  Pharmacy,  Dental  School,  and  School  ^}^\^^  «5ir    ^'ItI'SIs      ^'^'^t      ^SfS  """ 

of  Commerce  are  in  Chicago.    The  attendance  "^g"'  ««• 

in  1909  was  4808  and  the  faculty  numbered   — ~  

384.    There  were  127,905  volumes  in  the  li-  The  Finmark  fishery  had,  in   l!»On.  one  oi 

brarv.    The  College  of  Engineering  was  estab-  seasons  on  record,  the  aggrpfrate  catch 

lishe'd  in  1907  and  the  School  of  Commerce  in  cod  amounting  to  114,400.000  pounds.  Tn;* 

1908.    New  buildings  for  the  Engineering  De-  canning  of  sardines  is   a  rapidly  increasing 

partment  and  a  new  gymnasium  were  com-  industry  on  the  western  coast.   There  are  n«w 

pleted  during  the  year.   The  protective  funds  *'»out  forty  factories,  employing  several  thon- 

of  the  University  amounted  in    1909  to  $3,-  women  and  children,  and  tuntii:;; 

013,«16  and  the  total  income  was  $1,070,052.  during  a  good  season  50.000.000  tins  ..f 

The  receipts  from  benefactions  during  the  year  '''o™  20  to  44  fish  each.    In  1906,  14.150  per- 

amounted  to  $403,101.   The  president  is  Abram  "^^^  engaged  in  herring  fisheries,  and  460* 

Winegardner  Harris.  in  mackerel  fishery. 

_               ...  The  total  area  under  cultivation  is  estimated 

HOBTON.  CKAKJS  LtotuB).    An  American  at  3724   square   miles;   under  formats.  2«.23n 

journalist  and  author,  who  died  December  15.  square  miles.    (See  Fobbstbt.)    For  its  cereaJ* 

Vm.    He  was  born  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  in  l/orway  is  mainly  dependent  on  imports,  and 

1837  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  In  1869.  home  production  is  declining.   In  1907  the  tot*! 


ment  of  the  New  York  National  Guard.    He  stock  December  3,  1900.  was  as  follows-  Hor;^ 

throughout  the  war  and  was  mustered  172,999;  cattle,  950,201;  sheep,  998,819:  coats, 

out  in  1866  as  colonel  of  the  Seventy-eighth  214,594;  swine,   165.348;  reindeer,  108,784. 

Regiment  of  the  United  States  colored  troops.  The  various  mining  establishments  (about  .5<n 

He  acted  for  e  year  as  manager  of  a  cotton  gave  employment   in    lfl06   to   5347  person*, 

plantation   m    Southern   Louisiana,    but   was  against  4500  in  1905.    The  total  value  of  min- 

forced  by  ill  health  to  turn  to  literary  pur-  eral  products  in  1906  was  9.848.000  kroner-  *.f 

suits.    From  1868  to  1878  he  edited  the  Chria-  wnelting   products,   2.862  000   kroner  Silver 

Uan    Union,   and   was    subsequently   connectpd  (485,000  kroner  in   1906).  copper  ore    (2  314- 

editonally  with   the   Domefiiic   Monthly.  Our  000),  pyrites  (5,171,000) ,  iron  ore  (1043  00«it' 

tonttnent  and  Outing.    His  published  works  in-  feldspar   (380.000),  and  apatite  (174  000)  ai^ 

elude  CoMOCTBff  in  WanucArfa  (with  John  Habber-  the  chief  mineral  products.    Of  the  smeltiiie 

^'l.-^  flOfidftoo*  of  Florida   (3d  ed..  products  in  1906  silver  was  valued  at  5000iv» 

1892);    Pohti^al   Amerieantsms    (1890);   and  kroner,  copper  at  2  182  000 

Jack  Benson's  Log  (1895).  FoBEloN  COMMEBCE.     The  total  imports  of 

NOBWAT.    A  constitutional  monarchy  of  1008  amounted  to  376,129,000  kroner  (1  kmn^ 

northern  Europe;  capital,  ChristianU  T   ,               against  385,707.800  in  1907:  tltc 

Abea  AWD  PoPiXATiON.  The  monarchy  covers  ^=^fL'«K^'■'^^n7^*^^?"'°^  ■'''T^'"^  "^'"^^ 
an  area  of  124,122  square  miles.  The  popula-  f*^-*''""'"™  The  prmcipaJ  imports  for 
tion  in  1900  was  2,240.032.  and  was  estimated  *  consumption  and  exports  of  domeatic  prod- 
December  31.   1907,  at  2.330,3(14.     The   total  (1908)  as  follows: 

emigration  in  1907  was  22,13!);  in  1908,  8497;   .  

and  during  the  first  six  months  of  1909  was 

estimated  at  19.767 — more  than  twice  the  num-  Imports  Kroner 

ber  for  the  entire  preceding  year.    There  were,  S*"^?'*    «7S<wr"« 

in  1907,  13.953  marriages,  60.722  births,  and  Pnai    3K2M.n>  , 

32.T89  deaths.    Cliristiania  had.  in  1900.  227,-  Oil«  .  "i:" ! ! ! ! ! !  j ; 

626   inhabitants;    Bergen.   72,251    (80,000   in  Colonfal  products".'.'.'."."!!!!;!!!;;;"'"'  2fi'3o«'i->. 

1905) ;  Trondhiem,  38.180;   Stavanaer,   30  613    Mineral  products      24;70o;.i.w. 

EDUCATION,  'primary   educatio^^Ts '  c^mpii:  Mel^L'^.'^^Jr!"^^.  .'.'.'.•.' '.' fHr;:;; 

sory.    In  1905  the  pupils  in  public  elementary  Animal  products   ;,"  isaooV— 

schools  numbered  358,.')39;  those  in  secomlarv  niw  a?™    IS-fton:*.™ 

schools,    10.227;    in   commercial    and   private  U.OOO.011. 

schools,   4.522;    in   normal    ac)iools,    9.^5.     The  Exports  KrunT 

University  of  Christiania  had.  in   1907.  I.'iil7  Animals  and  animal  products   T"  son 

students.     The  national  church  and  the  onlv  ^fmber"    45:3o-m>- 

one  endowed  by  the  state  is  the  Kvanfreiica'i  Mincmis  "!::::::;;:;;:::::::::;:::;■;;■ ;  l^o^lo 

Lutheran,  with    a    clergy    nominated  bv  the  Paper  and  prndnots  thpreor  !'!  is\-Mi.:.i 

King.     All  religions    (eicept  Jesuitism)    are  nni*""  """^  i*"""!*''-    9!5.>«  .>u 

toieratea.  Cereals   ,   3  4cio.im 

iNDrsTRiER.    The  fisheries  constitute  one  of  Motals    s'lnn  .v. . 

the  most    important  of    Norway's   industries.  7ws*'lnd  Voioi;; 
Some  8.1,000  men  with  19.000  craft  of  various 

kinds   »nd    dimensions,    a,re   annual Iv    enf.niped  '  '  — 

tJlr  ^'fr^'Tfl'^""^-""          fi^lr''"'''^-    7''«  vegetable  oils  the  imports  in  190S  wer» 

rpflul  R  of  the  cod  fiflhenes  of  all  Norway  diir-  10,211.020  kilos,  against  fl.122.870  kilos  in  1907. 

inK  the  ia.st  three  fishing  years,  ending  the  Imports  of  flour  in   1908  amounted  to  56  2.11 

la  ter  part  of  June  m  each  year,   were  as  lonpt..ii..;  of  meal  (chiefly  rve)  to  29.535  t.ms 

louows:  Imports  of  bread-stuffs  and  packing^honse  pnM- 
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ucts  from  Argentina  are  increasing  on  account 
of  the  direct  steamship  serviee  now  established 
between  the  two  conntriea.  Oermany  furnished 
(1908)  imports  to  the  value  of  111,583,000 
kroner,  and  received  exports  to  the  value  of  37>- 
482,000  kroner;  Great  Britain,  94,400,000  and 
91,730,000;  Sweden,  41,468,000  and  12,361,000; 
Denmark,  27,324,000  and  9,606,000;  Russia  and 
Finland,  26,914,000  and  6.868,000;  United 
States,  18,104,000  and  6,162.000;  Netherlands, 
16,690,000  and  21,477,000. 

CoMuuNiCATiONS.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
ways at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1908  was 
1006  miles,  of  which  1364  miles  were  owned 
hy  the  state.  The  state  linea  had  a  capital  of 
190,700,000  kroner,  and  a  gross  income  of  16,- 
815,312,  the  net  earnings  being  about '  2)  per 
cent,  on  the  capital;  total  expenditure,  11,871,- 
741  kroner ;  goods  carried,  3,908,363  metric 
tons;  passengers,  9,606,102.  Private  compa- 
nies owned  2S1  miles;  capital  invested,  7,205,000 
kroner;  total  receipts,  3,230,747;  expenditures, 
2,295,057;  goods  carried,  1,100,858  metric  tons; 
passengers,  1,402,237.  Loss  of  life  in  collisions 
on  all  lines,  18.  Great  strides  are  being  made 
in  railway  extension  throughout  the  country. 
In  1909  King  Haakon  opened  the  Bjinkanbane, 
a  short  line  intended  mainly  as  a  commercial 
outlet  for  the  factory  town  of  'Notodden.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  the  sliort  remaining 
piece  of  the  Bergen  and  Christiania  line  (from 
Gulsvik  to  Roa)  was  expected  to  be  open  to 
traffic.  The  Dovrebane,  another  important  line, 
crossing  the  Dovrefjeld  and  joining  the  Gud- 
brandsdal  line  (which  at  present  goes  only  to 
Otta),  is  shortly  to  be  h^un.  When  this  link 
between  the  Gudgrandsal  line  and  the  already 
existing  line  to  Stren  is  complete,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  traffic  will  be  diverted  from  the 
old  line  via  the  Osterdal.  The  new  line  is  of 
the  usual  Continental  width,  while  the  old  is 
narrow-gauge.  The  total  length  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines  and  wires  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1908  was  12,120  miles  of  line, 
77,049  of  wires.  State  telegraph  offices  (1907), 
009;  number  of  paid  messages,  2,724,008.  Re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  1007-8,  4,543,486  and 
3,196,127  kroner  reajtectively.  The  total  mer- 
cantile marine  comprised,  on  January  1,  1908, 
6773  sailing  vessels,  of  750,765  tons;  steam, 
2089,  819.436  tons:  total,  7862  vessels,  1,570,- 
201  tons. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  krone, 
worth  26.8  cents.  The  revenue  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1007,  was  114,200,000  kroner; 
expenditure,  108,708,000.  In  accordance  with . 
Act  of  Constitution,  Jime  8,  1007,  the  budget 
term  is  filtered  from  April  l-:^rch  31,  to 
.Tuly  1-June  30;  the  transitional  budget  1008-0 
had  to  be  granted  for  fifteen  months.  For 
1907-8  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure 
balanced  at  114,936,824  kroner;  for  1008-9,  at 
135.625.000.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue 
for  1908-9  were  estimated  as  follows:  Customs, 
51,700,000  kroner;  railways,  22,244,000;  post^ 
office.  9,300,000;  income  tax,  6,5.')0,000;  tele- 
graphs, 5,906,000;  excise  on  spirits,  5,750.000, 
on  malt,  3,100,000;  state  property,  5.568,000; 
stamps,  1,838,000;  judicial  fees.  1^75.000;  suc- 
cession tax,  1.150,000;  mines,  738.100;  railway 
loan.  7,735,000.  The  principal  estimated  ex- 
penditures were;  State  railww-ys  (traffic),  19,- 
f;34,0()0;  army,  17,098.000;  poat-office,  telegraph, 
etc.,  15.7fil.o60;  church  and  education.  14,696,- 
000;  interest  on  debt,  14,686,000,  amortisation 


of  debt,  5,480,000 ;  justice,  10,399,000 ;  navy, 
6,467,000;  finance  and  customs,  5,972,000;  roads, 
canals,  ports,  etc.,  5,649,000;  interior,  4,944,000; 
ministries,  2,147,000;  foreign  affiairs,  1,112,000; 
civil  list,  947,000;  mines,  813.000;  StorUiing, 
620,000.  The  national  debt  on  March  31,  1908, 
stood  at  328,401,346  kroner. 

The  "Norges  Bank"  at  the  end  of  1907 
showed  assets,  110,541,020  kroner;  liabilities, 
87,963,861.  The  "Kongerige  Norges  Hypothek- 
bank "  had  a  capital  of  20,000,000  kroner,  a 
reserve  fund  of  1,000,000,  and  a  delcredere  fund 
of  220,000;  the  total  bonds  issued  amounted  to 
169,086,680,  and  the  loans  on  mortgage  to  164, 
682,118.  In  addition  to  these  two  State  banks 
there  were  at  the  end  of  1907  92  private  joint- 
stock  banks  reported,  with  a  collective  sub- 
scribed capital  of  90,261,067  kroner  and  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  41,008,160 ;  reserve  funds,  25,- 
084,251;  deposits  and  withdrawals  during  the 
year,  934,097,708  and  809,842,811  respectively; 
deposits  at  end  of  year,  372,702,422.  The  sav- 
ings banks,  chartered  by  royal  permission  and 
controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  numbered 
at  the  end  of  1907  460;  depositors,  868,616 
total  deposits,  430,128,724  kroner. 

Navy.  The  effective  navy  in  1909  included 
4  armored  coast-defense  vessels,  aggregating  14, 
720  tons;  2  protected  small  cruisers,  3500  tons 
4  gunboats;  one  destroyer;  36  torpedo  boats, 
There  were  also  several  transports,  scboolahips 
and  obsolete  gunboats.  Two  torpedo-boat  de 
stroyers  and  one  submarine  were  building.  The 
personnel  is  2674  officers  and  men. 

ABur.  The  army  is  a  national  militia  in 
which  service  is  obligatory,  certain  fixed  periods 
of  service  being  demanded  of  each  citizen.  A 
reorganization  of  the  army  voted  by  the  Chamber 
in  1000  provided  for  two  laws,  a  regular  or 
active  army  "  linie "  and  a  militia  or  "  land- 
vaern."  The  former  was  divided  into  5  brig- 
ades, each  with  the  three  arms,  unattached 
companies,  and  fortress  artillery.  It  included 
16  regiments  of  infantry,  3  regiments  of  light 
calvary,  3  regiments  of  field  artillery  (27  bat- 
teries each  with  4  rapid  fire  guns),  6  4-giui 
batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  1  re^ment  of 
heavy  artillery  (8  batteries),  6  companies  of 
tele^aphers,  6  companies  of  sappers  and  miners, 
3  twttaliona  (14  companies)  of  engineers;  6 
companies  of  sanitary  troops,  6  companies  of 
train,  and  14  machine  gun  detachments.  There 
is  a  military  school  and  a  war  college  in  ad- 
dition to  schools  for  non-commissioned  officers 
for  the  various  brigades  and  separate  arms. 
The  organization  is  a  skeleton  one,  which  in 
time  of  war  can  be  readily  expanded,  the  regu- 
lar army  under  such  conditions  lhaving  an 
effective  total  of  86,000  men,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  "  landvaern "  to  bring  the  total  up 
to  110,000  men.  The  actual  establishment  is 
maintained  with  a  strength  of  about  1700  of- 
fipera,  2700  non-c<»nmiBsioned  officers  and  18,- 
000  men. 

GovKBNMENT.  Norway  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  royal  succession  being  in  direct 
male  line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  The 
King  is  the  executive,  acting  through  a  council 
of  state,  consisting  of  a  minister  and  at  least 
seven  councillors.  The  legislative  power  la 
vested  in  the  representative  Storthing,  assem- 
bling annually  and  divided  into  two  houses, 
the  Lagthing,  comprising  one-fourth  of  the 
memherH;  and  the  Odelathing,  three- fourths. 
Women  were  granted  the  franchise  in  1907.  Tho 
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present  King,  Haakon  VII.,  was  Prince  Carl  of 
Denmark,  born  August  3,  1872,  and  elected  King 

of  Norway  November  18,  1005,  by  the  Storthing, 
His  marriage  to  Frinceas  Maud,  third  daughter 
of  Edward  VII,,  of  England,  took  plaee  July 
22,  1896.  The  Crown  Prince,  Olav,  was  bom 
July  2,  1903.  The  Council  (1900)  was  com- 
posed as  follows:  President  of  the  Council, 
Minister  of  State,  and  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Customs,  Gunnar  Knudsen;  Foreign  Affairs,  W. 
ChriBtophersen ;  Commerce,  Navigation  and  In- 
dustry, Lars  Abrahamsen;  Army  and  Marine, 
Colonel  A.  O.  Spoerak;  Justice  and  Police,  J. 
Cftstberg;  Agriculture,  L.  K.  Foosnaes;  Public 
Works,  N.  C.  Ihlen;  Worship  and  Public  In- 
struction, K.  J.  Hougen;  Secretary  of  State, 
N.  O.  Hesaelberg. 

HiSToar 

Pabuaicsnt.  The  work  of  reorganizing  the 
army,  wliich  was  before  the  Storthing  in  1908, 
was  cranpleted  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1900. 
Its  chief  aim  was  to  insure  prompt  mobiliza- 
tion by  changing  the  distribution  of  the  con- 
scription district  and  to  organize  the  infanty 
battalions  into  regiments.  The  results  were  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Minister  of  Defense,  M.  Lov- 
zov,  who,  on  the  Storthing's  completion  of  its 
work,  resigned  his  post  to  take  charge  of  the 
cavalry  and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Spoerck. 
(See  preceding  paragraph).  The  session  of  the 
Storthing  was  unusually  long;  extending  into 
Septemb^.  Among  the  measures  passed,  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  defense  plan  above  mentioned, 
were  a  modification  of  the  election  laws,  fixing 
October  as  the  month  for  holding  elections,  and 
imposing  more  stringent  conditions  on  the  per- 
mission to  vote  by  writing  in  case  of  sickness 
or  other  cause  necessitating  absence  from  the 
polls;  and  a  divorce  law  permitting  the  disso- 
lution of  marriage  upon  the  demand  of  both 
husband  and  wife  after  a  civil  authority  has 
attempted  to  mediate  and  permitting  under 
certain  conditions  the  dissolution  upon  the  de- 
mand of  either  the  husband  or  the  wife.  Other 
measures  in  which  progress  was  made  were  the 
bills  for  the  regulation  of  the  concession  of 
waterfalls  and  mines,  the  amendment  of  the 
industrial  inspection  law,  and  insurance  against 
sickness.  The  first  of  these  limited  the  con- 
cession of  water  power  and  mines,  to  foreigners, 
providing  that  they  should  revert  to  the  State 
after  periods  ranging  from  60  to  80  years,  and 
that  so  far  as  possible  Norwegian  labor  should 
be  employed.  The  amendment  of  the  industrial 
inspection  law  aimed  to  extend  its  application 
to  the  small  shops  and  to  provide  for  a  woman 
Inspector.  The  project  for  insurance  against 
sickness  applied  only  to  temporary  sickness, 
the  maximum  being  26  weeks,  after  which  in- 
validism insurance  would  be  necessary,  though 
no  measure  of  that  nature  was  yet  formulated. 
It  is  to  be  obligatory  on  all  employees,  and 
the  cost  is  to  l>e  borne  by  the  employees,  the 
employers,  and  the  state. 

Political  Pasties.  It  was  still  too  early 
to  detmnine  the  effect  of  woman  suffrage,  in- 
troduced in  1907,  on  political  parties,  though 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Conservatives, 
(Right)  and  Socialists  would  be  the  gainers. 
The  Conservatives  held  their  congress  at  tlie 
beginning  of  May  and  adopted  their  programme. 
There  was  a  division  on  the  Landamaal  and 
liquor  questions  and  a  majority  representing  the 
Conservatives  in  the  western  departments  se- 


ceded. The  Liberal  Left's  prognunme  u  set 
forth  at  its  meeting  in  March  differed  little  from 
that  of  the  Conservatives  and  the  two  parties 
were  united  in  the  electoral  campaign.  The 
"  consolidated  "  Left,  the  government  party,  held 
its  congress  at  the  end  of  June,  but  made  little 
change  in  its  programme.  The  Socialist  pro- 
gramme, announcM  at  their  meeting  during 
Easter,  forbade  any  codperation  with  other 
parties.  Among  its  features  were:  T'niTeraal 
woman  suffrage}  the  referendum;  substitution 
of  taxes  on  fortunes,  incomes  and  inheritances 
for  indirect  taxes;  the  eight-hour  day;  old  age 
pensions;  state  assnmption  of  the  cost  of  caring 
for  the  sick;  and  complete  disarmament.  The 
government  was  defeated  in  the  general  elec- 
tions of  October.  The  results  were:  Conserva- 
tives (Right)  and  Liberal  Left,  63;  Government 
Left,  47;  Socialists,  11;  Independents,  2.  In 
the  previous  Storthing  the  respective  strength 
was:  Qoremment  Left,  59;  Conservatives  and 
Liberal  Left,  64;  Socialists,  10. 

FOBEION  Rblatioks.  An  agreement  was 
signed  with  France  whereby  the  latter  seenred 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imports  on  French 
wines  into  Norway  and  the  fixing  of  tlie  existing 
duty  on  French  spirits  as  the  maximum,  and 
Norway  secured  in  return  the  admission  of 
Norwegian  loans  into  the  French  tourw.  For 
the  Hague  decision  in  the  frontier  dispute  with 
Sweden,  see  Sweden,  paragraphs  on  Bittorg.  A 
European  Conference  was  proposed  to  consider 
the  status  of  Bpitzbergen,  but  was  postponed. 
A  meeting  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  ^ng  of 
Norway  occurred  at  Bergen  on  July  20.  See 

also  ABBITBATION,  iNTESNATIOnAL. 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  A  maritime  province  of 
Canada,  Ar«i,  21,248  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, in  1907,  467,574.  Capital,  Halifax,  with 
40,832  inhabitants  in  1901  and  about  50,000 
in  1009.  The  executive  authority  rests  with  a 
lieutenant-governor,  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  and  acting  through  a  re- 
sponsible Executive  Council.  The  l^slature 
consists  of  two  houses,  the  Legislative  Council 
(21  appointed  members)  and  the  House  of  As- 
sembly (38  elected  monbers) .  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  1909  was  Duncan  Cameron  Fraser 
(appointed  March,  1906).  The  Provincial  Sec- 
retary (Premier)  in  1909  was  George  W. 
Murray.  For  statistics  and  other  details,  see 
Canada, 

NUTBinOlI'.    See  Food  and  NuTBrmut. 

NTASSALAND  PBOTECTOBATE.  A  de- 
pendency of  Great  Britain,  lying  round  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  including  all  British 
NyasBaland  as  well  as  the  Shir6  Highlands  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Shir6  River  l^in.  Area, 
48,608  square  miles.  Population  (estimated 
1908),  687  Europeans;  516  Asiatics;  and  about 
947,168  natives,  nearly  all  Mohammedans.  Blan- 
tyre,  with  about  200  Europeans  and  6000  na- 
tives, is  the  chief  town,  Zomba  the  government 
headquarters.  Trade  is  mostly  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. Imports  and  exports  (exclusive  of  transit) 
in  1907-8  were  valued  at  £109,541  and  £68,- 
604  respectively;  1908-9  £140,910,  and  £122,644. 
Coffee  (£16,253  in  1907-8),  cotton  (£13,999 
in  1907-8),  tobacco,  strophanthus,  beeswax, 
rubber,  chillies  and  ground-nuts  are  the  chief 
articles  of  production  and  export.  Steamers 
ply  the  lake  and  the  rivers.  A  railway  (IIS 
miles)  connects  Port  Herald  with  Btantyre, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  Lalce  Nyassa 
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via  Zomba.  Telegraph  lines  connect  with  the 
Cape,  Cliinde,  Quilimane,  and  Ujiji.  There  are 
24  post-offices.  A  hut  tax  is  levied  on  the 
natives,  which,  with  customs,  tolls,  licenses,  etc., 
yielded  (1906-7)  £35,619;  (1907-8)  £36,605. 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  (1909),  Sir 
Alfred  Sharpe. 

OATS.  The  growth  of  the  oats  crop  in  1909, 
while  at  first  not  so  promising,  was  in  general 
very  satisfactory  and  resulted  in  a  record  pro* 
duction.  In  the  spring,  floods,  dry  weather,  and 
windstonDS  injured  the  crop  to  some  extent 
locally,  but  the  areas  affected  were  not  large 
enough  to  influence  the  total  production  rery 
matei^ally.  The  acreage  was  somewhat  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  poor  fields  of  winter 
wheat  in  certain  localities  which  were  plowed 
up  and  used  for  oats.  As  a  rule  other  oat- 
producing  countries  of  the  world  also  secured 
satisfactory  yields.  The  Russian  Empire,  which 
frequently  produces  more  oats  than  the  United 
States  and  did  lead  in  the  world's  production 
in  1908,  is  estimated  to  have  produced  in  1909 
a  crop  about  equal  in  quantity  to  our  own. 

The  oat  crop  of  1909  is  the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  to  exceed  the  bil- 
lion bushel  mark.  As  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  total  production  for 
1909  was  1,007,353,000  bushels  and  the 
acreage  33,204,000  acres,  which  is  also  a  record 
figure.  The  price  of  oats  November  1,  1909,  was 
41  cents  which,  with  the  exception  of  1907  and 
1908,  is  the  highest  price  for  any  year  since 
1890.  The  total  value  of  this  large  crop  at  the 
high  price  is  $408,174,000,  a  sum  which  has 
never  before  been  reached.  As  compared  with 
the  6-year  average  this  amount  is  greater  by 
about  80  per  cent.  The  total  production  is 
nearly  16  per  cenit.  greater  than  the  5-year 
average..  Only  eleven  States  produced  less  than 
one  million  bushels.  The  acreage,  yield  and 
value  of  the  cron  in  the  principal  oat-growing 
States  of  the  Union  in  1909,  as  reported  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 


Farm  value 
Dec.  1,  '08 
Dollars 


States  Acreage  Production 

Acres  Bushels 

Illinois   4,346,000  169,064.000  60.444,000 

Iowa   4.300.000  116, 100,000  40,635.000 

Minnesota   2.736.000  90,288,000  31,601.000 

Wisconsin   2.280,000  79,800,000  81,122,000 

Nebraska   2,473,000  fil.825,000  21,639,000 

Ohio   1,730,000  66,226.000  23,052,000 

Indiana   1,820.000  66,610.000  21,649,000 

North  Dakota.. 1,650,000  49.600,000  16,368,000 

South  Dakota. .1,450.000  43,500,000  14.790,000 

Mlchigran   1,430,000  43,310.000  17,767,000 

New   York  1.326.000  37,366.000  38.309.000 

Kansas                  964.000  27,186,000  11.690,000 

Pennsylvania. .    99S,OUi>  25  948,000  12,974.000 

Missouri                 690.000  18.630,000  8,011,000 

Oklahoma               650.000  16,960.000  7,387,000 

Montana               300,000  16.890,000  6.464,000 

Texas                   616.000  11.500,000  7.130.000 

Oregon                  288,000  10,886,000  6,661,000 


All  other  States  produced  less  than  10  mil- 
lion bushels.  In  average  yield  per  acre  the 
leading  States  ranked  as  follows:  Montana 
91.3  bushels,  WashinKton  49  bushels,  Utah  46.1 
bushels,  Idaho  44.5  bushels,  and  New  Mexico 
and  Nevada  40  bushels.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  for  the  entire  country  was  30.3  bushels, 
which  has  often  been  exceeded. 

The  oats  crop  of  the  world  for  this  year 
is  estimated  by  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of 


Agriculture  at  4,417,524,000  bushels,  or  an  in- 
crease of  857.000,000  bushels  over  last  year. 
Germany's  yield  is  estimated  at  590,000.000 
bushels,  the  French  yield  at  329,243,000  bushels, 
and  Canada's  production  at  269,944,000  bushels. 
In  many  European  countries  the  average  yield 
per  acre  is  much  higher  than  in  the  United 
States.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  this  differ- 
ence often  amounts  to  20  bushels. 

OBEBLIN  COIiLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  founded  in 
1833.  The  attendance  during  the  year  1909  was 
2040  students,  with  133  members,  in  the  faculty. 
There  were  received  in  gifts  and  endowments 
during  the  year  $125,000.  The  books  in  the 
library  number  125,000.  The  endowment  of  the 
college  is  about  $1,725,000  and  the  total  assets, 
including  endowments,  buildings  and  grounds, 
is  $3,540,000.  The  president  is  Henry  Churchill 
King. 

OBESITT.  Electbical  Treatubnt  or.  The 
difficulty  under  which  most  obese  persons  labor, 
that  of  taking  enough  muscular  exercise  in 
order  to  increase  their  organic  eliminatitm,  has 
been  met  by  the  French  physician  named  Ber- 
gonie,  who  obtains  artificially  intense  muscular 
activity  by  causing  an  electrical  current  of  8 
to  12  volts  and  of  an  intensity  of  50  milli- 
amperes,  to  pass  through  the  body  of  the  pa- 
tient at  the  rate  of  40  to  100  per  second.  The 
patient  reclines  between  two  large  electrodes, 
covering  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  body.  The  passing  of 
the  current  is  absolutely  painless,  yet  under  its 
influence  the  large  muscular  masses  of  the 
thighs,  calves,  buttock,  back  and  shoulders  are 
caused  to  contract  with  sufficient  energy  to  ele- 
vate tlie  body  even  when  weighed  down  by  88 
pounds  or  more.  According  to  Dr.  Bergonie, 
this  treatment  causes  rapid  diminution  of  the 
fat,  and  increases  the  strength  and  resistance 
to  fatigue,  if  the  patient  will  maintain  his  diet 
at  a  ratio  inferior  to  that  which  corresponds  to 
his  muscular  outlay. 

OCEANIA,  Fbench  Estabushhents  zn. 
A  number  of  separate  islands  and  groups  of 
islands  in  the  Eastern  Paoifle,  united  to  form  a 
homogeneous  French  colony.  The  establishments 
consist  of  the  Society  Islands  (the  most  impor- 
tant, Tahiti  and  Moorea),  the  Marquezas  Is- 
lands, the  Tuamotu  group,  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  the  Gambler,  Tubuai,  and  Rapa  Islands. 
Total  area,  1183  square  miles;  population  (1906) 
mostly  Polynesians,  30,563.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  islands  is  Tahiti,  whose  chief  town 
is  Papeete  {population  3617,  of  whom  1909  are 
Frendi).  liiere  are  6  primary  schools,  each 
with  about  100  pupils,  in  the  various  islands, 
besides  mission  schools,  and  &  higher  primary 
and  a  normal  school  at  Papeete.  The  prepar- 
ation of  copra,  rum,  and  sugar  constitutes  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  people.  Fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  grown;  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
coffee,  and  tobacco  has  fallen  off,  until  the  out- 
put has  become  a  negligible  quantity.  The  pearl 
fisheries  are  valuable.  A  French  company  capi- 
talized at  6,000,000  francs  has  begun  operations 
for  the  development  of  the  phosphate  mines  on 
the  island  of  Makatea.  In  1907  the  imports 
(textiles,  778,849  francs;  wheat-flour,  354,255; 
metal  work,  204.699)  amounted  to  3.331,810 
francs  (-United  States,  1,627,640;  New  Zealand, 
802,678;  France,  404,240);  exports  (copra,  1,- 
388.966   francs;   mother-of-pearl,   828,015;  va- 
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nilla,  706.42S),  3,630,954  (United  States,  1,794,- 
496;  Great  Britain,  537,413;  France,  457,416). 
The  islands  have  steamHbip  connectios  with  Son 
Francisco,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  There 
are  ten  post-offices.  In  1B07,  33  vessels  of  69,- 
616  tons  entered,  and  32  of  69,591  cleared. 
For  all  the  islands  the  local  budgets  balanced 

(1908)  at  1,322,010  francs;  French  subventions 

(1909)  ,  204,000  francs.  The  oolony  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor,  with  a  privy  council  and 
a  council  of  administration. 

OHIO.  One  of  the  North  Central  States  of 
the  United  States.  Its  area  is  41,040  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1909,  according  to  a 
Federal  estioate  made  in  that  year,  was  4,604^ 
240. 

Mineral  Pbodcctioit.  The  mineral  products 
of  Ohio  are  second  only  to  Pennsylvania  in 
quantity  and  value  of  production.  The  coal 
produced  in  1908  amounted  to  26,270.639  short 
tons,  with  a  spot  value  of  $27,897,704.  This  is 
a  falling  off  from  the  production  of  1007.  which 
was  32,142.419  short  tons,  valued  at  $35,324,- 
746.  The  coal  marlcet  of  1908  was  affected  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  year  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  manniaeturers  as  to  conditions  follow- 
ing the  panic.  The  labor  supply  was  ample,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
decreased  tonnage,  there  was  an  increase  of 
nearly  600  men  employed  during  the  year, 
Tiiese  numbered  47,407.  There  were  suspen- 
sions of  operations  in  a  numlwr  of  the  mines 
during  the  spring  on  account  of  a  contention 
as  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  operators  and  the  miners  should  ex- 
tend, tlie  operators  eontending  for  two  years, 
while  the  nuners  desired  the  agreement  for  only 
one  year.  The  scale  was  finally  signed  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  Ohio  leads  all  the  other 
coal  producing  States  in  tbe  penxntage  of  total 
product  tliat  is  mined  by  the  use  of  machines. 
In  1908  there  were  1343  machines  in  use.  There 
were  Icilled  in  tbe  mines  of  the  State  during  the 
year  113  men,  while  698  were  injured.  Ohio  is 
second  only  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  production 
of  pig  iron.  The  amount  produced  in  1908,  2,- 
861,326  long  tons,  was,  however,  a  great  reduc- 
tion from  the  amount  produced  in  1907,  which 
was  6,250,687  !!ong  tons.  There  were  73  blast 
furnaces  in  tbe  State  on  January  1,  1909,  of 
which  35  were  in  blast  and  34  were  out.  There 
were  manufactured  in  1908,  159,578  tons  of 
colce,  which  was  a  marlced  decrease  from  the 
product  of  1907,  270,637  short  tons.  Ohio 
ranlcB  first  among  the  States  in  the  value  of 
its  clay  products.  These  In  1908.  were  valued 
at  $26,622,400,  as  compared  with  a  value  for 
the  product  of  1907  of  $30,340,830.  In  thepro- 
duction  of  petroleum,  Ohio  ranks  fifth.  There 
were  produced  in  tbe  State  in  1908,  10,858.797 
barrels,  as  compared  with  a  product  of  12,207,- 
448  barrels  in  1907.  The  value  of  the  product 
in  1908  was  $14,178,502,  while  that  of  1907  was 
valued  at  $14,769,888.  In  the  production  of 
salt,  Ohio  ranks  third,  being  surpassed  only  by 
New  York  and  Michigan.  In  1008  there  were 
produced  3,427,478  barrels,  valued  at  $864,710. 
In  1907  the  production  was  3,851,243  barrels, 
valued  at  $979,078.  In  the  production  of  Port- 
land cement,  Ohio  is  also  among  the  leading 
States.  There  were  produced  in  1908,  1,521,- 
764  barrels,  valued  at  $1,305,210,  as  compared 
with  a  production  in  1907  of  1,151,176,  valued 
at  $1,377,155.  Other  important  mineral  prod- 
ucts are  grindstones,  coal  products,  building 


stone,  sand  and  gravel,  oilstones  and  whetstones, 
iron  ores,  pyrites,  gypsum,  natural  cement  and 
metallic  paints.  The  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  in  the  year  1008  was  $134.- 
499,335,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  the  prod- 
uct in  1807  of  $207,657,339. 

Tbe  controlling  influence  in  tbe  production  of 
coal  in  Ohio  in  lOOfl^  was  the  competition  of  the 
West  Virginia  coals  with  the  domestic  product. 

Aqkict'i.ti're  attd  Stock  Ramizvg.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows :  Corn,  153,062,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $85,715,000  from  3,875,000  acres; 
winter  wheat,  23,532,000  bushels,  valued  at  $26,- 
056,000  from  1.480,000  acres;  oats,  66.225,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $23,052,000  from  1,730.000 
acres;  barley,  829,000  bushels,  valued  at  $506,- 
000  from  32,000  acres;  rye.  980,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $745,000  from  *57,000  acres;  buck- 
wheat, 318,000  bushels,  valued  at  $248,000  from 
15,000  acres;  potatoes,  16,926,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $9,479,000  from  182.000  acres;  hay. 
4,033,000  tons,  valued  at  $43,960,000  from  2.- 
820,000  acres ;  tobacco,  83,250,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $8,741,260  from  90,000  acres.  In  the 
corn  crop  the  State  showed  a  large  Increase  in 
1909  over  1908,  when  tbe  product  was  136,675,- 
000  bushels.  The  acreage  increased  about  300,- 
000.  Tbe  wheat  crop  was  considerably  less 
in  1909  than  in  1908,  when  it  amounted  to  33,- 
328,000  bushels.  The  acreage  also  considerably 
decreased.  Ohio  ranks  third  in  the  production 
of  oats,  being  surpassed  only  by  Illinois  and 
Iowa.  The  oat  crop  of  1909  was  decidedly 
larger  than  that  of  1908,  when  it  was  38,564,- 
000  bushels.  The  aerease  increased  about  300.- 
000.  The  tobacco  crop  is  about  three  times  as 
large  as  in  1908.  In  tbe  latter  year  it  was 
only  33,768,000  pounds.  The  acreage  nearly 
doubled  in  1909.  Farm  animals  on  January  1, 
1910,  were  estimated  as  follows;  Horses,  977,- 
000;  mules,  22,000;  dairv  cows,  947.000;  other 
cattle,  978,000;  sheep,  3,203,000;  swine,  2,047,- 
000.  The  wool  clipped  in  1900  was  estimated 
at  15,923,200  pounds. 

FtBHEBiBS.  The  value  of  the  ptodnet  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908,  was  $839,580.  Of  these  products 
the  most  important  in  point  of  value  was  pike 
perch,  of  which  8,625,100  pounds,  valued  at 
$288,380  were  taken.  Next  in  point  of  value 
was  herring,,  of  which  4,792,200  pounds,  valued 
at  $146,920  were  taken.  Following  in  order  of 
the  value  of  the  production  was  German  carp, 
$128,730;  pike  and  pickerel,  $70,270;  white- 
fish,  $60,010;  catfish  and  bullheads,  $24,580. 
Other  fish  taken  in  considerable  quantities  were 
mullet,  yellow  perch,  sturgeon,  white  bass;  also 
frogs  and  turtles.  There  were  engaged  in  tbe 
fishprifs  of  the  State  830  independent  fishermen, 
with  1234  wage-earning  fishermen.  The  number 
of  vesbels  engaged  was  64;  with  a  value  of 
$186,6.50. 

Education.  The  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  the  year  1909  ^owed 
the  attendance  of  male  pupils  in  the  State  to 
be  331,913,  and  female  pupils,  324.870.  Tbe 
male  teachers  numbered  7118,  and  the  female, 
17,070.  The  ai'crage  monthly  salary  for  male 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  was  $61,  and  for 
female  teachers,  $46;  for  male  teachers  in  the 
high  schools  $82,  and  for  female  teachers,  $62. 
The  total  expenditures  for  edueatum  during  the 
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yeaf  were  $25,011,361.  During  the  year  the 
GoUege  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science  ar- 
ranged for  the  extension  of  its  teaching  through- 
out the  S^te.  Boards  of  education  were  au' 
thorized  to  maintain  agricultural,  vocational 
and  trades  schools.  Boards  of  education  in  city 
diatricte  were  authorized  to  provide  for  medical 
inspection  of  pupils. 

Chabities  and  Cosrbctions.  The  State  in- 
stitutiohe  include  a  State  Hospital  at  Athens, 
State  Hospital  at  Cleveland,  State  Hospital  at 
Columbus,  State  Hospital  at  Dayton,  the  Long- 
View  Hospital,  State  Hospital  at  Massillon, 
State  Hospital  at  Toledo,  Hospital  for  Epilep- 
tics, Madison  Home,  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Home,  Orphans*  Home,  School  for  the  Blind, 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Institution  for  Feehte- 
Minded,  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  State  Reforma- 
tory, Boys*  Industrial  School,  and  the  Girls* 
Industrial  Home.  The  total  expenditures  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  institutions  for  the 
fiscal  year  1908  was  $43,323,327. 

Politics  and  Goveenment.  On  January  12. 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Cleveland,  was  elected 
Senator  by  the  Assembly  in  joint  session.  The 
complete  Hepuhlican  strenjj^h  went  to  Senator 
Burton,  and  the  Democratic  strength  to  former 
Governor  James  E.  Campbell.  One  Independent 
vote  was  cast  for  Governor  Judson  Harmon. 
Elections  by  counties  were  carried  on  during 
the  year  on  the  question  of  license  or  no-licenae. 
On  March  29,  93  saloons  and  three  breweries 
were  put  out  of  business  as  a  result  of  the 
carrying  of  Clark  county  for  local  option  by  a 
majority  of  91  votes.  This  county  contains 
Springfield,  and  there  the  vote  was  184S  in  favor 
of  license.  This  was,  however,  overcome  by  the 
large  no-license  vote  in  the  county.  On  April 
28,  Boss  county  was  carried  by  the  license  forces 
after  a  bitter  election  fight  during  which  the 
local  company  of  State  militia  was  called  out 
to  insure  a  fair  contest  in  the  city  of  Chilli- 
cothe.  In  this  city  there  were  frequent  clashes 
on  the  streets,  and  many  of  the  anti-saloon 
workers  were  attacked  at  the  polls.  The  county 
was  carried  for  license  by  a  majority  of_  2000, 
most  of  which  were  obtained  in  the  city  of 
Chillicothe.  On  June  0,  the  license  forces 
gained  another  victory  Igr  carrying  Mahoning 
county,  in  which  is  the  city  of  Youngstown. 
The  majority  for  license  was  1969,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  were  cast  in  Yoimgstown. 

The  year  saw  what  will  probably  prove  to 
be  nn  end  of  the  nine-year  agitation  for  lower 
street  railway  fare,  which  was  inaugurated  by 
Tom  L.  Johnson,  mayor  of  the  city.  In  April, 
1908,  the  mayor  had  begun  the  experiment  of 
operating  the  lines  of  the  Cleveland  Railway 
Company  on  a  three-oent  basis,  with  free  uni- 
versal transfers.  Owing  to  various  influences 
this  experiment  proved  unpopular  and  the 
franchise  under  which  the  lines  were  operated 
was  defeated  upon  a  referendum  vote  in  Ooto- 
her  of  that  year.  This  brought  the  experiment 
to  a  sudden  halt.  Financial  troubles  intervened 
and  late  in  the  year  Judge  Robert  W.  Tayler 
of  the  district  Federal  court  was  named  receiver 
of  the  company.  This  was  the  situation  at  the 
lirginning  of  1900,  Alayor  Johnson  renewed  his 
figlit  for  lower  fares  by  putting  through  the 
council  the  so-called  Schmidt  franchise,  granting 
rights  on  Payne  Avenue,  S.  E.,  for  a  three-cent 
road.  This  grant  was  intended  to  he  the  basis 
for  further  franchises  to  take  in  the  entire  city, 
as  th«  various  fianctuBea  of  the  CleTelond  Rait- 


way  Company  should  expire  from  time  to  time 
during  the  next  two  years.  This  grant  was  de- 
feated upon  a  referendum  vote  on  August  3,  this 
year.  Meanwhile  Judge  Tayler  had  enundated 
a  new  plan  of  settlement,  patterned  after  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  dictum  in  the  New  York 
gas  case,  by  which  the  fares  should  be  put  upon 
a  sliding  scale  guaranteed  to  return  6  per  cent, 
to  stockholders,  and  no  more  to  he  allowed. 
The  Mayor  and  Company  being  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  terms  under  the  Tayler  plan,  they 
finally  agi«ed,  in  Ootober,  to  refer  the  several 
disputed  points  to  the  jud^  himself,  to  decide 
and  to  abide  by  his  decision  referee.  He 
made  his  decision  and  the  council  passed  the  so- 
called  Tayler  ordinance  upon  December  18.  A 
referendum  will  be  held  upon  this  grant,  prob- 
ably in  February,  1910,  and  indications  are 
that  it  will  be  approved. 

On  September  7,  Tom  L.  Johnson  was  re- 
nominated for  Mayor  of  Cleveland  in  tlie  Demo- 
cratic primary  election.  Tlie  Republican 
nominee  was  Herman  C  Baher.  Dr.  Louis 
Schwab  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  tor 
Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  and  John  W.  Peek  by  the 
Democrats.  Brand  Whitlock,  the  Independent 
candidate,  wa«  renominated  for  Mayor  of  Toledo. 
In  the  elections  held  on  November  2,  Mayor 
Johnson  was  defeated  by  a  plurality  of  about 
3500.  The  Republicans  carried  nearly  every 
other  ofiice  and  gained  control  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. In  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Schwab  was 
elected  Mayor  by  a  plurality  of  about  10,000. 
Mr.  Wbitlodc  was  elected  Mayor  of  Toledo  by 
about  300  majority.  This  Is  his  third  term  in 
this  office.  At  a  special  election  on  April  21, 
James  H.  Cassidy  was  elected  Congressman  from 
the  twenty-first  district  (Cleveland)  to  suc- 
ceed Theodore  E.  Burton. 

Otheb  Evetttb.  On  April  21,  eight  persons 
were  killed  and  seven  fatally  hurt,  and  at  least 
seven  seriously  injured,  and  property  valued  at 
$1,000,000  was  destroyed  by  a  tornado,  which 
swept  over  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio.  On 
May  7  a  verdict  of  fpiilty  was  rendered  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  the  bucket 
shop  "  case  in  which  the  defendants  were  John 
M.  Gorman,  Louis  W.  Foster,  Edwin  C.  Heil, 
John  M.  Scott,  Arthur  C.  Baldwin  and  John  C. 
Campbell.  The  formal  charge  was  using  the 
United  States  mails  to  defraud.  On  June  15  a 
bomb,  which  was  aimed  to  kill  William  C.  Niven, 
Mayor  of  Bellefontaine,  was  tlirown  through  a 
window  of  his  residence.  Mr.  Niven  bad  re- 
ceived several  anonymous  letters  within  a  few 
months  which  threatened  his  life.  On  September 
II,  a  special  grand  jury  in  session  at  Youngs- 
town returned  47  indictments  against  17  men, 
officials  of  Youngstown  and  Mahoning  counties. 
A  special  grand  jury  was  called  as  a  result  of 
the  movement  in  which  leading  citizens,  ir- 
respective of  party,  combined  and  employed 
detectives  to  ferret  out  charges  of  ofilcial 
crookedness.  The  jury  returned  a  scathing  ar- 
raignment of  conditions  in  Youngstown.  It 
charged  that  gambling  dens  and  dives  had  been 
protected.  Ten  of  the  indicted  men,  confessing 
graft,  were  given  fines  and  forever  disfranchised 
by  the  Court,  December  24.  On  November  1, 
five  new  indictments  in  connection  with  the 
failures  in  Norwalk  of  the  Ohio  Trust  Company 
and  the  Norwalk  Savings  Bank  Company,  were 
returned  by  the  grand  jury.  There  were  two 
joint  indictments  against  James  G.  Gibbs, 
former  president,  and  Jay  F.  Laning,  former 
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vice-president  of  the  Ohio  Trust  Company  and  production  of  1M8  showed  conriderable  deereaas 
former  Congressman,  for  writing  letters  to  de-  from  that  of  1907.  In  the  former  year  there 
fraud;  one  against  James  G.  Gibbs,  for  aiding  were  produced  2,948,116  short  tons,  valued  at 
and  abetting  perjury;  one  affainst  W.  Christian,  $6,976,504,  while  in  1907  there  were  produced 
former  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Trust  Company,  3,642,658  short  tons,  valued  at  $7,433^14, 
for  perjury,  and  one  against  Pay  Kies,  former  While  part  of  Uie  decrease  in  production  was 
treasurer  of  the  Norwalk  Savings  Bank  Com-  due  to  financial  depression  and  also  to  the 
pany,  for  perjury.  These  indictments  are  the  unusually  warm  weather  which  prevailed  dnr- 
third  list  returned  against  Laning  and  Gibbs,  ing  the  winter  months,  both  at  the  teginning 
and  the  second  against  Christian  and  Kiea.  All  end  of  the  year,  the  mam  cause  of  the  de- 
of  the  old  indictments,  with  the  exception  of  crvmae  was  the  increased  consumption  of  oil 
one  agalnat  Laning,  for  embezzlement,  were  and  natural  gas  throughout  Texas,  Oklahoma 
quashed.  laning  was  tried  on  the  emheaslement  Ix>ui8iana.  In  spite  of  the  decrease  in  the 
indictment  In  Fremont  and  was  acquitted.  production,  the  num^r  of  men  onp'oyM  m 
Leoiblation.  The  session  of  the  legislature  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  increased  from  8398 
was  a  specUl  one.  The  most  noteworthy  acts  to  8651  m  1908.  From  April  1,  ex- 
were  those  providing  for  the  medical  inspection  tending  into  June,  there  was  a  general  suspen- 
of  schools  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  *>f  operations  pending  an  agreement  in  re- 
traffic.  See  Prohibition.  card  to  the  wage  wale.  There  were 
OFncEBS:    Governor,  Judson  Harmon;  Lieu-  120  non-fatal  accidents  in  the  coal  minf  the 


ler;  Attorney-General,  nvs«eR  G.  Denman;  Ad-  $604,512.    Among  other  mineral  products 

jutant-General,  A.  B.  Critchfield;  Cx>mmiR9ioner  "f,  ^^^f'  products,  gypsum,  hme  mineral  watery 
of  Insurance.  8.  J.  Vorys-all  Republicans,  ex-  et^ne  sand  and  gravel  "'"^.o' 

eept  Harmon  and  Creamer.  ^  "J,'""*'  P^^'"''*^ 

SuDiCIABT.    Supreme   Court:   Chief  .Justice,  ."%S^?»T^«S?oflS'*  °* 

James  h.  Price;  Associate  JuHtices,  A.  N.  Sum-  P^^J"'*  ,'"?.^ 

mera,  W.  B.  Crew,  John  A.  Shauck,  William  Z.  ^lie  production  of  coal  in  1909  was  about 
Davis,  William  T.  Spear;  Clerk,  John  S.  Me-  ^^'fL.""^  "  m  1908.  . 

Nutt — all  Republicans.  strong  efforts  of  the  Producers'  Assoeia- 

The  State  ligielature  of  1909  wna  composed  suspend  drilling  operations  were  suc- 

of  20  Republicans  and  14  DemocraU  in  the  ««wf"l  to  the  point  of  reducing  the  production 
Senate,  and  71  Republicans,  45  Democrats  and  petroleum  in  1»09.  The  transportation  fa- 
1  Independent  in  the  House.  The  State  repre-  c'^ities  improved  throughout  the  year.  In  Sep- 
sentatives  in  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  sec-  tember  an  exceptionally  large  gusher  was  de- 
tion  CongrcM  of  the  article  Vsited  States.       veloped  Ave  miles  north  of -Okmulgee. 

,__   ,   Agbicultuhb    and    Stock    Raising.  The 

OHIO  STATE  TTNIVBBSITT.    An  institu-  acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
tion   of  higher   learning  at   Columbus,  Ohio,  farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1909.  according  to 
«  .  '°  attendance  in  figures  of  the   United   States  Department  of 

1908-9,  3012  students,  with  224  members  of  the  Agriculture,  were  as  follows:  Corn;  101,150,000 
faculty.  The  number  of  volumes  m  the  library  bushels,  valued  at  $55,632,000  from  5,950,000 
was  88,656.  The  Lniversity  received  in  gifts  acres;  winter  wheat,  15.680,000  bushels,  valued 
during  the  year  $29,450.  The  productive  funds  at  $15,837,000  from  1,225,000  acres;  oats,  15,- 
Lniversity  amount  to  about  $835,000,  950.OOO  bushels,  valued  at  $7,337,000  from  550,- 
*°**i„*'!«°™S  about  $615,000.  The  OOO  acres;  barley,  690.000  bushels,  valued  at 
president  »  W.  O.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.        $448,000  from  30.000  acres;  rye.  54,000  bushels, 

OKLAHOMA.  One  of  the  South  Central  valued  at  $50,000  from  4000  acres;  potatoes, 
States  of  the  United  States,  formed  in  1907  by  1.890.000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,796,000  from 
the  union  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  27.000  acres;  bay,  810,000  tons,  valued  at  $5.- 
Its  area  is  70,057  square  miles.  The  popula-  913,000  from  900,000  acres.  The  com  crop  in 
tion  in  1909,  according  to  a  Federal  estimate  1909  was  considerably  smaller  than  in  1908, 
made  in  that  year,  was  1,51)2,401.  when  it  amounted  to  122.239,000.    The  acreage 

MiNEBAL  Peoduction.  The  development  of  decreased  by  about  1.000,000  acres.  The  winter 
the  petroleum  fields  of  Oklahoma  has  been  one  wheat  crop  was  about  the  same  in  1909  as  in 
of  the  important  features  in  the  mineral  his-  1008.  The  oat  crop  was  considerably  larger 
tory  of  the  country  in  the  last  few  years.  The  than  in  1908,  when  11.250.000  bushels  were 
field  of  which  Oklahoma  is  a  part  includes  also  pro<lucpd.  The  acreage  increased  by  about  100,- 
Konsas,  but  in  the  last  year  or  two  the  pro-  000  acres.  The  potato  crop  in  1909  was  con- 
duction of  the  Kansas  territory  has  decreased  siderably  smaller  than  in  1008,  which  was  2,- 
while  that  of  Oklahoma  has  increased.  The  106,000  bushels.  The  acreage  temained  the 
State  in  1008  ranked  first  in  the  production  of  same,  27.000  acres.  The  hay  crop  also  suffered 
petroleum.  There  were  produced  45.708,765  bar-  a  considerable  reduction,  as  there  were  pro- 
rels,  valued  at  $17,604,843.  Although  Oklahoma  duced  in  1908  1.305.000  tons.  The  acreage  of 
surpasses  all  other  States  in  production,  in  the  hay  likewiae  remained  the  some.  Fruit  culti- 
value  of  its  product  it  is  surpassed  by  Calil  vation  has  increased  notably  within  the  last 
fornia  and  Illinois.  In  1908,  146  wells  were  few  years.  Brinmi  corn  and  Kaffir  com  are  ex- 
drilled,  of  which  39  were  dry.  99  were  oil.  and  tensively  raised.  The  number  of  farm  animals 
seven  were  gas  wells.  In  Oaage  county  there  in  the  Htate  on  .Taniiary  1.  1910,  were  as  fol- 
were  approxiniatefy  100  oil-producing  "proper-  lows:  Horses.  804.000;  mules.  191,000;  dairy 
tiet).  While  the  coal  production  of  tlie  State  cows.  :i5r>,(H)0;  other  cattle.  1.637.000;  sheep, 
has  increased  greatly  in  the  last  few  years,  the  108,000;   swine,   1,302,000.    The  wool  dipped 
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in  1000  was  estiniated  at  470,400  pounde.    The      Politics  akd  Govebnment.    On  January  20, 

cotton  crop  of  1900-10  was  estimated  at  G17,-  Thomas  B.  Gore  was  reflected  United  States 

000  bales.  Senator  by  the  legislature,  receiving  a  straight 

Education.    The  school  attendance  in  1900  party  vote.    The  most  important  events  in  the 

was  375,000.    T^e  number  of  male  teachers  was  history  of  the  State  during  the  year  were  in 

3191»  and  female  teachers  6383.    The  average  connectioii  with  the  indictments  and  prosecu- 

salary  of  teachers  was  about  $60  a  month.  There  tions  for  land  frauds,  in  which  Oovemor  Has- 

are  in  the  State  about  500,000  children  of  school  kell  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  the  State 

age,  and  under  the  new  compulsory  education  were  concerned.    On  February  3.  the  United 

law  the  attendance  greatly  increased.    County  States  Grand  Jury  for  the  Eastern  District  of 

normal  institutes  are  held  in  every  county  of  Oklahoma  brought  in  three  indictments  for  frauds 

the  State  during  the  vacation   season.     Tlie  in  Muskogee  township.     One   indictment  was 

public  schools  consist  of  primary  schools,  giv-  against  Governor  Charles  N.  Haskell,  Clarence 

ing  the  first  four  years  of  instruction;  grammar  W.  Turner  and  Walter  B.  Eaton.    The  second 

schools,  giving  the  next  four  years;  and  high  was  against  William  T.  Hutchings  and  Clar- 

schools,  giving  the  last  four  years.    In  Qutlirie,  ence  W.  Turner,  and  the  third  was  against  Al- 

Oklahoma  City,  Shawnee,  Enid,  Muskogee,  Mag-  bert  Z.  English,  Frederick  B.  Sever  and  Jesse 

num,  MeAleater,  Alva,  Vinita,  and  many  other  Hill.   The  indictment  set  forth  that  the  United 

large  ciUes  kindergarten  sehools  are  maintained  States  has  almiys  exercised  official  functions  in 

and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  city.    The  the  matter  of  protecting  Indian  tribes  in  the 

State  Superintendent  supervises  the  educational  enjoyment  of  lands  set  apart  for  their  use  by 

work  of  the  State  and  acts  as  president  of  the  supervising  through   the  Interior  Department 

State  Board  of  Education.  the  selling  of  such  lands,  when  this  is  done  un- 

Finance.    The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  der  the  law  for  such  lands,  and  also  taking  care 

for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  November  16,  1007,  of  the  proceeds  for  the  Indians.    An  act  of 

and  ending  November  30.  1908,  showed  receipts  March  1,  1001,  provided  for  the  selling  of  lots 

during  that  period  of  $251,040  and  expenditures  in  town  sites  in  the  Muskogee  or  Cre^  Nation 

of  (218,200,  leaving  a  balance  «n  November  30,  Reservation  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidders 

1008,  of  $32,124.    The  chief  receipts  were  from  at  not  less  than  their  appraised  value.  The 

the  general  revenue  fund,  common  school  fund,  act,  however,  contained  a  provision  in  favor  of 

public  building  fund  and  common  school  in-  persons  already  in  occupancy  of  lands  within 

demnity.  town  sites  in  that  it  permitted  such  persons  to 

Charities  and  Cobbections.  As  Oklahoma  purchase  not  more  than  two  lots  at  one-half 
is  a  new  State,  most  of  her  charitable  and  cor-  of  their  appraised  value.  Under  these  circum- 
rectional  institutions  are  either  in  course  ot  stances  it  was  charged  that  the  defendants  con-  ■ 
construction  or  contemplation.  The  Eastern  spired  to  so  manage  matters  by  means  of  "  duni- 
Hospital  fdr  the  Insane  is  to  be  constructed  mies "  that  they  finally  would  come  into  pos- 
from  plans  already  accepted.  An  appropriation  session  of  many  valuable  lots  in  Muskogee  at 
of  9200.000  for  buildings  and  $150,000  for  one-half  of  their  appraised  value.  They  were 
maintenance  was  made  by  the  last  legislature,  first  to  schedule  with  the  Town-nite  Commission 
The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Supply  had  a  the  names  of  all  the  persons  they  could  think 
population  in  1900  of  479,  and  had  an  appro-  of  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
priation  of  $352,348  for  improvement,  support  nnd  so  set  in  motion  the  government  machinery 
and  maintenance.  There  are  in  the  Insane  which  would  finally  result  in  the  issuance  of 
Asylum  at  Norman  563  patients.  A  school  for  patents  in  these  names.  While  this  was  being 
the  feeble-minded  has  been  established  and  an  carried  out  it  was  charged  that  the  defendants 
awropriation  of  $25,000  for  bulldii^  and  $25,-  would  secure  quit  claims  from  these  prospective 
000  for  maintenance  has  been  made.^  No  ste^  patentees.  Having  secured  record  title  the  de< 
have  as  yet  been  taken  towards  building  this  fendants  would  then  hasten  to  dispose  of  the 
institution.  At  present  all  grades  of  imbeciles,  lots  to  innocent  third  persons.  The  result  of 
idiots,  feeble-minded  and  epileptics  are  cared  this  is  charged  in  the  indictments  as  a  fraud 
for  in  the  insane  hospitals.  The  State  peniten-  upon  the  I  nited  States  and  also  upon  the 
tiary  at  McAlester  is  now  in  process  of  con-  Creek  Nation,  as  wards  of  the  government. 
Btruction  and  there  are  1235  convicts.  An  ap-  Overt  acts  to  the  number  of  47  in  the  first  in- 
propriation  of  $400,000  for  buildings  and  $173,-  dictment,  13  in  the  second  and  92  in  the  third, 
000  for  maintenance  has  been  made.  The  prison  are  set  forth  as  having  been  committed  by  the 
when  completed  will  cost  a  million  dollars,  different  defendants  in  pursuMice  of  the  mn* 
A  State  Reformatory  has  been  established  at  spiracy.  Tliese  overt  acts  consisted  in  the  writ- 
Oranite,  and  an  appropriation  of  $.50,000  has  ing  of  letters,  signing  of  deeds,  making  of  pay- 
been  made.  The  total  cost  will  he  $750,000.  ments  and  accepting  patents  from  tlie  govern- 
Among  other  institutions  already  established  ment.  In  caws  where  "  dummies "  refused  to 
or  about  to  be  established  are  the  State  Train-  sign  quit-claim  deeds  or  demanded  money,  it 
ing  School  for  juvenile  delinquents,  a  school  was  charged  in  the  indictments  that  forgery  of 
for  the  deaf  at  Sulphur,  a  school  for  the  blind  deeds  in  their  names  was  resorted  to  to  com- 
at  Fort  Gibson,  a  school  for  dependent  and  de-  plete  the  claims  of  title. 

fective    negro  children,  at  Taft.   The  Whitaker      It  was  charged   by  Governor  Haskell  that 

Orphan  Home  is  a  State  institution  for  the  care  these  indictments  were  returned  as  the  result 

of  dependent  children.    It  has  a  population  of  of  a  conspiracy  against  him  between  President 

135  cliildren  and  the  names  of  200  children  are  Roosevelt  and  W.  R.  Hearst,  with  the  object  of 

on  the  waiting  list.     There  are  other  large  discrediting  him.    Resolutions  were  passed  in 

orphan  schools  on  land  set  apart  for  the  Choc-  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  on  February 

taw  and  Creek  nations.    Tliese  receive  appro-  4,  condemning  the  indietments  returned  against 

priations  from  the  Federal  government.    There  Governor   Haskell.     Similar   resolutions  were 

are  about  150  Indian  children  cared  for  in  tliese  also  passed  in  the  Senate.    Governor  Haskell 

institutions.  vaa  not  formally  placed  under  arrest.  The 
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trials  under  these  indictments  were  begun  on  above,  the  Federal  grand  jury  on  February  9 
April  6  before  Judge  John  A.  Marahall  of  returned  indictments  a^inst  26  represeDtatiTM 
TJtah,  who  was  especially  assigned  to  try  the  of  corporationB  on  the  charges  of  stealing  valna- 
cases.  A  motion  to  quasn  the  Indietmeota  had  ble  timber  lands  from  segregated  lands  m  Okla- 
previously  been  made  on  SSarcb  14,  as  the  boma.  On  July  3,  Federal  Judge  Cam^ll  held 
putt  of  all^fed  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  that  the  Oklahoma  State  law,  prohibiting  the 
Bpecial  Aftsistant  Attomey-neneral,  Sylvester  shipment  of  nts  and  oil  out  of  the  State,  was  na- 
Hush  of  Omaha,  who  conducted  the  grand  jury  constitutional.  On  August  6,  Judge  Campbell, 
investigation  at  Muskogee,  which  rpsulted  in  ordered  the  dismissal  of  30,000  Indian  land 
the  indictments.  It  was  alleged  that  govern-  alienation  suits,  involving  2,000,000  acres, 
ment  secret  service  operatives  gave  hearsay  tes-  brought  by  the  ooTernment  in  the  interests  of 
timony  before  the  grand  jury;  that  important  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  On  September  4  Gov- 
testimony  was  suppressed;  that  the  government  orner  Haskell  addressed  a  letter  to  President 
denied  the  jury's  request  for  certain  testimony,  Taft  in  which  be  cliarged  tiie  Federal  goram- 
and  that  witnesses  were  coerced.  The  motion  ment  with  giving  aid  to  -violators  of  the  Pro* 
to  quash  was  upheld  on  April  10,  and  the  in-  hibition  law  in  Oklahoma,  first  by  ftllowing 
dictments  were  dismissed.  A  new  grand  jury  liquor  advertisements  to  be  sent  through  the 
was  drawn  and  the  case  was  placed  before  it  mails,  and  second,  by  not  conforming  to  the 
for  another  investigation.  Civil  suits  had  pre-  law  in.  issuing  Federal  liquor  licenses,  and  third. 
Tiously  been  begun  against  Governor  Haskell  through  the  abuse  of  the  protection  of  interstate 
and  other  prominent  Oklahomans  by  the  govern-  commerce.  The  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
ment,  and  on  May  8,  Federal  Judge  Campbell  petition  signed  by  2000  citizens,  "nie  President 
overruled  the  demurrers  of  the  defendants  of  was  appealed  to  to  recommend  mt  the  coming 
these  suits.  This  decision  involved  the  legality  session  of  Congress  an  enactment  for  such  ad- 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  lots,  and  created  ditional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
great  consternation  at  Muskogee.  About  1500  complete  relief  on  all  thr««  propositions.  On 
purchasers  of  land  were  interested.  Judge  September  29,  the  State,  in  fulfillment  of  its 
Campbell  announced,  however,  that  ell  inno-  pledge  under  the  bank  guaranty  law  passed  in 
cent  purchasers  would  be  protected.  These  1008,  paid  the  depositors  of  the  largest  bank  in 
units  were  brought  by  the  United  States  gov-  the  State  with  deposits  of  more  than  $3,000,000. 
ernment  for  the  Creek  Indian  Nation  to  recover  T^ss  than  $200,000  was  demanded  by  the  de- 
for  that  tribe  3000  acres  of  land  alleged  to  positors.  On  October  21,  the  Comptroller  of 
have  been  obtained  by  Governor  Haskell  and  the  the  Curren^  granted  permission  to  the  Farm- 
other  defendants  1^  the  fraudulent  scheduling  era'  Stato  Bank  nf  Oklahoma  City  to  change 
of  "  dummies,"  The  overruling  of  the  demurrers  to  a  national  bank.  Following  the  adoption  of 
of  the  defendants  practically  decided  the  cases  the  bank  guaranty  law,  more  than  60  of  the 
on  their  merits  against  the  defendants  on  the  national  banks  of  Oklahoma  renounced  their 
allegation  that  the  defendants  obtained  the  lots  Federal  charters  and  became  State  associations, 
by  fraud.  On  May  27,  Governor  Haskell  for-  The  Farmers'  State  Bank  was  the  first  to  change 
warded  a  long  petition  to  Washington  in  which  back  to  a  national  bank.  See  £lectobaz<  Be- 
he  made  charges  against  William  G.  Gregg,  fobu. 

United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  Division  Other  Events.  On  March  25  a  disturbance 
of  Oklahoma,  Sylvester  Rush  and  M.  L.  Mott,  occurred  out  In  Mcintosh  county  caused  the 
special  attorneys  for  the  government,  and  Rich-  attempt  of  several  deputy  sberiflTs  to  arrest 
ard  R.  Taylor  and  Edward  B.  Lemon,  eecret  three  cattle  thieves  who  were  half-breed  Indiana 
service  i^jents  of  the  government,  who  had  been  In  the  struggle  three  half-breeda  were  killed, 
engaged  in  the  work  of  preparing  and  prosecut-  five  were  wounded,  and  40  taken  into  custody, 
ing  against  the  Governor  and  other  defendants,  Two  days  later,  five  deputies  attempted  to  ar- 
the  cases  growing  out  of  the  charges  of  alleged  rest  the'  leader  of  the  half-breeds,  Craiy  Snake, 
frauds  and  conspiracies  touching  town  lots  in  and  two  of  them  were  killed.  The  Governor 
Muskogee.  Governor  Haskell  demanded  that  thereupon  ordered  out  the  State  militia  and  en- 
the  attorneys  and  agmts  of  wliom  he  com-  deavored  to  capture  the  old  chief,  who  fled.  He 
plained  be  withdrawn  from  the  case  and  as-  assembled  nearly  200  half-breed  n^o  Indianit 
signed  as  his  reason  that  they  have  "  com-  and  this  band  was  surrounded  on  March  28  liy 
bined  and  federated  together  to  secure  unlaw-  the  Stato  militia  at  Hickory  Hills.  The  In- 
fully  and  by  improper  means "  indictments  dians,  however,  escaped  and  fled  to  a  stronger 
against  him.  The  most  sensational  features  in  position.  On  March  29  a  detachment  of  Crazr 
the  Governor's  charges  were  those  in  which  he  Snake's  band  was  surrounded,  one  was  killed 
attempted  to  show  that  there  was  an  organized  and  eight  captured.  The  Indians  scattered  and 
conspiracy  to  indict  and  convict  him  and  to  25  more  were  later  captured,  among  them  Crazy 
accomplish  it  hy  such  unusual  methods  as  pub-  Snake.  An  investigation  bv  government  ofBeiala 
licity  and  the  intimidation  of  witnesses,  and  his  followed,  and  they  reported  on  March  30  that 
charge  that  the  whole  afl^air  was  carried  on  no  Indians  were  involved  in  the  original  trouble, 
with  the  sanction  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  and  that  Crazy  Snake  was  to  be  absolved  from 
waa  then  in  the  White  House.  On  May  27,  in-  blame  as  he  had  tlie  right  to  defend  his  home 
dictments  were  brought  by  the  second  grand  from  attacks  bv  irresponsible  persons.  Crazy 
jury  against  Governor  Haskell.  F.  B.  Sever,  Snake  insisted  that  deputies  rode  to  his  house 
W.  W.  Eaton,  A.  Z.  English,  W.  T.  Hutchings  and  opened  fire  and  that  the  bullets  pierced  the 
and  C.  B.  Turner,  on  practically  the  same  walls  of  his  cabin.  On  May  29  a  cyclone  caused 
charges  as  were  brought  by  the  previous  grand  great  damage  in  Lincoln  county.  Several  per- 
jury. Jesse  Hill,  who  was  the  only  other  man  sons  were  injured  and  many  buildings  were  de- 
under  investigation  and  who  had  been  indicted  stroyed. 

in  JanuaiT  at  Muskogee,  was  not  indicted.  Legislation.    Among  the  measures  enacted 

Bond  vras  fixed  at  $5000  each.  by  the  Wialatnre  of  1M9  are  those  noted  beiow: 

In  addition  to  the  indictments  mentioned  A  child  labor  law  was  paaaed  and  a  mmmm 
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WM  enieted  making  eight  honrs  a  day's  labor 
on  all  public  works.  A  juvenile  court  was  es- 
tablisbed. 

Officebs:  Governor,  C.  N.  Haakell;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, George  Bellamy;  Secretary  of 
State,  Bill  Cross;  Treasurer,  J.  A.  Menefee;  Au- 
ditor, Jt  E.  Trapp;  Attorney-General,  Chas. 
West;  Adjutant-General,  F.  M.  Canton;  Com- 
nuBsioner  of  Insurance,  T.  J.  McConib ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  £.  D.  Cameron — all 
Democrats. 

JuDioiABT.  Supreme  Covrt:  Chief  ,  Justice, 
Mathew  J.  Kane;  Associate  Justices,  Jesse  J. 
Dflnn,  Robert  L.  Williams,  Jno.  B.  Turner  and 
Samuel  W.  Hayes;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  W.  H. 
L.  Campbell — all  Democrats. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1009  was  composed  of 
8  Republicans  and  36  Democrats  in  the  Senate, 
and  37  Republicans  and  72  Democrats  in  the 
House.  The  State  representativea  of  Congress 
will  be  found  in  the  section  Oongreaa  at  the  ar- 
ticle United  States. 

OtD-AOE  FENfflONS.  The  world-wide 
agitation  during  the  past  few  years  for  in- 
creased provision  by  public  authority  for  the 
pensioning  of  aged  employees  continued  during 
1009.  The  very  general  adoption  during  recent 
years  of  some  form  of  old-age  annuities  by  gov- 
ernments, by  employers  or  by  the  coSperation 
of  governments  and  employers,  with  or  without 
contributions  from  employees,  indicates  that  in 
all  probability  some  provision  for  retirement 
and  support  of  workmen  during  their  declining 
years  mil  soon  be  universal.  Probably  the  moat 
notable  new  provision  in  the  United  States  was 
that  made  in  November  hy  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  effective  January  1,  1010,  and 
applicable  to  all  of  its  own  and  its  leased  lines, 
thus  bringing  into  line  with  the  old-age  pension 
movement,  the  last  of  the  great  railway  systems. 
About  100,000  men  are  employed  by  these  lines; 
1765  will  be  retired  during  1910;  the  annual 
expense  of  the  scheme  is  put  at  $500,000.  The 
plan  provides  for  the  retirement  of  all  em- 
ployees reaching  the  age  of  70;  the  pensioning 
of  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  during 
the  previous  ten  years;  after  twenty  years  of 
continuous  service  an  employee  may  retire  with 
a  pension,  regardless  of  age;  the  amount  of  the 
pension  shall  be  as  many  per  cent,  of  the 
average  pay  during  the  ten  years  preceding  re- 
tirement, as  the  employee  has  served  years.  On 
December  25,  the  officials  of  the  Rock  Island 
railroad  announced  a  pension  system  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  as  the  foregoing,  to  become  ef- 
fective January  1,  IftlO.  The  age  of  compulsory 
retirement  was,  however,  flxed  at  75,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  voluntary  retirement  at 
65,  In  conneation  therewith,  the  rule  wa# 
adopted  that  hereafter  no  inexperienced  man  of 
more  than  35  years,  and  no  experienced  man  of 
more  than  45  shall  be  taken  into  the  employ  of 
the  company.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  eooperation 
pension  system  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road and  its  employees.  The  fund  contributed  by 
the  road  and  the  men  is  to  be  administered  by  a 
board  of  seven,  three  of  whom  are  to  be  chosen 
by  the  road,  three  by  the  employees  and  the 
other  by  these  six.  The  minimum  pension,  after 
twenty  years'  service,  shall  be  $200  per  year. 
The  pension  scheme  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, after  which  the  above  New  York  Central 
plan  was  patterned,  now  provides  for  the  com- 
pulsory retirement  of  men  at  the  age  of  66; 


late  in  December,  some  4600  of  its  employees  pe^ 
titioned  for  the  inauguration,  in  addition  to  the 
existing  scheme,  of  a  codperative  plan  making  it 
possible  for  employees  to  increase  their  pen- 
sions by  contrtbuttons  during  their  active  years, 
and  providing  for  voluntary  retirement  at  age 
of  60.  Ttie  civil  service  employees  of  the  United 
States  have  organized  a  Retirement  Association 
which  aims  to  secure  from  Congress  legislation 
providing  pensions  for  aged  civil  service  em- 
ployees of  the  government.  The  civil  service 
has  now  been  in  existence  long  enough  so  that 
it  now  includes  a  considerable  number  who  have 
grown  gray  in  some  department  of  the  national 
government.  The  great  extension  of  the  civil 
service,  and  particularly  the  inclusion  of  the 
large  body  of  well-organized  postal  employees, 
makes  highly  probable  the  success  of  this  de- 
mand. It  is  claimed  that  every  European  coun* 
try  and  most  American  ones  have  already  pen- 
sioned civil  employees;  and  that  civil  servants 
are  entitled  to  retirement  on  pensions  equally 
with  members  of  the  army  and  navy.  In  his 
annual  message  to  Congress,  President  Taft 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  civil  pen- 
sion system  on  grounds  of  efficiency  and 
economy.  He  argu^  that  with  such  a  system, 
the  government  could  secure  able  employees  at 
moderate  salaries,  and  could  maintain  the  high* 
est  efficiency  among  its  civil  servants  by  retir* 
ing  aged  members.  A  bill  introduced  in  Con- 
gress in  December  by  Representative  Wilson 
would  provide  pensions  of  $120  annually  for  all 
men  65  years  of  age  and  over,  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  ever  been  civil  servants.  New 
York  State  teachers  in  December  petitioned  the 
State  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
tiring fund.  About  December  20,  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company  announced  a  plan  of 
pensioning  aged  employee.  On  December  31, 
the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  de- 
cided to  give  $600  free  insurance  to  each  of  its 
9000  employees,  and  to  grant  pensions  of  $20  a 
month  to  all  employees  65  years  of  age  who 
have  been  in  the  service  25  years. 

A  bill  was  presented  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1907,  providing  a  pension  of  $5 
per  week  for  all  persons  65  and  over  who  should 
apply  for  it.  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  whole 
subject  of  old-age  pensions.  The  Commission 
Bulnnitted  a  preliminary  report  in  January, 
1900,  and  was  continued  until  January  15,  1910. 
This  represents  the  pioneer  move  in  this  coun- 
try, looking  toward  a  general  public  old-ago 
pension  scheme  and  is  also  notable  for  the  thor- 
ough nature  of  the  inquiry  being  made  to  de- 
termine the  need  and  advantages  of  any  kind  of 
scheme  for  an  American  State.  In  its  prelim- 
inary report,'  the  Commission  gave  an  account 
of  the  systems  in  Germany,  England,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  France,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  Australia,  Canada  and 
Austria,  and  of  thirty-two  pension  schemes 
maintained  by  American  railways  and  indus- 
trial, commeroial  and  banking  corporations. 
From  a  detailed  study  of  European  countries, 
the  Commission  concluded  that  as  a  rule  thu 
expenditures  for  poor -relief  tend  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease  after  the  establishment  ot 
an  old-age  pension  scheme.  While  the  expendi- 
tures for  out-door  relief  were  found  lesxened  in 
many  cases,  those  for  in-door  relief  quite  uni- 
formly increased.  It  thus  appears  that  old-age 
pensions  are  not  a  solution  of  poverty  or  de- 
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pendency,  chiefly,  because  they  do  not  reach  the 
pauperized  portion  of  the  population.  The  Com- 
miosion  inquired  intimately  as  to  the  varinuB 
clanses  of  dependents  and  as  to  the  sex,  nation- 
ality, occupation,  income,  phyHical  condition, 
and  methods  of  saving  of  the  non-dependent,  but 
necessitcuB  poor.  In  connection  with  this 
Afassachusetts  movement,  Hr.  Frederick  S. 
Hoffman  calculated  the  minimuin  coat  of  State 
lienttions  of  $2.50  per  week,  on  the  awumption 
that  40  per  cent,  of  pensionable  persona  should 
apply  for  them.  This  minimum  cost  for  Massa- 
(.•husetts,  M'ere  the  pensionable  age  put  at  sixty 
years,  would  be  $13,138,000  per  year;  at  sixty- 
five  vears,  $8,419,000;  and  at  seventy  years, 
$4,982,000.  For  the  entire  United  States  at 
this  last  ago  he  found  the  cost  would  be  106,- 
606,000.  Afr.  Hoffman  finds  that  less  than  2 
per  cent,  of  the  Massachusetts  population  sixty 
years  old  and  over  were  in  alms-honses;  in  hia 
opinion,  therefore,  the  most  pertinent  inquiry  is 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  other  9B  per 
cent  and  how  they  managed  to  keep  out  of  the 
poorhouse. 

Great  Britain.  The  scheme  effective  January 
I.  1909,  has  attracted  the  interest  of  the  entire 
world.  Provision  for  the  enormous  outlay  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  pensions  became  the  central 
fact  in  the  budget  of  1909,  and  was  therefore 
largely  respoiuible  for  the  radical  character  of 
the  Finance  bill  and  the  constitutional  crisis 
growing  therefrom.  The  statistics  for  the  first 
nine  months  were  as  follows:  England  and 
Wales,  pensioners,  421,432;  amount  of  pensions, 
£3,642,747;  Scotland,  75,134  and  £667,007;  Ire- 
land, 186.202  and  £1,723,904.  There  were  thus 
a  total  of  682,768  pensioners,  and  they  had  re- 
ceived up  to  September  30*,  a  total  of  about 
$31,000,000. 

Austria.  In  Austria  public  opinion  lias  In- 
clined more  strongly  to  a  system  of  working- 
men's  Insurance,  providing  annuities  in  case  of 
disablement  and  old  age  as  against  the  system 
of  old-Bge  pensions  on  &  non-contributory  basis, 
and  granted  as  a  right,  as  in  England.  An  act 
to  regulate  such  insurance  for  employees  in 
private,  and  in  certain  branches  of  the  public, 
service,  went  into  effect  January  1,  1909.  It 
divides  employees  into  six  classes  on  the  basis  of 
salary;  fixes  monthly  premiums  at  one  per  cent, 
of  the  minimum  salary  in  each  class,  one-third 
of  the  premium  to  be  paid  by  employees  and 
two-thirds  by  employers,  except  in  certain  cases 
when  one-half  is  paid  by  each.  No  claims  for 
bcnpflts  may  be  made  until  120  monthly 
premiums  have  been  paid,  unless  disability  or 
death  should  result  from  accident  during  work. 
The  disablement  annuity  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
equals  thirty  times  the  monthly  premium,  and 
therefore  increases  6  per  cent,  of  this  sum  an- 
nually until  the  fortieth  year.  It  then  becomes 
an  old  age  annuity. 

France.  France  has  operated  a  moderate  old- 
age  pension  plan  on  a  contributory  basis  since 
1!)05,  but  there  has  been  insistent  demand  for 
its  extension.  The  age  limit  has  been  70  years. 
The  number  of  beneficiaries  increased  from  190,- 
000  in  1005  to  about  500,000  in  1909,  and  the 
cost  to  the  state  Increased  from  $3,500,000  to  al- 
most $10,000,000.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  en- 
acted a  more  liberal  measure  in  1907,  but  its 
passage  was  blocked  by  the  Renate  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1909.  when  that  body  rejected  it  and  sub- 
stituted therefor  a  new  bill.  Tins  provide.-*  for 
pensions  of  120  francs  to  members  of  the  work- 


ing clasws  65  years  of  age  and  over.  The  fnad 
for  their  payment  is  to  be  raised  by  employers 
and  the  state.  The  employers  are  required  to  pay 
annually  0  francs  for  each  workman  or  employee 
at  least  18  years  old,  and  4^  francs  for  each  one 
under  18  years.  The  bill  also  provides  for  old- 
age  pensions  based  on  regular  monthly  pay- 
ments, but  with  the  provision  that  the  pension 
shall  be  considerably  laiger  thui  would  be  pro- 
vided by  such  payments. 

Nerw  Zealand.  The  government's  National 
Provident  bill,  which  has  been  in  contemplation 
for  two  years,  has  several  unique  features  as  yn 
old-age  pension  scheme.  It  provides  that  any 
person  depositing  sums  with  the  post-office, 
regularly  or  irregularly,  in  equal  or  unequal 
amounts,  will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nuities which  these  deposits  would  purehaap,  a 
subsidy  provided  by  the  state.  The  size  of  this 
subsidy  is  varied  according  to  the  age  of  the 
depositor;  conjugal  condition  (with  discrim- 
ination against  bachelors  and  spinsters),  and 
the  numltcr  of  children,  if  married;  wealth;  and 
membership  in  a  freindly  society. 

OKAK.  An  independent  state  in  southeast- 
em  Arabia.  Area,  about  82.000  square  miles. 
Population  (estimated),  about  500.000,  mostly 
Arabs  with  some  Indians,  Persians,  Balucfais, 
and  Swahili  negroes.  Muscat,  the  capital  (with 
its  suburb  Muttra),  has  about  30.000  inhabi- 
tants; it  possesses  1^  only  good  harbor.  Abont 
76  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain  and  British  India.  The  total  trade  in 
1907-8  was  valued  at  £039,600.  Bombay  aervea 
as  an  entrepdt.  There  is  a  cable  to  India  via 
Jask,  and  a  weekly  mail  service  to  Karachi  and 
Bombay.  The  Sultan  (1909,  Seyyid  Feysal  bin 
Turki,  bom  1864)  is  in  treaty  relations  with 
and  is  subsidized  by  the  ^verament  of  India. 
A  British  consul  and  political  agent  (Capt.  F. 
McConaghey  in  1009)  resides  at  Muscat. 

ONTABIO.  A  province  of  Canada.  Area, 
200,862  square  miles.  Population  (1901),  2,- 
1S2.B47.  Capital.  Toronto,  with  208,040  inhabi- 
tants in  190]  and.  with  suburbs,  335,000  in 
1900.  The  executive  authority  rests  with  a 
lieutenant-governor,  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  and  acting  through  a 
responsible  Executive  Council.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  consists  of  one  house  of  106  members 
elected  for  four  years.  The  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in  1909  was  Colonel  John  Morrison  Gibeon; 
the  Premier  was  Sir  James  P.  Whitney.  For 
statistics  and  other  details,  see  Canada. 

In  April  the  grant  of  $2,000,000  by  the  l^is- 
lature  to  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  was 
announced.  Other  lines  were  also  to  be  sub- 
sidized. As  a  result  of  local  option,  there  were 
in  April  334  out  of  the  807  municipalities  with 
only  a  single  license.  In  Toronto,  142  bars 
were  suppressed  on  May  1,  and  there  were  at 
that  time  only  110  licenses  in  the  city. 

OPEBA.    See  Music. 

OPIUM.  The  International  Opium  Commis- 
sion met  at  Khanghai,  January  1,  1909.  The 
('ommission  consisted  of  three  men  selected  by 
those  nations  having  territorial  possessions  in 
the  Far  East,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  China  and  .Upan 
lieing  represented.  The  Commission  found  uiat 
tlie  use  of  opium  in  the  Philippines  wan  not  con- 
lined  to  Hnioking.  and  that  the  morphine  habit 
^'liowi'd  ninnn  of  Hprending.  It  was  recommended 
tiiat  the  various  govemmeats  having  concessions 
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or  settlements  in  China  should  close  the  opium 
dena  within  tlteir  limits.  This  measure  will 
test  the  sincerity  of  the  European  Powers  di- 
rectly concerned.  Rochester,  of  the  ftlanila 
Bureau  of  Health,  made  a  stu^  of  opium 
habitii^  in  the  Philippines,  and  concludes  that 
opinm-Bmoking  has  to  a  great  extent  declined 
among  the  Chinamen,  who  have  not  been  slow 
to  accept  the  hypodermic  syringe  as  a  method 
of  taking  the  drug.  It  was  found  that  29  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  in  San  Lazaro  had  de- 
veloped from  optum-«moking  to  the  injection 
method.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  sur- 
prising  facts  noted  was  the  good  physical  con- 
dition of  those  who  took  the  drug  by  the  smok- 
ing method,  even  though  they  had  been  addicted 
to  the  habit  for  from  five  to  ten  years.  Many 
of  the  smokers  were  of  robust  physique,  and 
had  been  doing  hard  manual  labor  every  day.  In 
contrast  to  them  were  the  users  of  the  hypo- 
dermic syringe.  These  were  usually  greatly 
emaciated,  with  sunken  eyes  and  haggard  expres- 
sion and  a  muddy  skin.  A  corresponding  difTer- 
ence  was  found  in  the  amount  of  difficulty  in 
instituting  curative  measures  in  these  two 
classes  of  cases,  the  opium-smokers  responding 
much  more  favorably  to  measures  taken  for 
their  relief.  A  startling  discovery  was  made 
in  France,  that  in  Paris  and  many  garrison 
ports,  the  opium  habit  had  become  widely  prev- 
alent, particularly  in  Toulon.  "  Rpputable " 
merchants  were  found  to  have  installed  secret 
opium  dens  in  their  premises,  and  the  number 
of  habitues  was  disquietingly  large.  The  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  issued  a  decree  regulating 
the  sale,  purchase  and  use  of  opium  and  its  ex- 
tracts, and  forbidding  the  selling  of  opium  in 
any  quantity  except  to  wholesale  merchants  for 
industrial  purposes,  to  chemists  and  pharma- 
cists. OfBcially,  opium  and  its  extracts  are  not 
permitted  to  he  sold  by  pharmacists  except  for 
use  in  medicine,  under  severe  penalties.  Begin- 
ning with  April  1,  1909,  neither  opium  nor  any 
mixture  or  compound  containing  or  representing 
opium  in  any  form  can  legally  be  brought  into 
the  United  States  or  any  outlying  possessions, 
excepting  for  strictly  medicinal  purposes.  This 
term  is  declared  to  mean  for  treatment  or  pre- 
vention of  diseases  only. 

OPIUM  COMMISSION,  International. 
See  Chisa  and  Opidm. 

OBANOE  BIVEB  COLOZTT.  A  British 
colony  in  South  Africa.  Capital,  Bloemfontein. 
Area  (estimated),  50,392  square  miles.  A  cen- 
sus taken  in  1904  returned  142.679  whites  and 
244,030  colored;  the  population  was  estimated 
in  1907  at  447,008.  Bloemfontein  had  (1905) 
13;512  whites,  16.033  natives,  3487  military; 
Kroonstad,  2454  whites  and  3343  natives;  I^dy- 
brand,  2333  and  1515;  Harrismith,  2238  and 
3068.  Education  (primary)  is  free  and  condi- 
tionally compulsory.  There  were  ( June  30, 
1908)  377  government  schools,  with  725  teachers 
and  19,502  pupils.  Grey  College  and  its 
branches  provide  higher  instruction.  In  1904 
the  Dutch  Reformed  numbered  101,070;  Angli- 
cans, 17,879;  Wesleyans,  5121;  Roman  Catholics, 
3286.  The  country  is  essentially  pastoral. 
There  were  (190(t-7)  155,330  acres  undor  wheat 
and  1543  under  tobacco.  The  live-stock  (1907) 
numbered  8.020,308  sheep,  585,077  cattle,  127,- 
579  horses,  and  (12,439  swine.  The  total  mining 
output  in  1905-6  was  valiipd  at  £n!l7.753 
(diamonds,  £902,728)  ;  in  190G-7,  44G,0(i3  tons 


of  coal,  valued  at  £139,675,  were  produced. 
Gold  and  salt  are  found.  The  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  1908-9  were  valued  at  £2,945,860  and 
£3,558,373,  against  £3,317,770  and  £3,789,663 
in  1907-8.'  The  colony  belongs  to  the  South 
African  Customs  Union.  The  Railway  statistics 
are  included  with  those  of  the  Transvaal  (q,  v.). 
There  are  6663  miles  of  tel^aph  and  227  miles 
of  telephone  lines.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  1908-9  were  £915,286  and  £952,513  respec- 
tively, against  £740,367  and  £733,233  for  1907- 
8.  Six  banks  have  branches  in  the  Colony.  In 
1007  the  Pofit-CMRce  Savings  banks  had  6433  de- 
positors, with  deposits  amounting  to  £168,061. 
By  Xictters  Patent,  dated  June  6,  1907,  a  respon- 
sible government  haa  been  constituted  for  the 
Colony.  The  Lieutenant-Governorship  was 
abolished  July  1,  1907,  and  Sir  Hamilton  Ooold- 
Adams,  the  bolder  of  that  office,  was  appointed 
Governor.  The  new  constitution  provides  for  a 
legislative  council,  and  a  legislative  assembly 
popularly  elected.  By  the  South  Africa  act, 
the  Orange  River  Colony  is  to  be  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  See  SotJTH 
Africa,  BsiTiau. 

HiaTOBY.  The  chief  issue  tn  internal  polities 
during  the  year  was  the  education  question. 
Down  to  the  banning  of  the  year  1908,  the 
Orange  River  Colony  followed  the  same  rule  aa 
to  the  use  of  the  Dutch  and  English  languages 
in  the  schools  as  was  in  force  in  the  Transvaal 
under  General  Smuts.  By  this  system,  each 
child  was  taught  first  in  his  native  tongue,  and 
then  gradually,  if  this  was  Dutch,  learned  Eng- 
lish, which  was  the  prescribed  language  for  the 
higher  classes.  But  under  General  Hertzc^, 
who  was  a  zealot  for  the  Dutch  tongue,  a  new 
law  was  adopted  which  went  into  elKct  at  the 
beginning  of  1908.  This  gave  equal  rights  to 
both  tongues,  requiring  that  both  should  be  the 
medium  of  instruction  throughout  the  school 
course.  This  system  of  compulsory  bi-lingual- 
ism  was  very  objectionable  to  the  English,  and 
was  also  opposed  by  many  of  the  Boers,  in  that 
It  involved  the  repetition  of  lessons  in  both 
languages,  and  thus  doubled  the  amount  of  time 
necessary  for  study,  and  greatly  retarded  prog- 
ress. The  English  element  protested  against  a 
system  that  denied  them  the  rights  which  they 
had  in  every  other  colony.  The  Dutch  clement 
took  no  overt  action,  but  privately  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  law.  They  contended  that  it 
victimized  them  for  political  party  purposes. 
As  to  the  retention  of  the  taal,  they  believed 
that  it  could  easily  be  taught  in  the  home  by 
the  Dutch  parents.  Discussion  became  more 
acute  after  the  dismissal  of  three  school  in- 
spectors in  May.  No  satisfactory  reason  could 
be  drawn  from  the  government  for  this  action, 
and  it  was  believed  by  the  opposition  that  the 
inspectors  were  dismissed  for  executing  the  law 
with  especial  thoroughness,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  merely  wished  to  make  scapegoats 
of  them.  Throughout  the  year  the  discussion 
of  bi-lingualism  was  continued  with  some  bitter- 
ness, and  along  party  lines.  The  government 
refused  to  consider  any  amendment  to  the  law 
to  meet  the  objections  of  parents.  This  led  to 
a  movement  in  the  country  for  the  establish- 
ment of  private  schools  on  the  Transvaal  prin- 
ciple, and  a  committee  was  proposed  in  order  to 
raise  money  for  a  system  of  education  which 
would  not  require  the  compulsory  use  of  both 
InnfTiiancs  at  tlin  same  time  in  teaching.  On 
Xovember  25  General  Hertzog  held  a  conference 
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with  members  of  the  School  Boards,  and  there 
seemed  a  prospect  of  amicable  adjustment.  In 
the  spring,  it  was  reported  that  owing  to  the 
depression  of  agriculture,  the  condition  of  the 
British  settlers  in  the  colony  was  very  b«d. 
The  matter  eame  up  for  discussion  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
British  settlements  would  fail  unless  aid  were 
forthcoming.  On  June  2  the  Act  of  Union  was 
adopted  by  both  Houses.  (See  South  Africa, 
Beitibh.)  The  government  was  criticised  for 
its  policy  of  doles  to  the  indigent  which  was 
earned  out  without  regard  to  the  advice  of  the 
Indigency  Commission.  This  distribution  of 
cattle  and  other  aid  was  made  possible  by  the 
financial  surplus  fn  prospect,  and  W  the  fact 
that  a  portion  of  recent  loans  still  remained 
unspent.  The  progress  in  the  matter  of  re- 
trenchment of  the  civil  service -was  reported  on 
June  16  by  Premier  Fisher,  who  declared  that 
the  number  of  civil  servants  was  cut  down  by 
thirty,  of  whom  twenty  were  English  and  nint: 
South  African.  Since  November,  1907,  there 
had  been  ninety-six  new  officials  appointed, 
forty-two  English  and  flfty-two  South  African. 
As  to  the  government's  programme  the  Lteuten- 
ant-Governor  promised  bills  for  land  grants  and 
for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  sug- 
gested a  measure  for  industrial  colonies.  He 
declared  that  the  customs  revenue  had  decreased 
on  account  of  the  increased  consumption  of 
home  products. 

OKDWAT,  John  Mobbe.  An  American 
chemist  and  educator,  died  July  3,  1909.  He 
was  born  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  in  1S27,  and 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1844.  As 
a  young  man  he  worked  in  a  druggist's  shop  in 
Ix)well,  Mass.,  and  was  chemist  for  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  in  New  England. 
He  was  for  fifteen  years  professor  of  industrial 
chemistry  and  metallurgy  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  was,  at  the  same 
time,  an  instructor  in  Boston  University.  Fol- 
lowing this  he  served  for  thirteen  years  in  the 
faculty  of  Tulane  University,  as  professor  of 
chemistry  and  biology,  retiring  in  1907.  Profes- 
sor Ordway  was  well  known  through  his  con- 
tributions on  scientific  subjects  to  magazines 
and  technical  publications. 

OREGON.  One  of  the  Pacific  Division  of 
the  United  States.  Its  total  area  ia  06.699 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1909,  according 
to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year,  was 
505.339. 

MiKEBAL  Production.  The  value  of  the  min- 
eral products  of  the  State  in  1908  was  9'i.743,- 

434,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  $2,6.18. ."iS?  in 
1907.  Ore^'ttn  was  one  of  tlie  few  Western 
States  showing  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
mineral  production  in  1908  over  that  of  1907. 
The  most  important  mineral  in  point  of  value 
was  gold,  of  which  43,823  fine  ounces,  valued  at 
$905,900,  were  produced  in  1908.  compared  with 
59,124  tine  ounces,  valued  at  «1,>2'22.200  in  1907. 
Next  in  point  of  value  were  clay  pnMlucts,  which 
nmoiinted  to  $rir)5.7fi8  in  190H.  as  compared  with 
$5-lj),y;t!l  in  11)07.  Coal  was  pruihiced  to  the 
amount  of  ttti.'25il  short  tons,  valued  at  .*'2:t6.021 
in  1908.  as  compared  with  70.9SI  abort  tons, 
valued  at  $166,304  in  1907.  The  sand  and 
gravel  produced  in  1908  was  valued  at  $r)24,9S4, 
as  compared  with  a  value  in  1907  of  $289,422. 
Other  mineral  products  of  some  importance  are 
lime.  Sliver,  stone  and  mineral  waters. 


The  gold  production  in  1909  was  eslimat^l 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  34,448  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $712,900.  The  silver  produi- 
tion  was  71,100  fine  ounces,  valued  at  isi.inm. 

AoBICt'LTUU  AND  STOCK  RaISIKO.  The  BCrP- 
age,  production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1000,  according  to  fi^roj 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  as  follows;  Corn,  522,000  busli''U. 
valued  at  $418,000  from  17,000  acres;  winter 
wheat,  1 1.235.000  bushels,  valued  at  $10,449.i»>-» 
from  535,000  acres;  spring  wheat,  5.142.uini 
bushels,  valued  at  $4,782,000  from  275.<)»n 
acres;  oats,  10,886,000  bushels,  valued  at  j.v 
661.000  from  288,000  acres;  barley,  l,984,rf») 
bushels,  valued  at  $1,300,000  from  63.000  acres; 
rye,  153,000  bushels,  valued  at  $153,000  from 
0000  acres;  potatoes,  7,360,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $4,416,000  from  46,000  acres;  hay.  86j.«UH) 
tons,  valued  at  $10,120,000  from  422^000  sit^. 
The  crop  of  corn  increased  considerably  in  l^'i'^ 
over  1908,  when  440,000  bushels  were  prodiu-t^l. 
The  acreage  increased  about  1.000.  The  wintT 
wheat  crop  of  1909  was  considerably  larL'-r 
than  that  of  100ft,  when  10.858,000  bushels  wtr.- 
produced.  The  acreage  also  considerably  in- 
creased. The  spring  wheat  crop  was  larger  bi* 
nearly  1.000,000  bushels  in  1909  than  in  m^. 
while  the  acreage  increased  about  15,000.  Tli« 
oat  crop  was  more  than  one  million  bushi-I* 
larger  in  1909  than  in  1008,  when  g.5I9.<i<M] 
bushels  were  produced.  The  acreage  slightly  in- 
creased. The  potato  crop  in  1909  was  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  in  1908,  when  4,i!51.w») 
bushels  were  produced.  The  acreage  incren«'-tl 
from  43,000  to  60,000.  The  hay  crop  in  li"'.* 
increased  by  about  45,000  tons,  while  the  acre- 
age increased  by  about  8000  acres.  A  large  anJ 
increasing  area  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
apples,  prunes  and  apricots.  A  number  of  im- 
portant irrigation  projects  carried  on  by  t')p 
t'nited  States  Reclamation  Service  has  greatly 
asHisted  the  agricultural  development  of 
State  in  recent  years.  The  number  of  farm 
animals  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1010.  were 
as  follows:  Horses,  808,000;  dairy  cows.  174,- 
000;  other  cattle.  698,000;  sheep,  2.581.0>>1: 
swine,  267,000.  The  wool  clipped  in  1900  wis 
estimated  at  17,030,000  pounds. 

EmcATiON.  It  is  probable  that  no  State  ic 
the  Union  has  made  greater  progress  in  it? 
public  school  BVHtem  during  the  pant  few  years 
than  has  Oregon.  At  the  Alaska-Vukon  Exp'- 
sition.  the  State  won  the  grand  prize  for  the  li^t 
general  educational  exhibit.  Two  importiint 
laws  were  passe'd  by  the  l^slature  of  Ifi'i* 
One  of  these  requires  that  every  rural  bnanl 
must  have  at  Ieai*t  six  months  of  school  anri'i- 
ally,  and  a  fund  of  not  leas  than  $:U)0  annu.il.y 
is  provided  fur  the  smaller  districts  to  u>>'  a* 
teachers'  salaries.  The  other  law  permit'  * 
county  to  establish  a  county  high  school  fiin:. 
and  each  district  or  group  of  districts  m^iu- 
taining  a  high  school  up  to  the  standard  pre 
Kcrihed  by  the  State  Department  is  entitldl  :» 
$40  a  pupil  for  the  first  20  high  school  pii)iil'. 
$30  a  pupil  for  the  second  20.  and  $12  per  p;i::' 
for  all  remaining  high  school  pupils.  1  ■> ' 
counties  have  already  taken  advantage  of  i  - 
privile<:e  and  most  encouraging  reports  are  l»- 
ing  received  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  1.''^ 
Kaeh  county  in  the  State  held  the  district  ^^ii  • ' 
oflirers'  convention  provided  for  by  a  mea-"T' 
passed  in  1907.  A  type  of  meetinff,  known 
the  educational  rally,  was  introduced  during  tl^ 
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year  hy  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schooh. 
By  this  syBtem  the  county  superintendent  di- 
vides his  county  into  eix  districts,  and  Bpends, 
together  with  the  State  Superintendent,  a  week 
in  visiting  and  inspecting  the  schools  of  the 
county.  At  these  meetings  literary  and  musical 
programmes  are  carried  out  and  addresses  are 
given  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

lYustees  of  the  fund  left  by  Mrs.  Amanda  W. 
Reed  for  the  foundation  of  an  educational  Insti- 
tution  in  Portland,  to  be  known  as  the  Reed 
Institute,  adopted  definite  plans  late  in  1909, 
deciding  to  establish  a  college  of  arts  and 
sciences.  For  this  purpose  ( approximateljy ) 
$2,000,000,  which  for  several  years  was  tied  up 
by  litigation,  is  now  available.  A  central  site 
of  at  least  forty  acres  is  soon  to  be  selected.  In 
their  action  the  trustees  followed  the  advioc  of 
Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  Secretai?  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  of  New  York  City,  and  it  is 
expected,  though  not  promised,  that  funds  from 
the  Rockefeller  foundation  will  largely  increase 
the  original  endowment.  Dr.  James  Hayden 
Tufts,  head  of  the  department  of  philosophy  of 
Chicago  University,  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
probable  president  of  the  Reed  Institute. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  1909  was 
05,081,  as  compared  with  94^33  in  1908.  The 
teachers  numbered  4453,  and  of  these  3590 
were  women  and  863  men.  The  average  monthly 
salary  of  men  teachers  was  $69.25,  and  of 
women,  $51.97.  The  average  monthlv  salary  of 
rural  teachers  was  $50.15.  The  number  of  high 
schools  has  increased  to  175,  and  there  were  en- 
rolled in  these,  during  the  year,  27,532.  Com- 
pleting the  public  school  system  are  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  and  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  the  former  at  Eugene,  and  Uie  latter  at 
Corvallis.  £ach  institution  haa  shown  stea^ 
growth. 

Finance.  The  biennial  report  of  the  State 
Trpasurer  for  tlje  fiscal  years  1007  and  1908 
showed  receipts  for  the  two  years  of  $6,770,103. 
The  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were  $5,« 
527,124,  which,  with  the  balance  left  from  the 
preceding  fiscal  vear,  left  a  total  balance  on 
hand  September  30.  1008,  of  $668,320. 

Chahitieb  and  Cobreotions.  Among  the 
charitable  anl  correctional  institutions  of  the 
8tate  are  the  State  Reform  School,  School  for 
the  Deaf  Mutes  and  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Salem.  The  appropriations  for  all  the  State 
charitable  and  ponal  institutions  amount  to 
about  $850,000  annually.  The  juvenile  courts 
recently  established  proved  to  be  a  wise  step 
and  have  been  a  great  assistance  in  helping  the 
reform  school  for  the  youth  of  Oregon. 

PoLTTiCB  AND  flovERNMENT.  On  January  19 
George  E.  Chamberlain.  Democrat,  was  elected 
I'nited  States  Senator  by  the  legislature.  The 
vote  wafl:  Chamberlain  63,  Fulton  19,  and  Cako 
17.  Senator  Chamberlain  occupies  the  unique 
position  of  having  been  elected  United  States 
Senator  by  a  Republican  legislature.  This  re- 
sult was  brought  ulmut  by  the  operation  of  the 
primary  laws  of  the  State  by  which  the  voters 
in  1908,  at  the  regular  State  election  in  June, 
indicated  Senator  Chamberlain,  who  was  then 
Governor,  as  their  choice  for  United  States 
Senator.  Under  the  primary  law  a  Senator  is 
nominated  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  State  officers  and  at  the  suc- 
ceeding regular  election  the  voters  go  through 
the  form  of  electing  a  Senator.  A  majority  of 
the  legislature  ( 52  members  out  of  90 )  had  sub- 


scribed to  a  voluntary  pledge  prior  to  their  own 
nomination  as  legislators  that  they  would  vote 
in  the  legislature  for  the  "  people's  choice."  All 
the  members  of  the  legislature  who  had  sub- 
scribed to  this  pledge  (known  as  Statement  No. 
1)  fulfilled  it  by  voting  for  Chamberlain.  All 
but  one  unpledged  Republican  member  voted 
against  Chamberlain.  F.  W.  Benson,  Republi* 
can,  Secretary  of  State,  succeeded  Chamberlain 
as  Governor. 

As  in  California,  Nevada  and  other  States, 
measures  were  introduced  into  the  Oregon  Ijeg- 
islature,  providing  for  restriction  against  Japa- 
nese and  other  Orientals.  The  measures,  how- 
ever, did  not  make  any  considerable  progress,  as 
they  were  killed  on  Februa'ry  19  hy  the  Senate, 
when  it  adopted  a  resolution  upholding  the 
President's  course.  Senator  Bailey,  who  intro- 
duced the  measure,  made  a  «peech  arguing  for 
the  re^nactment  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act, 
and  for  broadening  it  to  include  Japanese, 
Malays,  Hindus,  and  all  other  Asiatic  races. 
On  January  1,  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  announced  its  findings  in  the  case  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  against  the  United  States, 
and  awarded  $200,000  for  moneys  expended  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  in  protecting  the  adjoining 
territories  of  Washington  and  Idaho.  When 
the  Civil  War  began  Oregon  was  left  practically 
defenseless,  the  troops,  which  at  that  time 
guarded  it  against  Indian  outbreaks,  having  been 
taken  East.  Subsequently  local  volunteers  per- 
formed services  not  performed  by  the  United 
States,  and  this  award  is  to  compensate  the 
State  for  these  services.  In  June,  the  city  of 
Portland  held  its  second  election  under  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum.  Thirty-flve  separate 
questions  and  the  names  of  cajididates  for  six 
offices  were  submitted.  Of  the  36  questions,  12 
were  accepted  and  23  rejected.  Among  the 
questions  accepted  were  propositions  to  require 
holders  of  franchises  to  file  quarterly  reports, 
for  a  woman's  auxiliary  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  a  proposition  to  place  the  burden  of 
proof  on  all  discharged  civil  service  employees. 
Among  the  measures  defeated  were  those  pro- 
viding for  a  vehicle  tai(  ordinance,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  patented  articles  or  processes 
in  the  use  of  street  improvements,  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  payment  for  water  mains  by  bene- 
fited properties,  and  for  the  Des  Moines  plan 
of  city  government.  The  vote  for  mayor  was 
18,000,  while  on  the  question  of  referendum  it 
averaged  15,000.  Joseph  Simon,  former  United 
States  Senator,  and  the  Republican  candidate, 
was  elected   mayor.   See   Electoral  Reform. 

Other  Events.  In  August,  1009,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Oregon  Trunk  Line  up  the 
Deschutes  cailon  into  central  Oregon,  already 
begun,  would  be  supported  by  James  J.  Hill. 
There  are  now  under  construction-contract  109 
miles  from  Celilo,  where  the  Columbia  will  be 
bridged  for  connection  with  the  Spokane,  Port- 
land and  Seattle  Railway,  to  Madras,  and  addi- 
tional survey  has  been  located  to  Crooked 
River,  20  miles  beyond  Madras.  Klamath 
Falls  is  the  projected  terminus  of  the  Oregon 
Trunk,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  line  will  build 
on  into  California.  It  is  also  probable  that 
there  will  be  a  branch  from  Bend  to  Lakeview, 
and  an  extension  east,  through  Malheur 
Cafion  and  across  Idaho,  to  connection  with  the 
Burlington.  The  central  Oregon  territory  to 
be  opened  up  is  the  largest  district  in  the 
United  States  without  railroads,  and  the  de- 
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eision  of  Mr.  Hill  to  build  this  road  ii  re-  published  in  1900  hit  complete  paper  embody' 

garded  as  of  utmost  importance.  ing  the  results  of  his  observations  and  experi- 

The  Deschutes  Railroad  Company,  a  Harri-  ments  on  the  noddy  and  sooty  terns  of  the 

man   corporation,    is   paralleling   the   Oregon  Bird  Key  Reservation,  about  66  miles  west  of 

Trunk  up  the  DcMhutes.    There  are  now  under  Key  West.   The   paper   is  primarily   on  the 

contract   130  miles,  from   Deschutes  to  Red-  psychology  of  the  birds,  but  many  obaervationa 

mond,  with  probable  extenaion  to  Odell,  where  are   of   intereat   to   omithotogists.   On  tlds 

eonneetion  will  be  made  with  the  Natron  cut-  island,  about  300  yarda  wide   and  400  long, 

off  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  Klamath  Falls,  were  found  700  nests  of  noddy  and  nearly  9500 

It  1b  also  believed  that  the  Deschutes  Rail-  of  sooty  terns:    The  former  were  in  bushes, 

road  Company  will  build  eastward  to  connect  and  the  latter  in  shallow  depressions  on  the 

with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  at  Vale.  ground.    This  would  give  a  probable  total  of 

The  Katron  cut-off  is  being  constructed  from  over  30,000  adult  birds  on  the  island.  The 

Klamath  Falls  to  Natron,  a  distance  of  150  birds  probably  mate  before  reaching  the  island, 

miles.    Thirty-five  miles  of  this  line  are  un-  and  nest  building  had  begun  on  May  4.  They 

der  contract  at  each  end,  leaving  a  gap  of  80  feed  by  following  the  schools  of  minnows,  which, 

miles.  when  attacked  by  other  tish,  jump  above  the 

Construction  is  also  pro^resring  on  the  Pa-  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  caught  hy  the 

eiflc  Railway  and  Navigation  Company's  line  birds  when  In  the  air.   In  the  case  of  both 

from  Hillsboro  to  Tillamook.    This   road,  98  species  the  female  remains  on  the  nest  until 

miles    long   and   to   cost   approximately    $3,-  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  male  meanwhile  feeding 

000,000,  18  now  60  to  70  per  cent,  completed,  her.    During  incubation,  the  parent  birds  al- 

It  ia  a  Harriman  property.  ternate  in  their  care  for  the  eggs.    By  August 

The  Beaverton-Willsburg  Line,  a  branch  of  i  the  birds  bad  all  left  tbe  island,  but  the 

the  Southern  Pacific's  W  est  Side  division,  is  locality  where  they  spend  the  winter  is  not 

also  under  construction.    It  is  14  miles  long  known. 

and  its  cost,  including  a  bridge  across  the  Our  knowledge  of  bird  migration  is  still  very 

Willametta  River,  will  oe  $1,200,000.  incomplete,    and   various   workers   have  sag- 

LEGlSLATloif.  Among  the  measures  enacted  gested  that  if  the  birds  could  be  tagged  in  some 
by  the  legislature  of  1900  are  those  noted  be-  way  before  migration,  data  couldbe  collected 
low:  Measures  were  passed  defining  and  pro-  which  would  put  the  subject  on  a  more  satis- 
hibiting  corrupt  practices  at  elections.  The  factory  basis.  The  Bird  Club  of  New  Haven, 
salaries  of  public  officers  are  made  subject  to  Conn.,  reported  that  they  have  been  making  a 
garnishment.  Provision  ia  made  for  sanita-  systematic  attempt  at  marking  birds  in  this 
tion  in  hotels;  the  sale  of  food-stuffs  is  regu-  way,  but  have  made  no  report  of  their  results, 
lated,  and  cooperation  with  tbe  national  com-  IWnsend  discussed  the  use  of  the  wings  and 
mission  In  the  conservation  of  national  re-  feet  in  diving  birds  and  concluded  that  pro- 
sources  provided  for.  State  sanitaria  for  tu-  gression  1^  both  wings  and  feet  was  the  pnmi- 
berculosis  are  established,  and  the  10-hours*  uve  method,  and  is  to  be  looked  for  among 
law  affecting  female  employees  is  extended  to  young  birds.  Specialization  towards  the  use 
telegraph,  telephone,  express  and  transporta-  of  the  wings  alone  leads  to  a  diminution 
tion  service.  An  insurance  department  was  in  the  size  of  the  wings,  and  finally  to  a  bird 
established  and  measures  were  passed  regu-  that  is  flightless  in  the  air.  Specialization  to- 
uting the  insurance  business  and  the  use  of  ward  the  use  of  the  feet  alone  is  the  best  adap- 
the  public  waters  of  the  State.  tation  for  rapid  progression  through  the  water. 

Officebb:      Governor,    Frank    W.    Benson,  The  fifteenth  supplement  to  the  A.  O.  U. 

Rep.;  Secretary  of  State,  ;  State  check  list  waa  published  in  the  Auk  for  July. 

Treasurer,  George  A.  Steele,  Rep.;  Superinten-  and  it  was  expected  that  the  complete  third 

dent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  H.  Ackerman,  edition  would  be  published  early  in  1910. 

Rep.;  Adjutant-General,  William  Finzer,  Dem.;  In  connection  with  bird  protection  it  is  in- 

Attomey-General,  A.  M.  Crawford,  Rep.;  Com-  teresting  to  note  that  in  October,  1908,  the 

missioner  of  Insurance,  S.  A.  Kozer,  Rep.  Territory  of  Papua  passed  an  act  prohibiting 

JUDlciABY.    Supreme  Court:    Chief  Justice,  the  taking  out  of  the  Territory  the  plumage 

F.  A.  Moore;   Justices,  Thomas  A.  McBride,  of    birds    of    paradise,    goura    pigeons  and 

Woodson  T.  Slater,  WilUam  R.  King  and  Rob-  "oaprey"  (egret).    In  June,  1909,  the  Gover- 

ert  Eakin;   Clerk,  J.  C.  Moreland— all  Be>  nor-General  of  Australia  issued  a  proclama- 

publicans.  tion  making  unlawful  the  importation  into  the 

The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed  Commonwealth   of  the  plumage  of  any  such 

of  23  Republicans  and  6  Democrats  in  the  Sen-  birds  except  with  the  written  permission*  of  the 

ate,  and  51  Republicans  and  7  Democrats  in  Collector    of    Customs    of   the    Territory  of 

the  House.    The  State  repreaentativea  in  Con-  Papua. 

gress  will  be  found  in  tbe  section  Congress  of  At  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  HiRtory 

the  article  United  Statkb.  in  New  York  City,  a  series  of  habitat  groups  of 

OBGANZC     CHEMISTBT.      See     Cmem-  ^KHS.          5'®'^"  earlier,  was  completed 

in  1909.    The  groups  were  erected  under  the 

'  supervision  of  P.  M.  Chapman,  and  embody  tbe 

OBNITHOLOOT.     The   1908   Year   Book  results  of  mai^  expeditions  to  secure  ifot  only 

contained  a  reference  to  experiments  on  the  the  specimens  and  nests,  but  photographs  and 

homing  ability  of  terns,  made  by  Watson,  who  paintings   of  their   normal   environment.  The 

liberated  birds  at  Cape  Hatteras,  several  hun-  Alexander  Alaska  expedition  of  the  University 

dred  miles  north  of  their  normal  area  of  dis-  of  California  collected  .532  bird  skins,  of  which 

trihution,    but   nevertheless    found    that  they  6  were  new  species  and  have  been  described  by 

returned  to  their  nesting  plaoes  in  the  Tortn-  .Toseph  Grinnsll.    Knowlton  published  in  1909 

gas.    As  a  eontrihiition  from  the  Tortugas  Lab-  his  Birds  of  the  ll'or/rf.   giving  an  account 

oratory  of  the  Carnegie   Institution,   Watson  of  every  known  species  both  living  and  fossil 
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OSGOOD,  Henbt  Bbown.  An  American 
military  officer,  died  March  12,  1909.  He  web 
horn  in  Maine  in  1843  and  served  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  Civil  War  until  1863,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy. Graduating  in  1867,  he  was  made  first 
lieutenant  in  1870;  captain,  1889;  major,  IS07; 
and  colonel  and  assistant  commissary-general 
in  1906.  In  1907  he  was  retired  as  a  briga- 
dier-general. General  Osgood  was  awarded  a 
medal  of  honor  in  1866  for  voluntarily  remain- 
ing in  service  during  the  invasion  of  Pennayt- 
vania  in  1863  after  his  term  had  expired. 

OSMOTIC  PBESSTTBB  XSASTTBBICENT, 
DiBECT.    See  Cheuistbx. 

OSTHOFP,  H£BHA.NN-.  A  German  compara- 
tive philologist,  died  in  May,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  Westphalia  in  1847;  studied  at  Bonn, 
Tfibingen  and  Berlin,  and  became  in  1877  pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  and  vomnarntive  grammur 
at  Heidelberg.  He  was  one  oi  tlie  founders  and 
editors  of  ilorphotogiache  Unterauckungen  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der  indogermaniachen  Spmchen 
<  1878-95);  Vom  Supple tirir-r sen  der  tm/o(KT- 
maniechcn  Sjtrachen  (1899);  Etymoktgivske 
Parerga    (1901)    and  other  works. 

OSTWALD,  WiLUEL^.  A  German  chemist, 
awarded  on  liecember  9,  1900,  the  Isobel  prizs 
for  chemistry.  He  was  born  in  Riga  in  1863 
and  was  educated  at  Dorpat,  where  he  became 
a  lecturer  in  1878.  In  1882  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor in  the  Polytechnicum  of  Riga  and  from 
1887  to  1806  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Leipzig.  In  190S-6  he  visited  the  United 
States  and  lectured  at  Harvard  University  on* 
der  an  arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors between  American  and  German  uni- 
versities. As  an  investigator  in  physical  chem- 
istry and  ch'tmical  affinity  he  is  particularly 
well  known.  His  researches  have  concerned, 
among  nunwroua  subjects,  the  electric  con- 
ductivity of  organic  acids,  the  parallel  existing 
between  tbn  volume  of  such  acids  and  their 
power  of  chemical  reaction,  and  the  color  of 
ions.  He  is  the  author  of  important  works  on 
physical  chemistry,  thermo-dynamics,  electro- 
chemistry and  the  foundations  of  inorganic 
chemistry,  besides  several  works  of  a  scientific 
literary  character,  including  one  published  in 
1907,  on  Personality  and  Immortality  in  the 
Annals  of  Natural  Philosophy.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  all  the  leading  scientific  societies  in  the 
world. 

OTIS,  Glwexl  Stephett.  An  American  mili- 
tary officer,  died  October  21,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  Frederic,  Maryland,  in  1838,  and  two 
years  later  his  family  removed  to  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Rochester  in  1858.  He  studied  law  at  the 
Harvard  I^w  School  and  graduated  in  1861. 
He  practiced  law  in  Rochester  until  1862,  when 
he  recruited  a  company  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fortieth  Xew  York  Volunteers  and  went  to  the 
war  88  a  captain.  He  served  in  this  regiment 
throughout  the  war,  and  took  part  in  many  im- 
portant f'ngagcments,  among  them  Getty>4burg 
and  the  Wilderness.  He  was  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Chapel  Hill,  near  Petersburg,  Va.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  on 
his  discharge  in  1865  received  the  brevets  of  col- 
onel in  the  regular  army  and  brigadier-general 
in  the  volunteers.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Twenty-second  Regular  Infniitry  in  1866  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  and  in  1880  was 
promoted  to  colonel.   From  1667  to  1881  he 


served  in  the  West  and  took  part  in  several  In- 
dian campaigns.  He  organizcKi  an  Infantry  and 
cavalry  school  at  Fort  liavenworth  and  in  1893 
he  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  being  pro- 
moted over  the  heads  of  many  officers  who 
were  his  seniors.  He  spent  several  months  as- 
sisting in  the  revision  of  the  army  regulations. 
On  the  outbreak  of  tiie  Spanish  War  he  was 
appointed  major-^neral  of  volunteers  and  was 
sent  to  the  Philippines  under  General  Wesley 
Merritt,  after  having  directed  the  work  of  or- 
minizing  and  equipping  troops  embarking  from 
San  Francisco.  In  August,  1898,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific 
and  was  appointed  military  ^vernor  of  the 
Philippines,  During  the  hostilities  following 
the  rebellion  of  Aguinaldo  in  1808  General  Otis 
commanded  at  Manila.  He  performed  the 
duties  of  military  governor  until  May,  1900, 
when  he  was  recalled.  In  June  of  the  same 
year  he  was  promoted  to  major-general  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Lakes  at  Chicago.  In  1002  he  was  retired  for 
age. 

OZONE.  A  proprietary  name  applied  to 
fused  Hodium  peroxide,  containing  a  small  per- 
centage of  a  catalytic  agent,  whose  identity  is 
not  divulged.  It  is  said  to  yield  its  entire  con- 
tent of  available  oxygen  upon  contact  with 
water,  and  is  designed  to  fumisli  a  cheap  means 
of  producing  oxygen  for  therapeutic  use. 

OXT-ACETTXINS  TOBCH.  See  Chbu- 
IBTBY,  iNDDsmAL,  paragraph  on  Metallurgy. 

OZTGEN.   See  OoEHiBtBY,  Ixdubtuai. 

OZTBEYNGHnS,  Excavatiox  at.  See 
AbcbjeoumY. 

PACEABD,  William  Alfbed.  An  Ameri- 
can scholar  and  educator,  died  December  2, 
1909.  He  was  born  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  in 
1830,  and  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1861.  He  taught  in  Andover  Academy  at  An- 
dover,  1862-3,  and  was  a  tutor  in  Bowdoin  in 
1853-4.  Hb  graduated  from  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1857  and  in  1857-8 
studied  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  He 
was  instructor  of  modern  languages  at  Bow- 
doin, and  professor  of  modern  languages  in  that 
college  1850-63.  and  professor  of  Greek 
language  and  literature  at  Dartmouth  from  1863 
to  1870.  From  1870  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  professor  of  Latin  language  and  literature 
at  Princeton  University.  The  last  years  he  was 
professor  emeritus.  He  revised,  with  transla- 
tions from  later  editions,  Curtius's  History  of 
Greece,  and  wrote  memorial  sketches  of  lives 
of  earlier  Princeton  presidents  and  profesimrs, 
and  articles  and  reviews  of  mx^s  and 
periodicals. 

PAGEANTS.    Sec  Centenaries. 

PAINTING.  Landscapes  and  marines 
proved,  as  usual,  to  be  superior  at  both  of  the 
New  York  Academy  exhibitions  of  1909  to  por- 
trait and  figure  work.  In  the  spring  show  Mr. 
Arthur  H«el»er's  "Evening."  Mr.  Childe  Has- 
sam's  "Suniipht  through  Leaves,"  Mr.  Gran- 
ville-Smith's "  October  Birches,"  Mr.  Lathrop's 
"  Pasture  Brook,"  and  Mr.  Ben  Foster's  "  Early 
Moonrise,"  which  took  the  Inness  gold  medal, 
were  all  of  uncommon  merit.  AI»mj  well  worthy 
of  mention  were  Mr.  Paul  Doutrlierty's  "  Golden 
Moon,"  Mr.  Walter  Palmer's  '*  Wintir.  Wizard." 
Mr.  Gusfav  Wiegand'a  "On  the  Tlireshold  of 
Spring."  ami  Mr.  G.  H.  Bogert's  "  Break  of 
Day."   In  figure  work  Mr.  Hawthorne,  one  of 
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the  moat  vigorous  unong  American  figure  dalFs  "PsToh^**  %  delightful  study  of  a 
painters,  showed  in  his  "  Lemon  Girl "  that  he  girl,  has  been  txni^t  by  the  Mefao 
can  evoke  picturesqiu  charm  as  well  as  rough  Museum. 

movement.  His  "Return  from  the  Catch,"  Hr.  Montague  Flagg^a  "Portrait  i 
one  of  the  vivid  sketches  of  which  he  is  so  fond.  Wife,**  which  took  the  Proctor  prize,  au: 
was  a  stirring  portrayal  of  marine  life.  the  best  period  of  Dutch  painting  in  th 

Mr.  Albert  L.  GroU,  who  in  the  last  few  and  quiet  strength  of  drawing  and  refinei 
years  has  made  great  strides  as  a  painter  of  Strong  also,  but  with  a  touch  of  ultra- 
the  American  desert,  showed  in  another  pic*  exaggeration  never  absent  from  this  p 
ture,  "  Silver  Clouds,"  an  impressive  study  of  portraits,  was  Robert  Henri's  representa 
Arizona  color.  "A  Lowering  Day "  was  still  Mrs.  William  R.  Clarke.  Irving  R. 
another  achievement  in  which  endless  stretches  hardly  did  himaelf  justice  in  hia  **  Gii 
of  plain  and  sky  weer  cleverly  portrayed.  the  Horse,"  and  the  same  must  be  recoi 

Mr.  Emil  Carlsen's  "  Surf "  suggested  ad-  Mr.  Cushing's  latest  rendering  of  tl 
mirably  the  vast  spaces  of  the  ocean.   "  Off  haired  youiw  woman  of  whom  he  has  n 
^e  Low  Bocks"  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Waugh,  many  and  better  pictures.   Mr.  Wiles 
and  Mr.  Redfleld's  "  Harbor  of  Boulogne "  were  better  account  of  himself  in  the  portrait 
the  most  notable  marines  shown.  fellow  artist,  Walter  Palmer. 

In  portraiture,  of  which  there  was  but  a  Elliot  Dangerfield's  "  Pearls  of  the  Mr 
small  showing,  Mr.  Sargent's  picture  of  Count-  a  group  of  ideal  nudes,  had  charm  of  co 
ess  Szechenyi  (Miss  Vanderhilt)  hardly  did  graceful  form,  and  Mr.  Baer's  graceful 
the  American  master  justice,  notwithstanding  ing  nude  figure  had  also  decided  merit, 
its  admirable  detaiL  It  lacked  brilliancy,  figure  work  b^  Mr.  John  £.  Johanse 
Upon  the  other  hand  Mr.  Sergeant  Kendall  s  muaicianB  playing  in  a  sombrely  lightet 
"  Portrait  of  Miss  H.  H.,"  a  figure  of  appeal-  and  a  clever  confection  by  Mr.  Frieseki 
ing  charm,  showed  this  artist  at  his  best.  Mr.  '*  Lady  Trying  on  Hat "  were  both  o: 
Orlando   Rouland's   "  Catherine "  was   a   well  than  average  merit. 

poised  and  well  painted  composition.  Mr.  In  landscape  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Irving  R.  Wiles  had  a  decorative  portrait  of  exhibition  superior  to  Ben  Foster's  "  Mo 
Mile.  Gerville-R^ache  as  Carmen  that  barely  in  which  be  returns  to  a  theme  he 
escaped  the  commonplace.  Other  portrait  handles  with  consummate  skill  and  ' 
work  in  the  exhibition  that  calls  for  mention  ful  poetry.  Mr.  Gardner  Symons  to 
was  by  Mi48  Beaux,  William  H.  Hyde,  H.  Stan-  Cunegie  prize  with  his  **  Opalescent  Ri 
ley  Todd,  and  J.  Mortimer  Lichtenauer.  stream  full  of  ice,  that  made  one  feel  t] 

Figure  work  of  some  merit  included  Miss  and  sweep  of  tbe  water.    In  a  picture 
Genth's  sunlight  study,  "In  the  Arbor";  Miss  army  of  men  and  steam  shovels  at  woi 
Canswtt's    "  Children    Playing   with    a    Cat,"  an  excavation  at  night  George  Bellows 
crude  in  tone,  but  fairly  spirited;  Charles  Bit-  much    rude   energy.    Charles  Warren 
tinger's  "After  the  Ball"   (second  Hallgarten  Bruce  Crane,  Redfield,  Ranger  and  Aide 
prize),  in  which  lamplight  and  early  dawn  are  were  also  represented  by  work  of  chara^ 
contrasted  as  they  play  upon  the  figures  of  two  merit.    Paul  Dougherty's  "  Black  Squal 
women   in  evening  dress;   George   De   Forest  perhaps  the  beat  marine  shown. 
Brush's  "  Family  Group,"  of  familiar  material      Two    exhibitions    of    far-reaching  ii 
and  technic ;   Andrew   Schwartz's  "  Primitive  wore  held  in  New  York  during  the  yea 
Family,"  after  the  manner  of  Puvis  de  Cha-  of  work  by  the  Spanish  painter.  Sorolli 
vannes.    F.  B.  Williams's  "Court  of  the  Be-   tida,     and    the    show     of    Dutch  ] 
loved,"  and  Hugo  Ballin's  *'  The  Lesson,"  both  gathered  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
showed  ambition  and  hard  work.    The  Shaw  for   the   Hudson-Fulton   celebration,  i 
prize  for  the  best  work  by  an  American  woman  350  pictures  and  sketches  showed  the  i 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wiegand  for  "  A  years  by  a  man  who  ranks  high  as  a 
Woman  in   Blue,"  the  Clarke  prize  to  Mias  air  painter.   Admirable  drawing,  the  fa< 
Lydia  F.  Emmet  for  "  Playmates,   and  the  first  suggesting  life  and  movement  by  few 
Hallgarten   prize  to  Daniel  Garber  for  bis  an  astonishing  gift  for  color  and  the  r 
"  Horses."  tation  of  light  made  the  exhibition  a' 

The  most  clamorous  piece  of  work  upon  the  rating  to  artists  as  to  the  public.  Snnii 
walls  of  the  winter  academy  was  Mr.  Boldini's  portraits  were  admirable  in  their  vivid 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay,  almost  a  but  the  most  notable  offerings  of  t 
caricature  in  its  over-accentuation.  It  was  a  tingiiished  foreigner  were  such  pictures 
reatlr-HS  vision  of  crying  color,  interesting  of  oxen  drawing  fishing  boats  through  t 
enough  as  a  fancy  sketch,  but  too  sensational  and  the  beach  scenes.  Some  of  the  Sore 
for  everyday  purposes.  By  contrast,  the  most  tiires  have  been  acquired  by  the  Metre 
vivid  work  of  Mr.  Robert  Henri's  "Girl  with  MuHeum. 

Parasol "  seemed  tame,  and  Mr.  Sargent's  The  Dutch  exhibition  was  the  fine 
"(iiitana"  wait  renerve,  itself.  Mr.  Ben-Ali  made  in  this  country.  More  than  a  s 
Haggin's  frankly  theatrical  ballet  girl,  "Little  Rembrandts,  half  that  number  of  Ho 

White  Dancer,"  was  in  its  way  quite  as  clever,  traits  and  splendid  examples  of  Maes, 
tprlinieally,  as  Mr.  Boldini's  portrait  and  dael,  Hi)bbenia,  Cuyp,  Vermeer,  and  Ja 
marked  a  ntcp  in  advance,  John  W.  Alex-  were  loaned  by  collectors.  About  150  j 
ander'b  portrait  of  the  late  Richard  Wataon  most  of  them  -of  importance,  were  sho 
(iilder  and  Briiwh'.'i  portrait  of  Henry  George  the  list  of  Rembrandts  was  the  art  is 
both  had  ilifrnity.  Mr.  Alexaniier's  "  Sunlight,"  trait  of  himself,  owned  by  Henry  C. 
the  full-lenfrth  figure  of  a  graceful  girl  bathed  Mrs.  Huntington's  "The  Savant."  "Mrs. 
in  misty  ligtif.  the  whole  a  symphony  in  soft,  Havemeyer's  "The  Oilder,"  W.  K,  Vani 
shifting  pale  yellows,  had  the  place  of  honor  in  "Noble  Slav."  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  t\ 
the  exhibition  and  deserved  it.    Sergeant  Ken-  portraits  of  Bodolphe  mad  his  wife  wer 
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in  interest  to  any  pictures  in  this  extraordinary 

exhibition. 

The  "  Ten  Anwrioan  Painters "  gave  their 
yearly  exhibition  as  usual  with  some  excellent 
work,  particularly  by  Benson,  Hassam,  Tarbell, 
Metcalf  and  Chase.  In  the  Water  Color  Club 
exhibition  held  in  November  F.  Louis  Mora  had 
an  interesting  group  of  Spanish  sketches.  The 
Beal  prize  was  awarded  to  Miaa  Hilda  Belcher 
for  a  portrait.  Hassam,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Ritschel.  Dufner,  Alexander  Robinson  and  Miss 
Alice  Schille  were  among  the  contributors  to 
the  Water  Color  Bociely  show  held  in  May. 

Interesting  exhibitions  were  also  given  dur- 
ing the  year  of  work  by  William  M.  Chase, 
showing  the  artist's  versatility  as  punter  of 
portraits,  still-Ufe  and  even  landscapes.  The 
growth  of  Chase's  art  from  the  Munich  days  of 
1870  to  the  present  was  illustrated  in  some 
fifty  pictures.  A  retrospective  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  John  W.  Alexander  at  the  Ka- 
tionai  Arts  Club,  brought  together  more  tban 
half  a  hundred  canvasses  by  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  American  painters.  Among  the  rep- 
resentative pictures  shown  were  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's  portraits  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  Dr. 
Mc(^o8h  and  Rodin,  the  French  sculptor. 

Tlie  opening  in  November  of  Boston's  new 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  added  a  noble  building 
to  tlie  country's  art  museums.  Although  it  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  old  building  in  Copley 
Square,  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  monumental 
structure  that  the  art  lovers  of  the  city  plan 
to  erect.  The  architect,  Guy  Lowell,  accom- 
plished wonders  in  making  what  is  part  of  a 
whole  appear  as  if  complete  in  itnelf.  The 
attempt  to  make  the  different  halls  archi- 
tecturally  in  harmony  with  the  objects  shown 
in  them  has  led  to  interesting  results.  Thus 
one  gets  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  Egypt, 
Persia,  Oreece,  Rome,  from  the  setting  and  en- 
vironment as  wdl  as  from  the  art  treasures 
displayed. 

Edmund  C.  Tarbell  took  ttie  first  prize  of 
$1500  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  May  exhibi- 
tion in  Pittftburg  with  his  "  Girl  Crochetting," 
an  exquisite  study  in  subdued  tights,  with  a 
figure  of  much  grace.  The  second  prize  went 
to  an  Englishman  by  adoption,  George  Sauter, 
for  "The  Bridal  Morning,"  an  award  that 
caused  much  astonishment;  drawing,  color, 
sentiment  seemed  commonplace  to  all  but  the 
jury.  Among  the  best  work  by  Americans  were 
Gari  Melchpr'«  "  Morning  Room";  Sergeant 
Kendall's  "Mischief";  Miss  Genth's  "Spring"; 
and  Charles  W.  Hawthorne's  "  Mother  and 
Child." 

A  large  decoration  in  the  spirit  of  de  Cha- 
vannes,  a  summer  harvest  scene  by  Henri  Mar- 
tin, was  one  of  the  impressive  foreign  con* 
tributions.  Also  there  were  RenO  Menard's 
*'  Judgment  of  Paris,"  and  Lucien  Simon's 
"  Procession  in  a  Thunderstomi,'*  both  pic- 
tures of  importance. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  exhibition 
opened  in  January,  the  Temple  gold  medal  was 
awarded  to  Frederick  P.  Vinton  of  Boston  for 
his  portrait  of  Carroll  D,  Wright.  John  S. 
Sargent  received  the  Beck  gold  medal  for  his 
portrait  of  Miss  Townsend.  The  Lippincott 
prize  fell  to  Thomas  P.  AnBchutz  for  his  study 
of  a  young  woman  examining  a  Tanagra  figure. 

The  painters  well  represented  were  Melchers, 
Frieseke,  Henri,  Benson,  Hoeber,  Comoyer, 
TanneTi  Sehwarti,  Redfleld,  Garber,  Erieson, 


Haaaam  and  C  0.  Cooper.  About  300  i^ctuns 
were  shown,  of  which  one  hundred  came  from 
Europe. 

At  the  Paris  Salon  of  the  Sociitd  Nationale 
in  May  were  shown  the  splendid  panels  painted 
by  Ren€  Menard  for  the  Ecole  de  Droit,  his 

Sreatest  decoration  achievement.  In  the  same 
eld  were  the  panels  for  the  Petit  Palais,  by 
Albert  Besnard,  mythological  subjects  treated 
with  dazzling  color.  Alfred  Roll,  GUIot,  Bou- 
tet  de  Kcmvel  (who  had  some  admirable 
Jeanne  d'Arc  designs  for  the  Domr6my  Church), 
La  Touche,  Gervex  and  Billotte  were  among 
the  conspicuous  contributors.  Of  Americans. 
Sargent  sent  nothing,  but  there  was  praise  for 
Shannon's  "  Enfant  Bacchus "  and  for  a  pic- 
ture by  Walter  Gay.  Eugene  Ullman,  Mont- 
gomery Roosevelt,  and  Karl  Frieseke  were 
among  the  Ameriean  exhibitors.  At  the  Salon 
des  Artistes  Francais  some  pictures  by  the 
Spaniard,  Zu1oaga>  attracted  mucK  attention. 
Then  were  more  tluui  one  hundred  contribu- 
tions by  Americans,  but  none  of  sensational 
merit.  W.  E.  Schofleld,  Oscar  Miller,  H.  S. 
Hubbell,  Walter  MacEwen  and  Seymour 
Thomas  were  in  the  list. 

In  London's  International  show,  opened  in 
February,  Mr.  Bauter  had  an  effective  "  Rt-aur- 
rection,"  of  modern  feeling,  but  interesting. 
Ricketts,  Shannon,  Kicholson  and  Pryde  were 
the  Englishmen  whose  work  made  an  impres- 
sion. Of  the  Americans,  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux, 
with  a  full  length  "Mother  and  Child"  won 
high  praise. 

PAIilTEB,  William  Jackson.  An  Ameri- 
can railway  official  and  philanthropist,  died 
March  13,  IftOf).  He  was  born  in  Kent  county. 
Delaware,  in  1630,  and  was  educated  privately. 
He  served  throughout  the  Civil  War  as  captain, 
oolonel  and  brevet  brigadier-general  of  vohin- 
teers.  A  Congressional  medal  of  honor  was 
awarded  him  for  gallant  services.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  engaged  in  railroad  imsiness. 
He  was  made  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  and  helped  build  that  road 
to  Denver.  He  then  built  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  road,  and  was  its  president  until  1883. 
In  that  year  he  began  the  construction  of  the 
Mexican  National  and  the  Rio  Grande  Western. 
His  holdings  in  railroads  were,  about  1900,  sold, 
and  he  retired  from  active  business.  He  gave 
his  subordinate  employees  $1,000,000  on  his  re- 
tirement, and  presented  Colorado  Springs* 
Colo.,  his  home  city,  with  park  land  Talued  at 
$1,000,000.  General  Palmer  left  a  large  for- 
tune, valued  at  over  $10,000,000. 

PANAHA.  A  republic  occupying  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama.    The  capital  ia  Panama. 

Abea  .  AND  Population.  The  area  of  the 
seven  provinces  oonstitnting  tlte  republic  is 
various^  estimated  at  from  31.570  to  33,776 
square  miles.  By  the  treaty  of  November  18, 
1903,  the  I'nited  States  guaranteed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic,  and  Panama  granted 
to  the  United  States,  in  perpetuity  and  with 
sovereign  rights  therein,  a  strip  of  land  (the 
Canal  Zone)  extending  to  a  width  of  five  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  inOf) 
the  population  was  estimated  at  419,029. 
mostly  a  mixed  race  of  Spanish,  Indian,  and 
negro  origin.  There  are  about  40,000  negroes 
and  3000  Chinese.  The  principal  cities  are 
Panama  and  Colfln  (Aspinwall),  with  8.5.664 
and  16,271  inhabiUnts  respectively  in  1008. 
Immigration  is  encouraged,  and  a  law  of  Janu- 
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ary  2,  190!).  throws  open  large  tracts  of  rich 
lands  to  tlie  acquisition  of  fortjigners.  The 
reported  number  of  primary  schools  is  with 
9181  pupils.  There  are  &  few  high  schools  and 
institutions  for  technical  instruction.  The  re- 
organization of  public  instruction  is  to  be  un- 
dertaken. 

Pboduction,  Commerce,  etc.  The  soil  of 
Panama  is  exceptionally  fertile,  malcing  pos- 
sible the  successful  cultivation  of  many 
tropical  products.  The  most  important  crop  is 
bananas.  Other  products  are  cacao,  sugar- 
cane, cofTee,  rice,  corn,  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
cocoaauta,  vanilla,  and  rubber.  The  forests 
contain  valuable  hard  woods,  dye  and  resinous 
woods,  and  medicinal  plants.  Panama  has 
numerous  mineral  deposits,  but  they  have  been 
only  slightly  exploits.  A  little  gold  is  mined. 
Some  mother-of-pearl  and  turtle  shells  are 
gathered.  The  government  has  recently  en- 
tered into  contracts  providing  for  the  erection 
of  a  sugar  mill  and  of  two  sugar  refineries. 

In  1907  the  imports,  exclusive  of  non-duti- 
able supplies  for  the  Panama  Canal,  were 
valued  at  $0,534,460.  and  in  1908,  $7,806,812; 
exports,  $1,960,666  and  $1,757,136  respectively. 
Of  the  imports  in  1908,  vegetable  and  agricul- 
ture products  amounted  to  $3,138,197;  min- 
eral products,  $788.061) ;  wines  and  liquors, 
$675,70.3.  Of  the  export  value  in  1908,  over  70 
per  cent,  was  represented  by  bananas,  the  ship- 
ments of  which  aggregated  nearly  4,000.000 
bunches;  the  total  export  value  of  vegetable 
products  was  $1 ,539.395 ;  animal  products, 
$135,207;  mineral  products,  $79,621.  In  1907 
the  non-dutiable  imports  for  use  by  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  were  valued  at  $13,- 
468,389.  Both  the  import  and  the  export  Irade 
is  principally  with  the  United  States,  although 
in  1908  Great  Britain  ranked  flrst  in  the  im- 
port of  textiles  According  to  American  statis- 
tii-3  the  imports  of  the  United  States  from 
Panama  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1909,  were  valued  at  $1,676,994,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  Panama  (including  non-dutiable  goods 
for  the  Canal  Commission),  $16,797,530. 

The  railway  from  ColOn  to  Panama,  47  miles, 
carried  in  1908  westbound  merchandise  valued 
at  about  $9Jt00.000,  and  eaatbound  merchan- 
dise, over  $1,000,000.  In  1909  it  was  an- 
nounced that  an  overland  cable  had  been  estab- 
lished between  CoWn  and  Panama,  thus  af- 
fording all-cabte  communication  from  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

Finance  and  Government.  For  the  period 
January  1,  1900-December  3U  1010,  the  esti- 
mated revenue  and  expenditure  were  $4,402,000 
and  $6,877,470  respectively.  The  revenue^  ia 
derived  principally  from  customs  and  excise. 
The  monetary  unit  ia  the  gold  balboa,  equiva- 
lent to  the  American  dollar. 

Under  the  Cnn<»titution  nf  February  1.3,  1904, 
the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  president, 
who  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of 
four  years  and  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five 
members.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon 
the  unicameral  National  AsRembly.  composed 
of  32  members  elected  for  four  years  by  popu- 
lar vote.  The  provinces  are  administered  by 
governors  appointed  annually  by  the  President. 
Tlie  President  in  190!t  was  .Tos*"'  Domingo  de 
Obnidia.  who  assumed  office  Octolier  1,  1908. 

PAHAUA  CANAL.  The  history  of  the 
Panama  Canal  during  1909  was  one  of  steady 


progress.  Although  the  grand  total  of  excava- 
tion was  somewhat  less  than  that  of  1908,  as 
will  be  noted  in  the  tahle  below,  this  was  due, 
not  to  the  diminution  of  effort,  but  to  the 
nature  of  the  material  excavated. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1908  and  in  the  eArXy 
part  of  1909  there  was  a  ^eat  deal  of  criti- 
cism in  Congress  and  outside  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  lock  canal  instead  of  a  water 
level  canal.  It  wa*  alL^d  that  the  pbna 
whereby  the  lock  canal  is  being  constructed  were 
not  the  proper  plans  upon  which  the  canal 
should  be  dug,  but  rather  that  the  water  level 
canal  was  the  project  which  should  originally 
have  been  undertaken.  As  a  result  of  this  criti- 
cism, Mr.  Taft,  who  was  at  the  time  Presi- 
dent-elect, visited  the  canal  at  the  request  of 
President  Roosevelt,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  the  most  eminent  American  engineers.  It 
was  understood  that  if  Mr.  Thft  and  the  en- 
gineers were  satisfied  with  the  plans  under 
which  the  canal  was  being  built,  the  question 
would  not  again  be  seriously  raised  and  the 
work  would  Ik  pushed  to  completion  within  the 
next  six  years.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  work  in  progress,  Mr.  Tait  and  the  en- 
gineers declared  the  present  plans  to  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  apart  from  certain  modi- 
fleations  in  detail,  such  as  the  lowering  by 
some  feet  of  the  Gatun  Dam.  They  declared,  fur- 
thermore, that  every  dollar  thus  far  expendea 
in  canal  construction  had  been  honestly  spent. 
President  Roosevelt  at  once  transmitted  this 
report  to  Congress  with  his  own  hearty  con- 
currence in  the  conclusions. 

On  July  1,  1908,  by  direction  of  President 
Roosevelt  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  work 
was  inaugurated,  and  this  was  brought  about 
gradually  through  the  year  with  a  view  to  con- 
centrating effort,  to  expediting  the  transacting 
of  business,  to  securing  better  coordination,  to 
fixing  more  definitely  uie  responsibility  in  any 
particular  case,  and  to  reducing  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration. In  order  to  bring  about  these 
results  the  sub-departments  of  the  Department 
of  Construction  were  abolished  and  three  con- 
struction divisions  were  substituted:  The  At- 
lantic Diviaion,  extending  from  deep  vatw  in 
tiie  Carribbean  to  include  the  Gatun  locks  and 
dam ;  the  Central  Division,  extending  from 
Gatun  Dam  to  Pedro  Miguel  locks;  and  the 
Pacific  Division,  extending  from  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  to  deep  water  in  uie  Pacific.  To  these 
divisions  were  also  assigned  municipal  improve- 
ments and  the  construction  of  buildings  prior 
to  July  1,  1909.  On  the  latter  date  all  work 
of  oonstruetion  and  repair  of  buildings  was 
transferred  to  the  Quariermaster'B  Department. 
The  division  engineers  also  took  charge  of  the 
execution  of  all  sanitary  engineering  work  that 
might  be  required  by  the  Sanitary  Department. 
As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the  department 
of  municipal  engineering,  motive  power  and 
machinery,  and  building  construction  as  well 
as'  the  construction  forces  of  the  Sanitary  De- 
partment were  eliminated.  The  main  work  con- 
nected with  motive  power  and  machinery  was 
assigned  to  a  new  division  called  "Mechanical 
Division,"  which  reports  directly  to  the  chief 
engineer.  The  work  formerly  embraced  in  the 
departments  of  labor,  quarters  and  subsistence 
was  subdivided  and  assigned  to  two  new  de- 
partments, the  Quartermaster's  Department  and 
the  Subsistenre  Department,  the  tatter  taking 
over  the  subsistence  of  employees,  the  manage- 
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ment  of  hotels,  meases  and  kitchens  and  the 
control  of  the  Panama  railway  commissary. 
A  standard  wage  scale  for  employees  on  the 
silver  rolls,  that  is  the  unskilled  employees, 
was  adopted  and  put  into  effect.  A  similar 
wage  scale  for  emplovees  on  the  gold  roll  was 
inaugurated  durit^  the  year. 

During  the  year  1909  there  was  no  change 
in  the  membership  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com' 
mission,  except  for  the  resignation  in  Decem- 
ber of  J.  '8.  C.  Blackhurn,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Administration.  The  Commission 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  composed  as  follows: 
Lieut.  Col.  George  W.  Goethals,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, U.  S.  A.,  Chairman  and  Chief  En- 
gineer; Lieut.  Col.  H.  F.  Hodges,  Corps  ot 
Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  AssiBtant  Chief  Engineer 
in  charge  of  the  First  Division ;  Lieut.  Col. 
D.  D.  Gaillard,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A., 
Division  Engineer  of  the  Central  Division;  8- 
B.  Williamson,  Division  Engineer  of  the  Paolflo 
Division;  C.  M.  Saville,  Assistant  Engineer  in 
charge  of  the  Third  Division ;  Mayor  E.  T. 
Wilson,  U.  S.  A.,  SubBistenee  Officer,  in  charge 
of  the  Subsistence  Department;  W.  W.  War- 
wick, Examiner  of  Accounts;  Edward  J.  Wil- 
liams, Disbursing  Officer;  Col.  W.  C.  Gorgab, 
Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  Sanitary  Officer, 
Head  of  the  2>epartment  of  Sanitation;  Joseph 
Sueklin  Bishop,  Secretary. 

In  December,  1909,  a  measure  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  providing 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission,  and  placing  the  full  authority  for 
the  administration  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
prosecution  of  tlie  work  on  the  Canal  on  one 
official  under  the  direction  of  the  President. 

The  Canal  excavation  to  the  end  of  1909, 
including  that  done  by  the  French  companies 
and  by  the  Americans,  together  with  the  exco* 
Tation  done  in  the  several  divisions,  is  shown 
in  the  table  below: 


work  in  certain  sections,  and  because  in  wet 
excavations  the  dredges  encountered  some  diffi- 
cult conditions.  While  1908  is  the  record  year 
OS  regards  the  total  amount  of  excavation,  tha 
highest  point  reached  in  a  sii^le  month  was 
that  in  March,  1909,  when  for  the  first  and 
only  time  the  four  million  cubic  yard  limit 
was  reached  and  passed,  with  a  total  of  4,- 
062,632  cubic  yards,  including  182,295  cubic 
yards  of  "  plant "  excavation.  The  falling  off 
in  excavation  in  1909  from  1908  was  1,241,467 
cubic  yards  in  dry  excavation  and  779,103s 
cubic  yards  in  dredging.  Of  the  total  dry  ex- 
cavation in  1909  there  were  taken  out  in  the 
territory  of  the  Central  Division,  which  in- 
cludes Culebra  Cut  and  the  Gatun  Lake  re> 
gion,  18,299,626  cubic  yards. 

In  Culebra  Cut  where  the  excavation  was 
continued  on  practjcally  the  same  scale  as  in 
1008,  the  amount  excavated  was  14,679,838 
cubic  yarcto  in  1909,  as  compared  with  13,9I4,- 
326  cubic  yards  in  1908.  Although  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  maximum  excavation  in  the 
Cut  is  that  of  March,  1909,  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  little  if  any  falling  off  in  the 
total  excavation  in  this  part  of  the  work  in 
1910.  The  work  of  widening  the  channel  be- 
tween Las  Cascades  and  Paraiso,  a  distance  of 
four  and  a  half  miles,  from  200  to  300  feet 
at  the  bottom,  was  authorized  in  October,  1908, 
and  during  1909  the  excavation  was  carried 
.  on  with  this  end  in  view.  The  ronsequent  open- 
ing up  of  new  banks  caused  a  number  of  slides 
which  were  a  source  of  inconvenience  during 
the  rainy  season.  The  completion  of  the  drain- 
age system  by  opening  the  Obispo  Diversion 
and  installing  pumps  at  Bas  Obispo  were  an* 
other  feature  of  the  Culebra  Cut  in  1909. 

At  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  entrances  to  the 
Canal  the  dredges  have  made,  but  not  com- 
pleted, a  channel  over  five  miles  into  the  land, 
and  the  Pacific  entrance  was  so  far  advanced 


Cu.  Yds. 

By  French  Companies  78,146,960 

By  Americans — 

Dry  excavations  ES,225,302 

Dredges  38,744.085 

Total    94,969,Sg7 

May  4  to  December  31.  1904...  243,472 

Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31.  1906   1,799.227 

Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31.  1906    4,948,497 

Jan.  1  to  Dec.  81,  1907  15.765.290 

Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31.  1908  37.116.735 

Jan.  1  to  Dec.  81,  1909  35.096.166 

Excavation  in  Territory  of  Present  Divisions  May  4,  1904,  to  December  31,  1909. 

Estimated  amount 

Divisions                                                         Amount  excavated.  yet  to  be  excavatetl. 

Cubic  yards — Total  Cubic  yards — Total 

Atlantic- 
Dry  excavation                                                       «.412,024  8,149,887 

Dredges   18.I&S.740  17.856,669 

Total     23,570,764   20.506,546 

Central — 

Culebra  Cut   41.532,011  36.510.2R4 

All  other  points                                                      7.708,576  4.M3.S22 

Total    49,240.587   (0,668.908 

Pacific— 

Dry  excavation                                                       2.672,691  8,357,889 

DredireR   2I).6K&.346  16,273.866 

Total     -28,168.086   18.686,765 

Grand  totals    94.969,287  79,697.207 


As  will  l>e  seen  from  this  table  the  grand 
total  of  excavation  in  1909  was  35,096,166  cubic 
yards.  This  wan  2.020.569  cubic  yar^  less 
than  the  grand  total  of  1906  for  the  reason 
that  the  Held  of  operations  in  dry  excavation 
bad         narrowed  hj  the  eom|detion  of  the 


on  February  1.  1909,  that  steamships  began  to 
use  that  portion  of  the  canal. 

At  Gatun  Locks,  the  preparatory  work  of 
installing  a  concrete  mixing  and  handling  plant 
was  completed  and  the  laying  of  concrete 
foundation  i*a  a  permanent  plant  was  begun 
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on  August  24.  From  that  time  there  was  a  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the  Hoose 
■teady  increase  in  the  amount  of  concrete  laid  of  Representatives  in  February,  1909.  This  ee- 
each  week,  due  to  increasing  effectiveness  of  timate  showed  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  more 
the  plant  in  its  operation.  Up  to  the  close  work  is  necessary  in  order  to  build  the  canal 
of  the  year  116,186  cubic  yards  of  concrete  had  as  increased  by  modifications  of  tlie  ori^inai 
been  laid,  and  the  daily  average  had  increased  plans  than  was  contemplated  by  the  original 
from  469  cubic  yards  in  September  to  1672  in  estimate,  and  that  the  unit  prices  due  to  labor 
December,  while  in  one  instance  over  2000  cubic  oonditiona,  coat  of  materials  and  gratnities 
VKcdB  were  placed  in  one  day  of  twelve  hours,  given  to  employees  have  been  increased  about 
The  estimated  amount  of  concrete  necessary  20  per  cent.  The  estimate  as  prepared  showed 
for  completing  these  locks  ii  2,096,000  cubic  that  the  total  cost  of  engineering  and  construe- 
yards.  tion   alone   will   amount   to   $297,766,000,  to 

The  hydraulic  fill  between  the  rock  toes  of  which,  if  the  purchase  price,  the  estimated 
Gatun  Dam  was  begun  on  September  24,  1908.  cost  of  sanitation  and  civil  government  be  added. 
From  one  to  three  20-inch  suction  dredges  were  there  results  the  sum  of  $375,201,000  as  the 
engaged  during  1909  and  they  pumped  2,044,-  total  coat  of  the  canal. 

092  cubic  yards  of  selected  material  into  the  The  total  appropriations  by  Congress  up  to 
dam.  The  dry  flit  amounted  at  the  end  of  the  end  fif  the  fiscal  year  1900,  amounted  to 
the  year  to  2,515,524  cubic  yards,  the  toUl  $176,432,468.  Of  this,  $50,000,000  included  the 
being  4,560,516.  The  estimated  fill  to  be  made  purchase  of  canal  rights  in  1902,  $40,000,000, 
by  the  hydraulic  method  is  20.000,000  cubic  and  the  purchase  of  the  Canal  Zone  rights  in 
yards.  On  February  17,  1909,  by  order  of  Presi-  1904  for  $10,000,000.  The  total  expenditures 
dent  Roosevelt,  the  proposed  height  of  the  dam  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  were  $30,856,079.  Of 
waa  reduced  from  135  feet  above  sea  level  to  this  sum,  $17,593,801  were  expended  in  tbe  De- 
116  feet,  which  witf  make  the  top  35  feet  aliove  partment  of  Construction  and  Engineering,  $7.- 
tbe  normal  level  of  the  water  impounded  in  979,142  on  the  plant  account,  $1,683,824  by 
Gatun  Lake.  the  Department  of  Sanitjation.  $714,362  by  tbe 

Shortly  after  the  laying  of  concrete,  with  a  Department  of  Civil  Administration,  $14I29.' 
permanent  plant,  was  begun  at  Gatun  Locks;  881  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and 
a  temporary  plant  was  put  into  operation  at  $981,618  in  general  expenses. 
Pedro  Miguel  and  the  laying  of  concrete  in  Labob.  Labor  on  the  Isthmun  is  divided  into 
the  locks  at  that  point  was  begun.  This  tem*  two  classes,  skilled  and  unskilled.  The  skilled 
porary  plant  laid  33,994  cubic  yards  between  lalwr  is  recruited  from  the  Washington  office 
Septemt>er  1  and  December  31.  The  estimated  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  During  the 
amount  to  t>e  placed  at  this  point  is  992.600  year  there  were  1093  new  skilled  employees 
cubic  yards.  The  oonatniiction  of  the  earth  employed  on  the  Isthmus  and  884  were'  re- 
dam  at  Pedro  Miguel  was  continued  during  employed.  The  unskilled  labor  showed  &  steady 
the  year.  At  Miraflores  excavation  in  the  increase  duriiw  the  year.  It  reached  the  maxi- 
upper  lock  chamber  was  practically  completed  mum  on  April  28,  when  a  total  of  33.699  men 
during  the  year.  Excavation  on  the  lower  lock  were  actually  at  work  for  the  Commission  and 
chamber  was  continued  and  the  work  of  build-  the  Panama  Railroad.  This  is  the  largest  force 
ing  storage  trestles  for  the  cantilever  concrete  on  record  during  either  the  French  or  Ameri- 
mixing  and  handling  plant  was  l>egun.  A  total  ean  administration.  During  the  fiscal  year  741 
of  657,587  cubic  yards  of  filling  had  been  placed  Europeans  and  1892  West  Indians  were'brought 
in  the  dam  at  Miraflores  Locks  up  to  December  to  the  Isthmus,  a  decided  increase  over  the 
31,  1900.  preceding  year.   The  force  of  European  laborers 

Cost  of  the  Caital.  The  original  cost  of  the  has  decreaised,  none  having  been  brought  to  the 
canal  as  authorized  by  the  «ct  of  June  28,  Isthmus  since  September,  1908.  During  the 
1902,  aggregated,  inclutling  sanitation  and  po-  year  there  was  a  movement  to  South  America, 
lice,  $144,233,368,  and  by  a  modification  of  the  Efforts  to  recruit  the  force  from  Europe  have 
plan  the  cost  for  engineering  and  construction,  been  abandoned  and  the  recruiting  agent  has 
exclusive  of  the  purchase  price,  the  cost  of  been  withdrawn.  As  emigration  to  Panama 
sanitation  and  civil  government  and  the  inter-  has  been  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  government 
est,  was  fixed  at  $139,705,200.  In  the  prepara-  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  recruits  from  that 
tion  of  this  estimate  the  same  unit  prices  were  country.  Hie  bulk  of  the  unskilled  labor  is 
amumed  as  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  drawn  from  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
1890  and  1901.  In  the  interval,  however,  wages  Isthuian  Canal  Zone.  The  civil  ^vern- 
had  increased  and  the  cost  of  materials  and  ment  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone  is  in  the 
manufactured  articles  had  risen.  C-onditions  in  hands  of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Civil 
the  United  States  and  on  the  Isthmus  made  it  Administration.  Several  important  measures 
necessary  to  increase  the  wage  scales  from  were  passed  by  Congress  in  1909  affecting  the 
30  to  60  per  cent,  over  those  paid  in  the  Canal  Zone.  These  include  a  provision  oi  the 
United  States  for  similar  classes  of  work  in  Appropriation  act,  approved  March  4,  1909, 
order  to  induce  the  requisite  class  of  laborera  respecting  the  use  of  local  revenues  of  the 
to  come  to  the  Isthmus.  Moreover  the  provi-  zone,  and  the  act  approved  February  27.  1909, 
sions  of  the  8-hour  law  were  made  applicable  relating  to  the  use,  control  and  ownership  of 
to  the  Isthmus.  As  the  result  of  these  condt-  lands  m  the  Canal  Zone.  Naturally  the  chief 
tions  the  unit  prices  were  materially  increased,  relations  of  the  Canal  Zone  outside  its  relations 
Various  changes  had  also  been  made  in  the  to  the  Ignited  States  are  with  the  Republic 
adopted  plan,  inorcftsing  the  quantity  of  work  of  Panama  and  chiefly  with  the  cities  of  Pan- 
to be  done.  Tn  addition  more  detailed  surveys  ama  and  ColOn.  TTiese  relations  during  the 
and  plauH  than  were  originally  available  had  fiscal  year  continued  satisfactory.  The  question 
been  made  and  the  work  had  increased  suffi-  of  sanitary  work  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
ciently  to  give  reliable  data  relative  to  unit  ColAn,  the  removal  of  sand  from  Panamaa 
costs.  lliiB  enabled  a  revised  estimate  to  be  territory  for  use  in  the  eonitnictlon  of  Gatun 
prepared  and  submitted  at  a  hearing  before  Locks,  the  purchase  by  tha  United  States  of 
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land  at  Porto  Betlo  and  the  stationing  there  been  a  demand  for  a  lower  duty  and  for  an  in- 
of  Zone  police,  the  enactment  and  enforcement  veatigation  of  the  industry  by  the  government, 
of  legislation  prohibiting  the  soliciting  of  labor  In  iket  during  tbe  year  1908  the  so-called 
upon  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  were  among  the  Mann  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
matters  which  came  up  during  the  year  with  tives  had  devoted  itself  assiduously  to  this  sub- 
tlie  officials  of  Panama  and  were  satisfactorily  ject,  and  in  February,  1909,  submitted  a  volu- 
adjusted.  minous  report  on  the  paper  and  pulp  industir. 

An  Act  of  CongresB,  approved  February  27,  The  recommendations  of  this  committee  di- 
1909,  provides  for  leases  of  public  land  in  the  rectly  affected  the  paper  and  pulp  schedules 
Canal  Zone  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty-  of  the  new  tariff  then  under  consideration  by 
five  years.  On  June  30,  1909,  there  were  2103  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for  they  recom- 
leaser  in  force,  of  which  1615  were  for  building  mended  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  print  paper 
lots,  4S2  for  agricultural  land  and  six  for  build-  from  $6  to  $2  a  ton,  the  Eulmisaion  free  of 
ing.  During  the  year  $98,970  were  collected  ground  wood  pulp,  and  1/16  of  a  cent  duty  per 
on  account  of  general  taxes  and  licenses.  pound  on  unbleached  chemical  wood  pulp  used 

During  the  year  the  schools  of  the  Canal  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  After  many  hear- 
Zone  were  reorganized  and  systematized.  For  ings  and  rather  acrimonious  discussions  the 
white  children,  twelve  schools  were  maintained  rates  finally  adopted  in  the  bill  as  enacted 
and  for  colored  children,  seventeen.  The  en-  into  law  were  as  follows;  Print  paper,  $3.76 
rollment  of  white  children  is  about  700  and  of  per  ton;  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  1/12 
colored  about  1000.  Two  high  schools  are  also  cent  per  pound;  and  unbteached  chemically 
provided,  one  at  Culehra,  and  one  at  Cristobal,  ground  wood  pulp,  1/4  cent  per  pound.  There 

The  judicial  system  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  was,  however,  provision  for  an  increased  duty 
Zone  includes'  three  circuit  judges,  who  to-  on  paper  and  pulp  where  any  country  laid  an 
getlier  form  a  Supreme  Court.  In  the  circuit  export  duty  or  otherwise  restricted  exportation 
courts  criminal  cases  were  tiled  against  398  into  the  United  States,  and  for  the  announce- 
persons  during  the  year,  of  whom  204  were  con-  ment  of  such  extra  duties  by  a  proclamation 
victed  and  S5  acquitted.    In  the  district  courts  of  the  President. 

rriminal  cases  were  filed  against  6025  persons,      In  the  oontroveray  between  the  publishers 

of  whom  4646  were  convicted.  and  the  paper  manufacturers  not  only  was  the 

Sanitation.  The  supervision  of  the  Sanitary  injustice  of  the  former  tariff  alleged  by  the 
Department  extends  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  former,  but  the  existence  of  various  agreements 
the  terminal  cities,  Panama  and  Coldn.  The  or  combinations  acting  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
work  includes  the  collection  and  disposal  of  maintaining  prices  at  an  undue  and  unnatural 
garbage,  the  cutting  of  grass  and  brush,  and  level.  The  removal  of  the  duties  on  paper  and 
sanitary  drainage  and  oiling,  but  under  the  pulp  asked  for  by  the  publishers  would  not  only 
reorganization  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  remove  this  evil  1^  bringing  the  foreign  product 
this  article,  this  work,  except  oiling,  was  trana*  into  competition  with  the  domestic  hut  would 
ferred  to  other  departments,  the  Sanitary  De-  also  act  for  the  conservation  of  the  forests  by 
partment  exercising  general  supervision  and  drawing  on  other  countries  for  pulp  wood, 
designating  what  work  shall  be  done  in  order  which  was  the  principal  drain  on  American 
to  accomplish  certain  desired  ends.    In  tbe  ter-  forest  resources. 

minal  cities  the  work  consists  of  inspection,  In  December  Herman  Bidder,  president  of  the 
fumigation,  disinfecting,  grass  cutting,  surface  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  ad- 
drainage  and  oiling  undrained  areas.  In  addi-  dressed  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
tion  the  Sanitary  Department  has  charge  of  States,  calling  attention  to  an  organization  of 
the  hospitals  and  of  quarantine.  The  health  paper  manufacturers  alleged  to  be  advisory 
conditi(His  on  the  Isthmus  during  the  year  paper  makers  as  to  the  prices.  The  asweiation 
showed  an  improvement  over  the  precedii^  year,  uien  furnished  the  United  States  Attorney 
The  total  number  of  admissions  of  employees  in  New  York  specifications  alleging  restraint 
to  hospitals  and  sick  camps,  including  those  of  trade  in  the  paper  industry  which  affected 
sick  in  quarters,  amounted  to  46,194,  repre-  most  seriously  newspaper  publishers.  These 
senting  for  the  year  23.49  as  the  number  of  changes  were  under  consideration  by  the  Fed- 
men  sick  daily  out  of  every  thousand  names  eral  authorities  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
on  the  pay  rolls  as  against  23.85  for  the  pre-  A  termination  of  the  struggle  against  the 
ceding  year.  The  number  of  deaths  was  630.  Manila  Paper  trust  or  "  Parks  ^k>1  "  was 
Xo  cases  of  yellow  fever  originated  on  the  Isth-  reached  in  April  when  the  United  States  filed 
mus  in  1900.  One  case  of  the  plague  de-  a  bill  in  equity  against  the  Manila  and  Fibre 
veloped  on  a  ship  at  Balboa  and  was  trans-  Association  for  violation  of  tbe  anti-trust  laws, 
ferred  to  the  quarantine  station  where  death  asking  that  the  association  be  dissolved  and 
ensued.  that  punishment  be  inflicted  on  its  members. 

PAir-AUEBICAJT  CONTEBXNCE.  See  '^^^  members  of  the  association  pleaded  guilty 
AaBlTRATioN,  International.  and  were  fined  $2000  each  with  the  exception 

'  of  J.  H.  Parks,  the  prime  mover  in  the  asso- 

PAPE&.  The  agitation  on  the  part  of  pub-  ciation,  who,  after  a  number  of  months  spent 
liahers  against  the  paper  manufacturers  which  in  Europe,  returned  also  to  plead  guilty  and 
was  so  conspicuous  in  1908  continued  in  1909,  iras  fined  $4000.  The  Federal  authorities  then 
and  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  first  half  devoted  their  attention  to  the  "Parka"  box- 
of  the  year  made  it  pn«flib1e  for  the  controversy  board  pool  (Box-Board  Association),  but  no 
to  become  very  general  and  public.  Inasmuch  striking  developments  had  been  announced  up 
an  the  publishers  were  able  to  direct  the  force  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

of  their  editorial  and  news  columns  against  the  The  new  tariff  naturally  brought  up  many 
paper  men  the  controversy  attracted  consider-  interesting  questions  in  the  paper  and  pulp 
able  attention,  both  within  and  without  the  industry  and  there  were  rumors  of  a  trade  war 
halla  of  Congress.   For  some  time  there  had  with  Canada,  as  the  United  States  is  the  ohlet 
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customer  of  Canada's  pulp  and  pulp  wood.  In 
Quebec  Premier  Gouin  announced  in  June  that 
the  Province  of  Quebec  would  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  pulp  wood  from  Crown  lands.  In  New- 
foundland it  was  proposed  to  put  an  export 
duty  on  pulp  exported  to  the  United  StateK, 
hut  this  was  reconsidered.  An  increase  uf 
duties  on  lithographic  work  led  several  Ger- 
man manufacturers  to  contemplate  removal  to 
the  United  States  and  one  large  concern  manu- 
facturing picture  post-cards  moved  its  plant 
from  Leipzig  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Business  conditirais  were  not  particularly 
good  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  on  account 
of  tariff  agitation  and  other  considerations,  but 
duriiuf  the  summer  and  autumn  there  was  a 
healthy  increase  in  business.  On  the  whole 
there  was  a  distinct  improvement  over  190S,  a 
year  characterized  by  slack  demand. 

Furthermore,  low  water  acted  against  active 
manufacturing  and  the  year  benn  with  pros- 
pects of  a  paper  famine,  though  the  demand  was 
not  particiuarly  active  and  (£e  mills  were  able 
to  supply  their  customers.  Later  in  the  year, 
and  especially  towards  its  end  when  business 
conditions  were  better,  there  was  also  a  lack 
of  power.  In  May  there  was  a  short-lived 
strike  among  the  grindra-s  in  the  pulp  mill 
of  the  Crown-Columbia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
at  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  but  on  the  whole  there 
were  few  labor  difficulties  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year.  The  effects  of  the  strike  of 
Swedish  sulphite  mill  workers,  however,  were 
felt*  as  the  shipmentK  to  America  were  curtailed 
and  prices  increased,  but  following  the  resump- 
tion of  work  came  a  large  increase  of  Bhip> 
ments. 

The  capital  investment  of  the  paper  manu- 
facturing industry  according  to  Arthur  C.  Hast- 
inrs,  president  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  amounted  in  1909  to  some 
$300,000,000.  The  annual  output  waa  valued  in 
that  year  at  $250,000,000  ana  represented  over 
4,500,000  tons  of  paper  in  different  grades, 
[voduced  by  over  100,000  people  directly  em- 
ployed in  the  business,  tiiere  being  in  the 
United  States  about  600  paper  and  pulp  mills 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  all  grades  of 
paper.  The  output  in  1909  was  made  up  of 
many  grades,  but  it  was  eanentially  composed 
as  follows:  Newspaper,  1,200,000  tons;  book 
paper,  650,000  tons;  writing  paper,  200,000  tons; 
box-board.  1,000,000  tons,  and  the  remainder 
made  up  of  wrapping  papers  and  tissue. 

During  the  year  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper  pulp  from  cotton  seed  hulls  and  rice 
straw  was  installed  at  the  Southern  Fibre  Com- 
pany, in  Virginia,  to  work  a  process  which  it 
was  believed  would  be  available  for  the  manu- 
facture of  high  grade  paper,  and  would  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  paper 
finishing  mill.  With  the  increase  in  the  prices 
of  wood,  paper  containers  were  gaining  a  place 
of  increased  importance  as  substitutes  for 
wooden  boxes,  so  that  not  only  were  the  manu- 
facturers of  container  board  very  active,  but 
even  the  wooden  box  makers  in  many  instances 
began  to  add  equipment  for  making  paper  board 
container  boxes,  which  were  finding  wide  vogue, 

Tho  United  States  government  determined 
during  the  year  to  locate  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  a  new  forestry  and  paper  experiment 
station,  which  would  be  actively  concerned  with 
the  study  of  the  production  of  paper  pulp. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  maintain  at  Appleton, 


Wis.,  a  Government  Wood  Pulp  Experiment 
Station  where  work  oould  be  carried  on  under 
Manufacturing  conditions.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  plant  bad  not  been  finally  selected, 
but  it  was  to  be  put  in  operation  early  in  the 
year  1910. 

An  excellent  and  interesting  monograph  on 
Huilable  Paper  for  Permanent  Recordg  a-s-n 
prepared  during  the  year  by  F.  P.  Veitch,  Chief 
of  tlie  Leather  and  Paper  Laboratory  of  the 
bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  published  by  that  de- 
partment. 

The  Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  0>. 
worked  energetically  during  the  year  with  its 
large  mills  at  Great  Falls,  erected  within  four 
or  five  years  at  an  expense  of  over  $4,000,000, 
and  various  auxiliary  enterprises.  A  lar^ 
financial  interest  in  this  corporation  is  held 
by  the  Amalgamated  Press,  Ltd.,  of  which  Lord 
Northcliffe  is  the  leading  controller.  The  pulp 
produced  from  the  Newfoundland  spruce  is  of 
high  quality  and  enough  wood  was  cut  in  1909 
for  the  following  year  s  run,  amounting  to  80,- 
000  cords.  The  first  paper  was  made  at  the 
mills  early  in  December,  and  the  actual  manu- 
facture of  newspaper  on  a  large  soUe  was  ex- 
pected soon  to  begin. 

Great  Britain  imported  more  paper  in  1909 
(January-November,  8,718,604  cwts.)  than  in 
1908  (January-November,  8,659.519  cwts.). 
Foreign  competition  was  proving  distressing  to 
British  manufacturers,  who  were  beginning  to 
demand  protection,  as  improved  machinery  and 
methods  have  failed  to  improve  conditions. 
Thus  reel  paper  from  the  United  States  in  1909 
was  valued  at  £115,824,  as  compared  with  £42,- 
400  in  the  previous  year.  Moreover  the  British 
manufacturer  was  face  to  face,  not  only  with 
foreign,  but  with  colonial  competition,  especially 
from  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  where  the 
large  works  of  the  Harmsworth  Company  were 
being  erected  for  operation  in  1910.  Nevo- 
tlieless  exports  showed  an  increase  and  for  the 
11  months,  January  to  November,  were  valued 
at  £2,318,452,  as  compared  with  £2,114,639  in 
1908. 

In  Germany  the  paper  industry  was  badly 
depreflsed  during  1909  and  many  manufacturers 
experienced  losses.  This  was  particularly  serious, 
as  several  years  before  electric  and  other  im- 
proved machinery  had  been  installed  so  that 
the  factories  were  in  excellent  shape  to  handle 
a  large  volume  of  business  when  it  was  forth- 
coming, which  was  not  the  case  in  1909. 

Imports  of  paper  and  products  into  the 
Ignited  States  increased  from  3.000,000  dollars 
in  to  12,000,000  dollars  in  1909,  while  ex- 

ports of  paper  and  manufactures  thereof  in- 
creased from  5.600,000  dollars  in  1899  to  prac- 
tically 8,000,000  in  1909.  These  figures  are  ex- 
clusive of  books,  maps,  and  engravings,  the  im- 
ports of  which  inernised  from  1,330,000  dollars 
in  1899  to  nearly  6,000.000  in  1609.  and  the 
exports  thereof,  from  2,660,000  dollars  in  1890 
to  6,000.000  in  1909. 

Germany  is  the  chief  source  of  imports  of 
paper  and  paper  goods,  that  country  having  sup- 
plied in  the  fiscal  year  1909  over  7.000.000 
dollars'  worth  out  of  a  total  importation  of 
12.000.000.  From  the  United  Kingdom  the 
imports  were  valued  at  a  little  over  1,000.000 
dollars;  from  France,  less  than  a  half  million 
dollars,  and  from  other  Europe,  about  2.000,000 
dollars.    Japan  is  credited  with  nearly  SOO, 
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000  dollars'  worth,  thoMgh  arrivuls  from 
that  country  form  a  diminiBhing  proportion  of 
the  total  imports  of  the  United  States.  Litho- 

ahic  labeu  and  prints  comprise  nearly  one- 
of  the  total  paper  imports,  bavliw  ranged 
from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000  dollars  in  tbe  last  3 
years ;  while  printing  paper,  enumerated  for  the 
"first  time  in  the  fiscal  year  1909,  showed  for 
that  period  a  total  importation  of  37,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  nearly  1,000,000  dollars. 

FAFTTA,  Terhitobt  of.  A  British  pos- 
session,  constituting  a  dependency  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia.  Prior  to  September  1, 
1906,  it  was  known  as  British  New  Guinea.  The 
Territory  includes  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
island  of  New  Guinea,  together  with  the 
D'Entrecasteaux  and  Louisiade  groups  and  all 
islands  between  8°  and  12°  8.  latitude  and 
141°  and  156*  E.  lon^tude.  Tbe  total  area  is 
about  90,000  square  miles  (upwards  of  87,000 
square  miles  on  the  island  of  New  Guinea), 
and  the  population  about  500,000  (711  Euro- 
peans in  1907).  The  natives  have  been  hostile 
and  often  given  to  cannibalism,  but  in  certain 
large  areas  they  hoive  assumed  peaceful  habits. 
Thousands  of  them  are  receiving  instruction 
from  tbe  four  missionary  bodies  established  in 
the  Territory.  Ckrasiderable  progress  has  been 
made  in  agneulture,  some  300,000  acres  having 
been  leaBed.  The  principal  products  Are  cocoa- 
nuts,  rubber,  sisal  hemp  and  coffee;  and  there 
are  also  under  cultivation  cotton,  cacao,  vanilla, 
tapioca,  tea,  cinnamon,  and  tobacco.  The 
forests  contain  much  valuable  timber,  and  the 
cocoanut  and  sago  palm  are  abundant.  Some 
gold  is  mined  ^nd  near  Port  Moresby  (the 
capital)  promising  copper  deposits  are  being 
worked.  The  gold  output  in  1907  was  valued  at 
£»9,710;  in  1908,  £52,837.  Trade  is  chiefly 
with  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  Tbe 
leading  imports  are  food-stnffs,  tissues,  hard- 
ware, and  tobacco;  exports,  trepang,  copra,  gold, 
pearl  shell,  pearls,  sandal-wood,  rubber,  and 
coffee.  Imports  and  exports  in  1907  were  val- 
ued at  £87,776  and  £63,756  respectively;  in 
1908,  £94,061  and  £80,616  respectively.  Local 
revenue,  derived  mainly  from  customs,  amounted 
to  £21,813  in  1907  and  £26,010  in  1908;  in 
addition  a  regular  subsidy  of  £20,000  is  re- 
ceived annually  from  the  Commonwealth.  In 
those  years  the  expenditure  was  £46,336  and 
£48,525.  For  account  of  explorations  carried 
on  during  the  year,  see  Exflouttonb. 

PAPYBUS,  DisooTEBiBS  or.  See  AicnjE- 
OLOOTt  and  Philoloqt. 

PABA  COTA.  The  bark  of  an  ondeter- 
ntined  South  American  tree,  probably  a  species 
of  Cryptocarya.  The  bark  has  a  spicy  odor 
and  an  aromatic  and  pungent  taste.  Its  active 
principle  is  called  paracotoin  (C,,  H«  Ot),  a 
pale  yellow  crystalline  body,  neutral  in  reac- 
tion, tasteless  and  odorless,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  Para  cota  is  used  as  an  ap- 
petizer and  in  diarrhceal  diseases. 

PA&AOTTAY.  An  interior  South  American 
Republic  lying  between  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and 
Argentina.   The  capital  is  Asunci(hi. 

Abea,  Popuiation,  etc.  Tbe  estimated  area 
is  97,722  square  miles.  The  actual  extent  of 
Paraguayan  territory,  however,  cannot  be  de- 
termined until  the  settlement  of  the  boundary 
dispute  with  Bolivia.  The  estimated  population 
is  636,000.  mostly  a  mixture  of  Spanish,  Gua- 
rani   Indian   and  negro  origin.    The  Indian 


inhabitants  number  about  .'iO.OOO.  The  laiger 
towns,  with  estimated  population,  are :  Asun- 
ci6n,  60,259;  Villa  Rica,  25,000;  Concepci6n, 
15,000;  Carapegua,  13,000;  Paraguari,  10,000; 
Villa  del  Pilar,  10,000. 

Primary  instruction  is  free  and  compulsory. 
The  public  and  primary  schools  are  stated  to 
number  about  400,  with  850  tsAchers  and  40,-, 
000  pupils.  There  are  five  national  colleges, 
corresponding  to  American  high  schools,  a  nor- 
mal school,  an  agricultural  school,  and  the 
University  of  Asuncion,  with  departments  of 
law,  social  sciences,  medicine,  and  pharmacy. 
The  matriculants  of  the  University  number 
about  200.  The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catho- 
licism, but  reglious  toleration  prevails. 

Pboductton  A!n>  CoHHiiBCE.  Tbe  greater 
part  of  the  soil  has  been  alienated  by  the 
government  to  capitalists,  syndicates,  and  for- 
eign bondholders,  and  is  mostly  uncultivated. 
Of  the  crops,  yerba  mat6,  tobacco,  and  oranges 
are  commercially  the  most  important.  The 
annual  production  of  yerba  mat^  is  estimated 
at  17,000,000  pounds  and  of  tobacco  at  6,000,- 
000  pounds.  About  one-half  of  the  mat^  and 
tobacco  are  consumed  in  the  country.  Other 

groducts  of  importance  are  cotton,  corn,  alfalfa, 
eans,  manioc,  and  various  fruits.  The  live- 
stock industry  shows  continued  development; 
the  following  figures,  which  are  probably  too 
small,  are  given:  Cattle,  2,800,000;  horses,  187,- 
000;  sheep,  214,000;  goats,  24,000;  mules  and 
asses,  8000.  The  leading  forest  products  are 
quebracho  logs  and  extract. 

Imports  and  exports  have  been  valued  as  fol- 
lows in  pesos  (the  peso  is  equivalent  to  the 
Argentine  peso,  worth  06.6  cents) : 

1908  1907  1908 

Imports   6.627,194       S.O??,*!*  8,929.724 

Exports   2,695,139      4,156,409  3,731,746 

The  leading  imports  in  1908  were :  Food- 
BtulTs,  981,919  pesos;  textiles,  727,471;  hard- 
ware, 319,947;  beverages,  253,274.  The  most 
important  exports  are  live-stock  products,  to- 
bacco, yerba  mat^,  oranges  (and  petit  grain), 
quebracho  wood  and  extract,  and  cotton.  Of 
tlie  imports,  in  1908,  Germany  supplied  a  value 
of  989,047  pesos;  Great  Britain,  868,257;  Ar- 
gentina, 763,660;  France,  355,558;  Italy,  323,- 
578;  Spain,  266,189;  the  United  States,  214,- 
467.  Of  the  exports  Argentina  received  a  value 
of  1,830,365  pesos;  Germany,  812,186;  Uruguay, 
.')29,204;  Belgium,  146,013.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  only  1231  pesos. 

CouifuniCATiONB.  The  only  railway  in  oper- 
ation  extends  from  AsunciAn  to  ParapG,  155 
miles.  An  extension  from  ParapO  to  Enrnr- 
naciOn,  70  miles  distant  on  the  Paranfl  River, 
was  under  construction  in  1908.  Across  the 
river  from  Parap6  is  the  Argentine  town  of 
Posadas,  to  which  a  line  is  being  extended. 
Upon  the  completion  of  both  lines,  ferry  service 
will  be  established  and  the  time  between  Asun- 
cion and  Buenos  Ayres  reduced  to  48  hours.  It 
in  expected  that  the  Paraguayan  line  will  be 
finished  in  1912.  There  is  steamer  connection 
between  tbe  Paraguayan  ports  and  Montevidea 
There  are  about  20CK)  miles  of  telegraph  line, 
which  connects  with  the  Argentine  system. 

Finance.  For  1907,  the  internal  revenue 
is  reported  at  .274.939  pesos  (gold) ,  rnd  tbn 
customs   receipts,   1,927,469;   total,  2,202,409; 
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for  1908,  internal  revenue,  288^fM),  and  customs 
receipts,  ],471,S44i  total,  1,760,234.  The  ex- 
penditure for  1907  is  stated  at  2,189,965  pew» 
(gold).  The  gold  peso  coincides  in  value  with 
the  Argentine  peso,  96.5  cents.  The  average 
value  of  the  fluctuating  paper  peso  is  about 
10  cents.  The  external  debt  eoiuists  of  the 
British  debt,  which  stood  at  £831,850  on  De- 
cember 31,  1008;  the  Argentine  debt.  12,435.690 
pfKHi  (gold)  in  1904;  the  Brazilian  debt.  9,876,- 
600  pesos  (gold)  in  1904.  The  Internal  debt  in 
1900  stnounted  to  35,000,000  pesos  of  notes  in 
circulation,  Frora  this  sum  should  be  deducted 
the  invested  capital  of  the  Agricultural  Bank, 
14,531,238  pesos  (paper)  and  redemptions,  7,- 
374,378  pesos  (paper),  the  balance  being  13,- 
094,384  penoR  (paper).  In  addition  there  is  a 
debt  of  4,700,000  pesos  (paper)  incurred  during 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  1008. 

AbhT.  There  is  a  permanent  army  nominally 
of  about  100  officers  and  2600  men  formed  into 
4  battalions  of  infantry,  6  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
6  batteries  of  field  artillery,  2  machine  gun 
sections,  and  1  battalion  of  coast  artillery.  The 
organization  is  on  German  lines  and  while  every 
citizen  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35  is  liable 
for  service  there  is  but  a  small  annual  contin- 
gent of  recruits. 

OovEBNHENT.  The  fixecutive  authority  is 
vested  In  a  president,  who  is  elected  indirectly 
for  a  term  of  four  years  and  is  assisted  by  a 
rabinet  of  Ave  members.  The  legislative  power 
devolves  upon  a  congress  of  two  houses,  the 
Senate  and  the  chamber  of  Deputies,  members 
of  each  being  chosen  by  popular  vote.  General 
Benigno  Ferreira,  who  was  elected  for  the 
tf-rm  ending  in  1910,  was  superseded  in  1908  by 
the  Vice-President,  Emiliano  Gonzftlez  Navero, 
who  was  chief  executive  in  1909. 

FABDOW,  William  O'Bbie!?.  An  American 
Jesuit  priest,  died  January  23,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City  in  1847.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  -College  of  St.  Xavier  in  1864,  and 
completed  his  course  of  training  as  a  Jesuit 
at  Woodstock  College  and  the  l^nivernity  of 
I<nva1,  in  France.  In  1881  he  was  president  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier;  In  1893,  provincial  superior 
of  New  York  and  Maryland;  in  1901 -3,  curate 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius;  1903-6,  lecturer 
at  the  Jesuit  Institution,  and,  from  1906  to 
his  death,  curate  of  the  Church  of  Gesu  in 
Philadelphia.  Father  Pardow  was  regarded  by 
many  as  the  foremost  Catholic  preacher  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  among  the  most 
liberal  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  hfs  theologi- 
cal views  and  was  aim  a  scholar  of  wide 
attainments.  He  was  identified  with  the  Mod- 
ernist movement  in  the  Church.  The  Society 
of  Daughters  of  the  Faith  chose  him  as  their 
spiritual  adviser. 

PABLOA,  Maria.  An  American  author  and 
domestic  economist,  died  August  21,  1909.  She 
was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1K43.  She  lec- 
tured extensively  on  cookery  and  other  subjects 
and  contributed  to  magazines  on  food  prepa- 
ration and  household  management.  She  was 
the  author  of  Fimt  Principles  of  Houtiehold 
Mnnagftnent  and  Cookery,  Kitchen  Companion, 
Young  Housekreper,  SVir  Cook  Book  and  Mar- 
kftiitg  (luide,  and  Home  Economict. 

FABTT  DESiaNATIONS.  See  Electobal 
Refobu. 

FATEITFS.  See  United  States,  paragraph 
Patenta. 


PATBXOTIC  SOCIETIES.  A  number  of 
organizations  which  have  as  their  object  the 
preservation  of  the  records  of  important  his- 
torical events  and  especially  of  the  wars  in 
which  the  United  States  has  participated;  the 
encouragement  of  love  of  country,  the  saving 
and  restoration  of  historical  sites  and  objeetA. 
the  celebration  of  anniversaries  and  historic 
ewntft  and  the  fostering  of  fraternal  feeling 
and  intercourse  among  the  yeterans.  with  their 
membership  and  ehi«  officer  in  1009^  are  the 
following;  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  founded 
in  1783,  842;  President-General,  Hon.  Winslow 
Warren ;  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  founded  in 
1875,  7560;  General-President,  John  Leo  Car- 
roll; Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  organ- 
ized in  1889,  12,000;  President-General.  Morris 
B.  BeanUIey;  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
organized  in  1866,  220,600;  Commander-in-Chief, 
Samuel  R.  Van  Sant;  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  instituted  in  1886,  8902;  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Major-General  Grenville  M. 
Dodge ;  Sons  of  Veterans,  founded  in  1879, 
about  60,000;  Commander-in-Chief,  George  W. 
PoUitt;  Union  Veteran  Legion,  organized  in 
1884,  20,000;  National  Commander,  Thomas  J. 
Shannon ;  General  Society  of  Mayflower  Descend- 
ants, founded  in  1894;  Governor-General,  Sam- 
uel B.  Capen ;  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  in- 
stituted in  1894;  Commander-General,  Alexander 
R.  Webb;  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  founded  in 
1892;  Governor-fJeneral.  Arthur  J.  C.  Sowdon; 
Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 
founded  in  1896;  Governor-General,  Col.  Rollin 
Simmons  Woodruff;  Huguenot  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, organized  in  1883;  President,  Col.  William 
Jay. 

The  most  important  patriotic  societies  main- 
tained by  women  and  their  membership  are 
the  following:  Women's  Relief  Corps,  auxiliary 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  R^blie,  161,046, 
National  President,  Mrs.  Jennie  Berry:  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  founded  in  1890,*  President, 
Mrs.  William  Ruffin  Cox;  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  founded  in  1890,  60.250, 
President-General,  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott; 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  organized  in  1891, 
President-General,  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Fitz;  Dames 
of  the  Revolution,  organized  in  1886,  President 
Mrs.  Montgomery  Schuyler. 

The  army  corps  of  the  Union  and  Confed- 
erate armies  that  participated  in  the  Civil 
War  have  also  distinct  organiations.  and  there 
are  several  patriotic  soci^ies  of  Spanish  War 
veterans  ana  of  descendants  of  the  War  of 
1812. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  held  its 
national  encampment  in  1809  at  Minneapolis, 
and  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Samuel  R.  Van  Sant.  of 
Minnesota;  Senior  Vice-Commander,  William 
M.  Bostaph,  of  Utah;  Junior  Vice-C-ommander, 
A.  B.  Be«n^,  of  Connecticut.  The  loss  by 
death  for  the  year  beginning  January  1,  1809, 
was  reported  at  10,124,  leaving  the  total 
strength  of  the  Grand  Amy  of  tiie  Republic 
at  that  date  220,600. 

The  twenty-eighth  encampment  of  the  Sons 
of  Veterans  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
on  Auguht  23-26,  1909,  and  the  twenty-ninth 
annual  encampment  will  be  held  at  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.,  in  September,  1910. 

Many  of  the  patriotic  societies  participated 
in  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  (q.  v.)  ajid 
to  their  etforta  no  little  of  its  aueeess  na 
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dae.  The  Daugliters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion placed  a  memorial  to  mark  the  flrst  line 
of  defenae  at  Washington  Heights,  New  York 
City.  This  line  was  defended  by  the  Ameri- 
can army  in  1776.  The  Order  of  the  Founders 
and  Patriots  of  America  placed  a  tablet  on 
the  Custom  House  during  the  progress  of  the 
celebration  to  mark  the  site  of  Fort  Amster- 
dam, erected  in  1626,  and  Ita  successor,  Fort 
George,  demolished  in  1790.  The  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  placed  a  tablet  at  48  Wall  street 
to  mark  the  position  of  the  bastion  of  the 
wall,  which  between  1663  and  1609  extended 
from  the  East  River  along  the  line  of  present 
Wall  street  and  thence  westerly  to  the  Hud- 
son River.  The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
participated  in  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of 
General  Anthony  Wayne  at  Newburg  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  erected  a  fountain  commemorative 
of  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  at  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  on  October  7. 

FATTEBSON,  Raymond  Albert.  An  Amer- 
ican journalist,  died  November  13,  1009.  He 
was  born  in  Chicago  in  1856  and  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1S78,  being  a  classmate 
of  President  Tut.  He  engaged  in  newspaper 
'  work  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  soon  after 
leaving  college,  and  became  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  that  paper  in  1894.  He  continued 
in  this  position  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Patterson  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  influential  newspaper  writers  in  the  coun- 
try. 

^AVEUEITTS  Am)  BOASS.  There  was 
little  change  in  either  city  paving  or  country 
and  town  road  construction  in  1909.  The 
search  for  a  durable  and  dustless  road  sur- 
facing material  that  will  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  automobile  has  continued,  and  has 
resulted  in  a  material  extension  of  the  use 
of  various  types  of  bituminous  macadam. 
Abroad  tar  is  used  chiefly  as  a  bituminous 
binder  of  broken  stone  road  surfaces.  In 
America  there  are  also  used  heavy  asphaltic 
oils  and  to  a  relatively  slight  extent  asphalt 
ithelf.  A  British  Royai  Conference  was  held  in 
London  in  May,  1909,  which  resembled,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  International  Road  Congress 
held  in  Paris  in  1907.  A  road  congress  was 
also  held  in  connection  with  the  Alaska- Yukon- 
Paciflc  Exposition,  at  Seattle,  in  1909.  The 
usual  Good  Roads  Congress  was  held  at  To- 
peka,  Kan.,  kter  in  the  year. 

PATNE,  Sebeno  Klisha.  An  American 
Congressman,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means' 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
born  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  in  1843.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Univerrity  of  Rochester  in  1864 
and  in  1866  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
law.  From  1868  to  1871  he  was  city  clerk 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1871  supervisor.  He 
was  district  attorney  of  Cayuga  county  from 
1873  to  1879.  He  was  eleote'd  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Twenty-sixth  New  York  District 
in  1883,  serving  until  1885,  and  from  1885  to 
1887,  and  from  1889  to  1909  represented  the 
Thirty-flrst  New  York  District.  He  was  active 
in  framing  the  McKinley  and  Dingtey  tariff 
laws,  and  took  the  chief  part  fn  preparing  the 
measure  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  a  special  session  in  1909.  (See 
Tabiff  and  Unttsd  States,  section  Tariff. )  In 


1898  be  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  High  Com- 
mission to  negotiate  the  treaty  with  Canada. 

PEABODT  HUSXUU  07  KABVABD 
UNIVEB8ITT.  An  institution  for  anthro{)o- 
logical  and  archseologieal  research  founded  in 

1806  by  George  Peabody,  who  gave  $150,000 
for  that  purpose  and  for  a  professorship  in 
Harvard  University,  which  has  become  the  an- 
thropological section  of  the  university  museum. 
The  South  Amerioan  Expedition,  which  re- 
turned in  August,  1909,  after  three  years  spent 
in  the  field,  is  the  most  extensive  expedition 
undertaken  hy  the  museum.  Another  important 
enterprise  of  the  museum  was  the  starting 
of  another  Central  American  expedition,  with 
Dr.  A.  M.  Tozzer  as  field  director,  and  Mr. 
R.  E.  Merwin  as  second  officer.  This  party 
has  a  special  permit  from  the  government  of 
Guatemala  to  carry  on  archteological  research 
in  that  country.  Its  headquarters  will  be  in 
Belize,  British  Honduras.  The  most  impor- 
tant event  in  the  history  of  the  museum  dur- 
ing the  year  was  the  resignation  of  Professor 
P.  W.  Putnam  from  the  office  of  Peabody  pro- 
fessor of  American  Archseology  and  Ethnology 
in  Harvard  University,  and  of  his  curatorship 
of  the  museum.  On  the  acceptance  of  his 
resignation  the  corporation,  on  request  of  the 
museum  faculty,  appointed  him  honorary 
curator  in  charge  of  the  museum.  This  office 
he  accepted  and  will  remain  in  charge  as  for- 
merly, but  his  services  will  be  gratuitous.  He 
reoeiVes  a  salary  from  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  The 
ofllcers  of  the  museum  in  1909  were  Abbott 
Lawrence  Lowell,  President;  Frederic  W.  Put- 
nam, Honorary  Curator;  Roland  B.  Dixon, 
Ph.D.,  Secretary  and  Librarian,  and  Frances 
H.  Mead,  Secretary. 

FEAST,  RoBEST  Edwitt.  An  American  Arc- 
tic explorer  and  civil  engineer  in  the  United 
States  navy,  who  on  April  6,  1909,  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  He  was  bom 
at  CresBon,  Pa.,  in  1856  and  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1877.  In  1881  he  became 
a  civil  engineer  in  the  navy,  and  was  assistant 
engineer  on  the  route  for  the  proposed  Nicara- 
gua Ship  Canal  in  1884-5.  In  1887-8  he 
was  Engineerinff  Chief  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
Survey.  His  interest  in  Arctic  exploration 
had  been  awakened  even  before  this  time,  «nd 
in  1886  he  had  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the 
Greenland  inland  ice  cap  east  of  Disco  Bay, 
in  latitude  70°  N.  Following  this  he  bogan 
preparations  for  his  first  expedition  to  North- 
west Greenland,  and  he  sailed  on  this  e\|>e- 
dition  in  1891,  He  was  in  the  Arctic  regions 
at  this-  time  from  June,  1891.  to  September, 
1892,  and  the  result  was  a  brilliant  record  of 
achievements,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  fruit  of  his  studies  and  minute  experimen- 
tation in  the  field  covering  every  phase  of 
equipment  for  Arctic  work.  He  made  a  jour- 
ney over  the  inland  ice  from  5000  to  8000  feet 
a  bove  the  sea  from  McCormick  Bay  to  the 
northeastern  angle  of  Greenland,  a  round  trip 
of  1300  miles,  including  land  travel  on  the 
northeast  cfmst.  This  was  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  polar  sledge 
work  ever  accomplisbed.  On  this  trip  be 
proved  that  the  northern  extension  of  tbe  great 
interior  ice  cap  ends  below  latitude  82°  N. 
He  also  estaJilished  the  insularity  of  Green- 
land and  ascertained  the  existence  of  detached 
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icG-frro  land  masacs  north  of  the  mainland, 
and  the  fact  tlial  the  eaat  and  west  coasts 
rapidly  converge  nortli  of  the  seventy-eightli 

girallel.  His  ethnological  work  among  the 
Bkimos,  known  as  the  Aretie  Highlanders 
(from  Cape  York  to  Smith  Sound),  was  the 
most  thorough  and  noteworthy  that  had  hitherto 
been  done  in  that  region.  Well  known  men 
of  science  participated  in  auxiliary  expeditions 
which  resulted  in  the  securing  of  important 
data  as  to  glacial  and  other  Arctic  phenomena. 
In  1893-95  Peary  made  another  journey  to 
the  same  region,  completing  his  study  of 
the  Arctic  Highlanders  and  making  another 
journey  across  the  ice  cap  of  Independence 
Bay.  At  this  time  he  discovered  the  famous 
meteorites  of  the  Eskimos  near  the  coast 
of  Melville  Bay.  These  meteorites  became  in 
1909  the  property  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  (q.  v.).  In  1896-7  sum- 
mer voyages  were  made  tb  the  Melville 
Bay  region,  and  in  1898  Peary  again  started 
north  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  the  north- 
ern extension  of  land  masses  above  Green- 
land and  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  if  pos- 
sible. This  expedition  covered  four  years, 
during  whiefa  resurveys  of  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  coast  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Smith  Sound  were  made,  and  new  coast  lines 
were  surveyed  on  the  west  side  of  Grinnell 
Land  and  north  of  the  Greenland  mainland. 
Peary  also  made  at  this  time  a  number  of 
notable  and  very  difficult  sledge  journeys  along 
the  northern  channels  leading  to  Lincoln  Sea. 
He  passed  the  farthest  north  made  up  to  that 
time,  by  Lockwood,  and  traced  the  northern 
limit  of  the  land  masses  north  of  Greenland 
to  its  highest  point,  83*  39'  N.,  and  then 
followed  the  southerly  trend  of  the  coast  for 
many  miles  toward  Independence  Bay  on  the 
east  coast.  In  the  spring  of  1902  he  made 
an  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  from  Cape 
Hecia,  on  the  north  coast  of  Grant  Land.  At 
latitude  84"  17'  the  polar  pack  became  im- 
practicable and  further  efforts  to  advance  were 
given  up.  In  the  summer  of  1905  he  com- 
manded another  expedition  in  the  ship  Rotme- 
velt,  and  in  the  summer  of  1906  reached  87° 
0',  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pole  up  to 
that  date.  In  1907  he  made  preparations  for 
another  expedition  to  reach  the  pole,  but  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  builders  to  com- 
plete repairs  to  the  vessel  in  time  he  was 
obliged  to  postpone  the  expedition  until  1908. 
On  the  final  and  successful  attempt  to  reach 
the  pole  he  sailed  on  July  6,  1908,  on  the 
steamer  Roosevelt  for  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  way 
of  Smith  Sound  Channels,  West  Greenland. 
For  an  account  of  the  successful  culmination 
of  his  plans  and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  discovery  of  the  pole,  see  the  article 
PoLAB  EXPIXJBATION.  During  his  Arctic  ex- 
plorations Peary  retained  his  position  as  a 
naval  officer  and  attained  the  rank  of  a  civil 
engineer  with  the  title  of  commander.  The 
success  of  his  expedition  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  support  of  the  Peary  Arctic 
Club,  an  organization  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  him  such  assistance.  The  total 
expense  involved  in  the  various  expeditions 
is  estimated  at  $500,000.  Peary  is  a  member 
of  many  learned  Rocieties  and  is  the  recipient 
of  gold  medals  from  the  Pliiladplphia  Geograph- 
ical Society,  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
and  the  National  Geographic  Society.  The  medal 


presented  by  the  last-named  society  was  id 
recognition  of  his  discovery  of  t^e  pole.  He 
has  contributed  much  to  geographical  jonmals 
and  popular  magazines  and  is  the  author  of 
Horthioard  Over  the  Oreat  Ice  (1898)  and 
Nearest  the  Pole  (1907). 

PEAT.    See  Febtilizebs. 

PECKHAM,  RuFUB  Wheeler.  An  American 
jurist.  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  died  October  24,  1909. 
He  WEB  born  at  Albany  in  18SB,  the  son  of 
Rufus  William  Peckham,  an  enrinent  jurisL 
He  was  educated  at  the  Albany  Academy  and 
at  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  after  which  he 
studied  law  in  his  father's  office.  At  the 
age  of  21  years  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  soon  thereafter  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Peckham  and  Tremain.  This  con- 
nection lasted  until  1878,  when  Mr.  Tremain 
died,  and  the  firm  became  Peckham  and  Rosen- 
dale.  In  1869  he  was  elected  district  attorney 
of  Albany  county,  N.  Y.,  and  be  was  engaged 
while  in  this  offlce  in  many  important  trials. 
He  was  an  ardent  and  a^ressive  Democrat, 
and  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Albany 
Democratic  County  Committee  and  presiding 
officer  of  several  of  the  conventions  of  the 
party.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  National 
Conventions  of  1876  and  1880.  In  1883  he 
was  elected  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  and  while  holding  that  <^Bidb  in 
1886  vras  elected  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  While  serving  on  this  bench  be 
was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  in  1895 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  .of 
the  United  States.  In  1007  Justice  Peckham 
was  offered  the  nomination  for  Governor  of 
New  York  SUte  by  David  B.  Hill,  but  this 
offer  he  declined.  Justice  Peckham  was  one 
of  the  most  •able  jurists  that  ever  occupied 
the  American  benoh. 

PELLAOBA.  (It.  pelle.  skin,  and  a^ra, 
rough.)  This  disease,  although  of  recent  rec- 
ognition in  the  United  States,  has  already  been 
reported  from  seventeen  States,  and  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  national  puhlie  health 
^blem  during  1909.  Sporadic  cases  of  the 
disease  had  been  reported  as  early  as  1863,  and 
King,  of  Washington,  suggests  that  the  great 
mortality  in  the  Andersonville  and  Libby 
Prisons  might  have  been  due  in  part  to  this 
disease,  since  the  sanitary  conditions  (and  the 
fact  that  corn  was  the  chief  article  of  diet) 
were  those  under  which  the  disease  would  most 
likely  he  developed.  It  was  not  until  1907, 
however,  that  any  number  of  cases  were  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States,  but  in  1908-9  reports 
indicated  it  to  be  of  alsrming  frequency  in 
the  Carolines,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  '  The 
Public  Health  Reports,  vol.  xxiv.,  No.  25,  con- 
tains a  table  showing  about  1000  known  cases 
of  pellagra  in  thirteen  States,  most  of  Ukid 
in  asylums  or  similar  institutions.  A  confer- 
ence to  consider  the  problem  was  held  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  during  1909,  which  nearly  600 
physicians  attended. 

The  disease  in  Europe  dates  back  to  1680. 
In  the  period  of  1680  to  1700  eom  was  intro- 
duced into  Spain,  and  anthentic  accounts  of 
the  disAaee  begin  to  appear  from  that  time 
on.  The  disease  spread  from  Ovideo,  still  the 
principal  focus  of  the  disease,  to  Lower  Ara- 
gon,  SaragoBsa,  Navarre  and  other  provinces, 
and  was  variously  known  as         fie  la  roea. 
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Irpra  scorbutica,  mal  drl  sole,  and  mal  de 
la  miscra.  In  Italy  the  dibease  wna  first 
reported  fifteen  years  Mfter  it  was  noticed  in 
Spain.  It  broke  out  simultaneously  in  tlie  dis- 
tricts of  Milan,  Brescia,  Bergamo  and  Lodi,  and 
rapidly  spread  through  Uie  whole  of  Lombardy, 
lajid  finally,  beginning  with  the  year  1800,  spread 
southward  as  far  as  Tuscany.  Here,  too, 
spoiled  maize  was  believed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  Immense  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation were  attacked,  so  that  at  various  times 
31.70,  30.62  and  23.66  per  thousand  of  the 
population  were  affeoted.  In  1878  it  was  stated 
that  20  per  cent  <A  the  conscripts  in  Lom- 
bardy  were  unfit  for  military  duty  b^  reason 
of  pellagra.  The  Italians  called  it  \l  delirio 
delta  m*seria.  In  1884  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  10.000  pellagrins  in  Italian  hos- 
pitals and  insane  asylums,  and  in  1903  it 
waa  stated  that  there  were  60,000  cases  of 
pellagra  in  Italy.  In  France  the  disease  was 
somewhat  less  prevalent,  but  cases  and  epi- 
demics have  been  reported  since  1818,  when 
it  was  known  by  the  name  of  maladie  de  la 
Teste,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  first  noted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Teste.  In  Rumania  the 
first  T«eorded  case  was  in  1810.  Between  1833 
and  1846  it  was  very  prevalent  and  wbb  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Buba  Tranjilar."  Its  cause 
was  attributed  to  the  importation  of  damaged 
corn  from  Italy.  In  1907  there  were  estimated 
to  be  40,000  pellagrins  In  Rumania.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  said  to  be  endemic  between  42 
and  46  degrees  north  latitude,  11  degrees  west 
and  26  degrees  east  longitude  of  Paris.  Pel- 
lagra has  been  endemic  In  Corfu,  in  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol,  in  Egypt,  in  Algeria,  Tunis,  Bul- 
garia and  Servia,  and  several  other  countries 
in  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  exact  etiological  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pellagra  is  not  definitely  known,  A 
connection  between  the  eating  of  damaged  corn 
and  the  dise^e  has  been  recognized  from  the 
narliest  times,  but  later  investigations  point 
to  some  other  cause.  Predisposition  is  believed 
to  be  an  important  factor,  lowered  physical 
resistance,  worry,  insuflUcient  food,  bad  hous- 
ing and  alcoholism  are  supposed  to  make  the 
individual  more  susceptible.  Neusser  believes 
that  corn  contains  a  non-toxic  glucoside  pro- 
duced by  the  baciUua  tnaidis,  that  in  the  in- 
testine this  body  is  decomposed,  producing  a 
toxic  substance,  but  that  this  occurs  only  when 
the  bowel  is  already  in  a  diseajsed  condition. 
Sambon  sums  up  the  situation  by  ttnying  that 
while  the  association  of  pellagra  with  the  eat- 
ing of  maize  is  too  universal  to  be  ignored, 
there  is  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  pella- 
gra is  a  protozoan  disease  allied  with  try- 
panosomiasis and  syphilis.  Wood  has  isolated 
a  bacillus  from  the  blood  of  a  pellagrin,  which 
he  believes  is  the  same  organism  that  Peltauf 
and  Hoider.  Zuboni.  Majocchi  and  Tizzoni  have 
found.    The  organism  is  a  strepto-bacillus. 

The  disease  Appears  in  two  forms.  The 
chronic  form  is  characterized  by  symmetrical 
erythema,  appearing  usually  in  the  spring  and 
associated  with  stomatitis,  diarrhoea  and  gastric 
disturbances,  followed  bv  profound  nervous  and 
mental  disturbances  and  cachexia.  As  summer 
advances  the  symptoms  usually  disappear,  but 
recur  with  the'following  spring  in  a  more  pro- 
nounced and  enduring  form.  The  aeute  or 
fulminating  variety  of  pellagra,  called  by 
LombroBO  the  typhoid  form,  runs  a  course  of 


three  weeks  to  three  months  and  invariably 
ends  fatally.  No  satisfactory  treatment  has 
yet  been  found.  Improvement  in  hygienic  sur- 
roundings, liberal  diet  and  baths  and  douches 
are  valuable,  together  with  tonics,  such  as 
arsenic.  The  transfusion  of  blood  from  recov- 
ered pellagrins  into  the  sick  has  been  reported 
as  successful.  See  in  Public  Health  Reports, 
June,  1900,  an  article  on  Pellagra  by  C.  H. 
Lavinder. 

nSNAHO.   See  Stbaits  SnixEmifn. 

FEN7IELD,  WnjuAH  L..  An  American 
lawyer  and  public  official,  died  May  9,  1900. 
He  was  born  in  Dover,  Mich.,  in  1846  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1870.  From  1870  to  1872  he  was  an  instructor 
in  Adrian  College,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
admitted  to  the  iMir.  He  began  to  practice  in 
Auburn,  Ind.,  in  1873.  He  was  chosen  city 
attorney  and  became  identified  with  local  poli- 
tics. From  1894  to  1897  he  was  judge  of  the 
ThirtT-fifth  Circuit  of  Indiana,  and  from  1897 
to  1905  was  solicitor  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State.  In  the  latter  year  he  re- 
signed and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
Washington.  Judge  Penfield,  as  solicitor,  was 
oounset  for  the  government  in  many  important 
cases,  among  them  arbitrations  between  the 
United  States  and  Santo  Domingo,  Peru,  Haiti, 
Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Salvador  and  Mexico; 
the  Pius  fund  cases  against  Mexico,  and  in  the 
arbitration  between  the  United  States  and 
Venezuela  before  the  "Ha^aa  TrihunaL 

PENKSTLVAKIA.  One  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Division  of  the  United  States.  Ita  area 
is  45,126  square  miles.  The  population  in  1900, 
according  to  a  Federal  estimaite  made  in  tiiat 
year,  waa  7,241,716. 

MiNEBAi.  Pboductioh.  Pennsylvania  far  sur- 
passes any  other  State  in  the  value  of  its 
mineral  products.  It  produces  practically  60 
per  cent,  of  the  coat  mined  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  production  of  coal  in  1908  was  200,- 
448,281  short  tons,  having  a  spot  value  of  $276,- 
005,102.  This  included  74,347,102  long  tons  of 
anthracite,  with  a  spot  value  of  $158,178,840, 
and  117,179,527  short  tons  of  bituminous  coal, 
with  a  spot  value  of  $118,816,303.  The  produc- 
tion of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
in  1908  was  lees  than  in  1907,  but  owing  to 
the  faot  that  anthracite  no  longer  enters  to 
any  great  extent  into  manufacturing  industries 
it  was  less  seriously  affected  by  the  financial 
depression  than  bituminous  coal.  The  aggre- 
gate production  of  both  kinds  in  1908  showed 
a  decrease  of  39,309,208  short  tons,  or  14.97 
per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  of  $42.242.!)30.  or 
15.24  per  cent,  in  value,  from  that  of  1907. 
Of  the  total  decrease,  2,085,319  long  tons  and 
$5,405,207  in  value  were  in  the  production 
of  anthracite.  Notwithstanding  the  decrease 
the  output  of  anthracite  in  1908  was,  with  the 
exception  of  1907,  the  largest  ever  obtained, 
and  exceeded  that  of  1006  by  10,702,092  long 
tons  in  quantity  and  $26,261,155  in  value.  The 
decrease  in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal 
in  the  State  from  1907  to  1908  was  32,963,650 
tons  and  $36,847,723  in  value.  In  spite  of 
the  decreased  production  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  showed 
an  increase  of  9606  over  1907,  the  number 
reported  in  1008  being  340,135.  Of  this  num- 
ber 171,174  were  in  the  anthracite  mines  and 
165,961  in  tb«  bitunuAQUS  mims.   From  1814| 
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when  mininc  Arst  began  in  the  State,  to  the  in  the  Stats  in  r908  amounted  to  about  3 
beginning  of  1900  tlie  total  production  of  both   per  cent 

anthracite  and  bituminous  has  amounted  to  AaBicuLTUBE  and  Stock  Raising.  The  acrr- 
about  4,000,000,000  short  tons,  the  production  age,  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
of  anthraciite  being  slightly  more  iban  half,  farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1900,  according  to 
It  is  estimated  that  the  amoant  of  coal  orig-  figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
inally  in  the  anthracite  fields  was  21.000.000,000  Agriculture,  wer«  as  follows:  Com.  48,800,000 
short  tons,  and  in  the  bituminous  fields  112,-  bushels,  valued  at  934.100,000  from  lJi2S,000 
674,000,000  short  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  acres;  winter  wheat,  26,266,000  bushels,  val- 
2,014,779.075  short  tons  of  anthracite  have  been  ued  at  $28,629,000  from  1,646,000  acres;  oats, 
mined  and  1,963,248,780  tons  of  bituminous.  26,948,000  bushels,  wlued  at  $12,974,000  from 
During  the  year  1250  men  were  killed  and  2189  998,000  acres;  barley,  196,000  bushels,  valued 
injured  in  the' coal  mines  of  the  State,  as  at  $131,000  from  9000  acres;  rye,  6,508,000 
against  1514  killed  And  2576  injured  in  1907.  bushels,  valued  at  $4,406,000  from  360.000 
Pennsylvania  alone  produces  more  coal  ^an  acres;  buckwheat,  5,655,000  buehels,  valued  at 
any  other  single  foreign  country  except  Great  $3,845,000  from  200,000  acres;  potatoes,  23,790,- 
Britain.  In  the  manufaetura  of  coke  Penn-  000  bushels,  valued  at  $15,464,000  from  305,- 
sylvania  also  standi  first  among  the  States.  000  acres;  bay,  3,792.000  tons,  mined  at 
The  quantity  produced  in  lOOS  was  16,-  $54,633,000  from  3,118,000  acres;  tobacco,  30.- 
611,634  short  tons,  which  was  considerably  732,000  pounds,  valued  at  $2,765,080  from  31,200 
more  than  half  the  total  production  of  the  acres.  Pennsylvania  ranks  second  in  the  pro- 
country.  This,  however,  was  a  decided  falling  duction  of  rye.  The  rye  crop  of  1909  was 
off  from  the  production  of  1907,  which  was  sli^tly  smaller  than  in  1008,  when  it  was 
26,513,214  short  tons.  This  production  is  the  5,660,000  bushels.  The  acreage,  however,  in- 
Bmalleat  since  1904,  and  was  caused  almost  en-  creased  in  1909  by  about  20,000.  The  oat  crop 
tirely  by  the  financial  depression  throughout  of  1909  was  smaller  than  that  of  1908  by  about 
the  country.  The  total  inalue  of  the  coke  pro-  2,000,000  bushels.  Hie  acreage  increased  by 
duced  in  Pennsylvania  In  1006  was  $32,600,621,  about  1000.  The  corn  crop  of  1909  showed 
as  against  $67,638,024  in  1907.  The  number  of  a  decrease  from  that  of  1908  by  nearly  10.000,- 
coke-making  establishments  in  1908  was  262,  000  bushels.  The  crop  of  the  latter  year  was 
one  less  than  in  1907,  though  the  total  number  67,275.000  bushels.  The  acreage,  however,  in- 
of  ovens  increased  in  the  Sbite  from  51,364  creased  from  1,450,000  to  1,525,000  in  1909. 
to  62,606.  Of  these  establishments  44  were  The  tobacco  crop  in  1909  was  much  smaller 
idle  during  the  year.  The  in-oduction  of  pe-  than  that  in  1908,  when  39.008,000  pounds  were 
troleum  has  steadily  declined  since  1896.  There  produced.  The  acreage,  however,  increased  from 
were  produced  in  1908  0,424,326  barrels,  as  20.440  to  31,200.  The  number  of  farm  ani- 
compared  with  0,090,306  barrels  in  1007.  While  mals  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1910,  was  as 
Pennsylvania  stands  seventh  in  the  quantity  follows:  Horses,  619,000;  mules,  43,000;  dairy 
of  petroleum  produced,  in  Uie  value  of  the  cows,  1,140,000;  other  cattle,  917,000;  sheep, 

§roduct  it  stands  fifth,  being  surpassed  only  1,112,000;  swine,  931,000.  The  wool  clipped 
y  Catifornka,  Illinois,  Oklahoma  and  West  in  1909  was  estimated  at  4,936.960  pounds. 
Virginia.  Pennsylvania  stands  first  in  the  FiSHESlEa.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
production  of  natural  gas,  and  it  is  first  among  fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  De- 
the  States  in  the  cement  industry.  In  1008  cember  31,  1908,  was  $500,470.  Of  these  prod- 
there  were  produced  18,254,806  barrels,  valued  ucta  the  chief  in  point  of  value  was  ovsters, 
at  $13,899,807,  as  compared  with  20,393,966  of  which  129,400  bushels,  valued  at  $I3.>.950, 
barrels  in  1907,  mlued  at  $19,698,806.  Other  were  taken  for  market  purposes,  and  147,500 
important  mineral  products  are  slate,  stone,  bushels,  valued  at  $41,660,  for  seeding  purposes, 
coal  products,  sand  and  gravel,  iron  ores,  lime,  Next  In  point  of  value  was  the  pike  perch, 
clay,  natural  cement,  quartz,  salt  and  talc,  of  which  2,761,900  pounds,  valued  at  $(K),540, 
The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  were  taken.  Other  fish  in  the  order  of  the 
in  1908  was  $473,083,212,  as  compared  with  value  of  their  production  were  sea  bass,  $44,- 
$657,783,345,  the  value  of  the  product  in  1907.  340;    shad,   $38,360;    and   wliiteflsh,  $36,200. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1909  the  coal  min-  Other  fish  taken  in  considerable  quantities  were 
ing  operations,  particularly  in  the  anthracite  alewives,  German  carp,  sea  bass  and  cod.  There 
region  of  the  State,  were  Hriously  hampered  by  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the  State  567 
a  scarcity  of  water,  which  affected  also  to  some  independent  fishermen  and  679  wage-earning 
extent  the  bituminous  regions,  where  a  large  fishermen  were  employed.  The  number  of  ves- 
quantity  of  water  is  required  in  connection  eels  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry  was  66,  vai- 
with  the  operation  of  coke  ovens.    The  ship*  ued  at  $214,860. 

mente  of  ejithracite  from  the  mines  of  the  Education.  The  school  attendance  of  the 
State  during  the  eleven  months  ending  Novem-  State  in  1909  was  1,263,034.  There  were  26,771 
ber  30,  1909,  amounted  to  56,194.447  tons,  female  teachers  and  7935  male  teachers.  The 
The  total  production  of  anthracite  during  the  average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  was 
j-ear  was  approximately  79,700,000  short  tons,  $62.23  and  of  female  teachers  $47.07.  The  total 
while  the  bituminous  production  ma  between  expenditure  for  education  was  $38,523,025. 
360,000,000  and  370,000,000  short  tons.  The  The  legishiture  of  1909  passed  a  complete  code 
recovery  of  the  iron  trade  in  1909  from  the  for  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  but  it 
depreasion  of  1908  caused  a  great  increase  in  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  by  reason  of  changes 
the  production  of  coke  in  the  Connellsville  dia-  and  amendments  which  had  been  made  to  the 
trict,  bringing  it  practically  to  equality  with  code  after  it  had  left  the  hands  of  the  educa- 
the  production  of  1907,  or  an  increase  of  from  tional  commission.  The  issue  of  employment 
DO  to  100  per  cent,  over  the  production  of  certificates  to  minors  between  the  ages  "of  14 
1908.  and  16  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  school 

The  decline  in  the  production  of  petroleum   oflicialB  who  are  responsible  for  the  education 
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of  the  children.  This  will  enable  those  in  taken  bv  Senator  Aldrich  and  his  supporters 
charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  on  the  tariff  schedule  as  opposed  to  the  down- 
attendance  lawB  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all  ward  revisionists.  The  Demoeratio  Conven- 
the  children  who  should  be  in  school.  The  tion  for  the  nomination  of  State  officers  was 
8tate  Commisfiioner  of  Health  at  the  end  of  held  at  Harrisburg  on  August  4.  Colonel  Jajnes 
the  year  was  ahout  to  undertake  the  medioal  M.  Guffey,  National  Committeeman,  was  in 
inspection  of  all  pupils  in  rural  schools  at  absolute  control  of  the  convention.  For  Jus- 
State  expense.  tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  C.  LaRue  Munson 

FiNAHCB.  The  report  of  Hba  State  Treasmw  vas  nominated;  for  Auditcnr-General,  J.  Wood 
for  the  fisc9.1  year  ending  Noromber  30,  1906,  CSark,  and  for  State  Treasurer,  George  W. 
showed  a  balance  in  the  general  fund  on  De-  Kipp.  All  the  nominations  were  made  by 
cember  I,  1907,  of  $10,480,410.  The  reeeipta  acclamation.  The  platform  took  up  the  sub* 
from  all  sources  for  the  year  ending  November  ject  of  capital  and  labor,  and  insisted  on  the 
30,  IOCS,  were  $25,670,540,  and  the  payments  enactment  of  laws  by  the  legislature  insuring 
to  the  genera)  fund  for  the  same  period  were  the  rights  of  speech,  as  well  as  the  enforcement 
$29.158,87H,  leaving  -a  balance  in  the  general  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  The  Republican  party 
fund  on  December  1,  1S08,  of  $6,998,073,  which,  was  denounced  for  its  extravaganoe  and  par- 
with  the  balance  in  the  sinking  fund,  made  a  ticularly  for  the  establishnient  of  new  offices 
total  amount  in  the  treasury  at  tbait  date  and  for  the  increase  of  salaries  of  the  State 
of  $0,540,604.  officials.    The    Prohibition    State  Convention 

Politics  and  Govebnment.  The  legislature  was  held  on  August  27  at  Pittsburg.  For  State 
on  January  29  reflected  Boies  Penrose  United  Treasurer,  Dr.  Franklin  Fish  was  nominated; 
States  Senator  for  the  third  time.  There  was  for  Auditor-General,  Colonel  C.  W.  R.  Smith, 
practically  no  opposition  to  Senator  Penrose's  and  for  Justice  of  the  Superme  Court,  Harold 
election.    The  legislature  on  March  17  elected  L.  Robinson. 

George  T.  Oliver  of  Pittsburg  United  States  In  the  election  of  November  2  the  Republi- 
Senator  to  fill  the  vaoancy  caused  by  the  rea-  cans  elected  all  the  State  officers  voted  for  by 
ignation  of  Philander  Chase  Knox,  who  en-  large  majorities.  The  total  vote  cast  for  State 
tared  the  Cabinet  of  President  Taft.  Of  the  Treasurer  was  811,170,  of  which  Stober,  the 
202  Republican  votes  east,  Senator  Oliver  re-  Republican  candidate,  received  450,630,  and 
ceived  201.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  April  Kipp,  the  Democratic  candidate,  307,763.  The 
15.  The  most  important  measures  passed  at  Republican  candidates  for  Auditor-General  and 
this  Session  will  be  found  in  the  paragraph  Supreme  Court  Justices  were  elected  also  by 
Legislation  below.  A  school  code  was  finally  large  pluralities.  The  results  in  Philadelphia 
passed  after  it  had  received  many  amendments,  will  be  found  in  the  paragraph  below.  Ten 
but  it  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  amendments  to  the  State  constitution  and  the 
An  attempt  to  pass  a  local  option  measure  schedule  to  make  them  efTective  were  voted  for 
was  defeated  on  March  0,  when  the  House  voted  at  the  election,  and  of  these  all  but  one  re- 
Bgainst  it  by  a  vote  of  137  to  66.  Local  option  eeived  the  necessary  number  of  votes  for  their 
was  the  chief  issue  in  the  spring  of  1008  when  adoption.  These  amendments  were  chiefly  in  re- 
the  legislators  were  nominated  The  legisla-  gard  to  the  elections  in  the  State, 
ture  appointed  a  commission  to  report  upon  On  November  5  a  decision  of  great  import- 
a  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  re-  ance  was  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
lating  to  corporation*  and  to  revenue.  It  of  the  State  affecting  the  granting  of  licenses 
also  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  com-  to  corporations  under  the  Brooks  high  license 
mission  to  revise  the  election  taws  of  the  State,  law.  The  decision  was  in  the  case  of  the  Indiana 
The  legislature  made  appropriations  to  the  ag-  Brewing  Company  of  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
gregate  of  $73,000,000.  From  this  Governor  The  Quarter  Sessions  Court  of  Indiana  county 
Stuart  cut  about  $21,000,000,  including  his  had  refused  the  brewing  concern  a  license,  and 
vetoes  of  the  State  highway  bill,  which  be  the  Superior  Court  afnrmed  the  decision.  In 
had  always  advocated,  and  the  bill  for  the  the  opmion  of  the  majority  of  the  court,  it 
extension  of  ,the  Capitol  park.  These  cuts  was  declared  that  the  license  was  refused  on 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  the  sole  ground  that  the  brewing  concern  was 
appropriations  within  the  estimates  of  $62,-  an  unfit  corporation.  The  opinion  affirmed  that 
000,000  of  revenue  available  in  the  next  two  the  personal  habits  of  the  members  of  the 
years.    Large  sums  were  cut  from  the  appro-   corporation  should  not  he  taken  into  account, 

{Tlations  of  the  semi-State  institutions.  From  but  that  the  corporate  acts  of  the  corporation 
he  appropriation  of  $650,000  for  the  Univer-  must  be  examined  to  learn  whether  they  have 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  recommended  by  the  legis-  violated  the  laws  of  the  State, 
latnre,  the  Governor  cut  a  sum  reducing  it  Philadelphia.  The  primary  elections  held 
to  $430,000.  A  pure  food  law,  designed  to  take  in  Philadelphia  on  June  5  were  particularly 
the  place  of  the  Tustin  act,  declared  unconsti-  significant  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the 
tutional  by  the  Superior  Court  in  May,  was  public  toward  the  conduct  of  the  Rapid  Tran- 
signed  by  Governor  Stuart  on  May  13.  This  sit  Company,  which  operates  the  street  rail- 
bill  prohibits  the  sale  of  adulterated  or  mis-  roads  of  the  city.  The  candidates  for  the  re- 
branded  articles  of  foods  and  is  generally  mod-  spective  nominations  for  district  attorney  were 
eled  on  the  food  law  of  the  United  States.  &imuel  P.  Rotan,  who  had  the  support  of  the 
The  Republican  State  Convention  on  June  16  regular  Republican  organization,  and  D.  C. 
nominated  candidates  for  State  ofllces.  For  Gibboney,  who  was  nominated  by  the  reform 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Robert  element,  including  the  Democratic  and  William 
\'on  Mogchzisker  of  Philadelphia  was  noml-  Penn  parties.  Mr.  Gibboney  made  a  remarkably 
nated;  for  Auditor-General,  Senator  A.  E.  Sis-  strong  tight  for  the  nomination.  It  was  al- 
son,  and  for  State  Treasurer,  Jeremiah  A.  leged  thatt  in  spite  of  an  agreement  made  in 
Stober.  The  chief  feature  of  the  platform  1907  between  the  city  And  the  Rapid  Transit 
adopted  was  the  endorsement  of  the  position  Company  the  company  had  acted  from  timo 
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to  time  in  an  arbitrary  faahion,  and  in  par-  the  wrecking  of  financial  iastitutiona,  the  sui- 
ticular  its  action  in  aboUahing  "  strip  tickets,"  cide  of  many  bank  officials  and  the  disgrace 
«ix  tickets  for  twenty-five  cents,  aroused  a  of  others.  The  city  of  Pittsburg  bad  up  to 
resentment  which  was  manifested  in  a  great  July,  1908,  been  paid  2  per  cent,  on  its  bank 
mass  meeting  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com*  deposits  and  on  daily  balances,  wbieb  were 
mittee  of  Fifteen  to  enforoe  the  public's  side  held  in  several  banks.  In  these  insUtnti<ms 
of  the  question.  There  was  also  considerable  the  city  treasurer  carried  about  $15,000,000. 
dishatisfaction  over  the  attitude  of  Mayor  Rey-  An  ordinance  was  introduced  in  Councils  pro- 
burn,  who  minimized  the  public  outburst,  and  viding  that  certain  city  depositories  be  dMig- 
against  the  continuance  of  State  Senator  Wolf  nated  by  Councils  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
as  one  of  the  city's  representatives.  Subse-  the  city  to  receive  only  2  per  cent,  on  daily 
quently  came  the  street  car  strike  (see  Strikes)  balances.  Certain  other  reliable  banks  olTered 
and  the  triumph  of  the  strikers.  Under  the  to  pay  21  per  cent.  Out  of  77  votes  oast  at 
direct  primary  Mr.  Gibbon^  was  voted  for  the  balloting  on  this  ordinsnoe  in  Common 
as  a  candidate  for  renomination  on  three  tick-  Councils,  76  were  in  favor  of  it.  The  ordinance 
ets,  those  of  the  Republican  party,  the  Demo-  was  vetoed  by  Mayor  Guthrie  and  was  repassed 
eratic  party  and  the  William  Penn  party.  In  over  his  veto  1^  a  vote  of  73  to  2  in  Common 
tlie  William  Penn  party  be  had  no  opposition  Council,  and  42  to  6  in  Selwt  Council.  One 
and  was  unanimously  nominated  by  over  20,-  of  the  banks  which  was  to  profit  by  this  meas- 
000  votes.  In  the  Democratic  party  he  was  ure  was  the  German  National  of  Pittsburg, 
also  successful,  receiving  nearly  flOOO  votes,  and  on  December  7.  ID08.  a  special  national 
In  the  Republican  party  he  received  over  56,-  bank  examiner,  visiting  this  bank,  cajne  upon 
000  votes,  but  was  defeated  by  about  5000  a  Huspicious  entry  in  its  books  of  a  sum  of  $17.- 
votes  by  Mr.  Rotan.  Senator  Wolf  resigned  600,  which  subsequently  was  found  to  have 
as  the  city's  representative  of  the  street  car  been  paid  to  councilmen.  This  memorandum 
corporation,  and  the  City  Solicitor  was  asked  led  to  the  exposure  of  the  system  of  odrrup- 
to  take  steps  to  enforce  tbe  reinstatement  of  the  tion.  Aside  frcnn  this  aoeidental  discovery  on 
"  strip  ticket."  In  the  election  on  November  the  part  of  the  national  bank  examiner,  secret 
2  Mr,  Gibboney  ran  on  the  Democratic  and  investigations  had  been  In  progress  hy  the  Civic 
Independent  tickets.  He  was  defeated  by  Rotan  Voters*  League  in  1008.  These  investigations 
by  a  plurality  of  more  than  45.000.  The  vote  had  not  been  completed  at  the  time  of  the 
was  the  largest  in  tbe  city's  history  and  the  bank  exposure,  and  the  officials  of  the  league 
interest  was  intense.  attempted  to  prevent  the  disclosures  until  its 

On  February  19  the  new  system  of  water-  evidence  should  he  ready  for  use.  The  Comp- 
works  for  the  city  was  put  in  operation,  and  troller  oi  the  Treasury  was  asked  to  keep  the 
filtered  nater  from  the  mammoth  filtration  disclosure  secret,  but  it  was  said  that  he  re- 
plant at  Torresdale  flowed  through  the  city  ferred  the  mattn*  to  Presidient  Roosevelt,  who 
mains.  The  output  of  this  plant  is  over  200,-  direoted  the  examiner  to  do  his  duty  and  to 
000,000  gallons  a  day.  On  May  28  the  Councils  make  Immediate  exposures.  Fearing  tlie  flight 
passed  the  measure  advocated  by  Mayor  Rey-  of  the  men  against  whom  they  had  secured 
burn  providing  for  a  widened  parkway  for  evidence  in  their  secret  activities,  the  mem- 
the  city.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  scheme  bers  of  the  League  on  December  21,  1008, 
by  which  a  great  boulevard  is  to  oe  constructed,  caused  tbe  arrest  of  seven  councilmen.  These 
extending  from  City  Hall  to  the  Green  street  were  William  Brand,  president  of  tbe  Common 
centres,  not  only  on  the  American  seaboard.  Council;  John  F.  Klein,  William  H.  Melaney, 
that  the  plan,  when  completed,  will  cost  from  T.  O.  Atkinson  of  Select  Council,  Joseph  C. 
$22,000,000  to  $25,000,000.  This  final  action  Wasson,  Jacob  SofTel,  Jr.,  and  Huf^  Ferguson, 
by  Councils  marks  the  actual  beginning  of  this  All  except  Atkinson  were  members  of  the 
publio  improvement.  The  War  Department  Common  Council.  President  Brand,  Wasson 
during  the  year  approved  the  recommendation  and  Klein  were  charged  with  conspiracy,  brib- 
of  the  Board  of  Engineers  providing  for  a  ery  and  solicitation  of  bribes,  while  the  others 
36-foot  channel  survey  of  the  Delaware  River,  were  eharged  with  the  latter  two  offenses  only. 
It  was  expected  that  this  decision  would  meet  At  the  same  time  W.  W.  Ramsey,  president 
with  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  A,  A.  Vilsack,  cashier  of  the  German  Na- 
of  the  army,  and  that  the  necessary  bonds  tional  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  were  arrested  on 
for  the  work  will  be  issued  in  the  near  future,  charges  of  In-ibery.  These  evMits  were  the 
The  survey  is  a  necessary  preliminary  of  the  result  of  investigations  carried  on  by  the 
realization  of  the  35-foot  channel,  which  would  Voters'  League.  Nearly  a  year  previous  Wil- 
put  Philadelphia  on  a  par  with  great  maritime  liam  A.  Martin,  a  common  councilman,  was 
centres,  not  only  on  the  Americsn  seaboard,  convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  hav- 
but  of  the  world.  ing  accepted  a  bribe  to  aid  in  procuring  a 

Graft  Pbobecutions.  The  year  was  notable  franchise  for  the  Tube  City  Railroad,  connect- 
for  the  uncovering  of  a  remarkable  condition  ing  Pittsburg  with  McKeesport.  According  to 
of  corruption  among  members  of  the  city  gov-  Martin's  story,  C.  S.  Cameron,  president  of 
ernment  of  Pittsburg  and  the  ctmviction  of  the  Tube  City  Railroad,  offered  him  $70,000  to 
a  number  of  city  <dufal8  and  others.  Corrupt  put  the  franchise  through  councils.  &Iartio 
conditions  had  for  many  years  been  known  was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  the  Western 
to  exist  in  Pittsburg,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Penientiary.  Oameron  fled  to  Canada,  but  re- 
election of  Mayor  George  W.  Guthrie  in  1006  turning,  stood  trial  and  was  convicted  on  Mar- 
and  the  activities  of  the  Voters'  League  that  tin's  evidence.  He  was,  however,  released  on 
active  steps  were  taken  against  susr>ected  per-  bail,  pending  an  appeal  of  his  case  to  the  State 
sons.  Corrupt  practices  centred  abont  tite  Supreme  Court.  He  was  convicted  on  January 
custom  of  naming  certain  banks  in  the  State  as  12,  lOOfl. 

depositories  of  State  and  city  funds.    This  eus-      On  February  18,  1909,  W.  W.  Ramsey,  for- 

tom,  begun  many  years  ago,  has  resulted  in  mer  president  of  the  German  ttational  Bwk 
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of  Pittaburg,  was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  ance  in  ofl^,  fraud,  extravagance,  ignorance 
bribing  councilmen  to  have  his  bank  named  as  and  collusion.  White  this  jury  had  not  the 
one  of  the  six  city  depositories.  A.  A.  Vilsack,  power  to  prosecute,  it  recommended  that  the 
cashier  of  this  iHink,  tesitified  to  the  payment  next  grand  jury  And  indiotments  against  the 
of  the  money  to  Councilman  John  F.  Klein,  men  it  had  accused.  The  Superior  Court, 
On  February  22,  1909,  Vilsack  pleaded  no  de-  atter  hearing  the  appeal  of  the  four  princi- 
fcnee  to  the  charge  of  bribery.  Klein  was  pals  found  guilty  of  defrauding  the  State 
found  guilty  on  February  20,  1909.  On  March  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  the 
I.  1000,  Councilmen  John  V.  Klein,  Joseph  C.  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg  from  1002  to 
Wasson  and  William  Brand  were  found  guilty  1907,  decided  that  they  had  received  fair 
of  conspiracy.  W.  W.  Ramsey  was  indicted  and  impartial  trials  and  ordered  that  the 
vith  them,  but  was  cleared  under  the  court's  surviving  defendants  serve  their  sentences  in 
instruction,  it  having  been  admitted  in  open  jail.  The  men  convicted  were  John  H.  San- 
eourt  by  District  Attorney  William  A.  Blakeley  derson,  who  had  the  contract  for  "  trimmii^  " 
that  he  had  no  evidence  against  him.  of  the  building,  and  who  died  in  1909;  Wil- 
On  March  22,  1909,  a  grand  jury  banded  liam  H.  Mathues,  former  State  Treasurer,  who 
down  indictments  against  six  more  persons  ac-  is  also  dead;  William  P.  Snyder,  formerly 
eused  of  having  taken  part  in  tbe  grafting  Auditor-General,  and  J.  M.  Shumaker,  who  was 
among  the  city  couneilmen.  Those  indicted  Superintendent  of  Public  Grounds  and  Build- 
were  Dallas  C.  Byers,  the  head  of  A.  M.  Byers  Ings  when  the  Capitol  was  being  furnished, 
and  Co.,  for  conspiracy  to  bribe;  Frank  A.  Hie  decision  as  applying  to  Snyder  and  Shu- 
Griffin,  vice- president  and  cashier  of  the  Co-  maker,  the  only  survivors,  requ'irpB  that  they 
lumbia  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  for  perjury;  submit  themselves  for  the  two  yeara'  term  of 
Dr.  W.  H.  Weber,  select  councilman,  for  con-  imprisonment  imposed  on  all  the  dpfendants. 
spiracy  to  bribe;  Charles  Stewart,  select  coun-  These  sentencps  were  given  on  December  18, 
cilman,  for  soliciting  a  bribe  of  $2500  for  the  1908,  apd  their  execution  bad  been  delayed, 
passage  of  the  city  depositories  ordinance  from  pending  appeals. 

A.  A.  Vilsack,  cashier  of  the  German  National  Gbeateb    Pittsbubo.    In    February,  1909, 

Bank  of  Pittsburg;  Henry  W.  Bolger,  saloon-  William  A.  Magee  was  elected  mavor  of  Greater 

keeper,    for    aiding  and  abetting  a  bribe  in  Pittsburg  and  took   office   in   April.   At  the 

connection  with  the  city  depositories  ordinance,  beginning  of  his  administration  the  work  of 

and  John  F,  Klein,  common  councilman,  for  improving  the  greater   city   began.  Greater 

conspiracy  to  bribe.    Mr.  Byers  was  accused  of  Pittsburg  has  an  area  of  40.969  square  miles, 

having  secured  the  vacation  of  city  streets  for  The  old  city  of    Pittsburg  had   an  area  of 

his   firm  by  bribing  councilmen,  after   with-  28.369  square  miles  and  was  divided  into  38 

drawing  his  offer  to  pay  «21,600  to  the  city  wards.    Between  1905  and  prior  to  the  actual 

for  the  street.    Mr.  Byers  has  since  died.    Mr.  annexation  of  the  Citv  of  Alleghenv  on  Decem- 

Griffin  was  accused  of  perjury  while  testify-  ber  6,   1907,  the  boroughs  of  Elliott,  Eaplen 

ing  before  the  grand  jury  concerning  the  alle-  and  Montooth  and  the  township  of  Sterrett 

gation  that  he  paid  $26,000  from  the  funds  were  added  to  Pittsburg.   On  December  21, 

of  the  Columbia  Bank  to  have  the  bank  named  1B07,  Sheraden  borough  was  admitted  and  on 

as  one  of  the  city  depositories.  January  17.  1908,  West  Liberty  borough  was 

On  April  10,  1909,  John  and  Charles  Col-  annexed.   These  borou^a  and  All^heny  added 

bert,  brothers,  were  found  guilty  of  attempting  12.6  square  miles  to  the  territory  of  the  Greater 

to  bribe  the  jury  paneled  for  the  trial  of  Klein,  City.    It  is  now  divided  into  27  wards.  With 

Wasson,  Brand  and  Ramsey.     They  were  on  the  exception  of  the  northern  boundary  the 

May  5,  1909,  oaeh  sentenced  to  two  years'  im-  city  is  surrounded  by  populous  boroughs.  In 

prisonment  in  the  Western  Penitentiary  and  November,  1909,  the  people  approved  a  bond 

to  pay  fines   of  $500.    On  the  same  date  John  issue  of  $6,775,000.    Of  this  sum  $3,000,000 

F.  Klein  was  sentence!!  to  three  and  one-half  is  to  be  expended  to  give  every  part  of  the 

yea-n  and  a  fine  of  $1500  for  bribery  and  con-  municipality  the  benefit  of  filtered  water.  An- 

apiracy;  Joseph  C.  Wasson  and  William  Bnand  other  $1,500,000  is  to  be  used  in  removing 

were  each  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500  and  the  heavy  grades  in  the  business  section,  for 

serve  eighteen  months  in  the  penitentiary;  H.  the  widening  of  busy  thoroughfares  and  the 

M.   Bolger  to   two  years'  imprisonment  and  raising  of  streets  in  the  flood  district.    The  re- 

a  fine  of  $500;  W.  W.  Ramsey,  former  president  mainder  of  the  issue  is  to  be  utilized  for  free- 

of  the  German  National  Bank,  was  sentenced  ing  the  Allegheny  river  bridges,  connecting  the 

on  a  charge  of  bribery  to  eighteen  months*  old  city  with  the  North  Side;  the  purchasing 

imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $1000;  A.  A.  Vil-  of  playgrounds;  the  popularizing  of  the  parks; 

saek,  cashier  of  the  German  National  Bank,  the  erection  of  a  tuberculosis  hospital  and  the 

was  not  called  for  sentence,  as  he  wae  to  be  building  of  a  rubbish  disposal  plant.   The  city 

used  as  a  witness  in  other  cases.      At  the  is  making  substantial  appropriations  for  public 

close  of  the  year  the  cases  of  Klein,  Wasson,  baths,  a  municipal  k^^ng  house  and  a  tree 

Brand,  Ramsey  and  Bolger  were  pending  in  commission. 

the  Superior  Court  and  the  men  were  under  Othee  State  Evesttb.   The  year  was  notable 

bail.    These  convictions  were  obtained  largely  for  a  number  of  serious  strikes  in  Philadelphia, 

through  tlie  efforts  of  William  A.  Blakeley,  Pittsburg    and   other   cities.     These    will  be 

the  District  AUorney  of  Allegheny  county.  found  discussed  in  the  article  on  Stbikes.  .  One 

Tn  addition  to  the  revelations  and  conric-  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  year 

tions  in  Pittsburg,  a  grand  jury  in  Au^st  in   the   State,   from   the   widespread  interest 

and  September  carried  on  investigations  into  which  it  caused,  w»h  the  abduction  in  March 

charges  of  graft  and  extravagance  in  the  con-  of  the  young  son  of  James  P.  Whitia  of  Sharon. 

Rtniction  of  a  $2,000,000  court  house  at  Wilkes-  The  boy  was  taken  from  his  home  and  was 

Barre.    In  its  report  the  jury  chai^  county  not  returned  until  a  ransom  of  $10,000  was 

officials,  contractors  and  othen  with  malfeos-  paid  tor  hi«  Kcovery.  The  abductors  were 
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subiequently  captured  and  were  tried  and  con-  amount  to  about  $6,350,000  and  the  total  in- 

victed.    On  October  18  Bentences  ranging  from  come   is   about   $550,000.      The   president  is 

BIX  (to  eighteen   months  were  imposed  upon  Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.  D. 

ftve  members    of  the  election  board  of  Reilly  PBHOLOaY.     The  National  Conference  on 

township,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  to  a  eUrge  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  met  at  Chicago 

of  making  a  false  return  of  tbe  votes  cut  at  in  june.    The  most  important  result  of  this 

the  June  prinmry  election.    The  judae  of  etec-  conference  was  the  founding  of  the  American 

tion  in  the  Fifth  Ward,  Shenandoah,  who  institute  of  Criminal  Law  end  Criminology, 

pleaded  guilty  to  a  similar  charge,  was  sen-  designed  to  further  the  scientific  study  of  crime 

tenced  to  (three  years'  imprisonment  and  to  and  to  organke  Ihe  practical  movements  for 

pay  a  fine  of  $600  and  costs.   Twelve  men  were  giving  the  problems  revealed.    Sectional  com- 

killed  in  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  a  coal  mittees  were  appointed  for  the  investigation 

mine,  two  miles  from  Johnstown,  on  October  pf  the  following  topics:  systems  of  recording 

31.  BH  the  result  of  what  u  BUppoied  to  have  data  reearding  criminals,  as  phyaical  and  moral 


Leqislation.  Among  the  measurea  enaoted  habitual  criminals;  drugs  and  intoxicants  and 
by  the  legislature  of  1009  are  those  noted  be-  their .  relations  to  crime,  both  in  uae  and  in 
low:  Measures  were  enacted  creating  a  legis-  traffic;  reform  methods,  as  probation,  parole, 
lative  reference  bureau.  Provision  was  made  pardon,  and  indetenninate  sentence,  together 
that  opinions  on  religious  matters  should  not  with  the  beat  means  of  organizing  and  correlat- 
aifect  the  competency  or  credibility  of  witnesses,  ing  boards  supervising  these  devices  in  con- 
Laws  were  enacted  providing  for  adult  proba-  nection  with  t*e  courta;  methods  and  orgaiii- 
tion  and  the  indeterminate  sentence.  It  is  zation  of  the  criminal  courts,  with  reference 
provided  that  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  to  the  poBsihilitiee  of  simplifying  and  unifv- 
State  treasury  except  under  authority  of  an  ing  court  procedure.  Other  committees  were  ae- 
act,  in  which  not  only  the  purpose  but  the  Jeoted  to  develop  plans  with  reference  to  the 
amount  to  be  expended  shall  be  specified.  A  translation  of  European  books  and  documents, 
number  of  acts  were  passed  relating  to  public  establishment  of  a  journal  and  the  corn- 
health  and  to  the  purity  of  foods  and  drinks,  pilatlon  of  atatistiea. 

An  excellent  child  labor  Uw  was  enacted.  See  The  most  important  legislative  investigation 
Child  Labob.  of  prison  conditions  during  the  year  was  under- 

Officebs:  Governor,  E.  S.  Stuart;  Lieuten-  t^ken  by  Texas.  Continued  agitation  bv  the 
ant-Governor,  R.  S.  Murphy;  Secretary  of  tlie  pregg  and  the  demand  of  the  people  led  the 
CommonwflBlth,  Robert  K.  McAfee;  Treasurer,  lefjialature  to  appoint  a  committee  which  began 
J.  O.  Sheatz;  Auditor-General,  R.  K.  Young;  ^ork  in  Julv.  In  November  a  preliminary  re- 
Adjutant-General,  Thos.  J.  Stewart;  Attorney-  was  sent  in  to  the  Crtivernor.  Further 

General,  M.  Hampton  Todd;  Superintendent  of  testimony  will  be  taken  in  January,  1910,  and 
Public  Instruction,  N.  C.  SchaefTer;  Insurance  a  final  report  submitted.  The  Texas  system  of 
Commissioner,  David  Martin:  Commissioner  leaeing  convict  labor  to  contractors  grew  out  of 
of  Public  Lands.  Nathaniel  Ewing— all  Repub-  a  lack  of  funds  for  prison  maintenance  in  the 
licans,  except  SchaefTer,  Dem.  70'H,  and  was  started  bv  legislative  order.  Tlw 

JuDiciABY.  Supreme  Court :  Chief  Justice,  D.  prisons  have  been  a  wurce  of  profit  to  the 
Newton  Fell;  Associate  Juatices,  J.  Hay  Brown,  State;  but  the  punishment  dealt  the  convicts 
William  P.  Potter,  John  Stewart,  Robert  Von  has  been  brutal,  and  there  has  been  very  little 
Moschzisker,  S.  L.  Mestrezat  and  John  P.  Elkin  attention  given  to  reforming  the  prisona.  The 
— all  Republicans,  except  Mestrezat.  Clerk,  system  is  conducted  on  a  purely  mercenary 
Eastern  District,  vacant;  Clerk,  Middle  District,  basis,  both  in  the  penitentiaries  and  in  the 
William  Pearson;  Clerk,  Western  Distriot,  convict  camps,  thoi^  the  latter  are  more  se- 
Gcorge  Pearson.  verely  criticised.  The  preliminary  report  showed 

The  legislature  of  1900  was  composed  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  apparently  in- 
38  Republicans  and  11  Democrats  in  the  Sen-  different  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  concentrat- 
ate,  and  173  Republican^  and  34  Democrats  in  ing  the  prisoners  and  as  favorable  to  the  re- 
the  House.  The  State  representatives  in  Con-  tention  of  corporal  punishment,  though  under 
gress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Oongrta*  more  stringent  regulation.  A  minority  report 
of  the  article  United  States.  favored  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment. 

PEN  N STL V ANI A,  UNiVBBsnT  op.  An  In  Pennsylvania  the  prison  commisBion  on 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  Philadelphia,  investigation  found  decided  demoralization,  es- 
Pa.,  founded  in  1740.  In  October,  1009,  the  pecially  in  the  smaller  prisons.  Both  at  Frank- 
total  registration  was  about  4800  in  the  six  fin  and  at  Crawford  there  was  found  great  lack 
departments.  College,  Graduate  School,  School  of  discipline  and  woeful  inattention  to  sanita- 
of  T^aw,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Dentistry,  tion.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  provision 
and  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  The  offi-  was  made  for  the  payment  of  fifty  cents  per 
cera  of  instruction  for  all  departments  numbered  day  to  the  families  "of  men  under  sentence, 
nlwiit  500.  A  feature  of  the  University  list  This  plan  was  only  carried  through  CongrefW 
is  the  large  representation  from  foreign  coun-  by  the  tact  and  firmness  of  Judge  Lacy.  The 
tries  in  all  departments.  Among  the  new  build-  plan  also  provides  that  as  soon  as  the  prisoner 
ings  added  during  the  year  was  an  extension  shows  a  disposition  to  work  steadily  he  is  re- 
of  the  Veterinary  School.  There  is  also  to  leased  on  |nro1e.  He  is  thereafter,  until  his 
be  a  new  Graduate  School  building.  The  collec-  sentence  is  entirely  completed,  required  to  pay 
tions  in  the  library  number  about  300.000  vol-  into  the  handB  of  the  police  each  Saturday  a 
umes  (tnd  many  independent  pamphlet«  of  his-  stipulated  amount.  This  money  is,  of  course, 
torical  and  contemporary  interest.  Numerous  given  to  bis  family,  but  this  device  enables  the 
additions  are  made  at  intervals  to  the  fine  police  and  parole  officer  more  readily  to  ascer- 
arehseological  exhibits  in  the  University  mn-  tain  what  the  paroled  is  doing, 
seum.   The  productive  funds  of  the  University      Cornelius  V.  Collins,  Superintendent  of  State 


been  a  dynamito  explosion. 
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Trisons  in  New  York,  in  liis  annual  report 
laid  great  stress  on  the  recent  increase  in 
the  number  of  criminals  in  that  State.  He 
attributed  this  increase  to  alien  immigration, 
end  suggested  that  the  national  government 
assume  the  burden  of  caring  for  such  prisoners, 
and  that  these  be  deported  after  serving  sen- 
tence. Of  the  4320  prisoners  in  the  three 
prisons,  on  September  30,  one-fourth  were 
a1i<>ns;  Italians  comprised  43  per  cent,  of  the 
alien  prisoners.  New  York  receives  more  than 
its  due  share  of  vicious,  lawless  immigrants. 
The  Superintendent  declared  that  modem  prison 
metliods  do  not  fit  them.  He  rei^r^'ed  to  the 
exceedingly  large  proportion  of  the  eA-'-utions 
of  the  death  sentence  in  New  York  State  l^at 
have  been  of  aliens.  In  connection  with  the  new 
CJreat  Meadow  prison  at  Comstock,  the  young 
and  promising  first  offenders  will  be  taught 
agriculture  in  all  its  branches.  This,  with  the 
schools  for  the  illiterate  and  industrial  train- 
ing in  shops  will  make  the  New  York  prison 
educational  work  superior  to  any  other  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  the  world. 

The  advance  report  of  the  department  of 
prisons.  New  South  Wales,  written  by  the 
comptroller-general,  Frederick  W.  Neitenstein, 
showed  a  reorganization  based  upon  the  most 
advanced  theories.  Mr.  Neitenstein  stated  that 
New  South  Wales  is  the  first  country  to  adopt 
the  indetermininate  sentence  plan  for  habitual 
criminals  without  maximum  or  minimum  limi- 
tations; he  believed  this  plan  had  been  very 
successful.  A  majority  of  all  prisoners,  and 
90  per  cent,  of  the  juveniles  probationed,  turned 
out  favorably.  The  "  Shaftsbury  House,"  a 
half-way  station  to  freedom,  is  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  there  is  an  inebriate  act  in  the  code 
which  allows  the  term  of  a  drunkard  to  be 
prolonged  beyond  that  named  in  the  first  sen- 
tence. There  has  been  a  progressive  and  very 
marked  decrease  in  the  proportion  df  prisoners 
to  population,  this  proportion  being  less  than 
two-fifths  what  it  was  not  many  years  ago. 
Thirteen  large  prisons  had  been  closed  up  to 
1908  and  several  smaller  ones,  many  of  the 
officers  being  dispensed  with.  Moreover,  ftfty- 
nino  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  were  from  out- 
side the  commonwealth.  The  report  showed 
that  the  prisons  are  splendidly  equipped  and 
managed.   See  Juvenile  Coubts. 

PENSIONS.   Sec  Uwrncn  States,  section 

PensioTia. 

FEBOQEN'  (Oxygen  Bath  Salts).  Perogen 
bath  is  a  preparation  consisting  of  sodium  per- 
borate and  a  catalyzer  which,  when  mixed  with 
water,  are  capable  of  yielding  10  per  cent, 
of  oxygen.  The  catalyzing  substance  is  a  light, 
odorless  powder,  the  exact  composition  of  which 
is  not  divulged.  It  has  no  medicinal  action, 
but  the  oxygen  bath  obtained  by  the  use  of 
perogen  is  said  to  have  marked  soothing,  sopo- 
rific effects,  and  to  reduce  blood  pressure  and  the 
pulse  rate  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
ordinary  bath.  For  this  reason  it  is  useful 
in  cardiac  diseases  characterized  by  high  vas- 
cular tension,  neurosis,  insomnia,  chronic 
nephritis,  and  skin  diseases.   See  Ozoira. 

PEBSIA.  An  Asiatic  monarchy  lying  be- 
tween the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Oulf  of  Oman. 
The  capital  Is  Teheran.      „    ,      ,  , 

Abea.  Pdpulatios,  etc.  The  latest  and  moat 
trustworthv  estimates  place  the  area  at  628,000 
square  miks,  of  which  vast  regions  are  desert; 


the  population  at  about  nine  and  a  half  millions 
(including  1200  Europeans).  The  nonoads  are 
ehiefly  Arabs.  Kurds,  Turks,  and  Leks,  to  the 
number  of  about  two  millions.  There  are  about 
eight  million  Mohammedans  of  the  Sht'ah  sect 
and  800,000  of  the  SunnI  sect;  45,000  Arme- 
nians; 3.5,000  Jews;  2.';,000  Npatoriana;  and  9000 
Parsla  (Guebres).  Teheran  has  about  280,000 
inhabitants;  Tabriz,  200,000;  Ispahan,  80,000; 
Meshed  and  Kerman,  60,000  each;  Barfurush 
and  Shiraz,  S0,000  each. 

For  the  bulk  of  the  people  the  acquiring  of 
sufficient  ability  to  read  the  Koran  is  considered 
adequate  education.  Instruction  in  reli^on, 
Persian  and  Arable  literature,  science,  etc.,  is 
imparted  in  a  number  of  Persian  colleges,  while 
?^uropean  institutions  are  nuiintained  by  private 
subscription. 

Pboouction.  The  chief  products  are  cereals, 
cotton,  gums  (especially  tragacanth) ,  dried 
fruits,  silk,  tobacco,  and  opium.  Sheep  and 
goats  are  numerous,  and  the  .wool  produced  is 
of  excellent  quality.  The  minerals  (little  ex- 
ploited) are  iron,  coal,  copper,  lead,  sulphur, 
antimony,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  gypsum, 
borax,  and  salt.  Turquoises  are  mined  near 
Nish&pur.  Oil  fields  in  the  south  have  been 
successfully  worked  by  an  English  company  since 
1902.  Woolen  carpets  and  rugs,  shawls,  silks, 
and  cotton  fabrics  are  almost  the  onty  manu- 
factures. 

CoMMEBCE.  Trade  conditions  were  greatly 
disturbed  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  attenduit  upon  the  revolution  of  1908-9. 
The  trade  of  Tabriz,  the  centre  of  disorder,  was 
at  a  standstill  for  many  months.  The  latest 
available  official  figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  20,  1008,  which  give  Imports  and 
exports  at  408,434,263  and  317,080,682  krans 
(I  kran  wm  equal,  July  I,  1908,  to  7.2  cents) 
respectively,  against  431,039,773  and  353,376,- 
841  krans  for  the  previous  year,  a  decline  of 
58,902,000  krans  in  the  total  trade.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  trade  in  10O7'8,  with  the  value 
in  krans,  are  ^ven  as  follows : 

Imports  Krans 

Cottons   148,672,000 

Sugar    98,620.000 

Tea    27.692v000 

Cotton  yam    10,242,000 

Gold  and  silver  bars    9,93S,000 

Gold  and  sliver  coined    9,052.000 

Woolens   ,   9.280,000 

Petroleum    6,018,000 

Flour    5,94*.0OO 

Indigo  and  ooohlneal    3.862,000 

Haberdashery    3,469,000 

Exports  KranS 

Fruits    46.332,000 

Raw  cotton    46.088.000 

Ruga  and  carpets    29.2»4.000 

Fish   24,888,000 

Bilk  In  cocoons   24.647,000 

Rice    24,000.000 

Opium    16,920.000 

Gold  and  sUver  coined    1B.106.000 

Wool    12,078.000 

Skins    10.814,000 

Oums    9,628,000 

Russia  contributed  imports  valued  at  191,171.- 
879  krans,  and  received  exports  to  the  value  of 
202,661,562  krans;  British  Empire,  169,066352 
and  36,678.438;  Turkey,  11.863,914  and  39,234,- 
800;  France,  9,965,970  and  10,915,917. 

Communications.  A  { Belgian )  railway 
about  six  miles  long  runs  south  from  Teheran. 
Several  good  wagon  roads  have  been  made  and 
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others  are  in  process  of  construction.    Travel-  tion  July  16,  1909,  and  -vn*  enthroned  July  20. 

log  is  mostly  by  caravan,  and  transport  by  pack  The  Regent  is  Azad-ul-Hulk,  chief  of  the  Kazar 

animals.    Tliere  are  6312  miles  of  teti^aph  tribe.    Tlie  heir-presumptive  is  Mohammed  Has- 

lineS)  with  10,754  miles  of  wires  and  ISl  sta-  san  Mirza.    In  June.  1909,  under  British  and 

tions.    There  are  144  post-offices.    The  shipping  Russian  coercion,  Mohammed  AH  restored  the 

of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  principally  British.   Ton-  constitution  and  signed  a  new  electoral  law,  by 

nage  entered  at  Busliire,  Lingah,  Bender  Abbas,  which  law  the  elections  subsequent  to  his  sb- 

and  Muhamrah   <1907-H)  was  1,008.500  (897r  dication   were  conducted.    The  new  National 

159   British)  ;   at  Caspian  porta,  555,102,  all  Council    (Mejlias)    consists   of    120  deputies. 

Russian.  Each  constituency  elects  three  times  the  num- 

FiNAKCE.    The  monetary  unit  is  the  kran,  ber  of  persons  entitled  to  represent  it  in  the 

whose  value  fluctuates  with  the  value  of  silver,  ilejliss,  and  these  appoint  the  deputies. 
It  was  worth  7.2  cents  July  1.  1008;  July  I, 

1909,  7  cents.  No  official  statistics  are  published  Histobt 
for  the"  revenue  and  expenditure.    The  revenue, 

derived  mainlv  from  land  tax,  Crown  lands.  The  Nationaust  Revolt.    In  spite  of  the 

customs,  and  lease  of  monopolies,  was  estimated  triumph  of  reaction  in  1908,  the  Nationalists 

(1907-8)  at  80,000,000  krans.    The  expenditure  kept  up  their  opposition.   A  rising  of  the  peo- 

for  the  foreign  office  is  about  2,600.000  krans  P'e  o'   Ispahan  occurred  on  January  1,  and 

annually;  no  data  exist  for  other  expenditures,  they  were  supported  bv  the  powerful  tribe  of 

The  foreign  debt  is  32,.'>00.000  roubles   ($16,-  Bakhtians.     Some  fighting  occurred  and  the 

737,500)  borrowed  in  1900  and  1902  from  the  5,*""^'"™^^^  the  protection  of  the  British 

Russian  Banque  d'Escompte  for  75  Tears.    It  Consul.   The  chief  of  the  Bakhtians  took  pos- 

is  guaranteed  bv  the  Russian  government,  and  «  the  city  on  January  6.    The  invaders 

secured  on  the  customs  soon  constructed  defenses  and  controlled  the 

The  (English)  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  issues  'or  some  forty  miles  around.  Mean- 
notes.  There  are,  besides,  one  Russian  and  two  J'^ile  the  Nationalists  held  out  at  Tabriz,  where 
native  banks,  and  a  concession  for  a  German  °»tar  Khan  repulsed  three  Royalist  attacka  in 
bank  was  granted  in  1907.  A  national  bank  is  January.  The  Shahs  forces  could  make  little 
projected  headway  aninst  the  Nationalists  at  eiuier  Ispa- 

Navy.  '  The  navy  consists  of  eight  small  ves-  }^       Trtriz.   Trouble  occurred  in  Resht  on 

sels,  the  largest  of  COO  tons,  all  employed  in  the  8,  when  a  mob  atUctod  the  troops, 

customs  service,  none  of  which  can  be  regarded  ^^^^   the  Governor  and  set  the  government 

as  effective  in  war.  ™  J"-    An  insurant  government  was 

ABMT.    The  most  importont  element  in  the  ^P,  and  declared  >n  favor  of  Nationalist. 

Persian  armv  is  the  Cossack  brigade,  trained  P"-""«pl«-    Fighting  at  Tabriz  occurred  at  in- 

and  commanded  in  the  higher  ranks  by  Russian  i^"*:*'*  •^"""B  ^^e  spring.    The  Royalists  ef- 

officers     It  consists  of  4%egimcnts  o?  calvary,  i^.tH  \'^^t.±i!lL''!L?L^A''{^^^^^^ 
each  of  2  squadrons 
1350  men,  a  battali 


4  companies  each  of  100  men,  2  horse  batteries  ' "  """'.'i"^" ^  ^^''^  "P  '."""^ 

of  4  O-horsetl  guns  and  80  men,  6  ammunition  .^he   situation  soon  beca^  senoiw 

wagons  and  a  brigade  band  of  59.    Arms  and  '"1™ -/J         Revolutioniste  continued  to  hold 

eq^ment  are  in  iJrge  part  obsolete,  but  in  1908  '^t^^'^' """^  .'^'.^^ 

aid  1909  new  machilie  ^ns  and  fle  d  guns  we«  fS,"!"  rnll   thS^h  -i^tL  fnT  L  f 

being  added.   In  1909  eight  7.5  centimetre  auto-  S^tPJ'^Jl'  B,ti!i"'^r•n^ 

matic-recoil  field  guns  from  Schneider-Creusot  5lT  .rSfwS     -JhJ^  S.^^  t  '"J 

were  added    Servi^  in  the  bripde  is  by  volun-  ^S^^i^S^ ^''i^X  aUaT^ 

tary  ennstroent.     There  is  also  an  irregular  ™  d  «  "  7i 

cavJ.ry.of  about  20,000  mounted  tril^smen^un-  ^^^^  ^^^T^^tU 

der  their  tribal  chiefs   whose  inadequate  arms  tionalists  occurre(»,  in  the  course  of  which  an 

and  equipment  were  being  improved.     In  ad-  American   missionary   named   Baskerville  was 

dition  there  is  an  irregular  infantry  in  which  killed.    Early  in  tl4  summer  it  was  evident 

service  »  for  life  unless  exemption  or  rabsti-  that  the  Shah   was  unable  to  cope  with  the 

tution  IS  wcured,  usually  by  bribery  The  ir-  Nationalist  opposition  and  he  bejSn  to  show 
regular  infantry  '»  KtouM  in  00  battalions  meet/ng  the  wishes  of  the  constitu- 

of  4  companies  each  40  to  100  strong,  and  among  tional  party 

these  troops  and  civil  population  there  were  xhe  Siia^  aito  THE  CoNBTlTOTIOS.  When 
estimated  to  be  some  300,000  muskets  of  van-  Shah  MoliemmnI  AH  succeeded  in  1907,  after 
ous  patterns,  in  addition  to  10,000  or  15.000  his  father,  Muzaffir  Ed-din,  had  granted  a  con- 
muzzle  loadprs  owned  by  the  government  and  »titution,  little  was  known  of  him  except  as 
some  10,000  Lebel  repeating  rifles  which  had  not  governor  of  Azerbaijan,  in  which  capacitv  he 
been  issued  to  the  troops.  Of  semi-regular  ar-  had  shown  hostilitv  to  reforms  and  in  general 
tillery  there  were  15  commands  each  consisting  a  reactionary  tendency.  From  the  first  it  was 
of  4  to  6  guns  and  a  nominal  personnel  of  250  dear  that  he  was  not  in  svmpathy  with  the 
men.  The  guns  are  quite  obsolete  and  not  of  new  ideas.  Although  he  had  sworn  fidelity  to 
the  slightest  use  against  Europeans.  In  1900  the  constitution  in  February,  1907,  he  promul- 
of  32  CreuBOt  field  guns  supplied  in  the  previous  gat«d  another  constitution  *In  October  and  in 
year  IB  were  mounted  and  8  given  to  the  Cos-  DiHiember.  1907,  he  began  his  attacks  on  the 
sack  brigade.  They  were  not  considered  good  Parliament.  After  the  attempt  on  his  life  hv 
according  to  modern  artillery  standards.  a  bomb-thrower  in  Februarv,  1908.  he  was  more 
GovESNMENT.  The  reigning  Shaii  is  Ahmed  than  ever  pronounced  in  his  hostility  toward 
Mirza,  son  of  Mohammed  Ali.  the  ab<iicated  the  constitutional  partv  and  finally  brought 
Shall.  He  was  born  .laniiary  20.  1H»8.  sue-  about  tlie  covp  d'Hai  of  1908.  in  the  course  of 
ceeded   his   father   upon   the   latU-r's   abdica-  which  the  buildings  of  the  Mejlisa  (Parliament) 
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were  bombarded  and  tlie  Deputies  scattered. 
The  Nationalist  movement,  however,  was  by  no 
means  put  down  and  cimtinued  to  make  prog- 
ress during  the  early  months  of  190&.  As  in- 
dicated in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  centre 
of  the  revolutionary  fighting  was  Tabriz.  Ispa- 
han was  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Nationalists 
and  later  Shiraz  went  over  to  their  side.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  January,  the  northern  provinces 
were  largely  Nationalist  and  the  constitution 
was  supported  by  the  people  of  the  entire  coast, 
reaching  from  jutara  to  Asterabad  on  the  Cas- 
pian. Onler  was  nowhere  effectively  established 
except  in  the  region  occupied  by  the  consti- 
tutionalists. The  only  force  that  the  Shah 
could  depend  on  were  the  Russian  Coisacks  in 
his  service.  This  resort  to  foreign  mercenaries 
taken  in  connection  with  the  constant  fear  of 
Russian  intervention  added  greatly  to  his  un- 
popularity. Finally  the  Russian  government 
dismissed  these  troops  and  their  commander. 
General  laakoff,  from  the  Russian  service  as  a 
proof  of  non-interference. 

As  in  the  closing  months  of  1008,  there  were 
conflicting  reports  u  to  the  Bhah's  inten- 
tion of  restoring  the  constitution.  His  policy 
seemed  to  be  wavering  and  at  one  time 
it  was  reported  that  he  would  restore  the 
constitution,  and  at  another  it  was  denied. 
In  February,  however,  it  was  said  that  he 
was  in  desperate  straits  for  money  and  his 
troops  would  soon  desert  unless  their  arrears 
were  paid.  To  forestall  the  placing  of  a  for- 
eign loan,  the  Nationalist  leaders  sent  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the  legations  saying  that  they 
would  not  recognize  any  loans  accorded  to  the 
Shah.  It  had  been  reported  earlier  in  the  year 
that  the  Shah  intended  to  reestablish  constitu- 
tional government  and  had  appointed  a  Liberal 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Later  it  was 
said  that  he  would  introduce  reforms  and  grant 
a  limited  measure  of  eonstitutionalism  as  soon 
as  order  was  restored.  But  finally  he  found 
it  necessary  to  make  further  concessions.  On 
May  5  he  signed  a  rescript  declaring  that  a 
reorganization  of  the  administration  by  con- 
stitutional means  was  ncceasary  and  appoint- 
ing July  19  as  the  date  for  the  election  of  a 
representative  assembly.  In  two  proclama- 
tions he  announced  that  the  constitution  would 
again  go  into  force  and  that  political  amnesty 
was  granted.  Thirty  members  of  the  oonstitn- 
tional  party  were  added  to  the  Cabinet  in  order 
to  frame  the  new  electoral  law. 

These  concessions,  however,  were  not  sufBcient 
for  the  Nationalists,  who  from  past  experience 
were  very  distrustful  of  the  Shah  a  promises  and 
who  found  matter  of  complaint  in  the  Shah's  ap- 
pointments, and  in  the  conduct  of  the  Russian 
troops  at  Tabriz,  and  insisted  on  a  number  of 
radical  changes.  In  June  the  draft  of  the  new 
electoral  law  was  finished  and  submitted  to  the 
provinces.  The  Mejiiss  was  to  consist  of  120 
members.  Each  town  and  province  constit- 
uency was  to  elect  three  times  the  number  of 
its  representatives  and  from  these  intermediate 
bodies  of  electors  the  members  of  the  Mejiiss 
were  to  be  chosen.  Meanwhile,  in  apite  of  the 
Shah's  constitutional  policy^  the  Nationalists 
were  preparing  to  march  on  the  CApital.  Two 
colnmna,  oonsTsting  ehiefly  of  the  Bakhtiaria, 
were  converfrfng  on  Teheran,  one  from  the 
north,  comprising  the  Nationalists  from  Tabriz 
and  Kazvin  together  with  some  revolutionlBta 
from  the  Caucasus,  and  tlie  other  from  the 


south,  from  the  region  adjacent  to  the  capital. 
The  representatives  of  the  British  and  Russian 
legations  met  the  advancing  Bakhtiaris  on  July 
4.  The  latter  made  the  following  demands: 
llie  new  Cabinet  must  be  chosen  by  the  Anju- 
mans  and  thei  provincial  governors  must  be 
approved  by  them;  the  Russian  troops  must 
leave  the  country  and  the  Shah's  irregulars  be 
disarmed;  the  Ministry  of  War  must  control 
all  the  Persian  forces.  The  Shah  would  not 
grant  all  these  demands  and  the  advance  con- 
tinued. The  Cossacks  prepared  to  oppose  the 
invaders  and  a  serious  battle  was  apparently 
imminent;  hut  the  defenders  were  not  numer- 
ous enough  to  guard  all  the  approaches  into  the 
city  and  on  the  night  of  July  13  a  large  body 
of  the  Nationalists  and  Bakhtiaris  entered  the 
capital  without  opposition  and  occupied  the 
Mejiiss  and  all  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 
It  was  not  known  why  they  were  permitted  to 
make  this  unobstructed  entry  and  in  some  quar* 
terB  it  was  suspected  that  treachery  among  the 
Shah'a  forces  accounted  for  it,  but  the  people 
were  enthusiastie  supporters  of  the  Nationalists 
and  this  fact  in  connection  with  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  Shah's  guard  may  he  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation. Some  fighting  occurred  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  but  it  was  of  slight  import- 
ance. After  two  days  had  passed  in  nego- 
tiations, the  Shah  took  refuge  at  the  Rusrian 
legation. 

Terms  of  peace  were  arranged  between 
the  Nationalist  force  and  the  Cossacks,  who 
were  thenceforth  to  be  under  the  Ministry 
of  War.  The  Nationalists  immediately  eonsti> 
tuted  the  National  Assembly,  which  deposed  the 
Shah,  unanimously  chose  as  his  successor  his 
favorite  son,  Ahmed  Mirza,  a  child  of  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  appointed  as  r^^t  a  man 
of  known  liberal  sympathies  and  popular  with 
the  Nationalists,  namely  Azad-m-Mulk.  The 
young  Shah  was  proclaimed  on  July  17,  and 
on  the  folbwinff  day  formally  acknowledged  by 
the  members  of  the  National  Council.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  ex-Shah  should  receive  a  pen- 
sion, which  was  finally  fixed  at  100,000  tomans, 
for  his  life  and  that  he  should  not  remain  on 
Persian  soil.  He  left  the  Russian  legation  on 
September  9  on  his  way  to  Europe.  On  August 
4,  General  LiakofT  returned  to  Russia.  On  the 
approach  of  the  crisis  Russian  troops  from  the 
Caucasus  had  been  dispatched  to  Kacvin  to 
await  the  turn  of  events  and  to  march  on 
Teheran  if  war  broke  out  Iwtwpen  the  Na- 
tionalists and  the  Shah's  forces.  As  it  turned 
out,  their  interference  was  not  necessary  and 
it  was  announced  that  they  would  soon  return 
to  Russia. 

Undeb  the  New  Govebnment.  The  general 
condition  of  the  country  continued  to  be  greatly 
disturbed.  Raids  of  tribesmen  were  reported  in 
the  ^briK  region  In  August  and  in  some  of  the 
Armenian  villages  of  the  Kam  Dagh.  In  parts 
of  the  country  a  condition  of  anarchy  prevailed 
and  in  October  disturbances  were  reported  at 
Yezd  and  Zimjan.  No  definite  details  could  be 
secured  in  r^ard  to  these  reported  disturb- 
ances. Early  in  November  news  came  that 
Ardebil  had  been  captured  by  a  body  of  tribes- 
men, who  cooperated  with  a  force  of  reaction- 
aries under  Rahlm-Khan,  who  was  said  to  be 
the  champion  of  the  ex-Shah,  and  a  force  was 
dispatched  from  the  capital  and  from  Tabris 
which  together  amonnteid  to  about  four  thou- 
Bond  men.    The  Russians  had  reinforced  the 
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OonsuUr  euard  thvre,  which  was  to  defend  the 
town  imti)  the  eovernntent  forces  arrived.  The 
tribesmen  and  Kahim-Khan  left  the  city  after 
negotiations.  On  their  way  to  Ardebil  the  gov- 
ernment troops  encountered  a  force  of  anti-con- 
fititutionalista  and  after  eleven  hours  of  fight* 
ing  defeated  them  and  took  four  hundred  pris* 
onera.  From  the  dispatches  in  regard  to  these 
events,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  to  what 
extent  them  risings  were  due  to  a  desire  to  re- 
store tlie  Shah  or  to  a  mere  lust  for  plunder. 
The  Russians  subsequently  withdrew  their 
force  from  Ardebil.  The  elections  for  the 
new  MejliHH  took  place  in  October.  The  Mejliss 
was  opened  on  November  16  under  Shah  Ahmed 
and  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  administra- 
tive  reforms  were  promised.  The  speech  de- 
clared that  the  presence  of  the  foreign  troops 
was  the  only  menacing  feature  in  Persia,  and 
that  it  was  hoped  that  they  soon  would  be  re- 
moved. On  December  7  the  Mejliss  voted 
unanimously  for  the  government's  plan  of  bor- 
rowing money  abroad  and  employing  Europeans 
as  advisers  in  the  reorganization  of  the  finance 
department;  and  application  was  subsequently 
made  to  the  British  and  Russian  legations  for 
a  loan  of  £500,000.  An  attack  having  been 
made  on  the  Russian  Consul-General  at  Bu- 
shire,  near  Shiraz,  the  government  in  Kovem- 
ber  expressed  its  regret  to  the  Russian  repre- 
sentatives and  announced  that  troops  would  be 
sent  there  to  maintain  order.  There  were  re- 
ports later  of  disturbances  at  Shiraz. 

For  an  account  of  the  earthquakes  occurring 
in  1909,  see  Eabthquakes. 

FEBTT.  A  republic  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
South  America,  between  Ecuador  and  Chile. 
The  capital  is  Lima. 

Abea  and  PoPULATlow.  Neither  Peru'*  ter- 
ritorial extent  nor  its  number  of  inhabitants 
is  definitely  known.  The  area  has  been  stated 
at  about  440,000  square  miles,  though  some 
estimates  place  it  at  nearly  700,000  square 
miles.  There  are  several  unsettled  boundary 
disputes.  Population  estimates  vary  from  less 
than  3.000.000  to  more  than  4.600.000.  Prob- 
ably more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  In- 
dians, many  of  tbem  uncivilized,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  remainder  mestizos.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  larger  cities  In  1908  is  given  as 
follows :  Lima,  140,884  ( including  S522  Chinese 
and  .lapanesp);  Arequipa,  35,000  to  40,000; 
Callao,  31,000;  Ayacurho,  14,346;  Cuzco,  10,000 
to  1.5,000;  Iquitos  (district),  I2,000;  Cerro  de 
I'hhco,  10.000;  Huaura.  7648;  Huacho,  6283, 
Immigration,  which  is  small  (although  recently 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  num- 
l>er  of  Japanese  immigrants),  is  encouraged  by 
the  government.    A  decree  of  May  14,  1009, 

Erohibits  the  immigration  of  Chinese  having 
■M  than  5000  snles  in  cash. 
Primary  instruction  is  free  and  nominally 
compulsory.  Tlie  President's  mpssage,  July  28, 
11)09,  stated  that  in  the  preceding  year  the 
primary  schools  numltorcd  2;SS!>,  with  3105 
teacliers  and  lC2,2!t8  pupils.  Xormal  schools 
and.  in  the  departmental  capitals*  high  aeliools, 
are  maintained  by  the  government.  Institu- 
tions for  lii^her,  technical,  and  profet^sional  edu- 
cation are  established  at  Lima,  Cuzco,  Are- 
quipa. and  Trnjillo.    Tlie  budf.ft  estimate  for 

fublic  inxtniotion  in  1908  was  «42.44ll  sides, 
n  Uma  and  some  of  the  otlier  priin  iiia]  tuvvn*! 
there  are  private  Rcluxd-*  under  the  direction  of 
European  teuclierii.   The  state  religion  is  Roman 


Catholicism,  and  the  public  exerc. 
religious  forms  is  unlawful. 

MINING.    The  «[ploitation  of  m: 

eies  first  place  among  Peru's  sourc 
[ineral  production  in  1907  was  \s 
990,570  soles,  against  26.105,740  st 
In  1907  the  copper  output  was  va 
092,750  Boles;  silver,  12.2IW.dtt): 
troleum,  2,504,400;  eoal,  1,060,000 
290;  lead,  346,690.  Other  mineral 
elude  nickel,  zinc,  mercury,  iron,  b 
borates,  sulphur,  cobalt,  borax,  an 
At  the  head  of  the  mineral -produt 
is  the  Department  of  Junfn.  en 
celebrated  Cerro  de  Pasco  district 
of  silver  in  1007  amounted  to  U 
copper,  17,151  tons;  lead,  4970  toi 
260,368  tons.  Recent  development 
mining  have  been  particularly  ni 
important,  although  in  1908  minin 
suffered  temporarily  from  the  fall 
of  copper  and  silver.  Valuable  co 
which  hitherto  have  been  practical! 
account  of  the  lack  of  transportati 
are  now  being  developed  by  a  L>i 
cate;  a.  railway  is  being  constructed 
bote  to  the  coal  fields,  which  it  wai 
1909  would  be  reached  early  in  t 
year  upon  the  completion  of  81  i 
line.  At  the  b^ioning  of  1908  t1 
operation  177  mining  camps,  with 
ployees.  Peruvian  mines  are  e? 
managed  very  largely  by  Americ. 
lurgical  plants  in  operation  are  re[ 
number  of  80,  of  which  19  are  fo: 
tion,  32  for  lixiviation,  23  smelt 
combination.  There  are  also  two  ] 
fineries  and  one  for  sulphur. 

AoBlcULTUBB.  The  leading  crop« 
cotton,  coffee,  and  rice.  Cacao  ci 
extending.  Other  products  are  tr 
wheat,  corn,  olives,  rubber,  ramie 
The  leading  products  in  1907  are 
follows:  Sugar,  141,193  tons,  va 
247,230  soles;  rubber,  9,543320  si 
14.484  tons,  6,844,410  soles;  wool. 
4.566,690  soles;  colTee,  11M  tons,  4 
The  annua]  rice  production  is  a 
tons.  Peruvian  rubber  is  gathered 
ern  forest  regions  and  snipped  f 
down  the  Amazon.  The  rearing  o 
ing  animals — sheep,  alpacas,  and  1 
increasing  importance,  and  the  int 
Patagoniau  sheep  for  cross-breedin 
the  recent  developments  of  the  in< 
Ibbioatiok. 

Manufactures.  Manufacturing 
except  in  the  treatment  of  mining  pi 
not  yet  attained  importance.  Nati'' 
include  hat-plaiting  and  the  weavii 
woolen  blankets.  There  are  five  cot 
and  five  woolen  factories,  consumi 
about  3000  tons  and  600  tons  of  r 
respectively.  For  the  manufacture 
24  small  factories  are  in  operation, 
gregate  product  in  1907  of  5914  I 
at  666.300  soles.  On  a  small  sea 
also  manufactures  of  beer,  cigai 
matches,  candles,  olive  oil,  soap,  cu 
cake,  saddlery,  and  furniture. 

(^oMHtCRcs.  Imports  and  export 
valued  as  follows,  in  soles: 


Impnrtft  

Kxpui'ts  


IMS  1907 
4S.990.4eO  6B.147,8T0 
57,886.670  67,477,S2fl 
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Detailed  statistics  of  the  articles  of  trade  are 
not  available  later  than  1906.  For  that  year 
the  values  of  the  leading  imports  are  reported 
as  follows:  Minerals  aiid  metaU  (exolustve  of 
coal),  10,391,600  soles;  cotton  goods,  «,060.060; 
wheat,  2,666,170;  coal,  2,388,310;  woolen  goodi, 
2,320,770;  timber,  etc.,  2,210,610;  machinery, 
2,088,510.  The  leading  exports  in  1906  were 
Tstued:  Sugar,  14,161,460  sotes;  minerals  and 
metals,  11,880,880;  gums,  resins,  etc.,  10,378,- 
720;  wool,  6,197,610;  cotton,  4,708,250;  guano, 
3,616,520.  For  1907  imports  from  and  exports 
to  the  countries  commercially  most  Important 
are  stated  as  follows,  in  loleat 

Countries  Import*  Exports 

Great  Britain  "-"HSl 

^J'tT:. :::::::::::  .'3:8512  'iffl:??? 
?jr" ::::::  ^■^■'•'^^  liffiSS 

Italy   '.V.   60,940 

CoKMUNlCATiosB.  In  1908  the  length  of  rail- 
ways open  to  traffic  was  1471  miles,  of  which 
844  miles  were  operated  by  the  Peruvian  Cor- 
poration. The  Central  Railway  extends  from 
Callas  to  Oroya  (140  miles),  with  a  branch 
from  Oroya  to  Cerro  de  Pasco  (68  miles),  and 
another  to  Huancayo.  The  Southern  Railway 
runs  from  the  port  of  Hollendo  to  Puno,  on 
lake  Titicaea  (324  miles),  connecting  there 
with  a  line  of  steamers  running  to  Guaqui, 
Bolivia;  from  Juliaoa,  near  the  lake,  a  branch 
extends  to  Sicuani  (126  miles),  and  thence  to 
Cuzco  an  extension  was  completed  in  September, 
1908.  Other  railways  in  operation  comprise 
spurs  running  from  minor  ports  up  the  various 
river  valleys;  in  1909  a  line  from  the  port  of 
Ilo  to  Moquegua  was  completed.  In  1909  sev- 
eral railways  were  under  construction,  including 
a  line  from  Huancayo  to  Ayacucho  (part  of  the 
Pan-American  Railway) ,  from  Chimtwte 
(through  the  coal  region)  to  Recuay,  from  Lima 
to  Huacho,  from  Tumbes  to  Puerto  Pizarro,  and 
from  Yonan  to  Chilete.  A  railway  ia  projected 
from  Cerro  de  Pasco  to  Ucayli,  and  another 
from  the  Pacific  port  of  Paita  to  Maraflon,  in 
the  Amazon  basin.  Post-ofBces  in  IDOfl  num- 
bered 613,  and  telegraph  offices,  178,  with  0086 
miles  of  line.  Excellent  steamship  service  is 
maintained  at  the  Peruvian  ports,  chief  of  which 
is  Callao. 

Finance.  Gold  is  the  standard  of  value. 
Ten  soles  comprise  one  libra,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  pound  sterling,  or  $4.8666.  Revenue  and 
expenditure  have  been  as  follows,  in  soleB,  for 
fiscal  years  ended  May  31 1 

19M  1907  1908 

Revenue   3E,277.8<0       26.798,660  S9,974,m 

Expenditure..   21.7»3,620      21,070,410  80,4S0.S20 

The  sources  of  revenue  In  the  fiscal  year  1908 
were:  Customs,  13,023,920  soles;  taxes,  9,480,- 
200;  salt  monopoly,  1,450,000;  posts  and  tele- 
graphs, 1,015,000;  various,  4,405,210.  In  the 
same  year  expenditures  were:  War  and  marine, 
6,041,690  soles;  interior,  4,312,360;  justice  and 
instruction,  4,286,220 ;  finance  and  commerce,  4,- 
229,380;  fomento.  3,049,777;  Congress,  1,016,- 
110;  foreign  aHairs,   481,530;  extraordinary. 


8,013,270.  Tlie  estimated  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1009  wab  30,011,030  soles.  Fur  the 
following  year  the  estimated  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure were  30,759,860  soles  and  31,099.910 
soles  respectively.  Of  the  estimated  receipts 
for  1010  the  following  were  the  principal  items: 
Customs,  14,421,500  soles;  taxes,  8,192,360; 
spirituous  liquors,  3,800,000;  tobacco,  2,000,000; 
salt  monopoly,  1,800,000. 

In  January,  1890,  Peru  was  released  from  its 
foreign  debt,  in  consideration  of  extensive  con- 
cessions (including  the  state  railways,  and  cer- 
tain rights  over  guano  deposits,  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  mines,  and  vast  tracts  of  lands),  to  the 
bondholders,  who  constitute  the  Peruvian  Cor- 
poration.  The  terms  of  the  contnict  were  not 
satisfactorily  carried  out  by  either  the  govern- 
ment or  the  Corporation,  and  on  April  2,  1907, 
an  agreement  was  reached  annulling,  in  par^ 
the  contract  of  1890,  and  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment by  tiie  government  to  the  Corporation  of 
800,000  soles  annually,  in  monthly  installments, 
for  30  years,  beginning  in  July,  1007.  The  Cor- 
poration lease,  originally  66  years,  was  extended 
by  17  years.  In  1906  a  German  loan  of  6,000,- 
000  soles,  guaranteed  by  the  salt  tax,  was  con- 
tracted for  the  purchase  of  armaments.  In  the 
spring  of  1900  a  loan  of  4,000,000  was  con- 
tracted, guaranteed  by  the  internal-revenue  tax 
on  alcoholic  liquors,  tne  proceeds  in  the  main  to 
be  applied  to  existing  debts.  The  internal 
liabilities  consist  of  a  debt  amounting  to  26,- 
606,460  soles,  at  one  per  cent.,  and  a  non-inter- 
est-bearing  debt  of  4,713,660  soles. 

Abmt.  Every  citizen  of  Peru  is  liable  for 
military  service  by  the  law  of  December  10, 
1608,  from  his  10th  to  50th  vear.  From  10 
to  23,  service  is  with  the  regular  army  or  on 
the  supernumerary,  from  24  to  30  in  the  first 
reserve,  and  from  31  to  35  in  the  second  re- 
serve, and  those  from  36  to  50  in  the  National 
Guard.  The  regular  army,  which  is  the  active 
army  In  time  of  peace,  has  an  efTective  strength 
of  4000  men.  There  are  six  battalions,  of  four 
companies  each,  of  infantry,  six  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  each  of  two  half  squadrons,  a  regiment 
of  artillery  divided  into  two  4-gun  mountain 
batteries,  a  section  of  two  4-gun  field  batterii^s, 
a  section  of  foot  artillery  for  coast  defense,  and 
a  company  of  engineers.  A  reorganization  was 
in  progress  in  1909.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
army  it  was  estimated  that  a  force  of  80,000 
could  be  mobilized,  but  the  majority  would  be 
deficient  in  military  training. 

GovEBNUENT.  The  executive  authority  Is 
vested  in  a  president,  who  Is  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  assisted 
by  a  cabinet  of  six  memlwrs.  The  legislative 
power  devolves  upon  a  congress  of  two  houses, 
the  Senate  (51  members,  elected  for  six  years) 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  (116  mem- 
bers, elected  for  six  years).  The  President  in 
1900  was  Augusto  B.  Leguia,  who  was  installed 
September  24,  1008. 

HiaTORT.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  rev- 
olutionary partisans  of  Pierola  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  and  at  the  end  of  May 
they  seized  President  Leguia,  but  he  remained 
in  their  hands  only  an  hour.  Loyal  government 
forces  attacked  the  revolutionists,  secured  the 
person  of  the  President,  took  some  prisoners  and 
scattered  the  rest.  Order  was  soon  restored. 
The  Argentine  government  rendered  its  award 
in  the  boundary  dispute  between  Bolivia  and 
Peru   in   July.   The   dispute   concerned  the 
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Btretch  of  territory  between  longitude  62  and  in  1007,  with  the  addition  of  tlie  Chic 
78  degrees  West,  and  latitude  one  degree  North  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  operating 
and  12  degrees  South.  For  the  possession  of  and  Oklahoma.  Die  consumption  oi 
porta  of  this  region  there  had  been  repeated  by  all  railroads  in  the  country  in  19 
GontostH  between  the  South  American  States  for  gated  16,889,070  barrels,  as  compared 
many  years,  which  resulted  in  numerous  treaties  855,691  barrels  in  1907.  In  the  proc 
and  redefinitions  of  boundary  lines.  Bolivia,  as  fields  in  1908,  the  Mid-Continent  field 
Peru's  ally  in  the  war  with  Chile,  had  lost  her  48,323,810  barrels;  the  California  fieic 
part  of  the  territory,  which  deprived  her  of  her  ond,  with  44,854,737  barrels.  The  tot 
coast  line  and  made  her  an  inland  country,  of  wells  completed  in  all  the  fields  in 
Bolivia  also  lost  in  turn  by  the  treaty  of  1903  16,909,  of  which  13,210  were  oil  wells, 
with  BraKil,  giving  up  her  claim  to  the  greater  gas  wells,  and  3214  were  dry  wells, 
part  of  the  Acre  territory.  In  1902  a  general  According  to  reports  of  the  Unit 
arbitration  treaty  was  agreed  upon  between  Geological  Survey,  a  remarkable  rate  o 
Bolivia,  Peru  and  Argentina  for  the  settlement  in  the  production  of  petroleum  which 
of  all  boundary  disputes,  and  in  the  same  year  over  1907  and  1908  was  checked  in  1 
Peru  and  Bolivia  agreed  to  refer  their  boundary  total  production  in  the  United  Sta*- 
dispute  to  the  Argentine  President.  President  latter  year  is  estimated  iwtween  1' 
Alcorta's  decision,  rendered  in  July,  was  largely  and  178,000,000  barrels,  as  against  1' 
in  Peru's  favor,  granting  her  the  best  part  of  barrels  in  1908.  The  decrease  was 
ttw  territory,  including  rich  rubber  forests,  had  been  expected  in  view  of  the  greai 
Riots  followed  the  announcement  of  the  decision  lation  of  stocks  during  the  preoedi 
in  the  Bolivian  capital,  and  feeling  ran  very  accumulation  occurred  entirely 

high  against  the  Argentine  uid  Peruvian  wpre-  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  tha 
scntatives.  The  Bolivian  ^vernment  refused  to  trade  connection  with  California.  Tl 
abide  by  the  decision,  alleging  that  the  territory  therefore,  showed  a  great  gain  In  whi 
in  dispute  had  not  been  inspected,  and  that  the  the  pools  participated.  As  a  reaul 
judgment  was  based  on  spurious  documents.  California  now  stands  first  in  oil  pi 
The  situation  was  growing  more  and  more  producing  fully  10,000,000  barrels  m 
strained,  but  the  Bolivian  government  finally  Oklahoma,  which  ranked  second,  and 
announced  that  it  would  accept  the  decision,  ranked  first.  Developments  iwgun  in 
rendered  an  apology  to  Argentina  for  the  riots,  tinned  with  increasing  rapidity  in  10< 
and  declared  that  it  would  enter  into  direct  "ections  producing  wells  of  large  capa 
negotiation  with  Peru  over  any  matters  of  dis-  Califobnia).  In  Okkhoma  the  steei 
pute  that  remained.  A  protocol  between  Bolivia  'o^ts  of  the  Producers'  Association  to 
and  Peru  was  signed  in  September.  See  Abbi-  drilling  operations  were  successful  to 
TBATiON,  INTEB NATIONAL,  and  EXPLORATION.  reducing  production,  and  even  stocks 

PETBOLEnM.  Ihiring  1908  a  study  was  portation  facilities  improved  througl 
made  by  the  National  Conservation  Commission  J'**""-  Kansas  continued  to  decline  in 
of  the  stock  of  petroleum  in  the  known  fields  of  duction  of  both  petroleum  and  natural 
the  United  Statee,  and  from  this  estimated  total 

supply,  the  probable  duration  of  the  oil  fields  Pw>DUcnoK   or   Cbude  Petbolecm 
was  calculated  from  the  present  increasing  rata  United  States 

of  production.   Prom  this  investigation  it  was  (In  Barrels  of  42  GaL) 

shown  tliat  in  each  nine  years  as  much  petro-  {Bnainf^tin  , 

leum  was  produced  as  in  all  the  preceding  J^ars.  (^"y*»emng  and  Mimng  Jounu 

The  enormous  production  of  1907-8  was  at  a  Field  jsog 

still  greater  rate  than  that  required  to  keep  up  CaHfomia    4E  MO  000 

this  ratio  of  increiase,  although  the  product  of  Colorado   !!!!!!!!!!  '41l'836 

production  since  1900  is  almost  equal  to  all  the    ■1?"^'  Texaa    11.2m;<64 

preceding  product  since  the  beginning  of  the  lil'lnol?*^"*  SRsSsIS 
industry.    In  all  nearly  two  billion  barrels  have   ^' Uma.  Indiana  7'287  0M 

been  produced  in  49  years,  worth  $1,750,000,000.  -J),?J^^°   

The  total  production  in  1908  was  179,572,479  KeK^J-TeSL,^;' ^I'Ul'^ 
barrels  with  a  value  of  $129,700,258,  ;s  mm-  ApSanf?!^.*: . : ! ! !  ailSo'SoO 

pared  with  a  production  of  166,095,335  barrels  Wyoming    «I3.000 

with  a  value  of  $120,106,749  in  1907.    The  aver-  O*"®™    ''.OOO 

age  price  per  barrel  in  1908  was  $.722,  as  com-      Total   184,711  4IS  i 

pared  with  $.723  in  1907.    The  rank  of  the  oil-  •Estimated. 

Klln^^i^*So8"nSL^'lv^^  P'*""*^^      i&i?lviSa?'^'S'eT^York,  West 

remained  in  1908  practically  the  same  as  in  and  eastern  Ohio. 

1907.   While  this  was  true,  the  rate  of  increase   , 

«.w''^°i;?'"f  *m^.."'"'^P!'^t.^.^^*H  ^he  figures  for  the  production  of  19 

wiS  S^100of»l.?hn\r^^^^^                         f'T  t*"^  Engineering  and  Mining  Joum. 

withm  1,000000  barrds  of  first  place,  and  the  trifle  larger  than  the  product  estimate, 

increased  rate  of  Production  <-..ntmno<l  in  inoo.  Vnited  States  Geological  Survey.  Acco 

«./  S  ALl^''        'S'^  t'"'  ^•"•"'^r  authority,  the  production 

uct  of  Oklahoma  in  1907.    In  pt-r.ent.ine  of  in-  was  180,717.690  barrels,  a  decrease  of 

crease,  however,  Illinois  exceedod  eitlicr  of  the  por  cent,  over  the  production  of  1908 

other  great  producers.    For  the  production  of  Holds  of  Trxa-s  and  Wi  si  ana  showed  a 

the  various  States,  including  those  mentioned,  dccreaswl  production  in  1909.   Every  la 

see  paragraphs  on  Mxnerai  Production  under  rxcept  Caddo,  recorded  a  smaller  outr 

these  States.  ,  ,    ,        ^       .  that  for  1908.    The  dissolution  of  the 

iqS'^  consumption  of  fnel  oil  by  railroads  in  Pierce  Company  bv  the  Federal  governm 

1908  continued  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  an  important  happening  in  1909.  (S« 
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See  also  Stavdabd  On.  Oo.)  IHinoiB  produced 
in  1900  only  about  75  per  cent,  as  much  petro- 
leum as  in  1908.  The  Appalachian  field,  how- 
ever, had  a  slightly  increased  output.  The  pre- 
ceding table  taken  from  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  indicates  the  production  of 
crude  petroleum  in  the  United  States  in  the 
various  fields  In  1908-0.   See  Chsmibtbt»  In- 

DU8TBIAI. 

PBTBOLOGY.   See  OmAOT. 

FETBOSINO,  Joseph.  An  Italo-American 
detective,  assassinated  in  Palermo,  Sicily,  on 
March  13,  190S.  Ete  vas  horn  in  the  prorinee 
of  Salerno,  Italy^  in  1861,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1865.  He  entered  the  police 
department  of  New  York  City  in  1883,  and  after 
several  years'  service  was  made  a  detective.  His 
knowledge  of  Italian  and  Sicilian  criminals  and 
his  familiarity  with  their  methods  and  char- 
acteriaticfl  made  him  a  valuable  agent  for  the 
detection  of  the  criminals  of  these  nationalities. 
He  did  notable  vrork  in  discovering  the  perpetra- 
tors of  many  atrocious  crimes.  In  1900  a  s^uad 
of  detectives  was  established  to  deal  especially 
with  the  blackmailers  and  murderers  of  the  so- 
called  "Black  Hand"  associations,  which  were 
composed  chiefly  of  Sicilian  outlaws  and  fugi- 
tives from  justice.  Petrosino  was  made  chief 
of  this  squad,  and  he  took  up  the  work  with  a 
zeal  and  courage  that  continued  until  his  death. 
He  obtained  the  conviction  of  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  "  Black  Hand  "  societies,  and,  in 
doiDff  this,  incurred  the  violent  ba;tred  of  the 
members  these  bodies.  In  1900  he  went  to 
Sicily  on  a  secret  mission,  supposedly  to  study 
the  emigration  of  criminals  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  hrii^  about  its  cessation.  In 
the  performance  of  this  duty  he  was  shot  in 
tlie  Piazm  Kartua,  Palermo,  on  the  night  of 
March  13.  The  assassin  was  not  discovered. 
Petrosino  was  a  power  among  the  Italians  of 
New  Y<H-k  City,  and  was  highly  respected  by 
bis  superior  officers,  and  by  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  His  funeral  was  a  public 
one  and  one  of  the  most  notable  ever  seen  in 
New  York  City.  It  was  attended  by  the  mayor 
and  other  high  ofiicials,  and  the  ci^  flags  were 
placed  at  half-mast. 

FHTLZPFINX  ISLANDS.  A  colonial  de- 
pendency of  the  United  States,  the  most  north- 
erly group  tA  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  The 
total  number  of  islands  is  3141,  the  area  of 
the  total  land  surface  is  115,026  square  miles, 
and  the  total  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1003,  was  7,636,426,  of  whom  047,740 
were  wild  peoples.  The  average  density  of  the 
population  was  67  per  square  mile.  The  area 
and  population  of  the  most  important  islands 
are  given  In  the  accompanying  table: 


Island                   Area  In  Popu- 

Bq.  miles  lauon 

Bohol                                  1,441  243,148 

Cebu                                    1,762  592,217 

Leyte                                  2,722  367,641 

Luxon                                40,969  3,79S.507 

Marlnduque                        252  60,601 

Masbate                           1,236  29,451 

Mindanao                        36.292  499.631 

Ulndoro                           3,861  28,361 

Nesros                             4,881  460,776 

Pabwan                           4,027  10,918 

Panay                              4,611  743.646 

Samar                          6,031  222,690 


Pop. 
per 
sq.  m. 

169 

131 
93 

144 
24 
14 
7 
94 
3 

161 
44 


In  1007  the  Bureau  of  Health  took  a  oensns 
of  Manila,  which  showed  the  population  to  be 
223,542,  as  against  219,9^1  given  by  the  official 
census  in  1903.  There  was  an  Increase  of  18 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  Americans,  2  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  Filipinos,  14  per  cent,  in 
Spaniards,  and  27  per  cent,  in  Other  nationali- 
ties. The  Chinese  population  showed  a  decrease 
of  15  per  cent. 

Mineral  Resoubces.  The  Bureau  of  Science 
at  Manila  undertakes  each  year  the  preparation 
of  an  annual  report  of  the  mineral  resources 
and  production  of  the  islands.  The  latest  re- 
port available  is  that  for  1008.  From  this  pub- 
lication it  has  been  found  that  coal  has  been 
discovered  in  nearly  every  island  on  the  archi- 
pelago, in  many  places  associated  with  petro- 
leum. This  coal  is  aub-bituminous,  having  the 
appearance  and  specific  gravity  of  lignite,  but 
the  carbon  content  and  streak  of  the  bituminous 
coal.  Petroleum  occurs  on  the  seacoast  of 
Tayahas  province,  and  natural  gas  is  found  in 
Risal  province,  and  on  the  island  of  Marlnduque. 
Cement,  lime,  building  stone,  abrasives,  ^;ypsum, 
phosphate,  sulphur,  salt,  and  mineral  paints  are 
among  the  other  non-metallic  minerals  found 
in  the  islands.  The  most  Important  of  the 
metallic  mineral  resources  of  the  Philippines  is 
gold.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Archipelago,  hut  chiefiy  in  the  provinces  of  Ben- 
guet,  Masbate  and  Ambos  Camarines.  The  gold 
product  in  1908  was  10,510  troy  ounces,  valued 
at  $200,000.  This  was  a  gain  of  over  100  per 
cent,  over  the  production  of  1907.  The  produe- 
tion  In  1900  was  estimated  at  9000  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $186,100.  In  addition,  silver  is  found 
in  the  provinces  of  Benguet  and  Lapanto.  Sil- 
ver-bearing galena  also  occurs  in  Cebu,  Marin- 
duque  and  j^bos  Camarines,  but  none  of  these 
deposits  has  as  yet  been  developed.  The  silver 
production  of  1908  was  2350  troy  ounces. 
Copper  ranks  second  among  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  island,  but  practically  none  has 
been  produced  since  the  American  occupation. 
Tliis  is  due  to  the  absence  of  smelters  on  the 
islands,  and  to  the  difiicultics  of  transportation 
from  the  mountain  regions  where  the  ore  has 
been  found  to  the  nearest  port  where  the  prod- 
uct can  be  shipped  to  foreign  ports.  Lead  and 
iron  exist  in  various  places,  but  there  has  been 
no  development  in  the  mining  of  these  minerals 
since  American  occupation.  There  are  large 
deposits  of  excellent  iron  ore  in  the  provinces 
of  Bulacan  and  Rizal,  but  the  difficulties  of 
transportation  and  the  lack  of  native  coking 
coal  have  prevented  the  incoming  of  sufficient 
capital  for  production  on  a  large  scale.  Among 
other  minerals  known  to  exist  are  kaolin,  phos* 
phate,  salt  and  mineral  waters.  Clay,  guano 
and  other  minerals  are  also  found.  Few  of  the 
better  class  of  Filipinos  take  any  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  their 
own  country.  They  are  almost  absolutely 
ignorant  about  mining  and  are  apparently 
apathetic  in  regard  to  it. 

Agricultube.  Owing  to  economie  and  other 
conditions  tlie  agricultural  resources  of  the 
Philippines  have  not  been  developed  as  rapidly 
as  their  great  extent  would  justify.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  as  a  result  of  the  tRrifl^ 
revision  made  in  1000  and  the  passage  of  the 
Philippine  tariflT  bill  (see  below)  there  will  be 
a  considerable  increase  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment. The  chief  agricultural  products  of  the 
islands  are  abaca,  mineral  hemp,  the  fibre  of  a 
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fruitb-BD  varu'ty  of  banana  plant;  eocoanuts, 
l^nerally  in  the  form  of  dried  ooroanut  meat 
ealled  eopra;  sugar,  exported  in  »  form  having 
the  lowest  degree  of  polariuitioii  known  In  com- 
meroe,  and  tobacco,  exported  in  leaf,  also  in 
cigars  and  cigarettes.  In  addition  to  theBe,  and 
In  «xoeas  of  most  of  them,  except  hemp,  is  rice, 
which  constltntes  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  first  few  yeara  of  the  American 
occupation,  owing  to  the  insurrection  and  the 
continuance  of  guerilla  warfare,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  ladronism,  many  of  the  rice  fields  of 
the  island  lay  idle  and  the  importation  of  rice 
reached  $12,000,000,  gold,  or  about  .4  of  the 
total  imports.  After  the  restoration  of  better 
conditions,  the  production  of  rice  increased  so 
that  the  amount  imported  in  1907  was  only  $3,- 
500,000,  gold.  Among  other  products  are 
maguey  and  sisal  corn,  coffee,  cacao,  garden  truck 
and  fruits.  The  hemp  industry  suffered  a  con- 
siderable decline  in  1909,  as  a  result  of  the 
low  price  of  manila  hemp,  and  as  a  result,  while 
the  exports  for  the  year  were  147,621  tons,  or 
33,618  tons  more  than  In  1008,  this  greatly  in- 
creased quantity  was  marketed  at  a  value  of 
$1,478,181  less  than  that  received  for  the  ex- 
port production  of  1008.  The  export  of  sugar 
In  1909  amounted  to  110,604  tons,  a  reduction 
of  38,718  tons  over  the  production  of  1908,  and 
of  $1,291,328  in  value.  The  average  price  for 
the  year  was,  however,  slightly  greater  than 
that  of  1008.  There  was  much  good  land  avail- 
able for  sugar  cultivation  in  the  Philippines, 
but  there  is  very  little  of  it  as  good  as  that  of 
Cuba,  and  the  amount  ol  capital  involved  in 
developing  it  is  so  ^eat  that  the  possibility  of 
a  great  extension  is  quite  remote.  Under  the 
new  tariff  law,  sugar  to  the  amount  of  300,000 
gross  tons  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
amount  of  land  cultivated  for  sugar.  The  value 
of  the  copra  exported  in  1909  was  $6,057,740, 
and  the  quantity,  103,896  tons,  as  compared 
with  7.5,211  tons  in  1908,  The  average  price 
was  slightly  less  than  in  1908,  and  the  total 
crop  showed  an  increased  value  of  $1,190,060. 
The  provision  of  the  new  tarifT  in  regard  to 
tobacco  resulted  in  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  cigars  and  other  forms  of  manu- 
fuctured  tobacco  exported  to  the  United  States. 
The  figures  for  the  calendar  year  were  not  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  flgures  for 
the  fiscal  year  do  not  show  the  increase  which 
eame  later.  For  the  fiscal  year  the  imports  of 
tobacco  amounted  to  $2,702,263,  as  compared 
with  a  value  of  $2,714,456  in  1908.  There  was 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  quantity  of  maguey 
produced,  but  in  the  value  of  the  cocoanut  oil 
it  exported  there  was  a  reduction.  Coffee  was 
formerly  grown  in  considerable  quantities  ii 
the  islands,  but  efforts  to  produce  it  have  been 
abandoned  and  hemp  has  been  substituted  as  a 
more  profitable  crop.  The  development  in  agri- 
culture during  the  American  occupation  has 
been  delayed  by  a  series  of  destructive  typhoons, 
and  alno  by  an  epidemic  of  the  rinderpest,  which 
carried  off  in  two  or  three  years  7.')  or  SO  per 
cent,  of  the  draft  animats  of  tlie  islands.  For 
experiments  carried  on  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  islands,  see 
AUBICULTUBAL  EXPEBIUB.NT  StATIOXS. 

CouuEBCB.   The  value  of  both  Philippine  im- 

Jorts  and  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
une  30,  1009,  fell  somewhat  below  ttM  average 


of  recent  fiscal  years.  The  imports  amounted 
to  $27,792,397,  and  were  $3,125,060  less  than  in 
1008,  while  the  export  total  of  $30,093,563  was 
smaller  by  $1323,004.  The  uncertainty  of  pend- 
ing tariff  l^slation  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  affected  the  export  total  to  some  extent  in 
consequence  of  the  important  bearing  of  that 
legislation  on  sugar  exports,  tarifT  disturbance 
of  trade  appears  to  have  figured  to  no  impor- 
tant degree,  and  the  general  condition  as  in- 
dicated by  the  year's  figures  is  to  be  explained 
rather  by  the  widespread  commercial  depreasimi 
which  existed  throughout  the  world. 

The  cotton  trade  of  the  Islands  for  the  yatr 
amounted  to  $6,044,078.  There  was  a  reduction 
of  $1,066,866,  as  compared  with  1908.  All  the 
leading  classes  of  these  imports  figured  with 
reduced  totals,  and  all  leading  countries  in  this 
trade  shared  in  the  general  decline  except  Japan, 
which  took  rank  second  to  Great  Britain.  The 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to.  $3,499,452,  as  compared  with  $4,161,487  in 
1006,  while  purchases  from  Japan  ineraued 
from  $615,615  to  $662,019,  and  those  from  the 
United  States  declined  from  $085,919  to  $590,- 
635. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  was  smaller  by  $231,- 
232,  but  the  total  Imports  from  the  United 
States  slightly  increased,  amounting  to  $818,991 
of  the  total  of  $1,933,475.  while  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany,  the  only  other  com* 
petitors  of  any  importance,  bore  the  chief  part 
of  the  year's  decline. 

Imports  of  coal  declined  in  value  fimn  $567,- 
220  to  $461,465,  though  prices  in  the  Australian 
market,  from  which  the  supply  chiefly  comes, 
averaged  substantially  the  same.  Becent  active 
exploitation  of  Philippine  coal  mines  presento  a 
factor  of  growing  importance  in  connectioa  with 
declines  in  tliis  trade. 

A  notable  exception  to  the  general  reduction 
in  the  year's  trade  was  in  the  group  of  meat 
and  dairy  products.  In  all  of  the  leading  items 
of  this  group,  increased  import  values  were 
recorded.  Fresh  beef  reached  the  unprecedented 
figure  of  $825,461,  or  $372,004  more  than  1908. 
This  increase  was,  however,  offset  in  large  meas- 
ure by  a  decline  of  $300,000  in  cattle  imports, 
coincident  with  active  quarantine  and  restrict- 
ive measures  against  the  importation  of  dis- 
eased and  infected  cattle. 

The  total  value  of  exports  for  the  year  was 
less  than  for  any  fiscal  year  since  1004,  and  in 
the  net  reduction  of  $1,823,004,  as  compared 
with  the  flares  of  1908,  both  the  great  hemp 
and  sugar  industries  figured  largely,  exports  tu 
copra  substantially  increased,  and  tobacco  made 
slight  gains,  while  in  the  miscellaneous  group 
of  minor  products  there  was  a  very  general  de- 
cline in  values.  The  worst  feature  in  the  export 
trade  was  the  low  price  of  Manila  hemp.  The 
market  conditions  of  this  great  staple — exclu- 
sively the  product  of  the  Philippines — were 
characterized  by  heavy  shipments  and  steadily 
declining  prices  throughout  the  year.  Ex^rt 
production  renched  the  highest  figure  since 
American  occupation,  while  prices  averaged  the 
lowest  since  IKDl).  The  total  exports  for  the 
year  were  147,021  tons,  or  33.618  tons  more 
than  for  1008,  and  yet  this  greatly  increased 
quantity  was  marketed  at  a  value  $1,478,181 
less  than  that  received  for  the  exports  of  1908. 

Exports  of  sugar  in  1009  amoiuited  to  110.604 
tons,  a  reduction  of  38,718  tons,  and  of  $1,291,- 
328  in  value,  as  compared  with  those  of  1908. 
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The  smaller  quantity  of  augar  marketed  during 
the  year  was  at  a  Homewhat  higher  average 

Srice  than  that  of  1908.  The  returns  for  the 
seal  year,  however,  are  not  a  very  truntworthy 
index  to  production  in  the  sugar  industry.  The 
crop  is  more  coincident  with  the  calendar  year. 
The  prospective  tariff  legislation  providing  for 
the  iree  admission  of  sugar  into  the  United 
States  tended  to  accumulate  and  hold  back  stocks 
awaiting  Congressional  action.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  were  20,948  tons. 

Copra  in  1909  ranked  second  in  export  value 
to  hemp  with  a  value  of  $8,657,740.  The  aver- 
age price  was  slightly  less  than  in  1908,  but 
the  quantity  Increased  from  75,211  tons  to  103,- 
890  tons,  with  an  increased  value  of  $1,190,060. 
The  greater  part,  as  usual,  found  a  French 
market,  with  Spain  second.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  are  relatively  unimportant,  al- 
though there  was  an  increase  In  1900  over  1908. 

Exports  of  tobacco  in  its  various  forms 
amounted  to  $2,792,253.  The  value  of  the  cigar 
trade  was  $1,083,702,  or  almost  t(ie  same  as  in 
1908,  but  leaf  exports  showed  a  slight  increase 
both  in  quantity  and  average  price. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  import 
trade  of  the  islanda  amounted  to  $4,691,770, 
and  was  $387,717  less  than  1908.  Nearly  half  of 
the  year's  total  was  made  up  of  leather,  iron 
and  steel,  and  of  the  two  great  American  export 
staples,  wheat  flour  and  illuminating  oil,  while 
the  balance  was  widely  diversified.  American 
goods  constituted  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  Philippine  imports.  That  under  the  free 
trade  conditions  inaugurated  by  the  new  tariff 
of  August  6,  1909,  there  will  be  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  volume  of  American  shipments 
is  to  be  expected,  hat  to  what  extent  the  Philip- 
vine  market  will  be  supplied  by  the  United 
States  will  depend  upon  how  far  the  tariff  dif- 
ferential will  go  toward  compensating  for  the 
higher  cost  of  American  production  In  com- 
petition with  other  countries  intrenched  in  the 
trade,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  American 
manufacturer  will  press  his  opportunity  and 
adapt  his  products  to  the  native  taste  and  re* 
qnirmenta. 

Of  the  year's  exports,  the  United  States  took 
only  a  slightly  smaller  value  than  in  1908,  and 
was  credited  with  $10,216,331.  The  large 
American  demand  for  hemp  has  made  the 
United  States  a  good  customer  of  the  islands  in 
the  past,  while  limited  free  entry  of  Philippine 
sugar  and  tobacco,  provides  a  much  improved 
market  for  these  staples,  and  free  admission  of 
other  icomniodities  furnishes  a  new  stimulus  to 
their  production.  A  new  era  of  activity  and  an 
increased  volume  of  trade  is,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  with  the  lapse  of  the  restraining  clause 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  the  establishment  of 
practically  unrestricted  commercial  conditions 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  table  given  in  the  next  column  indicates 
the  imports  and  exports  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  countries  for  the  fiscal  years  1007, 
1908  and  1900. 

EnrcATioir.  The  public  educational  work  in 
the  Philippines  is  carried  on  by  the  Secretary 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  is  performed  through 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  Director  of  Ediu»tion.  The  Archipelago 
is  divided  into  3fi  educational  divisions,  each  in 
charge  of  a  Division  Superintendent,  embracing 
in  all  400  school  districtfi,  ent-h  in  ehnrp«  of  a 
supervising    teaciter.   The    total    number  of 


Imports 

Countries               1007  1908 

United  States...  .15.156,369  t6.0?9,487 

tTntted  Kingdom.  6.467.910  6,109,683 

Germanr                  1,656.288  1.933.808 

France                        851.365  821.133 

Spain                        1,756,667  1.654.480 

Italy                            268,865  249.489 

Austrla-Hungarr     170,534  123,943 

Belgium                     293.06B  842.365 

Netherlands               221.896  166.604 

Switzerland               605,198  761.524 

China   2,7S0.14S  3,499.469 

Honfrkonff                  S05.60S  463,970 

Japan                      1.009.844  1.1U,8«S 

British  R  X          l,62e.0n  1,288,998 

Dutch  E.  I.               m,865  185,002 

French  E.  I.  iATiJm  S,74S.432 

AuHtralasIa   I.fil8;,m  2,04«,1S6 

.Other  Countries.    IW.M1  894,077 

Total   118.786,865  $80,918,367 

Exports 

Countries             1907  1908 

United  StatCfi... $12,079,204  $10,323,233 

United  Kingdom    8,749,214  8,870.923 

Germany                   788,018  602,085 

France                     2.689.598  8.905,870 

Spain                      1,789.640  1,719.612 

ItKly                            166.284  248.013 

Auatrla-Hungary     840,145  886,671 

BolKlum                    244.769  616.83« 

Netherlands    ...  818.068 

Switzerland   ....        2,429  3,420 

ChliW,  . . : . . . ....    2.035:475  1,627.604 

Hongkong               8,651,902  2.436.188 

Japan                       477,070  491.684. 

British  E.  I....      799,161  9U.7" 

Dutch  H.  1               24.694  86,002 

French  B  1               86,820  12,846 

Australasia  ....  E28.808 

Other  Countries.     180,878  108,839 

Total   |88,718.U7  $82,816,567 


1909 
$4,691,770 
6,408,819 
1.731.071 

947.064 
1.340.101 

163.706 
91,921 

299.941 

249.982 

580.466 
2,262,037 

856,661 
1,441.068 

746.057 

422.780 
4,275,898 
8,408.949 

806,611 

$27,792,397 


1909 
110,215.831 
5.846.890 
491.986 
4.261,382 
1,989,931 
491.608 
864.917 
1.114.836 
297,069 
5.934 
1.968.842 
2,268.701 
828.029 
759.742 
40.249 
11.017 
468,780 
78,870 

$80,9»8,S6S 


schools  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  l(M>fl, 
were  as  follows:  Primary  schools,  4194,  an  in- 
crease of  498  over  1008;  intermediate  schools, 
193;  secondary  schools,  37;  total,  4424,  as  com- 
paiwd  with  3032  in  1008.  The  arts  and  trades, 
normal,  domestto  science,  agricultural,  and 
special  insular  schools  are  included  in  inter- 
mediate or  secondary  schools.  The  teaching 
force  maintained  directly  by  the  Insular  govern- 
ment is  approximately  1601,  of  which  826  *n 
American  teadiers.  The  foroe  of  Filipino  In- 
sular teachers  was  increased  during  the  year  to 
780,  of  whom  662  were  men  and  124  were 
women.  Of  the  men,  113  were  engaged  In  dis- 
trict supervision ;  three  men  and  one  woman 
were  giving  secondary  instruction,  and  158  men 
and  50  women  were  teaching  in  intermediate 
schools,  while  388  men  and  78  women  were 
teaching  in  primary  schools. 

The  total  enrollment  during  the  school  year 
was  670,502,  as  compared  with  480,670  fn  1908. 
Of  those  enrolled,  350,643  were  boys,  and  291,- 
850  were  girls.  The  average  enroUmont  by 
month  during  the  school  year  was  405,478,  and 
the  average  monthly  attendance  was  321,415. 
By  act  of  the  Philippine  Legislature,  the  sum 
of  3,.300,00O  pesos  was  appropriated  for  current 
expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  during  the 
fiscal  year  1009.  For  the  work  of  tiie  fiscal 
year  10 10,  3.275,000  pesos  were  appropriated. 
During  the  last  two  years  there  were  either 
built  or  purchased  by  the  government  two 
provincial  high  schools,  22  domestic  science,  10 
agriciiltiirni  schools,  18  schools  of  arts  and 
trades,  101  intermediate  schools  and  548  primary 
schools. 

School  work  among  the  non-Christian  peoples 
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of  the  Philippines  was  continued  in  1909  with 
decided  success.  For  this  work,  70.000  pesos 
were  appropriated  by  the  legislature.  Schools 
for  the  Negritos,  of  whom  there  are  estimated 
to  be  from  25,000  to  30,000,  were  opened  in  the 
provinces  of  Zambales  and  various  other  points 
in  the  islands.  In  these  schools  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  knowledge  of  money  values 
and  simple  business  figuring.  Schools  were  also 
started  among  the  primitive  Malayan  people, 
among  the  Visayan  islands  and  in  Northern  Min- 
danao. Industrial  boarding  schools  and  village 
primary  schools  were  established  among  the 
Igorot^  and  other  island  people  of  Northern 
Luzon,  of  whom  there  are  several  hundred 
thousand.  As  fast  as  the  native  boys  can  be 
trained  as  teachers  the  village  schools  will  be 
opened  in  the  different  communities.  Among 
the  subjects  taught  to  the  Igorota  are  basket- 
making,  trudc  gardening,  pottery,  blacksmith- 
Ing,  carpentry,  cloth  weaving  and  brass  casting. 

Posts  and  Teleobaphs,  On  June  30,  1909, 
563  post-offices  were  in  operation,  as  compaj-ed 
with  640  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscaj  yeari  A 
free  delivery  municipal  letter  carrier  service 
has  been  established  in  35  municipalities.  There 
were  79  money-order  offices  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  an  Snerense  of  11.  There  were  on  June 
30,  1009,  6161.2  kilometres  of  Insular  telegraph 
lines,  3325.6  kilometres  of  telephone  lines,  and 
1801.67  kilometres  of  cables.  The  total  length 
of  Insular  telegraph,  telephone  and  cable  tines 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  10,348.47.  At 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1909  there  were  251 
postal  savings  banks  in  operation,  a  net  in- 
crease during  the  year  of  six.  There  were  8762 
accounts,  as  compared  with  5389  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year.  The  amount  of  de- 
posits in  the  bank  on  June  30,  1900,  was  1,- 
448,968  pesos,  as  compared  with  1,031,004  pesos 
on  June  30,  1008.  Of  the  6752  depositors  in 
these  banks  4927  were  Filipinos. 

Railboads.  During  the  fiscal  year  1909,  the 
Manila  Railroad  Company  completed  8.1  miles 
of  grading;  30  miles  of  track  were  laid,  and 
41  miles  of  track  were  opened  for  operation. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  railw^r  suffered 
somewhat  from  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the  engi- 
neers and  firemen,  which  lasted  for  six  weeks 
daring  April  and  May.  The  original  concession 
to  this  company  has  been  modified  so  as  to  re- 
quire it  to  construct  a  line  in  Luzon  to  Bagnio, 
and  to  construct  in  Southern  Luzon  the  135 
miles  necessary  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
Manila-Patangas  line  and  the  Albay  line.  On 
the  Island  of  Panay,  the  Philippine  Railway 
Company,  during  the  fiscal  year,  graded  17.7 
miles,  laid  14^  miles  of  trade,  and  opened  20 
miles  of  road  for  operation,  making  a  total  of 
40  miles  now  open.  The  total  railroad  con- 
structed in  the  Philippines  in  kilometres  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  years  1909,  was  as  follows: 
Manila  Railroad  Company,  645.8,  with  800.1  to 
be  constructed;  Manila  Electric  Railroad  and 
Lighting  Company,  39.8,  with  5.2  to  be  con- 
structed; Manila  Suburban  Railways  Company, 
0.9,  with  10  to  be  constructed;  Tai-Iac  Railway 
Company,  20.6;  Daet  Tramway  Company,  7.2; 
Philippine  Railway  Company,  159.4,  with  204.22 
to  be  constructed;  Insular"  Coal  Comptiny,  12. 
The  total  length  of  road  operated  in  the  fiscal 
year  was  704.7  kilometres,  with  1061  to  be  con- 
structed. 

An  act  of  the  Philippine  Commission  created 
a  board  known  as  the  Board  of  Rate  Regulation, 


for  the  regulation  of  rates  charged  by  public 
service  corporations.  This  board  is  composed  of 
the  Oovernor-General,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Police,  and  the  supervising  railway  expert, 
and  the  powers  given  are  in  general  similar  to 
those  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  Congress. 

Public  Wou&  The  following  sums  were  ex- 
pended during  the  past  fiscal  year  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Ttureau  of  Public  Works :  Roads 
and  bridges,  5,288,028  pesos;  buildings,  1,500,- 
830  pesos;  irrigation,  171,602  pesos;  artesian 
wells,  129,345  pesos.  This  includes  almost  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Insular, 
provisional  and  municipal  governments.  The 
length  of  the  first-class  roads  on  June  30,  1009, 
was  561.6  kilometres,  an  increase  of  156.5  kilo- 
metres during  the  year,  and  with  tbe  Bengiiet 
road,  making  a  total  of  648.5  kilometres  on  the 
islands.  At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly 
700  kilometres  of  hard  surface  roads  in  the 
island.  During  the  year  31  steel  bridges,  with 
a  total  span  of  1080  metres  were  constructed, 
and  203  concrete  bridges,  with  a  total  span  of 
2059  metres  were  constructed.  During  the  year 
42  buildings  were  completed  at  a  cost  ot  1.- 
141,700  pesos.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  of 
Te^forced  concrete.  The  most  noteworthy  was 
the  general  hospital  and  medical  school  m  the 
city  of  Manila,  aggregating  in  cost  1,000,000 
pesos.  During  the  past  year  60  successful 
artesian  wells  were  drilled.  These  wells  are 
very  popular  in  the  islands.  During  1909  1,- 
239,588  pesos  were  expended  on  port  works, 
most  of  the  work  being  at  the  Port  of  Manila, 
Ilo-Ilo  and  Cebu.  Two  steel  and  concrete 
wharves  of  the  sovemment,  including  ths  sbeda, 
were  oompleted  m  Manila  Harbor  about  Jnae  1, 
2000. 

SAnnTATiOH.  During  1009  there  were  more 
large  sanitary  projects  and  works  of  public 
utility  completed  than  during  any  similaf 
period  since  the  United  States  took  possession 
of  the  Philippines.  Among  these  projects  was 
the  new  gravity  water  system,  the  supply  for 
which  is  collected  from  an  uninhabited  water- 
shed. This  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  Novem- 
ber so  that  the  water  from  this  source  had  been 
exclusively  used  in  the  water  mains  of  the  city 
since  that  date,  thus  practically  insuring  the 
inhabitants  of  Manila  against  a  serious  out- 
break of  cholera  or  other  grave  intestinal  dis- 
eases. During  May  the  sanitary  sewer  of  the 
city  was  ready  for  use,  thus  placing  Manila  in 
the  front  rank  of  Oriental  cities  in  the  question 
of  sewage  disposal.  The  capacity  of  the  Culiom 
leper  colony  was  greatly  increased,  so  that  it 
will  now  accommodate  about  1900  lepers. 

Constabvlabt.  The  strength  of^  the  con- 
stabulary at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1909, 
was  315  officers  and  4573  men.  The  Director, 
four  of  the  Assistant  Directors  and  three  In- 
spectors are  detailed  from  the  United  States 
army.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  constabulary 
for  the  fiscal  year  was  3,089,942  pesos. 

City  op  Manila.  By  an  act  of  the  Philip- 
pine Legislature  in  1900,  a  change  was  made  in 
the  government  of  the  city.  The  advisory  board, 
which  was  composed  of  thirteen  members,  was 
abolished.  The  municipal  board  was  reorgan- 
ized, and  is  now  composed  of  three  appointive 
members,  one  ex-officio  member,  and  tvpo  elective 
meml)er8.  The  operation  of  the  government  in 
this  city  continued  without  notable  change  dur- 
ing tbe  year,  the  distinctive  feature  having  bec^ 
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a  decided  advance  in  the  permanent  betterment  lowing;  An  act  granting  a  new  conceflsion  to 
of  sanitary  conditions.  Ttie  sewerage  syeteni  cotiatruct  additional  railroad  lines  in  the  Island 
was  virtually  completed  at  the  end  of  May,  of  Luzon;  an  act  creating  a  code  oommittec  to 
1909,  and  the  work  of  making  house  connec-  have  Ave  years  in  which  to  compile  and  codify 
tions  was  b^n.  {See  Banitation.)  Marl^ed  the  laws  of  the  islands;  an  act  providing  for 
advance  was  made  during  the  year  In  the  matter  the  continuance  of  Spanish  as  the  facial 
of  permanent  improvements,  notably  in  paving  language  of  the  courts  for  an  additional  two 
the  streets  in  the  principal  retail  districts,  and  years  or  until  January  1,  1013;  an  act  provid- 
the  construction  of  permanent  bridges  of  con-  ing  fo  rthe  establishment  of  the  province  of  Ba- 
crete  and  steel  in  place  of  inadequate  and  tem-  tanes;  an  internal  revenue  law  changing  the 
porary  structures.  The  conditions  aa  to  public  domestic  rates  of  internal  revenue  duty  on  all 
order  continued  good  in  the  city  during  the  year,  alcoholic  and  tobacco  products,  whetlier  coming 
A  strike  of  the  street  railway  employees,  which  from  the  United  States  or  foreign  countries, 
was  the  most  important  occurrence  of  this  kind.  This  act  was  conditional  on  the  paasage  of  the 
terminated  without  any  serious  disturbance.  Payne  tariff  bill  and  was  made  effective 
The  Cavity  Boulevard,  as  provided  in  the  Burn-  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor-General  on 
ham  plan  for  beautifying  the  city,  was  under  August  7,  1909.  An  act  was  passed  providing 
construction  during  the  year.  for  the  sale  of  public  improvement  Donds  to 

the  amount  of  3,000,000   pesos.    During  this 
session   375    laws    were    introduced    in  both 
Politics  and  Govebwment  Houses,  of  which  47  were  introduced  from  the 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  his-  Commission  and  328  were  Assembly  bills.  Of 
tory  of  the  islands  since  the  occupation  by  the  the  bills  introduced  In  the  Assembly,  119  were 
United  SUtes  was  the  enactment  of  the  Philip-  passed  and  received  by  the  Commission.  A 
pine  tariff  bill  by  Congress.  This  biU  had  the  total  of  72  laws  were  passed  by  the  legislature 
earnest  support  of  President  Taft,  who  was  during  the  session.  On  May  15  the  legislature 
intimate  with  conditions  in  the  Philippines  elected  Benito  Legarda  and  Manuel  Quezon 
from  his  services  there  as  Governor-General,  delegates  to  Congress. 

In  accordance  with  this  act,  goods,  except  rice,  Militabt  Opkbations.  The  only  military 
which  are  the  growth,  product  or  manufacture  operation  of  consequence  during  the  year  was 
of  the  United  States  are  admitted  into  the  the  pursuit  and  capture  in  July  of  a  Moro 
Philippine  Islands  free  of  duty,  provided  cer-  bsnd  of  outlaws  under  tiielr  leader,  Jikiri. 
tain  conditions  are  complied  with.  Similarly,  This  took  place  at  Batian  Island,  south  of  Jolo. 
with  the  exception  of  rice,  all  goods,  the  This  bond  of  outlaws  had  long  given  trouble  in 
growth,  product  or  manufacture  of  the  Philip-  the  Snlu  Archipelago  and  after  a  sharp  pursuit 
pine  Islands,  may  be  shipped  to  the  United  by  government  forces,  they  took  refuge  in  a 
States  free  of  duty  under  the  same  conditions,  eave.  Attempts  were  made  to  dislodge  them 
with  the  added  ones,  first,  that  in  any  one  year  on  July  2  and  3.  They  made  a  stubborn  re- 
the  number  of  cigars  is  limited  to  160,000,000,  sistance  and  it  was  necessary  to  exterminate 
the  wrapper  tobacco,  and  filler  tobacco  when  the  entire  band.  Fourteen  soldiers  engaged 
mixed  with  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  wrapper  were  injured  and  one  died  of  his  wounds.  On 
tobacco,  to  300,000  pounds,  the  filler  tobacco  to  June  15  members  of  the  second  company  of 
1,000,000  pounds,  and  sugar  to  300,000  gross  constabulary  at  Davao,  in  the  island  of  Min- 
tons;  second,  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  danao,  mutinied  against  their  commanding 
value  of  manufactured  articles  shall  consist  of  officers,  wounding  one  of  them.  An  American 
foreign  materials.  This  l^slation  was  the  planter  was  also  killed.  On  December  9  four- 
result  of  a  continuous  effort  extending  over  teen  of  the  mutineers  were  sentenced  to  death, 
several  years.  The  Philippine  Islands,  owing  to  Administbation.  On  November  23  W. 
conditions,  were  perhaps  more  In  need  of  special  Cameron  Forbes,  who  had  been  appointed  Gov- 
consideration  in  the  matter  of  tariff  legislation  ernor  by  President  Taft,  was  inaugurated  at 
than  any  part  of  United  States  territory.  Manila.  The  day  was  made  a  general  holiday 
While  there  is  a  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  the  and  the  buildings  of  the  city  were  decorated, 
sugar  and  tobacco,  the  product  of  the  islands,  Governor  Forbes  In  his  inaugural  address  em- 
vhich  may  be  admitted  fiw  of  duty  to  the  phasized  the  necessity  of  a  stable  government. 
United  States,  the  limit  is  well  beyond  the  He  said  that  the  faith  of  the  United  States 
present  capacity  of  the  islands,  and  admits  of  was  pledged,  that  just  and  equitable  laws,  sound 
a  healthy  growth  of  these  industries,  while  still  and  uniform  policy,  and  just  and  fair  treat- 
retaining  the  great  advantage  of  free  entry  to  ment  in  the  courts  should  be  assured  to  the 
the  United  States  market  for  the  entire  product  Filipinos.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  interest- 
suitable  to  the  trade.  An  important  result  of  ing  foreign  capital  in  the  islands.  He  declared 
the  enactment  of  the  law  was  to  increase  the  that  the  development  of  the  Philippines  would 
price  paid  to  the  grower  for  his  leaf  tobacco  proceed  atong  the  lines  originally  set  forth, 
from  10  per  cent  for  the  poorer  grades  to  45  strictly  adhered  to  by  each  successive  adminis- 
per  cent  for  the  best  grades.  The  price  re-  tration  and  by  the  gradual  processes  in  line  of 
eeived  by  the  producer  of  sugar  for  his  product,  declared  policy.  He  said  that  he  was  opposed 
likewise  increased  by  25  per  cent.  In  the  to  the  admission  of  Chinese  labor.  Filipinos, 
month  of  September  all  exports  to  the  Philip-  he  said,  can  do  all  the  necessary  work  if  prop- 
pine  Islands  of  American  goods  was  more  than  erly  paid  and  properly  treated.  The  govern- 
double  that  of  the  same  month  in  the  previous  ment  should  offer  reasonable  inducement  to 
year  This  increase  was  general,  including  capital  and  should  make  more  liberal  the  tond 
practically  every  class  of  goods  imported  from  pnd  mining  laws  and  lessen  the  restrictions 
the  United  States.  which  are  at  present  discouraging  investors. 

Phiuppinb   LuaisiATina.    The  first  Philip-      On  March  I,  1909,  W.  Morgan  Shuster  re- 

flne  Legislature  convened  for  its  second  sesftion  signed  as  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and 
ebruary     1,     1909.    Among    the    important  Newton  W.  Gilbert  was  appointed  m  his  place 
measurfn  passed  at  this  session  were  the  fol-  Trinidad  H.  Pardo  dc  Tabera  resigned  as  Com- 
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iniuioner  od  March  1,  1906,  and  Jnan  Sumn-  mraU  (deeds,  contract*,  leases)  of  the  time 
long,  judge  of  the  Court  of  tbe  Fint  iostanee.  of  Augustus.  In  the  Arehiv  fAr  Papj/nufor- 
was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  thus  created,  thung  Wilcken  reviews  reeent  publications  <rf 
Frank  A.  Branagan,  Treastirer  of  tbe  Philip*  papyri.   K.  Sudboff  in  ArsfaoAe*  cnu  grieehit- 

8ine  IslandB,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  eAm  Papynu-Urkunden  brings  together  doen- 
ommission  on  March  4,  1909.  Cbvrlee  A.  ments  bearing  ou.  medical  matters.  Tlie  new 
Willard  and  James  V.  Tracey,  Justices  of  the  (seventh)  edition  of  Bmns'a  Fontia  Juris  Ro- 
Supreme  Court,  resigned,  and  these  vacancies  man*  lias  made  good  use  of  the  papyri.  W. 
were  filled  by  tbe  appointments  of  Sherman  Otto  in  PricMitr  und  Tempel  exluiustively 
Uoreland  and  Charles  B.  £lliot.  Dr.  William  studied  the  organixation  and  position  of  the 
6.  Washburn,  director  of  civil  service,  and  Egyptian  priesthood  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Ro- 
J.  W.  Beardsley,  director  of  public  works,  re-  man  periods. 

signed  during  tbe  year  and  Dr.  IHvid  P.  Bar-  In  palvograpfay,  reference  may  be  made 
rows,  director  of  education,  submitted  bis  resig-  to  tba  second  edition,  much  enlarged,  of 
nation,  to  take  effect  later.  On  May  7,  St^en's  Laieimitehe  PtMographie,  described  as 
James  F.  Smith,  Governor-General,  departed  the  best  work  of  its  kind  for  the  textual  critic 
from  the  islands  and  turned  over  the  duties  of  Traube's  Vorle$ungen  und  Abhandlungen  I.  gives 
bis  office  to  Hon.  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  as  Act-  the  history  of  palset^pipbical  studies  and  ui 
ing  President  and  Governor-Oeneral,  Mr.  account  of  the  chief  lioraries  with  Latin  manu- 
Forbes  was  appointed  QDvernor-General  and  scripts.  So,  too,  Weinberger's  Beitrage  tur 
Wfts  inaugurated  as  noted  above.  Hattdachriftenkundg  (Vienna)  throws  light  on 

FHIL0I.0OIGAL  ASSOCIATIOir.  Auaa-  oonUining    important  manuscripts 

flAw    iR^«  P«iT«^T  ■~~*'******^"»  *Ma«   ^     ^  account  of  individual  manu- 

CAH.  eee  raaoMKiT.  scripta.  Finally  a  manuscript  of  Juvenal  not 

FHILOLOOT,  Classical.  Though  the  sum  used  by  any  editor  of  Juvenal,  though  its  exist* 
of  the  work  done  in  classical  philology  in  1909  ence  had  not  been  unknown,  is  deMribed  in 
was  far  from  negligible,  tbe  progress  made  was  The  CUuuicat  Quarterlp. 

in  no  instance  sensational.  In  tbe  field  of  religion  and  mythology  mm- 

In  the  field  of  inscriptions  we  may  note  first  tion  must  be  made  first  of  the  fifth  and  con- 
of  all  that  to  Insoriptiones  Onrctp  ().  Kern  has  eluding  volume  of  Farnell's  great  work,  Culta 
added  e  volume  on  Thessalian  inscriptions.  A  of  the  Greek  Statea.  The  major  part  of  tbe 
new  part  of  the  Inscriptionet  Oracw  ad  ree  volume  deals  with  the  worship  of  Dionysua, 
Romanaa  pertinente$  contains  262  texts  dealing  who  ^for  religion— as  distinct  from  civiliz»- 
mainly  with  Lesbos  and  Mysia.  Worthy  of  at-  tion— is  the  most  momentous  figure  in  tbe 
tention  also  are  H.  Lattmnanh,  Orieehtaoke  Greek  polytbeiBm,"  aeeording  to  Professor  Far- 
Bauinachriften,  E.  Zielurtb,  i4ti«  dcm  griechia-  nell;  the  book  also  gives  summary  accounts  of 
then  Schvliceaen,  which  sets  forth  the  light  the  cults  of  Hermes,  Ares,  Hephaistos,  Hestia, 
thrown  by  epigraphy  on  the  organization,  cur-  but  does  not  include  any  discussion  of  the 
riculum,  and  endowments  of  Greek  schools;  W.  worship  of  heroes  and  ancestors  or  of  tbe  ideas 
S.  Ferguson,  "The  Athenian  Calendar,"  published  associated  with  the  cult  of  the  dead.  Another 
In  1908  in  Clasaical  Philology,  and  several  part  of  Roscber's  great  Leaikon  of  Mythology 
articles  by  H.  Pomtow,  published  In  Ktio  and  in  has  appeared.  W.  Wundt's  Mythua  und  Re- 
the  BerlitKr  Phitologiaohe  Wocheneehrift,  die-  Ugieii,  which  forms  part  of  the  second  volume 
eussing  the  history  snd  topography  of  Delphi,  of  the  Volkerpapchologie,  bears  on  the  phi- 
with  Aie  regard  to  the  evidence  aflorded  by  t^e  losophy  and  psychology  of  Greek  mytbok^. 
inseriptions.  In  the  field  of  Roman  mytholc^  and  religion 

For  an  annual  summary  of  the  results  in  the  most  important  contributions  are  to  he 
Roman  epi^aphy  the  reader  is  referred  to  found  in  Roscber's  Leaikon,  mentioned  above; 
L'Ann^e  Epigraphigue,  edited  by  MM.  Cagnat  the  articles  on  Qvirinua  and  Romulua,  by  Wis- 
and  Besnier.  In  recent  years  the  inscriptions  sowa  and  Carter,  deserve  special  mention.  In 
found  in  Africa  have  been  particularly  inter-  the  same  work  Fr.  Richter  baa  a  good  paper 
eating;  see  M.  A.  Merlin,  'Nouvcllea  Arckivea  oji  the  (|eification  and  worship  of  Roma.  Men- 
dra  miaaiona  acientifiguea  et  Utt&airea,  volume  tion  may  be  made  also  of  Mulder,  De  Cow- 
xiv.  Hie  Corpus  Inacriptimitiii  Ltttinarwn  has  wjcnttor  ffOftOHe  qua  et  qualia  fiterit  Ro- 
been  enriched  by  volume  1v.  Supplementum,  mam's,  and  of  De  Preoationihtta  Romanorum, 
which  gives  wall  inseriptions  from  Pompeii,  by  Q.  Appel,  in  Religionageachichtliehe  Ver- 
Three  more  parts  of  Olcott's  Theaaurue  Lin-  tuehe  una  Verarbeiten.  The  last  named  work 
ptUF  Latitiae  Epigraphiea  appeared;  these  carry  aims  to  give  a  collection  of  all  extant  Roman 
the  work  down  to  apia.  forma  of  preoolto,  together  with  a  discussion  of 

Neither  in  the  discovery  nor  in  the  publl-  the  times,  objects  and  methods  of  precatio,  the 
cation  of  papyri  did  the  year  1900  vie  in  in-  deities  addressed  and  the  epithets  applied  to 
terest  with  some  of  its  recent  predecf^sors.  the  gods  addressed.  Von  Domaszewski's  Ab- 
Host  important  was  the  publication  in  Furt  handfungen  eur  romiachen  Religion  is  a  reprint 
vi.  of  the  Oxyrbyncbus  Papyri  of  some  300  of  twenty-four  papers  published  by  him  Witiiin 
lines,  practically  complete,  of  the  Hypsipyle  of  tbe  last  two  score  years. 

Euripides;  this  baa  been  described  as  the'  most  The  text  of  the  new  Greek  historian  has  been 
noteworthy  addition  yet  made  by  the  papyri  published  separately  by  the  Clarendon  Press, 
to  the  remains  of  Greek  tragedy.  Tliese  vfirnes,  under  the  title  Belleniea  Oteyrhifnchiea. 
which  are  so  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Scholars  now  incline  mora  decidedly  to  assign 
play  that  it  is  possible  to. construct  with  some  the  fragment  to  Cratippus.  An  important 
certainty  the  plot,  have  bpen  publislied  aep*  work  is  D.  G.  Hogarth's  Ionia  und  the  Boat, 
ftrately  at  THrcclit  by  van  Herwerden,  under  the  whose  thesis  is  that  Ionian  civiltzaUon  is  the 
title  Evripulia  UypaipyltB  Frapmenta.  Parts  product  of  a  decadent  ^Bgean  and  DanuUan 
1-2  of  Volume  v.  of  Berliner  grierhiaehe  UrJbun-  culture  brought  to  Asl&  hy  sueeessive  iraml- 
dm,  by  W.  Bchubart,  discuss  Alexandrian  docu-  graU<mB  from  Ehirope  and  of  a  vivifying  Orl- 
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entU  cnltiire  «oininunicated  more  immediately 
tte  kindred  Phrygian  folic,  but  derived  ul* 
timtteljr  from  the  great  Syro-Cappadociaa  na- 
tion, which  in  turn  stood  largely  under  As- 
syrian influence.  W._  H.  Jones's  Malaria  in 
Greek  Hittory  aims '  to  determine  the  effect 
of  mal&ria  on  Greek  society.  Parallel  to  this 
is  another  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled 
Dea  Febrit,  treating  malaria  in  uicient  Italy, 
Both  books  throw  l^bt  on  mattera  of  reliffion. 

In  Roman  history  we  have  the  fifth  Tofume 
of  the  English  translation  of  Ferrero's  Oreat- 
nets  and  Decline  of  Rome,  and  a  collection  of 
IMppn  by  him,  called  Charactera  and  JSventt 
of  Roman  History.    A  very  elaborate  work  in 
three  volumes,  entitled  The  Roman  Republic, 
appeared  in  the  very  last  days  of  the  year,  too 
late  for  exact  appraisal  here.   Of  much  inter* 
est  Is  8  new  historical  Inscription  of  the  time 
of  the  Boman  Republic  (few  inscriptions  of  the 
Republic  have  survived).    This  inscription  re- 
cords a  pant  of  citizenship  by  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strsbo,  father  of  Pompey  the  Oreat,  to  Spanish 
Boldiers  lerving  during  the  Social  War  at  the 
nif^  of  Aaculum  in  Picenum.  (See  The  UUusioal 
Jlrrieto  for  1009,  page  158.)    We  may  mention 
also  W.  Warde  Fowkr'a  Social  Life  at  Rome  in 
the  Age  of  Vicero,  a  very  suggestive  book; 
Henderson's  Civil  War  and  Rebellion  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  a  careful  study  of  military  his- 
,  tory  in  09-70  A.  D.,  and  E.  G.  Hardy's  8tvdie» 
in  Roman   Hietory,  second  series.   The  new 
Iialf-volume  of  Pauly-Wissowa'a  Realencylop&die 
contains  articles   bearing  on  Roman  history. 
Kfdition  may  be  made  nnally  of  a  very  im- 
portant American  work,  by  G.  W.  Botsford,  The 
Roman  Asaemblica,  which  treats  elaborately  the 
organization  of  the  popuhu,  at  Rome,  the  trittes, 
the  centuries,  the  classes,  the  several  assemblies, 
in  their  organimtion  and  history,  comitial  pro* 
pediire  and  legislation,  comitial  days,  the  pres- 
ervation of  statutes,  and  kindred  topics.  There 
is  elaborate  bibliographical  information  and  a 
very  full  index.    This  book  is  of  prime  im- 
portance on  all  the  topics  of  which  -it  treats. 
IVrliaps  we  may  mention  here  T.  E.  Peet's  The 
Htone  and  Bronze  Age  in  Italy  and  fficily. 

In  the  field  of  grunmar  and  linguistic  science 
n  general  reference  may  be  made  flrst  to  an 
irticle  in  The  Claesieal  Weekly  230-62,  hyS.TL 
{turtevant,  entitled  Recent  lAterature  on  Com- 
•arative  Philoloffy.  To  this  paper  we  may  add 
F.  W.  Miiller's  Die  Syntaa  dee  Dativ$  im 
•atHniachcn,  a  fragment  pulilinhed  after  the 
uthnr'a  death.  In  the  periodical  called  Olotta 
'..  Methner  published  a  paper  on  Dum,  dunt- 
•Ofio,  modo,  and  another  paper  by  the  same 
ithor,  entitled  Der  Konfunktiv  M  den  Kon- 
•kittivs&izen  mit  ut  appeared  in  Veue  Jdhr- 
'irher.  In  Olotta  also  appeared  an  aljAa- 
ileal  list  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  words  which 
.(1  been  discussed  In  various  places  in  1007 
!(I  in08.  Part  ii..  Section  1  of  the  second 
liime  of  Brugmann's  Orundrvm  der  vergleich- 
den  Orammatik  appeared;  this  deals  with 
>rpbology.  Albert  Thumb's  Handbnch  der 
techinchttn  Dialekte  should  not  be  omitted, 
r  fihould  P.  Solmsen's  Zur  griechiaeher  Wort- 
'acJwung,  a  very  important  contribution  to 
'ok  etyniology. 

*n  the  field  of  lexicography  wft  may  note 
ott's  Theaaurwi  lAngua  Latina  Epitjraphi- 
mentioned  above,  and  the  first  part  of  a 
■>pTrTn€tttum  to  the  great  Theaaurua  Lingua 
'true,    -which  ^ves  ifomina  Propria  iMtina, 


In  metrical  matters  we  have  to  name  J.  W. 

White's  very  careful  study  of  The  lambrie  Trim- 
eter in  Menander,  published  in  C'fa«sioa( 
Philology,  and  two  papers  by  J.  A.  Soott,  en.* 
titled  The  Influence  of  Metre  on  the  Homeric 
Choice  of  Diaayilablea,  in  Clnaaioal  Philology^ 
and  Btudiea  in  Greek  Sigmatiam.  In  the  for- 
mer it  is  shown  that  in  epic  verse  dissyllables 
with  a  ahort  penult  are  avoided,  in  the  latter 
that  Bigmatiani  does  not  in  fact  appear  to  ex- 
cess in  Ruripidra.  S.  Sudhaua  has  published  a 
small  book  called  J9er  Aitfbau  der  Plautiniwhen 
Cantioa. 

In  the  field  of  literature  mention  may  be  of 
a  careful  study  of  Pausanias,  by  C.  Robert,  in  a 
work  entitled  Pauaaniaa  als  tfckriftateller,  J.  W. 
DulT'a  A  Literary  Hiatory  of  Rome,  From  the 
Origins  to  the  Cloae  of  the  Auguatan  Age,  H.  E. 
Butler'a  Poat-Auguatan  Poetry,  most  helpful,  in 
spite  of  limitations,  because  we  have  not  had 
in  English  any  work  treating  this  subject  in 
detail,  PlessisB  La  Po^-aie  iMtine,  MaliafTy's 
What  Have  the  Oreeka  Done  for  Modem 
Civilization t  Ctw set's  A ris t ophanea  and  the 
Political  Parties  at  Athena  (a  translation  by 
J.  Loeb),  and  Professor  Gilbert  Murray's 
Inaugural  Lecture  at  Oxford,  The  Interpretation 
of  Ancient  Greek  Literature.  Lack  of  apace 
forbids  the  mentitm  in  detail  of  important  edi- 
tions of  classic  authors,  aside  from  a  very  val- 
uable edition  of  the  Poctica  of  Aristotle,  by  In- 
gram Bywater. 

We  may  conclude  this  review,  all  too  brief, 
of  a  great  body  of  conscientious  and  valuable 
work  by  mentioning  H,  St.  John  Thackeray's 
Oroffifftar  of  the  Old  Tcatament  in  Greek,  which 
has  been  characterized  as  the  only  systematio 
grammar  in  English  of  that  form  of  tiie  Greek 
language  known  as  the  Kolnf^,  and  of  a  book  by 
an  American  scholar,  A.  T.  Robertson,  A 
Short  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

PnimLOGY,  MouERX.  This  branch  of  the 
linguistic  srience  received  comparatively  scanty 
treatment  during  the  year  1001);  and  the  prog- 
ress made  may  be  conveniently  summarized  by 
a  hibliograpliical  synopsis  of  the  principal  dia- 
cusaiona  that  appeared  during  this  period,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  works  issued  in  1008. 

In  the  department  of  Germanic  philology  S. 
Feist  completed  his  Stymologiachea  Worterbuoh 
der  gotiachen  Bpraehe,  the  fifth  edition  of  F.  H 
K.  Wic^nd's  Dcutsehea  WUrterbuch,  the  flie* 
hcnbiirgtach-fiiichaiachra  Wiirterbueh,  and  the 
German  edition  of  H.  Falk  and  A.  Torp's  Tior- 
tpegiaeh-diiniarhea  etymologise  hca  Wortcrbuch 
were  continued,  and  F.  Klugc  began  the  seventh 
edition  of  his  Etymologiachea  Wortcrbuch  der 
deutaehen  Spraehe.  Late  in  1008,  moreover,  F. 
Wrede  issued  the  first  inrt  of  his  important 
Deutsche  Dialektgeograpnie,  wliich  is  based  on 
Wenker's  Uprachatlas  des  dcutschen  Reich*, 
In  the  division  of  Old  High  Gt-rman  J.  Franck 
published  his  Altfrankisehe  (Jrammatik  (Gilt* 
tingen,  1000)  and  P.  Haljermann  his  ^felrik  der 
kleineren  althoehffcutsehen  Rcimgedichte  (Hallo, 
1000 ) ;  and  mention  may  here  be  made  of  two 
publications  of  the  preceding  year  which  be- 
fcng  in  this  category:  H.  Reicbert's  DeutKhe 
Familiennamen  nach  BresJaucr  Qucllen  der 
dreisehnten  und  Hersehnirn  JahrhiindertO 
(Breslau,  1008)  and  K.  HiH'ber's  Beitriige  zur 
Kenntnia  dea  flpraehgebraucha  im  VolhiHed  der 
vicrzehntrn  und  fiinfschnien  Jahrhundertc  (Ber- 
lin, lOOfi). 

In  Modern  High  Gorman,  except  for  V.  Moe- 
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ser's  RittoriscJi-gnmtnatiitrhe  Einfuhrung  in  tically  the  only  work  of  note  is  the  second 
die  fruhneuhochdeutschcn  Schriftdialektc  (Halle,  volume  of  A.  Kock's  Hvensk  Ljudhistoria  (Lund, 
1009)    and    K.   Heinricirs   Htudicn   iiber   die  190!l).  - 

Jfamengebung  im  Dcutachen  acit  dcm  Anfango  Still  more  scanty  has  been  the  attention  de- 
des  techazehnten  Jakrhunderta  (Strasaburg,  voted  to  the  Komanrc  langua^s,  but  from  the 
1908),  vrork  has  been  carried  on  almost  entirely  late  gleanings  of  1908  there  may  be  recorded  the 
in  dialectology.  Here  belong  A.  Eater's  Die  general  survey  of  the  Romance  and  Celtic  lan- 
Laute  der  Silltaler  Mundart  (Innsbruck,  1909),  guagea  and  literatures  by  H.  Zimmer.  K.  Meyer, 
J.  SchicHsera  Niederbayerische  ilundart  in  dcr  L.  Stern,  H.  Morf,  and  W.  Meyer-LUbke  in  the 
Oegend  von  Eichendorf  (Passau,  1909),  H.  Leipzig  series  KuUur  der  Qegenwart,  the  first 
Tschinkel's  Qrammatik  der  Oottacher  Mundart  volume  (on  phonology  and  morphology)  of 
( Halle,  1908 ) ,  H.  SchonhofT's  Emalandiache  Meyer- Lfibke's  Historiacke  Gramma  tile  der 
Orammatik  (Heidelberg,  1908),  E.  Gerbet's  framosisehen  Bprache  (Heidelberg,  1908),  the 
Qrammatik  der  Mundart  dea  Vogtlandes  (Leip-  third  volume  of  K.  Nyrop's  Grammatigue  A«- 
zig,  1908),  and  E.  Halter's  Die  Mundarten  im  torique  de  la  langue  fran^ise  (Copenhagen, 
BUaaa  (Strassburg,  1008).  1908),  A.  Dauzat's  Langue  fran^iae  dfaujour- 

Turning  to  the  general  English  field,  Anglo-  d*hu\  (Paris,  1908),  and  B.  Horlue  and  G.  Mar- 
Saxon  research  ms  represented  by  C.  Riehter's  inet's  Bihliagraphie  de  la  ayntame  du  fran^is 
Chronologiache  Btudien  zur  angeltHehaiachen  13840-1005),  (Faria,  1008) ;  while  more  special 
Lilteratur  auf  Orund  apracktioh-metriacker  Kri'  topics  are  discussed  in  A.  Gatscha's  Altftrovett' 
terien  (Halle,  1909),  B.  TliUn's  Das  Verbum  bei  ealiache  und  altframosische  Diminutiva  (Vienna. 
Orm  (Leipzig,  1009),  £.  Rotzoirs  Ausaterben  1908),  R.  Ekblom's  Etude  sur  rextinction  des 
alt  und  miltel-engliacher  Diminutivbildungen  verbes  au  pr6t^t  enmsi  ei  enmui  en  francaia 
im  Ifeuenglischen  (Heidelberg.  1909),  E.  Bren-  (Upsala,  1908),  A.  Porster's  Avoir  und  dtre 
ncr's  Dcr  altcngliache  Junius-Paalter:  die  In-  ala  Bilfaverba  beim  intransitiven  Zeitwort  in 
trrlincar-aioaae  dcr  Handschrift  Junius  27  der  ihrer  Entuncklung  vom  Alt-  zum  Neufranzo- 
AodlateM  BU  Omford  (Heidelberg,  1900),  U.  aiscften  (Dannstadt,  1908),  and  T.  BaJift's 
Lindplitrs  Die  altengliacken  (Hoaaen  im  Boa-  Binftuaa  der  framiiaiscken  Revolution  auf  den 
worth'Paaller  (Helsingfora,  1909),  and  the  first  Wortachatz  der  franzdsischen  Spracke  (Darra- 
part  (text  and  glossary)  of  the  same  scholar's  stadt).  French  dialectology  and  Provencal  are 
Altengliscke  Interlinearversion  dca  Psalters  in  considered  in  A.  Verrier  and  TL  Onllion's  Oloa- 
der  Landachrift  ^27  der  erzbiachdpflichen  Lam-  aaire  etymologique  et  hiatorique  dea  paloia  et 
beth  Palace  Library  (Helsingfors,  1909),  to  des  parlera  de  I'Anjou  (2  volumes.  Angers, 
which  may  be  added,  G.  Hackmann's  KUrzung  1908),  J.  Ducamin's  editio  princepa  of  Pierre 
langer  Tonvokale  vor  einfnchen  aualautenden  Alphonse's  Diaciplinea  de  clergie  et  de  morali- 
Konaonanten  in  einailbigen  Worten  im  Alt-,  Hit-  t^a  (a  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  work  in 
telund  lie%tengliaohcn  (Halle,  1008),  W.  Stolz's  Gascon;  Toulouse  1908),  and  the  first  volume 
Vokalismua  der  hatonten  Bilhen  in  der  altnord-  of  P.  Roman's  Lei  Mount-Joio:  voueabulAri  dei 
Jtumhriaehen  Inierlinearveraion  der  Lindiafar-  prouverbi  «  loucueien  prouverhialo  de  ia  Imgo 
ner  Et^ngelien  (Bonn,  1908),  R.  Obrich's  Laut-  prouvencalo  (Avignon,  1908).  Spanish  receives 
und  Flcxionalehre  der  fremden  Eigennamen  attention  in  the  first  part  (on  phonology)  of  A. 
in  den  Werken  Kiintg  Alfreda  (Strassburg,  Espinoso's  Studiea  in  New  Mexican  Spanish 
1908),  W.  OberdOrffer's  Ausaterben  altenglis-  (Chicago,  1909),  and,  from  the  literary  side,  in 
Cher  Adjektiva  und  ihr  Ersatz  im  Verlaufe  der  A.  Gonzfilez-Blanco's  Historia  de  la  novela  en 
englischen  Bprachgeachdchte  (Kiel,  1908),  A.  Bapaiia  desde  el  romanticismo  A  nuestroa  d(aa 
Lors's  Aktionsarlen  dea  Verbuma  in  BeOKulf  (Madrid,  1908);  and  Rumanian  studies  are  fur- 
(Wttrzburg,  1908),  J.  von  der  Wurth'a  Me-  thered  by  O.  Wiegand's  Lin^wrticcAer  Atloa  (f«« 
iriaeh'Bprachliohea  und  Textkritiaohea  zu  Cyne-  dacorumdniaehen  Bprachgebietea  (Leipzig,  1909). 
umlfs  Werken  (Halle,  1908),  A.  Bdlker's  Crit-  A  noteworthy  advance  in  Celtic  phifology  is 
ical  Contribution  to  Early  English  S'yntaw  marked  by  the  completion  of  the  first  volume 
(first  series,  on  of,  at,  by,  to,  numerals,  ad-  (on  phonology)  of  H.  Pedersen's  Vergleichende 
verbs,  and  conjunctions;  Chriatiania,  1908),  Grammatik  der  keltischen  Sprachen  ((rfittin- 
B.  Tschischwitz's  Metrik  dcr  angeladchsiachen  g^n,  1909),  while  Old  Irish  receives  an  admir- 
Paalmeniiberaetzung  (Breslau,  1908),  and  A.  able  grammar  in  R.  Thurneysen's  Handbuch  des 
Bohlen's  Zuaammengekorige  Wortgruppen  ge-  Alt-iriacken  (Heidelberg,  1909;  a  chrestomath 
trennt  durch  Cctaur  oder  Verachluas  in  der  an-  was  to  appear  early  in  1010),  Welsh  is 
gelaaeahiaehen  Epik  (Bonn,  1908).  represented  by  S.  J.  Evans'a  ^(tidies  in  Welsh 

In  Middle  and  Modern  English  thera  has  Phonology  (Newport,  1900),  and  Gaelic  by  the 
been  far  less  activity.  In  the  former  depart-  Ant  part  (on  phonoI(^)  of  P.  Wieckert's  Die 
ment  mention  may  be  made  of  P.  Hoffmann's  Bprache  der  einzigen  schotiiachen  BibelSbersct- 
Das   grammatiscbe  Genus  in  Layamons  Brut  Murdoch  Nisbet  ( KUnigsberg.  1908), 

(Halle,  1900),  A.  PUtmann's  Syntam  dcr  soge-  while  late  in  1908  E.  Berneker's  Staviaches 
nannten  progrcaaircn  Form  im  Alt-  und  Frith-  elymologiachea  Wiirterbuch  commenced  to  ap- 
mittclmgliachen  (Marburg.  1908),  and  B.  Ross-  pear.  Mention  should  finally  be  made  of  work 
mann's  Zum  Oebrauch  dcr  Mode  und  Modal-  ^  more  outlying  member  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
verba  in  Adverbialadtscn  im  Fruhmittelen-  manic  linguistic  stock  in  Europe,  the  Albaniaii, 
glischen  (Kiel,  1908);  while  Modern  English  which  receives  a  new  grammar  in  Pekmezi's 
18  represented  by  0.  Jespersen's  Modern  Eng-  Orammatik  der  alhaneaiaehen  Bprache  (Vienna, 
lish  Grammar  on  Historieal  Principles  (part  1,  1^08),  and  a  new  Italian-Albanian  dictionarv 
on  sounds  and  spelling;  Heidelberg,  1909),  B.  Bianchi,  P.  Budi,  P.  Bogdani.  and  8.  C. 

Eckwall's  Zur  (Scschichte  der  siimmhaftcn  in-  Kristofnridi's  Fiahner  i  rii  i  ahoyp^-a  perbAavt 
terdentalen    Spirans    im    Englischen     (Lund,  pft^c  schocniiet  fbashkimit  (Scutari,  1908). 
1008),   find   M.  Mfillpr's  Hcim-  und  Ablauts-      PHILOSOPHICAL  ASSOCIATIOIT,  AVRB- 
kompofiita  des  F.ngliitchcn    (Rtrasstmrp,   IflOS).   icAS.     An  aaaociation  of  professors  of  philos- 
In  the  department  of  Norse  philology  prae-  ophy    and    others    interested    in  pbikwoi^y. 
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founded  In  1902.  Its  object  is  the  "  promotion  centennial  of  Charles  Darwin's  birth,  and  the 
of  the  interests  of  philosophy  in  all  its  branches,  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  the 
and  more  particularly  the  encouragement  of  "  Origin  of  the  Species."  James  Bryce,  tho 
original  work  among  its  members.  The  Asao-  British  Ambassador,  gave  personal  reminis- 
ciation  holds  annual  meetings  at  the  different  cenoes  of  Charles  Darwin  and  addresses  were 
universities,  and  these  are  devoted  to  the  read*  made  by  George  Lincoln  Goodale,  of  earn- 
ing and  discussion  of  papers.  The  official  annual  bridge,  and  Prof.  George  Stuart  Fullerton, 
ProeeedingM  of  the  Association,  containing  an  of  New  York.  The  officers  of  the  Society  for 
address  by  the  president,  and  summaries  of  the  1909  were  William  W.  Keen,  President;  Wil- 
papers  and  discussions,  are  published  in  the  liam  B.  Scott,  Simnn  Newcomb  and  Albert  A. 
Philosophical  Review,  and  reprinted  separately  Michelaen,  Vice-Presidents;  I.  Minis  Hayes, 
for  distribution  among  the  members.  The  an-  Arthur  W.  Goodspeed,  James  W.  Holland  and 
nual  meeting  in  1909  was  held  at  Yale  Univer-  Amos  P.  Brown,  Secretaries,  and  Henry  La 
sity  on  December  27-29.    At  this  meeting  seven-  Bure  Jayne,  Tlreasurer. 

teen  papers  were  read.  The  president's  address  -TrTT^n-PTrrrAT  Hnrrwuv  w«™« 
was  pvcQ  by  Professor  John  Grier  Hibben,  of  ^  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETT,  Wiest^it. 
PrinMton  University,  on  "The  Philosophical  A  learned  society  orpinized  at  Kansas  City 
Aspects  of  Byolution."    The  subject  for  the        1»9?-  Jf  ^°  stimulate  an  interest 

genW  discussion  was  "The  Problem  of  Time  philosophy  m  all  its  branches  and  to  en- 
Tn  its  Relation  to  Present  Tendencies  and  courage  tiriginal  mvestigation  The  Associa- 
PhiloBophy."  The  following  officers  were  tion,  whicli  started  with  thirty  students  and 
chosen  for  the  year  1910:  President,  Pro-  teachers  of  philosophy,  has  grown  rapidly.  Its 
fessor  Charles  M.  Bakewell,  of  Yale  Univer-  n»«nbenihip  now  approaches  100  and  extends 
Bity;  Vice-President.  Professor  Arthur  O.  Love-  «rMS  the  country.  Ite  meeting  in  1900  was 
joy,  of  the  University  of  Missouri;  Secretary-  ''l*^  J"  ^P"'  auspices 

Treasurer,  Professor  E.  G.  Spftulding,  Princeton  °J  ^".*""8^"  University,  and  commemorated 
University;  members  of  tbe^xecutrve  Commit-  '^e  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Hegelian  move- 
tee  {in  Edition  to  the  above),  Professor  F.  philosophy  m  the  Middle  West  as 
J.  W.  Woodbridge,  of  Columbia  University;  "I'l'cated  by  the  founding  of  the  :^oumal  of 
Professor  W.  H.  Sheldon,  of  Dartmouth  Col-  tP_*=..^*"V-.^ 
rofeasor  Ko 
ty,  and  P: 

bT'heid  ar'Siiceton*UniTO7sity*"duri^^  "the  ""[^^^  Professor  a  B.  Seashore  University 
Christmas  holidays  of  1910.  The  Association  Iowa  President ;  B.  C.  Ewer,  Northwestern 
numbers  175  members.  Shar"uSve™u"^rwra°Lsin"T'o 'lo  o 

PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,  Amctican.  Un^J^^sity  orMiss^uri,  and^G.^A.  Ta«^eyru?il' 
A  learned  society  founded  by  Benjamin  Frank-  ^^^j^.  Cincinnati.  For  several  years  the 
Im  in  1743  "  for  the  cultivation  of  useful  annual  reports  of  the  Association  were  printed 
knowledge  and  the  advancemrat  of  liberal  arts  ^^e  Philosophical  Reviexo.  They  now  ap- 
and  sciences."   It  was  the  first  learned  society  Journal  of  Philo9ophy,  Psychology, 

formed  on  the  ^""'^f"  continent     Ordinary         Scimtifio  Methods. 
meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Fn-   

days  of  each  month  from  October  to  May,  in-  PHILOSOPHY.  There  was  no  marked 
elusive.  The  Society  also  holds  annually  in  change  in  the  nature  of  contemporary  philo* 
the  month  of  April  a  general  meeting.  The  sophical  thinking  during  1909.  The  epiatem- 
papers  presented  to  the  Society  at  the  annual  ological  problems,  which  have  held  the  centre 
meeting  are  published  either  in  its  Tranaactiona  of  the  stage  since  the  days  of  Kant,  are 
in  quarto  or  in  its  Proceedings  in  octavo  form,  still  attracting  the  most  attention,  and 
The  Society  awards  two  medals,  the  Magellanic,  .idealism  remains  the  "most  influential  and 
a  gold  medal  to  the  author  of  tha  iKst  dis-  powerful"  system,  as  Professor  Stein  declares 
eorery  of  the  most  useful  invention  relating  in  his  Philosophiaehe  Strdmungm  der  Gegen- 
to  navimtion,  astronomy  or  natural  philoso-  wart.  At  the  same  time  the  idealistic,  rational- 
phy,  and  the  Henry  W.  Philips  prize  of  $2000,  istie  and  monistic  teachings  of  the  dominant 
which  is  awarded  from  time  to  time  for  the  school  are  being  vigorously  attacked.  Professor 
best  essay  in  science  and  philosophy  of  juris-  William  James,  who  is  the  most  prominent  op- 
prudence.  The  annual  meeting  for  1009  was  ponent  of  the  "old  truths,"  has  brought  out 
held  in  Philadelphia,  April  22,  23  and  24.  two  new  books  within  the  year,  one  of  which, 
Among  the  papers  read  were  the  following:  A  Pluralistic  Universe,  attacks  the  philosophi- 
"The  American  -  British  Atlantic  Fisheries  cat  monism  of  the  day,  while  the  other,  The 
Question,"  by  Thomas  Willing  Balch;  "The  Meaving  of  Truth:  A  Sequel  to  "  Pragma- 
Evolution  of  the  City  of  Rome  from  Its  Origin  tigm,**  largely  consisting  of  a  collection  of  arti- 
to  the  Gallic  Catastrophe,"  by  Prof.  Jesse  B.  eles  published  before,  continues  the  warfare 
Carter,  of  Rome;  "Mapc  and  Religion,"  by  against  rationalism  and  idealism.  The  periodi- 
Prof.  Edward  W.  Hopkins;  "J.  J.  Rousseau,  cals  of  the  different  countries  have  not  ceased 
a  Precursor  of  Modern  Pragmatism,"  by  Prof,  discussing  the 'ao-called  "  American  "  philosophy; 
Albert  Schinz,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College;  "New  even  the  Germans,  who  ignored  the  contro* 
Evidences  as  to  the  Physical  Basis  of  Hered-  veray  for  a  long  time,  are  beginning  to  show 
Uy,"  by  Prof.  Edwin  Grant  Conklin,  of  Prince-  some  interest  in  it.  The  German  translation 
ton  University;  "The  Volcanic  Formations  of  of  Professor  James's  Pragmatism  has  been 
Java,"  by  Henry  O.  Bryant;  "The  Past  History  followed  by  a  translation  of  bis  Psychology. 
of  the  Earth  as  Inferred  from  the  Mode  of  Professor  Stein  devotes  considerable  space  to 
Formation  of  the  Solar  System,"  by  Dr.  T.  J.  J.  the  new  movement  in  his  Philogophigche 
See,  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  Mare  fttriimungen  der  Oegenwart,  and  a  little  book. 
Island,  Cal.    On  April  23  was  observed  the  Der  PragmatUmut,  has  been  written  on  it  by 
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Jacoby.  Among  some  of  the  other  recent  con-  talca  dans  le»  aoei6tfy  infdri^rea;  Ij^ng- 
tributtons  to  the  Bubject  are  the  article*  of  feld,  Thier-und  Menschenvent ;  and  Bohn,  La 
Montague  in  the  Journal  of  Philotophy,  of  nautanoe  de  I'inteUigence,  The  following  dia- 
O.  E.  Moore  In  the  Proceedings '  of  the  Aria-  cuu  the  logic  of  aeienoe  and  acientiflc  conoep- 
iotelian  Boeiety,  of  Paulhan  In  the  Rewte  tiom:  VoLkmann,  Erkenntniaatkeoretixche 
philoMophigue,  and  Pratfa  book.  What  i$  Prog-  OmmdMUge  der  Naturtousentehaften;  Brimh^ 
matismf  La  degrodation    de   I'^nergie;   Baunuutn,  Der 

Interest  in  Kant  and  the  poet-Kantian*,  how-  Wiatenabegriff ;  Enriquea,  he%  prohl^mt*  de  ta 
ever,  has  not  nbated.  New  editions  of  the  acienct  et  de  la  logique;  Bouty,  La  VMt4  setan- 
works  oiF  the  great  idealistic  philosophers  an  tiflque;  Thomas,  Tannery,  and  others,  De  la 
bring  published;  Schelling  is  neit^  translated  m^thode  done  lea  aoienoea;  Haas,  Die  EntvHtk- 
into  Ttalian  and  Schopenhauer  into  French,  lungageachiohte  dee  Batzea  von  der  Brhaltung 
The  Western  Philosophical  AsBoeiation  <q.  T.)  der  Kraft;  Bieganski,  Medizinieche  Logik. 
devoted  its  Easter  meeting,  which  was  held  in  Symptomatic  of  the  increasing  interest  in  logi- 
St.  Louis  to  commemorate  the  semi-centranial  cal  studies  are  tlie  many  discussions  on  the 
of  philosophy  in  the  West,  to  papers  on  Ili^elian-  foundations  of  mathematics  which  have  been 
ism.  An  able  book  by  the  well-known  Italian  appearing.  Among  the  articles  we  mention 
Hc|!elian,  Crooa,  has  been  translated  into  Oer-  those  of  Foinear^  Brunschvieg  and  Reymond 
man  under  the  title  Wahret  und  Falachea  in  in  the  Revue  de  metaphgaigue  et  de  morale; 
HegeVe  Pkiloaophie.  Other  works  bearing  on  Milhaud  in  the  Revue  philoaophique;  Haidane 
German  idealism  which  have  appeared  during  in  Mind;  Jansen  in  the  Archiv.  f.  Oeach.  der 
the  year  are:  Kronenherg,  Oeackichte  dea  deut-  Phil;  Glasenapp  in  Vaehft  f.  wiaa.  Phil.;  Bau- 
achen  Idealiamue,  vol.  i.  (vol.  ii.  is  to  take  up  mann  In  Ann.  d.  Ifaturph.;  Brown,  Rogers,  and 
German  idealism  from  Kant  to  Hegel) ;  Cham-  Shelton  in  the  Journal  of  Philoaophy.  Books 
herlain,  Kant  (2d  ed.)  ;  Arnold,  Bnlrag  eu  dem  on  the  subject  are  Pesiouan,  Lea  ayatdmea 
Material  der  Oeackichte  von  Kant'a  Leben,  etc.;  logiguee  et  la  logiatique;  Ijechalas,  Etude  aur 
Sternberg,  Veraueh  einer  Enttoicklungageachichte  I'eapaee  et  le  tempa  (Zd  ;  Reymon^  Logique 
dea  kantiachen  Denkena;  Nelson,  Vnterauchun-  et  mathdmatiquea  ( 1908)  ;  Voss,  Uber  da* 
gen  ti&er  die  XntwiekhtHgegeaehiehte  der  kant-  Weaen  der  Mathematilt  (1008). 
iarhen  Bnkenntniaatheofie ;  Priehard,  KaiU'a  Philosophy  in  the  wmae  of  metaphysics,  or 
Theory  of  Knowledge;  tod  BiCma,  Veapaoe  et  the  attemj>t  to  reach  a  systematic  conception 
le  trmpe  chess  Leihnix  et  ohez  Kant;  Jordan,  of  the  universe,  has  not  been  neglected  during 
Kant'a  Stetlung  zur  Metaphyaik,  etc.;  Menzel,  the  past  year.  For  Croce  as  for  Hegel  ''logic 
Die  Orunlagen  der  fichteachen  Wiaacnachafta'  as  the  science  of  pare  concept"  is  the  philoso- 
lehre,  ete.i  IjMon,  BHtrUge  zur  Begelforachung;  phy  of  philosophy.  Mtinsterberg.  whose  Phi- 
Dittntann,  Der  Begriff  dea  Volkageiatea  bei  loaopkie  der  Werte  appeared  in  IMS,  offers 
Hegel;  O'Sullivan,  Kant  and  Hegel,  Stlskind,  the  same  neo-Fichtean  views  in  an  English  ver- 
Der  £{n/IiMS  BekelUnge  ouf  He  Bntieieklung  sion  nnder  the  title  of  Eternal  Valuea.  Ladd, 
CM  Bchleiermaehera  Syatem.  who  shows  the  influence  of  Lotse,  presents  his 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  here  the  ttieory  of  the  world  in  a  new  booic:  Knowl- 
many  articles  and  hooks  on  the  theory  of  knowl-  edge.  Life,  and  Reason :  An  Eaaay  in  Byatetnatio 
edge  which  have  appeared  in  1909,  Nearly  PhUoaophy.  H.  Jones  has  written  a  clear 
all  the  papers  read  at  the  bist  two  annuu  and  interesting  little  book,  Idealiam  aa  a  Prac- 
meetingB  of  the  American  Philosophical  Asso-  tical  Creed.  Books  of  the  same  trend  are  Mae- 
ciation  were  on  epiatemological  questions,  and  Coirs  J/an's  Origin,  Deatiny,  and  Duty;  Euck- 
the  subjects  of  the  general  discussion  In  both  en's  Oeiatige  Btromungen  der  Qegenwart  (the 
years  were  of  the  same  nature:  "Realism  4th  ed.  of  Orundbegriffe  der  Oegentoart) ;  and 
and  Idealism"  in  1908,  and  "The  Problem  of  E.  Naville's  last  work,  Les  ayatdmea  de  philoao- 
Time"  in  1000.  Besides  the  books  in  this  phie  ou  lea  philoaophiee  a^rmttivee.  All  these 
field  already  noted  above,  we  call  attention  to  thinkers  are  advocates  of  some  form  of  Ideal- 
the  following;  Kastil,  Btudien  eur  neuem  ism  or  spiritualism.  We  have  already  spoken 
^rJfccfl»t(ni»«*A«orie,  I.:  Deaoartea;  Uphuea,  Oea-  of  James's  A  Pluraliatio  Univerae,  which  op- 
chichte  der  Philoaophie  ala  Brkenntniaatheorie ;  poses  all  these  systems  in  method  and  results. 
Hermant  and  van  de  Waele,  Lea  principalea  It  sets  up  the  method  of  direct  and  immediate 
th^oriea  de  la  logique  contemporaine ;  Croee,  experienoe.  "  Philosophy  is  more  a  matter 
Logica  come  acienea  del  concetto  pure  (2d  ed.) ;  of  passionate  vision  than  of  logic,  .  .  .  fogic 
Fonsegrive,  Eaaais  aur  la  eonnoiaaanee;  StUr-  only  finding  reasons  for  the  vision  aft«rward8." 
ring,  Binfuhrung  in  die  Brkenntniaatheorie;  Reality  if  not  irrational  ia  «t  least  non- 
Messer,  Binfuhrung  in  die  Brkenntniaatheorie;  rational  in  its  oonatitntion.  We  must  go  be- 
Kem,  Daa  Brkenntniaaproblem  und  aeine  hind  the  conceptual  function  altogether  and 
kritiaehe  LOeung;  Schwartzkopf,  Daa  Weaett  look  to  the  more  primitive  flux  of  the  sensa- 
der  Srkenntniaa;  Matioevia,  Zur  Orundtegung  tional  life  for  reality's  true  shape  "  Philoso- 
der  Logik;  Stern,  Daa  Denken  und  aein  phy  should  seek  tiiis  kind  of  living  under- 
(legenatand;  Espinasset,  L'6tre  et  connattre;  standing  of  the  movement  of  reality,  not  follow 
Maugt^,  Le  rationaliame  oomme  hypoth^se  science  in  vainly  patching  together  fragments 
mHhodologique.  The  student  of  epistemology  of  its  dead  resulta.''  This  method,  which  we 
will  also  find  the  following  helpful:  Kreibig,  may  call  sensationalistic,  anti-ratinnalistic. 
Die  intellektuellen  Functionen;  Miller,  The  mystical  and  voluntaristic,  yields  an  anti- 
Payehology  of  Thinking;  Titchener,  Leoturea  on  monistic  or  pluralistic  philosophy.  The  French- 
the  Experimental  Papchology  of  the  Thought  man  Bopx-Borel,  In  his  he  plurali»me:eaaai  aur 
Proeeaaea;  Uphues,  Erkenntniaakritiaohe  Paych-  la  diacontinuit6  et  VMt&rog^nHt^.  dea  ph&- 
ologie;  Marshall,  Consciouanena ;  Maior,  Paych-  nom^ea,  declares  that  pluralism  deserves  to  be 
ologie  dea  emotionalen  Denkena;  SoIIier,  Le  developed  methodically  and  persistently,  and 
doute;  Jaensch,  Zur  Analyze  der  Geaichtawahr-  that  tlie  results  of  experience  have  ni^er  been 
iieAfflunpcn;  L6vy-Brulil,  Lea  fonotiona  men-  unfavorable  to  it   The  following  books  will 
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also  prore  of  interest  to  philosophers:  Scbuls, 
Die  Alaachinenthvorie  det  Lebena;  Kern,  Daa 
J'roblvm  dea  Lebmu;  Petrucci,  Eaaai  «ur  tine 
ih^orie  de  la  vie  (1008)  ;  Kingsland,  Scientific 
Idealitm;  or  Matter  and  Force  and  Their  Re- 
lation to  Life  and  Conadousneat.  la  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  his  Gifford  Lectures,  The 
Science  and  Philoaophy  of  the  Organiamt 
Driesch  eontinuei  his  protest  against  the  me- 
euanlcal  theory  of  Ufet  and  works  out  his 
own  neo-vitalistic  theory.  Students  of  meta- 
physics will  also  be  interested  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  theory  of  evolution  brought  out 
on  occasion  of  the  Darwin  centenary:  Fifty 
Years  of  Darwiniam:  Modem  Aapecta  of  Evo- 
lution; Centennial  Addresses,  etc.;  Zhtricin 
and  Modem  Bdenoe,  etc.;  Foulton,  Charlet 
Danoin  and  the  Origin  of  the  Speeiea;  Bald* 
win.  Evolution  and  the  Hunanitiea  (1910); 
Wagner*  Oeaohiohte  det  Lamarekiemv,  The 
April  number  of  the  Popular  Bdence  Monthlg 
and  the  May  number  of  the  Paychological  Re- 
view are  devoted  to  different  phases  of  Dar- 
winism and  its  relations  to  different  scieoces. 

The  number  of  works  on  ethical  subjects 
and  problems  bearing  on  ethics  Is  very  large, 
showing  how  Intense  the  interest  in  this  field 
has  b^Mnne  during  recent  years.  Not  only 
are  the  general  principles  of  morality  being 
subjected  to  renewed  examination,  but  special 
problems  are  beinff  takm  up  and  treated  in 
a  eritioal  spirit.  We  note  also  a  growing  in- 
terest in  the  questimis  of  moral  education 
and  a  remarkable  increase  in  studies  on  social 
and  political  ethics.  Of  the  more  general 
works  that  of  the  Italian  Croee,  Filoaofia  delta 
practioa,  follows  Hegelian  lines.  The  books  of 
Kead,  Natural  and  Social  Morala;  Perry,  The 
Moral  Economy;  and  Davies,  The  Moral  Life, 
are  characterised  by  the  common  purpose  to 
remain  close  to  the  facta  of  moral  life,  or,  to 
express  it  in  the  language  of  Kead,  by  the 
ende&Tor  "  to  study  morals  as  a  matter  of 
fact  and  experience,  instead  of  merely  worry- 
ing the  traditionary  abstract  ideas  in  the  fash- 
ion of  a  scholastic  age."  The  subject  is  to  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  inductive  biology, 
psychology,  and  anthropology.  Sarlo  and  Calo, 
Prinoipii  dt  edema  etica,  also  treat  ethics  aS 
an  independent  normative  science  in  which  the 
faet  ^  valuation  is  the  highest  fact  For 
Rodrigues,  Le  probt6me  de  I'actiont  there  is 
but  one  problem  for  ethics,  the  problun  of 
conduct,  which  consists  in  placing  us  en  rap- 
port with  others.  Similar  in  spirit  to  the 
above  is  Unold,  Aufgahen  und  Ziele  dea  Men- 
achenlebena  (2d.  ed.).  Souriuu,  Lee  eonditiorta 
du  bonkeur,  is  a  representative  of  the  old- 
fashioned  utilitarianism.  According  to  Fra- 
dines's  Critique  det  cofuKfton*  de  I'aetion  <2 
vols.},  ethics  has  for  its  necessary  basis  a  criti- 
que of  the  conditions  of  action,  which  must  be 
sought  just  as  Kant  sought  the  conditions  of 
knowledge.  Cronin,  Bnence  of'Ethioa,  uudWil- 
lems,  I'hUoaophia  moralif  (1008)  Lreat  the  sub* 
ject  from  the  neo-scholastic  standpoint.  Ottley*s 
Christian  Ideas  and  Ideala  is  an  outline  of 
Christian  ethical  theory.  An  Italian  Nietzsche 
has  appeared  in  the  person  of  Leo  Sera,  whose 
book  has  been  translated  into  English  under 
the  title:  On  the  Tracka  of  Life:  The  /m- 
morality  of  Morality.  Urban's  Valvation:  Ita 
Jfature  and  Ita  Lawe,  is  a  painstaking  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  our  worth -experiences,  to- 
gether with  an  attempt  at  an  outline  of  a 


cidieTent  philosf^hy  of  values.  Berguer's  La 
notion  du  valeur  (1808)  also  analyses  the  no- 
tion of  value  and  shows  its  importanoe  for 
theology.  The  second  volume  of  Hastings's 
Enoydopedia  of  Religion  and  Stkiof  contains 
many  articles  on  ethics. 

Books  on  special  phases  of  ethics  are:  Choi- 
let,  La  moraU  eat  elle  une  adenoet;  Joussain, 
he  fondement  payohologiqva  de  let  morale; 
Parodi,  Le  problime  moral  ef  la  pen«^  con- 
temporaifte  (1910);  Asian,  L'evperienoe  et 
i'tnvenfion  en  morale  ( 1908 ) ;  Leroy,  Eeqviaaet 
de  morale  et  de  aodologie;  Baumann,  Lc  ooeur 
Aumain  et  lea  lots  de  la  payohologie  poaitiviste; 
Stiunpf,  Vom  ethiachen  Boeptidamua ;  Schlesin- 
ger.  Der  Begriff  dea  Ideale  (1008);  Paulhan, 
La  morale  de  I'ironie;  Petersen,  Kaitaalitatt 
Determiniemua  und  Fataliamua;  Sarlo  and 
Calo,  La  patologia  mentale,  etc.  The  student 
of  etiiles  will  also  be  interested  in  the  folhnr- 
ingi  Nadejde,  Die  hiologiaehe  Theorie  der  Luat 
und  Unluat  { 1908 ) ;  Rihot,  Problimea  de 
phj/ehologie  affective;  Joteyko  and  Stefanowska, 
Payoho-phyaiologie  de  la  douJeur;  C.  and  W. 
Stern,  Erinnerung,  Auasaye  whI  L&g9  im  der 
eraten  Kindhdt. 

Books  on  the  evolution  of  morals,  moral 
ideals  and  the  history  of  ethics  are:  Allier, 
Belot  and  others,  Jforales  et  religiona;  Eucken, 
The  Problem  of  Buman  Life  (translation) ; 
Nordau  Dtr  Binn  der  Qeaehiehte;  Lafargue,  Le 
determiniame  iconomique  de  JT.  Maro;  Hughes, 
The  Ethics  of  Jeioiah  Apocryphal  Literature; 
King,  The  Bthioa  of  Jeaua;  Kinkel,  Der  Hu* 
mai^tdtegedanke ;  Spranger,  W.  von  Humboldt 
und  die  Humanitataidee;  M.  Wundt,  Oeachiehte 
der  griechiachen  Ethik,  Verweuen,  Daa  Problem 
der  Willenafreiheit  in  der  Soholaatik;  Ethik; 
Mausbach,  Ethik  dea  hi.  Auguatinua,  2  vols. 
Rand's  Claaaical  MoraUsta  in  a  useful  selection 
of  extracts  from  the  works  of  the  great  ethical 
writers. 

Books  on  moral  edueation  and  allied  fields 

are:  Payot,  The  Education  of  the  Witt  (trans.)  j 
Leclt^re,  L'iiducation  morale  rationelle;  Spiller, 
Moral  Education  in  Eighteen  Countrica,  and 
Papera  on  Moral  Education;  Scott,  Bodal  Edu' 
cation;  Natorp,  Sodalpadagogik,  and  Phitoao- 
phie  u.  Padagogik;  O'Shea,  Bodal  Development 
and  Education;  Mltnch,  Kultur  u.  Ersiehung; 
Rowe,  Habit-Formation  and  the  Beietuie 
Teaching;  M.  Afockenzie,  HegeVa  EdutialvMol 
Theory  and  Practice. 

Among  the  many  works  on  social,  legal  and 
political  ethics  and  sociology  the  following  will 
prove  of  service:  Tiinnies,  Die  Bitte;  Sully- 
Prudhomme,  Le  lien  aooial;  Duguit,  Le  drdt 
social,  etc;  Becher,  Der  Ikirwiniamtu  u.  die 
soziale  Ethik;  Novicow,  Le  critique  du  dar- 
winisme  aooial;  Aslanian,  Lea  prindpes  de 
I'^votution  aociale;  Wallas,  Human  Nature  tH 
Politics;  Traub,  Ethik  u.  KapitaUsmua;  Koa- 
taneeki,  Arbdt  u.  Armut;  Beveridge,  Vnem- 
pioyment;  Maxwell,  La  crime  et  M  aocUti; 
Parsone,  Responsibility  for  Crime;  Prevoet, 
De  Id  pro«**tw(io»  dea  enfants;  Kohler,  Lehr- 
buch  dcT  Rechtaphiloaophie;  Picard,  Le  drdt 
pur;  Vecchio,  II  concetto  della  nature  e  U 
principio  del  diritto;  Kohler,  Der  Vergeltunga- 
gedanke,  etc;  Oppenbeimer,  Criminal  Respon- 
dbility  of  Lunattea;  Wassermann,  Begriff  «, 
Orenzen  der  Kriminalaiatiatik ;  Ettinger,  Daa 
Verbrecherproblem ;  Duprez,  Etude  m^dico- 
aodal  aur  lea  questions  de  responaabilit4 
attentive;  Thomas  Bouroe  Book  of  Bodal  Ori- 
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gine;  Cooley,  Social  Organisation ;  Pcabotiy, 
Approach  to  the  Hocial  Question;  Hoberty,  Ho- 
ciologie  de  I'action;  tie  Gretf,  Frvcis  de  sociolo' 
gic;  Kuta,  La  psiche  sociale;  Mataquin,  La 
psychologic  aocialc  dc  Q.  Tardc;  Davis,  I'sycho- 
logical  Interpretations  of  Society;  FouilU'f,  Le 
Bocialisme  ct  ta  sociologie  r^formiste.  Volume 
iii.  of  Mayer'n  Statistik  u.  Qesellschaftslchre 
contains  moral  statistics. 

A  number  of  good  books  on  satlietirs  have 
been  published,  amon^  tbem  the  following: 
Volkelt,  System  der  Acathetik,  vol.  II.  (HUO); 
Crocp,  Esthetic  as  Science  of  Expression  and 
General  Linguistic  (trans.);  Christiansen, 
Philosophic  dcr  Kunat;  Cornelius,  Element- 
argcsetze  der  bildcndcn  Kunst;  Gordon,  Esthet- 
ics; Neumann,  EinfUhrung  in  die  Acathetik 
der  Oegenwart ;  Lalo,  Les  scntimenta  C8th«^tique8 
and  L'esth(^tique  experimentalc  contcmporaine 
(1908).  The  second  volume  of  Wundt's  great 
work  on  Volkcrpaychologie  is  devoted  to  a 
genetic  psycbologica)  study  of  Art. 

In  the  history  of  philosophy  the  great  work 
of  the  year  is  the  universal  history  of  philoso- 
phy (Allgemeine  Oeschichte  der  Philosophic, 
appearing  as  vol.  v.  of  KuUur  dcr  Ocgcntcart), 
which  deals  with  the  philosophy  of  primitive 
peoples,  Oriental  philosophy  (Hindoo,  lalam, 
Jewish,  Chinese,  Japanese),  and  European  phil- 
osophy. The  contributors  to  this  volume  are 
scholars  of  the  highest  rank:  Wundt,  Oldenberg, 
Goldziher,  Grube,  Inouye,  von  Arnim,  Baeum- 
ker  and  Windelband.  There  have  also  been 
published,  besides  the  many  historical  works 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  article,  the 
following:  Hasse,  Von  Plotin  zu  (loeihe;  Bryk, 
Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Xaturxcissenachaft; 
a  translation  of  de  Wulf'a  History  of  Medieval 
Philosophy ;  Grabmann,  Die  Oeschichte  der 
scholastischen  Methode;  Bonilla  y  San  Martin, 
Hiatoria  de  la  filosofia  eapaiiola  hasla  el  siglo 
XII.;  Moraelli,  Introdusione  alia  filaofia  mod- 
ema;  Lindsay,  Studies  in  European  Philosophy ; 
Perrier,  The  Revival  of  Sckoldatic  Philosophy 
in  the  XIX.  Century;  Bodrero,  EraclHo;  Zuc- 
cante,  Socratc;  Taylor,  Plato;  Hartmann, 
Plato's  Lchre  dea  Scina;  Dii's,  La  d(''fini- 
I  ion  de  V^tre  ct  la  na  ture  dea  idrca  dana 
le  Sophiate  de  Plato,  and  Le  cycle  myatiijue; 
Stewart,  Plato's  Doctrine  of  Ideas;  J.  M.  Wat- 
son, Aristotle's  Criliciams  of  Plato;  Whitby, 
The  Wisdom  of  Plotinus;  Elsee,  \'coplatonia'm 
in  Relation  to  Christian  Philosophy;  Diihem, 
Etudes  sur  Leonardo  de  Vind,  3  vols.  {1006-9)  ; 
StrowBki,  Pascal  ct  son  temps,  3  vols.  (1907-8)  ; 
01  lion.  La  philosophic  g^-nrralc  de  J.  Locke; 
Thomas,  Spinoza's  Individualismus  u.  Pantheis- 
mus;  Fraser,  Berkeley  and  Spiritual  Realism; 
Kabitz,  Die  Philosophic  dea  jungen  Leibniz;  Da- 
ville,  Leibniz  historicn;  Dumont,  Xicolas  de  Bt?- 
guelin;  Van  Bif-ma,  M.  Knutzen,  La  critique  de 
I'harmonie  pr^etahlie;  Dcdiou,  Montcsr/uiru  et 
la  tradit  ion ;  Lederlio^rcn,  F.  SchlrgeVa 
Ceschichisphilosophie;  CramaiisRel,  La  philoso- 
phic rcUfiicuse  de  Nrhleirrrmirhrr ;  Tissrrand, 
L'nnthropologie  dc  Mftinc  dc  Birnn;  Kowalctki, 
Schopcnhnvrr  «.  svine  WrlUituichnuuiig ;  Rich- 
ert,  Schnjn  nhaucr :  Duhrrnn'.  Comtc-  ct  son 
a-tivre;  Laeomhe.  Tainr,  hislorirn  ct  soriuloguc; 
Nt've,  La  philosophie  dc  Tninv;  Piil]iori("^s,  Ros- 
mini  (UIUH);  Miiir-rL-,  Mctzsehv :  Kiclitcr, 
l:\ietzsche,  scin  Lchcn  u.  sein  Wnk ;  Hnfrdiiiir, 
Danske  filosofier ;  Wlmlelhiinil,  Die  Philoxofihlc 
im  dcutschcn  Gvisleslcben  dee  XIX.  Jahrhun- 


dcrta;  Prezzolini,  B.  Croce;  Steenborge 
son's  intuitire  Philosophie. 

PHLOBIDZIN   (syn.  PHLORXoziNUk 
BIZIN )     is    a    glucoside    obtained    f  i 
root  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  etc., 
the  chemical  formula  C„Utfi,r^2Hfi, 
cars  as  minute  white  slightly  pinkish 
of  a  silky  texture,  or  as  a  pale  yelli 
crystalline  powder,  odorless  and  liaTing 
a  bitter  and  then  a  sweet  taste.  It 
soluble  in  hot  water,    Phloridzin  dest 
malarial  parasite,  and  is  recommende 
antiperiodic  in  malaria,  but  its  chie: 
as  a  means  of  testing  the  functional 
of  the   kidney.     When  administered 
or  animals  it  produces  glycosuria  of  r 
gin,  in  addition  to  polyuria.    To  test 
mcability  of  the  kidney  1-12  of  a  ffrai 
drug  is  dissolved  in  IS  minims  of  a  0.5 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  inject 
dermatically.     Glucose   should  appear 
urine  in  from  16  minutes  to  a  half  b 
the   secretion  of  sugar  continue  for 
four  hours.    The  urine  of  each  kidney 
lected  separately. 

PHOSPHATE.    See  Febtilizgrs. 

PHOSPHOBIC  ACID.    See  Febttu 

PHOTOOBAPHT.    Recent  Pbogk: 
The  most  conspicuous  advance  in  tbe 
years  has  been  in  color  photography,  w 
not,  however,  as  yet  yielded  the  results 
been    hoped    for    it.    The    aniline  ] 
which  under  proper  conditions  yield  bu 
tiful  results  are  fugitive,  and  certain 
reactions,  producing  slight  changes  in  i 
position  of  the  sensitive  material,  are 
causes  of  unsatisfactory  reproductions 
original  colors.    Reports  of  improved 
are  constantly  being  published,  and  dou 
time  a  perfected  color  process  will  b. 
Nevertheless  advances  were  being  made  a 
sensitive  and  improved  screen  plates 
ing  photographic  transparencies  in  col< 
made.    The  "autochrome"  plate  devol 
Lumif're  was  improved  so  that  its  de\^ 
was  rendered  more  simple  and  could  be 
on  by  yellow  light,  instead  of  in  compk 
ness  OS  was  at  Srst  demanded.  Oth 
screen  plates  were  successfully  used  du 
year,  and  in  some  cases  plate  and  scrt 
combined  instead  of  being  separate  a.s 
viously  necessary. 

Progress  was  also  made  during  tbe  y 
telegraphic  transmission  of  pictures  an 
graphs,  and  the  Korn  telautograph 
half -tone  photograph  is  printed  on  n* 
and  attached  to  a  revolving  cylinder,  ov 
parses  a  steel  tracing  point,  was  still 
developed  during  the  year.    In  this  d« 
current  is  interrupted  by  the  glue  line 
half-tone  print  on  the  tin  foil,  and  at 
tant  station  a  silver  wire  rises  and 
that  a  slit  through  which  light  passe 
scn^iitlve  film  on  A  drum  revolving  synch 
v.ith  tlie  original  transmitting  drum, 
record  on  the  sensitive  paper,  which 
sequent  ly  developed.    A  number  of  test 
invention  were  made  during  the  year  t 
siderable  distances,  and  indicated  the 
tics  of  the  method. 

Increased  attention  was  paid  to  natun 
rapliy,  and  interesting  studies  were 
aniniaU  in  their  native  haunts,  under 
(•i»niiitinn«.    An    important   series  of 
were  made  by  A.   Radclyffe  Dugmore 
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"  big  game  country "  of  Africa,  In  which 
gimmes,  rhinooeroaes,  hippopotamuscB,  lions  and 
tigers  were  photographed  at  close  range  by  the 
use  of  special  apparatus  as  well  as  with  tel- 
ephotic  lenses.  In  certain  cases  the  batteries 
of  cameras  were  arranged  to  be  automatically 
exposed  by  flash-light  under  electrical  control. 
Important  improvements  were  also  made  in  sub- 
aqueous photography,  and  the  study  of  flshes 
and  other  marine  life  was  carried  on  under 
new  conditions. 

Along  with  the  InereBsed  use  of  moring  pic- 
tures, there  have  been  a  number  of  attempts  to 
secure  photographic  reproduction  in  the  natural 
colors.  During  the  year  apparatus  invented  by 
Barricelli,  Friese-Greene,  and  Urban  and  Smith, 
was  shown  where  the  principle  of  presenting 
colored  images  to  the  eye  in  rapid  succession 
was  utilized.  Various  images  were  colored  red, 
yellow  and  blue,  and  the  successive  presentations 
followed  so  rapidly  tiiat  the  eye,  being  unable 
to  separate  them,  combined  them  into  one  pic- 
ture. The  application  of  the  moving  picture 
principle  to  the  microscope,  which  had  oeen  sug- 
gested previously  for  physiological  investiga- 
tion, was  developed  in  connection  with  the  ultra- 
microscope  by  Dr.  Oomandon.  This  invention 
was  considered  of  considerable  educational  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  such  processes  as  the 
struggle  of  the  blood  corpuscles  with  their 
microbe  enemies  could  be  actually  represented. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  application  of  mov- 
ing pictures  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  its  use  by 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  to 
demonstrate  practical  operations  in  irrigation 
and  farming.  The  contrasting  of  improved 
methods  with  those  less  satisfactory,  when 
shown  by  such  means,  is  naturally  of  great 
value  to  the  land  owner  or  farmer. 

During  the  year  photographic  surveying, 
which  for  ten  years  or  more  had  been  used  with 
considerable  bucmbb  in  Canada  and  India,  found 
increased  application.  By  photographic  methods 
a  rapid  survey  could  be  made,  especially  in 
mountainous  country  where  rugged  peaks  and 
other  important  landmarks  could  be  identified 
readily  on  the  plates.  In  fact,  photographic 
methods  are  now  deemed  essential  in  all  rapid 
topographic  surveys  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  ac- 
curacy attained  is  being  constantly  increased. 
Not  only  the  directions  and  distances  are  read- 
ily obtained,  but  also  altitudes  that  are  sufB- 
ciently  accarate  for  many  purposes.  Standard 
types  of  instruments,  capable  of  precise  adjust- 
ment, are  in  use,  and  special  lenses  have  been 
devised. 

It  has  been  found  more  economical  in  topo- 
graphical wQfk,  where  maps  are  constantly  un- 
dergoing revision,  to  photograph  the  "  mother 
map,"  so  to  apeak,  and  prepare  small  editions 
for  use  until  the  final  results  are  obtained. 
The  making  irf  very  large  photographs  is  now 
in  use  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
and  a  specially  designed  apparatus  has  been 
installed  through  which  a  sheet  of  sensitized 
paper,  six  feet  in  width,  may  be  pasfted  and 
undergo  automatically  the  progrcAsive  opera- 
tions of  printing,  toning,  washing,  and  drying. 
The  prcBervation  of  printed  or  written  docu- 
ments of  value,  as  in  insurance  of!ice»,  is  a 
growing  application  of  photography.  Electric 
mounting  presses  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
print  on  a  card  have  recently  been  introduced 
in  large  establishments.  Professor  R.  W.  Wood, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  shown 


some  interesting  effects  in  photography  made  by 
exposure  both  to  the  infra-red  and  ultra-viokt 
invisible  rays  of  light. 

^SOTOTHEKAPY.  A  tendency  toward  re- 
striction in  the  employment  of  the  Roentgen 
ray  rather  than  a  widening  of  its  applica- 
tion, was  noticeable  during  1009.  Its  use  in 
all  but  very  superficial  cancers  was  practically 
abandoned.  It  is  now  believed  that  only  in 
external  conditions,  such  as  epithelioma  of  the 
skin  and  rodent  ulcer  can  cure  be  anticipated. 
Elischer  and  Engel  have  investigated  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  rays  on  the  blood  since  1904. 
Leukemia,  a  disease  of  the  blood  characterized 
by  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  enormous 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  an  undue  mul- 
tiplication of  the  white  cell  elements  of  the 
blood,  is,  according  to  these  authors,  definitely 
influenced  for  the  better,  and  in  some  cases 
symptomatica!  ly  cured  by  exposure  to  the  X- 
ray.  Early  treatment  is  advised,  beginning 
with  short  exposures  to  avoid  toxic  symptoms, 
which  may  be  produced  by  the  destruction 
and  absorption  of  large  numbers  of  blood  cells 
in  the  body.  Treatments  are  intermittent  and 
close  watch  is  kept  on  the  patient's  blood  and 
wei^t.  The  main  point  is  to  work  with  as 
small  a  dosage  of  the  rays  as  possible.  No 
case  is  recorded  of  permanent  recovery,  and  it 
is  stated  that  in  time  the  rays  lose  their  in- 
fluence, the  tissues  becoming  immune  to  their 
action,  A  case  of  syringomyelia  was  cured 
symptomatically  by  Holingren  and  Wiman. 
Aubertin  and  Bordet  found  it  possible  to  de- 
stroy the  thymus  gland  in  animals  without 
altering  the  other  organs  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  gland,  and  therefore  suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  the  X-ray  in  tumors  of  the  thymus. 

Radium  was  used  in  1900  to  an  extent 
only  limited  by  the  extreme  scarcity  and  the 
high  cost  of  this  curious  element.  The  mines 
at  Johannesthal  in  Austria  produced  about 
16  grains  of  the  pure  substance,  which  it  was 
intended  to  sell  in  the  form  of  ndium  bromide 
to  charitable  institutions  and  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, at  the  rate  of  $244  per  portion  of  l-60th 
of  a  grain.  It  is  known  that  certain  substances 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
radium  emanations  for  a  greater  or  less  time, 
BO  that  they  themselves  become  radioactive,  and 
search  is  being  made  for  same  material  that 
may  be  charged  with  radial  activity  and  used 
therapeutically  in  the  same  way  as  radium 
itself.  Water,  it  is  well  known,  can  be  ren- 
dered radioactive  by  contact  with  radium  or 
pitchblende,  «td  certain  springs  are  believed 
to  owe  their  curative  virtues  to  minute 
amounts  of  this  element  contained  in  them. 
These  waters,  however,  soon  lose  their  potency 
when  removed  from  contact  with  radium. 
Water  artificially  charged  is  of  low  potency 
and  loses  its  efficacy  in  a  few  days;  neverthe- 
less such  water  has  been  used  internally  and 
for  baths  with  good  results.  A  more  promis- 
ing sulMtance  is  coooanut  charcoal.  Accord- 
ing to  Shoher,  this  substance  will  absorb  and 
retain  radium  emanations  and  can  be  raised 
to  a  high  degree  of  activity  compared  with 
water  (200  or  300  timcH).  He  has  suc- 
coeded  in  taking  photographs  with  charcoal  so 
charged.  The  practical  application  of  this  dis- 
covery lies  in  the  cheapness  with  which  the 
agent  can  be  prepared.  The  charcoal  retains 
its  activity  for  at  least  two  weeks  and-  can 
be  charged  over  and  over  again.    It  may  be 
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eatbode»  and  further  that  the  rays  on  this  aide 
are  more  penetratinv  than  thoBe  on  the  side 
nearer  the  eathode.  This  dissymmetry  has  been 
investigated  by  Stark,  who  concludes  from  St 
that  the  old  ether-pulse  theory  of  cathode  rays 
is  untenable.  On  the  other  hand,  Sommerfeld 
has  attempted  to  show  by  theoretical  computa- 
tion that  the  disaymmetry  determined  by  ex- 
periment  agrees  closely  vith  that  to  be  expected 
according  to  the  latter  hypothesis.  The  question 
is  still  an  open  one,  and  can  only  be  settled  by 
furUier  experimentation. 

LloHT.  After  several  years  of  work  Michel* 
■on  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  machine 
capable  of  ruling  gratings  whoae  resolving  power 
is  comparable  with  that  of  the  echelon  spectro- 
scope, the  increased  precision  of  the  ruling  mak- 
ing possible  the  use  of  larger  gratings.  The 
grating  spectroscope  has  the  advantage  over 
the  echelon  of  much  greater  ease  of  manipula- 
tion and  little  confusion  of  lines  due  to  spectra 
of  different  orders.  For  this  reason  the  perfect* 
ing  of  this  ruling  machine  may  be  looked  upcm 
as  a  distinct  advance  in  spectral  work. 

The  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polar- 
ization in  the  infra-red  has  been  investigated 
hy  V.  Myer.  He  found  that  In  crystals  of  fluor- 
spar, rock-salt,  and  sylvin  the  amount  of  rota- 
tion decreased  continually  with  increasing  wave- 
length to  the  longest  wave-length  used  (about 
nine  thousandths  of  a  miilimetre).  This  is  in 
agreement  with  Dnide's  theory  of  the  Faraday 
effect,  but  does  not  show  definitely  which  of  his 
two  develoinnents  of  that  theory,  the  one  based 
on  the  assumption  of  molecular  currents  or  the 
other  on  the  Hall  effect,  is  correct. 

R.  W.  Wood,  continuing  his  researches  on 
sodium  vapor,  has  extended  the  principal  Bal- 
mer's  series  of  double  spectral  lin^  for  this 
metal  as  far  as  the  forty-eighth  line  (n=60). 
The  most  complete  series  hitherto  observed  was 
that  of  hydrogen,  of  which  thirty  lines  had  been 
found  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  last  twenty-two 
lines  in  the  sodium  series  are  crowded  into  a 
spectral  range  less  than  that  between  the  two 
D  lines. 

Sound.  Lloyd  and  Agnew  have  carried  out  at 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  experiments  bearing 
on  the  old  controversy  as  to  whether  the  quality 
of  a  note  is  influenced  by  variations  in  the 
phases  of  its  overtones.  Alternating  currents  of 
harmonica! Iy_  related  frequencies  produced  by 
specially  designed  generators  were  combined  in 
a  telephone.  The  alternators  were  arranged  In 
two  sets  with  two  driving  motors,  one  set  being 
used  to  furnish  the  fundamental,  while  the  other 
set  produced  the  overtones.  When  the  two  driv- 
ing motors  were  run  slightjiy  out  of  synchronism, 
a  gradual  shifting  of  phase  between  the  funda- 
mental and  the  overtones  occurred,  but  no  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  the  note  produced  by 
their  combination  could  be  detected.  This  re- 
sult is  tn  agreement  with  the  view  held  hy 
Helmboltz  and  Kelvin. 

Lowest  Temperatdm.  In  Leyden,  H.  Kamer- 
lingh  Onnes  has  succeeded  in  liquefying  helium 
nnd  found  its  boiling-point  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure to  be  -  268.5"  C.  By  cooling  liquid  helium 
by  rapid  evaporation  at  low  pressures,  he  ob- 
tained a  temperature  lower  than  2.5"  absolute. 
The  critical  pressure  of  helium  was  found  to  be 
approximately  2.75  atmospheres. 

PINCHOT,  GlFFOBD.  See  FobESTBT;  LaNOS, 
Public,  and  United  States,  Adminiatration. 

PITTSBTTBa.   See  Fenksylvania. 


PITTSBUBO,  Univebsitt  of.  An  institu- 
tion of  higlicr  learning,  in  Pittsburg,  Ps., 
founded  in  1800  as  the  Western  University  of 
I^nnsylvania.  The  name  was  changed  to  its 
present  form  in  1908.  The  University  includes 
a  college  of  liberal  arts,  a  graduate  school, 
school  of  engineering,  department  of  law,  de- 
partment of  medicine,  summer  school,  ooll^  of 
pharmacy,  department  of  dentistry  and  school 
of  mines.  It  also  conducts  a  system  of  evening 
schools.  The  attendance  in  1908-9  was  1243,  of 
whom  108  were  in  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ment, 371  in  the  medical  college,  and  231  In  the 
college  of  pharmacy.  The  faculty  numbered 
183.  There  were  in  the  library  12,000  volumes. 
The  new  School  of  Mines  building,  the  founda- 
tion for  which  was  laid  in  1908,  was  completed 
in  May,  1909,  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000.  The 
productive  funds  of  the  University  amounted 
in  1909  to  $507,478,  and  the  total  income  was 
$200,308.  The  cbanoellor  ia  Samuel  Blade  Mo- 
Cormick.  

PU.OUB.  During  1909  the  plagne  wta  In 
ab^anoe  in  India,  and  the  deaths  munbersd 
hundreds  instead  of  thousands;  but  apprehen- 
sions exist  that  it  may  leappear  in  epidemic 
form.  In  1896  the  present  pandemic  bc^n,  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  where  it  causi^  2219 
deaths,  the  mortality  increasing  to  54,000  the 
following  year.  The  disease  spread  steadily  un- 
til 1906,  when  a  great  decrease  occurred,  and 
gave  rise  to  hopes  that  the  scourge  had  ex- 
pended its  virulence,  hut  in  1007  it  broke  out 
with  fresh  vigor  and  caused  more  deaths  than 
ever — about  1,316,000.  In  1908,  the  deaths  felt 
to  149,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  toUl  mor- 
tality since  the  disease  appeared  is  6,200,000. 
See  Vital  Statistics. 

Recent  investigation  in  India  and  in  California 
have  demonstrated  that  fleas  play  an  important 
part  in  conveying  plague  from  rats  to  man. 
The  common  rat  flea  of  India  (Pulea  palUdu$) 
is  especially  implicated  in  that  country.  The 
United  SUtes  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos* 

iiital  Service  has,  since  1B07,  collected  and 
dentifled  fleas  from  different  sea  ports,  in  con- 
nection with  plague  prophylaxis.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  Pulea  pallidtu  has  a  wide 
distribution,  and  is  common  in  the  United 
States. 

PLANETS  AND  PLANETOIDS.   See  Ab- 

IBONOMT. 

TCiANT  BBSEDIHCt.   See  BoTAirr. 

PLANT  DISEASES.   See  Botaitt. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGT.    See  BoTAlfT. 

PLANT  PHTSIOLOaY.    See  Botaot. 

PLATINUM.  Platinum  is  obtained  in  the 
United  States  as  a  by-product  in  placer  gold 
mining.  All  the  metal  produced  is  recovered 
from  placer  mines  in  Oregon  and  California. 
The  production  in  1908  amounted  to  760  flne 
ounces,  valued  at  $14,250.  '  This  was  nearly 
double  the  quantity  obtained  in  1907.  The  im- 
ports of  platinum  from  other  countries,  chiefly 
Russia,  in  1908,  amounted  to  4237  pounds  of 
platinum  ore,  valued  at  $1,095,754,  and  134,119 
pounds  of  manufactured  products,  valued  at  $1,- 
229,873.  The  price  of  ingot  platinum  per  troy 
ounce  in  New  York  markets  varied  In  1908 
from  $18.20  to  $24.50.  The  production  in  1909 
in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  about  the 
same  as  in  1908.  Most  of  this  was  recovered 
from  the  mint  where  certain  quantities  are  re- 
covered every  year  as  a  by-product  in  the  refln- 
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ing  of  gold  and  silver.  The  lai^t  quantity  of 
the  metal  is  produced  in  Kussia,  where  in  1909, 
taking  the  actual  returns  for  eleren  months  and 
estimating  the  ouput  for  December,  the  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal  estimat<»  that  184,- 
240  ounces  of  omde  metal  were  produced,  con- 
taining 83  per  cent,  of  platinum.  This  is  an 
increase  of  16.7  per  cent,  over  the  production  of 
1908.  The  gain  vas  made  chiefly  in  the  latter 
months  of  1909,  the  activity  in  mining  being 
stimulated  by  the  larger  demand  for  the  metal 
and  the  higher  prices  realized  for  it.  The 
concentration  of  the  industry  made  much  prog- 
ress during  the  year,  and  the  Russian  platinum 
industry  is  now  almost  entirely  carried  on  by 
a  syndicate.  The  average  price  for  platiniun 
per  troy  ounce  in  New  York  in  1009  was 
#24.87.  It  ranged  from  $22.43  In  July  to  $29.60 
in  December.  These  prices  are  for  reSned 
platinum.  The  average  price  for  crude  metal  at 
St.  Peterahurg  was  ^0.02  per  troy  ounce.  The 
production  in  Russia  in  1908  is  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at  130,000 
troy  ounces.  A  considerable  amount  of  the 
metal  is  found  in  CoUnnbia,  where  in  1007  38,- 
738  troy  ounces  were  exerted.  The  use  of 
platinum  in  jewelry  has  increased  in  recent 
years.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  material 
for  mounting  diamonds.  It  is  also  used  exten- 
sively in  the  electrical  industries  for  allo^ 

^L>ATaBOTTND  ASSOCIATION,  Na- 
tional.  See  Education  in  the  United  States. 

FLAYOBOTTNDS.  The  third  annual  con- 
gress of  the  Playground  Assodation  of  America 
was  held  at  Pittsburg  In  May.  The  scope  of 
the  activities  of  the  Association  is  shown  by  the 
committee  reports,  which  covered  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Athletics  for  boys,  playground 
equipment,  folk-danoes,  playgrounds  as  social 
cratres,  play  in  institutions,  story-telling  on 
playgrounds,  State  laws,  and  playground 
statistics.  The  meeting  developed  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  campaign  for  the  substitution  of 
significant  exercises  for  the  noisy  and  random 
oeTebrations  of  national  holidays. 

A  Ckiuncil  of  One  Hundred  was  organized  In 
New  York  City  early  in  the  year  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association,  with 
Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  as  president.  Pol- 
lowing  a  report  on  dance  hafls,  some  forty 
children's  welfare  societies  drew  up  a  petition 
and  a  model  license  law  to  be  presented  to  the 
State  Legislature.  This  was  followed  in  March 
by  similar  actitm  by  the  Ethical  Social  League 
of  New  York. 

Under  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1008  au- 
thorizing cities  to  submit  to  popular  vote  the 
question  of  establishing  playgrounds,  thirty- 
eight  out  of  the  forty  cities  and  towns  holding 
such  elections  voted  favorably.  The  total  vote 
was  153,651  for,  and  34,294  against.  The  move- 
ment was  well  supported  by  the  Civic  League 
and  the  Playground  Association.  Many  cities 
at  once  began  the  practical  work  of  instituting 
phygrounds,  the  law  requiring  these  to  be  in 
readiness  by  July,  1010.  Following  careful  In- 
quiry in  the  ful,  Boston  made  provision  for 
open  air  class  rooms  and  more  adequate  open- 
air  play  for  aiuemic  and  physically  defective 
children.   

POE  CENTSNABT.    See  Centenabies. 

POE,  John  Fbentiss.  An  American  lawyer, 
died  October  14,  1909.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton University.    He  was  at  one  time  Attorney- 


General  of  the  State  and  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Poe  Code  and  other  legal  boolts, 
and  was  for  ten  years  the  adviser  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Comndttee.  He  codified 
the  public  general  laws  of  Maryland  in  two 
volumes  in  1006. 

FOIBE,  EUMANUEL;  better  knovra  under  his 
pen-name  of  Caran  d'Ache  (Russian:  "  lead 
pencil ") .  A  French  artist  and  caricarturist, 
died  February  26,  1909.  He  was  born  in 
Russia  in  1858,  and  at  twenty  years  of  age 
went  to  Frajice,  where  he  became  a  citizen. 
His  drawings  for  illustrated  supplements  of 
Figaro  first  attracted  public  attention  to  him, 
and  gave  him  a  fame  which  he  continued 
to  hoM  until  his  death.  His  humorous  draw- 
ings of  animals  were  probably  never  excelled  In 
the  skill  of  the  draughtsmanship.  The  work  of 
Caran  d'Ache  was  widely  copied  in  American, 
English,  and  other  European  periodicals. 

POLAB  BESEABCH.  The  achievements  of 
the  year  were  marked  by  two  events  which  were 
the  most  brilliant  in  polar  annals.  On  April 
6,  1009,  Commander  Robert  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N., 
reached  tiie  North  Pole,  the  goal  that,  for  cen- 
turies, had  baffled  all  efforts  to  attain  it.  On 
January  0,  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Shackleton,  of  Eng- 
land, after  traveling  far  south  over  the  Antarc- 
tic continent,  reached  e  point  within  about  111 
sUtute  miles  of  the  South  Pole  in  88°  23'  S. 
Lat.  and  162°  E.  Long. 

The  whole  of  Peary's  previous  arctic  career 
was  a  preparation  for  this  final,  complete  suc- 
cess. His  vessel,  the  Roosevelt,  his  equipment 
and  his  plans  seem  to  have  reached  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  that  has  yet  been  at- 
tained. He  was  also  favored  by  unusually  ex- 
cellent natural  conditions  for  his  final  attempt 
on  the  Pole.  His  scientific  assistants,  Ross  G. 
Marvin,  of  Cornell,  George  Borup,  of  Yale,  and 
D.  B.  McMillan,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  rendered 
services  of  much  importance;  and  wholly  apart 
from  his  attainment  of  the  Pole,  Peary's  last 
work  in  the  Arctic  added  facts  of  the  greatest 
significance  to  our  knowledge  of  that  region. 

Leaving  Etah,  at  the  southern  gate  of  the 
waterway  to  the  north,  on  August  17,  1008,  the 
Roosevelt  reached  Cape  Sheridan,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Arctic  Sea,  on  September  1.  Here  the 
party  wintered.  Many  loads  of  supplies  for  the 
polar  trip  were  sledged  westward  to  Cape  Co- 
lumbia, the  most  northern  point  of  the  Grant 
Land  coast;  hunting  parties  brought  in  large 
supplies  of  fresh  meat  (musk  ox,  bear  and  deer), 
and  the  scientifle  staff  took  tidal  and  meteor- 
olc^cal  observations  from  Cape  Bryant  on  the 
Greenland  coast  to  Cape  Columbia.  On  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1909,  the  first  of  the  five  detachments 
of  the  North  Pole  sledge  party  left  Cape  Sheri- 
dan for  Cape  Columbia,  the  entire  expedition 
numbering  66  men,  140  dogs  and  23  sledges, 
On  March  1,  th^y  set  out  on  the  sea  ice  for  the 
north.  There  being  very  little  ice  drift  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  course,  the  whole 
route  from  Cape  Columbia  was  practically  due 
north.  Water  leads  were  the  chief  impediment 
on  the  northern  march,  the  total  delays  on  this 
account  being  about  two  weeks.  Pressure 
ridges  were  not  so  formidable  as  Peary  had 
found  them  further  east.  With  organization 
and  personnel  in  the  highest  state  of  efiiciency 
the  pace  was  remarkably  rapid.  The  distance 
from  the  mainland  to  the  Pole  was  475  statute 
miles,  and  it  was  covered  at  the  average  rate  of 
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over  13  miles  a  day,  including  the  long  deten-  party  of  Eflkiiiio§  started  west  with  thrirriedjen 
tions.  This  wae  nearly  double  the  distance  per  on  a  journey  across  GrinneU  Land  to  the  outlet 
day  oovered  by  the  Italian  expedition  (the  Duke  of  Nanaen  Sound  in  the  Arctic  OeeaiL  After 
of  the  .^muzi)  on  its  sledge  march  towards  the  obtaining  a  good  supply  of  fresh  meat  In  Grin- 
Pole,  nell  Land,  Cook  set  out  on  the  sea  toe.  He 

As  the  explorer  advanced,  the  supporting  claimed  that  he  sent  back  hts  last  supporting 

parties,  one  after  another,  were  turned  back  and,  party  after  three  days,  and  then  pushed  on  to 

for  the  final  dash  of  140  miles,  there  were  left  the  north  with  his  two  best  Eskimo  and  26  dogs, 

only  five  men  (Peary,  Matt  Hensen,  his  colored  In  the  reports  of  bis  joum^,  which  he  pub- 

wrvant,  and  three  Eskimos),  40  dogs  and  five  lished  after  his  return  to  civilization,  Cook  gave 

sledges.   This   distance   was   covered   in   five  a  somewhat  detailed,  but  still  rather  Iiar.y,  ac- 

forced  nmrches  of  forty  hours,  and  the  Pole  count  of  his  advance  to  the  Pole  and  back,  his 

was  reached  on  April  6.   Ihirins  the  30  hours  camp  at  Cape  Sparbo  on  Jones  Sound,  during 

spent  in  taking  obMrrations  there  the  mini-  the  winter  of  1008-0,  and  of  Us  return  first  to 

nram  temperature  waa  —40*  F.,  the  maximum,  the  Smith  Sound  region  to  leave  his  Ec&imos, 

—12*  anoTtor  SO  hours,  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  then  to  the  Dtuiish  settlements  in  South 

No  animal  or  other  kind  of  life  was  found  there  Greenland,  where  he  took  ship  for  Denmark, 

and  Peary  describes  the  ice  at  the  Pole  as  Wide  credence  was  ^ven  to  Cook's  narration 

"chalky  white,"  and  practically  level.   The  re-  for  some  months  and,  after  his  return  to  New 

turn   journey   to   land   was   made   by  forced  York,  he  soon  made  a  large  sum  of  money  by 

marches  at  the  phenomenal  rate  of  about  201  bis  writings  and  lectures.   Many,  however,  bad 

miles  a  day.  This  burst  of  speed  was  facilitated  doubted  his  honesty  from  the  first ;  and  faith  in 

by  the  lighter  sledge  loads,  and  the  faet  that  him  was  rudely  soa^n  by  an  affidavit  from  a 

the  party  returnea  along  its  outward  rout^  man  who  had  acoompanied  Cook,  several  years 

deeping  in  the  snow  houses  that  were  then  earlier,  on  his  second  visit  to  Mount  McKuley, 

«reeted.   TbB  one  unfortunate  occurrence  was  to  the  effect  that  Cook's  narrative  of  his  aseent 

the  accidental  death,  by  drowning,  of  Professor  of  that  mountain  was  false,  as  no  ascoit  was 

Harvin.  made.   Then  the  two  Eskimos  who  had  aecom- 

The  most  eigniflosnt  feature  of  the  scientific  panied  Cook  told  the  Peary  party  that  the  white 

work  on  this  journey  over  tbe  sea  ice,  was  the  man  took  them  onlv  a  few  mile*  north  of  Nan- 

■oundings  which  were  secured,  at  intervals,  from  wn  Sound,  and  then  turned  south  to  Jones 

Cape  Columbia  to  tbe  North  Pole.   All  known  Sound,  where  th^  spmt  the  winter.   This  was 

arctto  lands  rise  from  the  continental  shelf,  as  followed  by  the  sworn  statement  of  a  person 

phyirical  geographers  eall  the  jnibraarine  plat-  who  said,  he  had  prepared  for  CoA  a  set  of 


times  extending  ?ar  away  from  them,  from  600  journey  to  the  Pole,  to  send  with  his  other 
to  1000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  data  to  the  Univeraity  of  Copenhagen,  where  his 
has  long  been  regarded  as  probable  that  no  scientific  results  were  to  be  examined.  Cook 
arctic  land  exists  beyond  the  point  where  the  was  to  pay  him  $4000  for  this  work,  but  only 
continental  shelf  ends  and  the  sea  bottom  about  $600  had  been  received.  Meanwhile  Cook 
descends  to  oceanic  depths.  The  first  sounding  disappeared  from  view,  a  little  before  the  Copen- 
on  which  Peary  has  definitely  reported  was  hagen  committee  reported  that  the  material  he 
made  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Cape  Columbia,  had  sent  to  them  contained  no  proof  whatever 
where  bottom  was  reached  at  060  feet,  which  ap-  that  be  had  been  to  the  North  Pole, 
parently  shows  that  the  shelf  is  rather  wide  Peary  submitted  to  a  special  committee  of 
north  of  that  Oape.  PearVs  second  sounding,  the  National  QeoBraphio  Society,  consisting  of 
not  far  from  the  eighty-fifth  parallel,  gave  a  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  Rear  Admiral  C.  M.  Chester, 
depth  of  1950  feet,  and  be  had  then  passed  be-  retired,  and  Mr.  O.  H.  Tittmann,  Superintendent 
yond  the  shelf,  and  the  ice  upon  which  he  stood  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
waa  over  oceanic  depth.  The  third  founding  his  original  journal,  records  of  obserrations,  in- 
was  within  five  miles  of  the  pole,  where  all  the  struments,  etc.  The  committee  reported  l^at 
wire,  1600  fathoms,  was  sent  down  without  this  material  supplied  proof  that  he  had  at- 
touching  bottom.  The  depth  of  the  ocean,  near  tained  the  North  Pole  on  April  6,  1900.  The 
tbe  North  Pole,  therefore,  exceeds  9000  feet,  ^d  medal  of  the  Socieiy  was  awarded  to  him. 
Tbe  northern  apex  of  the  world  is  amid  watera  Captain  Bemier,  in  the  Canadian  service, 
that  descend  to  a  deep  oceanic  basin  such  as  spent  the  winter  of  1908-9  on  Melville  Island, 
tiiose  which  Nansen  discovered  in  the  Asian  in  the  Canadian  arctic  archipelago.  He  found 
Arctic.  This  is  the  first  decisive  proof  of  the  an  abundance  of  grass  and  flowers  there  from 
existence  of  great  oceanic  depths  to  the  north  April  to  July,  and  also  many  musk  ox,  reindeer 
of  the  American  Arctic  lands,  and  the  existence  and  other  animals.  Tbe  records  left  by  Sir 
of  any  considerable  land  mass  still  unknown,  Edward  Parry  were  discovered  and  brought 
in  that  field,  is  very  doubtful.  back. 

A  few  weeks  before  Peary's  return  home,  Dr.  Denmark  eent  an  expedition  under  the  corn- 
Frederick  A.  Cook  arrived  at  Copenhagen,  on  a  mand  of  Captain  Ejnar  Mikkelsen  to  search  for 
I^iah  vessel  frtaa  Greenland.  He  e&imed  to  tbe  body  and  records  of  the  late  Dr.  Myliua 
have  reached  the  North  Pole  on  April  21,  1908.  Ericfasen,  who  completed,  in  1907,  the  mapping 
His  story  was  accepted  as  true  in  Copenhagen  of  the  northeast  coast  of  Greenland.  The  results 
where  he  was  received  with  high  honors.  It  will  not  be  learned  till  the  latter  part  of  1910. 
was  known  that  he  went  to  northwest  Green-  Preparations  were  under  way  In  1009  for  the 
land  in  the  summer  of  1907,  with  Mr.  J.  R.  organization  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition 
Bradley,  ostensibly  on  a  hunting  cruise.  The  under  Mr.  Shackleton,  and  it  arrived  safely  at 
latter  returned  home  leaving  Cook,  with  a  con-  Cape  Royds,  Erebus  Island,  South  Victoria  I^nd, 
siderable  quantity  of  supplies,  in  camp  a  little  where  it  spent  the  winter  of  1906.  The  party 
north  of  Peary's  old  base  station  at  Etab.  made  four  important  land  journeys.  The  first 
About  sunrise  on  February  19,  1008,  Cofdc  with  a  was  tbe  ascent  of  the  Erebus  volcano,  whose 
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Rntnmit,  13,379  feet,  was  reached  on  March  10. 
1908.  The  crater  of  this  magnificent  mountain 
is  900  feet  deep  and  a  half  mile  wide,  and  the 
steam  ascending  from  it  sometimea  rises  to  a 
height  of  more  than  half  a  mile.  During  the 
winter,  the  presence  of  molten  lava  in  the  crater 
was  shown  fJia  deep  red  reflection  on  the 
steam  cloud. 

The  Koond  jonme^,  one  of  the  finest  sledf^ng 
exploits  on  record,  Shaekleton,  Adams,  Mar- 
shall and  Wild,  started  to\ra.rd8  the  South  Pole 
on  October  29,  1908.  Tliey  traveled  almost  due 
south  for  34  days  on  the  Great  Ice  Barrier,  pass- 
ing Scott's  furthest  south  and  with  the  coast 
of  the  Antarctic  Continent  on  their  right  as 
they  advanced.  In  83°  28'  8.  Lat.,  they  found 
the  coast  in  front  of  them.  A  mighty  glacier, 
one  of  the  largest  known,  here  discharged  its 
ice  on  the  Barrier,  and  up  this  Ice  river,  which 
was  named  the  Beardmore  Glacier,  they  forced 
their  way.  At  88*  40*  S.  they  saw  a  brown  bird 
and  this  was  the  last  sign  of  life  on  the  jour- 
ney  louth.  The  glacier  proved  to  be  about  130 
miles  long,  and  its  top  was  reached  at  an  alti- 
tude of  10,477  feet  above  the  sea.    The  ex- 

glorers  were  now  standing  on  the  ice  cap  of 
last  Antarctica,  and  the  plateau  was  still  ris- 
ing gently  before  them.  Some  seams  of  coal, 
from  8  Inches  to  4  feet  thick,  were  found.  The 
wind  sometimes  blew  at  80  to  00  miles  an  hour 
with  temperatures  of  60°  below  freezing,  so 
that  they  had  to  lie  in  their  bags  till  the  storm 
subsided.  Pood  was  failing  and  rations  were  re- 
duced, but  the  men  pushed  forward  till  January 
9,  1909,  when  they  were  within  111  statute 
miles  of  the  South  Pole,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  1 1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  Southward 
stretched  the  seme  dead  white  snow  plain  and 
there  is  practically  no  doubt  that  the  South 
Pole  lies  in  this  ice-covered  land  mass.  They 
returned  to  winter  quarters  on  March  I. 

While  this  journey  was  in  progress,  another 
party  made  a  long  journey  to  the  northwest 
over  the  interior  ice  cap  and  on  January  16 
reached  the  position  of  the  South  Magnetic 
Pole,  which  they  fixed  in  72°  25'  S.  Lat.,  155° 
16'  E.  Long.  Still  another  sledge  party  trav- 
eled a  considerable  distance  inland,  up  the 
Ferrar  Glacier.  On  March  4  the  expedition 
started  for  borne  on  their  steamer  yitnrod. 

The  health  of  the  party  was  remarkably  good. 
The  Manchurlan  ponies  proved  their  great  valne 
as  transport  animals  on  the  southern  journey. 
Living  micr(»copic  animals  were  found  in  the 
fresh  water  lakes  of  the  continent.    It  was 

Eroven  that  most  of  the  Antarctic  icebergs  are 
irgely  or  wholly  snowbergs.  The  glaciers  in 
some  casea  push  out  as  far  as  thirty  miles  from 
the  coast.  The  expedition  practically  solved 
the  problem  of  the  South  Pole,  and  its  leader 
has  received  the  highest  honors  of  many  geo- 
graphical societies  and  has  been  knighted  by 
the  British  government.    At  the  close  of  the 

!^ear,  the  preparations  of  Captain  R.  F.  Scott, 
eader  of  the  earlier  British  expedition  to  this 
region,  were  far  advanced  for  the  renewal  of 
work  in  the  Antarctic  with  the  special  view  of 
reaching  the  South  Pole. 

FOLinCAI.  AND  SOCIAI.  SCIENCE, 
An  BBiCAN  AcADEU  T  OF.  A  leamcd  society 
founded  In  1889  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
political  and  social  science  in  a  broad  sense  of 
the  term.  It  had  in  1909  a  membership  and 
subscription  list  of  about  4600,  of  whom  250 
were  residents  of  foreign  countries.   The  Acad- 
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emy  edits  a  bi-monthly  publication  called  The 
Annate,  of  which  Professor  Emory  R.  Johnson 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  editor- 
in-chief.  During  1909  the  following  volumes  of 
the  Annais  were  issued:  January,  InduMtrial 
Education;  March,  Labor  and  Wages;  May, 
OoHMervation  of  Vatural  Rao%irc«t;  July,  Raoe 
Improvement  «n  the  United  Btatee.  The  follow- 
ing supplementary  volumes  were  also  issued: 
MM-eh,  Child  Workers  of  the  Nation;  July, 
Consumers'  Control  of  Production;  September, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  in  America;  November, 
American  Business  Conditions.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Academy  is  held  in  April,  while 
several  monthly  meetings  are  held  during  the 
year.  The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Acad- 
emy was  held  in  Philadelphia,  April  16-17, 1900. 
The  general  topic  discussed  was  "  Race  Improve- 
ment  in  the  United  States :  The  Development  of 
Physical  Welfare  through  Social  Environment.'* 
A  special  exhibit  was  held  illustrating  the  con- 
gestion in  cities.  This  was  prepared  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Pop- 
ulation in  New  York  and  the  City  Club  in  Phila- 
delphia, The  general  subject  of  the  meeting 
wae  discussed  under  five  special  heads:  The 
first  of  these  was  "The  Relative  Importance  of 
Heredity  and  Environment  in  Raoe  ImproTe- 
ment."  This  was  discussed  by  Carl  Kels^, 
Ph.  D.,  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Significance  of 
the  Problem";  by  Dudley  Allen  Sargent,  on 
"The  Si^ificance  of  .a  Sound  Physique";  by 
Charles  B.  Davenport,  on  "  The  Iniiiience  of 
Heredity  in  Human  Society,"  and  by  Alexander 
Johnson,  on  "Raoe  Improvement  by  Control  of 
Defectives."  The  seoond  topic  of  the  main  sub- 
ject was  "Influenoe  of  City  Environment  on 
National  Life  and  Vigor."  The  following  pa- 
pers were  read:  "Popular  Recreation  and  Pub- 
lic Morality,"  by  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.  D.; 
"Are  There  Evidences  of  Race  Degeneration  In 
the  United  States  t"  by  Woods  Hutchinson, 
M.  D.;  "Relation  of  Federal  Government  to 
Race  Improvement,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Establishment  of  a  Children's  Bureau,"  1^ 
the  Hon.  Herbert  l^raons;  "Inflnoue  of  Ci^ 
Environment  on  the  Negro,"  1^  Booker  T. 
Washington.  The  third  subdivision  was  "The 
Clinical  Study  and  Treatment  of  Normal  and 
Abnormal  Development,"  and  this  was  ilhu- 
trated  by  a  "Psychological  Clinic  with  Pre- 
sentation of  Caaea,"  by  Dr.  Li^tner  Wltmer, 
and  a  general  discussion  foUownl.  The  fourth 
subdivision  was  "  Obstaelea  to  Raoe  Progress  in 
the  United  States,"  and  the  following  papers 
were  eontributed:  "Use  of  Liquor  as  a  Factor 
in  the  Race  Problem  in  the  South,"  I:;  Ka/ 
Stannard  Baker;  "Alcoholism  as  a  Cause  of 
Insanity,"  by  Charles  L.  Dana,  M.  D.;  "The 
Moral  Influence  of  Women  in  American  So- 
ciety," by  Ethelbert  Dudley  Warfield,  LL.  D.; 
"  Quacks  and  Quackery — The  Drug  Habit ;  Lim- 
itations of  Legielation  in  Remedying  Public 
Health  Evils,"  bv  Champe  8.  Andrews;  "The 
Fatal  Invasion  of  Family  Life  1^  Industiy,"  by 
Mrs.  FlOrenoe  Eelley;  *'The  Instability  of  tlie 
Family,"  by  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  Ph.  D.  The 
last  subdivision  was  *'  The  Relation  of  Immi- 
^ation  to  Race  Improvement,"  and  the  follow- 
ing papers  were  contributed:  "Restriction  of 
Immigration,"  by  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus ;  "  Im- 
migrants and  Crime,"  by  Hon.  William  S.  Ben- 
net;  "The  Relation  of  Immigration  to  the  Oott- 
ditton  of  the  Laboring  Classes  .in  the  United 
States,"  by  John  Mitchell,  and  "The  Relation 
of  Immigratioa  to  Baee  Progress  in  tlie  United 
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States,"  by  William   Z.  Ripley,  Ph.    D.   The  of  the  working  claases;  Lewis,  State  Ituuranee: 

officers  in  1909  were:    President,  L.  S.  Bowe;  A  Boeial  and  Industrial  Weed;  Schlou,  Insvr- 

Secretary,  Carl  Kelsey.  ance  againat  Unemployment. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    The  year  1909  Taxation  and  Finance.  BrUish  Tariff  Com- 

was  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  found-  miuion  Report,   ineluding  special   reporto  on 

ing  of   the  American  Economic   Association  foui^  leading  industrieB  M  the  reaiift  of  eer- 

(q.  T.).    This  fut  led  to  an  unusually  elab-  7^"^  work;  Eheberg,  Ftnangvnsaenachaft; 

orete  programme  at  the  annual  meeting  in  New  HoImod,   The  Jawation  of  Vneari^d  Itu^me; 

York  the   last  week   In   Deeember.     Seiaioni  Jordan,  /Ac  Fiite  of  Zciodorum;  Nojea,  Forty 

were  held  in  connection  with  the  American  So-  Year$  of  Amertoan  FMiancea;  Robertson,  Trade 

ciological  Society  (see  Socioloot),  the  Amer-  and  Tariffs;  Bureau  of  Corporations,  roaotton 

lean  Political  Science  Association,  the  Ameri-  of  Corporations;  Part  I.,  New  England;  Fh\iix, 

can  Association   for   Labor   LegisUtion,   the  Introductum  to  Puhho  Ftnance,  new  and  oom- 

American    Statistical    Association,    and    the  pletely  revised  edition.             .  „    ,     ^    ^  * 

American    Historical    Association.     President  For  elaasifled  litta  of  the  perafflcal  output  of 

Taft,  Governor  Hu^es,  and  Mayor  McClellan  «ie  year  see  The  Eoonomto  Bulletin  or  The 

spoke  at  one  of  the  opening  meetings;  mem-  ^^2~fZt.     J^'       .     ^             ^  .  , 

h£rs  were  given  unusual  opportunities  to  oV  ,.^^0-    The  most  notable  event  in  the  polo 

serve  the  workings  of  numerous  flnancial  and  history  of  1909  was  the  wmmng  of  the  Amer- 

eommercial  Institutione,  including  the  Stock  wan  Polo  Cup  from  the  Hurhngham  Club  of 

Exchange;  luncheons  and  receptions  of  consid-  England  by  the  Meadow  Brook  team  of  Long 

erabledistinction  were  given;  and  an  excursion  laland.    This  international  trophy  was  carried 

to  West  Point  eloeed  t£e  events  of  the  official  to  England  in  1886.    The  Amerioin  players 

programme.  brought  it  back  were  J.  M.  Waterbury, 

There  follows  a  bibliography  of  many  of  the  Jr.,  ^^^rmw  WatMbury,  Harry  Payne  Whit- 
more  important  books  issued  during  the  year.  »»ey  and  Devereux  Jfilburn.    A  series  of  three 

Obnesal     Works.      nandy}6rterb»eh    der  ga™<»  was  arranged,  but  the  Americans  won 

Staatswissenschaften,  edited  by  J.  Conrad,  L.  two  straight,  which  made  it  unnecessary  to 

Elater,  W.  Lexis,  and  Edg.  Loenig,  volume  one,  P'ay  tn«  third.   The  first  match  was  won  by  a 

completely  revised;  Philippovich,  Orundrias  der  score  of  9  to  5  and  the  second  by  8  to  2. 

poliiischen  Oekonomie,  II.  Bd.,  Volksioirtachafts-  The  senior  club  championship  in  the  United 

potitik;  Gide,  Course  d^^conomie  politique,  new  States  was  won  by  the  New  Haven  Country 

edition;   Pareto,  Manuel  d'iSconomie  politique.  Club,  which  defeated  the  Bryn  Mawr  Polo  Club 

translated  from  the  Italian  by  Alfred  Bonnet;  by  7*  goals  to  3.   The  Meadow  Brook  Club  won 

Gide  and  Rist,  HM*oire  des  doctrines  icono-  the  junior  championship,  defeating  the  Dedham 

miquea  depuis  lee  Pkvsioorates  jusquA  «o«  ;ottr»;  Polo  Club  by  16  to  4}.    In  the  cup  contests 

Hobson,  The  Industrial  System;  Wagner,  The-  De™"  defeated  Biyn  Mawr  16i  to  8*  and  6i 

oretiaehe  Booialokonomik  oder  ollgemeine  und  to  44,  and  Rumson,  12  to  7i;  and  was  defeated 

iheoretisehe    VoUcstcirtschaftslehre;    Documen-  °7  Bryn  Mawr  8J  to  7i.    Great  ^eck  2d  de- 

tary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Seated  Meadow  Brook  2d  by  7  to  6|;  Rumson, 

edited  by  Professor  John  R.   Commons  and  ^7  ^  to  4;  Rumson  Freebooters,  by^Sj  ^  5. 

others,  in  ten  volumes;  Unwin,  The  Guilds  and  Bryn  Mawr,  ^  131  to  10;  Point  Judith,  by 

Companies  of  London.  "1^  Dedham  B.,      8  to  7. 

Monet  and  Bankino.   Victor  Morawetz,  The  POPE,  Aibew  Adoustus.     An  Am«iaui 

Banking  and  Currency  Problem  in  the  United  manufacturer  and  capitalist,  died  August  10, 

States  (see  Centbal  Bank);  AndrCadfes,  Bis-  190»-    He  was  bom  in  Brookhne,  Mass.,  in 

tory  of  the  Bank  of  England,  1640-1908;  Kem-  18*3,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 

merer,  Money  and  Credit  Instruments  in  their  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted 

Relation  to  General  Prices;  Davies,  The  Money  m  the  Thirty-fifth  Massachusetts  Infantry.  He 

and  the  Stock  Share  Market.  rose  rapidly  from  the  ranks  and  was  brevetted 

Tradb  and  Tbanspobtation.   a.  B.  Hepburn,  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallant  conduct.    At  the 

Artificial  Waterways  und  Commercial  Develop-  close  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  the  making  of 

ment;  Cleveland  and  Powell,  Baitroad  Promo-  ihoe  manufacturers'  supplies.    In  1876,  with 

(ton  and  Capitalization  in  the  United  States;  tbe  importation  of  the  first  biCTcIes,  Colonel 

Horrocks,  Railway  Rates:  The  Method  of  Cal-  Pope  saw  a  great  opportunity.   He  founded  the 

eulating  Equitable  Rates  and  Charges  for  Mer-  Pope   Manufacturing   Company,   and  made  a 

ohan.  re  Carried  on  Railways;  Ketchum,  Freight  large  fortune  as  a  maker  of  bicycles.  When 

Economics,  How  Traffic  Eatperts  Save  Money;  these  wheels  lost  their  popularity  he  began  the 

MoPheraon,  Railroad  Freight  Rates  in  Relation  manufacture  of  automobiles.  Financial  troubles 

to  the  Industry  and  Commerce  of  the  United  »n  1907  forced  the  Pope  Motor  Company  into 

States;   Mathews,  Remaking  the  Mississippi;  the  hands  of  a  receiver.    To  the  efl'orts  of 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Cokinel  Pope  is  Iwgely  due  the  general  im- 

Commission;  Brooks,  Odd  Prices  and  Bargains  provement   of   Toads   throughout   the  United 

in  Retail  Trade;  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  States,  since  the  advent  of  the  bicycle. 

Report  on  Transportation  by  Water  in  the  POBTZiAND,    DUB.   See   ExSCXQB&L  Rs- 

United  States;  Fagan,  Labor  and  the  RaUroads.  rouf. 

Labob.    Beveridge,  Unemployment,  a  Problem  POBTO  BZCO.    A  territorial  possession  of 

of  Industry;  Bryan,  The  Development  of  the  the  United  States,  ceded  by  Spain  as  a  result 

English  Laic  of  Conspiracy;  Chapin,  The  Stand-  of  the  Spanish- American  War  in  the  treaty  of 

ard  of  Living  among  Workingmen's  Families  in  December  11,  1898.    It  is  the  easternmost  of 

New  York  City:  Shadwell,  Industrial  Efficiency,  the  four  Great  Antilles.    The  population,  ac- 

a  Gomparatii?e  Study  of  Industrial  Life  in  Eng-  cording  to  a  census  made  in  1900,  is  9.52,243,- 

land,  Germany  and  America;  Working  Classes,  of  whom  589,426  were  white  and  363,817  were 

France,  being  the  report  of  an  inquiry  by  the  colored.    The  proportion  of  whites  is  greater 

London  Board  of  Inule  on  the  cost  of  uving  than  in  any  other  of  the  West  Indies,  except 
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Cuba,  constituting  61.8  per  cent.  ProviBion  was 
made  in  the  Sixty-tirst  Congress  (see  UNim» 
States,  paragraph  on  Congress)  for  a  census  of 
the  population  to  be  taken  in  1910. 

AoBiCDLTUBB.  The  fiscal  year  1009  vaa  a 
poor  one  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  in  the 
Island,  and  as  a  result  there  was  a  falling  off 
In  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports  of  almost 
eve^  product.  The  outlook  for  1910,  however, 
is  much  brighter.  The  total  value  of  the  sugar 
exported  in  1909  was  $18,432,446  and  the  quan- 
tity was  244,257  tons.  The  acreage  under  cul- 
tivation waa  185,927.  Although  the  exports  of 
flugar  were  the  larvest  in  the  history  of  the 
island  and  exceeded  those  of  1908  ^  10,000 
tons,  and  the  acreage  increased,  the  amount  of 
money  received  from  the  crop  was  less  than  in 
1906.  The  effects  of  the  drought  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  were  still  evident  in  some 
districts,  but  the  rain  was  so  plentiful  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  that  the  outlook  for 
1910  is  much  more  encouraging,  and  indications 
point  to  a  still  greater  output  for  the  entire 
island  than  in  the  piat  year.  Tobacco  showed 
a  subtly  decreased  acreage  planted  than  in 
1908.  The  total  value  of  exports  of  tobacco  in 
all  forms  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  was  $5,634,130. 
Of  this  amount  $4,383,803  waa  for  cigars,  of 
which  142,088,000  were  exported.  This  is  an 
increase  of  nearly  $1,000,000  in  value  and  about 
35,000,000  in  quantity  over  the  export  of  1908. 
Of  leaf  and  stem  tobacco  there  were  exported 
4,639,320  pounds,  valued  at  $1,250,237,  which 
was  a  great  decrease  in  quantity  and  a  sli^t 
decrease  In  value  from  the  export  of  1908.  The 
total  acreage  planted  In  tobacco  was  27,596. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  crop  of  1909  was 
made  up  into  cigars  on  the  island  and  the 
number  of  cigars  manufactured  in  the  island  in 
1909  was  the  greatest  on  record,  exceeding  the 
output  of  1908  by  over  35,000,000,  whereas  only 
about  one-half  the  amount  of  leaf  tobacco  was 
exported.  This  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  island,  as  the  manufacture  of  the  leaf  into 
cigars  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. In  addition  to  the  cigars  exported,  there 
were  also  manufactured  for  home  con&Tiniption 
84,033,266,  making  the  total  number  of  cigars 
manufactured  on  the  island  227,021,366.  In 
addition  to  the  cigars  there  were  manufactured 
365,625,563  cigarettes,  practically  all  of  which 
vera  consumed  on  the  island. 


crease  in  1909  as  compared  with  1908.  The 
total  value  of  the  export  of  1909  was  $485,896, 
as  compared  with  $675,255  in  1908.  The  ex- 
ports of  cocoanuts  were  slightly  less  than  in 

1908  and  were  valued  at  $204,498.  In  the  ex- 
port of  pineapples  there  was  a  great  increase  in 

1909  over  1908,  the  respective  figures  being 
442,780  and  172,779.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  canned  pineapples  was  also  exported.  Al- 
though more  orange  groves  in  the  island  come 
into  bearing  each  year  than  the  year  before, 
owing  to  agricultural  conditions  the  value  of 
the  crop  in  1909  was  $229,000  less  than  that 
of  the  cro^  of  1908.  The  acreage  planted  in 
pineapples  is  increasing  enormous^.  Transpor- 
tation facilities  for  fruit  are  still  inadequate, 
but  the  steamship  companies  are  endeavoring 
to  assist  the  growers  in  every  way  possible. 
Great  ignorance  still  exists  on  the  part  of 
many  shippers  as  to  the  best  manner  of  pick- 
ing and  packing  their  fruit. 

The  exports  of  other  agricultural  products  in 
1909  remained  about  stationary,  except  that 
cotton  fell  off  from  223,053  to  199,662  pounds, 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  value. 
Sisal  plants  have  been  planted  upon  a  tract  of 
government  land  near  Yauco  and  are  being 
cared  for  under  the  supervision  Of  the  United 
States  Experiment  Station. 

CoHMEBCE.  The  total  trade  of  the  island 
continued  to  increase  during  the  fiscal  year 
1909  and  approximated  in  that  year  $57,000,- 
000,  while  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the 
island  was  $3,846,890.  The  trade  with  the 
United  Stetes  is  steadily  Increasing,  while  that 
with  foreign  countries  is  decreasing.  The  ex- 
ports to  foreign  countries  in  the  fiscal  year 
were  $1,000,000  less  than  in  1908  and  the  im- 
ports more  than  $1,000,000  less  than  in  1908, 
whereas  there  was  sold  to  the  United  States 
about  $500,000  worth  of  goods  and  tlie  piirchaijes 
in  the  island  from  the  United  Statos  amounted 
to  $23,500,000.  Porto  Rico  now  ranks  as  the 
thirteenth  customer  of  the  United  States  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  its  purchases  being 
only  a  small  amount  less  than  those  of  the 
entire  United  Chinese  Empire.  The  table  be- 
low shows  the  value  of  the  imports  from  and 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  together  with  the  total  imports  and 
exports,  and  the  total  trade  for  the  years  1907, 
1908  and  1909. 
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The  coffee  crop  in  1909  showed  a  decrease 
of  nearly  7,000,000  pounds  and  the  acreage  is 
steadily  decreasing  year  by  year,  as  plantations 
are  abandoned.  The  total  amount  exported  in 
1909  was  88,489,236  pounds,  valued  at  $3,715,- 
744,  as  compared  with  35,256,489  pounds,  valued 
at  $4,304,609  in  1908.  The  total  acreage 
planted  in  coffee  in  1909  was  155,778,  as  com- 
pared with  169,873  in  1908.  The  indications 
for  1010  are  promising,  as  the  coffee  trees  have 
flowered  well  over  the  entire  island.  The  ex- 
port of  citrus  fruits  showed  a  considerable  de- 


TRA.NSPOBTATION.  No  new  railroad  lines  were 
built  during  the  fiscal  year  1009,  but  the  com- 
panies operating  on  the  islands  extended  their 
lines  about  22  kilometres.  The  Ponce-Guayama 
Boad  was  under  construction  during  the  year 
and  through  traffic  between  Ponce  and  Guayama 
in  conjunction  with  the  road  of  the  Compagnie 
de  Sucreries  was  to  be  opened  by  January  1, 
1910.  A  franchise  was  granted  to  the  San  Juan 
Light  and  Transit  Company  to  double-track  its 
line  between  San  Juan  and  Martin  Pefla.  The 
road  between  Niiguabo  and  Fajardo  will  be  corn- 
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£1eted  during  1010.  The  dredginfi;  of  the  har-  and  the  total  insular  revenue  expenditares  to 
)r  of  San  Juan  by  the  United  States  govern-  $4,009,184.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  idand. 
ment  progressed  rapidly  during  the  year.  The  in  1908  as  fll7^87>B73,  an  increase  of  19,- 
inner  harbor  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of  180,079  over  that  of  the  fiscal  year  1908.  The 
SO  feet,  and  the  dredging  plant  if  at  work  on  valuation  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  tax 
the  outer  channel.   Road  and  bridge  construe-  for  the  fiscal  year  1910  will  be  levied  on  the 

by  the  insular  govemment  was  virtually  valuation  of  $122,714,884. 
suspended  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  practically  Health  and  SAimi.Tiow.  The  general  saiu- 
•ill  the  proceeds  of  the  road  loan  were  expended  tary  eondition  of  the  island  continued  to  im- 
and  no  appropriations  were  made  at  the  session  prove  in  1909,  as  it  has  throughout  tl>e  Amer- 
of  the  legislature  for  that  purpose.  See  History  ican  administration.  The  eoiutruction  of  aque- 
below.  ducts  for  the  supply  of  pure  water  has  largely 

Educatioi*.  The  number  of  pupils  actually  contributed  to  tlie  general  improTemetiL 
enrolled  in  all  the  schools  of  the  island,  includ-  Deaths  from  transmissible  diseases  have  de- 
ing  special  schools,  in  1908-9,  was  105,126.  Of  creased  in  total.  The  largest  mortality  is  caused 
these  the  white  pupils  numbered  78,506,  and  the  by  tubweuloaiB,  from  which  there  were  2243 
colored  26,619.  Of  the  white  pupils  46,298  wen  deaths  in  1909,  an  increase  of  336  over  1908. 
males,  and  38,208  were  females ;  of  the  colored.  The  death  rate  fell  during  the  jeer  to  20.90  pa 
16,060  were  males,  and  11,550  were  females,  thousand,  while  the  number  of  births  had  risen 
The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  to  38,106,  which  leaves  an  excess  of  16.056  over 
common  schools  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  deaths  and  is  the  increase  in  the  population  ol 
1571.  Of  these  1383  were  white  and  188  were  the  island.  The  legislative  assembly  at  its  ex- 
colored.  Of  the  white  teachers  604  were  males  traordinaiy  session  in  1908  passed  a  law  pro- 
and  680  females.  Of  the  colored  teachers  91  viding  for  an  organization  called  the  Anamii 
were  males  and  97  females.    There  were  em-  Dispensary  Service.    This  succeeded  the  com- 

Sloyed  in  the  special  schools  at  the  end  of  the  mission  which  had  heretofore  carried  on  the 
seal  year  37  teachers,  making  a  total  of  all  work.  During  the  last  nine  months  of  the  fiscal 
the  teachers  employed  In  schools   1608.   The  year  1909,  69  dispensaries  for  the  treatment  d 
monthly  salary  of  teachers  was  as  follows:  antemia  were  in  operation  and  9159  patients 
Preparatory  teachers,  $20;  rural,  $36;  graded,  were  registered  during  the  fiscal  year  1908  and 
$60;   English  graded  teachers,  $66;  principal  were  under  treatment  daring  the  fiscal  yesr 
teachers,  teachers  of  English  and  special  work   1909,  making  a  total  of  63,884  treated  by  the 
teachers,  $75.    The  total  expenditures  for  school  dispensaries  during  the  period  mentioned  above, 
purposes  in  1908-9  were  $848,817  by  the  insular  Of  this  total  number  18,549  were  cured  ard 
government,  and  $437,485  by  the  "local  govern-  8087  were  considered  to  be  practically  cnrwi, 
ment,  making  a  total  expenditure  for  education  only  54  having  died.    During  the  fiscal  rotr 
for  tlie  fifcc^  year  of  $1,286,302.   During  the  1910  the  Ansmia  Dispensary  Service  will  be  a 
year  difficult  problems  arose,  due  in  part  to  the  part  of  the  Dispensary  Service  of  Tropical  and 
failure  of  the  legislative  assembly  to  provide  Transmissible  Disease,  created  by  a  Ic^gialative 
revenues  for  the  support  of  the  govemment  dur-  act,  approved  March  16,  1909.' 
Ing  the  fiscal  year  1910.    (See  History  below.)      Charitim  and  Cobbections.   The  Bureau  c>) 
Dimng  the  vear  a  number  of  school  playgrounds  Charities  bas  under  its  control  the  boya*  and 
were  established  in  the  island.    A  school  sav-  girls'  charity  schools  in  Santuree,  the  Insanr 
Ings  bank  was  established  in  1908,  and  was  Asylum,  the  Blind  Asylum  at  Ponce,  and  th^ 
successfully  carried  on  during  1909.    Total  de-  Leper  Colony  on  Cabras  Island.     Many  iin- 
posits  to  the  credit  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  provements  were  made  in  the  buildings  occupied 
of  $6763  were  made  during  the  year.   During  by  these  institutions  duriiw  the  year.   The  gen- 
the  year  an  effort  was  made  in  the  development  eral  condition  of  the  jail  buildings  is  not  gfxvj. 
of  libraries  already  in  operation  in  the  schools  but  a  new  penitentiary  is  projected  and  wb«a 
and  the  establishment  of  additional  libraries,  it  is  finished  there  will  be  a  relief  from  the  con- 
There  were  at  the  opening  of  the  year  school  ditions  as  fJiey  now  exist, 
libraries  in  ten  towns.    At  the  close  of  the      PouTiCB  and  GovisNiCEin.    The  general 
year  there  were  67  rural  libraries  containing  litical   condition  during  the  fiscal  year    11'  - 
2801   volumes   in  operation.    There  are   alto-  was    unsatisfactory.     The    election  campaiir 
gether  in  the  island  one  hundred  libraries  with  during   the   Mimmer   and   fall    of    1008  -vn- 
a  total  of  37,715  volumeH,  to  which  the  public  without  any  disagreeable  incidents,  but  gr---" 
bas  access,  and  of  these  81  are  in  either  graded  stress  was  laid  upon  (Ejections  to  the  prr^ 
or  rural  schools.   Increased  activity  was  shown  ent  system  of  government,  and  some  of  t: 
during  the  year   in   the  erection  of  school  more  hotheaded  orators  even  advocated  pc: 
buildmgs.  tioning  for  independence.   At  the  extra  sess--' 

Finance.    The  receipts  of  the  insular  govern-  of  the  l^slature   in  September,   1908,  then 
ment  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  j-ear  1009  were  no  serious  diffculties  encountered  in  p»=* 
was  $2.'),000  less  than  in  1908,  although  the  re-  ing  the  principal  bills  providing  for    ati  *-\ 
ceipts  from  local  sources  somewhat  increased,  gation  project  and  the  settlement  of  the  clki 
There  was,  however,  a  decrease  of  over  $175,000  cases  (see  below),  but  there  appeared  to  l>t' 
in  customs  which  caused  a  reduction  in  total  underlying  spirit  of  unrest.   At  the  nomixia. 
receipts.    The    expenditures   exceeded   the    re-  convention  held  in  the  same  month  many^   of  i 
ceipts  by  $546,223,  reducing  the  total  surplus  more  conservative  members  of  the  House 
from  $1,527,884  to  $I,222,<I04.   This  excess  of  Delegates  failed  of  renomination      the  XJn 
the  expenditures  was  due  to  the  deliberate  in-  ist  Party,  which  is  the  dominating  ^rty  xr 
tcntion  of  the  legislature  tn  reduce  the  amount  up  of  the  more  radical  element  and  opposoc 
of  the  surplus,  which  was  mnsidered  too  great,  the  government,  and   several  Extremists  -\ 
and  it  accordingly  made  large  appropriations  nominated  in  their  places.    The  result  of 
for  permanent  public  inipfftveinenf ».    The  total   eleetions  was  a  complete  sweep  of  all  the  n« 
insular  revenue  receipts  amounted  to  $3,648,960,  districts  of  the  Island  for  the  Unionist;  X>n 
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■nd  for  a  seeond  time  the  House  of  Delegates  the  island,  but  wae  bitterly  resented  the 

waN  ooDipoeed  of  Unionists.  At  the  assembling  of  Radicals.   The  interpretation  given  to  the  meas- 

tiie  LcgislatiTe  Assembly  in  January  the  House  ure  b^  the  AttorneyGeneral  was  attacked  and 

of  Delegates  and  the  central  oommittee^of  the  an  injunction  was  asked  for  by  the  Unionists. 

Unionist  Parly  paaaed  a  resolution  to  the  ef-  On  September  18,  Judge  Rodey  of  the  District 

feet  that  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  Court  rendered  an  opinion  holding  that  the  At- 

the  United  States  to  the  opposition  to  the  Or-  tomey-Oeneral  had  properly  interpreted  the  Act 

ganic  Act^  the  House  of  Delegates  should  re-  and  refused  to  grant  an  injunction.  Under 

fuse  to  pass  any  legjslaticai  vbatsoerer.    This  tiiis  ruling  the  Qovemor  waa  aathorized  to  ut* 

resolution  vas  defeated  but  obtained  0  Totes  prove  payments  up  to  a  total  amount  of 

of  the  35  members  present,    A  similar  resoln-  173,295.    See  Unitkd  Statki,  paragraph  on 

tion  was  defeated  in  February,  but  this  time  it  Congress. 

obtained    14    votes.   The    ic^slative    session  On  September  7,  Regis  H.  Post  resigned  his 

went  on  quietly  until  the  last  day.    The  ses-  office  for  personal  reasons  and  Colonel  Oeorge 

sions  of  the  Assembly  are  fixed  by  the  Organic  R.  Cotton  of  Illinois,  formerly  Collector  of  Cua* 

Act  at  60  days,  and  heretofore  it  has  been  the  toms  at  Manila,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him^ 

custom  to  leave  most  of  the  important  legisla-  He  waa  Inaugurated  on  November  6. 

tion  until  the  laat  and  then  sit  In  continuous  The  matters  in  dispute  between  the  United 

sesflion  for  three  or  four  days  until  all  the  work  States  government  and  the  Catholic  COinrch  in 

is  fliUshed.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  how-  regard  to  the  ownership  of  certain  lands  on  the 

ever,  the  Governor  received  information  that  the  island  was  settled  by  a  compromise  on  August 

House  was  to  adjourn  without  having  taken  12,  190B.    The  amount  involved  was  approxl- 

action  on  tlie  important  appropriation  bills,  mately  9650,000,  of  which  $283,000  was  m  dis- 

The  Qovemor  did  not  oppose  this  but  permitted  pute  with  the  United  States  and  $365,000  with 

the  legislature  to  adjourn  at  midnight  of  the  the  insular  government.    It  was  agreed  that 

last  day.  He  then  called  an  extra  session  on  the  the  United  States  should  pay  9120,000  and  the 

following  mornii^  and  in  a  message  authorized  Insular  government  9180,000  to  the  Catholio 

the  consideration  of  the  important  bills.    The  Church  and  that  the  insular  government  should 

extra  session,  however,  refused  to  pass  these  turn  over  to  the  church  some  60  acres  of  graz- 

bills  and  adjourned  without  having  tiUcen  ao-  ing  land  at  Santuree,  and  the  Oensos  which  bad 

tion.   The  policy  which  the  House  was  prepared  been  awarded  to  them  by  the  Supreme  Court 

to  adopt  was  to  refuse  to  provide  for  the  sup-  of  Porto  Rico.  The  terms  of  the  eettlement  were 

port  of  the  government  in  order  to  force  the  at-  submitted  to  the  legislature  and  were  nnani- 

tention  of  Congress  to  the  situation  and  to  send  mously  approved. 

a  delegation  to  attend  the  extra  session  of  Con*  OstlOBast    Governor,  George  R.  Colton;  Sec- 

gress  in  Washington  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  retary  of  Porto  Rico,   George   Cabot  Ward; 

amendments  to  the  Organio  Act  in  conformity  Attorney-General,  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  2d;  Treaa* 

with  their  ideas.   Such  a  oonunission  was  sent  urer.  W.  J.  Gnuner;  Auditor,  A.  P.  8awy«ri 

after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature.    The  Commiuloner  of  Education^   B.   O.  Dexter  j 

Presid^t  of  the  Council  and  the  Attorney-Gen*  Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  K  H.  Orahame; 

era!  of  the  island  also  proceeded  immediately  Resident-Commissioner    of   tiie    Territory  at 

to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  present*  Washington,  Tulio  Larrinaga. 

ing  the  govemmmt's  side  of  the  controversy.  Judiciabt:    Chief  Justice,  Jos^  C.  Heman- 

This  commission  was  authorized  to  ask  from  dez;  Justices,  Emilio  del  Toro,  Joa£  Figueroa, 

Congress  a  provision  similar  to  that  in  the  James  H.  McLeary  and  Adolph  G.  Wolf;  United 

Organio  Acts  of  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii,  re-  States  District  Judge,  B.  F,  Rodey;  United 

enacting  the  budf^t  of  the  previous  year,  when  States   District   Attorney,   Josf   B.  P.  Bav* 

the  legislature  fails  to  pass  a  new  one.   A  full  age. 

diacussion  of  the  message  of  President  Taft  In  POBTUGAL  A  constitutional  monarchy  of 
relation  to  the  conditions  In  Porto  Rieo  will  be  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Including  the  Asores 
found  in  the  section  Cmgren,  in  the  article  and  the  Madeira  Iilaada,  which  are  legarded 
UmiTO  Statkb.  On  June  9,  the  bill  asked  for  aa  integral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  »ea  Is 
was  pawed  by  Congress  and  on  July  15  was  38,882  square  miles,  and  the  population,  accord- 
signed  by  the  President  The  programme  of  ing  to  the  census  of  1900,  was  5,423,132.  Cap- 
the  Unionist  Party,  which  is  in  political  con-  ital,  Lisbon.  Non-continenUl  area  and  popula- 
trol  of  the  island,  included  a  demand  for  radical  tion  (1900):  Azores,  922  square  miles  and 
changes  in  the  choice  of  the  Executive  Council,  256,291  inhabitants;  Madeira  Islands,  314 
whereby  this  body  shall  be  elected  by  Porto  square  miles  and  150,574  inhabitants.  The  for- 
Ricans  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  Presi-  ^iga  population  in  1900  was  41,728.  In  that 
dent.  In  addition,  the  House  of  Delegates  passed  year  Lisbon  had  356,009  inhablUnts;  Oporto, 
and  requested  the  Executive  Council  to  approve  I87,985j  Braga,  24,202;  Setubal,  22,074j  Fun- 
several  acts  which  were  obnoxious  to  Governor  chal  (Madeira),  20,844;  Coimbra,  18,144;  Pbnta 
Post  and  other  members  of  the  Executive  Coun-  Delgada  (Azores),  17,620.  The  movement  of 
cil.  One  of  these  bills,  which  provided  that  the  population  (including  the  Azores  and  Ma- 
local  magistrates  should  be  appointed,  was  en-  deira)  for  1908  was  as  follows:  Marriattes. 
acted  for  political  purposes  and  intended  to  pro-  37,600;  births,  179,746;  deaths,  112,756.  The 
vide  offices  for  more  than  100  natives.  Other  emigrant*  (mostly  to  Brazil  and  the  United 
acta  to  which  the  Governor  was  opposed  were  States)  numbered  (1907)  41  950 
those  creating  an  agricultural  b^,  those  in-  Education.  Primary  education  Is  free  and 
stituting  a  system  of  manual  training,  and  nominally  compulsory;  but  of  the  population 
those  w^bich  allow  the  largest  property  Eoldm  over  six  years  of  age  more  than  70  jSr  cent, 
to  appoint  the  tax  asMMora  in  the  varlons  dia-  are  illiterate.  There  were  in  1906  sb^ething 
tricts  of  the  island.  over    6700    public    and    private  elemental? 

Tha  bill  passed  by  CSongress  was  favorably  schools ;  33  public  (besides  many  private)  seo* 

reeeived  1^  tiie  more  cowumUn  element  tm  ondary  aebools,  with  6978  pupUs;  2&  normal 
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•ebcwls,  with  1168  students.    There  are  also  respectively.     The  estimated  revenue  and  ex* 

many   special   schools    (commercial,   technical*  penditure  for  1909-10  were  69,262^36  and  74,- 

induatrial,  medical,  etc,  etc.),  but  the  attend-  605,880  milreis,  respectively,  against  70,530,135 

ance  is  small.    The  University  of  Coimbra  had  and  72,702,738  in  1908-9.    The  sources  of  reve- 

(1905)  672  law,  167  philosophy,  138  medical,  nue  for   1000-10  were  estimated  as  follows: 

122  mathematics,  and  53  theological  students.  Indirect  taxee,  29,147,404  milreis;  direct  taxes. 

The  expenditure  on  public  instniction  for  that  13,624,601;  TeceiptB  d'ordre,  12,712,460;  r^s* 

year  (1906)  was  1,427,157  milreis,  exdualve  of  tration  fees  and  stamps,  6,697,700;  natiiHial 

226,898  milreis  to  be  expended  throurii  th«  property  and   sundries,   4,494,685;  additional 

Ministries  of  War  and  Marine.   Roman  C^hol-  taxes,  960,460;  extraordinary^  1,626,138.  Ave- 

iciam  is  the  state  religion,  but  all  other  forms  sues  of  expenditure:    Public  debt,  31,057,096; 

of  worship  are  tolerated.  public  works,  commerce,  and  industry,  10,214,- 

IlfDuSTBlEB.    Of  the  total  (continental)  area,  666;  war,  7,969,236;  interior,  6,596,662;  marine 

26.2  per  cent,  is  under  cereals,  pulse,  pasture,  and  colonies,  5,100,438;  finance,  4,500,234;  civil 

etc.;   3.6  per  cent,  under  vineyards;  3.0  per  list,  Cortes,  etc.,  2,805,540;  justice,  etc,  1,414,- 

cent.  under  fruit  trees;   17.3  per  cent,  under  982;    deposit  oflSce,   787,621;    foreign  affairs, 

forest;  43.1  per  cent,  is  waste  land.    The  prin-  437,261;  loss  on  exchange,  200,000;  extraordi- 

npal  crops  are  com,  rye,  wheat,  olives,  figs,  naiy,  4,347,164.   The  outstanding  debt,  Deocm- 

fruitfl,  and  vegetables.    The  vine  is  eultivaUd  ber  31,  1908,  was  as  follows:    Total  external, 

on  large  and  increasing  areas.    The  population  108,722,490  milreis;  total  internal,  541,656,122; 

engaged  In  agriculture  was  given  in  10(N)  as  floating  debt,  81,644,918.     Ko  gold  has  been 

3,367,190.    In  1907  the  num^r  of  persons  ac-  coined  since  1891 ;  no  silver  since  1904.  The 

tually  engaged  in  mining  was  4121.    The  min-  Bank  of  Portugal  stood,  December  31,  1908,  as 

eral  wealth  of  the  country  remains  largely  un-  follows:    Metallic  stock,  9,901,500  milreis;  note 

available  for  lack  of  fuel  and  cheap  transport,  circulation,    70,162,029;     deposits,  235,312; 

The  value  of  the  output  of  the  various  mines  commercial  account  18,043,166;  advances,  1,- 

in  milreis  (1  milreiB=3$I,08)  at  the  mines  In  699,871;  balance  ofj^ittft  Treasury,  26,690,311; 

1907  was  1,658,606.  capital,  13,500,000.    The  Monte  Pio  Oeral  and 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  in  1007  was  4,724,-  the  Portuguese  (State)  Savings  Bank  had  on 

243    milreis    (sardines,    2,073,700;    tunnySsh,  the  above  date  deposits  amounting  to  22,737,000 

368,920),  besides  28,682  from  the  whale  fisheries  milreis;  the  banks  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto  have 

in  the  Azores  and  the  cod  fineries.    The  per-  monthly  average  deposits  of  20,451,000. 

sons  engaged  in  this  industry  numbered  35,129,  Abut.    Service  is  obligatory,  but  exemption 

with  10.040  vessels  of  20,157  tons.  may  be   secured   by   purchase  or   by  certain 

CouMEBCE.  The  imports  in  1907  amounted  classes.  The  army  is  recruited  from  three 
to  dl,453,l(K)  milreis,  against  60,301,301  in  grand  conscription  districts,  a  quota  of  about 
1006;  the  chief  articles  being  as  follows:  Raw  17.000  men  being  forthcoming  annually.  There 
materials,  27.007,700 1  food-stuffs,  12,682,600;  are  6  military  territorial  divisions,  in  which  the 
textiles,  7,113,700;  machinery,  etc.,  6,683,100;  army  is  distributed  and  the  effective  total  on 
live  animals,  2,391,600.  Of  the  total  imports,  a  peace  footing  in  1009  was  fixed  at  30,000 
the  value  of  18,666,800  milreis  came  from  Great  men.  The  infantry  numbered  20,000,  the  cav- 
Britain;  10,974,400  from  Germany;  6,710,100  airy  3000,  the  dragoons  1800,  chasseurs  1200. 
from  France;  6,063,700  from  the  United  States;  field  artillery  3400,  horse  artillery  600.  The 
4,115,000  from  Spain,  and  1,987,800  from  the  total  number  of  guns  was  448  and  the  re- 
Portuguese  colonies.  The  exports  amounted  to  armament  with  Schneider  field  and  mountain 
90,410,000  milreis,  against  30,692,748  in  1908;  guns  was  being  completed  during  the  year.  On 
the  mun  articles  being  as  follows:  Wine,  10,-  a  war  footing  the  Portuguese  army  wouM  be 
009,115  milreis;  cork,  4,378,901;  preserved  fish,  raised  to  a  sta«ngth  of  about  100,000,  to  which 

I,  826,666;  fruits  and  v^taUea,  1,812345;  53,000  militia  would  contribute,  and  the  ulti- 
eopper,  1,224,716;  cottons  and  yams,  1,171,831.  mate  strength  available  was  estimated  at  260,- 
Oreat  Britain  received  exports  valued  at  7,367,-  000.  There  is  muntained  a  colonial  army  of 
900;  Brazil,  6,624,200;  Spain,  4,041,000.  The  10,000  men.  From  the  conscription  of  1909 
exports  of  colonial  produce  through  the  Portu-  there  were  furnished  18,000  men.  of  which  16,- 
guese  ports  (not  included  in  above  totals)  300  were  sent  to  the  active  army,  500  to  the 
amounted  to  10,555,300  milreis  (cacao,  6,659,-  municipal  guard,  300  to  the  garde  fiscale,  and 
671  milreis;  rubber,  3,101,617).  Imports  and  850  to  the  naval  forces.  The  military  budget 
exports  of  coin  and  bullion  amounted  in  1907  was  fixed  at  8,726.236  milreis  for  1900-10,  of 
to  286,187  and  926,648  milreis,  respectively,  which  7,960.236  milreis  was  for  ordinary  ex- 
agatnst  666,600  and  347368  in  1006.  penses  and  766,000  for  extraordinary. 

CoMHtmicATioTis.  The  total  length  of  rail-  Navt.  The  effective  navy  in  1909  condsted 
ways  in  operation  December  31,  1908,  was  1742  of  one  armored  coaet-defense  vessel,  of  3200 
miles,  of  which  662  belonged  to  the  state.  At  tons;  6  protected  small  cruisers,  aggr^ting 
the  end  of  1907  there  were  5860  miles  of  tele-  11,266  tons;  14  gunboats.  6876  tons;  one  tor- 
graph  line  and  13,299  of  wires;  there  were  pedo-boat  destroyer,  630  tons;  4  torpedo  boats, 
616  telegraph  offices;  the  messages  transmitted  240  tons.  There  were  also  a  schoolship,  several 
during  the  year  numbered  4,074,030.  There  transports,  river  gunboats,  and  obsolete  gun- 
were  (1007)  1526  post-offices.  The  merchant  boats.  The  personnel  Ss  4204  officers  and 
marine  (including  the  colonies)  on  January  1,  men. 

1008,  numbered  101  steamers  of  62,788  tons,  Govebnuent.     The  executive   authority  is 

and  625  sailing  vessels  of  53.367  tons.    In  1907  vested  in  a  king,  assisted  by  a  responsible  min* 

II,  445  vessels  of  18,006,608  tons  entered  at  the  istry  of  seven  members.  The  King  in  1900  was 
ports.  Manuel  II.,  who  was  born  November  15,  1880, 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  milreis,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  assassins- 
worth  $1.08.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  tion  of  his  father,  Carlos  I.,  and  his  elder 
1906-7  were  59,043,000  and  02300,000  milreis,  brother,  Louis  Philip,  February  1,  1908.  Ihe 
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legislative  power  rests  with  the  Cortes,  or 
Forliunent,  consisting  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
and  the  elective  Chamber  of  Deities.  A  Par- 
liament lastB  three  years,  and  its  annual  ses- 
sion, which  begins  on  January  2,  continues  for 
three  months,  but  may  be  prolonged  by  the 
King.  The  Ministry  in  1809  (from  May  15) 
was  constituted  as  follows;  Premier  and  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  Wencesllo  de  Lima;  For- 
eign Affairs,  Carlos  de  Roma  du  Socage;  Jus- 
tice and  Worship,  Wencealfio  de  Lima,  ad  in- 
terim; Finance,  Fr.  P.  Azevedo;  War,  J.  Elvaa 
Cardeira;  Marine  and  Colonies,  M.  Terra  Vi- 
anna;  Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Industries, 
A.  Barjona  de  Freitas. 

HiSTOBT.  Early  in  the  year  the  Regenerador 
party  held  a  meeting  in  which  they  adopted 
the  principle  of  state  socialism.  The  dissatis- 
faction with  the  course  of  the  Monarchist  party 
was  manifested  by  various  cc»nmeroial  and  in- 
dustrial associations,  which  started  a  campaign 
against  the  intriguing  tendracies  of  Monarchist 
groups  and  their  delay  in  making  any  serious 
attempt  to  solve  important  problems.  On 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  which  was  de- 
ferred to  March  1,  the  government  announced 
that  it  would  introduce  the  measures,  which 
had  long  been  demanded  by  the  public, 
dealing  with  education  and  economic  finan- 
cial administrations  and  colonial  relations. 
In  the  same  month  the  pretender,  Dom  Miguel, 
officially  renounced  his  claim  to  the  throne. 
On  March  16  the  meeting  of  Parliament  closed 
in  some  confusion,  one  of  the  members,  Senhor 
Matta,  having  accused  the  Finance  Minister, 
Genhor  Esprigueira,  of  robbing  the  treasury, 
and  a  duel  with  pistols  followed.  An  impor- 
tant question  before  the  government  was  raised 
by  the  complaints  of  certain  British  firms 
against  the  system  of  recruiting  labor  in  SAo 
ThomS  and  Principe.  (See  below,  Pobtdouese 
AniOA.)  The  opposition  groups  obstructed  all 
parliamentary  business,  having  united  in  de- 
muiding  an  investigation  of  the  loan  which 
had  been  negotiated  by  the  government  a  month 
before.  The  opposition  motion  was  lost,  but 
their  obstructive  tactics  were  succeBsful,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  carry  through  its  meas- 
ure, the  Ministry  of  Senhor  Campos  Henriques 
resigned.  A  new  Cabinet  was  formed  under 
Senhor  Telles,  as  Prime  Minister,  hut  lasted 
only  four  weehs  (to  May  4),  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  non-party  Ministry  under  Senhor  Wenoea- 
Uo  de  Lima.  (See  above  paragraph  on  Oov- 
emment.)  In  the  autumn  the  young  King 
Manuel  started  on  bis  tour  of  royal  visits,  go- 
ing first  to  Spain,  and  thence  to  England, 
where  bis  visit  was  made  the  occasion  for  the 
renewal  for  a  period  of  five  years  of  the  Treaty 
of  Arbitration  t>etween  Oreat  Britain  and  Por- 
tugal. At  the  close  of  November  he  visited 
FranoBk 

Toward  the  close  of  the  jear  reports  were 
published  referring  to  colonial  maladministra- 
tion in  Timor,  Goa,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
and  at  the  same  time  China  complained  of  the 
Portuguese  treatment  of  the  Chinese  in  Macao. 
Reports  of  cruelty  toward  the  natives  in  Por- 
tuguese Africa  continued,  and  the  international 
agitation  on  the  subject  o  fthe  alleged  peonage, 
and  even  slavery,  at  S&o  Thomg  smd  Principe 
on  the  west  coast  was  going  on.  In  December, 
however,  the  Royal  decree,  which  had  been  is- 
sued in  July,  was  published  in  London.  This 
suspended  for  three  months  the  recruiting  of 


labor  in  Angola  for  San  Thom4  and  Principe 
and  implies  that  in  the  future  it  will  be 
complet^y  suppressed.  See  FoBrnouESE 
Afbica. 

FOB.TUOTTESE  AVBIOA.   The  Portuguese 

possessions  in  Africa  comprise  Angola,  Portu- 
guese Efist  Africa,  Portuguese  Guinea,  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  the  islands  of  S&o 
Thom6  and  Principe,  all  of  which  are  treated 
under  their  respective  titles.  During  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  much  discussion  of 
the  system  of  labor-recruiting  in  the  Portuguese 
West  African  possessions,  where  virtual  slavery 
was  said  to  be  practiced.  In  a  book  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Nevinson,  published  in  1906,  evidence  to  this 
effect  was  cited.  Since  its  appearance  witnesses 
have  corroborated  many  of  its  statements.  On 
December  4,  1008,  a  Caxton  Hall  meeting  was 
held  at  London  under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  St. 
L.  Strachey,  and  resolutions  were  passed  pro- 
testing against  the  slave  traffic  in  Portuguese 
West  Africa.  Leading  English  and  German 
cocoa  firms  thereupon  sent  out  a  special  commis- 
sioner to  investigate  labor  conditions,  and  he  re- 
ported that  a  system  amounting  to  slavery  actu- 
ally existed.  The  novelist,  John  Galsworthy, 
gave  instances  to  the  same  effect  from  his  per- 
sonal experience,  in  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  in 
January.  In  the  spring  of  1809,  Oadbury  Broth- 
ers and  other  cocoa  firms  proposed  a  boycott, 
declaring  that  they  would  not  buy  the  slave- 
produced  cacao  of  the  islands  of  S&o  Thom^  and 
Principe,  as  a  result  of  their  own  investigations 
and  a  personal  tour  of  inspection  undertaken  by 
Mr.  William  A.  Gadbury  in  1908.  Other  firms 
in  England  and  abroad  followed  their  example. 
The  SSo  Thome  cacao  was  therefore  driven  to 
America  for  an  outlet,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1809  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protec- 
tion Society  decided  to  send  to  the  United  States 
a  mission  to  induce  cacao  buyers  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  centres  of  the  country  to  refrain 
from  purchasing  the  products  of  slave  labor,  and 
in  general  to  arouse  sympathy  in  the  United 
States  with  their  propaganda.  Abuses  in  the  re- 
cruiting system  were  admitted  by  some  of  the 
Portuguese  authorities.  It  was  thought  that 
they  could  be  removed  by  increasing  the  recruit- 
ing at  Mozambique.  A  report  on  the  charges 
alleged  by  Messrs.  Cadbury  and  others  was  laid 
before  the  government  in  the  spring,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  some  action  would  be  taken. 
It  was  held  that  the  law  as  to  recruiting  laimr 
worked  well  in  Mozambique,  Cape  Verde  and 
Cabinda,  but  not  in  Angola,  on  account  of  the 
backward  state  of  the  natives  and  their  unwill- 
ingness  to  work.  Moreover,  the  law  was  inade- 
quately enforced  in  that  colony,  only  a  few  offi- 
cials having  charge  of  an  immense  tract  of 
country.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  black 
labor  was  supplied  by  Angola,  that  is  more  than 
40,000.  At  the  close  of  August  a  riot  occurred 
at  Sao  Thome  among  the  newly  imported  labor- 
ers from  Mozambique,  who  declared  that  al- 
though they  had  signed  for  only  one  year,  they 
were  constrained  to  work  for  a  period  of  two 
years. 

POSTTratTESB  EAST  AFRICA,  or  Mozam- 
bique. A  colony  of  Portugal,  on  tlie  east  coast 
of  Africa,  between  German  East  Africa  and 
British   South  Africa.     Area,  about  293,860 

square  miles;  population,  about  3,120,000.  The 
principal  ports  are:  Lorenzo  Marques,  the  capi- 
tal, with  10,000  inhabitants  (nearly  one-half 
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Enropeans) ;  MorAmbique,  6600;  Beira,  4600 
(about  one-third  Europeans) ;  Inhambane,  3400; 
Chinde,  3000.  The  leading  products  are  rubber, 
sugar,  eocoanuts,  beeswax,  and  mining  products. 
Under  cultivation,  besides  su^r-cane,  are  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  alfalfa,  pineapples,  bananas, 
coffee,  vegetables,  sisal,  and  ruU>er.  Cotton  eul* 
tare  also  has  been  tried  with  success.  Exten' 
■ive  «oaI  fields  have  been  found  In  the  Tete 
TSgion,  and  important  gold-bearing  reefs  on  the 
Upper  Zambezi.  In  1006  imports  were  valued 
at  7,469,860  milreis;  imports,  4,684,127  jnilreis; 
transit  trade,  27,197,988  milreis;  in  1907,  7,- 
266,366,  4,682,218,  and  21,615,013  respectively 
(1  milreis  =  $1.08).  The  leading  importg  are 
cotton  and  iron  goods  and  alcoholic  beverages; 
enxHrts,  rubber,  ores,  wax,  and  ivory.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  trade  of  British  South 
Africa  passes  through  Beira  and  Lorenzo  Mar- 
ques and  thence  by  the  Bcira  Railway  or  Dela- 
goa  Bay  Bailway.  The  latter  has  a  length  of 
67  miles  in  the  colony,  and  is  continued  290 
miles  to  Pretoria.  An  agreement  was  signed 
April  I,  1909,  defining  the  commercial  relations 
and  the  transit  of  goods  by  this  railway  between 
the  Portuguese  and  British  possessions.  The 
Beina  Railway  extends  204  miles  to  the  British 
border  and  thence  to  Bulawayo.  In  1909  a  line, 
which  in  part  was  open  for  traffic  in  1908,  was 
under  e<Histniction  from  Lorenzo  Marques  to 
the  Swaziland  frontier.  There  are  over  2200 
miles  of  telegraph  line.  Part  of  the  colony  is 
administered  directly  by  the  state  (the  S  dis- 
tricts of  Lorenzo  Marques,  Inhambane,  Tete, 
Quillimane,  and  Mozambique),  part  by  the 
Nyasa  Company,  and  part  by  the  Mozambique 
Company.  The  estimated  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  1908-0  were  6,223,602  milreis 
and  4,884,361  milreis.   See  T^uitstaal. 

POBTUaXTSSE  GUINEA.  A  colony  of  Por- 
tugal on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  between  Sene- 
gal and  French  Guinea.  It  includes  the  adja- 
cent archipelago  of  Bijagoz,  with  the  island  of 
Bohuna,  In  which  the  capital  (Bolsma)  ii  situ- 
ated. Am,  about  18,040  square  miles;  esti- 
mated population,  820,000.  The  chief  port  Is 
Bissau.  The  principal  products  include  rubber, 
wax,  oil  seeds,  and  hides.  Imports  ajid  e^tports 
la  1006,  888,037  milreis  and  676,635  milreis  re- 
spectively. For  the  year  1908-9,  estimated  rev- 
enue, 276,750  milreis,  and  estimated  expendi- 
ture, 206,406  milreis. 

POST,  Gbobob  Edwaed.  An  American  Pres- 
byterian medical  missionary,  died  September  30, 
1909.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1838, 
and  graduated  from  the  New  York  Free  Academy 
(now  College  of  the  City  of  New  York).  In 
I860  he  graduated  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  in  1861 
from  the  Union  Theologieal  Seminary.  Soon 
after  his  graduation  he  was  elected  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  surgery  in  the  Syrian  Protestant 
hospital  at  Beirut,  Syria,  which  is  maintained 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
This  post  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  also 
surgeon  in  the  Johanniter  HoBpitat  in  Beirut. 
Dr.  Post  received  many  decorations  and  orders 
from  foreign  countries  for  his  missionary  and 
tui^cal  work.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer 
and  published  books  in  many  languages  on 
botany,  zofllogy,  physiology,  surgery,  medicine, 
and  the  Bible.  Among  his  works  are:  The 
Flora  of  Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt;  Teat-Book 
of  Botany;  Tetet-Book  of  M<Mnmatia;  Teat-Book 


of  Birdt;  Temt-Booie  of  Materia  Mediaa.  He 
contributed  also  to  Smith'K,  Hastings's,  Jaco- 
bus's and  Barnes's  Bible  dictionaries. 

POSTAL  SATIHaS  BAKXS.  Very  exten- 
sive opinion  in  favor  of  postal  savings  banks 
for  the  United  States,  the  endorsement  of  the 
plan  by  all  political  parties,  support  by  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Taft,  and  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Meyer,  led  to  the  expectation  that  the  postal 
savings  bank  bill  would  be  passed  by  Congress 
early  in  1000.  This  bill  provided  that  emy 
money-order  post-office  shouM  ultimately  beonne 
eligible  to  receive  savings  deposits;  that  at  first 
the  Postmsster-GFeneral  might  designate  only 
the  first,  second  and  third  class  offices  to  receive 
deposits;  that  accoants  could  be  opened  hj  de- 
posit of  one  dollar  and  increased  by  ten  cents, 
or  multiples  thereof;  that  2  per  cent,  interest 
would  be  paid  on  all  deposits  up  to  $600;  that 
the  funds  thus  accumulated  should  be  rede- 
posited  by  the  government  with  national  Iwnks 
as  near  as  practicable  to  the  place  of  their  re- 
ceipt; that  the  national  banks  should  pay  to 
the  government  interest  of  two  and  one-fourth 
per  cent.;  and,  as  amended,  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  deposit  be  $500,  of  which  not  more 
than  $100  could  be  deposited  in  any  one  month. 
In  spite  of  hearings  and  apparent  favor  for  the 
bill  on  the  part  of  many  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, Congress,  apparently  with  delibera- 
tion, failed  to  bring  the  bill  to  vote.  Tb»  advo- 
cates of  the  measure  charged  that  this  failure 
was  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  large  private 
vested  interests  represented  1^  existing  saTings 
and  other  banks. 

Little  new  in  the  way  of  argument  was  de- 
veloped, though  some  facts  were  strikingly  put 
The  old  arguments  for  postal  savings  banks  on 
the  ground  of  the  educational  value  In  the  culti- 
vation of  thrift  and  good  citizenship  and  as  a 
prevention  of  bank  panics  were  variouslj  re- 
stated. It  was  added  that  since  most  existing 
savings  banks  are  found  in  cities,  and  mainly 
in  the  larger  ones,  fully  one-h^f  the  American 
people  lack  snch  facilities.  George  von  L. 
Meyer,  former  Postmaster-General,  stated  that 
98.4  per  cent,  of  all  savings  bank  deposits  in 
this  country  are  in  14  States,  and  only  1.6  per 
cent,  in  the  other  32.  He  pointed  out  that 
while  there  was  one  savings  depositor  out  of 
every  two  inhabitants  In  New  England,  there 
was  only  one  out  of  167  Inhabitants  In  the  rest 
of  the  country,  New  York  also  being  excepted. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  main  thing  is  to 
provide  widespread  and  perfectly  safe  facilities 
for  saving,  and  that  even  the  minimum  number 
of  post-offices  authorized  by  the  proposed  law  to 
receive  deposits  would  be  four  times  as  nnmer- 
ous  as  existing  savings  banks  and  well  scattered 
throughout  tin  country.  Appeal  was  made  to 
foreign  experience  as  proving  the  advantages  of 
postal  savings  banks.  To  the  usual  argnmenta 
that  snch  ranks  are  sorely  needed  by  the  im- 
migrants was  added  the  argument  that  since 
the  immigrants  are  usually  day  laborers  they 
cannot  get  to  banks  during  hanking  hours,  but 
would  be  able  to  get  to  the  post-offloe  before 
closing  time. 

The  opposition  was  led  by  tfae  American 
Bankers'  Association,  which  at  its  annual 
meeting  adopted  adverse  resolutions. 

The  postal  savings  bank  system  started  In  ttw 
Philippine  Inlands  under  laws  of  1906  and  1907 
embraced,  on  June  30,  1909,  251  banks  with 
8782  accounts  and  $724,470  deposits.   Of  the 
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depoBitora,  33S1  were  Americans,  4771  FiUpinoa, 
213  Europeans,  and  181  Asiatics. 

The  ft)llowiiig  taAle  from  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shows  the  Btatistica 
of  postal  sarings  batiks  throughout  the  world. 
Tlie  date  of  the  returns  is  1007  or  1806  in  all 
but  a  few  eases. 


No.  of  Av, 

Country  Depositors      Deposits  Dep. 

Austria    2,064,403  $44,269,223  121.46 

Belgium    2,106,237  134,040.979  63.fi* 

Bulgaria    201,966  6,495,913  166.6S 

Finland    60,007  1,410,610  23.51 

France    6,034,998  276,656,969  64.96 

Hungary   648,662  18,044t000  27.82 

Italy    6,108,802  285.442,694  55.87 

Netherlands  .......  1,401,670  69,499,168  42.46 

Russia    1,788,990  128,873,169  72.04 

Sweden    666,976  13,582,491  23.9G 

TTnlted  Kingdom...  11,018.261  781,794,633  70.<J5 

Bahamas    2,161  144,778  67.31 

Canada    166,896  46,190,484  289.  S8 

British  Guiana  ....  12,421  396,843  31.95 

Dutch  Qulana   6,626  261.406  40.06 

Curacao    3,260  62.143  16.04 

British  India   1,262,763  49,263,688  39.00 

Ceylon    71,018  686.887  9.67 

Straits  SetttementB  8,719  889,880  91.46 

Fed.  Malay  States  8,789  898,868  106.84 

Dutch  East  Indies.  66,464  8,846.861  60.46 

Japan    8.018,188  48,276,801  6.7? 

Formosa    70,168  699,691  0.9? 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  101,788  10,806,964  106.84 

Gold  Coast   1,279  78,820  67.78 

Orange  River  Col..  6,488  768,204  119.67 

Rhodesia    168,582   

Sierra  I^ne   6,409  386,429  71.44 

Transvaal    63,000  6.638,843  123.86 

Egypt    86,728  1,986.766  22.91 

Tunis    6.415  1,080,413  199.63 

Western  Australia.  69.638  14,042,106  201.96 

New  Zealand   819.778  66.077,808  176.87 

Philippine  Islands.  8,782  724,479  82.60 

Total    40,880,808  11,989,299,816  149.83 


Comparison  shows  that  in  10  years  the  num- 
ber of  postal  savings  bank  depoBitora  in  the 
above  countries  just  doubled  and  that  deposits 
increased  75  per  cent.   See  Saviitos  Banks. 

POTASH  SALTS,  See  Festilizebs, 

POTATOES.  The  potato  crop  of  1009  enf- 
fered  at  different  times  and  in  different  localities 
from  wet  weather  and  from  drought.  These 
conditions  resulted  in  a  somewhat  uneven  crop, 
but  they  did  not  prevent  the  production  of  a 
total  yield  never  before  equaled  in  this  country. 
In  acreage,  also,  the  year  ranks  first.  In  Euro- 
pean countries  the  crop  was  generally  good,  but 
in  Germany,  owing  to  leaf  disease  and  wet 
weather,  the  yield  was  a  little  below  normal,  and 
in  parts  of  the  country  the  tubers  were  small. 
The  reduction  in  yield,  however,  will  not  en- 
danger  Germany's  position  as  the  leading  coun- 
try of  the  world  in  potato  production.  Russia 
ranks  second,  Austria-Hungary  third,  and  the 
United  States  usually  fourth  or  fifth.  In  1909 
this  country  produced  376,637,000  bushels  on 
an  area  of  3,525,000  acres,  as  compared  with  a 
yield  of  278,085.000  bushels,  and  an  acreage  of 
3,257,000  in  1008.  The  value  of  the  crop,  which 
amounts  to  $206,545,000,  is  the  greatest  ever 
produced,  exceeding  the  5-year  average  by  about 
20  per  cent.  The  price  per  bushel  has  often 
been  surpassed,  but  the  larger  yield,  which  is 
more  than  25  per  cent,  above  the  5-year  average, 
makes  this  year's  crop  a  leader  in  value.  The 
average  yield  per  acre,  106.8  bushels,  is  high 
and  has  been  exceeded  only  three  times  since 
1866.   Lut  year  the  average  yield  was  only  85.7 


bushels  per  acre.  Among  the  different  States, 
Maine  f^nerally  stands  first  in  average  acre 
yield,  leading  this  year  with  226  bushels.  In 
the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  States  the  aver- 
age acre  production  also  runs  high.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  total  value  of  crop  in  the 
principal  potato-growing  States  for  10O9,  as 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 


Farm  value 
Dec.  1,  '09 


States  Acreagre  Production 

Bushels 

New  York  488,000  n2,.'^fiO,000  826.280.000 

Michigan   848,000  2r,,CAO.0(iQ  12.789,000 

Maine   130,000  2-i.25t).(t<n\  13,748.000 

Wisconsin   262,000  2>\.72\.W(i  10,156,000 

Pr-ntiHylvanla    ....806,000  2H.7!ii\()(iil  16,464.00* 

M  iiiimsota   160,000  ]  N.JOO.OOft  6.440,000 

Uliio   182,000  16.926,000  9,479.000 

Illinois   164,000  14.923,000  9,104.000 

Iowa   146,000  12,905,000  7.098,000 

Colorado                    66.000  10.400,000  6,928,000 

Indiana                      95,000        9.025.000  4,693.000 

Nebraska  105,000  S.mo.OOO  4,914,000 

California                60,000  7,1^00.000  6.006.000 

Missouri                    88,000  7,4S0;000  6.012,000 

Oregon                     46,000        7,3t;0,000  4,416.000 

New  Jersey-           80,000  7,200,000  6,904,OQ1> 

Kansas                    91,000  7,189,000  6,679,000 

Washington             41,000  6^970,000  8,276,000 

Vlrslnla                   60,000  6,680,000  8,864,000 

Idaho                       86.000  6,000.000  3,400,000 


Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rainy  and  cloudy 
weather  in  the  fall,  the  crop  in  Aroostook  counl^ 
and  other  localities  of  Maine  was  attacked 
late  blight  and  rot.  The  Maine  Experiment 
Station,  after  studying  these  troubles,  recom- 
mends careful  and  thorough  spraying  with 
standard  Bordeaux  mixture  every  8  or  10  days 
after  the  tops  are  6  to  8  inches  high.  Wlien 
the  crop  has  been  attacked  by  late  blight,  the 
tubers  are  likely  to  rot  in  storage,  and  it  is 
advised  not  to  harvest  such  a  crop  too  early, 
but  to  wait  at  least  10  days  after  the  tops  are 
killed  by  frost  before  digging  the  tubers. 

POULT  AT.   See  Stock  Raising. 

POWEB,  Tbaitshissiox  or.  See  Tbansjub- 

SlOir  OF  FOWEB. 

PBAOUATISIC.    See  Philosophy. 

PBAKO,  Louis.  An  American  art  publisher, 
died  June  15,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Breslau, 
Germany,  in  1824,  and  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  1848,  as  a  result  of  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1850,  settling  in  Bos- 
ton.  He  became  successively  an  engraver  on 
wood,  a  lithographer  and  a  publisher.  He  began 
the  reproduction  of  famous  paintings  in  colors, 
under  the  name  of  "chromoa."  His  productions 
became  widely  known.  He  made  a  study  for 
years  of  the  problem  of  a  standard  of  colors, 
and  much  of  the  perfection  now  attained  in 
color  printing  is  due  to  his  experiments.  B» 
wiu  the  head  of  a  firm  which  published  text- 
books on  art  and  similar  works,  but  he  retired 
from  activQ  business  in  1899. 

PBATT  institute.   An  inBtltutloa  of 

practical  and  technical  knowledge  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  founded  in  1887.  The  number  of  students 
in  1909  was  3707,  with  149  instructors.  There 
were  04,615  books  in  the  library.  During  the 
year  there  was  received  a  gift  of  $1,750,000 
from  the  six  sons  and  the  daughter  of  the 
founder,  Charles  M.  Pratt.    This  money  was 
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added  to  the  endowment  fund.  The  total  produc- 
tive funds,  with  this  addition,  amount  to  about 
94,000,000.    The  president  is  C.  M.  Pratt. 

FBJBSBYTEBIAN  CEUBCH  IN  THE 
XTNITED  STATES,  often  called  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  religious  denomination 
organized  as  a  separate  body  in  1861,  aa  a  re- 
BuTt  of  the  withdrawal  of  47  presbyteries  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  because  of  political  action  taken  by 
the  latter  party,  which  action  these  presbyteries 
held  it  was  incompetent  for  a  spiritual  court 
to  take.  The  denomination  in  1909  numbered 
269,723  communicants,  3217  churches  and  1626 
ministers.  It  has  14  synods  and  83  presbyteries. 
In  1908  the  contributions  to  home  missions 
amounted  to  $276,318;  to  foreign  missions, 
$323,879;  to  education,  $250,903;  to  colored 
evangelization,  ^,321 ;  to  all  causes,  a  total  of 
$3,507,075.  The  Assembly  of  1908  organized  a 
new  synod,  that  aS  Oklahoma.  At  the  meeting 
in  1909  there  was  celebrated  the  quadri-eenten- 
ni«l  of  the  birth  of  John  Calvin.  This  meeting 
was  held  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  May  20. 
The  stated  elerk  is  Ber.  W.  A.  Alexander. 

PBESBYTEBXAN  CHUUCH  IK  THE 
VNZTSD  STATES  OF  AMEBICA.  A  reli- 
gious denomination  which  had  its  beginning  as 
an  organization  in  1706  when  the  flrst  pres- 
bytery wa»  formed.  Presbyterian  congregations 
existed  for  many  years  previously,  for  example, 
the  congregation  at  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  being 
founded  in  1644.  The  General  Synod  was  es- 
tablished in  1710,  and  the  first  General  Assembly 
met  at  Philadelphia  in  1789.  The  denomination 
in  1909  included  36  synods  tnd  291  presbyteries. 
The  communicants  numbered  1,321,386,  There 
were  9023  ministers  and  9097  churches.  In  the 
Sunday  schoola  of  the  church  were  1,206,015 
members.  The  contributions  of  the  denomina- 
tion from  all  sources  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1909,  amounted  to  $21,664,756,  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  $22,090,820  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1908.  Of  this  sum,  $1,641,666  was 
contributed  for  home  missions,  $1,302,673  for 
foreign  missions,  $137,832  for  education,  $171,- 
456  for  Sunday  school  work,  $150,557  for  church 
erection,  $139,019  for  the  relief  fund,  $154,722 
for  freedmen,  $424,687  for  the  colleges  of  the 
denomination,  $133,504  for  temperance,  $28,588 
for  the  American  Bible  Society,  $146,175  for  the 
purposes  of  the  General  Assembly,  $15,712,070 
for  congregational  purposes  and  $1,650,396  for 
miBcellaneous  purposes.  Home  missions  are 
carried  on  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  in- 
eluding  Aladta  and  Porto  Bico,  and  also  in 
Cuba.  Mission  sehools  are  maintained  among 
the  Indians,  Alaskans,  Mormons,  mountaineers 
and  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  The 
school  work  is  in  charge  of  the  Women's  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  On  March  31,  1909,  there 
were  engaged  in  the  work  of  home  missions  1436 
missionaries  and  447  missionary  teachers. 
There  were  added  on  profession  of  faith,  7135 
communicants,  and  on  certificate,  4645.  There 
were  3214  adult  baptisms  and  SE622  infant  bap- 
tisms. The  foreign  missions  of  the  denomina- 
tion are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  its  work  in- 
cludes practically  all  countries  in  which  mis- 
sionaries are  found.  There  were  maintained  in 
1909,  28  missions,  146  stations,  and  1781  out- 
stations.   Under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  were 


946  missionaries,  3367  native  helpers,  524  fully 
organized  churches,  96,801  communicants,  1-146 
schools,  46,479  pupils,  101,756  pupils  in  the 
Sunday  schools,  414  students  for  the  ministry, 
137  hwpitalB  and  dispensaries  at  which  449^57 
patients  were  treated  during  the  year.  There 
were  printed  167,834,946  pages  of  Christian 
truth  in  twenty-one  languages.  The  Board  of 
Education  is  the  organ  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  general  and  efficient  superintendence  of 
the  church's  work  in  furnishing  a  pious,  edu- 
cated and  efficient  ministry  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  meet  the  calls  of  its  congregations,  and 
supply  the  wants  of  destitute  classes  in  regions 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  preach  the  gospel 
throughout  the  world.  During  the  year  1908-9 
880  eandidates  were  under  the  care  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  of  Church  Erection  guamntees  to 
churches  the  erection  and  completion  of  houses 
of  worship  and  manses.  It  maintains  a  loan 
fund  at  which  loans  are  granted  at  low  interest 
to  be  returned  in  annual  installments.  The 
fund  amounts  to  $245,000.  The  Board  of  Mis- 
sions for  Freedmen  works  among  the  colored 
population  of  the  South.  It  was  organized  in 
1865,  and  has  890  ehurchM  and  mission  statimis, 
with  24,324  CGonmunicants  and  23,383  Sunday 
school  teachers.  Other  important  boards  of  the 
denomination  are  the  Coll^  Board,  the  Per* 
manent  Committee  on  Temperance,  the  Board  of 
Publication,  and  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief. 
The  denomination  has  many  colleges  under  its 
auspices  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Its  theo- 
logical seminaries  are  the  Auburn  Theological 
Semina^,  at  Auburn,  N.  ~Y.;  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  O.;  tbe 
Theological  Seminary  of  Kentucky  at  Danbury; 
the  McCormick  Seminary  at  Hanover,  Ind. ;  San 
Francisco  Theological  Seminary  at  San  Anselmo, 
Cal. ;  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at 
Omaha,  Neb,;  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  South  at  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

The  12Ist  General  Assembly  of  tbe  denomina- 
tion began  at  Denver,  Col.,  on  Mlay  20,  1900. 
Among  the  important  matters  transacted  at  the 
meeting  were  the  followii^:  A  Conference  on 
Home  Missions  was  authorized,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  agencies  of  different  Pres- 
byterian and  Reformed  churches;  tbe  Inter- 
church  Federation  was  heartily  approved;  pre- 
vious deliverances  of  the  Assembly  in  r^ard  to 
marriage  and  divorce  were  approved;  among  the 
decisions  in  church  polity  was  one  giving  the 
presbytery  full  power  to  dissolve  a  church  with- 
out the  consent  or  request  of  its  members,  tbe 
property  of  dissolved  chnrcbes  to  be  taken 
charge  of  Inr  trustees  of  the  presbytery;  doser 
relations  with  the  Reformed  churches  <rf  the 
United  States  were  approved ;  the  better  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Etey  to  be  secured  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  endorsed;  a  committee 
on  social  problems  was  appointed ;  complete 
Prohibition  was  approved,  and  pastors  were 
urged  to  inculcate  total  abstinence  principles. 
The  Assembly  established  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  South,  and  appointed  a  hoari  to 
maintain  and  conduct  it.  The  use  of  tofaaoeo 
by  laymen  and  ministers  was  dlsoouraged.  A 
proposal  for  closer  rekUons  with  the  Uidtel 
Presbyterian  Church  was  renewed  and  the  iiope 
of  favorable  action  for  union  with  the  Welsh 
Presbyterian  Church  was  expressed.  The  offi-sers 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1909  were  as  fol- 
lows: Moderator,  Rev.  James  M.  Barkley,  D.  (D.; 
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Vice-Moderator,  Charles  8.  Holt,  Esq.;  Stated 
Clerk  and  Treasurerj  Rev.  William  Henry  Kob- 
erU,  D.  D.;  Fermanent  Clerk,  Rev.  William 
Biwn  Noble,  D.  D.;  Asaistant  Clerk,  Rev. 
James  M.  Eubbert.  The  next  General  Aflsembly 
will  meet  tt  Atlantie  City,  X«w  Jersey,  on  May 
10,  1010. 

The  census  of  religious  bodies  of  the  United 
States,  taken  by  the  United  States  Census  Bu- 
reau and  published  in  1909,  showed  an  increase 
in  the  denomination  from  787,743  communi- 
cants in  1800  to  1,170,566  in  1006,  but  in 
view  ol  the  fact  that  tbe  union  between  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  not  fully  consum- 
mated at  the  close  of  1006,  these  Btatlstics  do 
not  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  membership  at 
that  date. 

PBESBTTEBUUro,  Retohmxd.  See  Be- 
rOBIUD  Fbesbttxriaits. 

PSIC:^  ImuAs.  An  Anstraliaa  public  of- 
ficial, died  May  31,  1000.  He  was  bom  in 
North  Wales  in  18S2.  His  early  years  were 
spent  as  a  stone  cutter  in  Liverpool,  where  he 
also  took  an  active  interest  In  local  politics. 
In  1883,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Australia.  He  worked  at'  his  trade  of 
stone-cutting  in  Adelaide  until  1801,  when  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Masons'  and  Bricklayers' 
Society.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  House 
of  Assembly.  In  1002  he  was  chosen  secretary 
of  the  Labor  par^,  and  in  1003  Its  Parlia- 
mentary leader.  He  was  made  Prime  Minister 
)f  South  Australia  in  1006,  combining  with  that 
jflice  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Public 
tVorks  and  Minister  of  Education. 

TSICES.  Tbe  average  prices  of  commodities 
»ntinued  upward  during  the  year,  the  advance 
leing  especially  rapid  during  the  last  six 
rranths.    The  total  rise  in  the  index  was  about 

0  per  cent,  for  the  year  in  the  United  States, 
nd  about  8  per  cent,  in  London,  this  latter 
;f]ecting  the  general  rise  throughout  the  world. 
radstreefs  price  index  stood  at  $8.2756  on  Jan- 
ary  1;  it  rose  slightly  during  January  and 
len  declined  during  February,  but  thereafter 
Ivanoed  steadily.  On  July  1  it  vras  $8.4457 
id  on  December  1,  $9.1262.    These  indexes  may 

1  compared  with  $7.7227  on  June  1,  1908,  the 
»st-panic  minimum,  $8.2949  on  January  1, 
08;  $9.1293  on  March  1,  1907,  the  pre-panic 
iximum;  and  $6,802  on  January  1,  1899,  the 
:nimum  for  many  years.    Prices  at  the  close 

the  year  averaged  about  the  same  as  the 
^best  level  before  the  panic  of  1007 ;  were  20 
r  cent,  higher  than  the  lowest  average  since 
1  panic;  were  about  35  per  cent,  above  the 
7  level  of  1809 ;  and  were  about  22.6  per  cent. 
)ve  the  general  average  for  the  preceding 
enteen  years.  Articles  entering  generally 
o  standards  of  living  in  this  country  and 
ching  extraordinary  high  price  levels  in  1900 
luded  wheat  and  flour,  corn,  butter,  eggs, 
ce,  pork  and  all  pork  products,  wool  and 
on.  Afany  other  less  important  eomnwMlities 
ihed  higher  prices  than  have  been  usual,  and 
maintained  a  high  Average  level, 
he  indesc  of  prices  given  by  the  London 
nomist  stood  at  2.107  on  January  1,  1009, 

at  2.390  on  December  31.  London  prices 
ed  downward  during  the  first  half  of  the 
,  the  index  standing  at  2.176  at  the  end 
une,  but  thereafter  the  rise  was  steady  and 
1.  The  year's  minimum  in  June  may  be 
tared  to  that  of  2.168  at  the  end  of  August, 


1908;  aJid  the  year's  maximum  to  that  of  2.300 
at  the  end  of  January,  1908.  The  highest  level 
in  thirty  years  was  reached  at  2.601  on  June  1, 
1007,  and  the  lowest  since  1860  was  1.885  in 
1807. 

The  cause  of  the  great  rise  in  prices  during 
the  past  decade  received  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion during  the  year.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  rise  was  the 
great  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  during 
this  same  period.  Thus  the  average  production 
during  the  past  five  years  has  exceeded  $420,- 
000,000  per  year,  and  during  the  seven  years 
1898-1004  inclusive,  the  annual  averaoe  was 
about  $300,000,000.  These  figures  must  be  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  about  $108,000,000  for 
the  decade  1880-1890,  and  an  average  of  about 
$180,000,000  for  the  seven  years  1891-1807  in- 
elusive.  Prices  being  but  ratios  of  the  exchange 
value  between  gold  and  commodities,  this  great 
flood  of  gold  has  so  outrun  the  increased  supply 
of  other  economic  goods  that  prices  have  neces- 
sarily risen.  Other  general  causes  of  advance  in 
prices  presented  by  Professor  P.  W.  Taussig, 
were  (a)  the  rising  standards  of  living,  lead- 
ing to  more  abundant  and  more  fastidious  de- 
mand, and  (&)  the  necessary  rise  in  the  cost  of 
food  products  as  a  result  of  the  concurrent  in- 
crease in  population  and  exhaustion  of  'virgin 
farm  land.  Among  special  causes,  affecting  par- 
ticular commodities  to  greater  or  less  degree, 
are  the  tariffs  of  the  world,  particularly  the 
American,  and  the  monopoly  power  of  trusts 
sheltered  by  the  tariff  wall.  Among  special 
causes  should  be  included  also  the  monopoly 
power  of  certain  trade  unions,  increased  cost  of 
production  due  to  rising  wages  and  shorter 
hours,  and  extravagance  in  living.  Connected 
with  the  latter  by  way  of  a  growing  demsjid  for 
convenient  and  personal  service,  is  the  increased 
multiplicity  of  retail  dealers  and  the  greater 
expense  of  handling  the  retail  trade.  This  is 
of  especial  importance  in  the  cities  where  cus- 
tomers demand  storn  of  all  kinds  near  at  hand, 
require  the  delivery  of  goods  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  prefer  to  have  the  grocer  and  the 
butcher  call  for  the  day's  orders.  All  of  these 
services  are  expensive,  and  the  effort  of  each 
dealer  to  furnish  them  results  in  an  inadequate 
utilization  of  clerks,  deliverymen,  and  horses 
and  wagons,  thereby  further  increasing  the  nec- 
essary additions  to  prices. 

An  inquiry  made  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  into  the  supply  and 
prices  of  beef  showed  that  the  annual  supply 
was  about  182  pounds  per  capita,  but  steadily 
decreasing.  The  results  indicated  that  prices 
have  not  risen  more  rapidly  than  the  prices  of 
steers.  Corn  also  has  increased  in  price.  The 
methods  of  retailing  add  greatly  to  prices  in  the 
cities.  The  average  difference  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Slates  was  found  to  be  31.4  per  cent.;  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  38  per  cent. ;  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral, 38  per  cent.;  in  the  South  Central,  54  per 
cent.;  and  in  the  Western,  39  per  cent.  I^ts 
difference  varied  from  17  per  cent,  in  Baltimore 
and  20  per  cent,  in  New  York  City,  to  58  per 
cent,  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  68  per  cent,  in 
Shreveport,  La. 

PBINCE  EDWABD  ISLAND.  An  insular 
province  of  Canada,  Area,  2184  square  miles. 
Population  (1901),  103,259.  Capital,  Charlotte- 
town,  with  12,080  inhabitant*  in  1901.  The 
executive  authority  rests  with   a  lieutenant- 
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governor  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada  and  acting  through  a  responsible  Execu- 
tive Council.  The  Legiaktive  Aasembly  consists 
of  one  house  of  30  elected  members.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  IM9  vaa  Donald  A,  MeKin- 
non;  the  Premier  and  Attemev-Generri,  Francis 
L.  Hazard.  For  ttatieties  and  other  detaib,  see 
Canada. 

FBINCETOIT  XnnVEBSITT.  An  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning  at  Princeton. 
N.  J.,  founded  in  1746.  In  the  academic 
year  1909-10  there  was  an  attendance  of 
1400  students,  divided  as  follows :  Grad- 
uate students  134,  students  in  the  school 
of  electrical  engineering  13,  seniors  237,  juniors 
237,  sophomores  343,  freshmen  347,  students 
qualifying  for  regular  standing  84,  specials  S. 
The  faeuTty  and  instructors  numlwred  160.  At 
the  close  of  the  academic  year  1008-0  Hr.  De 
Witt  Clinton  Blair  resigned  bis  membership  in 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  on  Jul^  31,  1909,  the 
Board  lost  by  death  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler. 
New  members  of  the  Board  elected  in  1909  are 
Wilson  Farrand,  Alumni  Truf^tee,  and  the  Hon. 
John  L.  Cadwalader,  Life  Trustee.  One  member 
of  the  faculty,  William  Alfred  Packard,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Latin,  died  on  December  2,  1909. 
The  faculty  has  also  lost  by  resignation  Profes- 
sor James  Hopwood  Jeans*  Profewor  of  Applied 
MaUiematics,  and  Mr.  Junius  Bpencer  Morgan, 
Associate  Librarian.  Guyot  Hall,  the  new  bio- 
logical and  geological  laboratory,  was  opened 
for  instruction  on  October  II,  1909,  and  the 
equipment  for  biological  study  is  being  made 
still  more  complete  by  the  addition  of  an  un- 
usually well-equipped  vivarium.  During  the 
year  Campbell  Hali,  the  new  donnitary  given 
by  the  Class  of  1877,  was  completed  and  is  now 
in  use.  The  eonstmction  of  the  dormitory  given 
by  Mrs.  Bussell  Sage  is  neoring  completion  and 
will  oecommodate  150  men.  Additional  dormi* 
tory  entries  connected  with  the  Sage  building 


tion  for  the  higher  degrees.  He  also  reviews 
in  considerable  detail  the  working  of  the  Pre- 
ceptorial System,  which  has  been  in  operation 
for  Ave  years,  and  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
the  experimental  •i&gs.  It  has  met  with 
marked  sneeess,  especially  In  the  more  advoaoed 
courses.  The  reeelpts  for  the  year  were  $662,- 
010.60,  of  which  $190,294.04  were  from  gifts. 
Id  addition  there  was  received  for  endowment 
$1,S08,283.24.  The  total  productive  funds  of  the 
University  amotmt  to  94,749,461.60.  The  presi- 
dent is  Woodrow  Wilson. 

PBIVATE  BANKS.  SUtiltica  compiled 
for  the  National  Monetary  Commit«ion  for  the 
date  of  April  28,  1909,  showed  that  there  were 
at  that  time  1407  private  banks  In  the  United 
States.  Of  these  1146  were  in  the  Middle 
Western  States,  while  none  was  found  In  the 
New  England  or  Pacifio  States.  Illinois  alone 
had  430  private  banks,  Indiana  194,  Iowa  179. 
Ohio  174,  and  Michimn  120.  The  a^^ote 
resouroes  of  such  banks  were  $246,256,000,  or 
only  1.2  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  banking 
resources  of  the  country.  The  resources  in- 
cluded total  loans  and  di woun  ts  of  $  1 6 1  ,- 
302,000;  due  from  other  banks,  $40,833,000; 
and  cash  on  hand*  $11,063,000.  Inabilities  in- 
eluded  individual  deposits,  $103,203,000,  and 
capital,  surplus  and  undivided  prc^ts,  $43,- 
517,000.  Compared  with  the  aggregates  for  all 
bonks,  private  banks  had  1.6  per  cent  of  tho 
total  bens  and  discounts;  8  per  cent  of  ail 
cash,  and  1.3  per  cent,  of  all  individual  de- 
posits.  See  Banks  and  Banking. 

PBOFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS.  The  accom- 
panying table  gives  statistics  of  the  profea- 
slonal  schools  oi  the  United  States  for  the  years 
1908-9.  The  schools  included  are  thoie  of  theol- 
ogy, law,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy  and 
veterinary  m«dicina  The  figures  ore  from  tJie 
report  of  the  United  Statw  Commisnoner  of 
Education. 
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Law   108  18.6B3  UfH 

Medical   144  22,163  m9 

Dental                            B6  8,178  l311 

Pharmaceutical   78  fi,9»  ^412 

Veterinary                    19  8.677  *4I8 

■  Bo  far  aa  reported. 

have  been  provided  for  by  gifts  of  alumni,  and 
are  in  process  of  construction.  The  Graduate 
School  shows  a  marked  growth  in  the  number 
of  students,  due  to  the  new  impulse  and  dis- 
tinction given  to  graduate  studies  by  the  recent 
notable  additions  to  the  faculty,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  graduate  studies,  and  the  splendid  faeili* 
ties  which  have  recently  been  supplied  for  teach- 
ing and  investigation  in  the  fields  of  physics, 
biology,  and  geolt^,  by  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  tlie  Palmer  Physical  Laboratory  and 
Guyot  Hall.  President  Wilson,  in  his  annual 
report,  calls  attention  to  changes  in  the  scope 
and  method  of  study  in  the  Graduate  School, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  produce  increased 
thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness  of  prepara- 
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PAOHIBITIOH.  The  movement  for  the 
prohibition  and  restriction  of  tlie  liquor  irafHc, 
which  has  been  so  notable  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  Soytbem  and  Central  Western 
portions,  continued  in  1909,  and  many  radical 
laws  were  passed  affecting  liquor  selling  and 
manufaetare.  The  liquor  fbroes,  too,  were  ag^ 
gressive,  and  in  several  States  strong  efforts 
were  made  to  repeal  anti-saloon  l^islatioa. 
This  was  especially  true  of  Indiana  and  Ohiow 
On  January  1,  Prohibition  laws  went  into  effect 
in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina. 
In  the  first  named  State,  however,  the  Prohibi- 
tion forces  met  with  the  most  decisive  defeat 
since  the  great  movement  for  the  extension  of 
non- liquor-selling  territory  b^pa  in  the  South. 
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This  WM  the  defeat  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  meftBure  placing  Prohibition  io  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State.   A  full  discussion  of  this 
strufjgle  and  its  results  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Alabama.    In  Tennessee  the  4-mile  limit 
was  extended  to  all  towns  and  cities  of  the  State. 
This  is  practically  equivalent  to  State-wide  Pro- 
hibition. The  legislature  adopted  also  another 
mcftsure  prohibitinff  the  manufacture  of  liquor 
within  the  State  boundaries.    In  South  Caro- 
lina Prohibition  with  a  referendum  by  counties 
was  adopted,  and  as  a  result  of  the  referendum 
vote,  36  of  the  42  counties  prohibit  the  sale, 
while  six  others  retain  the  county  dispensaries. 
Strong  effort  was  made  in  Arkansas  to  pass  Pro* 
hibition  bills  through  the  legislature,  but  the 
two  houses  could  not  agree  upon  any  particular 
measure.  The  lower  house  of  the  Missouri 
Legislature  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a  vote 
upon  the  Prohibition  amendment,  but  no  deci- 
sive action  was  taken.    In  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire   new    restrictive    law  enforcement 
measures  were  enacted.   Washington  passed  a 
municipal  and  rural  county  unit  option  law, 
and  in  the  election  which  followed,  over  forty 
places  in  the  State  voted  "  dry."    In  Idaho  a 
straight  county  option  measure  was  enacted,  and 
in  the  first  elections  Iield,  14  of  the  23  counties 
abolished  saloons.   In  Delaware,  the  liquor  ques- 
tion was  resubmitted  to  the  only  "  wet "  county 
of  the  State.   Arizona  enacted  a  county  option 
law.  In  Wyoming  all  aatoons  outside  of  in- 
corporated  towns  were  abolished.    The  Kansas 
Legislature  passed  a  stringent  measure  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  liquors  for  all  purposes  except 
for    sacramental    use.    All    open    saloons  in 
Nebrasfca  were  limited  to  the  hours  between  7 
A.  H.  and  8  f.  h.   The  city  of  Lincoln  and  two 
counties  in  the  same  State  voted  "dry."  In 
Utah  a  county  option  lav  was  passed,  but  was 
vetoed  by  the  Governor  after  the  legislature  ad- 
journed.   More  than  half  the  counties  in  the 
State,  however,  alKilished  saloons  by  local  de- 
irce.    In   Colorado  a  number  of  towns  were 
iddnl   to   the  no-license   column,  making  II 
•ounties  in  the  State  "  dry."    Four  additional 
ounties  were  carried  for  no-Iicenae  in  Illinois, 
n  tlie  fall  elections  28  of  the  36  places  voting 
otcd  against  the  sale  of  liquor.   In  Michigan 
fl  counties  abolished  the  saloon,  while  in  Texas 
2  cuunties  voted  no  license.    Three  new  coun- 
ies  in  Kentucky  voted  for  no-license,  and  two 
1   Pennsylvania  were  made  "  dry."    In  West 
irgnia,    the  lower   house   of   the  legislature 
iHsed  a  Prohibition  bill,  but  this  did  not  be- 
■me  a  law.    Eight  additional  counties  in  the 
,ate  vetoed  "dry,"  in  elections  held  during  the 
■ar. 

In  New  York  the  result  of  the  elections  dur- 
g  the  year  was  a  net  gain  for  the  anti-saloon 
rccs  of  88  towns.  The  most  sweeping  victories 
r  the  no-license  party  were  gained  in  Indiana, 
lere  CO  counties  voted  "  dry."  The  legisla- 
re  of  Connecticut  passed  a  number  of  anti- 
oon  zneaBures,  and  in  California  six  additional 
inties  adopted  no-license.  The  legislature  of 
nth  Dakota  passed  six  temperance  measures. 

Pennsylvania  the  local  option  bill  was 
•u^Iit  to  a  vote  in  the  House,  but  was  de- 
ted.  The  Florida  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
mittinj^  the  Prohibition  amendment  to  a  vote 
the  {>oople.  A  discussion  of  these  various 
usuref*  adopted  by  State  Legislatures  and  the 
ilts  of  the  elections  as  affecting  the  regula- 


tion of  the  saloon  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
on  the  separate  States. 

At  the  close  of  1900,  16  States  had  local 
option  with  the  county  as  a  unit,  12  States  had 
local  option  with  a  town  or  township  as  a  unit, 
20  States  had  local  option  with  a  municipality 
as  a  unit,  and  2  States  had  local  option  with 
a  residence  district  of  cities  as  a  unit.  The 
only  States  which  remained  license  States  on 
December  31,  1900,  were  Nevada,  Xev  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  Utah  and  Wyo- 
ming, and  in  all'  of  these  the  issuing  of  licenses 
is  guarded  by  certain  restrictions.  The  States 
voting  entire  Prohibition  on  December  31,  1009, 
were  as  follows:  Alabama,  statutory;  Georgia, 
statutory;  Kansas,  constitutional;  Maine,  con- 
stitutional; Mississippi,  statutory;  North  Caro- 
lina, statutory;  North  Dakota,  constitutional; 
Oklahoma,  constitutional;  Tennessee,  constitu- 
tional. Under  the  remaining  States  local  option 
laws  In  some  form  prevailed.  The  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  Knox  C.  O.  D.  liquor  shipment 
law,  which  goes  into  effect  July  1,  1910,  will  be 
very  effective  in  aiding  the  enforcement  of  the 
State  liquor  laws.  This  measure,  which  was 
passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the  60th  Congress 
as  an  amendment  to  the  penal  code,  prohibits 
the  C.  O.  D.  shipment  of  liquor  or  delivering 
of  liquors  to  fictitious  consipiees,  and  compels 
the  marking  of  all  shipments  so  as  to  show  the 
kind  and  tne  contents.  A  bill  was  introduced 
in  both  houses  of  the  6l8t  Congress  calling  for 
an  amendment  to  the  interstate  commerce  law 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  dry  territory  from 
the  interstate  shipment  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  Commission  of  Inquiry  bill  introduced  in 
the  00th  Congress,  and  advocated  by 
certain  temperance  organizations,  was  opposed 
by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  on  the  ground  that 
the  League  believes  the  day  of  government  in- 
vestigation of  the  liquor  trafHe  is  past.  Certain 
measures  were  introduced  also  regulating  the 
selling  of  liquor  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  measures  were  supported  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  panting  Federal  tax  receipts  to  liquor 
dealers  in  "  dry  "  territory,  the  erection,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  recreation  buildings 
at  army  posts,  measures  to  enforce  more  thor- 
oughly the  anti-cantcen  policy  of  the  government 
in  the  army  and  soldiers'  homes,  measures  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  enforcement  of  tiie 
law  against  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  In- 
dians, and  measures  for  full  protection  of  the 
temperance  interests  in  the  enabling  act  of  the 
Territories  which  are  to  be  admitted  to  state- 
hood. 

The  statistics  of  liquor  production  and  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  in  1909  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Liquobs^  Febmented  asd 
Distilled. 

In  foreign  countries  the  most  notable  temper- 
ance agitation  took  place  in  Sweden,  and  it  will 
be  found  diwussed  in  the  Hiatory  of  that  ooun- 
try. 

The  International  Anti-Alcohol  Congress  met 
in  I^ndon  in  1000.  Delegates  were  present  from 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  More  than 
fifty  temperance  organizations  are  represented  in 
the  General  Committee.  The  next  Congress  will 
be  held  in  1010  at  The  Hague.  In  1008  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  law  relating  to  inebriates  and  to 
their  detention  in  reformatories  and  retreats. 
In  its  report  in  January,  1900,  the  committee 
stated  that  none  of  the  methods  of  drug  treat- 
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inent  into  M'liich  they  inquired  found  every  case 
which  applied  for  treatment  curable,  and  that 
by  no  method  can  curable  cases  be  distinguished 
before  trial  of  tlie  remedy.  The  committee  re* 
ported  that  there  had  been  a  decided  failure  to 
apply  the  Inebriates  act  of  1898  as  widely  as 
intended  1^  Parlianwnt. 

It  iras  estimated  by  an  anthorlty  upon  the 
subject  that  there  was  in  1008  a  diminution 
of  the  expenditure  on  intoxicating  liquors  in 
England  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $30,000,000, 
and  taking  the  increase  in  population  into  ac- 
count, the  decreased  expenditure  was  equal  to 
about  $37,000,000.    The  total  number  of  licensed 

f remises  in  England  and  Wales  on  January  1, 
WO,  according  to  the  latest  available  statistics, 
was  118,752,  as  compared  with  120,441  on  Jan- 
nary  1,  1008,  and  124,883  on  January  1,  IMS, 
when  the  Licensing  act  of  1004  went  into  opera- 
tion. There  was  no  attempt  in  1900  to  pass  a 
licensing  bill  similar  to  that  which  was  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1908.  The  bill  dealt 
very  severely  with  the  liquor  interests,  and  it 
was  assumed  by  party  leaders  that  popular 
opinion*  was  not  ready  for  a  measure  which 
threatened  so  great  an  economic  disturbance. 

For  the  latest  Teaearches  In  regard  to  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  body,  see 
Alcohol. 

mOTKLBJS.   Bee  Chkmistbt. 

PBOTESTANT    XPISCOPAL  UH.UMCH. 

A  religious  denomination  which  traces  its.  de- 
scent as  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
through  churches  established  in  the  American 
colonies  and  the  Church  of  England.  The 
church  in  1000  comprised  In  the  United  States 
6ff  dioceses  and  81  missionary  districts,  includ- 
ing those  in  Akska  and  the  insular  possessions. 
There  are  also  II  foreign  missionary  districts. 
There  were  in  1900  103  bishops  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  including  S8  missionary 
biaho|>s.  Five  bishops  were  consecrated  during 
the  year:  Alfred  Harding,  Bishop  of  Washing- 
ton ;  Nathaniel  Seymour  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Wyoming ;  Benjamin  Brewster,  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Western  Colorado;  John  Gardner 
Murray,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Maryland,  and 
Arthur  Seldon  Lloyd,  Coadjutor  Bisliop  of  Vir- 
i^nia.  The  church  lost  during  the  year  two 
bishops,  George  de  Normandie  Gillespie,  First 
Bishop  of  Western  Michigan,  who  died  March 
10,  and  William  Hobart  Hare,  Missionary 
Bishop  of  South  Dakota.  The  former  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  episcopate  by  the  Coadjutor 
Bishop,  the  Right  Reverend  John  M.  McCor- 
miek,  D.  D.  The  church  suffered  a  serious  loss 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Reed  Huntington, 
D.  D.,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  since 
1883,  who  died  July  26. 

Statistics  of  the  Church  are  gathered  yearly 
by  the  Living  Church  Annual  and  Whittaker'a 
Churchman's  Almanac.  According  to  this  pub- 
lication the  communicants  in  1000  numbered 
912,103.  as  compared  with  900,606  in  1908. 
The  clergy  numbered  6272,  an  increase  of  90 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  lay  readers  num- 
bered 2043,  and  the  postulants  384.  There 
were  7694  parishes  and  missions,  and  in  the 
Sunday'  schools  of  the  church  were  441,773 
scholars  and  40,691  teachers.  The  contribu- 
tions from  all  sources  amounted  to  $18,025,600, 
an  increase  of  $368,351  over  the  contribution^ 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  foreign  missions  of 
the   church  are  carried  on   in  West  Africa. 


China,  Japan,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  and  Haiti.    The  church  also  ha» 

i'urisdiction  over  certain  American  churches  ia 
Europe  and  charges  a  bishop  with  this  over' 
sight.  Domestic  missions  are  carried  on 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  its  posscb- 
aions.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  missionary  society  showed  the  best  rec- 
ord for  general  missions  that  has  yet  been 
made.  By  September  16  the  excess  in  ofTer- 
ings  over  the  year  previous  had  reached  $110.- 
700.  The  total  conUibutions  of  parishes  and 
individuals  for  the  year  aggregated  $550,322. 
Large  bequests  were  received  from  the  estates 
of  George  C.  Thomas  and  Miss  Mary  Rhine- 
lander  King.  The  ehnrch  was  represented  at  a 
omference  with  the  various  Anglican  missions 
in  China  in  March.  The  organisation  was  ef- 
fected to  embrace  all  the  missions  in  China, 
somewhat  after  the  Japanese  precedent,  with  a 
name  signifying  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in 
China.  The  Chinese  delegates  sent  a  message 
of  thanks  to  the  mother  churches  in  England 
and  America  "  for  the  planting,  care  and  pro- 
tection given  to  the  church  in  China  during 
the  past  sixty  years  or  more."  The  opening 
of  the  Catechetical  School  in  Hankow  was  an 
important  feature  of  the  year  in  the  church  in 
China. 

A  session  of  the  House  of  Bishops  was  held 
in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  electing  mis- 
sionary bishops  for  Wyoming  and  Western  Col- 
orada  There  were  chosen  for  the  former  dio- 
cese. Rev.  Nathaniel  Seymour  Thomas,  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Phila^ 
delphia,  and  for  the  latter,  the  Very  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Brewster,  Dean  of  St  Mark's  Cathedral, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Two  memorials  were  presented 
to  the  House  of  Bishops  ^t  this  session.  One 
of  these,  signed  by  1165  clergy,  asked  that  the 
House  of  Bishops  guard  the  ministry  of  the 
church  against  abuses  that  were  being  perpe- 
trated under  color  of  observance  of  eaJion  19, 
and  that  further  action  might  be  taken  at  the 
next  general  convention  with  respect  to  that 
canon.  The  House  of  Bishops  replied  that  it 
was  not  legally  competent  to  take  any  action 
upon  the  memorial  until  the  meeting  of  the 
next  General  Convention.  This  canon  formerly 
provided  that  no  person  might  officiate  in  any 
congregation  "  without  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
being  duly  licensed  or  ordained  to  minister  in 
this  cliurch."  It  was  amended  by  the  General 
Convention  at  Richmond  in  1907  to  provide 
that  the  bishop  of  any  diocese  or  district  might 
"give  permission  to  Christian  men  who  are  not 
ministers  to  this  church  to  make  addresoes  on 
special  occasions."  This  amendment  resulted 
in  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  not  a  little 
opposition,  especially  among  the  clergy. 

The  diocese  of  Pennsylvania  celebrated  its 
125th  anniversary  at  the  opening  of  its  conven- 
tion in  May.  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia. 
In  June  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  ordination 
of  Bishop  Grafton  of  Fond  du  Lac  to  the  priest- 
hood and  the  20th  of  his  consecration  to  the 
episcopate  were  celebrated.  At  the  diocesan 
council  of  the  diocese  of  South  Oarolina,  held 
in  May.  there  were  organized  a  separate  council 
for  colored  churchmen  at  the  request  of  the 
clergy  of  that  race.  Colored  workers  in  the 
diocese  will  hereafter  exercise  self-government 
under  the  bishop.  A  committee  was  appointed 
at  the  same  council  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  division  of  the  diocese. 
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Conaiderable  proRress  was  made  during  tlie  "  Socialism  in  Relation  to  Cliristianity " ;  "  The 
year  in  the  direction  of  Christian  unity.  An  Allegi'd  Incompatibility  of  Genius  and  Ortho- 
AiDprican  branch  of  the  Anglican  and  Eastern  doxy";  "  Tlie  Ethical  Aspectu  of  Gambling"; 
Orthodox  Churches'  Union  was  efTectfd  in  May.  "The  Possible  Contribution  of  Oriental 
Tliis  society  was  formed  in  England  and  has  Thought  to  Present-day  Christianity";  "  Psy- 
the  object  of  bringing  the  Anglican  and  the  chotberapy  as  an  Aid  in  Pastoral  Work "; 
Eastern  churches  into  closer  touch.  A  branch  "The  Outlook  for  Visible  Church  Unity";  and 
of  the  BOcietT,  the  St.  Willibrod,  which  was  "The  Office  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
also  organized  in  Eoglimd,  with  the  purpose  of  The  Episco^l  Convention  of  the  diocese  of  New 
promoting  more  intimate  relations  between  old  York  held  its  Besston  in  November.  The  chief 
Catholics  and  Anglicans,  was  also  formed  in  the  matter  of  general  interest  dieciused  was  the 
United  States  during  the  year,  with  the  Rer.  creation  of  suffragan  bishops.  It  was  resolved 
Dr.  William  Harman  van  Allen  as  American  to  memorialize  the  General  Convention  to  adopt 
secretary.  at  its  next  meeting  the  constitutional  amend- 
In  1008  there  was  formed  an  association  ment  provisionally  adopted  in  1907,  permitting 
called  the  American  Church  Union.  It  was  the  creation  of  suffragans  on  the  ground  that 
formed  to  defend  and  maintain  unimpaired  the  this  form  of  episcopal  assistance  was  best 
doctrine,  discipline  and  worship  of  the  church  adapted  to  the  needs  of  large  cosmopolitan 
against   laxity   and   indifference   within   and  urban  communities. 

hindranoe  and   aggreMion   from  without.     It  paoUT,   Ebenezeb.     An  English  composer 

give,  unr^rved  sanction      ^he  followin^^^^^  ^^^^^^                          .J  ^ 

ciples:     First,  that  the  Protestant  Epis^paJ  Und,  in  1838,  and  graduated  from  Londok  u3- 

cSc  ^ChurcbT'^Sndnha f  t^'e^  c'hutf^S  ri:aJmon'jTnd''£^S  Vt  Te  ?f2S 

creeds  are  to  be  interpreted  a„d  ^^Ueved  in  t^elr  ?^?„TnTS,-,   aTK  "li  tld''  imT^^Sl 

Ji!;  «h?."^t  rr IJ^  ft.™         AnSlw  «itions  \t  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at  the 

te^oS^  r  tS  only  ^!  toTx^^te^S^  ^^'^^l  Mtf%nulSiS^^^^^^^^^ 

Junctions.^  the  min^£in  this  ch^ch  who  hth^M  '^X'S^.  o/  iJs"  d^th'^He 

STth^S^S^sTr^tTr^'Stb/oira:^^^^^^^^  T^oiSniS'^a^flSLnroStr^V  J'o^^^ 

Testaments  are  the  word  of  God;  fifth,  that  the  fL^rt«««n««.^J  tS^^  iZ  ^rtll 

d  XbTe'althonJ  S^hT  huTcb's'  o^"i  Double  Counte^int  and  Canon  (1801);  «.d  a 

the  «>.emnization^  SSr^."/ o'^^i^T °  ^ 

of  the  Union  in  their  declaration  of  principles  b,.ii{™«       „              „#  f i  „  tj„„„i  a„,i 

asserted  that  the  gravity  of  the  present  situa-  *hur  Sullivan  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 

_             _i          i_  4.i:_*        uZtj  «.  emy  or  Music.     He  was  the  first  editor  of 

tion  in  the  chureh  is  that  the  Iwldest  the   J/ontft/y   Musical   Record,   from   1871  to 

r  Xll                   r.J^                   n?  fhiS  1»74,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  that 

by  those  within  her  own  household,    ui  these  ,  ^  j-*    -  i            j.        .  . 

attacks  the  following  are  asserted  to  require  Pl"!j''*L*^ifLJ',"  ji^'^C^^     .^^T'l     ,*u  ^ 

imme,liate  attention:    First,  the  denial  of  the  Z                JI^tSl^S^^Tr^  W^^ 

inspiration  of  Holy  Writ;  second,  the  admis-  J'^iu^'^^UJi '^.^^  5^^^ 

8  on  to  holy  communion  of  persons  who  have  "^IJ^Cl         cil^,^'l  7^*.^J™.  J^J  i#  ..j-  -  i 

not  been  confirmed  by  bishop  of  the  church,  DiCttofUEry  of  Music  and 
and  who  have  not  confessed  their  desire  to  be 

BO  confirmed;  and  third,  the  permission  to  per-  FB7CEI0AL  BESEABCH.    In  both  the 

sons  not  communicants  of .  the  Anglican  lK>dy  English  and  American  Societies  interest  has 

to  teach  and  preach  in  the  congregations.  The  been  sustained  in  trance  communications,  espe- 

I'nion  pledges  itself  to  resist  these  and  all  cially  as  these  bear  on  the  queatiou  of  the  Bur- 

othcr    contraventions    of    the    faitli    of    the  vival  of  bodily  death.    In  the  Proceedings  of 

churches  enshrined  in  the  Book  of  Common  the   (British)   Society  for  Psychical  Kescarch 

Prayer.  (vol.  xxiii,,  p.  2)  Professor  James  reports  sit- 

The  results  of  the  religious  census  taken  by  tings  with  Mrs.  Piper,  the  trauoe-medium,  un- 

tho   United  States  CeuBus  Bureau,  based  on  der  the  "Hodgson  control."    Richard  Hodgson 

figures  of  1006  and  issued  in  1909,  contain  was  for  many  years  devoted  to  the  interpreta- 

mnch  interesting  matter  In  regard  to  the  Prot-  tion  of  Mrs.  Piper's  communications.  Before 

estant  Episcopal  Church  and  its  growth  from  his  death  in  1905  he  indicated  his  purpose — 

the  period  1890  to  1906.    The  increase  during  in  the  event  of  hlB  own  demise — to  establish 

that   period   was   354,894    communicants,    or  relations    with    living    friends.     The  reports 

66.7  per  cent.   The  church  edifices  increased  which  purported  to  come  subsequently  from  him 

in    the    same    period    37.9    per    cent.,   while  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  of  especial  value.  But 

the  value  of  church  property  shows  an  increasa  James  has  found  them  peculiarly  difficult  of  in- 

of   54   per    cent.    The   number   of   ministers  terpretation.     In    drawing    conclusions  from 

increased  in  the  sixteen  years  20.5  per  cent,  them,  he  says:    "I  myself  feel  as  if  an  exter- 

The  number  of  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  nal  will  to  communicate  were  probably  tiiere, 

for  colored  people  increased  from  49  In  1890  to  that  is,  I  find  myself  doubting,  in  consequence 

108  in  1906,  while  the  communicants  increased  of  my  whole  acquaintance  with  that  sphere  of 

from  2077  in  1800  to  19,098  in  1906.  phenomena,  that  Mrs.  Piper's  dream-life,  even 

The  Church  Congress  of  1000  was  held  in  equipped  with  '  telepathic  powers,  accounts  for 
Boston  during  the  week  beginning  May  11.  all  the  results  found.  But  if  asked  whether 
The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  the  will  to  communicate  be  Hodgson's,  or  be 
Coadjutor  of  New  Hampshire.  Tlie  following  some  mere  spirit-counterfeit  of  Hodgson,  I  re- 
were  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  Congress:  main  uncertain  and  await  more  facts,  facta 
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which  may  not  point  clearbr  to  a  eonelusiott  natinlf  the  aeieiice.    For  current  views  see  H. 

for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years"  (pp.  120-1).   Sir  MtinsterberfT,  P%yehotherapy,  and  W.  Wundt, 

Oliver  Lodge  has  another  long  report  in  the  Paj/ckologtgche  Studien,  y.  1.    The  procpss  it- 

Proccedinga   (vol.  xxiii.,  p.   127)   on  sittings  self  is  apparent  in  the  emphasis  laid,  during 

begun  with  Mrs.  Piper  in  1006;  and  a  consid-  the  past  year,  upon  such  subjects  as  memory, 

erable  part  of  his  new  book,  The  Survival  of  individual  types  and  differences,  and  abnormal 

Man,  18  a  reproduction  (some  of  it  quoted  ver-  states^    Like  most  other  disciplines,  psychology 

batim)  of  this  report  and  of  various  earlier  has  felt  the  inspiration  of  the  I^win  anni- 

Eublications  concerning  the  same  medium  and  versaries.     (See  Dabwin  Hkmobial.)  EtoIu- 

er  "controls."  An  examination  of  James  and  tionary  concepts  have  been  used  with  extraor- 

Lodge  leaves  the  impression  that  the  new  ma-  dinary  freedom  during  the  past  few  months, 

terial  has  added  but  little  of  importance  to  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  really  to  have 

the  subject  under  investigation.  Persons  already  been  naturalized   as  yet  within   the  science, 

familiar  with  the  history  of  psychical  research  (See  R.  Semon,  Die  mnemiachen  Empfindungen; 

will   be   disappointed   that  Sir  Oliver  I<odge  G.  S.  Hall,  Evolution  and  Psychology  in  Fifty 

should  have  thrown  together  old  materials  in  a  Yeara  of  Darwiniam;  J.  K.  Angell,  The  Infiu- 

work  heralded  as  "  the  most  distinguished  book  ence  of  Darwin  on  Psychology;  Psychological 

of  his  career";  others  may  wehMime  bis  clear  JSmfeio,  zvi.,  198.) 

statement  of  certain  phases  of  the  Society's  Mektinos.   The  year  IQOB  was  made  notable 

work  and  his  own  optimistic  interpretation  of  within  ptycholog>'  by  the  unusual  number  of 

its  results.  A.  C.  Pigou,  reviewing  the  evidence  general  meetings  and  conferences.    The  Sixth 

for  alleged  communications  with  the  dead,  of-  International  CoUf^ress  of  Psychology  convened 

fered   by   the  method   of  "  cross  correspond-  in  Geneva  on  Auj:  ist  3.   All  the  main  branches 

ences,"  comes  to  a  negative  conclusion.    The  of   psychology,    r  re   and    applied,  furnished 

agency  involved  is,  so  he  thinks,  "  a  product  topics  of  discussic  '     The  Congress  declared  its 

of  the  subliminal  activity  of  some  living  per-  intention  of  holdti  g  the  next  meeting  (1913) 

son"   {Proceedings,  xxiii.,  286).     The  recent  in  the  United  States.   The  Ifitb  annual  meeting 

visit  to  the  United  States  of  the  Italian  me*  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  was 

dium,  Euaapia  Palladino,  has  revived  interest  hdd  at  Cambridge  during  the  Christmas  faoli- 

in  the  woman's  unusual  bistorr  and  in  the  days  under  tiie  presidency  of  Professor  C  H. 

"  physical  phenomena  of  spiritualism."  Messrs.  Judd  of  the  University  of  Chicago.   The  South- 

Feiiding,  Baggally  and  Carrington  wrote  for  the  em  Society  for  Philosophy  and  Psychology  met 

British  Proceedings  (xxili.,  3()9)  a  long  account  at  the  same  time  in  Charlotte,  N,  C.    The  an- 

of  sittings  held  at  Naples  in  Koveml«r,  1908.  unal   conference  of   the   Experimentalista  oc- 

They  conclude  "  that  some  of  the  phenomena  curred  at  Princeton,  April  8-10.    The  celebra- 

were  genuine  and  the  others  not  proved  to  be  tion  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  Clark  Uni- 

either  genuine  or  fraudulent"  (p.  665).    A  versity  in  September  was  made  the  occasion  of 

more  extensive  investigation  of  Palladino  was  on  international  conference  of  p^ychologiata. 

made  (1905-8)  in  Paris  by  the  Inatitut  g^niral  Among  the  distinguished  Europeans  who  took 

psychologique.    The  report  (Bulletin  5-6,  8-^me  part  were  Professors  Freud   (Vienna),  Stern 

ann^)  is  admirably  conservative,  but  it  throws  (Breslau),  and  Jung  (Zurich).    The  psychol- 

little  light  upon  the  agencies  involved.   A  book  -ogy  of  testimony  and  of  the  abnormal  occupied 

that  contains  much  of  human  interest  Is  enti-  a  prominent  place  on  the  programme.  Psycbo!- 

tled  Both  Sides  of  the  Veil,  written  by  Anne  ogy  sustained  a  heav^  loss  in  the  death  of  Pro- 

M.  Bobbins,  a  person  who  has  been  for  many  feasor  Hermann  Ebhinghaug  of  Halle.  Ebbing- 

years  inside  the  Piper  circle  in  Boston.    Misa  haus  was  the  author  of  the  first  experimental 

Bobbins  does  not  pose  ai  an     authority"  in  monograph  on  memory   (1886),  of  Orutidsuge 

psychical  research,  neither  does  she  offer  her  der  Psychologic  (1002)  and  of  Ahrisa  dcr  Pay- 

communications   with   "spirits"   as   evidence,  ehologie  (1008).    He  was  one  of  the  founders 

but  **  simply  for  what  they  are."    Jfodcrn  Light  and  editors  of  the  periodical,  the  Zeitschrift  fur 

on  Immortality    (H.  Frank)   is  an  ingenious  Psychologie  und  Phyaiologie  der  Sinneaorgane. 

ttiougii  labored  attempt  to  coax  from  modern  The  death  of  C.  Lombroso  recalls  his  distin- 

science  the  proof  of  human  immortality  that  guished  work  upon  genius  and  upon  the  crim- 

the  historical  religions  and  philoaophies  have  inal  type. 

failed,  according  to  the  author,  to  furnish.  The  Gekesal  Books  Awa  Tbeatises.    A  new  in- 

attempt   is   bae>cd   upon  speculative  biology —  stahnent  (Band  if.,  Mythua  und  Religion,  Teil 

more  specifically  upon  E.  Haeckel,  "an  au-  iii.)   of  Wundt's  VolJeerpaycht^gie  appeared 

thority   all   must   admit   is   supreme."   The  early  in  the  year.    Most  of  its  eight  hundred 

book  will  appeal  to  the  adolescent  mind.     Its  pages  are  devoted  to  the  nature-myth  consid- 

biology  and  its  psychology  (both  takoi  at  see-  ered  in  its  three  developmental  forms,  the 

ond  or  third  hand)  are^  however,  bad.  fairy-tale,  the  saga  and  the  legend.    The  final 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION.  Aueb-  ^^'^P^^^               ^he  origin  of  religion.  This 

ICAJT.  See  PSYCUOLOOT.  monumental  work  upon  the  evolutionaTy  devel- 
opment of  speech,  myth  and  custom  brings  un- 

PSYCHOLOOT.    The  rapid  growth  of  ap-  der  psychological  laws  a  bewildering  mass  of 

plied  psycholo^ry  continued  in  lOOO.    It  is  in  facts  that  have  never  before  been  adequately 

itself,  however,  of  loss  import  to  the  science  systematized.    Until  last  year  the  materUUa  for 

than  in  its  retroactive  effect  upon  research  and  the    experimental    study    of    thought  wei« 

construction.    The  occupation  of  the  psycliol-  scattered  through  monographs  and  magazine  ar- 

ogint  with  problems   of  tlie  school-room,  the  tides,  and  investigators  were  at  odds  as  re- 

luw  court,  the  clinic  and  the  insane  hospital  garda  problem  and  method.    The  new  book  by 

inevitably  sliapes   his  conception  of  what  is  Professor  E.  B.  Titchener,  Lectures  on  the  Er- 

most  worth  doing  within  psychology  itself.    At  perimental  Psychology  of  the  Thought  Processes, 

present  men  are  divided  on  the  qne»tion  whether  reviews  all  tlie  antecedent  studies,  inventories 

the  retroactive  proceas  is  enrlcliing  or  coutami-  their  results,  and  seta  forth  their  value  to  tbe 
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science.  A  work  of  more  ^neral  scope,  written  [Archiv  f^r  die  gcsammte  Psj/eh.,  xiv.,  133) 
by  the  same  author,  is  A  Trxt-Book  of  Psychol-  make  it  appear  as  highly  probable  that  the 
ogy,  Part  I,  11)09,  which  will,  when  it  is  com*  reflexion  of  sonnd-waves  from  tlie  object  are 
pleted,  take  the  place  of  i4n  Outline  of  Pay-  largely  responsible  for  the  perception.  The 
chology,  first  written  in  1896.  A  careful  com-  common  failure  of  the  blind  to  detect  any  andi- 
partson  of  the  two  books  indicates  the  substan-  tory  element  in  the  perception  is  only  another 
tial  advances  that  the  science  has  made  in  a  illustration  of  the  fact,  brought  out  constantly 
dozen  years.  The  part  of  the  Text-Book  now  by  "occult"  phenomena,  that  an  accurate  in- 
published  covers  sensation,  affection  and  atten-  trospective  account  of  senae-perception  demands 
tion.  The  appearance,  during  1909,  of  A  Teat-  the  most  thorough  psychological  training  in  ob- 
Baok  of  Experimenial  Psychology,  from  the  eervation.  Organic.  The  difficult  quest  for 
pen  of  an  English  writer  (C.  S.  Ifyers),  la  an  sensory  qualities  arising  from  stimulation  of 
unusual  event.  England  has  been  proliflo  in  the  internal  organs  (organic  sensations)  has 
psychologies,  but  not  of  the  experimental  sort,  been  carried  on  during  1909  with  much  enei:g7. 
The  volume,  which  is  well  written,  shows  the  E.  Murray  f^ves  a  critical  and  historical  re- 
double influence  of  American  and  Continental  view  of  the  subject  {Amer.  Jour,  of  PayeK,  xx., 
systems.  A  general  work  of  quite  a  different  386) ,  clearing  up  ambiguities  and  contradictions 
character  is  H.  R.  Marshall's  ConscioumcM,  a  which  had  gradually  found  their  way  into  the 
theoretical  treatise  on  the  nature  of  mind.  A  literature..  The  article  fairly  opens  for  seri- 
volume  unique  in  psychology  is  R.  Schulze's  ous  investigation  the  whole  field  of  the  organic 
Aus  der  Werksiatt  der  experimentellen  Pay-  sensations.  E.  Becher  {Zeitsch.  f.  Psych., 
ohologie  und  Padagogik,  which  seeks  the  eiten-  xHx.,  341;  Arch.  d.  ges.  Psych.,  xv.,  356) 
sion  of  experimental  technique  in  psycholc^  introduced  a  small  rubber  tube  into  the  oesoph- 
and  education.  It  is  neither  a  manual  nor  a  agus  and  stomach,  through  which  he  applied  to 
text-book,  but  similar  to  both.  The  material  these  organs  thermal  (warm  and  cold),  roe- 
is  conveniently  arranged  under  the  various  ehanical  (preuure),  and  electrical  stimuli, 
chapter-headings  of  psychology,  "  Ideas,"  "  Feel-  The  cesophagus  responded  with  sensations  in 
ings,"  "  Memory,"  etc.  It  is  lavishly  and  effec-  e^fery  case.  It  gave  pain  also,  under  heavy 
lively  illustrated  by  drawings  and  photographs,  pressure.  The  sensitivity  was,  however,  less 
The  book  wili  be  of  service  both  in  pure  and  in  than  that  of  the  skin.  At  times  the  sensations 
applied  psychology.  Two  new  books  on  memory,  had  a  peculiar  coloring.  The  same  kinds  of 
by  H.  J.  Watt  (Glasgow),  The  Economy  and  stimulus  applied  to  the  stomach  returned  no 
Training  of  Memory,  and  Max  Offner  (Munich),  sensations.  But  E.  Meumann  found  {ArcK  f. 
Daa  Q^i&chtnis,  have  in  view  the  teacher  and  d.  ges.  Psych,,  xiv.,  279;  xvi.,  228)  that  pump- 
the  student.  The  first  is  a  popular  and  read-  ing  the  stomach  full  of  air  and  then  emptying 
able  exposition  of  experimental  work,  with  espe-  it  gave  rise  to  sensations  of  "fullness"  and 
cial  emphasis  laid  on  the  means  of  economizing  "  emptiness,"  which  he  thinks  derive,  at  least 
and  conserving  memory.  OfTner's  book  is  a  more  in  part,  from  the  stomach  itself.  He  also  pro- 
intensive  and  more  technical  account  of  meth-  duced  a  peculiar  "  burning "  sensation  from 
ods  and  results.  Both  books  are  written  by  large  doses  of  white  pepper  swallowed  in  cap- 
men  who  know  the  laboratory  at  first  hand.  sules  and  followed  by  draughts  of  water.  Meu- 
Sensation.  Auditory.  The  new  theory  of  mann  ( in  disagreement  with  Becher )  credits 
clang-tint  or  ''musical  quality"  proposed  fay  both  the  stomach  and  intestines  with  sensi- 
Herrmann-Ooldap  in  1907  has  stimuuted  the  bility.  Upon  the  whole,  Meumann's  results, 
Berlin  laboratory,  long  famous  for  its  skill  in  supported  by  experiments  of  C.  Ritter  (ArcA. 
psychological  acoustics,  to  investigate  the  /.  kliniache  Chtrurgie,  x\..  Heft  2)  indicate  a 
claims  of  this  theory  of  constant-pitch  elements  swing  of  opinion  away  from  the  older  view  of 
in  instrumental  sounds.  In  describing  these  the  surgeons  and  toward  a  belief  in  a  well- 
investigations,  W.  Kohler  {Zeitschrift  fur  Pay-  marked  sensitivity  of  the  visceral  organs. 
chologie,  liv.,  241)  inclines  toward  the  Dermal.  Curiously  enough  the  end-organs  of  the 
old  Helmholtzian  theory  of  harmonic  over-  skin,  which  subserve  pressure,  touch,  warmth 
tones.  He  rejects  the  "tone-tfnt"  Uieory  of  and  oold,  pain,  etc,  and  which  seemed  twenty 
his  master,  Stumpf,  and  instead  derives  clsng-  years  ago  to  be  on  the  way  to  accurate  de- 
tint  from  the  "  tint  **  or  "  color "  of  the  inter-  scription,  are  again  under  discussion.  The 
Tals  furnished  by  the  upper  partials  or  over-  question  was  reopened  by  English  physiologists 
tones.  Thus  a  note  containing  but  two  over-  (Head,  Rivers  and  Sherren,  Brain,  1906-8). 
tones,  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  1:2,  who  worked  after  injury  or  section  of  the 
would  have  its  character  determined  by  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  it  has  been  continued 
"octave-color,"  whereas  a  three-component  note  through  the  past  year  by  F.  I,  Franz  {Jour. 
(1:2:3)  would  add  to  "  octaveness "  the  col-  of  Comp.  Jf eur.  and  Psych.,  xix.,  107,  215). 
ors  of  the  fifth  (2:3)  and  the  twelfth  (1:3).  whose  results  disagree,  in  some  respects,  with 
Kiihler  accomplished  the  difficult  feat  of  pHo-  the  English  remits.  Franz  offers,  however,  no 
tographing  the  moTements  of  the  drumskiu  of  final  theory  of  cutaneous  sensibility.  In  a 
the  ear  under  stimulation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  study  of  tickle  (Arch.  /.  Phyaiol.,  1909,  1  and 
Uiat  a  continuation  of  the  work  will  clear  up  27)  M.  Buch  distinguishes  dermal  and  deep- 
the  vexed  problem  of  the  relation  obtaining  be-  lying  tickle,  which  he  supposes  to  have  had  an 
tween  musical  sound  and  speech.  Every  one  has  entirely  different  racial  history, 
heard  of  the  "  sixth  sense"  by  means  of  which  Pebception,  Action  awd  Attention.  Rhythm. 
the  blind  are  supposed  to  detect  the  presence  The  impression  has  prevailed  in  psychology 
and  position  of  resting  objects  placed  at  a  that  a  purely  visual  rhythm  docs  not  exist;  that 
distance.  The  identify  of  this  sixth  sense  has  rhythm  demands  auditory  or  motor  factors.  Re- 
long  been  a  matter  <n  controversy.  Heat,  air  cent  work  in  the  Berlin  Uborator^,  however,  has 
currents,  pressure  on  the  face,  jarring  of  the  led  K.  Koifka  to  the  opposite  conclusion 
ground,  and  odor  are  among  the  expliuiations  (Zeitsehr.  f.  Psych.,  Hi.,  1).  His  observers  were 
offered.   The  recent  experiments  of  U  Tnuchel  shown  disks  lighted  at  regular  intervals  by  a 
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OeiBsIer  tube.    SuccesniTe  flashes  were,  under  ness  tends  to  pnidishness,  a  form   of  false 

certain  conditions,  combined  in  rhythmic  groups  modesty.   He  advocates  the  cultiwtion  of  na- 

without  the  interrention — so  far  as  the  intro-  kednesa  on  grounds  of  sexual  hygiene  and  of 

spective  reports  go— of  any  motor  or  andi^ry  sesthetics^  and  for  its  "  dynamic  psychological  in- 

proocss.    iTie  method  is  ingenious,  but  the  out*  fluence"    upon    morals.    General  IntelUgenee. 

come — ao  far  as  it  throws  light  on  the  nature  Some  years  ago  C.  Spearman  proposed  to  meaa- 

and  the  theory  of  rhythm — is  disappointing,  ure  the  "general  intelligence"  of  an  individual 

The  author's  formulation  of  the  nature  of  the  by  experimental  observation  of  the  accuracy  of 

rhythmizing  consciousness  as  an  "  activity  of  such  simple  operations  as  the  discrimination 

the  subject"  is  highly  unsatisfactory.  Fatigue,  of  weights  or  tones.    Within  the  last  year  work 

The  literature  of  fatigue  is  large.    Few  titles  reported   from   Teachers   College  in  Columbia 

In  it,  however,  are  more  important  than  C.  S.  University  {Amer.  Jour,  of  Ptyeh.,  xx.,  364)  In- 

Yonlcuin's  An  Experimental  Study  of  Fatigue  dicates,  however,  that  no  significant  correlation 

{PeycA.  Rev.,  P*ych.  Monograplia,  46).    The  obtains  between  these  simple  operations  and 

analysis  of  physical  and  mental  fatigue,  of  the  more  complex  "  intellectual "  functions  of 

effort  and  exhaustion,  is  unusually  thorough,  human   beings.    From   these  negative  results, 

"Sensations  of  fatigue"  are  found,  which  de-  Professor  Thorndike  draws  the  inference  that 

rive  from  sense  organs  in  muscles  indirectly  "  the  efficiency  of  a  man's  equipment  for  the 

concerned  in  performing  a  specific  task.    Atten-  specifically  human  task  of  managing  ideas  is 

tion.    Variation  in  the  degree  of  attention —  only  loosely  correlated  with  the  elliciency  of  the 

from  concentration  to  inattention — is  a  matter  simpler  sensori-motor  apparatus  which  he  pos- 

of  common  observation.    The  exact  measure-  sesses  in  common  with  otlier  species."   0.  Burt, 

ment  of  this  variation  has,  however,  baffled  the  working  with  English  schoolboys  (Brit.  Jour. 

Ssychologist.  It  is  noteworthy,  then,  that  L.  iii.,  94),  fails  likewise  to  discover  any 
Geissler,  working  in  the  Cornell  laboratory  "  fundamental  identity  between  intelligence  and 
(Amer.  Jour,  of  Payeh.,  xx.,  473),  should  have  general  sensory  discrimination";  but  he  con- 
succeeded  in  expressing  the  d^ee  of  attention  cedes  that  a  close  correlation  may  obtain  for 
in  terms  of  the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  the  those  senses  that  possess  a  "  high  cognitive 
processes  standing  in  consciousness.  Geissler  value."  Burt's  tests  involving  attention  and 
found,  further,  that  the  observer's  direct  esti-  association  brought  out  a  higher  and  more  con- 
mation  of  degree  of  attention  accorded  well  sistent  correlation  with  intelligence  than  the 
with  the  quickness  and  accuracy  of  arithmetical  discrimination  tests.  However,  no  single  test 
and  other  forms  of  work  done  at  the  time,  was  found  to  furnish  a  reliable  measure  of  in- 
The  experiments  indicate  that,  with  some  ob-  telleotual  ability.  Against  Thomdike's  separa- 
eervers  at  least,  as  many  as  three  or  even  more  tion  of  human  and  animal  endowment,  Bnrt 
degrees  of  attention  (clearness)  may  exist  side  urges  that  all  the  functions  of  the  human  mind 
by  side.  A  related  study  of  expectation  (W.  (including  those  held  in  common  with  animals) 
H.  Py\e,  ibid.,  xx.,  530)  brought  out  the  curi-  He  organized  within  "a  single  integrative  avs- 
ous  fact  that  while  the  body  takes  the  typical  tern."  The  study  furnishes  some  evidence  for 
attentive  attitude  (straining,  reaching  out)  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  intellectual 
expectation,  the  expectant  mind  is  not  atten-  proficiency. 

tive,  inasmuch  as  it  lacks  focus  t  It  is  only  Ab-nobmai.  aito  Cbiminal.  Diagnosie  of 
in  preparation  for  an  attentive  state.  Vrime.  Much  has  been  made  lately  of  the  "as- 
iHDiviDUAt  AND  CLASS  PBYCHoixwT.  Char  gociative  reaction"  as  a  means  of  discovering 
actcr.  In  the  Yeab  Books  for  1907  (p.  6fll)  facts  either  unknown  to  or  voluntarily  con- 
and  IflOR  (p.  603),  attention  was  called  to  the  cenled  by  the  subject.  A  person  suspected  of 
investigations  of  the  Dutch  psychologists,  Hey-  crimiiwl  conduct,  e.  g.,  is  given  a  series  of  words, 
mans  and  Wiersma.  This  work  has  been  con-  some  of  which  are  suggestible  of  the  crime  in 
tinned  {Zeitachr.  f.  Psych.,  li,  1)  in  the  direc-  question,  and  he  is  instructed  to  call  out  the 
tion  of  the  study  of  types  of  character.  These  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind  after  each  word 
men  have  succeeded  in  integrating  more  or  less  of  the  series  is  heard.  From  the  nature  of  the 
simple  mental  traits  to  form  types  of  mind,  response  and  the  time  consumed,  the  experi- 
Eight  such  types  are  named:  amorphous,  apa-  menter  attempts  to  arrive  at  the  subject's 
thetic,  nervous,  sentimental,  sanguine,  phleg-  knowledge  of,  or  participation  in,  the  crime 
matic,  choleric  and  impassioned.  The  method  (Tatbeetandediagnoatik) .  Within  the  year  the 
and  results  are  important,  both  for  the  analytic  niethod  was  applied — for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
study  of  character  and  temperament  and  as  a  tion — to  normal  students  in  psychology  at  the 
basis  for  the  investigation  of  mental  inheritance.  Harvard  laboratory  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Psych., 
The  point  of  view  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Men-  xx.,  22).  A  member  of  the  class  was  sent  from 
dclians  in  biology.  Sex.  The  difference  in  the  audience  room  and  aHked  to  choose  and  to 
weight  between  the  brain  of  man  and  of  woman  exnmine  either  one  of  two  boxes;  one  box  con- 
has  often  been  appealed  to  in  connection  with  taining  a  dancing  mouse,  the  other  a  pack  of 
assumed  difTerenecs  of  mental  endowment.  H.  playing  cards.  After  the  subject's  return  to 
H.  Donaldson  now  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  room,  he  was  asked  to  respond  as  quickly 
in  the  rat,  as  in  the  human  species,  the  greater  as  possible — ^but  without  betraying  his  choice — 
weight  of  the  central  nervous  system  in  the  to  two  lists  of  words.  Certain  words  ("signifl- 
male  is  "completely  explained  by  the  greater  cant"  words)  in  the  one  list  (8  out  of  30) 
l)ody  length"  {Jour,  of  Camp.  Neur.  and  Paych.,  referred  to  the  contents  of  the  mouse-box;  in 
xix,  15.)).  In  a  discussion  of  the  psychological  the  other  list,  to  the  contents  of  the  card-box. 
effects  of  bodily  nakedness,  Havelock  Ellis  notes  The  reaponaes  to  those  words  which  referred  to 
(Amer.  Jour,  of  Paych.,  xx.,  297)  a  gradual  the  box  actunlly  examined  were  considerably  de- 
"movement  of  revolt  against  nakedness"  layed.  From  this  delay,  the  experimenter  cor- 
throughont  the  Christian  era,  which  became  com-  reetly  inferred  which  of  the  two  boxes  had  been 
pletely  victorious  in  the  nineteenth  century,  opened  by  the  subject.  Again,  this  form  of 
Ellis  contends  that  the  modem  ban  upon  naked-  mental  diagnosis  succeeded  when  the  exiperl- 
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mentor  lought  to  diaoorer  wfaleh  of  two 
persons  was  In  pMsession  of  certain  trfvial 
feets.  In  spite  of  the  success  of  the  tests,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  tlie  mental 
eonditions  involved  are  exceedingly  complex  and 
require  careful  and  expert  manipulation.  The 
Harvard  study  concludes  with  a  useful  biblio- 
gxaphy.  {Cf.  a  similar  study  in  method  by 
F.  Q.  Henke  and  M.  W.  Eddy,  Paifch.  Rev.,  xn., 
SD9. )  Critics  of  the  reaction-method  of 
diagnosis  have  contended  that  while  it  was  of 
great  psychological  interest,  the  method  could 
not  be  applied .  to  the  serious  examination  of 
actual  criminals.  It  remained  for  P.  Stein,  of 
Budapest,  to  make  a  somewhat  extended  teat 
upon  suspected  and  confessed  criminals 
(Zeiiaohr.  f.  Psych.,  Hi.,  101).  He  found,  for 
ten  caaes,  an  average  delay  for  significant  or 
"critical"  words  of  1.6  sec.  This  delay  did 
not  appear  with  innocent  controls  who  were  put 
through  the  same  tests.  Stein  concludes  that 
the  method  is  TaJuable  in  the  hands  of  careful 
and  expert  investigators.  ( For  a  general  review 
of  the  psyeholt^  of  testimony  see  Psych.  Bull., 
vi.,  153).  Paychoanalyma.  Professor  Freud's 
visit  paid  to  America  during  the  year,  and  the 
appearance  tn  revised  form  of  the  book  which 
Freud  himself  regards  as  the  key  to  his  system 
(S.  Freud.  Die  Traumdeutung,  2d  ed.,  1909) 
have  combined  to  deepen  an  interest  in  the  theory 
that  dreams  are  the  exjwression  of  unsatisfied 
and  unfulfilled  wishes.  The  wish  is,  according 
to  Freud,  often  latent,  and  then  it  is  revealed 
even  to  the  dreamer,  only  by  a  process  of 
psychoanalysis.  Moreover,  the  basis  of  the 
dream  is  said  to  be  sexual  in  origin.  Freud's 
doctrine  of  the  influence  in  mind  of  latent 
mental  processes,  and  his  method  of  dealing 
with  them,  have  been  applied  not  only  to  dreams, 
but  also  to  insane  and  hysterical  states,  and  in 
the  past  year  or  so  to  myths,  folk-tales,  Iwends 
and  literary  personages.  (S.  Freud,  Sekoted 
Papen  on  Hyateria  and  other  Ptj/ohoneuroata ; 
K.  Abraham,  Traum  «nd  Mythva;  0.  Ranke, 
Der  Mythua  von  der  Oebvrt  dea  Helden.) 
Literary  Plagiarism.  A.  Pick  shows  (Zeitachr, 
f.  Paych.,  \,  401)  by  the  description  of  a  num- 
ber of  cases  thait  literary  plagiarism  is  at  times 
pathological  and  that  it  may  be  entirely  unin- 
tentional. He  cites  as  examples  Lamartine, 
Landor,  Nietssche  and  o^r  famous  men.  The 
pathological  forms  rest  upon  a  disorder  of 
memory;  they  involve  both  intelleetual  uid 
emotive  factors. 

Ammal  Pbycholoot.  Tropiama.  The  double 
Influence  of  physiology  and  zoOlogy  continued  in 
a  marked  degree  throughout  the  year.  J.  Loeb, 
of  the  University  of  California,  reviewed  at  the 
Geneva  Congress  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
animal  tropisms  which  seeks  a  physico-chemical 
explanation  of  mental  processes  {Die  Bedeutung 
der  Tropismen  fUr  die  Ptychologic) .  The  doc- 
trine lajn  emphasis  upon  the  ehemieal  processes 
directly  intervening  oetween  stimulation  and 
responsive  movement.  The  theory  as  stated  and 
defended  against  Jennings  and  other  critics  at 
the  Congress,  appears  less  extreme  and  more 
useful  than  under  its  older  formulation.  The 
Salivary  Reflex.  The  expressive  method — the 
method  of  interpreting  consciousness  from 
organic  changes  and  movements — is  fundamental 
to  comparative  psychology.  Tlie  development  of 
&  new  form  of  expression,  the  "  salivary  reflex  " 
is  therpfore  noteworthy.  The  Kussisn  physiol- 
ogist, Fawlow,  and  his  pupils  have  lately  pub- 


lished some  forty  or  flft^  papers  concerning  the 
effect  produced  upon  salivary  secretion  (say,  of 
the  d<^)  by  sights,  sounds,  odors,  tastes,  etc. 
They  have  shown  that  this  secretion  varies  both 
in  quality  and  in  amount  with  change  of 
stimulus — even  of  such  a  stimulus  as  a  colored 
card  or  a  musical  sound  that  has  been  asso- 
ciated only  temporarily  with  food  (taste  or 
smell).  It  seems  likely  that  the  method  will 
servo  a  more  useful  purpose  in  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system  than  in  psychology.  An 
account  of  the  methods  and  of  some  of  the  re- 
sults, together  with  a  bibliography,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  August  number  of  the  Paychologi- 
cal  Bulletin  (vi.,  267).  General  Treatiaea.  It 
is  imfortunate  that  the  two  general  treatises  of 
the  year  should  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
CJeorges  Bohn,  the  author  of  many  clever  ex- 
perimental studies  upon  animals,  has  brought 
out  his  theoretical  and  systematic  views  on 
comparative  paychc^ogy  (La  naiaaanee  de  Pin- 
teUigence).  Bohn  is  profoundly  Influenced  by 
Loeb  and  other  men  who  write  for  psycholtwy 
from  the  biologist's  point  of  view.  He  lacks 
psychological  background,  and  for  that  reason 
he  constantly  confuses  biological  and  mental 
terms.  The  trained  psychologist  will,  however, 
find  the  book  useful;  in  the  hands  of  the  im- 
mature student  it  will  lead  to  disaster.  A  care- 
ful estimate  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Journal 
of  Oomp,  Neur.  and  Paych.  (xix.,  6S9).  A  much 
safer  book,  as  regards  the  general  point  of  view, 
is  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick's  Qenetie  Psychology.  It 
Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  should  have 
fallen  into  -the  pitfall  of  the  evolutionist,  eon- 
tenting  himself  often  with  loose,  vague  reason- 
ing, and  especially  with  the  use  of  the  argu- 
ment that  whatever  appears  in  nature  Is  the 
result  of  adaptation.  The  volume  makes  the 
pmiaeworthy  attempt  to  construct  a  genetic 
gradation  of  minds  in  the  animal  series  on  the 
basis  of  experimental  work.  Bird  Calla.  A' 
good  piece  of  descriptive  work  on  vocal  sounds 
and  expressive  movements  in  birds  is  reported 
in  the  Jour,  of  Comp.  Neur.  and  Psych,  (xix., 
80),  by  W.  Craig.  The  writer  observed  the 
blond  ring  dove,  following  it  through  its  sea- 
sonal and  its  life  cycle.  Although  the  article 
is  crude  psychologically,  it  furnishes  valuable 
material  for  the  study  of  emotional  expression — 
found  for  this  form  to  be  hereditary,  not  imita* 
tlve  (see  Year  Book,  1908,  p.  004).  Taate.  R. 
E.  Sheldon  {ibid.,  xix.,  273),  working  at  Woods 
Hole  on  the  dog  fish  (Mustelua  canta),  found 
the  entire  surface  of  the  body  sensitive  to  chemi* 
cnl  stimulation.  This  result  suggests  a  diffused 
sense  of  taste;  but  Sheldon  aflUrms  that  the  re- 
ception of  chemical  substances  was  due  (except- 
ing the  region  of  the  mouth)  to  nerves  of  "gen- 
eral sensation,",  and  not  to  gustatory  nerves. 
He  prefers,  therefore,  to  speak  of  a  "chemical 
sense."  Color-Vision.  The  color-vision  of  ani- 
mals attracted  much  interest  during  the  year.  A 
typical  piece  of  work  was  done  by  J.  B.  Watson, 
on  monkeys  (ibid.,  xix.)  Watson  selected 
narrow  banda  from  an  arc-light  apectrum  and 
presented  them,  with  or  without  food,  to  his 
(Western  and  Old  World)  monkeys.  The  ex- 
periments failed  to  demonstrate  beyond  a  ques- 
tion the  capacity  to  discriminate  colors;  they 
indicate  rather  that  color-vision  plays,  at  most, 
&  subordinate  part  in  the  monkey's  life.  The 
article  is  important  for  laboratory  technique. 
Cole  and  Long's  experiments  on  the  color-vision 
of  the  raccoon  {ibid.,  xix.,  657),  came  to  a 
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Bimilar  iaaue.  The  reaults  of  S,  S.  Colvin  and  practicet  of  psychotherapy.  C.  W.  Waddle  has 
C.  C.  Burford,  who  experimented  with  dogs,  a  made  a  study  of  them  in  the  American  Journal 

cat  and  a  squirrel  (Paych.  Rev.,  Paych,  Mono-  of  Psychology  (xx.,  219).   He  maintains  that 

graphs,  44,  I),  were  -rititited  by  faulty  method,  "those    cures    which    have    always  seentd 

tmiiation.    The  Harvard  work  on  imitation  in  miraculous,  are  the  cures  effected  in  large  meas- 

monkeye,  montioned  in  1908  (p.  604),  appeared  ure  by  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  bodv. 

last  year  in  full   (Jour,  of  Comp.  Ncur.  and  They  have  seemed  miraculous  because  the  laws 

Psych.,  xix.,  337).    By  watching  each  other's  under  which  they  were  effected  were  not  under- 

movementa,  the  monkeys  learned  to  go  through  stood."    The  lack  of  explanation  has   led  to 

a  number  of  more  or  less  complicated  operations,  their  religious  interpretation.    A  study  of  the 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  "  imitation "  was  world's  great  "  healers "  reveals  the  fact  that 

not   so   much   a   duplication   of   the   actions  they  have  been  "  in  childhood  nervous,  excitable, 

watched,  as  an  attack  made  in  the  imitator's  own  hysterical,  dreamers  of  dreams,  seers  of  visions, 

individual  way  upon  an  object  rendered  inter-  aubjeet  to  auditory  and  visual  hallucinaticms 

esting  by  the  presence  and  the  movements  of  .  .   .   personalities  Bupersenaitive  to  mental  in- 

another    monkey.   The    psychoIiM^cal   analysil  fluences  both  subjective  and  external.    .   .  . 

given  leaves  much  to  be  desired;  but  tbe  auuior  In  short,  all  things  combined  to  develop  a  yer- 

promises  a  further  studv.  sonality  that  could  make  effectual  suggestions 

PSTCHOTHEBAFY   or    Pstchothbbapeu-  favorable  to  mental  and  pbyaioal  well-being." 

TICS:    The  treatment  of  diseases  and  disorders  SeePsrcHOLOOT. 

through  mental  agencies.   The  work  of  the  year  PtTBLIC  HEALTH.    See  Food  awd  Nutu- 

consiated,  in  large  measure,  of  the  exploitation  Tiqtf.   

and   critical   comparison    of   widely   differing  PUXLIC  VRAUSB.  ASSOGZATXOK,  AlCEB- 

methods:  psychoanalysis  (Freud),  rational  and  KAif.    A  Mciety  founded  in  1872,  which  haa 
persuasive    therapeutics     (Dubois),    hypnosis,  ^or  its  object  the  advancement  of  sanitary  sei- 
hypnoidal  states,  work,  rest,  religious  faith  and  ence  and  the  promotion  of  measures  for  tbe 
prayer.   An  important  series  of  papers,  read  by  application  of  public  hygiene.     Tbie   work  of 
physicians,  psychiatrists  and  neurologists  before  tlie  Association  is  divided  into  four  parts.  At 
the  Therapeutic  Society   (May),  were  printed  the  meetings  of  the  General  Association  gen- 
in  book  form  under  the  title  Pnyckotherapeutica.  eral  subjects  in  relation  to  sanitary  science  are 
The  papers,  which  discuss  the  principles,  scope  presented.     The  general  session  of   1909  was 
and  methods  of  psychotherapy,  fairly  represent  ^^^^       Richmond,  Va.,  October  19-22.  Among 
the  present  stete  of  this  branch  of  the  art  of  the  imporUnt  subjects  discussed   were    "  The 
healing.    The  disorders  treated  were  conceived  0'  Public  Hygiene  in  Modem  Sociology." 
to  be  "unhealthy  habitual  states  of  mind.'*  "Industrial  Hygiene,"  "Fresh  Air  and  Venti- 
"  The  therapeutic   process  ia   the   asBoeiation  «t»on  Problems  in  the  Industries,"  Popular 
through  education  of  healthy  ideas  and  stimuli  Educational  Movements  in  Public  Health,"  and 
that  adapt  the  individual  to  his  environment."  pap^f^  relating  in  general  to  hygienic  aubjecta. 
No  current  aspect  of  the  subject  !s  more  signifl-  Th*  Association  adopt^  a  resolution  protest- 
cant  than  the  insistent  demand  for  mcnUl  proph-  against  the  appointment  of  hwilth  ofTicera 
ylaxy;  the  prevention,  especially  in  childhood,  other  than  fitness  for   the  dis- 
of  those  unhealthy  inclinations  of  mind  which  charm  of  their  duties,  and  urging  their  retcn- 
ultimately  reveal  themselves  in  fears,  obseasions,  t>0"  during  good  behavior.   It  appointed  a  corn- 
hysterical  accidents,  loss  of  self-control,  patho-  *<»  confer  with  reiwewnUtives  of  other 
logical  fatigues— a  multitude  of  neurasthenic  organizationa  having  to  do  directly  or 
and  psychasthenic  states.   Apropos  of  this  ten-  indirectly  with  public  health  problems,  with  a 
dency  to  Mek  preventive  measiiTea  should  be  ^lew  to  cooperative  work.    It  also  gave  serious 
mentioned  the  Appearance  in  English,  during  consideration  to  the  estahhshment  of  an  endow- 
the  year,  of  P.  I>ubois'8  Belf  Control  and  How  t%  me"*  '""d  to  put  the  work  of  the  Association 
Secure  /(,  and  J.  Payot's  The  Education  of  the  }^^^\  fin?»"al  basis.    The  Association  r^ 
Will    New  publications  from  the  leaders  in  the  ceived  during  the  v«ir  a  legacy  of  $200O  from 
Emmanuel  Movement  continued  to  emphasize  ^'^^           -?/ ^I'LtT^ 
(though  perhaps  less  strongly  than  before)  reli-  ^  *****  5**]^*^**' 
giousmoffvea  in  psychotherapy.    A  small  work  1"  J^^**"                       °4  ^^^f^'S^.^;- 
by  E.  Worcester  and  S.  McComb,  designed  as  a  ^^"^^  President,  Dr.  Ch"le8  O.  F^t«t 
d^ense  and  an  exposition  of  the  movement,  ap-  Columbus,  O.;  first  vice-president.  Dr.  Charl^ 
peared  first  in  ma^zine  articles  and  later  (No-  ^-  ^odgetts,  Toronto   Ont.    second  ^ce-pre..- 
™mlw.,i       o  l«nir  The  Christina  Jt^'Uninn  n«  «  dent,  Dr.  Emest  C.  Levy,  Richmond,  Va.  ;  th.rl 
itherapt, 
lation  < 

lueuiv'iiic.     iiic  vuiuuic  belongs   iiu  Liic  ai;i  it:a  uu  ,i.  .  ,  .     v„„  Tr„„„  /-t___ 

applied    psychology    in   which    On    the    Wit-  Wright,  ^ew  Ifaven,  Conn.  

ness    Stand    appeared    in     1908.     Professor  iH^"*^  „  ^-^08,  Pcbuc. 

MUnaterberg  finds  psychotherapy  in  a  chaotic  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.   See  £duoatxoit  i:«  ttie 

condition,   and   he   tries,   by   expounding   the  ^^"y™-^;"™'   -  _ 

underlying  principles  of  psychology,  to  place  PUGILISM.    See  BOXUTO. 

the  subject  upon  a  scientific  basis.   The  book  ia  PULLIAK,   Hettbt   Ciat.     An  Axnericsn 

by  all  odds  the  most  important  document  of  the  baseball  officii,  died  by  his  own  band,  July  i>. 

year  in  the  case  of  psychotherapy.    The  reader  I!)09.    Hr  was  bom  in  Padueah,  Ky.,  in  ISt'"'. 

of  it  should  gain  an  intelligent  idea  of  its  He  graduated  from  the  law  department,  of  t!--' 

methods,  of  its  proper  use,  and  of  its  intimate  University  of  Virginia,  but  subsequently  f^- 

relations  with  psychology,  with  medicine,  and  ^aged  in  newspaper  work.    He  early   took  s- 

with   the   church.    The   historical   miracles  of  interest  in  baaehall,  and  was  made  Becretary  i 

healing  take  on  a  new  interest  when  they  are  the  Ijouisville  Baspball  Club.     In  189T    be  v-- 

considcred  in  the  light  of  current  doctrines  and  elected  to  the  State  Assembly.     He  wa3  scct^ 
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tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Pittsburg  Club  from  engines   of   high  efficiency.   Professor  Unwin 

IPOO  to  1003,  and  in  1004  he  was  elected  pres-  concludes  that   tlie   fuel   consumption  of  the 

ident  of  the  National  League,  which  position  he  Humphrey  pump  "  reckoned  on  tlic  work  done 

retained  until  his  death.    It  is  due  largely  to  in  lifting  water,  was  less  than  in  any  pumping 

Mr.  Pulliam's  efforts  and  influence  that  pro-  arrangement,  either  by  gas  or  steam,  hitherto 

fessional  baseball  reached  and  was  maintained  recorded." 

on  so  high  a  level  as  a  sport  during  his  incum-  ,,■,,■,.■■■.„,,„„     .     ,  ... 

beney  of^'the  office  of  pnSdent  of  fte  National  TTNIVERSXTT    An  institution 

'  of  higher  learning  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  founded 

_  ,  ■  _■  „    ■■  ■  .„.,                rt_      .  in  1874.    In  1908-0  the  number  of  studenta  was 

PUltPINO   MAOhliimtT.     One  of   the  j^^g   and   the   faculty   numbered   149.  There 

most  interesting  developments  in  applied  me-  ^^^^       ^j.^             2?,300  bound  volumes  and 

chanics  of  the  year  lfl06  was  a  new  gas  pump  g^QQ  pamphlets.    There  were  received  during 

in  which  was  involTCd  a  novel  apphcation  of  ^j^^               donations  $80,000.    The  fund  was 

the  internal  conibustion  principle    This  pump,  ^„ '^4^^  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  gymnar 

^signed  by  H.  A.  Humphrey  a  British  author-  ^-^^    ^h-g  building  -was  completed  anf  dedi- 

ity  on  the  gas  engine,  was  described  at  length  ^^^^       jj       ^qq^^    jju^ing  the  year  a  sep- 

in  Engmeepng  (London)  of  Octo^r  15,  and  its  ^^^^^  department  in  applied  mechanics  was  ea- 

design  and  merits  were  widely  discussed.    So  tablisbedrand  Professor  R.  A.  Dukes,  formerly 

great  fuel  Monomy  waB  exhibited  in  trials  con-  ^,  ^.^^  ^ase  School  of  Applied  Science,  was  ap- 

ducted  bjr  Professor  W.  Cawthorne  Unwra  tliat  j„t^  ^^^^  „f        department.    The  president 

the  opinion  waa  advanced  Uiat  by  nsiny  water  ^        ^   g^^^g    The  productive  funds  of  the 

so  pumped  to  drive  a  hydraulic  turbine  one  university  amount  to  ^340,000  and  the  total 

shaft  horse  power  could  be  obtained  at  an  ia  about  $284,000. 

penditure  of  fuel  less  than  is  now  possible  by   

any  known  commercial  method  involving  the  PUBB  POOB.    See  Food  and  Nutotion. 

use  of  gaseous  fuel.    The  Humphrey  pump  con-  puBE  TOOD  LEGISLATION.    See  Food 

sists  of  a  U  tube  with  legs  of  unequal  length,  j^^^^  Nttteitioit 
with  the  shorter  partially  immersed  in  the  sup- 

ply  tank  and  the  lar^r  communicating  with  QTTAXEIIS.    See  Fbiends. 

^^^TJ^^T^^'*\JT'^°"  ^''^ii^'ji^^y'it^  QTTEBEC.    A    province   of    Canada.  Area, 

"  (1891). 

inhabi- 

above  which  there  is  a  combustion  Jammer,  i;;^  the  taJg^rcit5^"in*C^nIIdi"  hid*'"287,7S0 

where  gas  under  compression  may  be  freed  by  inhabitants  in  1901  and  about  390.000  in  1909. 

an  electric  spark    The  explosion  thus  produced  ^he  executive  authority  rests  with  a  lieuten- 

sets  m  motion  the  column  of  water  in  the  ^^^.g^^^noT,  appointed  by  the  Govemor-Oen- 

larger  leg  b;^  the  U  tube  and  this  mass  of  ^^J^^  CanadaTnd  acting  through  a  respon- 

water  acquiring  a  considerable  momentum  con-  ^.^^^  ministry.   The  legislative  power  devolves 

tinues  to  flow  after  the  pressure  of  the  gases  ^  parliament  of  two  houseV^  the  Legisla- 

beoomcB  redneedto  that  of  the  atmosphere  and  ^j!;^               ^34  appointed  life  members)  and 

the  exhaust  TOlve  IS  opened.   The  column,  how-  Legislative  Aswrnblv  {74  members  elected 

ever,  is  still  in  motion  and  water  flows  m  from  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in 

the  suction  tank.    A  backward  flow  of  the  jg^g          gj^  ^   Alphonse  P.  Pelletier;  the 

witer  in  the  larger  arm  then  takes  place  and  p^i^    Minister    and   Attomey^eneral.  Sir 

after  the  spent  gases  are  expelled  air  is  com-  j.^^  sUtistics  and  other  details, 

pressed  in  the  combustion  space.    This  pressure  Canada. 

IS  eufficient  to  give  fresh  momentum^^t^  jjistort.  The  one-man  one-vote  principle 
water,  and  as  the  P"""?^  which  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Ontario  was 
bustion  chamber  an  explosive  char^^^^^^  ^  ^  government  for  both 
gas  IS  drawn  which  '^^J^'^.  *•  proJinciar  and  dominion'^ elections.  Early  in 
compresBed  and  then  if^ted,  "  desmbed  In  J,^bruary  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
Bnfftne^ng:  "  cycle,  it  will  l«  seen^^^^^  appeinted  by  the  Quebec  government  to  con- 
sis  s  therefore,  of  a  long  expansion  st^^  Hi-  question  of  empSyers*  liability  for 
which  the  pressure  falls  to  »  ''"le  below  tha^  accidents  was  announced.  It  declared  in  favor 
of  the  atmosphere,  "^-^^YV-  '  SJ!  l^'*  """^eied  on  the  English  laws  except  aa 
the  suction  tank  snd  5'>.  thjO"gyhe  jave^^^  ^  .  ^rvants%nd  it  recom^end- 
valve.   Th.s  IB  followed  by  a         "t"™.  ed  an  inter-provincial  conference  to  remove  dif- 

^""^'IIa^^a}.  *           ri     Ih^rt  J^i^i^LS  ^"en^-CB  that  might  exist  between  the  provln- 

spelled    After  th,«  comes  a  shor^^^  taws.    The    Provincial    Legislatur?  was 

stroke  at  the  end  of  which  the  charge  18  Ignited  ^                           '^^^  ^ 

The  pump  operates,  therefore,  on  a  four-stroke  ^^^^^  expressed  the  hope  that  Ungava  would 

cjrcK  the  strokes  being  equal  in  len^h.     A  ^^^^         proposed  the 

Hngle  missed  ignition  does  not  sto  establishment  of  two  t^hnical   e^hobls,  three 

of  the  pump  and  the  only  moving  parts        the  t^^^^ers'  training  schools  and  a  commission  for 

light  automatic  valves.   It  was  found  that  the  ^^^^ing  the  spread  of  tuberculosis.  Quebec 

consumption  of  gas  per  pump  horse  power ^r  ^.^^  the  centre  of  the  Nationalist  partv  and  the 

hour  of  the  Humphrey  pump  was  83.1  cubic  feet,  ^^^^jion  against  the  government's  policy  of 

as  compared  with  120  to  127  cubic  feet  for  a  ^K^^j  ^^^^^^     Considerable  activity  w^  shown 

r engine  driving  a  centrifugal  pump  required  ^   ^j,.^      ^             ^^^^^^         .^^  ^^^^ 

do  16  pump  horse  power  on  a  lift  of  33  feet,  j^^^                Liberals  and  Conservatives  were 

The  fuel  consumption       the  Humphrey  gas  ^              ^      ^  Parliament  was  com- 

pump  was  figured  at  1.06  pounds  of  coal  per  j^^^^^  t^J^^^ 

Jiump  horse  power  per  hour,  as  compared  with 

nun  1.628  to  1.906  pounds  for  steam  pumping  QUEBEC  BBIDOE.    See  Bridqes. 
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QtrXSNBLAHJ).  A  State  of  Australia. 
Area,  670,500  square  miles.  Eiitiniated  popula- 
tion, December  31,  1008.  658,237.  The  capital 
Is  Brisbane;  population,  within  ten-mile  radius, 
137,670.  The  executive  authority  rests  with  a 
eovernnr,  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  acting 
through  a  responsible  ministry.  The  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  two  houBca,  the  Legislative 
Council  (45  appointed  life  members)  and  the 
Le^slative  Assembly  (72  members,  elected  for 
three  years  by  male  and  female  luffrage).  The 
Governor  in  IflOO  was  Sir  WUUam  McOr^r; 
the  Premier,  W.  Kidaton. 

HisTDBT.  On  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
June  30,  Uie  government  congratulated  the 
oonntry  upon  its  prosperity  and  the  good  sea- 
son, declared  its  policy  in  naval  defense  to  be 
non-interference,  and  that  the  beat  aervice  it 
could  render  would  be  the  opening  up  of  the 
coast  lands  and  their  settlement  by  a  loyal 
white  population.  It  promised  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  a  number  of  new  railways,  although 
railway  oonstruction  was  already  going  on 
faster  than  ever  Itefore  and  announced  that  a 
surrey  was  to  be  held  for  a  trans-Queensland 
line  to  develop  good  mining  and  grazing  re- 
gions and  to  establish  serviceable  mail  routes 
with  eastern  Australia,  In  August  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor granted  a  dissolution  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  elections  returned 
foAy-one  members  of  the  government  party, 
twenty-fleven  Labor  candidates  and  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Independent  opposition.  The  only 
minister  who  failed  of  ref^tection  was  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  Minister  of  Mines.  The  election 
was  hailed  by  the  newspapers  as  the  downfall 
of  the  three-party  system.  During  the  third 
week  of  August  Queensland  celebrated  the  jubi- 
lee of  her  exiatenoe  as  a  self-governing  state. 
An  exhibition  was  held,  which  opened  with  an 
attendance  estimated  at  60,000. 

BABIES.  Kerr  and  Stimson  of  the  Public 
health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  found  that 
there  were  111  deaths  in  human  beings  from 
hydrophobia  reported  from  30  States  during  the 
year  1908.  Babies  was  reported  in  the  lower 
animals  from  at  least  534  localities  in  36  States 
and  Territorities.  including  thf  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Evidence  was  also  secured  of  nearly 
1500  persons,  who,  on  account  of  exposure  to 
rabies,  were  obliged  to  take  the  Pasteur  treat- 
ment. The  disease  was  disseminated  through- 
out the  eastern  three-fourths  of  the  country, 
and  seems  to  have  been  unknown  during  in09 
only  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Slop<! 
regions.  There  has  been  a  wiilespreail  demand 
for  antirnbic  virus  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  extent  of  rabies  in  New  York 
State  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  45  outbreaks 
of  the  disease,  caused  by  stray  dogH,  were  re- 
ported to  the  Chief  Veterinarian  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  between  January,  1906, 
and  Reptemiter,  1008.  There  were  30  quaran- 
tines laid  on  account  of  the  rabies,  and  there 
were  0  places  in  whirh  rubies  was  diagnosed, 
but  in  wliich  quarantine  was  not  laid  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  Prussia  during 
1!H)8,  2!l5  persons  w<'re  injured  by  animals 
either  raliiil  or  ftiis|)c('teii  of  rallies.  Of  the  279 
who  were  inocniiited.  i  dii'd.  ami  of  10  who  were 
not  treated,  1  difd;  in  I!I07.  of  382  inoculated, 
2  uied;  in  1906,  4  out  of  34^:  1905.  3  out  of 
322;  1904.  6  out  of  .-iSO;  1903,  4  out  of  28|. 
If  only  those  who  were  liittcn  liy  nn  anininl 
known  to  1h>  rnliid  are  enn-Hiilcrr'd, '2  out  of  190 
inoculated,  died  in  1!I(I8.    llemliuger  notes  the 


comparative  rari^  of  nUes  in  Conatantinnplf. 
in  spite  of  the  number  of  vagmnt  dogs  (Mi- 
mated  as  between  60,000  and  80,000)  in  tliii 
city.   Only  40  dogs  were  brought  to  the  public 
pound  on  account  of  the  rabies  in  1908,  and  r>f 
the  078  persona  applying  for  treatment  at  ibe 
Ottoman  Pasteur  Jiutitute,  all  but  167  rame 
from  outside  of   Constantinople.    When  int^e- 
tion  does  occur,  however,  it  is  unusually  viru- 
lent.  The  dogs  possess  no  natural  inmranity. 
but  curiously  enough  keep  strictly  to  their  ovn 
territory,  the  dogs  of  one  section  of  the  ci'.r 
never  venturing  into  another  section,  for  if  they 
do  they  are  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs  of  the 
section   into  which   they   intrude ;  therefore, 
when  rabies  does  develop  in   one   aection,  it 
never   spreads   to   another.    Furthermore,  tho 
do^a  instinctively  avoid  one  of   their  numl-'-r 
who  is  sick  with  rabies.   Sections  to  which  t-.e 
dogs  con&ne  thenuelves  are  sometimes  not  more 
than  ISO  feet  lon^  and  generaliona  of  divj« 
succeed  each  other  without  ev«r  passing  be- 
yond these  boundaries.    Xitsrh  says  that  it  it 
decisively  thown  that  the  Pasteur  method  of 
treatment  decreases  very  considerably  the  per- 
centage of  mortality  in  persona  bitten  by  ralud 
dogs.    Without  treatment,  over    10    per  wnx 
perish,  while  under  Pasteur   treatment  only 
about  I  per  cent.  die. 

BACnra.  The  racing  interests  experienced 
another  poor  season  in  1909  as  the  result  of 
the  anti-betting  laws  which  drove  several  of  thf 
principal  owners  to  take  their  horses  abroad. 
J.  R.  Keene  again  had  the  largest  winnings,  im 
total  for  the  season  being  $112,586.  This  snm 
represented,  however,  a  big  falling  oft  from  Mr. 
Keene's  1908  winnings,  which  a.g^egat>-<I 
{287,012  and  illustrates  the  decline  in  the  spori. 
Other  winning  owners  in  1909  were  S.  C  Hi-- 
dreth,  $100,230  and  R.  T.  Wilson,  Jr..  $.')9.4l<i. 
In  England  W.  Fairie  was  the  principal  win- 
ner mth  $188,595.  King  Edward  VII.  wa* 
second,  His  Majesty's  winnings  aggregaiir'i: 
$100,720.  The  leading  jockeys  in  lOOR  w.r^ 
Dugan  and  Butwell  in  the  United  States  and 
Wootton  and  Maher  in  England. 

Several  new  running  records  were  made  in 
the  United  States  in  1909.  These  inchid>-.l: 
3)  furlongs,  A.  J,  Small  and  Donan,  in  40  f^'C- 
onds;  6  furlongs,  Pi-ince  Ahmed,  in  1  minuf 
II  seconds;  1  mile  70  yards,  Ida  May  and  t:n- 
nia,  in  1  minute  42}  seconds;  Ig  miles.  Or- 
eafftta,  in  3  minutes  178  seconds;  2  miles.  Fit; 
Herbert,  In  3  minutes  25$  seconds. 

New  trotting  records  of  the  year  were:  1 
mile  (yearling),  against  time,  Misa  Btokm,  ?ti 
2  minutes,  10^  seconds;  1  mile,  two-yesr-o! i. 
Vativc  Belle,  in  2  minutes  7J  seconds.  Tl - 
only  new  pacing  record  established  was  by 
Ijogan,  a  three-year-old,  who  paced  a  mile  in  t 
minutes  5^  seconds. 

Of  the  racing  events  in  the  United  SLite? 
during  1909,  the  most  Important,  with  tN  ir 
winners  and  time,  were:  The  Futurity,  F"-'-:. 
I    minute  seconds;    Brooklyn    ilnnilU- 1:>. 

King  James,  2  minutes,  4  seconds;  Subur":-i3 
Handicap,  Fitz  Herbert,  2  minutes  3i  fusM>n  i^: 
Saratoga  Handicap,  Affliction,  2  minutoa  A 
onds;  Metropolitan  Handicap,  King  Jamrn..  I 
minute  40  seconds,  and  Kentucky  Derbv.  H 
trrgrcen,  2  minutes  8J  seconds.  The  En^li-: 
Derby  was  won  by  King  Edward's  Ifwtoni,  Xkz 
time  being  2  minutes  421  seennds. 

RACQUETS  Ain>  COURT  TENHTS.  t-- 
National  Amateur  Court  Tennis  champi->n-:  ■: 
tournament  was  held  in  Boston,  April  5-l<i. 
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the  preltmbiary  rounds  C.  S.  Derby  defeated 
J.  A.  L  Blake,  0-1,  4-6,  6-5,  6-5,  and  Joshua 
Crane  defeated  Foxhall  Keene,  6-0,  6-2,  6-1.  In 
the  finaJs  Crane  defeated  Dert^,  6-1,  6-0,  6-0. 
The  challenge  round  between  Jay  Gould,  title 
holder,  and  Crane  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
Gould,  the  score  being  6-6,  3-6,  6-3,  6-3.  The 
Gold  Racquet  Championship  was  won  at  Tux- 
edo Park  by  H.  F.  McCormiek,  who  defeated 
E.  Hewitt  in  the  flnal  round,  17-14,  16-2,  15-7. 
The  National  Amateur  Racquet  Championship 
in  shigles  waa  also  won  by  McGoimiek.   In  the 
flnal  round  he  defeated  O.  F.  Brooke  10-6.  10-16, 
18-17,  15-6.  The  doubles  were  won  hy  H.  Here- 
ford and  P.  O.  Haughton.    New  York  again 
won  the  annual  doubles  racquet  inter-city  match 
with    Philadelphia,     The    English  Amateur 
Court  Tennis  Championship  was  won  by  E.  H. 
Miles.   Jay  Gould,  the  holder  of  the  English 
title,  did  not  defend  it.   The  English  Amateur 
Bacquet  Championship  went  to  E.  M.  Baerlein. 

SABIOACrrviTT.   See  Cheuibtbt.  f  .»  , 

BADIOCHBHISTItY.  See  Cbkuibtbt. 

BAILWAYS.    The  year  1900   was  marked 
by  rapid  recovery  of  the  railways  from  the 
eflTects  of  the  financial  and  business  depression 
of  the  previous  year.    The  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  regained  confi- 
dence following  the  election  of  President  Taft 
in  November,  1008,  and  the  railways  quickly 
felt  the  expulsion  «f  trade  which  was  the  re- 
sult.  Oroea   earnings   increased   to   a  point 
closely  approaching  that  of  the  banner  year 
1007  and  owing  to   the    continuance  of  the 
policies  of  retrenchment  in  expenditures,  the  net 
earnings  of  a  number  of  companies  made  a  bet- 
ter showing  than  in  any  previouB  year  of  their 
oyM-ration.   For  the  first  time  since  Novemtier, 
1007,  the  reports  of  freight  ear  surplus  and 
nhortage  from  170  railways  to  the  American 
Railway  Association  showed  a  net  ehortage 
amounting  to  6000  ears.   The  bvrplus  on  April 
20,  lOOft,  was   425,000  ears;  that  is  nearly 
ane-fourth  of  the  freight  ears  of  the  country 
were  standing  idle  with  no  freight  offered  to  be 
noved  in  them.    The  last  reports  of  the  year 
[OOP  showed  a  net  mirplus  of  34,300  cars. 

CouBT  Decisions.  A  number  of  impor- 
ant  decisions  were  handed  down  by  State 
.nd  Federal  courts  during  1009  in  cases  relating 
n  laws  affecting  the  interests  of  railways.  The 
amouB  Standard  Oil  rebating  suit  In  which 
utlfre  Landis  of  Chicago  impowd  a  fine  of 
20,000,000  in  1907  was  retried  in  March,  1900, 
pfore  Judge  Anderson  in  Chicago  following  a 
>versal  of  the  finding  of  Judge  Landis  by  the 
nited  States  Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  Ander- 
m,  after  hearing  the  government's  evidence 
id  argunisn^)  threw  the  ease  out  of  court,  thus 
I  ( I  i  n  ^     the    proeeedlnga    summarily.  See 

TANDABD   OtL  CO. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  early  in 
ay  handed  down  a  decision  upholding  the 
nfttitutionalify  of  the  so-called  "  commodities 
LiiHB  "  of  the  Hepburn  Act  of  1906,  which  pro- 
t>ita  &  railway  company  which  manufactures, 
JIP8  or  produces  any  commodity  to  move  that 
Timodity  in  interstate  commerce.  The  deci- 
n  of  tlie  court,  however,  waa  in  eflTect  a  vic- 
•y  for  the  railways,  for  it  was  held  that  the 
vhihition  did  not  apply  to  commodities  maau- 
t.iirpd,  oMmcd  or  mined  a  corporation  In 
irh  the  railway  is  a  stockholder.  Tlie  an- 
no i  to  ronfis,  ngainnt  which  the  clause  wns 
led,  with  tho  exception  of  the  Delaware  and 


Hudson,  which  sells  Its  coal  at  the  mines,  all 
own  stocks  of  separate  coal  mining  companies 
and  hence  the  law  does  not  affect  their  op- 
erations. 

The  Attorney-General  withdrew  the  govern- 
ment's suit,  allying  violation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  by  reason  of  the  virtual  consoli- 
dation of  the  Boston  and  Maine  with  it.  The 
suit  was  withdrawn  late  in  June  following  the 
enactment  of  a  Massachiuietts  law  permitting 
the  consolidation  under  certain  restrictions. 

In  February  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  verdict  imposing  a  fine  of 
$126,000  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad  for  giving  rebates  to  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  on  sbipmentti  of 
sugar  to  Detroit  and  Cleveland.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  the  anti-rebating  clause  of  the  in- 
terstate commerce  act  was  unanimously  upheld 
by  the  court. 

.Judge  AfcPberson  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
ttiet  Court  on  March  8  decided  that  the  2-oent 
fare  law  of  Missouri,  passed  in  1907,  waa  un- 
constitutional. He  held  that  the  rate  was  nn- 
remunerative  and  hence  confiscatory.  (See 
MisBouBL)  Similar  litigation  waa  pending  in 
the  State  and  Federal  courts  in  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  but  no 
decisions  were  rendered  during  the  year.  In 
Virginia  the  State  Corporation  Commission 
▼ohintarily  ruled  that  the  railways  in  that 
State  oouid  increase  their  tieket  rates  from  2 
cents  to  2)  cents  per  mile  provided  Inter- 
changeable  mileage  books  were  sold  at  the  2- 
eent  rate. 

Statb  Railboad  ComcissioNs.  No  new 
railroad  commissions  were  created  in  1908 
or  1909.  Forty  States  have  commissions  and 
New  York  has  two.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant  work  done  by  any  of  the  State  commissions 
was  the  complete  physical  valuation  of  the  rail- 
ways in  Minnesota,  which  was  completed  early 
In  the  year.  It  was  probably  the  qiost  ex- 
haustive physical  valuation  of  railways  ever 
made  and  was  of  particular  interest  on  account 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  appraisements  of 
railway  values  as  a  basis  for  rate  regulation. 
The  commission  found  that  the  totsLl  repro- 
ductive value  of  the  10  railways  in  the  State 
wa«  $307,299,471,  whereas  the  Minnesota  pro- 
portion of  their  capitalization  was  hut  $334,- 
079,691,  indicating  that  as  a  whole  they  were 
not  over-capitalized.  A  bill  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  Connecticut  Railroad  Commis- 
sion to  include  jurisdiction  over  public  utility 
companies  in  the  State  failed  of  passage,  but 
in  Vermont  a  similar  bill  was  passed  and  in 
Nevada  the  powers  of  the  railroad  commission 
were  greatly  enlarged.  Bills  creating  new  rail- 
road commissions  were  defeated  in  the  lej^sla* 
tures  of  Idaho  and  Utah,  largely  owing  to  the 
active  efforts  of  the  railway  companies  in  these 
States,  which  conducted  a  publicity  campaign 
to  point  out  the  efi'ect  on  butdness  produced  by 
the  pernicious  acts  tHf  radical  commissions  in 
other  States. 

Fedebal  LB»l8LATl0ir.  The  session  of  Con- 
gress, held  in  the  spring  of  1900,  was 
devoted  principally  to  the  framing  of  a  new 
tariff  hill,  but  the  corporation  tax  law  was 
passed  and  this  will  affect  railway  companies 
in  common  with  all  other  corporations.  The 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  empow- 
ering tho  Interstate  Commerce  Commismon  to 
investigate  railway  accidents,  but  it  failed  to 
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be  considered  by  the  Senate  and  did  not  become 
a  law.  It  was  again  poAsed  by  the  House  late 
in  December  and  gave  promise  of  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  before  the  end  of  the  win- 
ter session.  In  its  annual  report  presented  to 
Congress  at  the  end  of  1009  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comminsion  asked  for  increased 
powers.  Its  principal  recommendations  were 
power  to  make  physical  valuations,  to  suspend 
the  effectiveness  of  a  change  in  rates  pending  a 
hearing,  unrestricted  discretion  to  estabUsh 
through  routes  and  joint  rates,  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  under  which  freight  may 
be  routed  by  a  shipper;  specific  authority  to 
Institute  proceedings  without  complaint  from  a 
shipper,  control  over  railway  capitalization  and 
issues  of  bonds,  and  broader  authority  to  pre- 
scribe and  enforce  "  general  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  movement  of  traffic." 

Stats  Railway  Leoiblation,  At  the 
banning  of  1909  14  States  had  laws  In 
force  limiting  passenger  fares  on  railways  to  2 
cents  a  mile.  Twenty-seven  of  the  largest  rail- 
way systems  operating  in  these  States  esti- 
mated that  their  combined  loss  in  revenue  due 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  laws  amounted  to  $20,- 
000,000  annually.  The  courts  in  several  of  the 
States  declared  2-cent  fare  laws  confiscatory 
and  unconstitutional  during  the  year.  Many 
radical  bills  were  introduced  at  the  meetings  of 
the  legislatures  of  all  but  8  States  in  the 
Union,  but  conservative  policies  generally  pre- 
vailed and  little  drastic  legislation  resulted. 
Kansas  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  pub- 
lic drinking  cups  in  railway  cars  or  stations 
and  California  passed  a  reciprocal  demurrage 
law.  In  Wisconsin  the  railroad  commission 
was  given  power  to  order  changes  in  grades  to 
abolish  highway  crossings  with  railways  and  to 
apportion  the  cost  between  the  railways,  the 
State  and  the  county. 

ACI'IVITIBS    or    THE    iNTEBBTAn  GOHHISCE 

CoHUiasiOK.  During  1909  the  Thterstate  Com- 
merce Commission  continued  to  give  most  of  its 
attention  to  interpretations  of  the  interstate 
commerce  acts  for  the  guidance  of  shippers  and 
carriers.  It  decided  59 1  cases  instituted  by 
formal  complaint  and  1097  additional  proceed- 
ings were  placed  on  the  docket  For  criminal 
viwatiouB  of  the  acts  to  reflate  commerce  the 
commission  eaiued  to  be  returned  36  indict- 
ments; 42  prosecutions  were  concluded,  and  a 
a  total  of  9304,233  was  collected  in  fines.  The 
Commission  in  its  report  to  Congress  says: 
'*  It  is  believed  that  violations  of  the  act  are 
decreasing  in  number,  but  the  year's  work  has 
developed  all  the  forms  of  wrongdoing  known 
in  previous  years.  There  has  been  no  decrease 
in  the  mors  insidious  forms  of  rebating  re- 
sulting from  arrangements  legal  in  every  re- 
spect except  in  the  remit  produced." 

The  Commission  rendered  several  important 
decisions  in  cases  brought  before  it.  Among 
these  Were  Vhe  Spokane  and  Denver  rate  cases 
in  which  it  was  held  that  the  rates  to  these 
interior  points  were  too  high  as  compared  with 
the  rates  to  more  distant  points  governed  by 
water  competition,  although  the  force  of  water 
competition  and  its  effect  on  rates  was  recog- 
nized. The  Portland  gateway  was  also  order^ 
opened,  the  Commistnon  holding  that  a  railway, 
although  offering  adequate  service  over  its  own 
lines,  could  not  compel  the  public  to  travel  or 
shippers  to  route  their  freight  exclusively  over 
its  lines  by  refusing  to  make  ail  reasonable 
joint  arrangements  with  other  competing  lines. 


RncvtTBBSKiFS.  In  the  year  following  the 
fall  panic  of  1007,  24  railways,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  8009  miles  of  tracks  and  total  capital 
liabilities  of  $596,350,000,  went  into  receiver's 
hands,  but  the  general  soundness  of  railroad 
financing  was  evidenced  by  the  rapid  check  on 
the  spread  of  bankruptcy  proceedings  in  1909. 
Only  five  roads,  with  a  total  of  859  miles  and 
$78,095,000  of  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds, 
had  receivers  appointed  during  the  year.  The 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  and  Atuntlc,  with  572 
miles,  became  insolvent  In  January,  and  the 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Lonis,  with  2S5  miles, 
failed  to  meet  the  interest  on  its  bonds  In  July. 
The  latter  company  attributed  its  failure 
largely  to  the  effect  on  its  earnings  of  the  2- 
cent  fare  law  in  Illinois. 

A  number  of  important  railways  which  went 
into  receiverships  in  1908  were  reorganized  and 
sold  at  foreclosure  sales  during  1900.  The 
Western  Maryland,  Chicago,  Great  Western  and 
the  Norfolk  and  Southern  were  included  among 
these. 

Railway  Financing.  A  steadily  rising  scale 
of  prices  in  the  bond  and  stock  market  during 
1909  offered  favorable  opportunities  for  new  fi- 
nancing and  issues  of  refunding  securities  at 
lower  interest  rates.  Approximately  $1,100,- 
000,000  of  new  fdocks  and  trands  of  railways  iu 
the  United  States  were  disposed  of.  Of  thin 
amount  about  $350,000,000  represented  refund- 
ing issues.  The  largest  sales  of  bonds  were 
$82,000,000  of  4  per  cent.,  convertible  bonds  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  $75,000,000  of  4  per  cent, 
bonds  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  8t  Paul 
and  $115,799,000  bonds  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
which  were  issued  as  part  of  a  new  financial 
organization  for  this  important  Gould  property. 
The  three  largest  railroad  systems  in  the  East, 
namely  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  and  the  Hew  York,  Xew 
Haven  and  Hartford  issued  large  blocks  of  stock 
to  stockholders  at  low  prices,  thereby  obtain- 
ing necessary  funds  for  improvements  and  at 
tiie  same  time  effecting  the  payment  of  the 
equivalent  to  an  extra  dividend.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania sold  $80,000,000  of  stock;  the  New  York 
Central  sold  $44,658,000  sJid  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  sold  $50,000,000. 

Few  significant  ehangu  were  made  in  the 
dividend  rates  of  standard  railroad  stocks  dur- 
ing the  year,  although  there  were  some  notable 
instances  of  "  melon-cutting."  Neither  the  New 
York  Central  or  the  Pennsylvania,  which  re- 
duced their  annual  dividend  rates  in  1908,  in- 
creased them  in  1009.  The  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany and  the  P.  C.  C.  and  St  L.,  two  of  the 
most  important  subsidiary  lines  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  both  announced  increases  of 
1  per  cent,  in  the  rate  in  December.  The  only 
reduction  of  importance  was  that  of  the  8t 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern,  whic^ 
dropped  from  6  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.  The 
rights  to  subscribe  at  low  prices  for  such  stocks 
as  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central  and  New 
Haven  constituted  extra  dividends  of  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  to  the  stockholders  of  those  roads. 
The  most  striking  example  of  "  melon-cutting  " 
was  the  50  per  cent  extra  cash  dividend  and  15 
per  cent  stock  dividend  declared  the  DeU- 
ware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  In  addition  to 
regular  dividends  of  20  per  cent,  making  a 
total  of  8S  per  cent  for  the  year.  Increases 
were  also  made  by  all  the  other  so-called 
"  anthracite  "  roads. 

CHANQB8  m  Railway  Ownebships.  An  nn- 
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usually  large  number  of  changes  of  ownership 
or  control  of  important  railway  systema  took 
place  during  the  year.  Edwin  Hawley  and  his 
associates  acquired  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  and  the  Hawley  group 
now  comprises  more  than  14,000  milea  of  road. 
One  of  the  former  Hawley  roads,  the  Colorado 
and  Southern,  passed  to  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quim^.  The  Rock  Island-Frisco  system 
was  broken  up  by  the  sale  by  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Kailroad  of  its  controlling 
interest  in  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  and 
its  allied  Iine»  to  B.  F.  Yoakum,  Edwin  Haw- 
ley and  their  associates.  It  was  reported  late 
in  the  year,  following  the  dissolution  of  the 
Rock  Island-Frisco  combination,  that  the  own- 
ers of  Rock  Island  had  secured  control  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  The  same  reports  coupled  the 
Wabash  Railroad  with  the  deal  for  a  through 
connection  for  the  Rock  Island  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  the  Mid- 
dle West  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  completed 
negotiations  for  taking  over  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  from  the  present  receiver. 
The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  St.  Marie 
acquired  the  Wisconsin  Central,  thus  giving  the 
Canadian  Pacific  an  entrance  into  Chicago. 
After  overecnning  many  obstacles  tbe  New  Haven 
finally  gained  control  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
throu^  the  formation  of  the  Boston  Rail- 
road Holding  Company  which  owns  a  control- 
ling interest  in  tbe  Boston  and  Maine  and 
is  in  turn  controlled  through  stock  ownership 
by  tbe  New  Haven.  The  death  of  £.  H.  Harri- 
man  (q.  t.)  did  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
corporate  control  of  activities  of  tbe  Harriman 
lines  and  their  affiliated  systems. 

OOITBTBUCTION    OF   NeW   RAILBOAD  TATtXAOE. 

The  new  railroad  track  built  in  1009,  while  less 
than  that  of  any  year  since  1698,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1908,  was  widely  [pattered  through- 
out the  country  and  afforded  encouraging  evi- 
dence of  a  return  to  more  normal  conditions. 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette 
show  that  3748  milea  of  new  track  were  laid 
during  the  calendar  year  as  compared  with 
3214  miles  in  1908  and  5212  miles  in  1007. 
Texas  headed  the  list  of  States  with  666.43 
miles,  built  by  23  companies.  Hie  total  main 
track  mileage  of  tbe  railways  in  the  United 
States  on  June  30,  1909,  as  given  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  233,003,  as  compared  with  228,165  mites 
in  1908.  The  longest  line  built  in  1009  was 
the  extension  of  the  Western  Pacific  on  which 
track  was  laid  for  430  miles,  288  miles  in  Ne- 
vada and  142  miles  in  California.  In  Canada 
the  new  trans-continental  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  was  extended  westward  623 
miles  which  swelled  the  total  new  construction 
for  the  northern  half  of  the  continent  to  1488 
miles.  According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Archiv  fur  Eiscnbahntceaen,  the  raiway  mileage 
of  the  world  at  tbe  end  of  1D07  was  divided  m 
tlie  table  below; 
Since  1807  the  world's  railway  mileage  has 


increased  140,137  miles  or  23.6  per  eent.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  railways  of  to-day  is  ap- 
proximately $50,000,000,000. 

Electhification.  New  York  City  was  the 
centre  of  activity  in  the  electrification  of  steam 
railways  in  1909.  The  Long  Island  Railroad 
added  40  miles  to  its  electric  suburban  xone 
in  preparation  for  operating  of  all  of  its  trains 
through  the  Pennsylvania  tunnels  under  the 
East  River  to  the  new  terminal  station  at 
Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirly-third  Street  on 
the  Island  of  Manhattan.  The  station  and 
tunnels  from  the  Hackensack  meadows  in  New 
Jersey  to  Sunnyside  yard  in  Long  Island  City 
were  nearly  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  it  was  expected  that  all  trains  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Long  Island  Railroads  would  be 
running  into  the  new  station  by  June  1,  1010. 
Two  of  the  electric  locomotives  which  will  haul 
through  trains  in  the  tunnels  were  received  in 
October  and  subjected  to  service  tests  on  Long 
Island.  These  are  the  most  powerful  electric 
locomotives  ever  built,  each  naif  unit  being 
driven  by  a  2000  horse-power  motor  mounted 
above  the  frames  and  connected  through  cranks 
and  connecting  rods  on  each  side  to  tbe  two 
pairs  of  driving  wheels.  The  New  York  Central 
made  progress  on  the  new  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion and  electrically  equipped  its  Harlem  Divi- 
sion from  the  present  terminal  of  the  electric 
zone  at  Wakefield  to  North  White  Plains,  12 
miles.  Electric  operation  was  begun  on  this 
section  early  in  1910.  Tbe  New  Haven  made 
no  extension  of  its  electric  zone  beyond  Stam* 
ford,  but  it  ordered  two  electric  freight  loco- 
motives of  a  novel  type  which  will  be  tried 
out  in  service  with  a  view  of  ultimately  operat- 
ing both  freight  and  paasenoer  trains  elee- 
tric  power.  In  the  far  west  the  Great  Northern 
began  operations  of  trains  through  the  Cascade 
tunnel  in  the  State  of  Washington  with  three- 
phase  locomotives  on  July  10.  The  Illinois 
Central,  after  a  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
operating  at  Chicago  terminals  by  electricity, 
announced  in  October  that  it  would  defer  action 
on  the  project  indefinitely.  See  Electbio  Rail- 
ways, 

Cab  and  Loodmotivb  Bdildiko.  The  yotiey 
of  strict  economy  in  all  departments  Inau- 
^rated  by  the  railroads  in  1008  was  reflected 
in  tbe  statistics  of  cars  and  locomotives  built 
in  1909,  compiled  by  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette, 
Tbe  real  recovery  did  not  begin  until  after 
the  crops  began  to  move  in  the  summer  when 
orders  lor  new  motive  power  and  rolling  stock 
equipment  were  placed  on  a  scale  comparing 
favorably  with  the  buying  of  more  prosperous 
years.  During  1900,  63  car  building  companies 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada  built  03,670 
freight  cars  and  2849  passenger  cars;  a  total 
of  96,419,  as  compared  with  78,271  in  1908, 
and  289,645  in  1907.  The  total  number  of  cars 
ordered  during  the  year  was  193,874,  as  com- 
pared with  63,988  in  1008,  and  151,711 
in  1907.  The  following  table  shows  the 
total  number  of  cars  built  in  each  year  since 
1004: 


Europe   199,3S6 

Asia    S6,294 

Africa    18,619 

North  America    26S,058 

South  America  34.9Ti 

Australia   17,700 

Total  entire  world  .....694.867 


Year 

Freight 

Passenger 

Total 

  60,S06 

S,144 

6S.M0 

  166.466 

2,561 

168,006 

8,167 

243,670 

  284,188 

S.467 

289.6« 

WAR  

  76.556 

1,716 

78,271 

S,84» 

96,4U 
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LocomoUve  building  followed  closely  along 
the  same  lines  as  eax  building.  The  number 
ordered  in  lUOO  was  3350  aa  compared  with 
1182  in  11)08,  and  3482  in  1907.  The  number 
of  locomotives  built  by  11  manufacturing  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  not 
Including  those  built  by  railway  companies  in 
their  own  shops,  is  shown  in  the  table  below 
for  each  year  fnnn  1004  to  1900: 


1904  S,441 

im  5,491 

1906  6,962 


1907    7.S8S 

1908  2.349 

1909  2,887 


Block  Bionals.  The  mileage  of  railway 
track  protected  by  some  form  of  block  signals 
at  the  end  of  1009  was  63,324,  an  increase  of 
3776  miles  during  the  year.  Automatic  bloclc 
signals  were  installed  on  2228  miles  of  track, 
and  manual  block  signals  on  1658  miles. 

KaiLWAT  Accidents.  The  accompanying 
table  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  shows  the  number 
of  passengers  and  employees  killed  and  injured 
on  railways  in  the  United  States  for  the  years 
ending  June  80,  1008-0.  The  number  of  casual- 
tie*  in  lOOB-B  showed  »  marlKd  falling  off  from 
the  low  figures  of  the  previous  year,  due  perhaps 
in  part  to  the  decrease  in  the  volume  oi  tramc 
handled.  The  number  killed  dropped  from  3764 
to  2791.  a  decrease  of  26  per  cent.  A  marked 
reduction  during  the  year  in  the  number  of 
fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  to  trainmen  in 
coupling  cars  is  evidence  of  the  greater  care 
taken  by  the  railways  in  keeping  the  couplers 
In  good  repair  and  perfect  operative  condition. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Commission  to  Con- 
greta  states  tiiat  "inspectors  of  tlie  Commis- 
sion liave  gone  over  tlie  equipment  of  our  large 
railway  systems  without  finding  any  defective 
couplers."  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioD,  State  Railroad  Commissions  and  the  rail- 
way companies  have  been  making  earnest  but 
as  yet  ineffectual  efTorts  to  reduce  the  enormous 
annual  loan  of  life  to  "  other  persons,"  which 
Includes  grade  crossing  accidents  and  injuries 
to  trespassers  in  the  railway  right-of-way.  In 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  6402  persons 
were  killed  and  10,187  injured  in  accidents 
classified  under  this  head.  The  deaths  in  1907 
were  6696  and  the  injuries  10,331. 


1909  1908 
Paiisenfters  Klllod  Injured  Killed  Injured 

In  train  accidents  181      9,866      166  7.430 

Other  causes   204      6,261      241  6.216 

Total   1«  10,116  ~406  12,646 

Employees 

■In  train  accidents          620  4,877  042  6.818 

In  coupling  accidents.  161  2,362  229  t.l2l 
Overhead  obstructions, 

etc                               76  1,229  110  1.368 

Falling  from  cars.  etc.  4Sl  10.2&9  669  11.736 

Other  causes  1,218  33.086  1,699  33,317 

Total   &466     61.804    sTiio  66.644 

Total  pasnengprB  and 
employees   2,791     61.920    3,766  68,989 

BAINBS,  John,  An  American  politician, 
died  December  16,  1909.  He  was  born  at  Ge- 
neva, N.  Y.,  in  1840,  and  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  that  city.  He  graduated 
from  the  Albany  Law  School  in  1801.  For  a 
■lunt  time  be   taught  and  then  took  up 


the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  town,  later 
removing  to  the  town  of  Cansndaigua.  He  early 
became  interested  in  politics,  and  joining  tht 
Republican  party  threw  himself  with  enthusi- 
asm into  the  campaigns  that  followed  the  war. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Assem- 
bly in  1881,  1882  and  1885.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  State  Senator  and  remained  a  member 
of  the  upper  house  in  the  State  Lt^sbture 
until  1800.  In  1804  be  was  again  eketed  to 
the  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy  and  was  reflected 
the  following  year.  He  served  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate imtil  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1903  he 
was  elected  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, an  office  which  carried  with  it  the  Re- 
publican leadership.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
in  every  term  thereafter.  He  served  aa  a  mem- 
ber  of  Congress  in  the  Fifty-flrst  and  Fiftv- 
second  Congresses.  Senator  Raines  was  tbe 
originator  of  the  famous  Raines  law  which  rwn- 
lates  the  selling  of  liquor  Sn  the  State.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  skillful  politicians  in  the 
State.  He  supported  Senator  Piatt  as  Repub> 
lican  leader  oi  the  State  until  tbe  latter  broke 
with  Governor  Odell  and  was  obliged  to  retngn 
the  leadership.  He  was  a  supporter  of  Gover- 
nor Odell,  and  after  the  election  of  Governor 
Hughes  became  a  leader  of  tbe  party  organiza- 
tion In  the  State  and  the  stnmgeit  opponoit 
of  many  of  the  measures  advoeated  by  Governor 
Hughes.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  Senators 
McCarren  and  Grady,  Democrats,  by  which  he 
prevented  the  removal  on  charges  of  Otto  Kel* 
sey,  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  which  had 
been  recommended  by  Governor  Hughes  to  the 
Senate.  He  also  rigorously  opposed  the  public 
service  bill  which  was,  however,  passed  in  spite 
of  his  opposition.  At  the  legislative  session 
of  1900  he  strongly  opposed  tbe  direct  primaries 
plan  of  Qovemor  Hughes  and  nearly  all  other 
reforms  which  that  <^IBeial  recommended,  and, 
by  combining  with  the  Democrats  under  Grady 
and  McCarren,  he  was  able  to  prevent  the  pass- 
age of  these  measures. 

KAUIC,  Gbeen  Bebbt.  An  American  soldier 
and  public  official,  died  December  18,  1900.  He 
was  born  at  Golconda,  III.,  in  1829,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Illinois  in  1853.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion which  supiwrted  Douglass  for  President 
in  1860.  In  1861  he  entered  the  Union  army 
as  leader  of  the  Forty-sixth  Iltinois  Volunten^ 
and  was  promoted  through  successive  grades  to 
be  brigadier-general.  ^  served  under  Grant 
and  Sherman  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Mis- 
sionary Ridge.  He  did  important  service  in 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  the  campaign  fol- 
lowing the  March  to  tbe  Sea.  From  1870  to 
1883  he  served  in  Congress,  and  from  1889  to 
1893  be  was  Commissioner  of  Pensions.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  magazine  articles  and 
two  books,  The  Existing  Confliot  and  the  Hit- 
iory  of  llUnoia  Rcpuhlieaniam. 

RECALL.   See  Ei^ctokal  Refobic. 

BECLAKATION  SEBVXCE.    See  Luroa, 

Public,  and  Ikbiqateon. 

BED  CLOUD.  A  chief  of  the  Sioux  tribe 
of  Indians,  died  December  10,  1909.  He  was 
born  about  ninety  years  ago  and  was  the  last 
of  a  long  line  of  famous  chiefs  who  were  beads 
of  the  Sioux  nation,  which  once  comprised  more 
than  20,000  persons.  He  first  came  into  promi- 
nenee  as  the  leader  in  the  Petterman  massacre 
in  Wyoming,  which  occurred  near  Ft.  Kcam^t 
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on  December  22,  1866,  when  about  2000  Indiana 
under  the  command  of  Red  Cloud  surrounded 
lOU  men  commanded  by  Captain  Fetterman  and 
killed  every  one.  The  massacre  made  Red  Cloud 
famous  among  his  own  people,  and  he  was  made 
leader  of  the  Sioux  warriors  by  common  con- 
sent. In  a  short  tinM  be  had  established  & 
mllitRiT  dietatorship  and  became  a  twror  to 
the  whites  in  the  ref^on  where  he  ruled.  Fol- 
lowing; a  council  in  1874,  the  Indians  left  the 
North  Platte  country  and  went  to  the  Red 
Cloud  agency,  where  they  continued,  under  Red 
Cloud,  to  make  frequent  raids.  The  capture 
of  his  ponies  by  General  Crook  prevented  his 
taking  part  in  the  Indian  war  of  which  the 
Custer  massacre  was  a  part.  About  thirty  years 

The  signed  a  peace  treaty,  and  at  the  time 
the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee  in  1890  he 
was  one  of  the  supposed  friendly  Indians  at 
the  Pine  Ridge  agency.  When  news  of  the  bat- 
tle arrived  many  of  the  Indians,  including  Red 
Cloud,  stampeded  to  the  hills.  The  band  at- 
tacked the  Drexel  Mission  and  almost  ambushed 
Colonel  Forsythe  before  the  Ninth  Cavalry  came 
to  hie  rescue.  It  was  claimed  by  army  officers 
that  Red  Cloud  had  charge  of  these  operations, 
which  showed  wonderful  stMtegic  skill.  After 
the  (dose  of  the  campaign  against  Sitting  Bull 
General  Crook  f<ninally  depoKd  Red  Cloud  frwn 
the  chieftainship  of  the  Sioux,  and  he  was  kept 
at  the  Pine  Ridge  agency.  He  fouglit  civiliza- 
tion almost  to  the  last  and  declined  his  allot- 
ment of  land,  saying  that  he  would  starve  be- 
fore he  would  work  like  a  squaw,  and  he  was 
BO  bitter  against  the  whites  that  he  refused 
to  learn  a  word  of  English.  In  1005,  however, 
he  was  persuaded  to  abandon  in  a  measure  his 
hostile  attitude  and  went  to  work. 

BED  CBOSB,  The  Amebioan  Nattonal.  The 
American  Association  of  the  Red  Cross  was 
founded  in  1882  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Clara  Barton,  This  was  a  voluntary  reserve 
emergency  organization  and  was  practically  a 
private  society.  It  continued  in  this  form  until 
IfHH,  when  it  was  reorganized  and  reincorpor- 
ated hy  an  act  of  Congress  January  S,  11)05. 
By  this  act  it  was  transformed  into  an  organ- 
ization of  national  scope  on  an  equality  with 
European  Red  Cross  associations.  It  has  affilia- 
tion with  the  government,  which  assures  har- 
mony and  cooperation  between  the  two. 
William  H.  Taft  was  its  president  in  1908,  and 
continued  in  this  capacity  after  hia  election 
to  the  Presidency.  The  chairman  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee  are  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
represent  the  Federal  departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  Army,  Navy  and  Justice.  There  is 
also  a  Board  of  Consultation,  which  Inelndes 
the  Surgeoa-Generals  of  the  Army,  the  Navy  and 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hoitpital  Sorvlce. 
(>ther  government  officials  and  ex-offipials  are 
also  members  of  the  Red  Cross.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  more  than  thirty  State  brnnches 
and  there  are  branches  also  in  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii.  From  the  time  of  its  reincorporation 
in  1906  the  Red  Cross  has  rendered  assistance 
to  sufferers  from  the  Philippine  typhoon,  Japa- 
nese famine,  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  the  Ital- 
ian earthquake,  Oulf  storm,  Chinese  famine, 
Russian  famine,  Mississippi  cyclone  and  South- 
ern floods,  the  Mnnongah  mine  disanter,  the 
Chelsea  fire,  Michigan  forest  fires  and  Cana- 
dian forest  fires.  The  principal  activities  during 
1009  were  in  aid  of  sufferers  from  tiie  Italian 


earthquake,  Mexican  floods,  the  Armenian  mas- 
Bftcrea  and  the  Key  West  cyclone.  For  the 
Italian  earthquake  relief  fund  the  Red  Cron 
received  contributions  aggregating  over  $1,000,* 
000.  There  was  expended  $29,501)  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  for  relief  work  in  Armenia;  about 
$8000  and  a  large  amount  of  clothing  and  oup- 

{ilies  for  sufferers  in  Mexico ;  $1000  for  sufferers 
n  Key  West.  The  officers  in  1909  were:  Presi- 
dent, William  B.  Taft;  Vice-President,  Robert 
W.  de  Forest;  Treasurer,  Charles  D.  Morton; 
Counselor,  Lloyd  W.  Bowers;  Secretary,  Charles 
L.  Magee;  National  Director,  Ernest  P.  Bick- 
nell;  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee, 
Major-General  George  W.  Davii,  U.  8.  A, 
retired. 

BETEBEZnmiC.    See  Eusctoxai.  Bbvobk. 

BE70BU  BTTBEA'C,  Intebnatjonal.  An 
organization  for  general  and  specific  betterment 
of  mankind,  inaugurated  by  Rev.  Wilbur  F. 
Grafts,  Ph.  D.,  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  Sociol- 
ogy at  Princeton  University.  The  Bureau  was 
incorporated  at  Washington  in  1896.  The  spe- 
cial evils  which  the  Bureau  was  formed  to 
combat  are  intemperance.  Impurity,  Sabhath 
breaking  and  gambling.  Its  methods  are  by 
legislation,  by  letters,  by  lectures  and  by  litera- 
ture. It  has  four  fields  of  work,  local.  State, 
national  and  international.  Its  specialties  at 
the  present  time  in  its  local  work  are  the  In- 
vestigation of  low  class  theatres,  efforts  to  sup- 
press sensational  and  obscene  literature,  and 
the  general  enforcement  of  the  Sabbath  law. 
In  the  State  work  the  Bureau  gives  special 
attention  to  the  race  track  gamhiintr  trust. 
In  its  national  work  it  has  drafted  twelve  laws 
which  have  passed  Congress.  Among  these  are 
laws  which  prevent  the  selling  of  liquor  to  im- 
migrants at  immigrant  stations;  legislation 
closing  tlw  liquor  bars  in  the  House  and  Senate 
basements;  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor, 
opium  and  fire-arms  by  American  traders  in  the 
islands  of  the  FaciHc  havinj^  no  civilized  gov- 
ernment; and  the  Gillett  divorce  reform  act, 
which  broke  up  the  "divorce  colonies**  in  the 
Territories.  Important  work  in  the  interna- 
tional field  has  l>een  carried  on  In  relation 
to  measures  to  restrict  liquor  selling  in  Africa, 
and  against  the  sale  and  use  of  opium  in  China 
and  elsewhere.  Among  the  bills  presented  by 
the  Bureau  in  Congreas  in  1908-9  was  the  bill 
to  forbid  liquor  selling  in  all  soldiers*  homes, 
and  in  ships,  buildings  and  premises  used  by 
the  United  States  government;  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect no-liccnae  territory  against  "  original 
packages";  a  bill  to  prohibit  opium  traffic  in 
all  territories  under  United  States  jurisdiction; 
a  District  of  Columbia  Sunday  law;  a  national 
anti-gambling  law;  a  national  interstate  antt- 
cigarette  law;  an  anti-polygamy  amendment  to 
the  constitution;  a  bill  to  forfeit  a  periodical's 
second  class  mall  privileges  when  once  ruled 
out  as  immoral ;  a  bill  to  suppross  liquor  selling 
in  all  the  "  Indian  country"  of  Alaska;  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  issuing  of  money  orders  or 
the  registering  of  letters  on  Sunday;  a  uniform 
marriage  and  divorce  law  by  an  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution,  and  child  labor 
laws,  restricting  the  age  of  children  working  In 
mills,  mines  aiid  stores.  The  most  impoixant 
event  in  the  liistory  of  the  Bureau  during  1909 
was  the  sending  of  Rev.  E.  W.  Thwing  to  China 
and  Japan  aa  Oriental  Secretary  to  assist  In 
the  anti-opium  f^t  which  China  is  making. 
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Dr.  Cntfta  visited  England  during  the  year  aa 
official  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
twelfth  International  Congress  on  Alcoholism, 
As  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegates, 
he  prepared  an  important  report.  The  Bureau 
took  part,  through  its  Superintendent,  in  local 
option  fights  in  Canada  and  some  States  of 
the  United  States.  The  Bureau  toc^  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  oppoaition  of  bills  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  for  weakening  the  Sunday 
laws.  In  April  a  harmony  banquet  was  held, 
at  which  the  leaders  of  many  reform  movements 
vere  brought  together  for  fellowship  and  co- 
operation. On  December  12-17  a  conference  of 
All  the  national  temperance  societies  of  the 
United  States  was  held.  The  Bureau  occupies 
a  building  of  its  own  in  Washington.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Bureau  in  1909  were:  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  Henry  W.  Blair;  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  F.  D.  Power,  D.  D.;  Superintendent 
and  Treasurer,  Ber.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Ph.  D. 

BEFOBMED   CHUBCH   IN  AMERICA 

(Dutch).  A  Protestant  relif^oua  denomination, 
composed  originally  of  settlers  from  Holland 
and  largely  intermixed  with  elements  from  many 
other  sonrees.  Up  to  1807  it  was  known  as 
the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in  North 
America.  The  first  church  organization  was 
established  in  1628.  The  total  enrollment  in 
the  Church  in  1909  was  116,174,  There  were 
684  churches  and  727  ministers.  The  families 
in  the  denomination  numbered  63,364.  The 
number  of  Sunday  schools  was  777,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  118,513.  The  contributions  re- 
eeived  during  the  year  for  denominational  ob- 
jects was  $355,04S  and  for  other  objects  $93,- 
371.  For  congregational  purposes  there  were 
received  $1,506,331,  making  a  total  of  all  con- 
tributions of  $1,955,647.  The  church  is  active 
in  foreign  missions,  sustaining  missionaries  in 
China,  India,  Japan  and  Arabia.  The  Church 
Building  Fund  has  charge  of  the  aid  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  churches.  Other  funds  of 
the  church  are  the  Disabled  Ministers*  Fund 
and  the  Widows'  Fund.  Under  the  denomina- 
tional auspices  are  three  theological  seminaries: 
The  New  Brunswick  Seminary  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, K.  J.;  the  Western  Seminary  at  Holland, 
Mich.,  and  the  Arcot  Theological  Seminary  at 
Palmener,  India.  Two  colleges,  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  Hope  Col- 
leg©  at  Holland,  Mich.,  are  controlled  by  the 
denomination.  The  official  organs  of  the  de- 
nomination are  the  Christian  Intelligencer,  pub- 
lished in  Kew  York  City,  and  The  Leader, 
published  at  Holland,  Mich.  There  are  beudes 
many  missionary  and  departmental  publica- 
tions. The  church  has  a  Board  of  Education 
which  furnishes  aid  to  educational  institutions 
and  to  young  men  studying  for  the  ministry. 
The  headquarters  of  the  denomination  are  25 
Ea&t  Twenty-second  street,  New  York  City. 

BEFOBKED  CHUBCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (Gebhajt).  A  Protestant  religious 
denomination,  founded  by  immigrants  from  the 
Palatinate  and  other  districta  of  Germany.  The 
denomination  was  established  In  the  United 
States  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1714.  In  1793 
it  became  independent,  having  previously  been 
under  the  supervision  of  the  church  in  Holland. 
The  church  in  1909  numbered  389,338  com- 
municants, 1753  churches  and  1 1 79  ministers. 
There  are  eight  district  synods  and  .')9  classes 
corresponding  to  the  presbyteries  in  Presbyter- 


ian bodies.  There  were  1716  Sunday  sehoob, 
with  232,746  scholars  and  25,333  teachers.  The 
denomination  carries  on  home  mission  work,  and 
its  fields  cover  practically  the  entire  United 
States  and  a  portion  of  Canada.  There  are 
189  missions,  of  which  71  are  under  the  two 
Gei*man  boards,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western, 
and  the  remaining  118  are  under  the  General 
Board.  The  home  mission  work  consists  of 
the  support  of  the  missionaries  and  ohurefa 
building.  Missions  are  maintained  among  the 
Hungarians  and  Bohemians.  Foreign  mission 
work  is  also  carried  on  in  Japan  and  China. 
Under  the  control  of  the  chureh  «re  the  Eastern 
Theological  Seminary  "at  Lancaster,  Pa.;  the 
Central  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  at  Dayton,  0.,  and 
a  nuBsion  house  for  training  German  mission- 
aries at  Sheboygan,  Wis.  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  the  leading 
collegiate  bistitution  under  the  denominational 
auspices.  Other  colleges  are  Heidelberg  Collc^ 
at  Tiffin,  0.,  and  Ursinus  College  at  CoU^ville, 
Fa,  Colleges  for  women  are  maintained  at  Fred- 
erick, Ind.,  and  Allentown,  Pa.  The  annual 
session  of  the  Eastern  Synod  was  held  October 
20,  1909.  In  the  Flsst  Reformed  Church  at  Ess- 
ton,  Pa. 

BEFOBMED  CHTTBCUBS  THBOITaBOTTT 
TEE  WOULD  HOLDINO  THE  PBB8BT- 
TEBIAN  SYSTEM,  The  Aujance  of.  An 
organization  formed  in  London  in  1875.  The 
churches  connected  with  the  Alliance  number 
more  than  ninety  and  are  located  in  all  of 
the  five  continents.  Tbe  adherents  of  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Reformed  Churches  of  the  world 
number  about  25,000,000.  The  Alliance  in- 
cludes in  the  United  States  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America, 
the  Reformed  < Dutch)  Church  in  America,  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  North  America, 
the  Reformed  (German)  Church  in  the  United 
States,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
Synod,  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the 
South,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chureh,  Gen- 
eral Synod,  the  Welsh  Calvanistic  or  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  communicants  of  the  various  churches  in 
the  United  States  numbered  in  1909  2.238,880. 
The  officers  of  the  Alliance  in  the  t^nited  States 
are:  President,  Rev.  David  J.  Burrell;  General 
Secretary,  Rev.  G.  D.  Matthews;  American  Sec- 
retary, Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts. 

BEFOBMED  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH.  An 

Episcopal  Church  of  historic  orders  organized 
in  New  York  in  1873  by  members  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  who  were  opposed  to  the 
growth  of  saeramentarianism  and  sacerdotal- 
ism in  that,  church,  and  who  made  the  separa- 
tion in  order  that  they  might  oontinue  to  wor- 
ship after  the  historic  orders  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation  and  in  order  to  provide  a 
place  for  any  others  who  might  desire  to  have 
membership  in  a  church,  evangelical  in  its  teach- 
ing, liturgical  in  its  worship,  episcopal  in  its 
government  and  dignified  and  conservative  in 
its  methods.  In  1909  the  church  numbered 
9419  communicants,  74  churches  and  82  minis- 
ters. There  were  eight  bishops,  seven  of  whom 
presided  over  synods  and  missionary  jurisdJe- 
tion  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  one 
in  British  Columbia.    The  nineteenth  annual 
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council  was  held  in  St.  Paul's  Cburcb,  Philadel-  brilliancy  of  his  color  sense  was  particularly 

pbia,  in  May,  1909.    The  church  conducts  large  remarkable.    He  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 

missionary  work^  including  between  thirty  and  bition   a    large   canvas   entitled,   "The  Last 

forty  churches  among  the  colored  freedmen  of  Stand,"  and  in  1802  showed  in  New  York  an 

the  South.   Foreign  missions  are  carried  on  in  exhibition  of  a  hundred  works  in  oil  and  water 

India.   The  theological  seminary  of  the  denomi-  color,  and  pen  and  ink  and  pencil.   He  had  in 

nation  is  in  Philadelphia.    The  idBdal  organs  the  meantime  made  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  he 

are  Tlte  Bpiseopal  Reoorder,  published  in  Phila-  exhibited  also  some  of  the  results  of  his  work 

delphia,  and  The  Bvangelioal  BpiaoopaJian,  pub-  there,  among  these  "  A  German  Infantry  Offl- 

lished  In  Chicago,  cer  "  and  "  An  Old  Trooper."    He  also  visited 

nieimnwvin  ini-pfrnvunmTAWB  Th^  but  was  obliged  to  leave  that  country. 

BEFOBKED  PBESBTTEBIANS.  The  gen-  j„  1394  he  practically  ceased  making  paintinm 

^J^-ii"*'*?*  1}^^  and  sketches  of  the  West,  declarin|  that  the 

^rlan  doctrine,  founded  W  members  of  the  roniantic  aspects  of  that  part  of  tie  country 

CovMiMiting  or  Reformed  PrwhyterUn  Chwch  ^ad  vanished.    In  1895  he  published  many  of 

of  Scotland.    They  include  the  Synod  of  the  his  stories  and  sketches  under  the  tiUe  Pwijf 

Reformed  Presbyteriaik  Church  of  North  Amer-  Track*.    He  wrote  also  two  other  books  of 

ica,  which  has  about  900  communicants;  the  sketches  entitled  Crooked  Trails  and  Frontier 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  Amer-  Bketohea,  and  a  novel,  John  Ermine  of  the  YeP 

ica,  General  Synod,  which  m  1909  had  about  loicstone.    In  the   last  years  of  his   life  he 

3500  members,  19  churches  and  19  ministers,  turned  to  sculpture,  in  this  as  in  his  illustrsr 

and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  m  the  tlons  and  paintings  and  writings  giving  himself 

Unlt^  Statin  and  Canada,  which  has  a  mem-  to  the  expression  of  action.   Two  of  his  sculp- 

bership  of  about  450,  and  the  Reformed  Pres-  tures,    "The    Broncho    Buster"    and  "The 

byterian  Church,  Covenanted,  which  had  in  1900,  Wounded  Bunkie,"  attracted  parUeular  atten- 

aocording  to  the  reports  of  the  United  States  tlon. 

census,  a  membership  of  17.  The  General  Synod  _ 

maintains  a  theological  seminary  at  Philadel-  BEPTIBIICS,    Auebican,  Ihtebkationax. 

phia.    It  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Philadel-  Bubeau  of.    An  official  institution  under  the 

phia  on  May  19,  1909.   The  next  annual  meet-  support  of  the  republics  of  North,  South  and 

ing  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati  on  the  third  Wed-  Central  America,  devoted  to  the  encouragement 

nesday  of  May,  1910.  of   Pan-American   commerce,   h-iendship  and 

BEID,  Sib  John  Wait.    An  English  phy-  P^f-   "  w»f  Mt*Wi»hed  in  1890  in  ae^r^ 

siciau,  died  February  25,  1909.    He  was  &>rn  «?tt  the  rewlu^ns  passed  at  the  first  Inter^^^ 

in  1823  at  Edinburgh' and  was  educated  at  Edin-  ^°wi-?w    ^  i°L^^"T  ^^P"*' i'^' 

burgh  Univweity.   He  entered  the  Royal  Navy  '°  Washington  in  1889-90    It  was  oontinued  by 

in  1845  as  suiW    Prom,  1880  to'l888  hi  "^'"^Th    r   1         '^^"f"^''^^  and 

was  medical  dirMtor-general.   At  the  latter  date  l^^:    The  real  purpose  of  the  Bureau  is  to 

he  retired  from  aotivT  service.    In  1881  he  was  develop  commerce  an^  trade,  to  promote  better 

appointed  honorary  physician  to  Queen  Victoria.  P?/  !;^  "^ti-'t"           acquaintance  and  more 

He  served  in  the  Ru^sikn  War  in  the  Black  Sea,  association  among  the  American  re- 

1854-56;  in  the  China  War.   1867-59.  and  in  P""^^                               ^'T*  ^Hir*"**" 

the  Ashfljiti  oaniDftifm  in  1874  Bureau  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  00m- 

^«  T-J™»r™^^*^^««t«^      «      ^  of  the  republics  and  publishes 

BE-IKFOBCEB    CONCBETE.      See    Coir-  numerous  handbooks,  pamphlets  and  maps  re- 

^'"^^  lating  to  them,  as  well  as  a  monthly  bulletin. 

BEMiyOTON,  Fbedebic.  An  American  art-  The  work  of  the  Bureau  has  expanded  greatly 
ist,  died  December  26,  1909.  He  was  born  at  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  largely  as  a 
Canton,  St.  Lawrence  counly,  New  York,  in  result  of  the  visit  of  Secretary  Root  to,  the 
1861.  At  the  age  of  18  be  began  a  course  at  countries  of  South  America  and  Mexico  in  190S 
the  Yale  Art  School,  but  the  death  of  his  father  and  1907.  A  gift  of  $750,000  from  Mr.  Andrew 
interrupted  his  art  studies,  and  he  returned  Carnegie,  together  with  additional  sums  from 
to  his  home  and  worked  as  clerk  in  a  country  the  governments  of  the  various  republics,  en- 
store,  aftemrds  acting  as  confidential  clerk  to  abled  the  Bureau  to  construct  a  handsome 
Governor  Cornell.  After  having  received  a  share  building  for  its  uses:  In  April,  1909,  the  presi- 
of  his  father's  estate  he  went  West,  and  for  four  dent  of  the  Bureau,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  gave  a 
years  led  the  life  of  a  cowboy.  He  established  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Secretary  Knox,  as  the  new 
sheep  ranch  and  afterwards  went  to  Kansas,  and  chairman  of  the  governine  board  of  the  Pan- 
spent  the  next  few  years  in  wandering  about  American  Bureau,  and  also  in  honor  of  the 
the  Southwest,  serving  as  a  scout  and  a  ranch-  representatives  in  Washington  and  of  the  re- 
man.  He  traveled  throng  the  interior  of  the  publics  mrticipating  in  that  undertaking.  See- 
country  from  Mexico  to  Hudson  Bay.  During  retary  Knox  made  an  important  address,  in 
this  time  he  was  developing  his  ability  as  -an  which  he  placed  himself  upon  record  in  the 
artist,  especially  in  the  sketching  of  animals  administration  as  continuing  the  policies  of 
and  Insane.  He  obtained  a  commission  from  Secretary  Root  in  relation  to  the  Western 
the  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine  to  make  Hemisphere.  Seflor  Joaquim  Nabuco,  the  Bra- 
drawings  of  Indians,  together  with  a  series  zilian  Ambassador,  replied  in  behalf  of  the 
of  skjetches.  He  also  illustrated  editions  of  American  republics  and  cordially  reciprocated 
Hiawatha  and  The  Oregon  TraU  and  other  tales  the  sentiments  of  Secretary  Knox.  Other 
dealing  chiefly  with  Western  life.  He  came  speakers  were  Vice-President  Sherman,  Speaker 
to  be  recognized  for  his  knowledge  of  the  life  Cannon  and  Senator  Root.  The  director  of  the 
of  the  Great  West^  of  the  Indian  and  the  far  Bureau  was  John  Barrett,  and  the  secretary, 
trader,  and  the  XTnited  States  soldier  of  those  Francesco  J.  Yftnes. 

days   all  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  ape.  heSERVOIBS.    See  Dams;  Ibwoatioit. 

He  then  turned  to  more  serious  work  in  oils,  , 

in  which  he  iqade  rapid  development.      The  BEinnON.  or  Boubbon.    An  island  la  the 
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Indian  Ocean  about  420  miles  eaat  of  Madanu-  BHODB  ISLAND.      One  of  the  North  At- 

ear;  a  French  colony.    Area,  MS  square  miles;  lantic  States  of  the  United  States.    Its  area 

population    (1907),    177,677    (including   0514  in  1248  square  miles.    The  population  in.  1909. 

British  Indians,   1941   natives  of  Madagascar,  according  to  a  Federal  eatitoate  made  in  tiiat 

9237  Africans,  810  Chinese,  377  Arabians).  The  year,  was  521,302. 

towns  are  under  French  municipal  law.     St  Minebal  Pbouuction.   The  mineral  resources 

Denis,  tlie  capital,  had  (1907)  26,089  inhabi-  of  the  State  dre  not  large  and  consist  chieSy 

tants;  Bt.  Pierre,  31,927;  St.  Paul,  20,001;  St.  of  stone  and  its  products.    The  value  of  tbe 

Louis,  12,846.    There  were  (1907)   163  schools,  stone  product  in  1908  was  $556,474,  which  was 

with  806  teachers  and  13,524  pupils.      Tlie  almost  entirely  granite.  The  value  of  the  gran- 

prodnctB  are  sugar,  rum,  cofTee,  tapioca,  vanilla,  ite  produced  in  1007  was  9674,148.   There  were 

■pioes.    The  live-stock  in  1898  numbered  2345  produced  in  1908  594,208  gallons  of  mineral 

borsea,  2950  mules,  3496  oxen,  13,750  sheep  and  water  valued  at  $39,405.  as  compared  with  a 

goats.  Imports  (1007)  were  valued  at  14,400,-  product  of  246,307  gallons,  valued  at  $17,108, 

088  francs,  chiefly  rice  and  grain;  exports,  13,*  in  1907.    Among  other  mineral  products  pro- 

070,891   francs   (sugar,  9,386,432  francs).    Of  duoed  in  small  quantities  are  coal  products, 

rum  2,497,059  litres  were  exported;  colTce,  49,>  graphite  and  talc.    The  value  of  the  mineral 

805  kilos;    tapioca,    2,420,447    kilosj  vanilla,  products  of  the  State  in  the  year  1908  was 

87,970  kiloB.   Imports  and  exports  to  the  value  $708,094,  as  compared  with  $087^4,  the  Tslue 

€t  12,662,010  and  13,635,377  franca  respectively  of  the  products  Sn  1007. 

«anw  from  and  were  sent  to  >Vanee  and  French  Aobicultdsb  and  Stook  lUisnra.   Hie  area, 

colonies.    There  were   in   1008   seventy-eight  devoted  to  agricultur«  In  Rhode  Island  is  com* 

miles   of    railw^r.     The   Tamatave-Rf^union-  paratlvely  snutll.    The  acreage,  production  and 

Mauritius  telegraph  cable  was  opened  October  value  of  the  principal  farm  crops  of  the  Stat« 

13,  1906.    Revenue  and  expenses  (local  budget,  in   1»00,   according  to  flgures  of  the  United 

1909}  balanced  at  4,50,8.450  francs;  expenditure  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  were  as  fol- 

of  France   (1909),  including  a  subvention  of  lows:    Corn,  365,000  bushels,  valued  at  $354,- 

2,215,000  francs  for  railway  and  harbor,  2,388,-  000,  from  11,000  acres;   oats,  60,000  bushels, 

480  francs.    The  colony  as  such  has  no  debt,  valued  at  $26,000,  from  2000  Acres;  potatoes. 

The  debt  of  the  eighteen  communes,  incurred  760,000  bushels,  valued  at  $600,000,  from  6000 

for  public  works,  amounted,  January,  1907,  to  aeres;  hay,  68,000  tons,  valued  at  $1,265,000, 

8,900,081    francs.    The   Bank   of   Reunion    is  from  62,000  acres.   Tlie  number  of  farm  animals 

capitalized  at  3,000,000  fmnca  and  has  a  re-  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1910,  was  as  fol- 

serve  fund  of  1,015,234.    The  colony  is  admin-  lows:    Horsee,  14,000;  dairy  eows,  26,000 ;  other 

Istered  by  a  governor,  assiated  by  a  privy  coun-  cattle,  10,000;  sheep,  9000;  swine,  13,000.  Tbe 

cil  and  an  elective  council  general,  and  is  rep-  wool  clipped  in  the  State  in  1909  was  estimated 

resented  in  French  Parliament  by  one  senator  at  34,560  pounds. 

and  two  deputies.   8t.  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  iFiaHEBiEa.   Tbe  value  of  tbe  product  of  the 

small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Ker-  fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  De- 

guC'len,  a  desolate  island  about  60  S.  lat.  and  cember  31,  1908,  was  $1,686,080.    The  most  im- 

70  E.  long.,  belong  to  France.  portant  of  these  products  in  point  of  value  vnii 

BETEB,  Ebnest.    A  French  composer,  died  1.228,900  bushels,  valued  at 

on  January  15,  1909.    He  was  bom  Vt  Toulon.  f,l\f\                       J°   "J'J'^i**"  ^ 

December  I,  1823.   His  first  opera,  Maitre  Woh  719,934  bushels,  valued  at  $584,298,  were  taken 

fram,  was  produced  in  1854.  Yn  1861  appeared  Connecticut  oystermen.    Next  m  pomt 

La  S*o*«e,*^a  grand  opera  in  three  actCand  T"/                     which  1,424|00 

in  1877  Sigurd^  Rever  Mmposed  but  onrmore  pounds,  .valued  at  $152  460,  were  taken.  Fol- 

opera,  SauSnmbo,  which  was  produced  with  ane-  r'^^J"               °'  ''\",H.^''/in''\7^« 

JJ^  •'            i„  laon  the  production  were  scup,  $123,110;  butterfish, 

oess  mrarts  in  uw.  $40,100;  cod,  $40,700;  hard  cUms,  $39,140;  soft 

BETSS,  Rafael.    A  Colombian  solder  and  clams,  $37,710.  Other  fish  taken  in  considerable 

public  official,  until  July  26,  1909,  president  quantities  were  haddock,  mackerel,  swordflsh 

of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.    He  was  born  In  and  sea  bass.   There  were  565  independent  fish- 

1852  at  Santa  Rosa  de  Viterbo,  Boyaca,  Co-  ermen  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the  Stat* 

lombia.    From  early  manhood  he  wtas  identified  and  805  wage-earning  fishermen  employed.  The 

with  the  politics  of  his  country,  but  he  gained  number  of  vessels  engaged  maa  131,  valued  at 

distinction  also  as  An  explorer,  having  traveled  $406,205. 

26,000  miles  from  Panama  to  Patagonia  through  Ediicatio:^.    The  school  attendance  for  1908, 

heretofore  unvisited  territory.    In  188.')  he  sup-  the  lateat  year  for  which  figures  are  available, 

ported  the  government  against  the  revolutionists,  was  94,875.    The  teachers  employed  numbered 

aJid  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  of  1896,  2260,  of  whom  194  were  men  and  2066  women, 

as  the  head  of  the  national  army,  he  suppressed  Tbe  average  annual  salary  of  the  teachers  was 

the  insurrection.    In  1801  he  represented  Co-  $030.98.    The  total  expenditure  for  education 

lombia  at  the  Pan-American  Congress.    He  was  in  that  year  was  $2,646,940,  of  which  the  State 

elected  President   in   1004.    His   axlvocacy  of  expended  $506,422,  and  cities  and  towns  $2,- 

tbc  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  of  140,.')17.    There  have  been  no  radical  changes 

the  abolition  of  capital  punialimciit  made  him  in  school  policy  end  administration  in  recent 

unpopular  with  many  prominent  politicians.   In  years,  but  several  new  measures  in  law  and 

1906  an  attempt  was  made  on  his  life.    His  practice  have  been  put  in  force.    Among  these 

administration  waa  progressive  and  enlightened,  are  the  minimum  salary  law,  requiring  that 

for  he  was  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  attain-  every  teacher  in  the  State  shall  receive  at  least 

menta.   In  May,  1900,  he  left  Colombia  and  this  $400  as  annual  salary.     Another  important 

was  taken  as  foreshadowing  his  resignation,  measure  is  that  enforcing  compulsory  seoondaiy 

which  was  sent  to  the  Colombian  Senate  from  education,  which  means  that  every  municipali^ 

Hamburg.  See  Colokbu.  must  furnish  &ee  high  school  educaUrai,  l£e 
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State  pension  syBtem  for  rctirin;;  teachers  bae  ConunisBioner  of  tnsunanee,  Charles  C.  CzKy— 

been  put  in  force.    Thta  is  supported  cxcltiBively  all  RepubliccutB. 

hy  Sta^  appropriations.  State  certification  of  Judiuiaby.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Bohool  BUperintendentA  to  secure  competent  Edward  C.  Dubois;  Associate  Justices,  Clark 
qualifleations  la  required.  There  were  in  1008  H.  Jolinson,  C.  Prank  Parkhurst,  John  T.  Blod- 
nxty  pensions  In  force  in  accordance  with  the  gett,  William  H.  Sweetland.  Clerk  of  the  Court, 
above  mentioned  measure.  The  highest  pension  B.  S.  Blaisdell — all  Republicans, 
in  force  was  9500  and  the  lowest  $150.  The  The  State  Legislature  of  1009  was  composed 
Bvera^  pension  was  $320.48.  The  complete  of  31  Republicans  And  6  Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
amount  of  yearly  pensions  in  force  was  $I9,>  ate,  and  64  Republicans  and  6  Democrats  in 
228.80.  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in  Con- 
PoLiTics  A17D  GovESNMENT.  The  Democratic  will  be  found  in  the  section  OongretB  of 
State  Convention  for  the  nomination  of  State  "^^e  article  United  Btateb. 

officers  convened  in  Providence  October  7.   Olney  BHODESIA.    An  inland  South  African  ter- 

Arnold,  of  Providence,  was  nominated  for  Gov-  ritory  under  British  protection.    The  Zanibcai 

emor.    Thorns*    A.    Carroll,    Providence,    for  River  makes  the  natural  division  into  Northern 

Lieutenant-Governor.  Mr.  Arnold  was  the  leader  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  the  entire  terrS- 

of  the  Democratic  forces  in  1IM)8,  but  was  de-  tory  is  administered  by  the  British  South  Af- 

feated  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.    The  Re*  pica  Company. 

publican  State  Convention  was  held  in  Provi-  Southebk  Rhodesia  Includes  the  two  prov- 

dence  October  13.    Aram  J.  Pothier,  of  Woon-  inces  of  Matabeleland  {capital,  Bulawayo)  and 

socket,  was  renominated  for  Governor,  Zenas  W.  Mashonaland  (capital,  Salisbury),  with  a  total 

Bliss,  of  Cranston,  was  nominated  for  Lieuten-  area  of  143,830  square  miles;  European  popula- 

aot-Govemor.    The  Prohibition  party  on  Sep-  tion    (lfl07),   14,018;   native,  662,786.  Bula- 

tember  «  nominated  WUHb  H.  White,  of  Provi-  wayo  had  (1907)  3491  white  inhabitants;  Sal- 

^'  iBbury,  1684.  Cereals,  vegetables  and  Buropeaji 
Warwick,  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  principal  fruits  are  grown,  and  tobacco,  rubber,  cotton, 
issues  of  the  campaign  were  three  proposed  etc,  are  indigenous.  Extensive  mineral  deposits 
amendments  to  the  State  constitution.  These  are  found,  and  several  mining  companies  have 
were  passed  by  two  legislatures  and  were  sub-  been  formed.  The  gold  output  to  the  end  of 
mitted  to  the  people.  A  three-flfths  vote  of  10O8  was  valued  at  il3,762,9M;  the  output  for 
the  entire  voting  population  was  necessary.  One  the  year  1908  at  £2,626,007,  an  increase  of 
amendment  provided  for  redistncting  the  State  £847,121  over  the  returns  for  1907:  the  output 
so  that  the  House  of  Representatives  might  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1009  at  £1,931,431. 
have  100  members  instead  of  72.  The  second  silver,  copper,  coal,  diamonds,  lead,  chrome, 
Muendment  provided  that  the  Lieutenant-  iron,  asbestos  and  other  minerals  exist  in  con- 
Governor  shall  preside  over  the  Senate,  and  giderable  quantities.  Tin  is  found,  associated 
the  third  gave  to  the  Governor  the  veto  power,  with  iron  and  copper,  on  what  experts  deekre 
The  Democrats  opposed  the  first  two,  and  the  to  be  the  site  of  an  ancient  tin  wbrklnff.  The 
Republicans  wished  to  pass  all  three  amend-  imports  and  exports  in  1007  were  valued  at 
ments  or  none.  The  result  of  the  election  of  £1,450,174  and  £2,319,260  (gold  at  £2.132,748: 
November  3  was  a  Rppublican  landsliile.  Though  gold  concentrates,  etc.,  £83,101 ;  hides  and 
1908  was  the  Presidential  year  and  the  vote  .kins,  £10,632).  Bulawayo  is  the  commercial 
was  several  thousands  heavier  than  in  1909,  centre.  Southern  Rhodesia  is  a  member  of  the 
the  plurahtiefl  of  the  Republicans  In  the  latter  South  African  Customs  Union.    There  are  over 


Lmislatiok.    Among  the  meaeurea  enacted  tlirough  the  Wankie  coal  fields  to  Victoria  Falls 

at  the  lejfislative  session  of  1D09  are  those  (281  miles)  has  been  extended  to  Broken  Hill 

noted  below.      Measures  were  passed  limiting  In  Northwestern  Rhodesia  (374  miles  from  the 

the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children  in  Palls),  and  was  to  be  completed  to  the  Conoo 

manufacturing  and  mechanical   establishments  border  (132  miles)  hy  the  beginninii  of  1010 

to  flftysix  hours  in  any  one  week.    Provision  (See  Cape-to-Caibo  Railway.)  A  light  railway 

IS  made  for  commissioners  on  uniformity  of  from  Salisbury  to  the  Ayrshire  Mine  (84  miles) 

legislation  and  conservation  of  natural  resources,  with  a  branch  ( 12  miles)  to  the  Eldorado  Mine 

A  survey  of  the  natural  reaources  of  the  State  has  been  completed.    A  line  connects  Gwelo  with 

is  authorized.    Measures  were  enacted  under-  Selukwe  (about  23  miles);  a  line  runs  from 

taking  to  prevent  hazing,  and  the  proposed  Bulawayo  to  West  Nicholson  (110  miles),  with 

amendment  to  the  constitution,  giving  to  the  a  branch  to  the  Matopos  (9  miles),  where  Cecil 

Governor  the  power  to  veto,  was  enacted.  Rhodes  is  buried.  There  are  about  3000  miles  of 

OPFlCfSS:    Governor,  Aram  J.  Pothier,  Rep.;  highwaysj  4018  miles  of  telegraph  lines;  98  telo- 

Lieu tenant-Governor,   Zenas    W.    Bliss,    Rep.;  graph  offices;  70  post-offlces.   An  extensive  tete" 

Secretary  of  State,  J.  Frederick  Parker;  Attor-  phone  system  is  in  operation.    The  revenue  and 

ney-General,  William  B.  Gruciiougli ;  Treasurer,  expenditure  in  1907  and  1908  amounted  to  £554- 

Walter  A.  Read;   Adjutant-General,  Frederick  029  and  £543,51)7  respectively.    Southern  Rho- 

M.  Saokett;  Auditor,  Cliarles  C.  Gray;  C'ominis-  desia  is  administered  by  the  Company  throueh 

sioner  of  Publio  Schools,  Walter  E.  Banger;  an  Adininiatrat»»  Sir  W.  H.  Milton) 
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mided  by  an  executive  council.  The  Legislative 
Council  has  14  members,  seven  appointed  and 
seven  elected  by  popular  vote. 

NuRTHEBN  Rhodesia  is  divided  into  North- 
eastern Rhodesia  (area,  109,000  square  miles; 
population,  1007,  250  Europeans  and  about  308,- 
000  natives)  and  Northwestern  Rhodesia,  or 
Barotseland  (area,  182,000  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, 700  Europeans  and  350,000  natives).  The 
Administrator  of  Northeastern  Rhodesia  (1900) 
was  Judge  Leicester  P.  Beaufort  (acting),  with 
headquarters  at  Fort  Jameson.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  Northwestern  Rhodesia,  or  Barotseland, 
was  (1909)  L.  A.  Wallace  (acting),  with  head- 
quarters at  Livingstone.  Lealui  is  the  chief 
kraal  of  Lewanika,  the  native  King.  The  im- 
ports and  exports  (1907)  of  Northwestern  Rho- 
desia emounted  to  £106,949  and  £89,200  re* 
speetively. 

BICB.  The  riee  «rop  of  the  United  States 
In  1909,  aeoording  to  statistics  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agrtcultore, 
snxnmted  to  24,368,000  bushels,  grown  on  720,* 
225  acres,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being  33.8 
bushels.  The  average  price  per  bushel  Decem- 
ber 1  was  79.4  cents,  and  on  this  basis  the  crop 
represents  a  value  of  $19,341,000.  The  averaf^ 
yield  of  rice  by  States  was  as  follows:  Louisi- 
ana produced  12,^76,000  bushels  on  375,000 
acres;  Texas,  0,894,000  bushels,  on  201,000  acres; 
Arkansas,  1,120,000  btuhels  on  28,600  acres; 
South  Carolina  476,000  butiiels  on  16,600  acres; 
Georgia,  100,000  bushels  on  4200  acres;  Alabama, 
35,000  bushels  on  1000  acres;  Mississippi,  30,000 
bushels  on  1000  acres;  Florida,  26,000  bushels 
on  1000  acres  ;and  North  Carolina,  13,000  bush- 
els on  425  acres.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
ranged  from  23.9  bushels  in  Georgia  to  40  bush- 
els in  Arkansas.  Louisiana  yielded  33.8  bushels 
and  Texas  34  bushels  per  acre.  The  value  of 
the  crop  in  Louisiana  amounted  to  $10,013,000 
and  in  Texas  to  $7,717,000.  While  the  rice 
crop  was  good,  the  prices  shortly  after  harvest 
were  from  75  to  80  cents  per  barrel  lower  than 
they  were  last  year  during  the  same  period. 
During  the  eleven  months  ending  with  Novem- 
ber, 1909,  rice  and  rice  flour  to  the  amount  of 
$4,100,000  were  imported.  This  amount  was 
smaller  by  $400,000  than  the  importations  for 
the  same  period  of  1908.  The  interests  of  the 
rice  industry  of  the  country  are  furthered 
mainly  by  the  Rice  Association  of  America,  by 
some  experiment  stations,  in  particular  by  the 
liOuisiana  Riee  Elzperlment  Station,  estabushed 
during  the  {wst  year,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

BZCHA^>S,  JoniT  Keltst.  An  American 
jurist,  died  March  1,  1909.  He  was  born  at 
Ironton,  O.,  in  1856,  and  graduated  from 
Swarthmore  College  in  1875.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  from  1880  to  1882  waa  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  of  Lawrence  county,  O.;  from 
1885  to  1889  City  Solicitor  of  Ironton;  from 
1890  to  1892  State  Senator;  from  1892  to  1896 
Attorney-General  of  Ohio.  From  1807  to  1903 
he  was  Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States, 
and  In  the  latter  year  was  appointed  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Sixth  District. 
Judge  Richnrds  was  a  member  of  many  im- 
portant commissions,  and  as  Solicitor-General 
argued  sucoessfully  many  Important  cases,  in- 
cluding the  Anti-Trust,  Federal  Legacy  Tax, 
ami  several  famous  insular  cases. 

BICHABDSON,  Hehbt  Bbown.   An  Ameri- 


can engineer,  died  August  21,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  Wintlirop,  Maine,  in  1837,  and  was 
educft''.ed  in  public  and  private  schools  in  Fort- 
land.  He  was  engaged  as  civil  en^neer  in 
1857  and  1869.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil 
War  in  the  Confederate  army,  chiefly  in  engi- 
neering capacities.  From  1877  to  1904  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Board  ol  State 
Engineers,  and  from  1880  to  1904  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  State.  He  mts  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  a  member  of  the  Unit^ 
States  Mississippi  River  Commission,  which  has 
charge  of  improvements  in  the  duuonel  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

BICHKOND,  Chables  Alezakdeb.  An 
American  clergyman  and  educator,  inaugurated 
in  June,  1909,  president  of  Union  College.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1863,  and  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  University  in  1883,  and 
from  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  In 
1888.  After  two  years  spent  in  teaching  he  be- 
came a  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  He  remained  here  until 
1804,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  pastorship  until  he  was  efaosoi 
president  of  Union  Collc^  in  1908. 

BIOO,  Jameb  Haabisoit.  An  English  Wes- 
leyan  clergyman,  died  in  April,  1900.  He  was 
born  in  1821,  and  was  educated  at  Old  Kings- 
wood  School.  He  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry 
in  1845.  He  was  twice  president  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Conference;  an  onginAl  member  of  tlie 
London  School  Board,  and  principal  of  Westr 
minster  Inning  CoUrae,  1868-1903.  His  writ- 
mgs  were  numerous.  Including  Principle*  of 
Wesley  Metkodigm  (1850);  Modem  Anglican 
Theology  ( 1857 ) ;  Discourses  and  Addrenet 
(1880)  ;  Reminiscences  of  Sisty  yeart  Ago 
(1004).  Dr.  Rigg  was  for  flfteen  years  editor 
of  the  Jjondon  Quarterly  Review,  and  he  con- 
tributed to  many  other  periodicals. 

BIFOK,  Geobqb  Fbedebick  Sauttkl  Kobik- 
80N,  Marquis  of.  An  Knglish  nobleman  and 
public  official,  died  July  9,  1909.  He  was  born 
in  London  in  1827.  In  1862  he  became  meml>er 
of  Parliament  for  Hull,  and  sat  for  various 
constituencies  until  1869.  In  that  year  he  was 
appointed  Under  Secretary  for  War,  serving  un- 
til 1861,  when  he  became  Under  Secretary  to 
India.  In  1863  he  was  made  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  and  served  until  1866.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  in  1868  was  made  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  serving  until  1873.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  joint  commission  for 
drawing  up  the  Treaty  of  Washington  in  1871, 
and  in  the  same  year  became  Grand  Master  of 
the  Free  Masons  of  England.  From  1880  to 
1884  he  was  Govemor-Graeral  of  India,  and  !n 
1886  First  Lord  of  the  Admiral^.  He  was 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  from  1892  to  1895. 
In  1905  he  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the 
Campbell-Bannerman  Cabinet.  He  became  a 
Roman  Oatholic  in  1874,  and  withdrew  from 
the  Cabinet  in  1908  as  the  result  of  the  gov- 
ernment's opposition  to  the  Eucharistic  pro- 
cesuon  at  the  Church  Congress  in  London. 

BIVEB   IHPBOVEHENT.      See  Watcb- 

WAY8,  InTEBNAL. 

BOADS.    See  Pavbuents  aito  Roads. 
BOCHBSTEB,  William  BEAmr.  An  Ameri- 
can army  officer,  died  November  U,  1009.  He 
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VM  born  at  Angelica,  N.  in  1826.  In  his  one  of  the  most  spectacular  stock  marlcet  wars 
«arly  youth  he  was  engnaed  in  business,  but  in  the  financial  history  of  the  country,  and  re- 
upon  ttie  discoTery  of  gold  in  California  he  went  suited  in  the  wreclcing  of  tlie  Bay  State  Gas 
there  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  Co.  In  1894  Mr.  Rogers  was  charged,  in  a  suit 
1860  and  became  the  agent  of  the  Wells  Fargo  brought  by  the  receiver,  with  conspiring  with 
Express  Company  at  Sacramento  in  Celifornia.  a  bank  and  a  trust  company  to  effect  a  fraudu- 
He  returned  to  New  York  in  1860  and  in  the  lent  foreclosure  for  their  personal  profit,  but 
following  year,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  the  suit  was  dismissed.  The  last,  and  in  many 
War,  was  appointed  an  additional  paymaster  ways  the  most  notable,  of  Mr.  Rogers's  great 
for  -volunteers  with  the  rank  of  majw.  He  undertakings,  was  the  building  of  the  Tide- 
served  nnUl  1867,  when  he  was  transrerred  to  water  Railway  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Deepwater, 
the  n^lar  army  u  paymaster  with  the  same  W.  Va.,  a  distance  of  442  miles.  The  road  was 
rank.  After  serriog  in  sercral  stations  until  built  by  Mr.  Rogers  entirely  at  his  own  eX" 
1882  he  became  paymaster-general  of  the  army  pense,  and  it  was  finally  opened  the  April  be- 
with  headquarters  at  Washington.  He  was  re-  fore  he  died.  It  was  said  that  in  tbe  panic  oi 
tired  from  active  service  in  1890  having  reached  1907,  Mr.  Rogers  sacrificed  many  valuable 
tbe  age  limit.  securities  in  order  that  the  completion  of  tbia 

BOOEBS,  Hekbt  Huttlkston.    An  Ameri-  ^'^^  ""8^*=  delayed, 
can  financier,  died  May  19,  1909.    He  was  bom  Rogers  appeared  many  times  as  a  wit- 

in  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  January  29,  1840.    His  in  cases  against  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  His 

formal  education  ended  when  he  was  16  years         "PPfV-SS?*,  capacity  was  in  the 

of  age,  when  he  graduated  from  tbe  Fairhaven  spring  of  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
Hio^  School.  He  began  his  business  career  "PJ"^'  Standard  Oil  Co.  for  a  dissolution 
by  selling  newspapers,  but  soon  left  this  for  a      *'!f  ,  At  this  time  Mr.  Rogers  gave  a 

position  in  his  father's  grocery  store,  at  a  detailed  history  of  the  methods  of  the  company 
wage  of  three  dollars  a  week.   Here  be  remained  development  from  the  time  when  he 

for  five  years.  For  a  short  time  he  was  em-  became  prominent  m  the  conduct  of  its  affaira. 
ployed  on  the  Fairhaven  branch  railroad,  but,  ^f-  KoRers  was  probably  less  in  the  public 
having  married,  he  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  of  the  great  financiers.  He 

oil  wells,  then  recently  discovered,  in  search  indefatigable  worker,  and  this  undoubt- 

of  a  fortune.  He  settled  at  McCIintock's  Wells,  f^ly  hastened  bis  end.  On  being  asked  near 
and  for  five  or  six  years  made  a  careful  study  ™*  ™f.  ..'1**"*',?*  ««™nt  ™»*  his  success 
of  the  oil  business  in  all  its  branches.  At  the  replied.  By  workiM  ns  hard  as  anybody  I 
end  of  that  time  he  was  recommended  to  Charles  °^  ^  about"   His  pereonality  was 

Pratt  of  Brooklyn,  who  then  practically  con-  described  by  his  friends  as  charming,  and  by 
trolled  the  retail  oH  trade  of  Vew  York  and  enemies  as  little  short  of  terrible.  Among 
vicinity,  as  a  young  man  of  ability  and  enter-  intimate  friends  were  S.  L.  Clemens, 

prise,  and  Mr.  Rogers  came  to  New  York  and  Keller,  and  to  both  he  rendered  ma- 

was  placed  in  charge  of  the  further  development  terial  assistance.  ^ 

of  the  business.    He  had  previously  made  a  busi-  from  his  business  and  family  interests, 

ness  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Co.,  Rogers  took  the  greatest  delight  in  the 

which  operated  a  Urge  refinery  on  the  Alle-  ™pn>winent  of  his  native  town,  Fairhaven. 
ffheny  BSver.    Mr.  Rogers  speedily  became  an  ^^[«  himself  a  fine  country  plaoe.  Hia 

Important  factor  In  the  Pratt  oil  business,  and  B^.""  amounted  to  over  $3,000,000. 

when,  in  1874,  the  union  of  the  chief  refineries  ^'^f?  include  a  memorial  church  to  his  mother, 
in    New   York,    Philadelphia,    Pittsburg    and  ?  ^""^^  building,  a  library,  a  group  of 

Cleveland,  which  formed  the  Standard  (Ml  Co.,  "f&ined  at  11,000,000  to  the  Unitarian 

was  made,  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Pratt  became  church  as  a  memorial  to  his  first  wife,  and  a 
trustees  of  the  new  companv,  and  the  relations  f'**"™*^  He  spent  large  sums  in  improv- 

then  begun  were  maintained  by  the  former  until  ™^  streets  and  sewers,  and  served  for  several 
his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  controlling  y«a"  "  Superintendent  of  Streets.  Mr.  Rogers's 
forces  of  the  great  organization,  for  many  years  <*™er  braiefactions  were  large,  but  were  made 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  force.  In  the  early  "  nnostmtatiously  that  little  was  known  of 
We  he  was  president  of  the  corporation,  but  ^is  estate,  at  his  death,  was  valued  at 

later  resigned  this  office,  and  became  one  of  Its  «OMiderably  over  $100,000,000. 
vice-presidents.  BOtfAN    CATHOUC    CUUBCH.  There 

Mr.  Rogers's  ventures  were  not  confined  to  were  no  events  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
tte  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  its  allied  interests.  Catholic  Church  in  1909  comparable  in  general 
He  invested  heavily  in  mining  companies,  es-  interest  to  the  centenary  celebration  of  the 
pecially  those  mining  copper.  He  came  into  founding  of  the  arch-dioceses  of  New  York,  Phil- 
control  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Co.,  the  adelphia  and  Boston;  the  celebration  of  the 
Boston  and  Montana,  and  the  Butte  and  Mon-  Pope's  jubilee;  and  the  Eucharistic  Congress  in 
tana,  which  were  consolidated  in  1901,  and  Mr.  London,  in  1908.  Preparations  were  carried  on 
Rogers  became  president  and  principal  share-  during  the  year  for  the  great  Eucharistic  Con- 
holder.  The  methods  employed  In  this  eonsoH-  ference  which  is  to  be  held  in  Montreal  in 
dation  furnished  much  of  the  material  for  the  November,  1910.  At  this  conference  several 
famoiu  "exposures"  in  "  frenzied  finance,"  made  cardinals  will  be  present.  Preparations  were 
1^  T.  W.  IjawBon.  Another  of  Mr.  Rogers's  also  made  for  the  commemoration  in  New  York 
famous  ventures  was  in  the  gas  field  in  Boston,  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
He  bought  control  of  the  Brookline  Gas  Co.  and  of  Cardinal  McCIoskey,  the  first  American  car- 
built  it  into  a  powerful  company  about  the  dinal.  At  this  celebration,  also,  several  car- 
time  the  lease  of  the  Bay  State  Gas  Co.,  con-  dinala  are  expected  to  be  present.  During  this 
trolled  hy  J.  Edward  Addicks,  expired.  By  occasion  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  will  be  con- 
lower  bids  the  Brookline  Gas  Co.  obtained  the  secrated,  a  ceremony  which  can  be  performed 
eoutraets  fw  lighting  the  city.   This  precipitated  only  when  the  entire  debt  has  been  paid  off.  It 
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Is  pxpectiHl  that  this  oelpbration  will  fturpass 
oven  the  centenary  celebrntion  of  IBOfl. 

Tlie  total  memberBhip  of  the  Romnn  Catholic 
Church  in  IftOH  was  estimatml  at  230,N66,r>33. 
nf  this  number  160.165,000  were  In  Europe; 
08,nf).1,882  in  Amorica;  6.574,481  in  Ocraniea; 
3,056,920  in  Africa,  3.007^50  In  Asia.  In 
Europe,  the  larvpst  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics is  fnunil  in  France,  where  there  are 
85.387.000.  Austria-Hungary  follows  with  81,- 
100,100  and  Italy  is  third  with  20.860.000.  In 
Oermany  there  are  17,100,000  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  6,500,000. 

L'siTO)  States.  The  total  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  the  I'nited  Htates  is  estimated  by  the 
official  Catholic  directory  at  14,347,027  in  1000. 
This  estimate  Includes 'the  entire  membership 
of  familips  profeHsing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
The  hierarchy  of  the  churoh  i«  composed  oi  13 
archbishops,  of  whom  one  Is  a  rardlnal.  and  BB 
bishops.  The  secular  clergy  numbered  in  1009, 
12,274  and  the  religious  clergy  4270,  or  a  total 
of  16,560.  There  were  6849  churches  with  resi- 
dent priests,  and  4355  missions  with  churchee. 
The  total  number  of  churchrs  was  13,204.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  the  church  there  were  fiS 
seminaries  with  6182  studentN.  217  colitis  for 
boys,  700  academies  for  ^rla,  484S  parishes 
with  schools,  with  1,237,201  children  in  attend- 
ance, 280  orphui  asylums,  in  which  were  SlMl 
orphans,  and  1126  charitable  tnstlttitlons.  The 
total  number  of  children  in  the  Catholto  insti- 
tutions was  1,460,448. 

During  the  year  the  church  in  the  United 
Rtat«>B  and  its  possebitiona  lost  by  death  three 
of  its  prominent  prelates,  Rt.  Rev.  William  G. 
McClonkey,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Louiffville,  who  died 
September  17,  1909}  Rt.  Rev.  James  B.  Cotter, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Winona,  who  died  June  28, 
lIHm,  and  Rt.  Ber.  Thomas  A.  Hendrick,  late 
Bishnp  of  Cebu,  Philippine  Islands,  who  died 
November  29,  1000.  Obituary  notices  of  these 
will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  order  In  this 
work. 

Among  the  new  members  of  the  hierarchy 
cnnKecratcd  during  the  year  were  the  following: 
Most  Reverend  John  D.  Piterval,  promoted  to 
be  Archbishop  of  Santa  F6,  January  3,  1900; 
Rt.  Rev.  John  P.  Farrely,  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Clevetand,  May  I,  lOOS;  Rt  Rev.  Thomas  F. 
Hickey,  D.  D.,  succeeded  to  the  See  of  Rochester, 
N.  y.,  January  18,  1900 1  Rt.  Rnv.  James  J. 
Carroll,  D.  D,,  conspcrated  Bishop  of  Nueva 
Segovia,  Philippine  Islands.  February  14,  1909; 
and  Rt.  Rev.  (leorgo  W.  Mundelein,  D.  D.,  con- 
fcecrated  auxiliary  Diihop  of  Brooklyn,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1000. 

The  census  of  the  religious  bodies  of  the 
country  for  the  ^ar  1000,  the  results  of  which 
wore  published  in  lOOO  by  the  United  Slates 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  reveals  much  important 
information  relative  to  the  growth  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  I'nited  States 
in  tlic  period  1890  to  1906.  During  that  time 
the  church  grew  from  a  memtwrship  of  0,- 
241.708  to  12,079,142,  or  an  increase  of  6,- 
837,434,  whit;h  is  equivalent  to  03.5  per  cent. 
While  this  is  a  higher  rate  of  growth  than  is 
shown  by  any  of  tlie  Protectant  bodies,  it  m\wt 
he  considered  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
includes  as  memlwrs  all  persons  baptized  into 
the  church,  and  requires  that  all  children  of 
members  ftliall  ))e  baptized  ns  soon  as  po».Hihle, 
therpliy  thpmselves  becoming  memlM-rs,  while 
the  Protestant  bodies,  as  a  rule,  admit  as  mem- 


bers only  thow  who,  after  reaching  a  fairly 
mature  age,  declare  their  desire  to  join  the 
church.  The  great  Increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  thin 
period  is  largely  due  to  the  volume  of  immi- 
gration during  that  time,  a  great  proportion 
of  these  immigrants  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  The  value  of  the  property  nn- 
der  the  control  of  the  Church  in  1900  was  ^vmi 
at  $202,088,787,  as  compared  with  a  value  of 
9118,123,846  in  1890.  or  a  growth  of  147  per 
cent.  This  percentage  of  Increase  is  surpassed 
only  by  the  Latter  Day  Saints  and  several  in- 
dependent denominations.  The  clergy  of  the 
church  increased  in  the  period  under  discussion 
from  0166  in  1800  to  15,170  in  1006  or  66.6  per 
cent. 

FoBCiOK  CounxBiEB.  In  France  considerable 
criticism  was  caused  by  the  appointment  id 
Abbfi  Loisy,  who  lias  been  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent exponents  of  Modernism,  to  the  Chair 
of  Religions  at  the  College  de  France,  which 
was  formerly  occupied  by  M.  Raville.  For  an 
account  of  this  and  other  events  dealing  wit^ 
the  relation  of  the  church  and  state  in  France, 
see  the  article  Feaitcb,  paragraphs  on  nistorjf. 
In  Italy  there  was  considerable  criticism  in 
Parliament  of  the  government's  policy  of  non- 
interference with  the  Vatican.  This  called 
forth  a  statement  from  the  Minister  of  Public 
Worship  to  the  efTect  that  intolerance  was  con- 
sidered by  the  government  to  be  foreign  to 
the  modern  idea  of  liberty.  Be  declared  that 
whilo  the  government  would  not  enter  into 
any  alliance  with  tlic  Roman  Catholic  Church 
it  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the 
exercise  of  its  legitimate  functions.  There  were 
anti-clerical  demonstrations  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  during  the  year,  and  on  October 
3  it  was  reported  that  the  Pope  pronounced 
personal  end  general  excommunication  against 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Adria  and 
its  ffubnrbs,  for  severely  injuring  Bishop  Bog- 
giani  of  that  Diocese  during  an  anti-clerical 
demonstration.  This  was  the  first  general  ex- 
communication of  a  ei^  during  the  present 
Pontificate. 

There  were  no  particular  developments  in 
Great  Britain  in  which  the  church  was  con- 
cerned. One  ol  the  most  important  events  was 
the  death  of  Father  Tynelf  noted  below. 

MoDRBXiBU.  ^Modernism  remained  in  the  same 
quiescent  condition  which  marked  it  in  1907 
and  1908.  The  death  of  Father  Tyrrell  (q.  v.) 
removed  the  ablest  and  beat  known  exponent 
of  the  movement.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Snuthwark,  who  had  the  support  of  Arch- 
biaiiop  Bourne,  refused  to  grant  Father  ^rrell 
Catholic  burial,  but  the  prayers  of  the  church 
were  said  "  unofficiallly  at  his  funeral  by  Ahb6 
Brcmand,  a  well  known  French  Catholic  and 
author.  The  report  of  the  Vatican  Biblical 
Commisbiun  on  the  historical  character  of  tlie 
first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  dealt  another 
blow  at  Modernism.  Two  of  its  eisht  declara- 
tions allow  that  the  Fathers  may  oe  followed 
by  superimposing  an  allegorical  interpretation 
on  the  literal  and  historical  sense,  and  also 
that  it  is  lawful  to  diseuss  whether  the  word 
*'day"  means  twenty-four  hours  or  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  Tlie  other  declarations,  how- 
ever, declare  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  discuss 
the  truth  of  the  literal  and  hiiftorical  sense 
of  the  narratives.  Tlic  words  must  be  received 
in  tlicir  plain  and  obvious  meaning  and  the 
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ffltcreiM  of  private  judgment  upon  them  is  ah- 
BOlntety  forbidden.  While  these  declarations  do 
not  possess  Papal  authority,  they  are  published 
vith  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Pope. 

BOlTTaEN  BATS.   See  Physics. 
SOOT,  EuHu.    United  States  Senator  from 
New  York.    He  was  born  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in 
IMS  and  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in 
1884.    His  father  was  for  many  years  pro- 
fcsaor  of  mathematiea  in  this  institution.  He 
taught  at  the  Rome  Academy  in  1865  and 
in  1867  graduated  from  the  Law  School  of 
tlie  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  In 
the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
at  once  took  a  prominent  position  in  his  pro- 
fcKaion  and  in  1883  was  appointed  by  Presiaent 
Arthur  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.    He  was  a  delegate  at 
large  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of 
18fl4  and  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  the  Alas* 
kan  Boundary  and  in  180Q  was  appointed  hy 
Prfsidcnt  McKinley,   Secretary  of   War.  Ha 
retired  from  this  office  on  January  31,  1004, 
and  on  July  7,  1004,  he  was  appointed  Secre* 
tnry   of   State.    He   resigned   that    office  on 
January  22,   lOOD,  upon  his  election  to  the 
United    States    Senate    to    succeed  Thomas 
C.  riatt  (see  New  Yobk).    The  achievements 
of  Senator  Root  while  he  held  the  portfolios  of 
the  War  and  State  Departments  rorm  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  history  of  the  country  dur- 
ing that  period.    Among  the  most  memorable 
incidents  was  his  journey  through  Central  and 
South  America  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  about  more 
friendly  relations   between   the   Repulblics  of 
Contra!  and  South  America  and  the  United 
States.    In  this  he  was  eminently  successful. 
Ah  Secretary  of  State  he  negotiated  about  forty 
treaties  or  conventions,  many  of  them  of  great 
importance.    He  is  considered  to  rank  among 
the  greatest  of  those  who  bava  held  the  port- 
folio of  Secretary  of  State. 

BO  Win  O.    The  intereollc^ate  races  were 
held  on  the  HndMu  River,  near  PoughkeeMle, 
on  July  2,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Syracuse,  Wis* 
cnnsin  and  Columbia  entering  crews  in  the  re- 
gatta.  Cornell  made  a  clean  sweep  in  the  three 
events  and  at  the  same  time  established  two  rec- 
ords. In  the  'Varsity  eight-oars  (four  miles)  all 
five  crews  covered  the  distance  in  less  than  20 
minutes,  a  feat  unaccomplished  before  since  1003. 
Columbia  made  a  good  showing  in  this  event, 
tlie  difTerence  in  time  between  her  crew  and 
Corneira  being  only  a  little  more  than  two 
wRConds.   Syracuse,  the  winner  of  the  1908  race, 
Also  made  a  good  fight.   The  time  of  the  sev-' 
oral  events  as  taken  at  the  finish  was:  Cornell, 
lO  minutes  2  seconds;  Columbia,  10  minutes  4i 
Bnconds;    Syracuse,   19   minutes   15i  seconds; 
Wisconsin,  19  minutes  24J  seconds,  and  Pennayl- 
viuitit,  19  minutes  32^  seconds.    In  the  'Varsity 
fcjur-oared  event  (two  miles)  Cornell  made  tlie 
rocord  time  of  10  minutes  1  second.    The  order 
3f   finish  and  time  of  the  other  crews  were: 
Syracuae,  10  minutes  10  seconds;  Columbia,  10 
minutes  12  seoonds,  and  Pennsylvania,  10  mia> 
tfp.s  27}  seconds.    The  crew  to  flnish  last  In 
,  1)  08,    Pennsylvania,   made   much   better  time 
Imn  the  winner  of  this  race  in  1908,  Syracuse. 
"■f^rnoH'B  third  victory,  tliat  of  the  freshman 
i^lit-oars,  also  established  a  new  record,  the 
covering  the  two  miles  in  9  minutes  llj 


seconds.  Syracuse  finished  second  in  0  min- 
utes 141  seconds,  Pennsylvania  third  in  9 
minutes  21  seconds,  Wisconsin  fourth  in  D 
minutes  22|  seconds  and  Coluntf>ia  last  in  9 
minute*  28  seconds. 

The  annual  racea  between  the  Harvard  and 
Yale  erewB  took  place  on  the  Thames  River, 
near  New  London,  Conn.,  on  June  20.  Harvard 
was  successful  in  each  of  the  three  events,  a 
feat  never  accomplished  by  either  college  before. 
The  time  made  by  the  Harvard  crews,  how- 
ever, was  much  slower  than  that  made  by 
Cornell  on  the  Hudson.  In  the  'Varsity  eight- 
oars  Harvard  covered  the  four  milea  in  21  mln- 
utea  60  seconds  and  Yale  in  22  minutes  10  sec- 
onds. The  'V^arsity  four-oared  event  was  the 
closest  of  the  three  raoes,  the  differenoe  in  time 
between  the  two  crews  being  only  9  secondl. 
Harvard's  time  for  the  two  mites  was  13  minutaa 
14  seconds  and  Yale's  13  minutes  23  seconds. 

The  Harvard  freshman  eight  had  more 
trouble  winning  than  did  the  'Varsity,  but  still 
the  victory  was  a  fairly  easy  one.  The  time  of 
the  winning  crew,  11  minutes  32  seconds,  wai 
over  two  minutes  slower  than  the  Cornell  jraung- 
Bters  made  on  the  Hudson.  Yale's  time  in  this 
event  was  12  minutes  9  seconds. 

Several  dual  college  regattas  were  held  dur- 
ing 1009,  of  which  the  one  held  on  Lake  Cayuga 
with  Harvard  and  Cornell  as  contenders  was 
the  most  important.  The  Cornell  eight  defeated 
the  Harvard  crew  in  a  two*mile  race  by  1} 
lengths,  Cornell's  time  being  10  minutes  41 
seconds  and  Harvard's  10  minutes  and  47  sec- 
onds. Harvard  was  more  successful  in  the  race 
with  the  Columbia  'Varsity,  defeating  the  lat- 
ter by  5}  lengths  over  a  1{  mile  course  on  the 
Charles  River.  Other  dual  races  and  their 
results  were:  Pennsylvania  eight  defeated  Yale 
eipht  over  a  IJ-mile  course  on  the  Schuylkill 
River  by  1  length;  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  eight 
defeated  New  York  University  eight  over  a  li 
mile  course  at  Annapolis  by  10  lengths,  and 
Syracuse  University  eight  defeated  U.  S.  NavaJ 
Academy  eight  over  a  2-mlle  course  at  An- 
napolis by  3  lengths.  Two  dual  college  regattas 
were  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1909,  Stanford 
University  defeating  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia over  a  3-mile  course  in  Oakland  Estuarjr, 
and  Stanford  University  defeating  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  over  a  3-mTle  course  on 
Washington  Lake,  Seattle. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  championship  re- 
gatta of  the  National  Association  of  Amateur 
Oarsmen  was  held  on  the  Detroit  River,  August 
6-7.  The  principal  events  and  winners  were: 
Senior  International  fours.  New  York  A.  C; 
senior  double  sculls,  Harlem  R.  C;  champion- 
ship senior  sculls,  J.  W.  O'Ncll,  St  iivuey'a 
A.  A.  and  A.  Club,  Halifax,  N.  S.;  senior  eight* 
oars.  New  York  A.  C. ;  flenior  four-oara,  Ottawa 
R.  C,  Ottawa,  Ont 

The  seventh  annual  regatta  of  the  National 
Rowing  Association,  commonly  called  the  Ameri- 
can Henley,  took  place  on  the  Schuylkill  River 
on  May  22  over  a  course  1  mile  550  yards  long. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  contestants  and 
four  new  records  were  made.  The  wlnnen  of 
some  of  the  more  important  events  and  the  time 
made  by  each  were:  First  four-oared  shells, 
Arundel  B.  C,  Baltimore,  7  minutes  6§  seconds 
(new  record);  Intercollegllite  race,  Cornell,  6 
minutes  2011  seconds  (new  record);  first  single 
sculls,  Duramio  Miller,  New  York  A.  C,  8  min- 
utes 4|  seconds  (new  record);  first  cight-oarod 
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Bhells,  Harvard  (junior  eight),  6  minutes  56^  pounds,  as  compared  with  38.028.444  in  19^^. 

seconds;  second  eight-oared  shells,  University  of  Mexico   followed   with    19,604.810   -paaoAs,  i* 

Pennsylvania  freshmen,  6  minutes  42|  aeconds;  against  11,657,245  in  1908,  white  the  I'niied 

first  double  sculls,  Harlem  R.  0.,  N.  Y.,  7  Kingdom  supplied  12,114,339  pounds  in 

minutes  14  seconds  (new  record).  «s  compared  with  11,805,484  in  1906.   In  I9f» 

A  feature  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  there  were  imported  803,569  pounds  of  baUu. 

held  in  New  York,  was  the  flfth  contest  for  the  valued  at  $385,625,  742,868  pounds  of  ^tu- 

Battenberg  Cup,  which  was  presented  to  the  percba,    valued   at   $155,040,   and  36.SIT.'>2n 

enlisted  men  of  the  American  Atlantic  fleet  by  pounds  of  joolatong,  valued  at  $1,420,2^.  Titt 

the  enlisted  men  of  the  British  cruisers  Drake,  manufactures   of   india-rubber   impcnled  into 

ComtDoa,  Berwick,  Eutm,  Bedford  and  Cumber-  the    United  States  in  1909  were  vahwj  at 

land,  comprising  -the  squadron  commanded  by  $1,390,684,   as   liompared   with    $l,509,fi^  is 

Rear-Admiral  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  which  1908,  and  those  of  gutta-percha  amounted  to 

visited  the  United  States  in  1905.    Three  crews  $71,857,  as  compared  with  $97,592  in  1908.  Be 

entered  the  1909  contest — U.  8.  8.  Louisiana,  exports  of  india-rubber  in  1909  were  valuM  at 

U.   S.  8.  Minnesota  and  the  British  cruiser  $8,874,485,  as  compared  with  $6,887,419  is  YM. 

Drake.   The  victory  went  to  the  Minnesota  crew  Belting,  hose  and  packing  formed  the  Urp^t 

of  12  men,  which  defeated  the  Louisiana  crew  single  cla&s  on  the  list  of  exports,  amountiag  in 

over  the  three-mile  course  by  half  a  length,  the  value  to  $1,800,300  Sn  1909,  as  compared  vitb 

Drake  tars  being  nine  lengths  behind.  $1,256,490  in  1908.   Rubber  boots  and  shofs  to 

The  Royal  Club  Nautique  de  Gaud,  Belgium,  the  number  of  3,150,294  pairs,  were  vahied  at 

won  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  at  the  Henl^  $1,653,466  in  1909,  as  compared  with  2,440.A'» 

Regatta  in  England  by  disfeating  Jesus  College,  pairs,  valued  at  $1,329,170  in  1908.    Scrap  and 

Cambridge,  by  I  len^h.    Other  events  of  the  old  rubber  exporteid  in    1909  were  valued  ^i 

regatta  and  their  winners  were :  Diamond  Chal<  $519,418,  as  compared  with  $393,686  in  VM». 

lenge  Sculls,  A.  A.  Stuart,  Kingston   R.  C;  Reclaimed  rubber  in  1909  was  valued  at  $4!S''.- 

Thames  Challenge  Cup,  Wadham  College,  Ox-  675,  as  compared  with  $327,388  in  1908. 

ford;  Silver  Goblets,  Leander  Club,  and  Visitor's  other  exports  aggregated  $4,413,626,  as  eompani 

Challenge  Cup,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  with  $3,680,686  in  1908. 

The  sixty-sixth  annual  Oxford-Cambridge  re-  Rubber  advanced  in  price  daring  fhe  mr. 

gatta  was  won  by  Oxford  for  the  first  time  in  Parfl,  "upriver  fine  raw,"  for  example, 'e-^E  I 

four  years,  the  winner's  time  being  19  minutes  at  New  York  for  $1.21  to  $1.22  a  pound  at  ts" 

60  seconds.  beginning  of  the  year  and  $1.78  to  $1.80  at  it: 

A  Russian  admiral,  di^  January  14,  1909.  ^^^^^  f^- 

He  was  bom  in  1848.    He  served' with  merit  7,!,"  ?„^^anft  IV.  L  fhl  ™ 

in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-8,  and  subse-  fnS'   "  }f the  dim. m- 
quently  acted  as  adviser  to  the  Bulgarian  gov-  w.™^n,S^lf^     ^*  I 

InaoAx  in  connection  with  the  reo^i«tSon  in  fonk  ^^^^  as  compared 

of  fleet.    After  several  commands  he'Wrved  as  SJ^^  ^^J^aL  J**  ^eovernn..a. 

naval  attach^  at  London.    He  was  head  of  the  S^itSn^^^?ML^-  Fil^.  enterprise  tk 

General  Staff  in  1904,  when  war  broke  out  with  Z^°a^\T  °\ri^     theCo„go  and  its 

T.Tva,,  ™=  «  n.    a^t  posed  plan  was  to  be  earned  out  in  three  jeo- 

few  command  of  the  fleet,  {T^,      intervals  of  one  year  from  July  I.  1910. 

hastily  got  together,   which   was   ordered   to  ■n{«!„,,if„  i.„j  \^  „™Js  „„j  ■       *     ■  .i 

JapaiiL«*waters  to  riise,  if  possible,  the  siege  S  ^.'^'^^^^  " 

of  PcrrtArthur,  then  belUgulred  by  the  Jap^  tif^T^^^}^±,^ilT^^t^^ 

nese.    While  en  route,  on^tober  21,  vessels  of       Z^Jl^l'lJ^^I^llr^f^^^^      destroyed  a.: 

his  fleet  flred  into  the  Hull  fishing  i^eet,  in  the  Cf^i.*^        ?2°i™fi"l  ^  m 

North  Sea,  sinking  two  boats  and  killing  sev-  3'^i"^iJj^«„J'''V^*??r™^ 

cralflshernjn         spite  of  this  mi^^hap  W  l^L' to '^C^^S  Jty  *jK„riioS  J^^^ 

r  tsSr  t^  S  t^r&l^l  ^^l,^^  chieHy^^iTas. 

vensky  brought  his  heterogeneous  and  ill-manwd  ^he  entries  at  the  port  of  Par&  for  the  em 

fleet  intact  to  its  goal,  proves  him  to  have  been  ^Ai„„  T,.«-oft^j  _ ' ,  t~     I  ,7"" 

a   good   seaman  ITd   disciplinarian.     In   the  riven  is  fX^- 

battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  which  followed  he  "®  follows. 

was  so  outnumbered  and  outmanoeuvred  by  the  ^  

Japanese  that  the  outcome  mas  never  in  doubt.  . 

Roshdestvensky  himself  showed  great  bravery,  i^m't  tons;;;.'".":!;;:; -J  H 

He  wos  severely  wounded  in  the  head  and  was  1907-8  tons!!!!'.!!  I!!!!!!!!!!!!!".".!!  1"  ^  I  "* 'sf'-' 

taken  off  his  vessel  by  the  Japanese.    Follow-  i9»8-8  tons  immsii-j^* 

ing  his  recovery  and  release  he  was  tried  by  

court  martial  in  1906  for  inefficiency,  although   

he  voluntarily  assumed  the  entire  responBibilty  I^*A2n,'B  ExFOSra  Ot  RuBUlElt  Fboduced  cr  nis 

for  the  disaster.  Hepdblio 

BUBBER.     In   1909  the  total  imports  of  "^^"^  ''T"  of  Statistic, 

india-rubber,     gutta-percha,     and     substitutes  Rdbbeb  (Including  Caucho) 

therefor  into  the  United  States  amounted  in  —   —  

value  to  $83,082,013,  as  compared  with  $46,455,-  ,907 

SSSi*?/''***'-/*'^*-  T""'  i^PO'-t^d  in  1909  93,-  ^^^^^^   16.767.884  K^.  lR.»SoKs 

969,114  pounds  of  india-rubber,  valued  at  $79,-  Parft   16,oW,«ll  le  Tsi  0.^ 

204,817,  as  compared  with  76,289,474  pounds,  Corumbla   I92,6M  SST.'oAii 

valued  at  $44,696,526  in  1008.    Brazil  furnished  ^*»^   

the    greatest    amount,    supplying    44,210,868     Total   3S.383,681  S6.CM.eM 
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CB4RA  RtnntEB  {"  Manicoba") 


1907  1908 

Ceara.    688.864  Kg.  579,000Ks. 

Bahia  1,285,103  '  1,249.000 

Ilha  do  Cajueiro   620,821  827,000 

Other  Porta    11,000 

Total   S,«2S,S78  2.166,000 


Manaqabeiba  Rubbeb 

1907  1908 

Bahla   2e4,8nKg.  106.409Kg. 

Rlo  de  Janeiro    76.686  62.607 

Bantoe    100,981  38,092 

Corumba   76,800  80,887 

Other  Porta    "Ill"  72,078 

Total    678.238  844.607 

arand  total   86,489,697  88,206,607 


It  waB  reported  during  the  year  that  prob- 
ably about  400,000  acres  in  tropical  Asia  were 
planted  witb  Bevea  braeUienaU  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  in  aeven  or  eight  yeara  this  would 
furnish  about  40,000  to  50,000  tons  of  dean 
rubber  or  a  good  deal  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  present  production. 

Rubber  as  an  industry  has  flourished  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  which  have  become 
the  largest  exporting  country  in  the  East.  Java 
also  had  a  rubber  Industry  flmly  planted  and 
was  believed  to  be  in  a  position  to  become  an 
important  producer  of  rubber.  Sumatra  and 
Borneo  were  being  nploited  as  rubber  countries, 
and  Ceylon  and  India  had  extensive  plantations. 

BUK.    See  Liquobs,  Fmuxmo  and  Dia- 

BYT3CANIA.  A  constitutional  monarchy 
composed  of  the  Moldo-Wallachian  provinces 
(formerly  Turkish)  and  the  territory  of  the 
Dobruja.   Capital,  Bucharest^ 

AsEA  AND  FoFUULTiON.  Total  area,  60,715 
square  miles.  Population  ( 1899) ,  6,956,600 ; 
estimated,  1907,  6,684,265;  1908,  6,700,000. 
The  census  of  1890  returned  5,489,296  Ruman- 
ians; 262,447  Jews;  104,108  Austro-Hungarians; 
22^89  Turks;  20,067  Greeks,  Large  numbers 
of  Gypsies  are  scattered  over  the  country.  The 
movement  of  tiie  population  during  three  years 
is  given  below: 


Mar- 

Stlll< 

riages 

Births 

Deaths 

bom 

..  66,863 

262,488 

157,204 

6.167 

1907, 

70,253 

274.487 

176,794 

6,667 

1908  . 

81,499 

272,860 

185,898 

6,968 

The  principal  cities  with  their  inhabitant!* 
■(estimated  1908)  were:  Bucharest,  290,616; 
Jassy,  79,320;  Galatz^  65,406;  BrtJla,  69,964; 
Ploeshti,  47,999;  Craiova,  45,807;  Botosani,  33,- 
738;  Focaani,  24,652;  Berlad,  24,248. 

Educatioit,  etc.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  nominally  compulsory;  but  inadequate  pro- 
vision  is  made.  Nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation Is  illiterate.  The  4264  public  elemen- 
tary schools  bad,  in  1906,  6104  teachers  and 
600,168  pupils.  There  are  1 1  normal  schools, 
with  1480  students;  107  high  and  secondary 
schools,  with  1110  teachers  and  20.16.3  pupils; 
besides  special  agricultural,  ailvicultural,  in- 


dufctrial,  and  engineering  schools.  There  are 
two  universities,  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy. 

The  population  is  divided  according  to  re- 
ligions as  follows:  Orthodox  Greeks,  6,451,787; 
Jews,  266,652;  Roman  Catholics,  140,667;  Mo- 
hammedans, 44,732;  Protestants,  22,749;  others* 
21,103.  The  Berlin  Treaty  provides  for  re- 
ligious tolerance  and  equality;  but  the  Jem 
have  been  harshly  treated. 

AomouLTUBB.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  but 
for  the  severe  droughts  would  be  amon^  the 
most  productive  in  Europe.  A  large  majority 
of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agricultural 

{tursuita,  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural 
and  being  in  tsmaM  holdings  of  25  acres  or 
less  possessed  by  1,015,302  peasant  proprietors. 
Of  the  total  area,  6,476,166  hectares  are  ac- 
tually under  crops  and  526,249  are  fallow; 
1,014,015  are  under  pasture;  491,126  under 
meadow;  184307  under  vineyards  and  orchards. 
Forests  cover  2,282,300  hectares,  of  which  the 
state  owns  1,065,529.  The  forest  products  form 
a  valuable  asset.  Cattle  and  sheep  raising  is 
an  important  industry.  In  December,  1000, 
the  live-stock  numbered  2,589,626  cattle,  5,655,- 
444  sheep,  864,324  horses,  1,709,206  swine,  and 
232,615  goats.  Wheat,  corn,  millet,  barley,  rye, 
beans,  peas,  flax,  hemp,  vines,  fruits,  sugar- 
beets,  and  tobacco  are  grown. 

MtNEBALS.  Minerals  and  precious  metals  are 
said  to  abound,  but  only  salt,  coal,  and  petro- 
leum are  worked.  Salt  is  a  government  mon- 
opoly. The  output  of  coal  in  1905-6  was  140,- 
671  metric  tons.  The  output  of  the  petroleum 
wells,  both  government  and  private,  was,  in 
1905-6,  686,364  metric  tons;  in  1906-7,  887,001; 
in  1008,  1,147,727  (an  estimate  for  the  calendar 
year).  There  are  reported  to  be  76  pipe  lines, 
with  a  total  length  of  410  miles. 

CoUMEBCE.  The  total  Imports  and  exports 
amounted  In  1907  to  430,690,116  and  654,018,- 
631  lei  respectively  (I  leu=19.3  cents),  against 
422,114,125  and  401,360,178  lei  in  1906.  The 
principal  articles  of  trade  and  their  value  in 
1907  are  given  as  follows: 


Imports  IjeT 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures  116,809,000 

Textllea  (vegeUble  fibre)    74,151,000 

Machinery    44t281,000 

Wool  and  woolen  manufactures   36.061,000 

Hides  and  skins   14,063,000 

Exports  I^I 

Cereals  and  flour  473,342,000 

Wood  and  wooden  wares   25,366,000 

Petroleum    24,748,000 

Fruits  and  veeretables   11,066,000 

Animal  products    6,829,000 


The  principal  countriee  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Im  porta  Imports  Exports 

1906  1907  1907 

Germany   142,264,272  147,533,000  56,078,000 

Austrla-Hun^ry.ll9,387,5»i0  106,272.000  82.730.000 

Great  Britain         62,680.716  69.881,000  86,387,000 

Italy                       18,212,206  20.649,000  44,866,000 

France                   19,413,118  20.376,000  8^424,000 


CoitHUNiCATtONB.  There  were  (1008)  1080 
miles  of  railway  In  operation,  and  206  miles 
under  construction  or  projected.  All  lines  are 
worked  by  the  government.  In  1007  the  length 
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of  totpgraph  HncB  wan  4770  miles,  Ttth  12.475 
miles  of  wire  and  (1D07-8)  3047  offices.  There 
Were  18,002  mfles  of  telephone  lines,  with'SO,- 
135  miles  of  wires.  In  1007-8  there  were  32fl0 
post'OfBces.  The  merchant  marine  (lOOO)  con- 
sisted of  407  sailing  vessels  of  12.1,024  tons, 
and  88  stMinfn  of  22,142  t<ais.  The  nomber 
of  vessels  enter«d  at  the  ports  in  1908  yrw  32,- 
915  of  9,280,200  tons;  cleared,  32,564  of  0,194,- 
811  tons. 

An  International  Commission,  created  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  and  with  powers  enlarged  by 
the  "n-eaty  of  Berlin,  has  its  seat  at  Galatz, 
and  exercises  sovereign  powers  over  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube.  Its  income,  derived 
principally  from  shipping  duel,  amounts  an- 
nually to  about  £60,000. 

FiHAMCE.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  Ka, 
worth  lfl.3  cents.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  three  fiscal  years  (estimate  for  1908-9) 
are  given  in  le!  as  foUowi: 


1906-7  1S07-8  1908-9* 

Revenue   288.916.2»   Sl«.322,«t8  411.011.0SS 

BbtpencUture         2X7,739,28)1   t4S.T80.419  408.741,208 


•  Includinfr  railway  and  other  budfTets  not  hith- 
erto comprehended  m  the  Btato  budget. 

The  budget  for  1010  balanced  at  435,686,322 
H. 

The  capital  of  the  debt  stood,  March  31, 
1009,  at  1.450.674.663  leT.  The  eervice  of  the 
debt  for  1908-0  was  estimated  at  84,370,244 
lei  (interest,  69,877,465;  redemption  of  capital, 
24,492,770).  The  Kational  Bank  of  Rumania 
had,  December  20,  1008,  capital  and  reserves, 
87.204,000  let;  note!  and  cash  bonds  in  eiren- 
lation,  265,676,000;  cash  in  hand,  127,313,000; 
public  funds  and  propertv,  17.069.000. 

Abut.  By  a  law  of  \908  reorganizii^  the 
army  personnel  military  Bcrvlce  was  made  com- 
pulsory between  the  ages  of  21  and  40,  7  years 
being  spent  with  the  active  forces,  6  years  with 
the  reserve,  3  years  with  the  militia,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  time  with  the  territorial  army. 
The  period  of  service  for  infantry  requires  two 
ypara  with  the  colors  and  five  on  leave,  for 
other  branches  three  years' with  the  oolors  and 
four  on  leave,  and  for  the  navy  four  years  with 
the  colors  and  three  on  leave.  In  the  Rumanian 
army  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  illit- 
erates and  the  educated  classes,  in  the  annual 
conscription  of  about  60,000,  the  latter  amount* 
!ng  to  about  10.000.  forming  the  Sohimbul 
and  merely  passing  through  short  periods  of 
training  and  stated  drills.  The  Sctiimbul  in 
1000  was  being  diminished  and  its  infantry 
abolished,  increased  throughnese  of  training  be- 
ing the  rule.  The  reserve  militia  and  terri- 
toral  armies  are  all  elaborately  organized  and 
military  training  is  given  young  men  before 
the  age  of  conscription.  The  annual  recruit 
contingent  is  about  60,000.   The  peace  effective 


in  1000  was  3S35  officers,  689  civil  empltqrees. 
1049  military  cadets,  88,176  men,  18,881  horses 
and  452  cannon.  In  time  of  war  the  army 
would  be  increased  to  7000  oOieers,  280,000 
men,  86,000  horses,  and  644  cannon.  The  total 
war  strength  was  estimated  at  660,000.  The 
army  is  organized  in  4  corps,  each  of  two  divi- 
sioni  (two  brigades)  with  the  exception  of  the 
second,  which  has  3.  There  were  36  regiments  of 
infantry,  34  liattalions  of  reserves,  9  battalions 
of  rifles,  2  companies  of  gendarmes  and  1  corps 
of  frontier  troops,  18  regiments  of  cavalry,  18 
regiments 'of  field  artillery  with  tAx  mountain 
and  howitzer  batteries,  2  regiments  of  fortress 
artillery,  4  squadrons  of  military  train,  4  bat- 
talions of  sappers  and  miners,  4  companies  of 
telegraph  troops,  1  battalion  of  railway  troops, 
1  battalion  of  pioneers,  1  battalion  of  pontoon 
triUn,  1  balloon  section,  4  companies  of  sanitary 
troops,  and  various  other  technical  and  supply 
troops.  An  elaborate  system  of  military  in- 
struction was  maintained,  with  a  war  college 
and  various  service  schools,  as  well  as  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  non-commissioned  officers. 

Navt.  The  navy  consists  of  one  protected 
cruiser  of  1320  tons;  a  training-ship  of  350 
tons;  7  gunboata,  0  coast-guard  vehsels,  a  screw 
despatch  boat  (240  tons),  0  Arst-clnss  and  2 
second-clasa  torpedo-boats.  Twelve  naval  police 
boats,  with  eight  vedettes,  were  launched  Oc- 
tober 4,  1007.  Two  new  armored  cruisers  are 
projected. 

GovEEXMENT.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
!n  the  King,  with  a  cabinet  of  eight  and  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  legislative  body  is  com- 
posed of  a  Senate  (120  members),  and  a  Cham- 
Der  of  183  deputies  elected  by  a  system  of  di- 
rect and  indirect  popular  votes  based  on  prop- 
erty qualifleations.  The  present  King,  Charles 
I.,  was  bom  April  20,  1839  (o.  s.),  married,  No- 
vember 15,  1800,  to  Elizabeth,  Princess  von 
Wied  (Carmen-Sylva) ;  crowned.  May  22,  1881. 
The  heir- presumptive  fs  Prince  Ferdinand  von 
Hohenzollern,  born  August  24,  1865.  The 
Council  of  Ministers  ( March  and  November. 
1900)  is  composed  as  follows:  Premier  and  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  J.  J.  C.  Bratiano;  For- 
eign Affairs,  A.  G.  Djuvara;  Public  Ina^etion 
and  Worship,  Bpiru  Haret;  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry. M.  Q.  Orleano;  Finance,  E.  Costlnesco; 
Agriculture  and  Domains,  A.  Costineeeo;  Jus- 
tice, T.  Stelian;  War,  General  Crabiieiano; 
Public  Works,  B.  G.  Mortzun. 

BUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION.  Sec 
Charitt  Ohqanization. 

BtTSSIA.  An  empire  of  northeastern  Eu- 
rope and  northern  Asia,  stretching  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Bering  Seaa,  and  from  central 
Europe  and  Asia  to  the  Arctio  Ocean.  Its 
capital  is  St.  Petersburg. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  area  and  popu- 
lation in  1907,  according  to  the  latest  state- 
ment of  the  Russian  Central  Statistical  Com- 
mittee, and  the  estimated  population  for  1906 
and  1008,  are  given  below: 


Area  sq.  miles 

Russia  1,862.524 

Poland    49,018 

Finland    125,7)44 

Caucasia   isn.603 

Siberia   4.7S6,730 

Centnil  A«1a   .1.325.530 

internal  waters    817,488 

Total  Russian  Empire. .8,G47,C&7 


Pop.  1906 
109.364.e00 
10.947.300 
2,K92,0R8 
10.4&X,&fl0 
6,740.600 
8,941,000 


149,384, OSS 


Pop.  1907 
111.279,600 
11,138,700 
10,652.900 
6,898.900 
».118,00» 
2.925,300 


152,009,300 


Pop.  J908 
113,841.000 
11,380.900 
3.968,600 
10,903.400 
7,049.200 

Moe.100 

165,411,300 
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Tlie  population,  aeeording  to  the  eensns  of 
IS07,  was  divided  by  raccB  as  follows:  Aryans, 
100,33MI6;  Uralo-AItayans,  17,660,007;  Jews, 
6,070,205;  Georgians,  1,352,635;  other  Oaucas* 
iani,  1,001,782;  Chinese*  Japanese,  and  Koreans, 
86,113;  Hyperboreans,  83,602.  The  statistics 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  for  1904  give  the  total  births  at 
6,413,485  (European  Russia,  5,530,174;  Asiatic 
Russia,  874,311};  the  total  deaths  at  3,040,- 
227  (European,  3,400,452;  Asiatic,  542,775); 
showing  a  total  excess  of  2,464,258  births  over 
deaths.  The  emigrants  In  1004  numbered 
128,2Uf  of  whom  £0^02  went  to  the  United 
States  and  21,484  to  Great  Britain;  In  1905, 
72^86  went  to  the  United  States  and  18,611  to 
Great  Britain.  The  chief  cities  with  population 
ore  given  as  follows:  (1)  European  Russia;  St. 
PetersburfT.  1,678.000;  Moscow,  1,369,264;  War- 
saw, 756,426;  Odessa,  449,673;  Lodz,  361,670; 
Kiev,  319,000;  Riga,  282,230;  Kharkov,  173,- 
080.  ( 2 )  Asiatic  Russia :  Baku.  179,1.33 ; 
Tifiig,  169,600;  Tashkent,  156,073}  Irlnitsk, 
70,000;  Tomsk.  67,410. 

Intzbital  Miobatios.  a  bad  harvest  In  En* 
Mpean  Russia  is  the  signal  for  the  eastward 
march  of  thousands  into  that  new  land  of 
promise— Siberia.  The  year  1908  was  a  poor 
crop  year  In  many  districts,  and  the  figures 
for  the  1900  emigration  into  Siberia  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  those  of  all  previous  years. 
The  returns  for  1908  give  the  internal  emigra* 
tion  at  758,812,  of  whom  121,204  returned, 
leaving  637,608  permanent  settlers,  against  416,- 
287  in  1007,  126,800  in  1906,  and  29,126  in 
1006. 

Education  aitd  REXioion,  The  provision 
for  primary  education,  especially  in  the  country 
districts,  is  small  out  of  alt  proportion  to  the 
needs  of  the  population,  not  more  than  about 
ten  per  cent  of  whom  receive  instruction  of 
any  sort.  The  Ministry  of  PubHe  Instruction 
and  the  Holy  Synod  divide  the  control  and  the 
burden  of  maintenance  of  the  elementary 
schools,  of  which  there  were  in  1006  02,601, 
with  170,804  teachers  and  6,788,280  pupils. 
Secondary  education  is  provided  in  gymnasia, 
progymnasia,  and  realsebools  for  tioth  sexes; 
but  numbers  and  attendance  are  small.  The 
Cossack  vloskas  (diatricta)  maintain  their  own 
gymmuria  and  progymnasia.  Special  schools 
are  few  and  oonflned  to  the  principal  (Eu- 


Thfi  established  religion  is  the  Russo-Greek, 
officially  known  as  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Faith. 
The  Emperor  is  nominally  the  head  of  the 
church,  but  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  BynoA 
Is  the  practical  director  in  church  aifairs. 
Although  all  religions  are  professedly  tolerated, 
there  are  effective  limitations  placed  on  the 
Jews,  and  the  dissenters  (estimated  at  12,000,- 
000)  are  persistently  persecuted.  The  division 
of  the  population  according  to  religions  is  given 
as  follows  (no  reliable  figures  exibting  for  num- 
ber of  dissenters,  who  are  largely  included 
among  the  Greek  Orthodox) :  Greek  Orthodox 
and  United  Church,  87,123,604;  Mohammedans, 
13,006,072;  Roman  Catholics,  11,467,994;  Jews, 
6,216,806;  Lutherans,  3,672,653;  Dissidents,  2,- 
204,696;  Armenian  Oregorians,  1,170,241;  Bud- 
dhists, 433,863;  Reformed,  85,400;  Mennonitea, 
66,664;  Armenian  Catholics,  38,840;  Baptists, 
38,139;  Karaims,  12,894;  Anglicans,  4183;  other 
Christians,  3962;  other  non-Christiana,  286,321. 

A0BICU1.TUBE.  Of  the  total  cultivated  area 
In  1007,  226,812,000  acres  were  sown  to  cereals, 
144,602  to  tobacco,  10,306,000  to  potatoes,  6,- 
668,000  to  flax  and  hemp,  1,917,088  (1907-8) 
to  sugar  beets;  87,127,000  were  under  meadow. 
In  European  Russia  (1006  )  401,436,000  acres 
were  arable,  101,473,000  under  orchards,  mea- 
dow, and  grass,  474,000,000  under  forest;  in 
Poland,  17,739,000  arable,  8,050,000  under  or- 
chards, etc.,  and  6,700,000  under  forest.  The 
ownership  of  the  productive  area  was  divided 
as  foUowti:  The  State  and  Imperial  family, 
towns,  etc.,  European  Russia  (1006  )  417,616^ 
000  acres  and  Poland  (1907)  2,184,000  acres; 
peasants,  374,634,000  and  12,233,000;  private 
owners,  274,656,000  and  13,726,000.  The  peas- 
ants— chained  to  the  soil  by  a  debt  which  they 
have  had  no  voice  in  assuming  and  which  had 
increased,  up  to  January  1,  1906,  to  a  total  of 
1,630,681,249  roubles— being  unable  to  meet  an- 
nual payments  on  their  holdings,  the  1006 
payment,  by  a  manifesto  of  Kovember  8  (16), 
1905,  was  reduced  to  one-half  and  the  1007 
payment  had  to  be  annulled.  A  failed  crop 
means  unpaid  interest,  unpaid  tntereHt  result* 
in  accumulated  debt;  and  the  consequence  of 
the  increasing  hnrden  is  a  condition  of  actual 
serfdom  more  hopeless  than  that  before  the 
"  liberation." 

The  main  crops  and  the  total  yield  tia  three 
sncoessive  yeara  are  given  as  follows  t 


Oats   

Rye  

Wheat   

Barley   

Corn   

Millet   

^elt  (emmer) 
Buckwheat  . . . 

Potatoes   

Cotton   

Sugar  beets 


1M7 
(poods)* 

803,986.600 
1,263.161,300 
848.497,600 
469,791,900 
83,744.902  bu. 
63.692.669  bu. 

8.286,478  bu. 
S3.924,113  bu. 
1.747,706,700 
10,860,000 


1908 
(bushels)  t 
942,671,000 
782,790,000 
669,486,000 
877.026,000 
61.364,000 
87.166.000 
10.483.000 
46.738,000 
1,082,685,000 
9,260,000 
poods 
614,560,460 


1909 
(bueheU)t 
1,146,378,000 
896,835,000 
783,271,000 
473.617.000 
39,909,000 
107,082,000 
20,786,000 
61,844,000 
1.19S,240.O0« 
8,860,000 
poods 
420470,860 


"  One  pood=36  EnKli8h_pounds. 

t  Bushels  of  weight:  Wrieat  and  potatoes,  60  pounds;  rye,  com,  and  mOIet,  68  pounds;  barley 
and  bucdiwheat,  48  pounds;  spelt,  SS  pounds;  oats,  82  pounds. 

ropenn)  dtles.  There  are  universities  at  St.  The  area  planted  to  flax  (8,687JI00  acres), 
Petersburg.  Moscow,  Odessa,  Warsaw,  Kazan,  In  1007,  yielded  33,641,200  poods  of  seed;  that 
Kiev.  Kharkov,  Tomsk,  and  Yuriev.  According  planted  to  hnmp  (1.880,000),  26^(24.700  poods 
to  the  census  of  1897,  72  per  cent,  of  the  popu-  of  nerd  and  30,450.200  of  flhre.  ITndcr  toliacco 
lation  over  nine  years  of  age  wore  illiterate.      (1006)    were    144)602  acres,  yielding  72,330 
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tons.  The  total  number  of  live-stock  is  given 
for  1908  BS  follows:  Cattle,  43^,000;  borses, 
20,286,000;  eheep  and  soati,  61^9.000;  swine. 

12,734,000. 

Of  the  total  forest  area,  the  state  pOBsesaes 
286,428,066  acres  in  European  Russia,  13,418,- 
428  in  the  Caucasus,  361,045,497  in  Asiatie 
Russia  (exehuive  of  the  Amur  region),  288,- 
742,000  in  the  Amur  region;  a  total  of  950,- 
634,401  acres,  from  which  the  revenue  derived 
in  1007  amounted  to  58,067,000  roubles  (1  rou- 
ble =  51.6  cents),  Bgainat  67,584,000  In  1906. 
See  Ibeioation;  Fobestbt. 

MiNiKO  AND  METAI.S.  The  Obdorsk,  Ural, 
and  Altai  regions  contain  enormous  mineral 
wealtii  and  are  the  princi^  centres  of  tbe 
mining  and  metallic  industries  producing  gold, 
silver,  lead,  platinum,  copper,  iron,  ro<^  salt, 
marble,  aal^ebtos.  manganese  and  kaolin.  Russia 
is,  after  the  United  States,  the  world's  greatest 
petroleum  producer.  Great  beds  of  steam  coal 
and  anthracite  have  been  discovered  in  the 
basin  of  the  Donetz.  The  latest  official  figures 
for  the  output  of  tbe  various  mines  are  as 
follows:  Gold  (1906),  29,333  kilob;  platinum 
(1005),  5168  kilos  (about  95  per  cent,  of  tbe 
world's  production);  silver  (1906),  5169  kilos; 
lead  (1905),  626  tons;  zlno  (1906).  8967  tons; 
copper  (1906),  10,256  tons,  (1007),  14,654 
tons,  (1908  estimate)  16,591  tons;  coal  (1006), 
21,368,000  tons;  lalt  (1006).  112,551,000  poods; 
asbestos  (1006),  15,070,286  poods;  quicksilver 
(1904),  325  tons.  The  annual  output  of  man- 
ganese ore  is  reckoned  at  about  30,000,000 
poods;  of  chromic  iron  ore,  1,600,000  poods. 
The  output  of  the  Baku  oil  fields  was  410,000,- 
000  poods  in  1905,  and  448,400,000  In  1906. 
The  production  of  pig  iron  was,  1906,  164,226,- 
000  poods;  1907,  171,963,000  poods.  Iron  and 
steel  (worked),  1006,  138,411,000  poods;  1907, 
146,620,000  poods. 

Manufactures.  The  latest  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Indubtry  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  give  the  following  figures  for  tbe  in- 
cited manufactories  in  Russia  (European). 
IH>land.  and  four  governments  of  ths  Caucafius, 
on  January  1,  1006:  Number  of  establishments. 
14,376;  empI(7eeB,  1,693.322,  of  whom  1,104,- 
520  were  men,  412,876  women,  and  175,027 
children.  There  were,  June  30,  1900,  2561  dia- 
tilleries  with  output  of  alcohol  99,560,000  gal- 
Ions;  1007,  2559  with  output  106,704,000  gal- 
lons; 1906,  2610  with  116,106,000  gallons.  The 
number  of  sugar  works,  June  30,  1906,  was  277 
with  a  production  of  65,506,000  poods;  1907, 
270  with  77,671.000  poods;  1908.  278  with  76.- 
046,000  poodK.  The  number  of  cotton  spindles 
in  operation  (March  1,  1000)  is  given  as  7.- 
829,240;  in  course  of  construction,  361,284. 

CouuEBCc  The  following  table  shows  the 
development  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of 
the  empire,  with  value  in  roubles,  for  three 
successive  years: 


Imports                190C  19ff7  IMS 

Articles  of  food.l06.771.«00  118,890,000  121,871,000 
Raw  and  half- 

mw  materlal8.837,83S,000  876,776,000  406.780.0M 

Animals                       975,000  1.054,000  1.409.000 

Ut±  SOOdS  179.860.000  MW.fi08.000  815.748.000 

Total  imporU.  684,444.000  696,188,000  747,867.000 

Exports               1006  U07  1108 

Articles  of  food. 897.474,000  S59,74B.000  117.840,000 
Raw  and  half- 

raw  materials. 846.010.000  SS8.842.00t  370.548,000 

Animals                 87.850.000  88.781.000  83,886,000 

Mfd.  goods            81,187,000  86,196.000  86.702,000 

Total  exportB.1,001.871,000  •98,0U,000  987,976,000 


Across  the  Asiatie  frontier  rice  was  imported 
to  the  value  of  5,840,000  roubles  in  1905,  3,- 
721,000  in  1906,  4,424,000  in  1907;  raw  cotton, 
6,119,000  roubles  in  1905,  7,833,000  in  1906,  7,- 
412,000  in  1907.  Sugar  was  exported  across 
the  Asiatic  frontier  to  the  value  of  12,720,000 
roubles  in  1905,  15,625,000  in  1906,  12,429,000 
in  1007;  cottons,  18,080,000  rouUes  in  1905,  22,- 
627,000  in  1006,  19,272.000  In  1007.  The  value 
of  the  total  trade  of  the  empire  for  1906  and 
1907.  and  of  the  trade  of  European  Ruraia 
across  i^e  three  frontiers  above  mentioned  for 
1907  and  1908,  with  the  different  countries 
of  origin  and  destination,  may  be  seen  in  the 
table  on  next  page. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  from  Ger- 
many are  machinery  and  woolens;  from  Great 
Britain,  machinery  and  coal;  from  the  United 
btates  and  B^pt,  raw  cotton;  exports  to  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands.  France, 
and  Belgium  consist  in  large  part  of  cereals, 
timber,  eggs,  and  flax.  The  exports  of  pig  iron 
in  1908  were  9344  tons,  a^inat  72,384  tons 
in  1007,  and  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and 
manufactures  thereof  in  1908  were  08,937  tons, 
against  146,962  tons  in  1907.  The  principal 
countries  to  which  the  exports  went  in  1908 
were  as  follows,  in  tons:  Fig  iron:  Italy,  4848; 
Austria-Hungary,  2644;  Germany,  912;  Great 
Britain,  672 ; — raw  iron  and  steel :  Great 
Britain.  22,672;  Rumania,  Turkey,  and  Bul- 
garia, 21,936;  Italy,  6928;  Germany,  2224; 
Austria-Hungary,  1568;  Netherlands,  880; — iron 
and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof:  Germany, 
832;  Great  Britain,  224;  Austria-Hungary,  144; 
Rumania,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  132;  Italy, 
128. 

Shipping.  The  shipping  entered  and  cleared 
at  all  ports  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Empire 
for  1007  is  given  on  next  page. 

The  merchant  marine  consiated,  January  1, 
1909,  of  2465  sailing  vessels  of  257,716  tons, 
and  898  steamers  of  443,243  tons;  total,  3363 
vessels  of  700,969  tons.  The  naphtha  flotilla  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  numbers  57  steamers  and  263 
sailing  vessels. 


1906  1907  1908 

Imports:  Merchandise                                                800,690.000  847,365,000  986.517,868 

Precious  metals                                             37,963,000  10,937.000  No  returns 

Exports:  Merchandise                                              1,094.886.000  1.063,010,000  1,006,089.998 

Precious  metals                                               17.899.000  18,108,000  NoretuniB 

The  Commerce  of  European  Rus^a  (by  way  iNTEUfAL  OomnnmiATioiTS.  The  kogth.  De- 
of  the  European  frontiers,  including  the  trade  cember  1,  1908,  of  state  railway  lines  was  28.- 
with  Finland  and  by  the  Caucasian  borders  of  001  miles;  of  lines  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Black  Sea)  in  great  classes  for  three  years,  companies,  11,861  miles;  of  local  lines  I44S 
is  fp-wa  in  next  column,  in  roubles:  miles;  making  a  total  of  41.390  mUes  (34,662 
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Total  Commerce  of  tbe  Empire 
1906 

Imports  GxportB 

Germany   298.42>2,000  284,676,000 

Great  Britain   105,726,000  225,447.000 

China   t . .  97,427,000  67,630,000 

United  States                                   47,450,000  6,712.000 

France                                             28,717,000  76,506,000 

Finland                                                31,983.000  47,277,000 

Persia                                              24,503,000  31,756.000 

Austria-Hungary                             21,367,000  46.046,000 

Italy                                                     10,896,000  61,959,000 

Egypt                                                   12,219,000  2.552,000 

Sweden                                              6,647,000  9.589,000 

Netherlands                                     13,233,000  107.969,000 

Bel^um                                                 7,209,000  41,330,000 

Norway                                                  6,983,000  6,344,000 

Turkey                                                   7.826,000  16.242.000 

Denmark                                           6,437.000  80,772.000 

Spain                                                 1,640,000  8.028,000 

Rumania                                              844,000  17,68S,000 

Greece                                                1.144.000  10.S91.000 

Other  Countries                              71.128,000  19,189,000 

Total   800,690,000  1,094.886.000 

Commerce  of  European  Russia 
1907 

Imports  Exports 

Germany   311,397,000  290,375,000 

Great  Britain   114,284.000  228,770,000 

China    15,820.000   

United  States   63,291,000  7,727,000 

France                                             28.596,000  73,866,000 

Finland                                            29,263,000  60,269,000 

Persia     

Austria-Hungary                              23.615,000  42.582.000 

Italy                                                     13,042^000  34.455,000 

Egypt                                                   12,240.000  8,419,000 

Sweden                                                11.249.000  8.287,000 

Netherlands                                         11.649,000  114,329.000 

Belgium                                                 9,040.000  87,252.000 

Norway   ,                      7.922.000  7.378.000 

Turkey                                              6,468.000  18,130.000 

Denmark                                          6,394,000  29,916,000 

Spain    2.401,000 

Rumania    13,660,000 

Greece     

Other  Countries                               43.058,000  29,717,000 

Total   696,228,000  992.013,000 


Imports 
337.367,000 
114,935,000 
89,742.000 
G5.5RS,000 
2!),^20.000 
2^.187,000 
25,314,000 
24,108.000 
13.085,000 
12.262.000 
11,689,000 
11,405,000 
9,080,000 
7,807,000 
7,218,000 
6,915,000 
a.l6SiO00 
2.080.000 


1907* 


847,866,000 


Imports 
320,061,000 
121,043,000 
14,692,000 
74,567,000 
26,083,000 
28,788.000 

"25,070.666 
12,699.000 
13,767.000 
10,261,000 
11,686,000 
8,121,000 
8,251,000 
6,763,000 
9,187,000 

"'2,iS68^066 

"44,771*666 

747,807.000 


Exports 
291,041,000 
228.504,000 
26.440.000 

8,414,000 
73.414,000 
49,669,000 
28.264,000 
42,626.000 
84.436,000 

8,424,000 

8,362,000 
114,882,000 
37,2126,000 

7,464,000 
19,819,000 
29,913,000 

2,401,000 
13,632,000 
10,411,000 
23.779.000 

1,068,010,000 


1908 


ExTwrts 
278,^8,000 
220,069,000 
669,000 
2,428,000 
64,878,000 
48,726,000 

'48,819.666 
29,936,000 
3,638.000 
4.678.000 
93.678,000 
84.369,000 
6.809,000 
21,279,000 
81.886,000 

36,906',666 
937,976,000 


*  Incomplete  and  subject  to  revision. 


Entered 

Ports  Vessels 

Of  the  White  Sea   803 

Of  the  Baltic   6.952 

Of  the  Black  and  Aaov  8,893 

Of  the  PaclAc  Ocean   623 

Total   .11,271 

Cleared 

Porta  Vessels 

Of  the  White  Sea   797 

or  the  Baltic    6.077 

or  the  Black  and  Azov  3,766 

Of  tha  Pacific  Ocean    617 

Total   11,247 


Tone 
606,000 
4,240,000 

6,802,000 
692,000 

11,240,000 


Tons 

612,000 
4,280.000 
6,646.000 

896,000 

11,233.000 


in  European  Russia,  6728  in  Asiatic  Russia) . 
Passengers  carried  (1907),  European  Russia. 
130,213,000  Asiatic  Russia,  6,493.000;  freight, 
9,602,000  poods  and  360,000  poods;  gross  re- 
ceipts. 705.692,000  and  80,012,000  roubles;  total 
cost  of  construction  (1004),  6,174,410,000  and 
437,235,000  roubles.  In  1905  the  railways  em- 
ployed 751,197  men.  The  new  lines  opened  to 
traffic  in  1007  were  the  Bologoze-Volkovysk  (555 
miles),  the  Krasnyi-Kut  Buzan  (318),  and  short 
lengths  totaling  193  mites.  Lines  opened  Janu- 
ary 1-October  23.  1008,  were  the  Ulukbanlu- 
Julfa  (118)  and  Bhort  lengths  totaling  96  miles. 
Lines   under   eonstructiou    (1909)    were  the 


Achinsk-Irkutsk  and  the  Perm- Yekaterinburg 
(total  1236  miles,  of  which  267  were  open  for 

temporary  service). 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  projected  railways 
in  Russia  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
list  published  by  the  London  Times  (not  includ- 
ing the  Armavir-ToafB^  line  along  the  Black 
Sea  littoral  of  the  Caucasus,  under  construction 
with  the  aid  of  British  capital,  nor  the  Fodolia 
Railway,  the  statutes  whereof  have  already  been 
approved;  the  length  of  the  latter  to  be  148 
miles,  the  line  to  connect  Shepetovka-Proskurov- 
Kaminietz-Podolski) :  The  Omsk-Semipalatinsk 
line,  752  miles;  the  Ob  (Yurga)-Semipalatin8k, 
510  miles;  the  Uratsk-Semipalatinsk,  1428 
miles;  the  Kharkov-Kherson  and  Konotop-Pol- 
tava-Lokhvitza,  650  miles ;  Kharkov-Kherson, 
328  miles;  Riga-Lgolf,  662  miles;  Orsha- 
Nizhnednteprovsk,  651  miles;  Lgt^  Minsk, 
374  miles;  the  Brainsk-Minsk,  310  miles;  the 
Kiev-Balta  and  Tsvetkovo-Pcwrebishtche,  220 
miles;  the  Kiev-Uman-Nikolaien,  382  miles;  the 
Uman-Nikolaieff,  178  miles;  the  Tsvetkovo-Ka* 
zatin,  165  miles;  the  St.  Petersburg-Kinel  or 
Samara  via  Rybinsk,  Nijni  Novgorod  and  Sim- 
birsk, with  alternate  terminus  at  Samara,  879 
miles;  the  Babaevo-Batraki,  600  miles;  the  Vol- 
ga-Viatka  (Nijni-Kotelnitch),  218  miles. 

There  are  in  European  Russia  proper  77,721 
miles  of  rivers,  cauft^^i  lakes  (16,080  navi- 
gable for  stettQ^Q^e,         i(n  onaU  aaiUng  ves- 
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kU.  28^111  for  rafU) ;  io  Asiatic  Ruuia  73^48 
(21,544  for  steamers,  8280  for  amall  sailing  ves- 
sels, 25,065  for  rafta).  The  river  flpct  of  Eura- 
pcaD  KuBBia  numbered  (1900)  3tS{)6  steamers 
(321)5  of  IU5,0U4  horse-power  in  1000),  and  ves- 
kIs  other  than  steam  22,080  of  13,000,000  tons; 
freight  carried  (1008),  2.084,000  poods. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  line  waa  (1907) 
118^4  inilcB,  of  which  105,619  miles  were 
owned  hy  the  state,  the  remainder  by  the  rail- 
ways, private  companieB,  and  the  police;  num* 
ber  of  telegntph  offlcea,  6303;  nomber  of  post* 
offices,  13,083. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  rouble, 
worth  51.5  cents.  The  total  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary revenue  and  expenditure  for  three 
fiscal  years  (1008  being  the  budget  estimates 
voted  1^  the  Duma  and  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  and  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor)  are  aa 
follows; 


The  total  public  debt  stood,  January  I,  1909, 
at  8,835,884,191  roubles.  Interest  for  the  fiscal 
year  1009  was  reckoned  at  371,782,060  roubles; 
amortisation,  23,519,403;  exchange.  1,061,315; 
total  service,  396,302,808. 

The  Bank  of  Russia  stood,  January  8  (21), 
1909,  as  follows;  Assets:  Cash  and  credit  notes, 
1,423373,000  roubles;  portfolio,  218.631,000;  ad* 
vances,  loans,  277,722,000;  bonds,  stoclc,  97,756,- 
000;  branch  accounts,  346,922,000.  Inabilities  i 
capital  and  reserve,  55,000,000  roubles;  note  cir- 
culation, 1,200,000,000;  deposits,  etc.,  446,947,- 
000;  treasury  account  current,  210,930,000; 
branch  accounts,  433,176,000,  There  were 
(1908)  6710  savings  banks,  with  6,210.238  de- 
positors and  1,140,200,000  roubles  of  deposits; 
49  mortgage  banks;  the  Peasants'  Land  Bank; 
and  36  shareholders'  commercial  houses. 

Natt.  The  larger  resaels  of  the  effective  navy 
in   1009  were  aa  follows:     First-class  battle- 


Revenue 

Ordinary  ..... 
Kxtraordlnary 

Total   

Expenditure 

Ordinary   

Elxtraordlnary 


S.271.6«9.948 
1.084,  n0,«62 

S.3K6,780,eiO 

2,061.114.148 
1,1S1,H1,990 


Total    S.21Z,W7,4S8 


1907 
2,842, 474.EK 
143,043,178 

2.48S,S17.7eS 

2.195.968,445 
888.640,038 

2,882,808,477 


1908 
2,888.946,498 
194,467.670» 

2,681,408,168 

2,812,251.090 
269,162,078 

2,681,408,168 


*  181,476,470  rubles  to  be  realized  by  loan: 
The  estimated  revenue  and  enenditure,  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1909  balanced  at  2,696,048,978  roubles.  The 
principal  sources  of  revenue  end  the  main  ave- 
nues of  expenditure  as  oontained  in  the  budget 
for  the  year  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Revenue  Roubles 
State  monopolies: 

Sale  of  splrtta   717,000,000 

Posts    65,600,000 

Telegraphs    27,400,000 

Mint    6,200.000 

Mines    S88.3Q0 

State  domains    886,6g&,982 

Indirect  taxes; 

Customs    276,460,000 

Excise    247,308,200 

Stamps,  dues,  etc   140,70)!,6T8 

Direct  taxes    193.883,233 

Repayment  of  loans   41.189.R43 

War  Indemnity    10.622.405 

Redemption  payment  (peasants)   670,700 

Various    54,824,741 

Total  ordinary  2,458.740,982 

Bxtraordlnary    6.181,200 

From  loans    ISI.126.796 

Total  revenue   2.596,048.978 

Expenditure  Boubles 

Communications   663,156.218 

War    473.919.473 

Finance   452.117.269 

Public  debt   396,362,868 

Interior   154,877,910 

Marine   89.853,168 

Public  instruction    68,930,902 

Justice    71,488.306 

Agrioidture    71.036.472 

Commerce  and  Industry   88.177.992 

Holy  Synod    81.663,444 

Imperial  household    16.395.595 

Audit    10.017.704 

Great  State  administrative  and  Con- 

greBBlonal  bodies    8,385,621 

Foreign  aflalrs    6.211,014 

Maintenance  of  stud   1,970,971 

Various    10,000.000 

Total  ordinary  .2.449.534,917 

Bxtraordlnary    146,514,061 

Total  expenditure   2,696,048.978 


ships:  one  of  13,516  tons;  one  of  12,912  ton; 
one  of  12,480  tons; — seoond-class  battleships: 
one  of  13,318  tons;  one  of  10,280  tons;  one  of 
10,180  tons;  one  of  9244  tons;  one  of  8880 
tons;  one  of  8433  tons;— armored  cruisers:  one 
of  15,000  tons;  one  of  12,336  tons;  one  of  12,- 
130  tons;  three  of  7000  tooB  each.  In  1900 
there  were  building  the  following  first-class 
battleships:  four  of  23,000  tons  each;  two  of 
16,630  tons  each ;  two  of  12,733  toM  eaeh.  The 
number  and  displacement  of  effective  war  ships, 
built  and  building,  of  1000  or  more  tons,  and  of 
torpedo  craft  of  50  or  more  tons,  were  as  fol- 
lows in  1909:  Battleships  of  10,000  tons  and 
over,  13,  aggregating  213,200  tons;  coast-de- 
fense vessels,  4,  of  21,380  tons;  armored  cruisers, 
7,  of  70,200  tons !  cruisers  over  6000  tons,  7,  of 
46,460  tons;  one  cruiser  of  3,100  tons;  cruisers 
3000  to  1000  tons,  7,  of  8800  tons;  torpedo- 
boai  destroyers,  97,  of  36,254  tons;  torpedo- 
boats,  56,  of  6734  tons;  submarines,  32,  of  6122 
tons;  total,  224  war  vessels,  aggregating  412,- 
250  tons.  For  the  ten-year  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1010,  Russia's  naval  expenditure  is 
placed  at  $519,401,000. 

Abmt.  The  Russian  army  is  divided  into 
the  European,  the  Caucasian,  and  the  Asiatic 
armies,  the  periods  of  service  and  the  orgaoira- 
tion  varying  more  or  less  in  each.  Military 
service  is  universal  and  compulsory,  there  !«• 
ing  separate  classes  of  service  and  requirements 
for  the  troops  of  Russia  proper,  for  the  Cos- 
sack forces,  for  Finland,  and  for  the  native 
races  under  Russian  rule.  Normally  military 
service  extends  from  the  21st  to  the  end  of  the 
43d  year,  three  years  ( four  years  in  the  cavalry 
and  engineers)  being  spent  with  the  colors  in 
the  first  line  or  active  army,  and  13  or  16  years 
in  the  reserve,  with  two  periods  of  training  of 
0  weeks,  and  the  remainder  in  the  first  van  of 
the  territorial  arm;^  or  Opoltacheni^.  This  lat- 
ter division  or  militia  embraces  those  wlio  are 
not  included  In  the  annual  oontingont  for  the 
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standing  army,  in  number  aoout  200,000  an- 
nually, and  tboBc  who  have  completed  their  serv- 
ice either  in  the  active  army  or  the  reserve. 
Tliere  are  dilTerent  regulations  for  the  recruit- 
ment  of  the  CosbecIc  and  Asiatic  forces  as  well 
■8  for  exemptions  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Oossaeks*  hawever,  have  a  peace  ef> 
feetive  strength  of  05,930  men  and  52,400  horaes> 
and  of  these  it  was  estimated  that  in  1009  not 
more  than  58,000  were  permanently  with  the 
colors.  This  force,  however,  could  readily  be 
raised  to  a  w«r  strength  of  about  150,000  men 
with  4000  ofRcers,  and  as  every  able-bodied  Cos- 
sack not  in  rejiular  service  Is  required  to  supply 
and  maintain  his  own  horse  and  be  in  readiness 
for  military  duty,  this  portion  of  the  army  may 
be  seen  to  possess  considerable  strength.  The 
Russian  army  in  Europe  is  distributed  tlirougb 
nine  military  districts,  including  Finland,  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
and  embraces  26  corps.  Statistics  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  Russian  army  were  not  avail- 
able, but  the  following  table'  gives  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  peace  establishment: 


Europe  and  the  Cancasue 
Ittfluitry  1108  Battelimu  827  MO 


Carahr  TI8  Sqaadrons  i  is,ooo 

ArtiiLnv  i  *90  PleW  Battcrlea  1      ,«  ™ 

 l»>OCoiDPBiiie«Fortre«Art./  ■  ■>»*00 

Engineers  US  Companies  S4,ooo 

Army  Services  S4,ooo 

Total  MBiOOft 


Asiatic  Roisia 

Infantry  ail  Battalions  aajMO 

Cavalry  91  Squadrons   14400 

._4,„   S  IM  Field  Batteries  \  ..j™ 

Arti'^y  i  as  Companies  Fortress  Art  /  "  •  • 

BoKioeers  inCanpooies   8,000 

Army  Services  ,   s,ino 

Total  1«**00 


Aeeording  to  the  budget  the  total  peace  ef- 
fective was  estimated  at  1,884,000,  in  which 
were  included  the  frontier  guards,  the  gendar- 
merie, and  the  Cossacks.  On  a  war  footing  the 
Runsian  active  army  would  have  a  strength  of 
about  66..500  officers  and  2.855,000  men,  includ- 
ing 1,792,000  infantry  and  196,000  cavalry. 
This  army  of  course  would  be  widely  distributed 
and  not  effective  in  any  one  part  of  the  empire. 
To  this  active  army  must  be  added  the  avail- 
able troops  of  the  reserve,  estimated  at  1,004,- 
000,  frontier  battalions  41.000,  and  Cosftacks 
142,000;  and  the  territorial  reserve  of  about 
2,000,000  and  the  Opoltscheni<>  of  1,300,000. 
The  war  strength  of  Russia  was  estimated  at 
between  4.O00.OO0  and  6,000.000,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered very  dou))tful  whether  even  two-thirds 
of  this  force  could  he  put  into  the  field  or 
mobilized  within  a  reasonable  space  of  time. 

The  annual  contingent  of  recruits  for  the 
JRuasUn  army  in  lOOft,  as  ^xsd  by  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Duma  was  the  same  as 
in  1008,  namely,  466,535  men.  Of  these  432,- 
430  were  assigned  to  the  army  proper,  14,500  to 
the  frontier  guards,  and  96!(6  to  the  navy.  In 
addition  there  were  over  1C,000  Cossacks.  There 
was  oonsidprablo  evasion  of  tlie  compulBory 
service,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  .Tewish 
population,  and  in  1008  the  numl>er  found  fit 
for  military  service  was  17,926  lens  than  the 
eontiscent  fixed  by  the  Duma.  The  military 


budget  for  1009,  approved  by  the  Council  of  the 
Knipir«  And  the  Duma,  amounted  to  £40,306,000, 
besides  en  extraordinary  charge  of  £1,061,400 
for  expenses  on  account  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War. 

GovEBNHENT.  All  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  powers  are  vested  in  the  Emperor.  The 
Council  of  the  Empire  ( partly  appointive,  partly 
elective)  and  the  Duma  have  equal  legislative 
powers.  The  third  Duma  has  been  in  session 
since  November  1  (14),  1907.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  empire  is  occoniplislied  through  var- 
ious twards  or  high  councils — the  Senate,  the 
Holy  Synod,  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  and 
the  Council  of  Ministers.  The  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  (1909),  Nicholas  II.,  was  born  May 
6  (18),  186R;  married,  November  14  (26),  1894. 
to  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  October  20  (November  1),  1894.  The  heir- 
apparent  is  the  Grand-Duke  Alexis  Nicholaye- 
vitch  (Czarevitch),  born  July  30  (August  12), 
1004.  The  heads  of  departments  in  1009  were 
as  follows;  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  M.  G.  Akimoff;  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Minirters  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
P.  A.  Stolypin;  Minister  of  the  Imperial  House- 
hold.  General  V.  B.  (Baron)  de  Frederioksz; 
Foreign  Alfatrs,  A.  P.  Isvolsky;  War,  General 
W.  A.  Sukliomlinoff ;  Marine,  Vice-Admiral  B. 
A.  Voyevodsky;  Justice,  J.  G.  Stcheglovitoff; 
Public  Instruction,  A.  N.  Schwartz;  Finance, 
W.  N.  Kokovtzoff;  Commerce  and  Industry,  W. 
J.  Ttmiriaseff;  Communications,  S.  V.  RukhlofI; 
Procurator-General  of  the  Holy  Synod,  8.  M. 
LukianofT;  Agriculture,  A.  W.  Krivocheyni 
State  Comptroller,  P.  A.  Kharitonoff.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Duma,  N.  A.  Khomiakoff. 

The  government  of  Poland  is  absolutely  in- 
corporated with  that  of  Russia,  and  the  emplOT- 
ment  of  the  Polish  language  for  any  {nibUe 
purpose  is  prohibited. 

In  the  Baltic  Provinces  the  Russian  language 
is  obligatory  for  all  public  purposes,  as  well 
as  in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  which  has  been 
deprived  of  all  privileges  of  self-gorernment. 
The  administration  headquarters  has  been  traiu- 
ferred  from  Dorpat  (whose  name  has  been 
altered  to  Yurier)  to  Riga. 

HiSTOBT 

AOBAEIAN  Law.  The  agrarian  question  has 
been  the  most  important  one  before  the  country. 
The  first  two  Dumas  desired  a  too  radical  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  and  their  aims  were,  in  the 
circumstances,  wholly  imprusticable.  The  third 
Duma,  which  was  chosen  as  a  .result  of  the 
wholly  arbitrary  action  of  the  government  on  a 
principle  that  excluded  genuine  popular  repre- 
F^entation,  did  not  reflect  in  any  sense  the  desires 
of  the  people,  but  ratlter  those  of  the  large 
landowners.  In  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional privilefje,  the  government  promulgated  a 
provisional  law  dealing  with  the  agrarian  ques- 
tion, subject  to  the  subsequent  approval  of 
•Parliament.  This  provisional  law  of  1006  was 
accepted  by  the  Duma  in  its  second  session.  It 
did  not  go  far  toward  meeting  the  wishes  of  the 
reformers,  but  it  nevertheless  effected  a  breach 
in  tlie  old  system,  and  it  was  thought  that  if 
pro[>erly  executed,  it  would  lead  eventually  to 
the  Europcanizing  of  the  land  system.  It  at 
least  prepared  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  the 
svHtem  of  communal  property  embodied  in  the 
Russian  mtr.    It  provided  that  every  cultivator 
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vith  a  parcel  of  land,  even  if  the  land  waa  held  tacked  him  as  a  Uber&L  The  C^ar  refiutd  to 
as  a  part  of  the  tnif,  should  after  twenty-seven  sanction  this  finaiwial  vote  of  the  Duma,  regard- 
years  of  posBession  become  the  absolute  pro  ing  it  as  an  infringement  on  hia  {niTilegn. 
prietor.  Many  speeches  were  made  Against  it  by  Hence  a  ministerial  crUia  was  expected,  as  it 
members  of  the  Left,  who  declared  that  It  was  supposed  that  M.  Stolypin  woold  re- 
pillaged  the  poorer  peasant  on  behalf  of  the  rich  sign  rather  than  keep  the  office  after 
one.  The  rich  peasant  who  worked  the  soil  ae-  such  a  violation  of  constitutional  prin- 
quired  a  property  right,  while  the  fwor  man  who  ciples.  On  May  11  the  Csar  refused  his 
worked  in  a  city  and  therefore  could  not  cuiti-  resignation,  and  M.  Stolypin  decided  to  retain 
vate  his  share  in  the  mir  forfeited  the  right,  his  portfolio  and  submit  to  the  action  of  tbe 
Approval  of  the  law  was  voted  by  a  large  government.  This  greatly  damaged  his  prest^ 
majority.  Moderate  opinion  inclined  to  the  view  with  the  liberal  element  of  the  Duma,  and  it 
that  it  was  an  important  step  in  the  right  dl-  did  not  succeed  in  winnii^  over  the  Ri^t,  which 
rection.  It  did  not  settle  the  question,  which  continued  to  distrust  him.  To  conciliate  the 
was  still  open,  but  it  prepared  a  way  out  of  latter,  M,  Stolypin  immediately  brougfat  in  s 
the  difficulty.  proposal,  which  appealed  very  strongly  to  the 

The  Religious  Questioit.  Religions  liberty  "Nationalist"  sentiment,  for  the  Rnssificaticra 
was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  ManifeatoB  of  of  eastern  Poland.  The  government  bill  for 
April  and  October,  1905.  The  clergy  and  the  this  purpose  turned  the  eastern  part  of  Poland 
reactionary  element  generally  were  opposed  to  into  a  Russian  government,  to  be  known  as  tbe 
any  measure  that  enforced  this  principle.  The  Department  of  Khelm.  It  abolished  all  Catholic 
Church  was  the  basis  of  tbe  Russian  bureau-  {{tes,  prohibited  Ihe  use  of  the  Polish  language 
eracy,  and  the  firm  supporter  of  the  government,  in  schools  and  in  all  social,  political  and 
All  the  governing  classes  were  Orthodox.  In  economic  institutions,  prevented  the  sale  of 
spite  of  the  Manifestos,  tbe  government  planned  kinds  to  Poles,  and  promoted  its  sale  to  Bn^- 
to  restrict  In  important  respects  tbe  principle  aians.  The  measure  was  sharply  criticised  by  tbe 
of  religious  liberty.  It  wished  to  forbid  any  Poles.  Among  the  arguments  used  a^inst  it 
change  from  Orthodoxy  to  a  non-Christian  faith,  was  that  it  violated  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  and 
The  extremists  even  went  so  far  as  to  demand  destroyed  the  national  life  of  Poland.  One  of 
that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  abjure  the  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  friends  of  the 
Orthodox  faith  except  after  a  period  of  forty  measure  was  that  it  would  keep  the  Rutheoisn 
days,  during  which  he  had  listened  to  the  ad-  converts.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Poland  there 
monitions  of  the  clergy.  The  members  of  the  were  304,000  Ruthenians  and  310,000  Poles. 
Right  formulated  this  plan  by  which  a  certificate  The  Ruthenians  were  regarded  by  the  Nation* 
must  be  produced  by  anyone  who  wished  to  alists  as  Russians,  and  they  bad  been  forcibly 
change  his  faith,  setting  forth  that  for  forty  converted  to  Russian  Orthodoxy  in  1873-t!. 
days  the  clergy  had  labored  with  him  in  vain,  though  for  nearly  300  years — that  is,  since  the 
In  spite  of  these  efforts  and  the  opposition  of  Union  of  Brest  m  1698 — they  had  been  uniti^ 
M.  Stolypin,  the  Duma  succeeded  in  carrying  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  After  the 
through  a  moderate  measure,  insuring  a  fair  Manifestos  of  1905  many  of  these  converts  tv- 
degree  of  religious  liberty.  It  gave  anyone  the  turned  to  Catholicism.  Tbe  Russians  feaml 
right  to  change  his  faith  and  even  to  become  a  that  the  number  of  these  Uniatea  would  io- 
non-Christian.  On  this  last  point  the  bill  en-  crease.  Hence  the  stringency  of  the  r^ulatims 
countered    vigorous    opposition.   M.    Stolypin  against  Cstholio  observances. 

protested  strongly  against  proclaiming  freedom  The  Azeff  Case.  In  January  it  was  rr- 
of  conversion  from  a  Christian  to  a  non-Chris-  ported  in  the  newspapers  that  M.  Azeff,  chief  of 
tian  faith.  Nevertheless  it  was  carried  and  it  the  Russian  revolutionary  socialists,  had  been 
permitted  any  person  to  describe  himself  as  a  cited  before  the  tribunal  of  the  revolutionary 
professor  of  no  creed.  As  it  required  the  con-  party  and  accused  of  being  in  the  pay  of  the 
sent  of  the  Council  of  St«ate  and  the  Czar,  how-  police  since  1000  as  an  agent-provocateur  and 
ever,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  go  into  responsible  for  the  "terrorist  outrages,"  includ- 
effect.  ing  the  assassination  of  von  Plehve,  the  Grand 

The  QuissTiON  as  to  the  Poteb  of  the  Duko  Sergius,  and  the  Governor  Bogdonorich 
PuBSE.  According  to  the  iundamental  laws  of  It  was  also  alleged  at  the  time  of  his  exposure 
the  empire  the  Czar  has  exclusive  competence  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  plot  againat  the  life  of 
in  military  and  naval  matters.  Doubt  has  the  Czar.  As  a  result  of  the  exposure  of  Azeff, 
existed,  however,  as  to  the  application  of  this  M.  Lopukhin,  former  director  of  the  police  A- 
principle  to  the  army  land  navy  budgets.  Parlia-  partment,  was  arrested.  Much  sympathy  with 
mentary  control  in  all  financial  matters  being  him  was  expressed  in  the  newspapers,  and  a 
the  essence  of  constitutional  government,  tho  strict  investigation  of  the  charges  against  him 
settlement  of  this  question  wins  of  great  impor-  was  demanded.  He  was  believed  to  be  a  victim 
tance  to  the  Constitutionalists.  The  Octobrist  of  revenge,  having,  it  was  said,  alvnays  opposed 
leader,  M.  Goutchkoff,  had  directed  his  policy  the  empl<mnent  of  such  men  as  AcefT  and  tbe  old 
toward  the  twofold  aim  of  strengthening  con-  system  of  agenta-provoeateura.  In  some  qnar^ 
atitutional  government  and  improving  the  army  tcrs  the  arrest  of  I/>pukhin  was  attributed  to 
and  navy.  He  interpreted  the  laws  entirely  in  the  offense  which  he  had  caused  the  government 
favor  of  the  Duma  as  regards  the  control  of  the  by  his  memorandum  to  the  first  Duma,  referring 
army  and  navy  financial  items,  and  he  believed  to  the  methods  pursued  in  tho  pc^roms. 
that  in  this  respect  the  Premier,  M,  Stolypin,  When  the  matter  oame  up  in  the  Duma  on  Feb- 
was  in  accord  with  him.  The  first  part  of  the  ruary  24,  the  Premier  declared  that  the  govierD- 
Naval  Budget  accordingly  was  voted  by  the  ment  would  prosecute  vigorously  any  agents 
Duma.  This  was  oppORcd  by  the  Right  as  an  in-  who  committed  crimes,  but  that  it  had  no  evi- 
fraction  of  the  Imperial  prerogative,  and  the  dence  that  AiCelf  was  guilty  of  criminal  acts. 
Right  at  the  same  tune  believing  that  M.  Stoly-  I^ter,  after  a  debate  on  the  Aseff  affair,  tbe 
pin  would  stand  by  the  Duma  in  this  course,  at-  Duma  voted  eonfldenoe  in  tbe  govcmnmi's 
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eonrae.  The  trial  of  Lopukbin  began  on  May  of  June,  in  spite  of  the  Poles*  demand  for 
11.  The  charge  against  him  was  that  he  had  immediate  rejection.  In  the  weeic  ending  June 
communicated  to  the  terroriats  confidential  in-  12,  the  budget  for  1900  waa  adopted.  At  the 
formation  in  regard  to  Azeff,  that  he  waa  im-  same  time  the  bill  for  religious  freedom  reached 
plicated  in  seditious  morementa,  and  that  he  its  third  reading.  Parliament  was  prorogued 
had  committed  treasonable  acts.  Lopukhin,  on  on  June  15,  and  reassembled  on  October  23. 
his  own  behalf,  said  that  he  had  suspected  AxeiT  Finland.  On  February  18,  the  Finnish  Diet 
of  double-dealing,  and  when  he  heard  of  his  ym.a  assembled,  but  it  was  dissolved  a  week 
plan  to  murder  the  Czar,  he  thought  it  his  duty  later  on  account  of  the  Speaker's  reference  to 
to  nnmaak  him.  The  sentence  was  five  years  grievances  in  his  reply  to  the  Czar's  opening 
penal  serritnde,  but  it  ma  afterwards  com-  addreas  (see  Fiivland,  jnragraph  on  Historjf). 
muted  to  Siberia.  The  methods  pursued  the  In  April  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Senate  and 
goremment  in  the  trial  were  generally  oriticised.  the  Imperial  gorernment  in  regard  to  a  con- 
Otheb  Mattebs  Before  thk  Ddua.  Before  ititutional  question,  the  Czar  having  implied 
the  prorogatinn  of  the  Duma  on  January  2  to  that  a  measure  ought  not  to  have  been  referred 
february  2,  Professor  MilyukofT  introduced  m  to  him  because  it  was  passed  by  the  Diet  which 
resolution  a^inst  the  infliction  of  the  death  was  afterwards  dissolved,  and  the  Senate  having 
penalty.  This  arose  from  the  death  sentence  protested  against  this  view  aa  violative  of  Fin* 
imposed  on  thirty-two  workingmen  for  having  nlsh  law.  As  a  result,  the  vice-president  of 
taken  part  in  a  raihrar  strike  three  years  the  Finnish  Senate  and  four  Senators  resigned 
before.  The  Right  made  violent  speeches  against  their  seats.  The  ehlef  issue,  however,  was  the 
the  motion.  On  its  rejection  the  entire  opposi*  demand  of  the  Imperial  government  that  bills 
tion  left  the  House.  Subsequently  the  eon-  affecting  the  Imperial  interests  should  be  8Qb> 
demned  workmen  were  reprieved  by  the  Czar,  mitted  in  advance  to  the  joint  consideration  of 
In  March  a  debate  arose  In  the  Duma  on  an  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Finland  and  the 
interpellation  of  the  government  as  to  the  al*  Council  of  Ministers.  This  and  other  eonstitn- 
leged  illegal  emission  of  bonds  by  private  rail-  tlonal  questions  were  referred  to  the  Russo-Fin- 
mays  guaranteed  by  the  government.  But  the  nlsh  Commission,  whose  appointment  was  an- 
discussion  waa  cut  off  by  the  Finance  Minister's  nouoced  early  In  August.  Its  membership  eon- 
appeal  to  the  special  authority  of  the  Czar  in  sisted  of  five  Russians,  live  Finns  and  a  Rus* 
ttie  matter,  and  1^  his  assertirai  that  the  Dmns  slan  chairman,  and  its  programme  included  the 
had  no  right  to  Interfere*  with  the  affairs  of  drafting  of  proposals  for  the  regulation  of  the 
railways  guaranteed  hy  the  government.  The  Issuance  of  iaws  of  general  Imperial  interest 
Right  offered  a  petition  to  the  Minister  of  concerning  Finland.  On  October  14  an  Imperial 
Justice,  asking  for  proraedings  against  M.  Mar*  rescript  was  issued,  transferring  from  the  Fin* 
koff  for  disrespect  to  the  antooracy,  but  received  nlsh  Diet  to  the  Imperial  L^slature  l^sla* 
the  reply  that  the  laws  did  not  justify  such  tion  as  to  military  service,  and  in  the  meantime 
proceedings.  Markoff  then  petitioned  the  presl-  requiring  Finland  to  pay  an  annniJ  contribution 
dent  of  the  Duma  for  a  formal  charge  of  lese*  into  the  Imperial  treasury.  On  November  17 
majesty.  At  the  end  of  Mareh  the  Minlsby  of  the  Diet,  after  an  all-night  session,  refused  to 
Commerce  submitted  a  project  of  tariff  re^oo  aeeept  this  measnre,  and  on  the  following  day  it 
to  the  Duma  for  the  parpose  of  Ineressing  the  was  dissolved  by  the  Czar's  order.  The  new  else* 
exportation  of  Russian  goods.  The  debate  on  tlons  were  to  be  held  on  Febmary  1,  1910. 
the  navy  estimates  began  on  Mareh  30.  The  Meanwhile  the  Ruaso-IilnniBh  Commission  had 
credit  for  the  new  iMtttleshtpe  was  rejected.  A  failed  to  offree,  and  there  seemed  little  chance 
debate  occurred  in  the  Duma  at  the  close  of  of  reconciling  the  demand  of  Finland  on  the 
March  on  the  subject  of  the  Poles,  in  the  oonrse  one  hand  for  a  separate  army  and  legislative 
of  which  Professor  Milyukoff,  the  leader  of  the  independence  with  the  Russian  insistence  on  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  anid  others  protested  subordination  of  Finnish  alTairs  to  the  Duma 
against  the  insulting  language  employed  by  the  and  on  the  reduction  of  autonomy.  It  cloeed  its 
Minister  of  Justice  in  his  refusal  to  appoint  session  witii  a  vote  of  the  Russian  majority  for 
Poles  as  judges  in  Poland.  Early  in  the  fol-  rednein^  the  Finnish  Constitution  to  the  status 
lowing  month,  the  Octobrist  motion  for  restrie-  of  provincial  autonomy.  The  Finnish  members 
tion  of  the  death  sentence  by  court  martial  was  feared  the  establishment  of  a  military  dietatcM** 
carried  against  the  votes  of  the  Right,  by  the  ship  would  follow. 

aid  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats.  The  de-  The  Czar's  Visitb.  The  Czar,  during  a 
bate  on  conscription  occurred  in  May,  the  Ex-  cruise  on  the  Imperial  yacht,  met  the  Emperor 
treme  Right  accusing  the  Jews  of  evading  the  William  at  Bjorkd,  on  June  17.  <>n  this  occa- 
)aw.  During  the  past  year  out  of  04,000  Jews,  sion  a  British  vessel  was  flred  upon  by  a  Ros- 
26,0BS  failed  to  ony  the  eonsGription  summons,  sian  dntroyer  because,  throu^  an  error  on  the 
The  attitude  of  tin  Jews  in  this  matter  was  part  of  Its  pilot,  it  went  too  near  the  Czar's 
explained  by  sane  as  due  to  their  inequality  yaeht.  The  shot  did  some  injury  to  the  steamer 
befbre  the  taw.  A  qnestion  arose  in  May  from  and  wounded  a  fireman.  The  nsnaJ  cordialities 
the  proposal  of  the  Extreme  Right  to  change  expressed  between  the  two  monarchs  were  not 
the  eleetorsl  laws  in  the  southwestern  prov-  regarded  as  likely  to  modify  Russian  foreign 
inees  so  as  to  prevent  the  election  of  Polish  policy.  On  June  26  the  Czar  and  Czarina 
landholders  to  the  upper  house.  But  the  visited  Rtockholm.  At  the  end  of  July  the  Czar, 
Premier  advised  a  compromise  measure  whereby  on  board  the  Imperial  yacht,  was  met  at  C ber- 
th e  elections  in  those  provinces  were  deferred  bourg  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
for  a  year.  Toward  the  end  of  June  the  meas-  and  on  August  2  pnssed  the  English  eoasty 
ure  passed  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  Its  provi-  where  a  cordial  welcome  was  accorded  to  the 
sions  were  wholly  for  the  advantage  of  the  Rus*  Imperial  visitor  by  King  Edward.  An  Immense 
sian  element  ana  to  the  detriment  of  the  Poles,  naval  review  was  held,  banquets  were  given,  and 
The  bill  concerning  the  status  of  eastern  Poland  many  cordial  speeches  interchanged  (see  Gitr.\r 
was  referred  to  a  wmunittee  at  tin  beginaii^  Butaih.  para^'*?^  ^  History).   The  Czar 
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was  aceompenied  by  bis  Foreign  Minister,  M. 
Isvolsky,  who  referred  to  the  friendly  relations 
between  England  and  Russia,  but  declared  that 
they  were  in  no  wise  incompatible  with  the  best 
relation!  with  Germany,  or  any  other  country. 
In  September  the  Czar  visited  the  Crimea,  where 
be  was  received  with  marks  of  popular  favor. 
In  October  occurred  the  meeting  with  the  King 
of  Italy  at  Racconigi  (see  Italt,  paragraphs 
on  Rittory). 

Othrb  Events.  During  1908  the  number  of 
executions  were  reported  at  782  as  against  627 
in  the  previous  year.  In  January  a  number  of 
St.  Petersburg  papers  were  fined  for  repeating 
the  reports  in  foreign  journals  that  the  Rus- 
sian police  were  responsible  for  terrorist  out- 
rages. M.  Shipoff,  who  had  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  Minister  .of  Commerce,  was  succeeded  in 
January  by  M.  Timiriazeff,  who  was  succeeded  In 
turn  in  November  by  M.  Timaaheff,  the  governor 
of  the  State  Bank.  In  February  the  Procurator, 
M.  P.  iHvolsky,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Lukianoff,  who  was  professedly  more  con- 
servative in  policy.  At  the  St.  Petersburg  con- 
ference on  the  coast  trade  in  the  Far  East  it 
was  resolved  that  after  October  14,  1900,  steam 
traffic  under  foreign  flags  should  be  abolished, 
but  that  the  Governor-General  of  the  Amor 
Territory  might  permit,  until  October  14,  1913, 
a  few  foreign  vessels  to  make  single  trips,  and 
until  that  <uite  the  sailing  trade  might  continue 
along  the  coast  to  Korea  as  far  as  Olga  Bay. 
The  Russo-British  Chamber  of  Commerce  held 
its  first  meeting  on  March  20.  This  institution 
promised  to  t>e  successful  In  its  object  of  pro- 
moting commercial  friendship  between  the  two 
oountnes.  It  Invited  the  London  and  other  Eng- 
lish Chambers  of  Commerce  to  visit  St.  Peters- 
burg on  October  20.  An  arrangement  was  made 
by  the  London  and  St.  Petersburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  the  holding  of  a  Russian  exhibi- 
tion in  London  in  1011.  In  April  the  Gogol 
centenary  was  celebrated.  In  May  General 
Stoessel  and  Admiral  Nebogatoff  were  released 
from  the  fortress  in  which  thf^  had  been  eon- 
fined.  On  June  24  a  deputation  from  the  Duma, 
including  the  president,  M.  Homiakoff,  the 
leader  of  the  Octobrists,  M.  Goutchkoff,  and  the 
leader  of  the  Conatitutional  Democrats,  Profes- 
sor MilyukofF,  visited  London  at  the  invitation 
of  a  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  both  countries.  They  were  hospit- 
ably entertained  in  London,  Liverpool,  Edin- 
burgh and  Oxford,  and  their  visit  did  much  to 
clarify  public  opinion  in  England  as  to  the  situa- 
tion m  Russia.  On  July  23  a  local  military 
tribunal  passed  sentence  on  a  number  of  persons 
who  were  accused  of  belon^ng  to  a  revolutionary 
society  in  the  Government  of  Kursk.  It  con- 
demned nine  to  death,  including  one  member  of 
the  second  Duma,  twenty-five  to  penal  servi- 
tude, including  «  member  of  the  first  Duma,  and 
thirty-four  to  imprisonment  in  a  settlement.  It 
acquitted  twenty.  In  the  autumn  of  1000,  the 
rule  as  to  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  the  Rus- 
sian universities  was  rigidly  enforced  by  the 
administration  of  the  Duma.  The  rule  fixed,  on 
the  basis  of  their  proportion  to  the  total  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  Jewifih  candidates  at  3  per 
cent.,  but  it  h«d  not  been  strictly  regarded  and 
a  larger  percentage  of  Jews  had  been  admitted. 
Under  M.  Schwarz  as  Minister  of  Education,  the 
administration  became  more  strict,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1008,  the  Council  of  Ministers  de- 
cided upon  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  3  per 


cent,  limitation;  but  the  courses  had  alresdr 
begun,  and  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of 
1009  that  the  rule  went  into  complete  pffect. 
The  universities  construed  the  rule  in  a  liberal 
spirit  as  applying  not  to  the  total  number  of 
Jews  in  the  university,  but  to  the  number  of 
admissions,  and  the  Universiify  ctf  Moscow  ad- 
mitted 00  Jews,  although  the  number  of  Jews  in 
the  University  was  6  per  cent.  The  Minis- 
ter immediately  issued  a  circular  insisting  on 
the  application  of  the  rule  to  the  University 
total.  So  the  60  applicants  were  refused  and 
could  not,  according  to  the  law  of  the  pale,  even 
remain  in  the  city. 

Rich  deposits  of  copper  and  ooal  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  founl  in  the  Khirf^  steppe 
region,  at  the  end  of  August.  On  October  15, 
the  Finance  Minister,  M.  Kokxntaoff,  in  his 
speech  reviewing  the  state  of  the  finances, 
said  that  there  would  be  no  new  tax, 
that  credit  had  been  improved,  that  the  value  of 
securities  had  risen  21  and  in  some  eases  23  per 
cent.,  and  that  the  only  new  duty  was  that  on 
cigarettes.  The  bi-centennial  of  the  battle  of 
Ptttiowa  was  celebrated  on  July  10  by  a  parade 
at  Pultowa,  and  monuments  were  unveiled  in 
many  of  the  cities.  On  JvOj  9  the  foundation 
stone  of  Peter  Bridge  was  laid.  The  plan  for 
the  new  railway  in  the  Caucasus  was  being 
pushed  through,  and  the  London  market  re- 
sponded readily  with  subscriptions.  It  was  de- 
cided that  four  DreadnoughU  should  be  laid 
down  on  June  17.  They  were  to  be  built  by 
British  engineers.  An  important  sanitary  pro- 
gramme was  undertaken  in  St  Petersburg  in 
June,  involving  a  system  of  drainage  under  a 
government  special  commission,  at  a  cost  esti- 
mated at  100,000,000  rubles.  On  December  22, 
Colonel  Karpoflf,  Chief  of  the  Secret  Police  of 
St.  Petersburg,  was  killed  by  a  bomb  at  a 
suburban  lodging  house,  occupied  by  a  man 
named  Voskresensky.  The  latter  was  captured 
by  the  police,  who  also  made  a  number  of  other 
arrests.  The  crime  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  outcome  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
For  information  concerning  Russia's  foreign  re- 
lations, see  articles  AcsTBU-HuiraAKT,  Baxxah 
QuEsnoir,  Cbete,  QiEaT  Bsitauv,  Itait,  asd 
TuKBT,  paragraphs  on  Biatory. 

BUSSIAN  OBTEODOZ  CHUBCH.  See 

Gbexk  Chubch. 

BTTTQEBS  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
founded  in  1766.  The  attendance  in  1900  vras 
about  400  students,  with  42  members  of  the 
faculty.  There  were  in  the  library  69,180  vol- 
umes. During  the  year  special  gifts  were  re- 
ceived to  the  amount  of  about  $00,000.  During 
the  year  William  I.  Chamberlain,  professor  of 
mental  philosophy  and  logic,  resigned,  and  his 
position  was  filled  for  the  year  by  Walter  T. 
Marvin  of  Princeton  University.  An  engineer- 
ing building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $75.- 
000  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  Dur- 
ing lOOfl  a  chemistry  building  was  being  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  The  productive  funds  of 
the  college  amount  to  about  $740,000.  The 
president  is  W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  D.  D. 

BTE.  The  growing  season  of  1909  was  well 
suited  to  the  development  of  the  rye  crop  and 
the  favorable  weather  after  May  1  had  an  espe- 
cially good  effect  The  rye  crop  is  not  well 
distributed  over  the  United  States  and  can  be 
r^rded  as  a  staple  crop  only  in  Mkhij^n, 
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Wiacotuin.  Minnesota,  Nev  Jersey,  New  York  BT.  TTBTiTFWA.   An  island  of  volcanic  origin 

and  Pennsylvania,  where  it  seems  to  have  a  in  the  South  Atlantic,  800  miles  sontheaft  of 

more  or  less  permanent  place  in  the  crop  rota-  Ascension,  the  nearest  land;  a  British  poases- 

tions,  especially  in  the  three  States  last  men-  sion.     Area,    47    square    miles;  population 

tioned.   A  reductien  in  the  yield  of  this  year  (1907),  3746;    1908,  3668.    The  capital^  and 

was  mainly  caused  by  continued  hot  and  dry  port,  Jamestown,  with  1439  inhabitants,  is  an 

weather  in  Pennsylvania,  which  made  a  short  Imperial  coaling  station.    The  opening  of  the 

erop  in  that  State.  Suez   Canal   has  diverted  shipping   from  the 

The  ire  crop  of  1909,  according  to  the  Bureau  island — once  an  important  station  on  the  route 

of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  to  India.    Fishing  and  agriculture  thrive,  and 

of  Agriculture,  amounted  to  32.239,000  bushels  flax  cultivation  and  lace-making  were  estab- 

iffoduced  on  2,006,000  acres.    In  1006  the  cor-  lished  under  government  control  in  1907.  Im- 

reepondtng  figures  were  31,851,000  and  1,948,-  ports,  1907,  £35.000  (Great  Britain.  £32,000); 

000,  respectively.    The  total  value  in  1909  was  1908,  £36.216   (Great  Britain,  £34,175).  Ex- 

(23,809,000.   This  year's  total  production  ranks  ports,   1907,   £4704    (Great   Britain,  £4598); 

third  among  the  crops  rince  1866,  and  the  total  1908,  £6686  (Great  Britain,  £6537).  Revenue 

value  second,  being  the  highest  since  1891.    In  and  expenditure,  1907,  £7207  and  £8067;  1908, 

only  8  States  did  the  crop  of  1900  exceed  a  £7432  and  £8104.    There  is  no  debt  Governor 

million  bushels.    The  leading  State,  Pennsyl-  (1908),  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henr7  Lionel  Gall- 

vania,  produced  6,508,000  bushels  on  360,000  wey. 

acres;  Michigan,  6,426,000  bushels  on  860,000  grp  -BTqiriia  no  wp  rrmTRTninnrR  a*. 

^rH-  frVoZ              Tn  Z'Z  S^wUh^N;v™I2S^for^ 

acres    Nebraska,  1  320  000  bushels  on  80,000  ""^wKT  i;<n^n^ -iLf 

acres    New  Jersey, 'l,288,000  bushels  on  79;000  S'^iaUo^  U wt^^^ 

acres,  and  Illinois.  1,264,000  bushels  on  71,000  v°Pr^ST77i                   Mon^^^^  VflM  iq'mo* 

1«              nSXSon  S  aS  ^^odnciu  and  exports,  sugar  and  sugar  prod- 

J^^  'hi-               production  of  about  ^^^^^         phosphate  of  lime,  and  cattle.  Im- 

^u^J^A^rl^   ™—  t-  ports  and  exports  (1907),  £168,818  and  £319,- 

eatral^^'L^t'sTmSS^ra/ir  ^tT^i  If^^t^^l^^lZ'  f ^T'^S^I' 

in   1908.  when  it  amounted  to  1,587,083,000  Administrator    (1909),  T.   L.  Rox- 

bushels.    Russia  is  the  leading  reproducing  ^  ■ 

country  of  the  world,  and  the  Russian  crop  for  ST.  LUCIA.    An  island  of  the  Windward 

1909  18  estimated  at  more  than  700,000,000  Islands    (q.  v.),  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 

bushels.    Germany,  which  ranks  next  to  Russia,  Area,  233  square  miles;  population  (December 

produced  about  425,000,000  bushels  on  an  area  31,  1907),  54,590.    The  capital,  Castries  (7767 

of  16,146,000  acres.   All  of  this  acreage,  except  inhabitants),  has  one  of  the  tM»t  harbors  in 

about  250,000  acres,  was  winter  rye.   Austria-  tke  West  Indies  and  ia  the  chief  ooaling  sta- 

Hiragary,  which  usually  ranks  thi^,  is  said  to  tion  for  the  fleet  there.   The  whites  are  mostly 

have  yielded  about  1SO,0(X),000  bushdo,   France  French  Creoles;  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  pre- 

produced,   according  to   estimated,  00,580,0(>0  vailing  religion,  and  the  law  is  based  on  oM 

bushels  on  3,067,000  acres.  French  codes.    Sugar  (4982  tons  in  1008),  rum 

Rye  grows  with  fair  success  in  high  northern  (23,440  gallons),  cacao  (1,355,000  pounds),  and 

agricultural  latitudes  and  is  giving  good  prom-  spices  are  the  chief  exportsr.    Imports  and  ex- 

ise  in  parts  of  Alaska,  where  culturaftests  have  porta  were  valued  in  1908-9  at  £289,775  and 

been  made  by  the  experiment  stations.    It  also  £262,668.   respectively,   against  £310,309  and 

eeems  quite  drought-resistant,  and  quite  fair  £264,401  in  1007-8.    Revenue  and  expenditure 

yields  have  been  secured  In  dry  regions  with  for  1908-0  amounted  to  £65,694  and  £65,038, 

dry-farming  methods.  The  rye  aereose  for  1010  respectively;  the  public  debt  stood  at  the  end 

is  1.2  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  1900  and  of  the  fiscal  year  at  £161.030.  Administrator 

the  condition  of  fall  growth  la  very  good.  and  Colonial  Secretary  (1900),  Edward  John 

BAOtR  TOUNDATIOZr.    See  Cusitt  Ob-  Cameron. 

OAHIZ&TION.  ST.  PIEBBB  m  KZQTTZLOir.   The  larg- 

ffC,  AXrVBXWj  BBontmiooD  or.  An  or-  est  islanda  of  two  small  groups  which  eonsu* 
ganixotion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  tute  a  French  colony  off  the  south  coast  of 
established  for  the  spread  of  religious  feith  Newfoundland.  Capital,  St.  Pierre.  Total 
among  young  men.  The  24th  annual  conven-  area,  93  square  miles;  population  (1902),  6482, 
tion  was  held  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  October  13-  of  whom  a  number  have  since  emigrated  to 
17,  with  an  attendance  of  about  1000  delegates.  Canada.  There  are  six  free  public  and  three 
During  the  year  many  important  State  con-  private  schools,  with  631  pupils.  The  islands 
ventions  were  held,  as  weU  as  several  large  are  mostly  barren  rock.  Fishing  is  the  chief 
district  conventions,  includii^  the  tri-diocesan  industry.  In  1907  there  were  71  boats  of  3204 
convention  at  Washington.  The  Brotherhood  tons,  and  1281  men,  engaged  in  the  cod  fl^- 
numbers  825  senior  chapters  and  526  junior  eries.  Imports  (1007),  6,031,936  francs 
chapters.  The  total  number  of  members,  senior  ( France,  2,637,668 ) ;  exports,  7,265,930 
and  junior,  is  about  14,000.  The  offioers  in  (France,  6,378,000),  of  which  6,416,003  franes 
1907  were:  Robert  H.  Gardner,  President;  represented  the  fishery  products.  St.  Pierre 
H.  T.  W.  English,  First  Vice-President;  Hubert  has  steamship  communication  with  Boston  and 
Carleton,  General  Secretary;  George  H.  Randall,  Halifax,  and  telegraph  cables  to  Europe  and  to 
Associate  Secretary,  and  Francis  M.  Adams,  the  American  continent.  There  were  4  post- 
Treasurer.  The  official  organ  of  the  Brother-  offices  in  1907.  The  local  budget  for  1908  bal- 
hood  is  8t.  Andrew's  Cross.  anced  at  476.305  francs:  the  expenditure  of 
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Ftuko,  •oeordinK  to  the  budget  of  1009,  was  8AIA0BO  PASS.    See  Explmatbht. 

804^20  franca.   The  outstanding  debt,  Januarj  SUTS.  Aonwnm  RmTrrmw  nv    Rm>  Hnu- 

I.  1907,  amounted  to  478,404  francs.  In  1907.  ,Jfr^  A<JUB)U8  SOLUTION  or.  Bee  CUU 
1732  yeaaeb  of  100,046  tons  entered,  and  1760 

of  106,860  tonir  cleared  at  the  islands.    The  SALVADOR.    A  Central  American  repablic, 

oolony  ia  governed  by  an  administrator,  as-  on  the  Paoiflc  coast,  south  of  Ouatemala  and 

dated  br  a  eosealtatiTC  counell  of  admlniatnp  Bbndurai.   The  oapital  !•  San  Salyador. 

tion  and  mnaiolpal  eounella.  Abba,  and  Population.   The  area  of  the  14 

8P.  THOM^k  OB         THOhA  AND  PBTFT-  departments  constitnting  the  repuhlie  is  about 

CZPB.   See  8£o  Thom£  and  Pbihcif&  square  miles,    llie  population  in  1906 


vard 
BriUin. 

administered  under  St  Vincent    Area,   140  rgoV  E:rMimer2r7M^ 

!S  ^  thlS^tbs^Sei^"  <^:Sr  ?770;  C^^^*''l%S^'&^ 

t7^(nJ?^  wiS^^inn    A7!.?^;t.-hHifJ'  P"-"'^  instnictton  is  free  and  eomimborr. 

Kingstown,    with     (1001)    474t    inhabitants.  ^  <|ecree  of  September  13,  1000,  prorfdes  for 

Sugar  and  sugar  producU,  arrowroot^  cassara,  .tandardizinj  of  prima;y  ins^^ion  In  tfae 

cacao,  coffee,  cotton  and  spices  are  ch'*^  prod-  „hools.^The«  are  about  600  primary 

^1/7^  ?-^               ^nLXlfv  *  "hools,  which  in  1007  had  34,752  pupiU  Si^ 

fS^lU  2^  LS!ii^jt'  nft£^^  »°                attendance  of  24.713. 

ennes  and  axpenditure  (190S-0).  £31^8S  and  «■!,„_  „_          on  ftiaher  H-hooIa  Indudiw 

£27.200.     Admintstnitor.   Colonial   Secretary,  orer        nigner  scnoois,  inciuaiiw 

Im^  l^^«»«^^/1QAQ)   n  f^A^Tv^n^^  normal  and  three  technical  schools,  and 

"f™^^^^''  ^          .  Mnrray.  ^  national  university. 

SAKKALIK  (Kabafuto).  An  sland  off  PK)DDcnoK.  The  people  are  principally  en- 
the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia.  Formerly  the  en-  g^ged  in  ogricnltuTC.  Tl»  chief  crop  is  ooffee, 
tire  island  was  Russian,  but  that  part  of  it  of  which  the  annual  production  amounts  to 
south  of  the  Wth  parallel  was  ceded  to  Japan  .ome  37,B00  tons.  Other  producU  are  cacao. 
by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  September  8,  tobacco,  indigo,  rubber,  Peruvian  balsam,  sugar, 
1005.  Russian  Salchalin  has  an  area  of  about  and  bananas.  Tlie  forests  yield  mahogany  and 
16,370  square  miles  and  upwards  of  12,000  in-  otner  cabinet  woods,  dyewoods,  balsams,  gums, 
babiUnts.  It  is  no  longer  used  as  a  penal  and  resins.  Various  valuable  mineral  deposits 
oolony.  It  posacawa  enonnons  eonlferoiu  for-  occur,  including  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
ests,  extensive  beds  of  an  inferior  nude  of  coal,  ifon^  but  mining  is  chiefly  oonflned  to  gold  and 
and  valuable  petroleum  deposits.  The  exploiU-  Mvet.  There  is  a  Uttto  exploitation  of  oopper, 
tion  of  the  latter  has  bwin.  Japanese  Sak-  jron^  ^id  lead.  The  mannfaeturing  industries, 
halin  has  an  area  of  about  12.488  square  miles  whiob  are  small,  produce  fibre  ropes  and  bam- 
and  a  population  (1908)  of  26,392  (Japanese,  mocks,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  palm-leaf  mats 
24,106).  There  are  valuable  and  extensive  for-  and  hats,  saddlery,  confectionery,  alcohol,  and 
ests,  but  at  present  the  fisheries  are  the  most  Home  silk  and  cotton  textiles, 
important  source  of  wealth.  The  budget  for  Couuebce.  Imports  and  exports  in  1907 
1009-10  balanced  at  1,866.100  yen,  the  larger  were  valued  at  $3,440,721  and  $6,065,384,  re- 
part  being  contributed  by  Japan.  spectively;  in  1908,  $4,240,580  and  $6,787,677, 

SALTHTO,  Gbobob.    An  English  art  oot  respectively.    Hie  principal  articles  of  import 

lector,  died  December  12,  1900.    He  was  bom  are  cotton  textiles,  hardware,  flour,  drugs  and 

in  Australia  In  1836.    Hia  father  had  there  medicines,  boots  and  tdioes,  and  silk  and  woolra 

large  sugar  estates  and  sheep  farms,  the  great  goods.    The  leading  exports  in  1908  were: 

wealth  derived  from  which  came  to  his  sons.  Coffee,  65,216,110  pounds,  valued  at  $3,800,430; 

Sb  was  educated  at  Eton  and  the  University  of  mining    products    (chiefly   gold),  $1,235,631; 

Sydney.    In  early  life  be  went  to  Enghind  to  sugar,  7,042,178  pounds,  valued  at  $261,077; 

reside,  and  began  a  oollection  of  pictures  and  indigo,  421,350  pounds,  $107,036;  balsam,  143,- 

objects  of  art.    He  became  an  expert  in  Chi-  678  pounds,  $77,474.    Other  exports  included 

new  porcelains  and  accumulated  a  fine  ooUec-  hides,  tobacco,  rubber,  and  rice.    In  order  of 

tion  of  porcelains  and  other  treasures  of  Ori-  importance,  the  leading  countries  of  origin  for 

ental  art  from  the  old  Dutch  houses  in  Holland,  imports   were,  in   1008,  Great  Britain,  Um 

His  (h-iental  collections  were  surpassed  only  by  United  States,  Germam,  France,  Italy,  Bel- 

thoae  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  possibly  by  gium,  and  Honduras.   The  leading  countries  of 

the  royal  collections  in  Dresden.    They  were  destination  of  tlie  exports  were:    The  United 

for  twenty  years  loaned  to  the  Museum  in  States,  $1,984,000;  Germany,  $993,221;  France, 

South  Kensington.    After  amassing  this  collec-  $071,813;    Great  Britain.   $420,003.  Imports 

tion,  as  well  as  a  fine  assortment  of  English  from  the  United  States  in  1908  were  valued  at 

furniture,  he  began  buying  in  Paris,  spending  $1,404,573.    The  exports  to  the  United  States 

$200,000  at  the  famous  Spitzer  sale  of  Renais-  included:    Gold  bullion,  $822,181;  other  gold, 

ianee  objects  of  art.   After  this  he  turned  his  and  silver,  $387,902;  sugar,  $26,680;  rabber, 

attention  to  pictures,  of  which  he  gradually  $10,505. 

acquired  a  good  knowledge.    He  formed  a  fine  Commuxications.    The  railwM'  In  operation 

collection,  of   Dutch    pictures,   an   interesting  amounts  to  al>out  100  miles,    lliere  is  a  line 

gathering  of  Italian  masters,  and  a  large  and  from  San  Salvador  to  the  port  of  Acajutia, 

valuable  assortment  of  drawings  and  minia-  with  branch  connection  to  the  city  of  Santa 

tures.    He  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  Eng-  Ana,  and  another  line  connects  SaA  Salvador 

lish  art  collector  of  this  age  and  perhaps  of  with  Santa  Tecla.    A  contract  has  been  mads 

any  age.    He  was  somewhat  eccentric  in  his  for  a  railway  from  Santa  Ana  to  the  Guate- 

personal  hahits  and  lived  very  modeatiy  In  Lmi-  malan  frontier,  there  to  connect  with  the  Gas- 

don.   His  collections  were  left  to  tiie  nation.  temalan  section  of  the  Pan-Amarican  BaUwif. 
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Other  lines  are  projected.    The  highways  of  following  month  it  was  annoonced  that  the 

the  eouutry,  extending  over  2000  miles,  are  kept  ringleaderB  had  been  captured  without  fighting 

in  oomperatively  good  condition.   There  are  re-  and  that  the  tquadron  would  make  »  tour  of 

ported  8fi  post-ofBceB,  and  168  telegraph  offices,  the  islandfl  for  the  Teetoration  of  order.  By 

with  2800  miles  of  wire.    The  telephone  lines  the  middle  of  April  it  appeared  that  order  «a« 

■ffiiegate  alwut  2000  miles.  restored.    Id  the  meanwhile  the  mibjeet  .had 

FINANCB.  loe  silver  peso  is  worth  from  36.5  come  up  in  the  Reichstag,  where  the  govern- 
to  37.S  cents.  For  1907  the  net  revenue  was  ment  was  criticised  for  too  great  confidence  in 
reported  at  8,669,180  pesos,  and  the  expend!-  the  good  will  of  the  natives,  and  complaints 
tnre,  10,620,846  pesos;  for  1908,  net  revenue,  were  made  that  arms  were  not  given  to  the 
10,676,339  pesos  (gross  revenue,  12,768,277  German  settlerK.  Herr  Dernburg,  Colonial  See* 
peaoe),  and  the  expenditure,  12,210.093  pesos,  retary,  denied  these  eharns,  saying  that  Ger- 
For  1909  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  many  would  soon  be  in  full  eontrot  He  de- 
( Including  receipts  of  and  expenditure  from  dared  on  this  occasion  that  the  English  and 
proceeds  of  a  £1,000,000  loan)  were  18,181,400  Americans  had  found  Samoa  a  hard  problem  to 
pesos  and  18,308,564  pesoe,  respectively.  The  deal  with  and  that  they  regarded  themselves  as 
estimated  revenue  for  1010  was  11,007,000  under  the  protection  of  German  euseralnty. 
pesos,  and  the  estimated  expenditure,  11,063,-  SAJCOS.  One  of  the  Anatolian  Islattda;  a 
400  pesos.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  more  or  less  independent  principally  of  the 
import  and  export  duties  and  liquor  taxes.  The  ottoman  Empire  (under  the  guarantee  of  Great 
princioal  items  of  expenditure  are  for  the  pub-  Britain,  Prance,  and  Russia).  Area,  181  souare 
lie  debt,  war,  and  internal  administration.  At  miles;  population,  63,424.  The  capital,  Vathy 
the  beginning  of  1000  the  public  debt  amounted  (population  about  26,000),  has  a  good  harbor, 
to  30,088,494  pesoB.  The  island  is  fertile  throughoutj  wine,  raisins, 

Go^iBNMENT.     The  executive   authority  is  olive-oil,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  products 

Tested  in  a  president,  who  is  elected  by  po|)ular  and  exports.   Antimony,  silver  and  lead,  man- 

vote  for  a  term  of  four  yeu-s,  and  is  assi&ted  ganese,  emery,  and  copper  occur.    Imports  and 

by  a  cabinet  of  four  members  responsible  to  the  exports  were  valued  (1908)  at  26,301,920  and 

National  Assembly.  The  l^islative  power  rests  24,774,004  piasters  (1  pia«ter=4.4  cents),  re- 

with  this  body,  which  in  unicameral  and  is  speotively    (wine  export,   10,099,000  piasters; 

composed  of  42  members  elected  annually.    The  cigarettes,  3,048,000).    Navigation  (1908),  1294 

President  m  1909  was  General  Fernando  Figue-  ateamers  of  435,618  tons  and  2964  sailing  ves- 

roa,  who  was  inaugurated  March  1,  1907.   See  gels  of  26,620  tons.   The  revenue  for  1908  was 

AMmuTiON,  IwTXBiTATiONAl-  estimated  at  3,716,068  piasters   (direct  taxes, 

SAXVATION  ABMT.  A  religious  body  1,215,600;  indirect  taxes,  2,416,000) ;  expendl- 
founded  on  military  principles  by  William  3,664,888  (Interior,  1^24,361;  Public 
Booth  in  1878,  although  as  a  Christian  Mis-  Safety,  669.160;  Instruotion,  511,920;  Justice, 
■ion  it  had  existed  in  London  idnce  1866.  The  420.460;  tribute  to  Turlcey.  216,800).  The  ad- 
corps  and  outposts  of  the  Army  in  the  United  ministration  lu  in  the  hands  of  a  Greek  prince. 
States  in  1909  numbered  886.  The  indoor  at-  appointed  by  the  Porte,  with  a  senate  of  four 
tendance  at  its  meetings  was  9,392,491  and  members  and  a  representative  chamber  of  40 
the  open-air  attendance  1,613,002.  The  local  deputies.  The  PrfnceGovemor  in  1909  was 
offlcere  and  bandsmen  numbered  5494.  There  -A^ndre  Kopassis  Eflfendl,  bora  18S8.  appointed 
were  66,422  junior  meetings  held,  with  an  at-  December,  1907.   

tendance  of  1,680,522.    The  relief  institutions  SANCHA  T  HXRTAS,   CntlAcns  Mabt, 

for  the  poor  include  107  industrial  homes,  to  Cardinal.   Archbisliop  of  Toledo  and  Primate 

which  in  1900  12.104  men  were  admitted;  70  of  Spain,  died  on  February  25,  1909.   He  was 

workingmen's  hotels  with  shelter  accommodation  bom  at  Quintana  del  Fidio,  Spain,  on  July  17, 

for  7704;  23  slum  posts,  by  which  2130  sick  1838.    He  was  created  cardinal  May  18,  1894. 

cases,  and  27,761  families  were  vifaited  during  Cardinal    Sahcha    represented    Spain    In  the 

the  year;  26  rescue  homes,  ito  which   1533  EucharlKtlo  Congress  in  London,  in  1908. 

women  and  1042  children  were  admitted;   a  SABDEBSON,  JOHR  H.   An  American  con- 

bureau  for  missing  friends,  through  which  206  tractor,  died  May  13,  1909.   He  was  convicted 

persons  were  found  during  the  year,  and  three  defrauding  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 

^'.I'^^^.l  T^^^^  furnishing  of  the  new  SUte  Capitol  at  Harris- 
«o"'a2'**.P!5!?^  ■^""y.  onVy  13,  1908.  It  was  alleged  by  in- 
778  Thanksgiving  dinners,  and  383.600  Ch^l8^  v^stigators  that  Sanderson  had  received  pay- 
mas  dinners  (TbMiksgiving  and  Christmas,  menta  of  $6,434,748  for  work  that  cost  only  $1,- 
1908).  It  afforded  temporaiy  relief  to  persons  574,399  to  do.  He  was  sentenced  to  two  years 
^Hj'iS  induetrial  homes  and  hotels  numbering  i„  the  State  penitentiary,  but  was  out  on  ball 
178,066  during  the  year.  Summer  outings  were  pending  an  appeal,  when  lie  died.  See  Piaw- 
^ven  to  4751   mothers  and  35,949  children.  gYLVANU. 

Commander  Miss  Evangeline  Booth  is  in  charge  aATowvnyt  ii>»x»«.  «, *  * 
of  the  work,  with  Colonel  William  Peart  S  ^^L,  ^  (^"T*^" 
MhlAf  uwrntjir^  psychologist  and  educator,  elected  on  September 
^*  c  T  ,  22,  1909,  president  of  Clark  College,  to  succeed 
SAMOA,  or  Samoan  Islands.  A  gronp  the  late  Carroll  D.  Wright.  He  was  horn  in 
of  islands  in  the  Pacific  about  2800  miles  Oakland,  Cal.,  in  1859,  and  graduated  from  the 
southwest  of  Hawaii  and  1800  miles  northeast  University  of  California  in  1883,  From  1883 
of  New  Zealand.  They  belong  partly  to  Ger-  to  1885  he  taught  in  Oahu  College,  Honolulu, 
many  and  partly  to  the  United  States.  See  and  in  1887-8  was  instructor  in  psychology  in 
the  article  GrauAN  Samoa.  In  March  signs  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  was  appointed 
of  dlseontent  under  German  control  led  to  the  instructor  of  psychology  in  Clark  College  in 
dispatch  of  three  German  war  vessels  from  the  1889,  assistant  professor  In  1802,  and  full  pro- 
Eastern  Asiatic  Squadron,  and  early  in  the  fessor  in  1000.  Since  1806  he  has  been  joint 
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editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Paychologp. 
In  1902  be  wm  president  of  the  American 
Psyeholopcal  Asaoeiation.  Among  hli  publUfaed 
works  are  A  Count  w  Baperimmtal  PtffeJuO- 
ogjf  (1888)>  ukL  nnnmnu  puen  on  p^bo- 
logical  siib)eeta  in  the  AmeWoM  Jowmal  c/ 
Psychologjf. 

8ANITATI0H.  ^le  morcment  for  a  na- 
ticmal  bureau  <rf  health  for  the  United  states 
satned  In  strength  during  1900,  but  nothing 
definite  was  accomplished.  President  Taft,  in 
Us  messafle  to  Congress  in  December,  urged  the 
consolidation,  in  a  atnf^le  bureau,  of  the  various 
national  health  activities  now  carried  on  by  sev- 
eral government  departments.  The  British 
Parliament  enacted  a  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning bill,  which  comprised,  abo,  a  requirement 
for  the  appointment  of  paid  full-time  county 
medical  officers  of  health,  to  supenrfse  health 
affairs  In  counties,  including  a  general  control 
of  district  heelth  offloers.  The  bill  extended  to 
the  Bmaller  towns  and  rural  districts  the  right, 
and  in  certain  cases  the  duty,  of  providing 
dwellings,  at  public  expense,  for  rental  to  the 
so-called  working  classes.  The  Town  Planning 
clauses  of  the  bill  are  designed  to  improve  the 
sanitary,  economic  and  esthetic  conditions  of 
city  life,  particularly  in  additions  to  the  built-up 
area*  of  cities  and  towns.  The  oentnU  admin- 
IstratiTe  control  of  the  British  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  over  local  sanitary  conditions  was 
increased  hy  the  bill. 

Improvements  In  State  and  municipal  health 
administration  in  the  United  States  continued 
during  the  year,  particularly  as  regards  water 
and  milk  supplies,  attempts  to  control  the 
spread  of  cranmunicable  diseases,  and  reforms 
in  local  health  board  organization  and  equip- 
ment. See  also  Oabbaoc  avd  Rkpuse  Dismmal, 
Sbwaoi  PunnoATioir,  Bnmui,  Stibbt 
CuuHiNa,  Watkb  Pobitkiation,  urn  Water 

WWKS. 

SANTO  DOXdNOO,  or  BomncAV  Rs- 
PUBLIC.  A  West  Indian  republic,  owipylng  the 
eastern  and  larger  portion  of  the  island  of  Haiti. 
The  capital  is  ^nto  Domingo. 

Abea.  and  Populatiok.  Hm  estimated  area 
of  tlie  six  provinces  and  six  districts  constitut- 
ing the  republic  Is  about  18,046  square  miles. 
The  estimated  population  is  610,000,  mostly  of 
mixed  Spanish  and  African  blood.  The  pre- 
vailing language  is  Spanish.  The  principal 
towns,  with  estimated  population,  are:  Santo 
Domingo,  20,000;  Puerto  Plata  (the  chief  port) 
and  Maeoris,  about  lfi,000  each;  &intiago,  12,- 
000.  Instruction  In  primary  schools  is  free  and 
nominally  compulsory.  The  state  also  main- 
tains superior,  normal,  and  technical  schools, 
and  a  professional  school.  The  estimated  num- 
ber of  schools  is  about  300,  with  about  10,000 
pupils.  The  state  religion  is  Roman  CathoIi< 
ciam,  but  other  religions  forms  are  tolerated. 

pBODucnoiT.  The  inhabitants  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo are  engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture,  al- 
though farming  methods  are  for  the  most  part 
primitive.  Re^ntly  the  government  has  under- 
taken to  foster  and  develop  the  agricultural  and 
live-stock  industries.  The  leading  crops  are 
cacao,  sugar,  tobacco,  cofTee,  and  bananas.  The 
forests  contain  many  valuable  woods,  as  ma- 
hogany, lignum-vitie,  satinwood,  etc.,  and  these 
have  bad  considerable  exploitation.  There  are 
large  quantities  also  of  excellent  building 
woods,  and  it  in  estimated  that  there  are  he- 
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tween  1,000,000  and  1,600,000  aeree  of  ma- 
chantable  pine  in  the  country;  nevertheless,  a 
large  part  of  the  lumber  used  for  building  pur- 
poses M  imported.  The  miners  resonroes  in- 
clude gold,  inm  in  large  quantities,  copper,  coal 
(Including  anthracite),  petroleum,  nickd,  di- 
ver, mercury,  asbestos,  and  salt.  Salt  is  pro- 
ducied,  some  copper  is  mined,  and  the  ezpmta- 
tion  of  petroleum  has  been  begun;  otherwise 
the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  is  negltgiUe. 

OOMHIBCE,  nc.  Imports  and  exports  have 
been  valued  as  follows: 


190e  1M7  1908 

Imports   K281,SS7      (6.156,121  S5,1Z7.46S 

Exports   6,HS.87X        ^,tiSfi3t  9,48S,S44 

The  leading  imports  in  1906  were:  Cotton 
manufactures,  $1,186,651,  of  which  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  furnished  $604,646 
and  $466,031,  respectively;  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  $606,246  ($386,994  from  the 
United  States) ;  rice,  $360,728  -,  fiour  and  other 
foodstuffs.  The  chief  exports  in  1908  weres 
Cacao,  41,003.470  pounds,  valued  at  $4,269,047 
(about  two-thirds  to  Germany);  sugar,  60,703 
tons,  valued  at  $3,002,429;  tobacco.  18,665,604 
pounds,  $1,009,608;  coffee,  $326,163;  bananas, 
464,010  bunches,  $234,002.  Other  exporU, 
shipped  In  small  consignments,  were  dyes,  live- 
stock, hides  and  skins,  cocoanuts,  copra,  gums 
and  rMlm,  iKmey,  wax,  TMetable  fibrea,  and 
wooda  The  importi  to  and  the  CTports  from 
Santo  Domingo  hy  cmmtriea  were  as  folkm  in 

1908: 


Countries  Imports 

United  States   12,891,722 

Oermanjr    8U,2S0 

Oreat  Britain    T8S.621 

France    212.002 

Spain   m.l94 

Italy    116,428 

Other  CountriM    127,2S6 


BxpOTts 
|4.»S,44» 

"Viff'.sM 

13.268 
1S2,101 


In  1908  the  total  entries  of  vessels  in  the 
foreign  trade  numbered  752  (206  sailing),  of 
849,687  tons;  clearances,  712  (201  sailing),  of 
781,169  tons.  There  are  about  130  miles  of 
railway,  and  over  430  mile*  of  telegraph  line. 

FiiTAHCB.  Reronue  and  expenditwe  are  re- 
ported ae  followa,  for  flaeal  years: 


1906 

Revenue   $8,826,679 

Expenditure...  l,06T,n« 


1907  1908 
«S,964,ttl  94.176.0SS 
S,S6S,4I1   


The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs, 
which  amounted  in  1906  to  $3,082,074;  in  1907, 
$3,314,119;  in  1908,  $3,232,890.  An  American 
citizen  is  tonporarily  general  receiver  of  cus- 
toms under  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  virtue  of  whidi 
(since  April,  19(t6)  66  per  cent,  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue  (less  expenses  of  collection)  are 
deposited,  in  New  York,  in  trust  for  all  the 
national  creditors.  Pursuant  to  the  trea^  a 
loan  was  issued  amounting  to  $20,000,000, 
guaranteed  by  the  import  and  export  duties. 
In  1909  the  Snanceff  were  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, the  republic  earning  In  New  York  on 
January  1  a  credit  balanoe  of  $6,616,860  in 
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bondB  and  $947^3  in  eaali.    The  estimated  tive  members.  The  Lieutenant-Ctovemor  in  1909 

expenditnre  for  1908  wai  93.984^00;  for  1000  (from  September,  1906)  was  Amed6e  Emmanuel 

the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  l>alanced  Forget;  the  Premier,  Walter  Scott.    For  sta- 

at  $4,024,230.    On  May  28,  1909.  the  Congress  tistios  and  other  details,  see  Caitada. 

passed  a  law  prescribing  that  obligations  orig-  SATtrBN    See  AaraoMoMT 

inating  prior  to  July  1,  1904,  should  be  pre-  B*^*^-""-    ^  astbohomt. 

sented  to  the  Finance  Department  for  examma'  SAVINGS  BANX8.    According  to  the  re- 

tion  and  settlement  before  January  1,  1910,  port  of  the  Comptroller  of  tfae  Currency  the 

and  if  not  presented  before  that  time  would  number  of  savings  banks  in  the  United  States 

be  considered  lapsed.    The  standard  of  value  on  April  28,  1009,  was  1703,  as  oomMired  witii 

In  the  Dominican  Sepublie  is  the  United  States  1453  in  1008  snd  1002  in  1000.    There  were 

gold  dollar.  a  total  of  8,831,864  depositors,  or  about  one 

OovEBlTiiENT.  Under  the  present  Constitu-  in  ten  inhabitants,  a»  compared  with  6,107,083 
tion,  proclaimed  April  1,  1908,  the  executive  depositors  or  about  one  in  twelve  inhabitants 
authority  is  vested  in  the  President  assisted  in  1900.  The  aggregate  deposits  were  $3,713,' 
by  a  cabinet  of  seven  members.  The  President  406,709,  as  compared  with  $2,449,647,000  in 
is  elected  by  indirect  vote  for  a  term  of  six  1900.  The  average  amount  due  eacQ  depositor 
years.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  the  in  1909  was  $420.45;  and  the  average  deposit 
National  Congress  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  per  capita  total  population  was  $41.76,  as  com- 
(12  members)  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  pared  with  $31.78  in  1000.  Moreover,  the  1909 
(24  members).  The  President  in  1009  was  statistics  were  exclusive  of  339  State  banlcs 
BamAn  Cftceres,  who  was  installed  in  1900  to  and  trust  companies  in  Illinois  with  $204,908,- 
oomplete  his  predecessor'a  term  of  office,  and  605  savings  deposits  credited  to  641,634  de- 
was  inaugurated  for  s  full  term  on  July  1,  positors.  The  aggregate  resources  of  the  1703 
1908.  savings  banks  were  $4,072,710,000;  loans,  in- 
 -                     .u.. .L..      „  eluding  mortgages  owned,  amounted  to  $2,033.- 

SAO  THOKfi  AND  PBINCIFE.  Two  288.000,  and  bonds  to  $1,713,L71.000.  The  mag- 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  off  the  coast  of  French  nitude  of  these  ligures  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Congo,  oonstituting  a  Portuguese  dependency,  the  aggregate  resources  were  equal  to  over  40 
Total  area,  about  360  square  miles;  population  per  coat,  of  the  aggregate  resources  of  the  7000 
(census  of  November  12,  1900).  42,103  (37,776  national  banks  on  ^e  same  date;  the  loans 
in  Sao  Thome  and  4327  in  Princine).  Negroes  compare  equally  well,  while  the  bonds  held  by 
numbered  40,639.  The  principal  commercial  savings  banks  greatly  exceeded  the  bonds  and 
products  are  coffee,  rubber,  cinchona,  and  cacao,  other  securities  held  by  all  national  banks,  fn- 
of  the  last  named  the  islands  being  oiie  of  the  eluding  United  States  bonds  securing  circula- 
world's  important  sources.  The  exports  of  ca-  tion.  Savings  deposits  comprised  26.6  per  cent 
cao  to  Usbon  in  1807  amounted  to  402,221  of  all  individual  deposits  in  the  United  SUtea, 
bags  of  132  pounds  each;  in  1908.  477,176  bags,  and  equaled  74  per  cent  of  those  in  all  na- 
The   refixports   from  Lisbon   to   the  United  tional  nuiks. 

States  in  1908  were  01,869  ba^,  or  about  one-  Mutual  savings  banks  numbered  048,  all  in 

eighth  of  the  total  American  import.    In  1906  the  New  England  and  Eastern  States,  except 

the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  dependency  one  in  West  Virginia,  3  in  Ohio,  6  in  Indiana, 

were  valued  at  2,315,005  milreis  and  6,790,620  3  in  Wisconsin,   10  in  Minnesota,  and  1  In 

milreis,    respectively.      For    the    fiscal    year  California.     Their    aggregate    resources  com- 

1908-9,  the  estimated  revenue  and  exoenditure  prised  almost  86  per  cent,  of  the  resources  of 

were  721,210  milreis  and  618,588  milreis,  re-  all  savings  banks,  and  their  loans  80  per  cent, 

spectively.    See  Pobtuouesi:  AmcA.  their  bonds  and  other  securities,  94  per  cent, 

SAHAWAK.    A  British  protectorate  on  the  their  deposits  86  per  cent  of  those  of  all 

west   coast  of   Borneo.     AVea.   about   50,000  »''"8f             ^here  were  M35^56  depositors 

square    miles;    population,    600,000    (Malays,  "°                                  t  5S''*'^*iS^JJf 

Dyaks,  Kayans,  Senyahs.  Chinese,  etc.).    CaV  fjISfi^?*  i-i???^      SSS'  S^^ifS^wJ? 

itil,  Kuchiig.   Sago,  gutta-percha,  rubber,  bees-  oi  j'  i^o           ?^  *  Brooklyn. 

wu,  birdVMstTtoba^.  tfe,  ralttans.  il^pper.  "^iJ'^onS*"?  in  Boston, 

and  gambies  arTproduced.   Coal  in  gwat^w-  A*f^S'**^'^^^^,'  •^^iJS^^'?!^  i?  ■^"'"i^AS 

titiei^present.'^as  well  as  gold,  iiiver.^dia-  Philadelphia,  with  $134,403,118     During  1909 

monds,  antimony,  and  quicksilver.    Total  im-  "'"t^l                          P*!?  ^"^"''k*^ 

ports  Md  exports  (1908).  4,467,988  and  6,732,-  of  $1 14,889,660  on  deposits    The  aver- 

dollars  (Mexican),  respectively  {gold  ex-  agf  rate  of  interest  paid  by  all  such  banks  was 

port  1,130.760  dollars).   The  revenue  (derived  ""^Sf  H 

Chiefly  from  opium,  gambling,  arrack,  Malay  Virginia  to  3.32  per  cent  in  Penn^yl- 

exemption  tax,  etc.)  in  1908  was  1,259,482  dol-  ^■S!*',       •      1.    1        1.            ^         ^  a 

lars,  and  the  expenditures  amounted  to  1,243,-  ,  Stock  savings  Ws  making  reports^^^ 

643,  against  1.441.194  and  1.859.273  in  1907.  ]^^\  °^                 .^^1"'.}'''^%}^?  S'" 

The    fresent    Rajah,    Sir    Charles    Johnson  »>«1  J^l  "  the  Southern  States.  Thev 

Brooke  was  bom  June  8.  1820,  and  succeeded  'i^^^'KWo^l^^  °*  $677,784,000.  inclurf- 

hU  unele,  Sir  James  Brooke,  in  1868.  loans,  $442,998,000.  and  '>fc»"ti^-  'llj.- 

  738.000.     Deposits  amounted   to  $568,820,000, 

SASKATCHEWAN.    A  province  of  Canada,  of  which  $250,600,000  were  in  the  California 

Area,  260,650  square  miles.  Population  (1906),  banks.    The  average  interest  paid  by  stock  sav- 

267.763.   The  Mipital  is  Regina,  with  6169  in-  ings  banks  was  3.6  per  cent 

habitants  in  1906.    The  executive  power  is  ex-  The  table  on  page  640  from  the  report  of  the 

ercised  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  appointed  by  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shows  the  condi- 

the   Governor-General   ol   Canada   and  acting  tion  of  all  savings  banks  by  States  in  1909. 

through  a  responsible  Executive  Council.  There  In    Massachusetts    only    two    bfinks  have 

!•  a  unicameral  Lq^slative  AssemUy  of  41  elec-  adopted  the  plan  for  industrial  insurance  de- 
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flAVnraS  BASZB 


Kum- 

BtatM,  ate.  berttf 

banks 

Halne   BS 

New  Hampehlra   K 

Vermont    21 

U&BBBchusetU   189 

Rhode  Island    18 

Cocneetlcut   SS 

New  Sosland  8tatei  

K«ir  Tofk  117 

K«w  Jener    28 

Penn^vanla    11 

I>elaware    2 

MBTTland   48 

District  ot  Columbia,    U 

Bastern  State*  238 

Vlrvlnfa    28 

Weit  Virslnia    II 

North  Carolina    24 

South  CaroUoa    28 

Georgia.   4 

Florida    4 

Alabama  ,   10 

MtBBlMippi   12 

Louisiana   9 

Arkansas    6 

Kentuekr    11 

Tennessee    IT 

Southern  States   182 

Ohio    44 

Indiana   8 

Iflchlsan    U 

Wisconsin   1 

Itlnnesota    11 

Xom  m 

lUddle  Western  States   "wo 

North  Dakota   

South  Dakota    18 

Nebraska    11 

Kansas    14 

Montana   8 

Wyojninr    1 

Colorado   10 

New  Mexico    4 

Western  States   

Washlnffton    11 

Oregon    e 

California  181 

Idaho   4 

Utah    8 

Paelflo  States  ~1M 

Total  United  States  l,70t 


Nnntber 

of 

depositors 

228.881 
178.440 
104,620 
2,002.010 
180.281 
844,864 

8,188.828 

2,780,842 

297.928 
462,487 

28,380 
M7.448 

84.088 

8,S$7,<fiO 

38.349 
42.189 
44.788 
20.478 
2fi.lS2 

6,29S 
18.820 

7,«40 
60.887 

S.218 
17,814 
48,002 

844,832 

221.809 
32.029 
7<.12t 
8.248 
•2.844 

878.908 

801,878 


7.78T 
18,848 
20.080 
4,087 
700 
17,804 
.  1.878 

<8,20f 

14.886 

8.339 
443.334 
t.217 
29.196 

"  491.770 

8.881,888 


1808  (1,702  banks) 
Amount 

of 
deposits 

$87,677,286.88 
79.69».24<.6« 
S8.442.734.86 

728.224.477.34 
«8.808.816.7E 

887.698.888.27 

1,281,949,227.88 

L4ffi.799,«87.8S 
H,S49,807.29 
166.096.886.22 
9,189,669.77 
88.961.898.88 
11,101.118.88 

1,780,646,935.08 


9.683 
8,196 
7,849 
9,660 
7,832, 
1.168. 
2.019 
2.047. 

16.429, 
1,167. 
1.996. 

14,039, 


967.91 
002.70 
828.24 
910.23 
232.40 
190.44 
718.74 
270. 6S 
181.63 
131.78 
664.88 
186.40 


81,869.104.78 

103.966.042.82 
10.917,991.10 
31,292,363.48 
1.146,807.18 
12,608.166.98 

188.988.098.18 

106,786,844.88 


1,760.644.38 
8,261.166.28 
8.662,706.43 
8.368.991.30 

282,113.00 
8,896,021.08 

409.612.64 

18,480,062.01 

4.607,943.87 
1,890.829.00 
160.916,786.66 
326,486.21 
8,644.649.26 

266,196.04742 

8,718,406,709.80 


Aver- 
see  to 

eadide- 
posltor 
8386.48 
446.08 
277.00 
263.74 
683.19 
473.13 

886.97 

109.28 
810.78 
867.07 
860.11 
863.68 
106.81 

468.99 

287.88 
194.24 
164.12 
8U.39 
222.74 
186.67 
161.62 
287.»< 
269.R3 
821.97 
115.31 
S92.46 


186.14 

822.07 
840.77 
411.04 
183.61 
S4S.18 
S88.28 

tS9.88 


226.26 
198.68 
176.93 
828.37 
817.30 
226.09 
260.00 

~140.M 

806.97 
868.10 
666.97 
178.48 
292.67 

681.88 

410.4C 


partments  provided  for  in  the  law  of  1907. 
These  are  at  Whitman  and  Brockton.  For  the 
year  ending  Oetobpr  31  these  two  banks  issued 
a  total  of  3009  policies,  of  which  2821,  involv- 
ing insurance  amounting  to  1092.761,  were  in 
force  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Only  one  death 
claim  was  paid;  but  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
usual  industrial  insurance  this  claim  for  $600 
was  paid  at  once  In  full,  although  the  policy 
was  in  force  less  than  six  ntonth«.  A  policy  of 
equal  cost  in  one  of  the  large  industrial  insur* 
anee  companies  would  have  netted  the  ben- 
eflciary  only  $192.  Most  of  the  business  has 
come  from  large  indiihtrial  concerns  that  have 
given  the  matter  personal  attention. 

School  SAviNua  Banks  on  January  1,  1009, 
were  found  in  114  cities  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  flouth  and  West  Australia.  There 
were  fI7(t5  banks  in  1103  schools,  with  aggregate 
deposits  of  $747,005.  The  average  deposit  waa 


$3.99.  The  aggregate  deposits  in  such  banks 
since  the  beginning  of  the  system  was  $4,009,431. 

From  compilations  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
the  table  on  savings  banks  throughout  the  world 
on  page  641  was  prepared.  It  includes  postal 
savingo  banks  (q.  v.)  as  well  as  private.  As 
compared  with  a  table  for  the  same  countries  at 
datM  two  years  earlin',  this  table  shorn  an  in- 
crease of  8,964,000  in  the  total  number  of  de- 
positors, and  of  $1,839,000,000  in  aggregate  sav 
ings  deposits.  In  this  time  Qermany  showed 
an  increase  of  1,304,000  in  the  number  of  de- 
positors and  of  $360,000,000  in  savings  deposits; 
Russia,  an  increase  of  1,028,000  depositors,  and 
of  $90,500,000  deposits;  and  the  United  King^ 
dom,  an  increase  of  1,112,000  depositors,  and 
$37,000,000  deposits.  The  following  countries 
have  the  greatest  numbers  of  saving  depositors 
per  1000  of  their  population:  Switxerland,  491: 
Denmark,  477j  New  Zealandt  400;  Nnway,  377; 
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Country 


^1 


Austria   IWft-T  6,SS«.091  |l,U4.BS8.aSl 

Belgium   1908  2.624.m  in.WM* 

Bulgarta   1907  201,966  MW.ftlS 

Chin   1908  198,419  22.S76.142 

Denmark   1907  1,240,759  lli2,274.R81 

E^pt   1908  86,728  l,9^<fi.755 

Prance   1907  12,847,699  9r>  1.356. 347 

Algeria    19.052  !J04,5K2 

Tunis    E,416  1.0SD,4]3 

Germany  1906  18,668.460  3,!:)1.ss2.0<io 

Luxemburg   1007  61,049  in.4')3,220 

Hungary    1.699,011  395.072,672 

Italy    6.963,078  667,646,797 

Japan   006-8  14,471,&60  99,2S9,016 

Formosa   1006-7  .  74,6SB  754.463 

In  China  and  Corea  1906-7  61,611  910,8S9 

Netherlands   1006-7  1,663,986  93,214,669 

Dutch  East  Indies   66,623  5,3!i<).446 

Curacao   1007  8,250  5l,.'!li) 

Dutch  Guiana    7,214  2so,iG2 

Norway   ■••  868,614  115.274, 

Rumania  1*07  191,070  11,336.516 

Russia  (Inoludlns  Asiatic  part)  1909  6,692,406  623.X20.633 

■  Finland  1907  313.524  3H.602.900 

Spain    438,112  40.237,022 

Sweden  1007  2,027.371  196,368,900 

Switzerland   v.*.*.-**  1,768,948  279.848,800 

United  Kingdom   IMS  12,806,284  1.0M.470,»6 

British  Ci^onlea: 

British  India   1908  1.161768  40,251,688 

Australian  CommonweBlth    1,888.909  SS4,B?S,781 

New  Zealand  1907  864,428  62,418,160 

Canada*   1909  190,986  68.488,666 

British  South  Africa    191.7H  11,168,610 

British  West  Indies   81.666  6.764,788 

British  Colonies  n.      s.   194.197  11,861,684 

Total  foreign  oountrlM  ,   '96,524,881  0,710,986,686 

United  States   1^  8,881.868  8,711,406,709 

Philippine  Islands   1W9  8,782  724.479 

Grand  total    104,86«,87<  18,416.06C81t 


1190.82 
66.16 
88^16 
116.29 
164.97 
22.91 
74.88 
47.48 
199.62 
171.07 
171.06 
122.68 
96.08 
6.86 
10.11 
14.71 
66.19 
80.66 
15.79 
88.84 
182.71 
69.18 
98.20 
123.18 
91.84 
94.17 
168.21 
80.70 

19.00 

168.U 
171.87 
806.88 

ii6.n 

60.74 
61.08 

lOLM 

480.46 


11.89 
41.87 


81.49 


*  Exclusive  of  data  for  qpeclal  private  savlnffa  banks,  which  on  June  SO.  1909.  held  deposits 
amounting  to  180,268,586.  .  Tnls  total  does  not  Inoiude  the  savlnss  deposits  In  chartered  banks 
("deposits  payable  after  notice  or  on  a  fixed  day"),  which  on  June  lO.  1909,  amounted  to 
i466,nM76. 


Sweden,  375;  Vmnee,  320;  Germany,  810;  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth,  330;  NetberUnds,  290; 
United  Kingdom,  284;  Austria,  217;  United 
Btates,  100. 

SCENIC  Ain>  HZSTOBIC  FBEBBBVA- 
TION  SOCIETY,  Ameucan.  A  society  Incor- 
porated in  1895  for  the  protection  of  the  beau- 
ties of  natural  landscapes  from  dlsflgurement; 
the  preBervation  of  geolt^eal  formation,  and  the 
saving  from  obliteration  of  all  names,  places  and 
objects  identified  with  national,  State  or  local 
history.  The  society  is  required  to  report  an- 
nually to  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  thus 
occupies  a  quaai-ofliicial  position.  It  has  the 
custody  of  five  State  properties,  Stony  Point 
battlefield,  Watkins  Glen,  Letchworth  Park, 
Fort  Brewerton  and  Philipse  Manor  Hall.  The 
most  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  the 
society  during  1909  were  connected  with  the 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  which  it  took  a 
leading  part.  An  exhibition,  entitled  Three  Cen- 
turies of  New  York,  was  held  at  the  National 
Arts  Club  under  the  general  auspices  of  the  so- 
ciety and  the  National  Arts  Club.  The  Ft. 
Tryon  monument  on  Ft.  Washington  Avenue 
was  dedicated  during  the  year,  as  was  a 
memorial  arch  on  the  Stony  Point  battlefield, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  society  and  the 
New  York  City  Society  of  the  Itanghters  of  the 
Bevolution.   The  society  had  in  IBOO,  800  mem- 


bers. The  Honorary  President  is  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan;  President,  George  F.  Knni,  and  Secre- 
tary, Eldward  Hagaman  Hall. 

SCHOOIA.  See  Educatiok  in  UmriD 
States. 

SCHOOLS,  Aqbicultubal.  See  Aobioul- 
TUBAL  Education. 

SCHOOLS,  FoBKST.  See  FonsTsr. 

SCHOOLS,    PBonuxoNAL.      See  Psoraa* 

8I0NAL  SCHOQUB. 

SCHOOL  SAVnrOS  banks.   See  Savhtob 

Banks. 

SCHULTZ,  Alwin.  A  German  art  critic  and 
historian,  died  March,  lOOfl.  He  was  bom  In 
1838,  and  studied  archeology  and  Germanic 
pbilology  at  Breslau,  where  he  established  him- 
self as  aocent  for  art  history  in  1860.  In  167S 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  art  history  in 
that  university,  «nd  in  1882  was  appointed  to  a 
similar  position  at  the  University  of  Prague. 
His  most  important  publications  include: 
Schlegictu  Kvntsleben  im  IS.  hia  18.  Jahrhun- 
dert  (1870-72);  Die  Legende  uom  Leben  der 
Jungfrau  Maria  und  ihrc  Darstellung  in  der 
bildendm  Kunat  dea  Mittelaltera  (1878);  Da* 
hdfiaehe  Ziehen  ttur  Zeit  der  Minneainger  (2d  ed. 
1880) ;  Kunat  und  Kunatgtackiekte  (2d  ed. 
1001) }  Deutaohea  Leben  im  I4.  und  16.  Jahr- 
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kundert  (1892) ;  and  AUgemeine  Qeteltiehte  der 
Mdenden  Kwute  (1894  et  aeq.). 

8GIBNCB8,  Nattohai.  Acadeht  or.  A  go- 
eietr  orguAtmA  tor  the  «z8inination  end  investi- 
gition  of  mny  rabjeet  of  Kience  or  art,  and  for 
making  rcportfl  at  the  call  of  the  United  Statei 
gOTemmmt,  the  actual  expenses  of  such  exam- 
ination end  report  to  be  paid  oat  of  the  appro- 
priation made  for  that  purpose.  It  was  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  Congiefls,  May  3,  1863.  The 
Aculemy  can,  under  no  circumstanceB,  receive 
oompraaation  frran  the  goremment  for  its  lerv- 
leei.  Annual  repOTts  are  made  each  year  at  the 
meetings  which  are  held  at  such  places  in  the 
United  States  as  may  be  specially  designated. 
The  antumn  meeting  of  1009  was  held  at  Prince' 
ton  University,  November  16-18.  The  Acaidemy 
is  composed  of  members,  honoraiy  members  an4 
foreign  associates.  The  foreign  associates  are 
limited  to  50.  The  offi^rs  are  elected  for  six 
years.  In  1909  they  were  as  follows;  PresI* 
dent,  Ira  Remsen;  Vice-President,  Charles  I>. 
Waleott;  Foreign  Secretary,  Alomnder  Agassiz; 
Home  Secretary,  Arnold  Hague;  Treamrer,  8.  F. 
Emnunu. 

SCOTUUn).   See  Obeat  BBiTAHt. 

SCOTT,  Out  Chables.  An  American  jurist, 
died  Hay  24,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  Henderson 
oonnfy,  111^  in  1868,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  Bchools  and  at  Knox  College.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  In  1886.  From  1805  to  1809 
and  from  1901  to  1003,  be  was  Mayor  of  Eledo, 
III.  He  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  In  190S,  and  in  1906-7  was 
Chief  Justice. 

SCULPTURE.  The  greatest  achievement  to 
the  credit  of  American  sculptors  in  1900  was 
the  completion  of  part  of  the  colossal  work 
for  the  decoration  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
e&oes.  The  plana  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Me- 
Kim,  Mead  and  White,  provided  a  number  of 
quadrants  to  be  adorned  on  the  outside  of  the 
building  with  statuary.  Professor  Franklin  W. 
Hooper,  in  consultation  with  Daniel  C.  French, 
decided  upon  eighty-six  statues,  all  monolithB. 
Thirty  of  the  s^tues  were  unveiled  during  the 
year,  and  the  whole  series  is  now  complete,  if 
not  yet  in  place. 

Mr.  French  undertook  the  general  supervision 
of  the  work  and  contributea  the  great  central 
figures  of  Scienoe,  represented  by  a  man,  and 
Art,  represented  by  a  woman.  From  his  studio 
also  came  subsidiary  figures  of  Sculpture. 
Painting  and  Architecture,  and  three  figures 
typifying  Greek  art.  Augustus  Lukeman  was 
responsible  for  four  Jewish  figures — Lawgiver, 
P&almiat,  Prophet  and  Apostle;  Karl  Bitter  did 
the  Chinese  Philosopher,  Religion,  Art  and 
l4kw;  and  Charles  Keck  and  Edward  C  Potter 
the  Indian  figures.  Miss  Janet  Scudder,  the 
only  woman  honored  with  a  commission,  made 
the  statue  symbolizing  Japanese  art.  Other  ar- 
tists represented  are  George  T.  Brewster  (Greek 
Drama);  Kenyon  Cox  (Greek  Science);  John 
Gelert  (Roman  subjects);  Charles  A.  Heber, 
Edmund  T.  Quinn  and  the  late  Attilio  Pie- 
cirilli. 

No  important  exhibition  of  sculpture  was 
held  in  New  York  C^ty  during  the  year  owing, 
partly,  to  the  lack  of  a  suitable  hall  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  spring  Academy  in  New  York 
Mr.  Augustus  Lukeman  showed  a  life-size 
**  Finding  of  Hoses,"  and  there  was  a  spirited 


gronp,  *  Colia  In  SBowstonn,"  hy  Uias  Anna 
V.  Hyatt 

Among  the  American  sculpture  of  siHDe  im- 
portance unveiled  and  exhibited  daring  the  year 
were  Melvin  E.  Cummings's  Robert  Bums,  in 
San  Francisco;  Karl  Bitter's  Senator  Quay,  at 
Harrisburg  (State-house) ;  Augustus  Luheman's 
Dr.  Henry,  at  Princeton  University;  A.  A.  Wein- 
mann's  Lincoln,  at  Hodgenvilk^  Ky.,  and 
Soldiers'  Monument,  at  Baltimore,  Md.;  H.  H. 
Kitson's  Stephen  D.  Lee,  at  Vickburg;  William 
Conper'a  Loiufenow,  at  Washington;  Fanl  Bart- 
lett^  Hichael  Angelo,  at  East  Aurora,  K.  T.; 
Lorado  Taft'a  Indian  Fountain,  at  Faducah, 
Ky.,  and  E.  V.  Valentine's  General  Lee,  at 
Washington;  and  Gutzon  Borglum's  remarkable 
bead  of  Lincoln. 

During  the  year  the  National  Sculpture  So- 
ciety organized  a  circulating  exhibition  of  200 
small  broDzefi^  which  were  shown  in  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburg,  and  will  be  sent  to  other  cities. 

In  France  Augusta  Rodin's  Victor  Hugo,  in 
the  oarden  vt  the  Paris  Palais  Royml,  was 
hailed  as  a  masterpiece.  A  colossal  work  by 
Paul  Horeau  Vantnier,  at  the  Salon  des  Ar- 
tistes Prancais,  typified  "the  horrors  of  the  Rev- 
olution. A  stone  wall,  forty  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  high,  was  covered  with  spectral  figures  in 
^ony,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  were  the 
dead  bodies  of  War's  victims.  At  the  other 
Paris  Salon  of  the-  year,  the  American  aero- 

{ilanista,  .the  Wrights,  were  glorified  1^  Carvin 
n  bus<^  and  alao  in  a  "Muse  of  ATiation." 
The  American  wulptors  represented  at  this 
Salon  were  Paul  Bartlett,  Andrew  O'Connor 
(statue  of  Lew  Wallace),  and  Richard  E 
Brooks,  who  showed  a  bust  of  Seward  for  Seat- 
tle and  one  of  Roger  Ludlow  for  the  Qipttol 

at  Hartford,  Conn.  

SCULPTtmE  SOCIETT,  Nationax.  A  so- 
ciety incorporated  in  1896  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  good  sculpture, 
fostering  the  taste  for  Ideal  sculpture  and  its 
production,  the  promotion  of  the  decoration  of 
public  and  other  buildings,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  sculptor's  art  as 
applied  to  the  industries.  The  Society  bad  in 
1009  about  250  members,  of  whom  about  100 
were  sculptor  members,  whose  work  had  to  pasi 
a  special  committee  before  they  could  be  recom- 
mended to  election.  During  1909  the  Socie^ 
inaugurated  a  plan  of  a  eirculaUng  ohibition 
of  small  bronzes  to  be  carried  on  during  1909 
and  1910.  These  exhibitions  are  to  be  held  in 
Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  The 
honoraiy  president  of  the  society  is  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward.  The  president  is  Herbert  Adams;  vice- 
presidents,  John  M.  Carrt^re  and  ludore  Konti; 
secretarv,  J.  Seott  Hartley. 
SEATTLE  CANAL.  See  Canai.b. 
SEBIiZT,  Habrt  Govier.  An  English  geol- 
ogist and  mineralt^st,  died  January  8, 1909.  St 
was  born  in  London  in  1839,  and  was  educated 
at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  Prom  I860 
to  1870  he  was  assistant  to  Professor  Adam 
Sedgwick;  in  1876  became  professor  of  geog- 
raphy in  King's  College;  1880-90,  University 
Extension  lecturer;  and  from  1885  to  his  death 
lecturer  for  the  Gilchrist  Educational  Trust 
He  was  also  dean  of  Queen's  College,  London, 
and  examiner  in  geology.  University  of  London. 
Dr.  Seetey  gave  instruction  also  in  nniversitics 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  He  made  many 
notable  fossil  discoveries  in  the  antipodes. 
Among  his  writings  arei    Indem  to  FoatU  JI^ 
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mains  of  Avea,  OmUhosauria,  Reptilia  (1869) ; 
Freah  Water  Fishes  of  Europe  (1886) ;  Faoiort 
in  Ufe  (1887);  Dragons  of  the  Air  (l&Ol). 
He  contributed  many  monof^ph*  and  artkiles 
to  the  TrantaetUmt  til  the  Boyal  Society  and 
other  teamed  liodies. 

SKDSKOLOOT.   Sea.  EAitHQtTAZES. 

SBLBT,  WnxiAU  Ooubt  Oullt,  Visootmr. 
A  Britiih  public  official,  died  November  6,  1609. 
He  waB  born  in  London  in  1836  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  Ck)llege.  Cambridge.  In  1860 
he  became  a  barriiter  and  in  1 877  was  ap- 

g)inted  Queen's  Counsel.  He  became  in  1879  a 
encher  of  the  Inner  Temple.  From  1886  to 
1896  he  was  Recorder  of  Wigan.  He  became  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  1880  and  from  1896 
to  1900  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. During  this  time  he  was  member '  of 
Parliament  from  Carlisle.  He  was  created  vis* 
count  in  190fi. 

«wTgnwT--nnrft  A-w,  GtrsMT  E.  O.  E.  ton. 
A  German  admiral,  died  November  23,  1009. 
He  was  bom  in  Lower  Silesia  in  1847  and  en- 
tered  the  German  navy  in  1862,  He  com- 
manded the  battleship  which  escorted  the 
Kaiser  on  his  northern  trip  in  1899  and  in  1892 
was  made  rear-admiral.  He  was  made  vioe- 
admiral  in  1899  and  admiral  in  1903.  He  was 
head  of  the  marine  cabinet  from  1809  to  1006. 
He  retired  from  aetiTe  senriee  In  1007. 

SBNBQAL.  A  French  colony,  the  oldest 
and  most  important  of  French  West  Africa 
(q.  T.).  Area,  73,973  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, 803.046.  Capital,  St  Louis  (popula- 
tion, 1004,  24(070).  Dakar,  the  seat  of  the 
Governor-General  of  French  West  Africa,  had 
18,447  inhabitants;  Rufiaque,  12,446;  Goree. 
1560.  The  natives  of  these  towns  are  French 
citizens,  entitled  to  vote.  The  natives  of  the 
territories  of  direct  administration  (in  which 
the  government  exercises  absolute  authority) 
are  not  French  eitisens  and  have  no  vote.  The 
former  protectorate,  now  restored  to  the  col- 
ony, retains  its  separate  budget.  There  were  in 
1006  84  official  schools,  with  3431  pupils,  and 
5  private  Roman  Catholic  schools,  with  161 
pupils.  There  is  a  technical  school  at  Dakar, 
and  at  St.  Xx>uis  a  commercial  school  and  a 
normal  school.  The  natives  cultivate  ground- 
nuts, milled  com  and  rice;  castor-beans,  cocoa- 
nuts,  sum  and  rubber  are  also  produced.  The 
ground-nut  crop  was  reported  unosually  abun- 
dant in  1900.  Weaving  and  pottery  and  brick- 
making  are  the  principal  native  industries. 
The  imports  and  exports,  including  those  of 
Upper-Sen^fal-Niger,  which  pass  through  the 
ports  of  ^negal,  amounted  in  1907  to  54,- 
698,406  (France,  30,895,000)  francs  and 
43,858,860  (France,  32,681,000)  francs,  respec- 
tively. The  trade  in  1908  was  reported  as 
showing  a  steady  development,  largely  due  to 
railway  extension.  Cotton  textiles  (1908)  were 
reported  as  amounting  to  36  per  cent,  of  the 
imports.  A  railway  has  been  constructed  from 
Dakar  to  Rufisque,  and  thence  northwest  to  St. 
Louis  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  River  (166 
miles),  and  from  Kayes  on  the  same  river  a 
narrow-gauge  line  (347  miles)  runs  to  Konli- 
koro,  on  the  Niger.  There  are  1743  miles  of 
telegraph  and  287  miles  of  telephone  lines. 
Direct  cables  connect  Dakar  with  Brest  and 
Teneriffe.  There  were  (1907)  48  post-offices. 
There  is  river  service  during  the  rainy  season 
from  St.  Louis  to  Kayes.   Works  are  In  prog- 


ress for  harbor  improvement  at  Dakar,  the 
principal  port.  In  1900,  646  vessels  of  706,600 
tons  entered,  and  669,  of  790,816  cleared,  at  the 
ports.  The  Bank  of  Senegal  at  St  Lonis  has 
been  fused  with  the  Bank  of  French  West 
Africa.  The  Lieutenant-Ctovemor  of  Senegal  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Governor-General  of 
French  West  Africa.  The  coloi^  sends  one 
deputy  to  the  French  Chamber. 

SEPP,  Johannes  Nepoudk.  A  German 
Catholic  historian,  died  in  June,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  T6\z,  Bavaria,  in  1816.  After  several 
years  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
in  travel  in  the  East,  he  became  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Munich.  He  ms 
deposed  in  1847,  was  reinstated  in  1860,  and 
retired  in  1867.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the 
Frankfort  parliament,  and  in  1868  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Customs  parliament.  He 
was  a  member,  also,  of  the  Bavarian  Chamber 
in  1849  and  1869.  Dr.  Sepp  was  a  historian  of 
great  attainments,  but  he  was  more  widely 
known  through  his  opposition  to  the  influence 
of  the  notorious  Lola  Montez  in  the  Bavarian 
University  in  the  time  of  Lndwig  I.  of  Bavaria. 
Among  his  writings  are:  Das  Leben  Jesu 
Ohristi  (2d.  ed.  1863-62) ;  Thaten  und  Lehren 
Jeau  in  ihrer  useltgeaohiehtUohen  Begtauhigung 
(1864);  ;^enwafem  «md  daa  EeiHge  Land  (2d 
ed.  1876). 

SEBOIEV,  Ivan  Ilttch,  better  known  as 
John  of  Kronstadt  A  Russian  priest,  died 
January  2,  1909.  "  Father  John,"  aa  he  was 
familiarly  called,  was,  for  over  forty  years,  one 
of  the  most  notable  figures  in  the  religious  his- 
toiy  of  Russia.  He  came  of  the  peasant  class 
and  was  born  in  Archangel.  Even  before  he 
took  his  dqpree  in  divinity  at  St  Petersburg  In 
1866  he  had  become  known  aa  a  profound 
scholar  and  a  brilliant  theologian.  His  elo- 
quence and  zeal  as  a  preacher  soon  won  for  him 
an  immense  following  throughout  the  country. 
His  fame  as  a  "  healer  "  was  even  greater  than 
his  renown  as  a  preacher.  He  ia  said  to  have 
performed  marvellous  cures  for  mental  and 
physical  ailments.  People  of  all  classes  came 
to  him  for  help,  and  with  the  money  that  came 
in  abundance  ne  founded  numerous  charitable 
institutions  and  distributed  relief  on  &  large 
scale.  Hie  Emperor  Alexander  III.  summoned 
Father  John  to  his  death  bed,  and  Nicholas  II. 
bef/towed  many  honors  and  decorations  upon 
him.  His  last  years  were  clouded  by  the  sacri- 
legioiis  performances  of  spurious  sects  called 
after  him  "  Johannites,"  and  by  unwise  ex- 
cursions into  the  field  of  politics.  His  hold  on 
the  common  people,  however,  remained  un- 
broken, and  at  hia  funeral  20,000  mourners  fol- 
lowed his  body  to  the  grave  in  St  Petersburg. 

8J5UUH  THEBAFT.  The  value  of  serum 
treatment  in  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis 
was  confirmed  in  1900.  The  Flexner  anti- 
meningococcic eerum  prepared  at  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  in  New  York  was  used  in  the 
epidemic  which  raged  in  Paris  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year.  In  this  epidemic  Netter  treated 
69  cases  with  tlie  aenim  with  a  mortality  of 
only  20  per  cent.  The  injection  was  made  into 
the  spinal  canal,  or  in  some  cases  where  this 
was  impossible,  into  the  lateral  ventricles  of 
the  bram.  Repeated  injection  was  necessaiy. 
It  ta  stated  tiiat  not  only  is  the  mortality 
greatly  reduced,  but  the  succeeding  complica- 
tions which  characterize  tiiis  disease  were  ren* 
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dered  very  Infrequent.  Flexner  collected  712 
waet  In  which  bacteriologic  diagnosii  was  flr«t 
made,  and  the  serum  treatment  employed. 
The  arerage  mortality  in  this  series  was  31.4, 
whereas  iSte  average  death  rate  under  other 
DKtbods  of  treatment  ranges  from  60  to  90  per 
cent  An  analysis  of  these  cases  shows  con- 
elualTely  that  the  serum  is  more  efficacious  in 
early  life,  and  that  its  curative  value  is  in 
proportion  to  the  promptness  with  which  it  is 
given  after  the  onset  of  the  attaok.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  serum  ie  efficacious  only  in 
meningitis  due  to  the  Diplooorcus  intraeellu- 
laris;  while  streptococcus,  pneumococcus,  and 
tubercular  infections  of  the  meninges  are  unin* 
fluenced.  Tetanus  antitoxin,  according  to  the 
best  available  evidence,  proved  to  be  of  great 
Talue  as  a  prophylatic,  but  very  uncertain  as  a 
curative  agent.  When  injected  in  cases  in- 
fected with  the  tetanus  bacillus,  before  the  dis- 
ease actually  developed,  the  serum  is  as  eertiUn 
a  preventive  as  any  speciflo  can  be.  Veteri- 
narians have  found  that  by  its  routine  use  In 
•tables  in  which  tetanus  was  always  present 
and  sometimes  epidemic  horbes  could  b«  -kept 
free  from  the  disease.  One  stable  where  tet- 
anus antitoxin  was  injected  prophylaetically  in 
all  horses  injured  about  the  feet*  had  no  case 
of  tetanus  in  6  years. 

SfiBVIA.  A  constitutional  monarchy  lying 
south  of  Hungary,  between  Bosnia  and  Bul- 
garia.   Capital,  Belgrade. 

AXEA,  PopuLATioir,  Kto,  Area,  16,M9  square 
miles.  Population  (1900),  2,403,882  (agricul- 
tural population,  2,003,947 ) ;  estimated  Decern- 
ber  31,  1908,  2.824,844.  There  were  (1008) 
SS300  marriages,  103,903  births.  66,924  deaths. 
Population  (lOOS)  of  Belgrade,  77.816;  Kisch, 
21,946;  Kraguzevatz,  15,596.  Primary  educa- 
tion is  free,  state-aided,  and  nominally  com- 
pulsory; but  attendance  does  not  exceed  25  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  Elementary  schools 
(1906).  1243,  with  2330  teachers  and  129,860 
pupils.  BeodidaTyt  20  with  347  teachers  and 
0061  pupils;  normal  4,  with  26  teachers  and 
391  students.  Special  schools  are  few;  Bel- 
grade University  had  (1906)  780  students.  The 
Greek-Orthodox  is  the  state  religion. 

AoaicuLTUBB,  ETC.  Servia  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  country.  Of  tlie  total  area  (1904) 
1366,392  hectares  were  under  cultivation  and 
1,546,000  under  wood  and  forest.  The  area  un- 
der the  principal  crops  in  1907,  and  the  yield 
in  1906  and  1907  are  given  below: 


Hectares  Quintals  Quintals 

Crop                        1907           1M6  1907 

Com  {49,728  7,0S?,»09  4,499,747 

Wheat  S67,603  S,595,433  3,279,169 

Barley   101.268  1,056,469  683,002 

Oats  B6.124         67S,74S  433,128 

Hemp                        13,809  •  82,391  •62,018 

Flax                             2,497         •  7.000  •  7,264 

Meadow  A  grasses, S18.1fiS  B,84B,8E4  S.S94,9B> 

Plums   18S,SM  t,*a,Va  i,88l,7fi0 


•Plbre. 

In  1006,  34,804  hectares  were  under  vines, 
and  2041  under  tobacco;  10.gKS  persons  were 
engaged  in  silk  culture.  Tliere  were  (Decem- 
ber 31,  1005)  069,95.3  cattle,  3,160,166  sheep, 
174,363  bofBCs,  908,108  swine,  and  510,063 
goats.  The  forests,  improperly  managed,  yield 
a  proflt  small  in  proportion  to  tlieir  value. 

Coal  and  lignite  are  worked  by  the  govem- 
mentj  and  by  private   companies  (some  Bel* 


gian).  Total  ontpat  In  1900.  2^6,067  metrie 
tons.  Gold,  copper,  sine,  lead,  antimcmy,  nl- 
Ter,  iron,  quickulver,  asbestos,  arsraie,  etc, 
occur.  The  development  of  the  mines  is  his* 
dered  by  bad  roads  and  poor  railway  facilities. 
Flour-milling,  brewing,  distilling,  sugar-milling, 
weaving,  tanniiw,  pottery-makiiig  and  iron 
working  arc  t&e  chief  manunctoriiig  in- 
dustries. 

CouftfKBC&  The  commerce,  ensluslve  of  trsa- 
sit,  for  three  years  is  given  below,  in  dinars-. 


1906  1907  1908 

Imports   44,328,642      70.S83,327  7B.635.00II 

Exports   71.604,098      81,491.263  77,149,000 


The  chief  imports  for  home  consumption 
were:  Baw  materials  and  textiles.  23,962,000 
dinars ;  metals,  13,01 6,000 ;  food-stuffs  and 
liquors,  13,294,000;  machinery  and  implements, 
0,161,000;  paper,  2,100,000,  Exports  of  do- 
mestic produce:  Agricultural,  animal,  and  for- 
est products,  70.S09.000  dinars ;  metals,  3,- 
049.000;  textiles  and  raw  materials,  1,873,000; 
minerals,  1.347,000;  drugs,  chanleals,  and 
colors,  273.000.  There  is  a  large  export  «rf 
plums  and  plum  products.  The  trade  by  coun- 
tries for  two  years  ie  given  bdow  in  dinars) 


Imports  Kxports 

Austrla-Hunsary   25.599,946  I2.0S2.389 

Germaiv   20,320.891  S2,926.«S1 

Great  Britain   10,220,270  t.337,4SS 

Turkejr    3.326.512  4.379.3X1 

Italy   3,299,498  4.898,867 

Belslum    766,696  13,010.8(3 

FnuKW   3,4a8,<0S  2,704,416 

1908 

importa  Bliports 

Austrta-Hnngarr  82,162.000  31.601,000 

Germany  31,361,000  14.019.000 

Great  Attain    8,803,000  499.000 

Turkey    S,U7,ooo  10,968.000 

Ita^    3,272,000  S,4M.00t 

BelBlua    1,603.000  16.134,006 

PVance    1,663,000  1,043.000 


CoHMViTiCATiOffS.  The  one  railway  line, 
with  its  branches,  has  a  length  of  390  miles. 
There  are  3406  miles  of  highway.  In  a  bad 
state  of  repair;  2140  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
S042  of  Win;  17S  state  telegraph  c^Hcesj  1000 
miles  of  telephone  line  and  55,030  of  wire;  la 
1008.  1493  post-ofBces. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  Is  the  dinar, 
worth  19.3  cents.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  four  years  (1007,  1006  and  1800  budget) 
are  as  folunrat 


1906 

1907 

90.463.763 

90,S87.2r 

1908 

1909 

103,644.104 

....  96,091.261 

IM.823.643 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  In  1009  were 
estimated  aa  follows:  Direct  taxes.  29,117,350 
dinars;  monopolies,  28,045,726;  customs,  11,- 
343,900;  state  railways,  10,700,000;  domains, 
0,372,645;  excise,  6,000,000.  Principal  items  of 
expenditure:  War,  27,044,0.10;  service  of  the 
debt,    26^84^13;    pubUo   works,  11,012,520; 
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finance.  10^04.276;  pensions  and  grants,  4,- 
746,355.  The  debt  atood,  January  I,  1000,  as 
641,376,000  dinars.  The  National  Bank  of  8er- 
via  has  a  nominal  capital  of  20,000,000  dinars 
(paid-up,  66,500,000);  note  circulation  (De* 
oember  31.  1907),  37,362,027;  cash  on  hand, 
14,105,842  gold,  7,434,067  silver. 

Abmt.  The  Servian  army  is  organized  in 
three  lines  with  compulsory  service.  The  first 
line  consists  of  the  regular  army  and  its  re- 
serve numbering  3200  officers  and  120,000  men. 
though  ordinarily  maintained  at  a  skeleton 
strength  of  about  24,000  with  an  increase  of 
10,000  in  the  summer  for  manaeuvres.  It  com- 
prises 5  divisions  of  infantry,  1  division  of 
cavaliT,  2  battalions  of  fortifleatlon  artillery, 
1  regiment  of  pioneera,  60  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, 20  squadrons  (not  including  10  divi- 
sion squadrons),  60  field  batteries  (42 
mounted,  2  horse,  6  mountain),  6  batteries 
(sliell)  and  1  mortar  battery.  The  second  line 
estimated  at  2000  officers  and  76,000  men, 
comprises  6  divisions  of  the  reserve  or  60 
liattalion^,  10  division  squadrons,  and  20  bat- 
teries. The  third  line,  estimated  at  1000  ofB- 
cers  and  56,000  men,  includes  46  battalions  of 
infantry,  6  squadrons,  and  5  companies  of  ar- 
tilleiy.  In  addition  there  is  a  gendarmerie  of 
38  detachments  (frontier  forces).  During  1009 
75  nun.  (3-ineh)  field  guns  with  which  the  ar- 
tillery was  being  armed  were  being  issued. 

QovBBNUEKT.  The  executive  is  the  King, 
who  is  assisted  hy  a  council  of  eight  respon- 
sible ministers.  The  legislative  power  resides 
in  the  unicameral  Kational  Assembly  (Na- 
rodna-Skunsditina)  of  160  deputies  popularly 
elected.  The  present  King,  Peter  I.  (Kara- 
georgevich).  born  1844.  was  elected  to  the 
throne  June  16,  1903.  Heir-apparent,  Prince 
Alexander,  born  1888.  The  Ck>uncil  of  Minis- 
ters as  composed  October  11  (24),  1900,  is  as 
follows;  President  of  the  Council,  N.  P.  Pas- 
ich;  Interior,  Lubomir  Yovanovich;  Public 
Instruction,  Yovan  Zorezovich ;  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Milovan  Milanovich;  Finance,  S.  M. 
Protitch;  War,  Col.  M.  Marinovich;  Com- 
merce, etc*  Yasfaa  Prodanovich  *,  Public  Works, 
V.  Youlovich;  Justice,  K.  Timotievich. 

HiBTOBT.  The  outstanding  event  of  the 
year  was  Servia's  quarrel  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary, which  at  one  time  threatened  war  (see 
Balkan  Question).  A  report  of  a  speech  by 
the  Premier,  Milanovich,  on  January  3,  intensi- 
fied the  ill-feeling  between  the  two  countries. 
He  was  said  to  have  declared  that  the  Balkans 
were  for  the  Balkan  peoples  and  that  Austria- 
Hungary  alone  menaiced  this  principle.  The 
Austrian  government  demanded  an  explanation 
and  threatened  the  recall  of  its  Minister. 
Premier  Milanovich  declared  that  he  had  been 
misreported.  He  twice  resigned  and  his  resig- 
nation was  refused,  but  finally,  on  January  17, 
was  accepted.  A  coalition  Ministry  was 
formed  under  M.  Novakovich,  the  leader  of  the 
Progressives,  as  Premier,  with  M.  Milanovich 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  King  Peter 
had  acted  promptly  in  the  matter,  demanding 
such  a  patriotic  coalition  which  should  serve 
until  the  crisis  with  Austria- Hungary  was  over. 
This  crisis  was  made  the  occasion  in  intornat 
politics  for  violent  attacks  on  the  dynasty  on 
the  charge  of  being  indifferent  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  nation  and  of  having  failed  in  its 
duties.  On  March  27  the  renunciation  of  the 
throne  by  the  Crown  Prince  was  received  in 


the  Servian  Cabinet  and  on  the  following  day 
in  the  Skupschtina,  together  with  a  letter  from 
Kin^  Peter  accepting  the  renunciation  and 
naming  as  his  heir  his  second  son,  Alexander. 
The  Crown  Prince's  course  was  due  to  the 
popular  rumor  that  he  had  caused  the  death 
of  his  valet.  The  valet's  deposition,  however, 
was  reported  to  have  declared  that  the  injury 
resulted  from  falling  down  the  palace  stairs, 
which  were  not  lighted.  The  trial  of  prisotfera 
charged  with  being  spies  in  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  service  rebuTtea  on  June  23  in  the  sen- 
tence of  two  of  tliem  to  five  months'  imprison* 
ment  and  in  the  acquittal  of  five.  The  visit  of 
King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  (q.  v.)  to  Servia 
in  October  was  hailed  as  a  step  toward  the  re»- 
toration  of  the  friendly  relations  which  had 
been  impaired  by  the  violation  of  the  customs 
convention  between  the  two  countries.  Before 
his  arrival  the  Novakovich  Cabinet  resigned, 
and  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  new  Minis- 
try under  M.  Pasich,  M.  Milanovich  retaining 
his  portfolio  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

SEWAGE  FUBIXTCATION.  There  waa 
comparatively  little  change  in  sewage  puriflca- 
tion  theory  and  practice  of  1909.  New  works 
for  treating  sewage'  were  undertaken  or  pro- 
jected at  many  places  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
in  general  these  followed  well-known  lines. 
The  disinfection  of  partly  clarified  sewage 
by  bleaching  powder,  seemed  to  increase  in 
favor  during  1009,  but  only  small  installai- 
tions  for  this  purpose  have  yet  been 
made.  The  action  sought  is  germicidal  For 
the  present,  at  least,  disinfection  is  more 
suitable  for  water  treatment  than  sewage 
treatment.  ( See  Watee  Pobification.  )  Un- 
der the  vigorous  promptings  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Department  of  Health  many  of  tne 
cities  of  that  State  are  investigating  sewage 
disposal.  Philadelphia  has  established  a  sew- 
age experiment  station  to  study  the  applioa- 
billty  of  various  methods  to  local  conditions. 
The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health,  like 
the  Pennsylvania  department  just  named,  has 
warned  many  communities  that  they  mubt  stop 
polluting  streams  or  the  ocean  within  specified 
periods,  and  as  a  result  many  small  plants  have 
been  built  in  the  State.  In  Canada,  Toronto 
has  begun  work  on  septic  tanks  for  the  partial 
purification  of  the  sewage  before  it  im  dis- 
charged into  I^e  Ontario.  See  also  Sewebaoi, 
particularly  for  German  and  French  statistics. 

SEWEBAQE.  With  relatively  few  excep- 
tions all  but  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States  and  other  progressive  countries 
have  provided  themselves  with  more  or  less  fex- 
tensive  and  adequate  sewerage  systems.  Tha 
most  notable  exception  is  Baltimore,  but  that 
city  is  now  building  an  extensive  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal  system  at  a  cost  of  many  mil* 
lion  dollars.  Osncrete  and  reinforced  concrete 
are  growing  in  favor  as  materials  for  the  larger 
sizes  of  sewers.  Figures  showing  the  extent  of 
sewerage  systems  in  the  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States  in  1007  were  includ&d  in  a  U.  S. 
census  bulletin  oa  BtatistioB  of  CiHea,  compiled 
in  1009. 

France  and  Oebhaitt.  Comparative  statis- 
tics of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  in  France 
and  Germany  were  published  in  Revue  d'Hy- 
gif^ne  et  de  Police  Sanitaire  (Paris)  for  Octo- 
ber, 1900.  The  figures  were  compiled  by  Dr. 
Ed.  Imbeaux,  Director  of  Municipal  Service, 
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Nancy,  France,  and  were  based  on  tlie  Ger- 
man and  French  water-works  manuals,  Die 
BtUdtiecke  Obwuaereaeitigung  in  Deutack- 
land  and  Annuaira  da»  DittrOmtiata  ^£a«, 
Tha  French  figures  were  for  January  1,  1909, 
but  the  Oerman  ones  were  at  least  two  yeari 
older,  whieh  emphasizes  the  comparative  back- 
wardness of  France.  For  both  countries  only 
cities  of  6000  inhabitants  or  over  were  con- 
sidered. In  Germany,  of  719  cities,  103  had 
good  sewerage  systems,  63  had  partial  systems, 
and  161  had  storm  water  sewers  only.  Of  the 
312  cities  without  sewers  174  had  projects  for 
sewers  under  way.  Of  the  256  good  and  partial 
sewerage  systems  in  Germany  116  have  been 
built  since  1900.  In  France,  of  643  cities  66 
cities  had  storm  water  and  house  sewers,  257 
had  storm  sewers,  only  (mostly  old  and  ineffi- 
cient), and  320  cities,  or  60  per  cent.,  had  no 
sewers  whatever. 

Of  the  266  German  cities  with  complete  or 
partial  sewerage  systems  all  but  62  reported 
some  measure  of  sewage  purification,  but  ap- 
parently only  a  portion  of  the  sewage  b  treated. 
In  some  cases  the  disree  of  purification  at- 
tempted is  widely  varuble,  for  90  report  me- 
chanical separation,  which  in  11  coses  means 
screening  only;  47  report  broad  irrigation;  38 
report  biological  purification;  8  a  combination 
of  mechanical  separation  and  chemical  precipi- 
tation; 7  house  purification  faystems,  and  4  in- 
termittent filtration.  In  France,  Paris  and 
Rheims  employ  broad  irrigation  or  sewage  farm- 
ing on  a  large  scale  and  27  other  cities  use 
the  same  method  in  varying  oztent;  6  cities 
employ  bidogical  processes;  4  disehai^  sewage 
into  the  city  ana  the  38  remaining  cities,  of 
the  66  with  complete  sewerage  systems,  dis- 
charge into  near-l^  streams.  See  also  Skwaob 
PuBinoATioir. 

SKACXLSTOn',  Ebnut  E^nit.  Ad  Ant- 
arctic explorer,  who,  on  January  0,  1900,  ap- 
proached within  111  statute  miles  of  the  South 
Pole.  (See  Polab  Resea^bch.)  He  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1860.  He  attended  Dulwich  Coll^ 
in  1886,  but  left  in  I860  before  completing 


the  ^course.  Following  his  natural  bent  he 
went'  to  sea,  and  circumnavigated  the  world 
four  times.  During  the  South  African  war  he 
took  part  in  tlie  transport  of  toK^  In  1901 
he  was  chosen  as  third  lieutenant  in  tiie  Ant- 
arctic expeditions  of  that  year,  under  Captain 
A.  A.  Scott,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  party 
which  approached  nearest  the  Pole.  On  his 
return  home,  1004,  Lieutenant  Shackleton  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Scottish  Geographi- 
cal Society-  In  1906  he  resigned,  to  contest 
a  parliamentary  seat  for  Dundee,  but  was  de- 
feated. He  organized,  in  1907,  an  Antarctic 
expedition,  with  the  steamer  Vimrod  as  tranv- 
port.  ExptoratioBB  were  earried  on  during 
1908,  and  on  October  29  of  tliat  year  prepara- 
tions were  completed  for  the  rush  to  Uie  Pole. 
A  fierce  blizzard  prevented  final  success,  and 
the  party  was  obliged  to  turn  back.  For  an 
account  of  the  results  of  the  expedition,  see 
the  article  Polas  Rbseaboh.  He  was  made  C. 
V.  O.  in  190d. 

SHANLET,  John.  An  American  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  Bishop  of  Fargo,  S.  D.,  died 
July  16,  1909.  He  was  bom  at  Albion,  N.  Y., 
in  1862.  His  family  removed  to  St  Paul, 
Minn,,  in  1867.  After  a  course  of  study  in 
the  CoU^  of  Propaganda,  Rome,  he  took  bis 
ordination  tows  in  1874.  He  was  for  a  year 
assistant  pastor  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
and  in  1876  became  pastor.  He  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Fargo  on  December  27,  1889. 

SHXEP.   See  Stock  Raishtq. 

SHXPSmLDIKCI.  Lloyd's  returns  of  ship- 
ping launched  in  1009  as  abstracted  in  £«• 
gineering  (London),  showed  that  in  the  twelve 
months  there  were  launched  for  the  respective 
navies  throu^out  the  world  161  fighting  ships 
of  various  types,  each  exceeding  100  tons,  with 
a  collective  displacement  of  404,476  tons.  This 
total  was  nearly  100^000  ton*  more  than  in 
1908,  and  60,000  tons  more  than  the  average 
of  the  four  preceding  years.  In  1901,  however, 
123  vessels,  of  467,547  tons,  were  put  into  tlie 
water,  and  in  1904,  436,006  tons  was  the  com- 
plete displacement  of  the  102  vesseb  of  tliat 


Tabu  Sbowimo  thk  Tonwaqi  of  Vesseu  or  100  Tons  Gaoss  ahd  Upwabob  (BXCLVDDro 
Launched  ih  thb  Uhitbd  Kimodox  and  Abboad  dubhto  tbb  Ykabs  1906-1909. 
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jeax.  The  figures  in  the  accompaDTing  tables 
show  tliat  the  additions  to  the  British  fleet 
in  1009  constituted  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  for  the  world.  Moreover,  a  greater  ton- 
nage woB  added  to  the  German  fleet,  while  the 
tonnage  of  the  new  French  ships  launched  came 
within  3000  tons  of  the  British  output,  the 
figures  being :  For  Germany,  27  vessels,  of 
99,116  toQs;  for  Britain,  36  vessela,  of  98,790 
tons;  for  France,  19  vessels,  of  95,740  tone; 
and  for  the  United  States,  which  comes  next^ 
16  Teasels,  of  48,639  tons. 

Aqgbbqatx  or  PBonuorroif  in  tbk  Uhxted 

KlNODOU 

From  Engineering  (London) 

1909  1908  1907 

tons  tons  tons 

Steamers*   1,131,549  980,600  1,739,200 

Salllns  ships                  26.627  54,200  56,200 

Totals   1,157.178    1,034.800  1.796.400 

Hia  HaJestjr'B  dock- 

yards    46.S20       42,42«  51,800 

Grand  totals  . . .  'l,20S.4ge   1,077,226  1.847,200 

^orelsn-owned  ton- 

nase    »7,000      278,800  847,000 

I>ear  cent  of  total...    26.8         SB  80.4 

Total  merchant  ton- 

nagel   1,078,488      992.250  1,714,600 

Z>er  cent,  of  steam 
merchant  tonnaffe 
to  total  merchant 

tonnase    98  96       .  96.7 

Indicated    h.-p.  ot 

engines  1,484,810  •  1,187,140  1,712.180 

per  cent,  of  all  naval 
tonnage  to  mer- 
chant tonnage   11.6         7.6  7.76 

•  Includes  warships  bnllt  in  private  yards, 
t  Excludes  British  and  foreign  warships. 

EHx  large  merchant  crteamers  over  10,000  toni 
were  constructed  during  the  year  in  British 
yards.  The  largest  of  these  waa  the  Union- 
Caatle  liner  Balmoral  Castle  of  13,000  tons, 
built  by  the  Fairfleld  Company,  and  then  came 
the  Orvieto  and  Otranto,  by  Workman  Clark 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Belfast,  and  the  Oaterley  by 
the  London  &  Glai^gow  Engineering  and  Iron- 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Glasgow,  each  of  12,- 
130  tons  for  the  Orient  Line,  the  three  ves- 
sels being  sister  ships  of  the  Oraova  and  Otioag 
completed  in  1908.  The  Mantua  for  the  P. 
&.  O.  Line  built  at  Greenock  hy  Caird  & 
Co.,  of  10,833  tons  and  the  Ruahine  for  the 
New  Zealand  Line,  built  at  Dumbarton  by  W. 
Denny  ft  Brother,  complete  the  list  of  British 
merdiant  vessels  of  notable  sise. 

Daring  the  year  increased  interest  was 
aroused  in  the  two  leviathan  ships  under  con- 
struotion  at  the  Harland  and  Wolff  yards, 
Belfast,  Ireland,  as  work  was  progressing  rap- 
idly. These  two  vesaels  for  the  White  Star 
Line,  the  Titanic  and  Olympic,  had  reached  a 
point  where  their  launching  in  the  following 
year  seemed  assured,  the  Titanic  being  com- 
pleted in  frame  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Each 
Tesael  is  860  feet  in  length,  92  feet  beam, 
4.'>,000  tons  displacement  and  46,000  horse- 
power, which  will  serve  to  give  a  speed  of 
21  knots  an  hour.  There  will  be  both  turbine 
and  reciprocating  engines  in  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  economy. 

An   interesting  departure  from  established 


Sractice  was  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
Iritish  merchant  vessel  Monitoria,  where  the 
hull  waa  built  with  large  corrugations  with 
the  object  of  increasing  the  longitudinal 
atren^h  without  adding  to  its  weight.  In  this 
way  it  was  claimed  that  an  additional  carry- 
ing capacity  of  from  three  to  four  per  cent, 
could  be  obtained  with  but  alight  increase  in 
cost. 

The  combination  of  turbine  and  reciprocat- 
ing engines  introduced  for  intermediate  speed 
vessels  as  in  the  Otaki  and  Laurentio  was  found 
advantageous,  both  vessels  showing  substantial 
economies  and  other  vessels  were  being  fitted 
with  this  system  in  1900.  A  low  speed  vessel 
was  being  fitted  hy  the  Parsons  Company  with 
its  turbines. 

The  United  States  Commiseioner  of  Naviga- 
tion reported  the  following  construction  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1009: 


Oe<wraphlcal 

Distribution               1908  1909 
Atlantic   and  Gulf 

„  Coast                           666  209.778  B8>  108.904 

Porto  Rico                      10  109  8  86 

Pacific  Coast                 869  £7,060  276  22,759 

Northern  hakea            216  841.166  174  100.402 

Western  Blvers             207  6.114  207  6.940 

Total  oonatructlon.. 1.467  «14,a* 

Power  and  Material: 
Sail 

Wood                         184  81,981 

Metal   

Total   ^$4  31.981  141  28,960 

Steam 

Wood                           791  38,999  764  26,066 

Metal                           182  442.626  67  123,142 

Total   ~928  481.624  "in  148.208 

Canal,  wood                  46  4,970  SI  2,298 

Barges 

Wood                           S87  88,249  261 

Metal                          17  7.S9>  18 

Total   Hi  96.641  ~284  68.640 

Total  constructlon.1,467  614.218  1,247  288,090 


1*S«7  288,090 


182  20,966 
9  7,9S6 


62.844 
6.796 


In  the  calendar  year  1909  the  United  States 
built  merchant  vesaels  to  the  amount  of  209,- 
604  tons  or  a  tonnage  of  95,000  less  than  in 
1908.  The  decrease  is  moat  marked  in  reroect 
of  coasting  vessela  of  which  78,000  tons  less 
were  produced,  while  the  reduction  in  the  case 
of  the  Great  Lakes  tonnage  was  only  17,000 
tons.  The  figures  for  the  Great  Lakes  include 
fifteen  steamers,  of  over  6000  tons,  the  largest 
of  which  waa  the  8kenango,  of  8407  tons, 
launched  the '  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Works  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  largest  and  only  important  ocean 
steamer  was  the  WUhelmina,  of  8976  tons,  built 
at  Newport  News.  There  waa  launched  in 
December  at  Bath,  Me.,  a  large  wooden 
six-ma&ted  schooner — the  Wyoming — of  3730 
tons  and  3.50  feet  in  length,  exceeding 
in  size  the  Wtlliam  L.  Douglas,  3708  tons,  pre- 
viously the  largpst  sailing  vessel  ever  built 
in  the  United  States.  Only  one  other  sailing 
veasel  exceeding  1000  tons  was  launched  in  the 
United  States.  The  figures  do  not  include  river 
and  harbor  craft,  the  total  of  which  amounted 
to  over  33,000  tona. 

At  the  close  of  1909  the  ship  yards  of  the 
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Great  Lakes  had  under  construction  for  de< 
liTery  in  the  following  year,  22  balk  freighters 
with  an  aggregate  carryin([  capacity  of  203,740 
groaa  tons  of  ore,  increasing  the  total  eany- 
ing  eapad^  of  tha  kke  freig^tm  In  a  left* 
Km  to  41,MB,000  gross  tons. 

An  important  river  paddle  wheel  steanuhlp 
of  a  distinctly  American  type  was  the  Robert 
Fulton,  which  was  built  by  the  New  York  Ship- 
bnilding  Co.,  of  Camden,  V.  J.,  for  use  on  the 
Hudiion  River  as  a  day  boat.  It  ia  348  feet 
in  length,  42  feet  beam,  and  78  feet  in  width 
orcr  tlie  guards,  with  a  steel  hull  of  so  fine 
»  mode]  uiat  a  mazimnm  speed  of  28|  miles 
an  hour  was  produced  without  difBoul^.  The 
Xohert  FvltOH  was  launched  in  the  record  time 
of  two  BumChs  and  ten  days  after  the  bull  was 
laid. 

Oemany,  aeeordlng  to  Lloyd's  returns,  built 
In  1009.  84  Teasels,  of  128,096  tons,  a  deeriease 
of  70,000  tons  from  the  total  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  1006  the  total  was  256,000  tons; 
in  1006,  318,000  tons.  Lloyd's  do  not  take  into 
account  Tesseki  launched  on  the  upper  rivers* 
wUek  would  km  addsd  87,000  tons  to  the 
total  output  for  1900.  Of  the  vessels  built, 
•even  were  of  SOOO  tons  and  upwards,  the 
largest  being  6742  tons.  The  only  sailing-ship 
of  any  importance  launched  during  the  twelve 
mfynths  was  a  training-ship  of  about  1000  tons. 

Holland  launched  52  vessels  of  59,106  ttms, 
exclusive,  again,  of  river  craf^  of  which  19,000 
tons  were  completed.  There  were  three  steamers 
eseeeding  6000  ttms,  the  largest,  built  at  Flush- 
Iw.  of  7442  toBB. 

Japan  took  fifth  place  amongst  the  eountrlea 
of  the  world,  bnilding  76  vessels,  of  52,310  toM, 
which  is  only  sUfriit^  less  than  In  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  1%e  prineipal  vessel  eompleted 
was  the  Kij/o  Maru,  an  ou-carrying  steamer  of 
OSOO  tons. 

France  had  an  output  of  61  vessels,  of  42,197 
tons,  only  a  little  more  than  half  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  Nevertheless,  there  was  built 
the  largest  merehant  steamer  constructed  out- 
side of  Great  Britain^the  Stpagne,  of  11,000 
tons. 

Italy  increased  the  output  of  the  preceding 
year  with  a  total  of  31,217  tons,  or  less  than 
in  1006  and  1007.  Three  vessels  exceeded  7000 
tons'the  hugest,  the  Oeemo,  being  of  8096 
tons. 

Aoetria-Bongary  produced  Iff  vessels,  of  £9,- 
006  tons,  which  is  10,000  tons  more  than  in 
1908,  and  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year. 
Denmark  had  a  total  about  oM-tbird  that  of 
the  previona  Tear  and  In  Norway  ft  was  anify 
abont  cne-balf  the  average  of  the  preceding  five 
years. 

See  SnuH  Tvbbike;  Battlbshifs;  Natal 
PnooMss. 

8HIKLAW,  WAI.TEB.  An  American  artist, 
died  Deeember  26,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Pais- 
ley, Scotland,  in  1830  and  was  brought  to  the 
United  Statea  when  but  two  years  of  age. 
Ha  became  a  banknote  engraver,  and  sufam- 
qnently  in  1861  exhibited  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy. He  vras  actively  engaged  in  art  work 
fr(»n  that  time  until  his  death.  In  1868  he 
became  academioiaD  ol  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Design.  From  1870  to  1877  he  studied  in 
Munich.  His  specialty  in  painting  was  genre 
pictures.  He  aJbo  did  much  decorative  work 
and  illustrations  for  books  and  magasines.  He 
waa  one  oi  the  founders  and  first  president  of 


the  Society  of  American  Artists.  He  became 
an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign in  1687  and  academician  in  the  following 
year.    He  taught  in  the  Art  Students'  Lesgne. 

SEXVXXiT,  BaNJAUiH  F.  American  public 
official.  United  States  Senator  from  Indiaaa. 
He  was  born  In  St.  Joseph  eounty,  Indiana, 
In  1867  and  graduated  from  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  ISS6. 
He  taught  school  and  engaged  in  joumsliam 
until  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
48th  Congress  and  was  reflected  to  the  50th, 
51st  and  6Sd  Congresses.  He  was  Democratic 
nominee  for  Governor  Indiana  in  1806  and 
received  the  Demoeratie  vote  of  the  l^islature 
for  United  SUtes  Senator  in  1903-1905.  As  a 
result  of  the  election  of  the  Democratic  legis- 
lature la  1908  he  was  elected  United  SUtes 
Senatar  on  January  21^ 

8R0XS.   Bee  Boors  and  Shoes. 

SHOOTHTG.  Higher  scores  than  usual  vrpre 
made  in  many  of  the  shooting  events  in  1900, 
owing  to  the  greater  interest  Uken  in  t^e  sport 
and  to  the  noprovements  made  in  guns  and 
anununition.  In  the  matches  held  under  the 
aospiees  of  the  National  lUfle  Association  of 
America,  the  .  individual  military  championship 
of  the  United  States  was  won  by  Major  Wil- 
liam B.  Martin  of  the  Second  Infantry,  Na- 
tional Guard  irf  New  Jereey,  who  scored  a 
total  of  636.  Other  winners  were:  Wimbledon 
Cup  (1000  yards).  Sergeant  Victw  H.  Czeriu, 
United  States  Military  Acadeaiy:  Leach  Cup 
(800,  900  and  1000  yards,  seven  shots  at  each), 
lieutenant  Jbaeph  I*  Topham,  Thirteentii 
United  States  infautryi  Long  Kange  l^to 
Match  (1000  yards),  Lieutenant  C.  L.  Test. 
Texas  National  Guard;  President's  Match,  An- 
drew D.  Denny,  United  States  Naval  Academy; 
Press  Championsfaip  of  the  United  States,  War- 
ren H.  H.  Smith,  Cleveland  Leader;  Individual 
Rapid  Fire  Match,  lientenant-OokiDel  W.  A. 
Tewes,  New  Jersey  National  Guard;  Regimental 
Teaas  ChampiiHisliip,  First  Infantry,  Colorado 
Nstbmal  Guard;  Company  Team  Championahip, 
Conpamr  F,  First  Inf^try,  Minnesota  Na- 
tional Guard;  Inter-Club  Ctuimpionship,  Fort 
Pitt  RiOe  Club  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Sevolver 
Team  Championship,  First  Squadron  Gavaliy, 
Colorado  National  Guard. 

The  tenth  annual  tonrnanient  of  the  United 
States  Revolver  Association  took  place  Septem- 
ber 4-12,  the  aaatchcs  being  held  in  seventeen 
cities.  The  revolver  eham[Monship  at  60  yards 
was  won  by  L  R.  Calkins  of  Sm-ingfleld,  Mass., 
R.  H.  Bi^  Of  the  New  Yolk  National  Guard, 
who  won  the  precediiw  year,  finishing  second. 
Events  and  winners  in  other  matches  were: 
MiliUry  Revolver  Championship,  W.  H.  Whig- 
ham,  Chicago;  Pistol  Champitmship,  I.  R.  Cal< 
kins,  Sprin^eld,  Mass.;  Military  Record  match, 
C.  F.  0.  Armstrong.  Eureka,  Cat;  Military  Re- 
volver Team  match.  Squadron  A,  New  York 
National  Guard. 

In  trap  shooting  several  new  reetnds  were 
made  in  1900.  A.  N.  Ford  in  an  amateur 
match  in  St.  Louis  made  a  run  of  342  cla^ 
without  missing  and  F.  Coleman  killed  50  live 
birds  in  straight  shots  at  Pottsville,  Pa.  0. 
G.  Spencer  accomplished  the  feat  of  making 
665  targets  in  an  unfinished  run.  The  pro- 
feasionar  championahip  of  the  United  States 
vras  won  by  Fred  Gilbert,  who  scored  193  oat 
of  a  possible  200^  and  the  amateur  ehampicn- 
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ship  by  D.  A.  Upson,  who  made  168.  Fred 
Shattuck  won  the  Qrand  Atnerioan  Handicap 
\tv  Horlng  20  out  of  20  in  the  deoiding  shoot- 
on.  nie  Intercollegiate  Spring  Tournament  re- 
vnlted  in  a  victory  for  Yale,  with  Harvard 
second  and  Princeton  thirds  Wright  of  Prince- 
ton made  the  individual  high  score.  In  the 
fall  matches  Yale  again  won,  with  Harvard 
second  and  Pennsylvania  third,  Princeton  not 
oimipeting.  In  a  dual  match  between  Yale  and 
Princeton,  Heberard  of  Yale  made  the  record 
individual  score  of  50  perfect  shots. 

SHOUT  BAXXOT.   See  Euctobal  IlErosu. 

SI  AM.  An  Independent  kingdom  in  south- 
eastern Asia  between  Burma  and  French  Indo- 
China.   The  capital  is  Ban^ok. 

Abea  A.ND  Population.  The  area  is  Btated 
at  about  200,000  square  miles.  By  the  Anglo- 
Siamese  treaty  concluded  at  Bangkok  March  10, 
1009,  the  Siamese  states  of  Kclantan,  Tring- 
ganu,  and  Keda  <qq.  T.)*  with  an  area  of  about 
12,600  square  mtles  and  a  proulatioa  of  some 
630,000,  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  population  of  Siam,  based  upon  the 
results  of  a  partial  census,  places  the  total 
at  about  6,687,000.  The  Chinese  population  is 
large,  amounting  in  Ban^ok  alone  to  some 
200,000,  the  total  population  of  the  city  being 
028,675.  In  1008  Chinese  coolie  immigration 
was  60,508,  and  emigration  40,340.  The  pre> 
vailing  religion  is  Buddhism,  and  education  is 
carried  on  oniefly  by  tbe  priests. 

PaomronoN.  The  staple  product  and  export 
is  rice,  and  the  area  nnoer  this  grain  is  being 
much  enlarged  by  irrigation. 

In  Bangkok  there  are  26  large  rfce  mills. 
Other  crops  of  some  importance  are  sesame, 
hemp,  cotton,  tolwcco,  and^  pepper.  Fruits  are 
abundant.  Cattle  are  raiaea  in  considerable 
numbers.  Rublier  collection  has  been  begun, 
and  the  cutting  of  teak  in  nortliem  Siam  is  an 
important  Industry,  chiefly  in  Bntlsh  hands. 
Large  quantities  of  fish  are  taken  along  the 
coasts.  Except  tin  (in  the  Malay  Peninsula) 
and  rubies  and  sapphires,  the  mineral  resources 
have  been  little  exploited. 

CoMMEBCB.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  190S,  imports  and  exports  by  sea  were  valued 
at  £5,784,985  and  £7,332,241  respectively;  in 
the  fiscal  year  1009,  £5,782,000  and  £7,583.000 
respectively.  In  ttie  former  year,  the  principal 
oversea  imports  were:  Cotton  goods,  £096,796; 
treasure,  £895,144;  steel,  Iron,  and  machinery, 
£398,053;  silks,  £247,056;  gunny  bags,  £220,- 
714;  sugar,  £192,421;  kerosene,  £140,788; 
opium,  £122,029;  cotton  yarn,  £110,016;  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  £160,743.  The  chief  exports  are 
rice  and  teak.  In  1905  rice  exports  amounted 
to  620,864  tons,  valued  at  £4,600,653;  1906, 
917,682  tons,  £6,646,926;  1907,  683,851  tons, 
£4,897,613.  The  following  are  oversea  export 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1908:  Rice,  785,855 
taoM,  valued  at  £5,666,660;  teak,  87,437  tons 
and  426  tons  of  teak  shingles,  £981,618;  other 
voods,  £24,765 ;  treasure,  £  139,652 ;  marine 
products,  £122,076;  hides,  £86,420;  pepper, 
£66,965;  silks,  £35,601;  raw  silk,  £32,869; 
bottles,  £20,981;  bullocks,  £20,423;  eticklac, 
£10,280;  birds'  nests,  £12,789.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1909,  the  oversea  export  of  rice  was  valued 
at  £6,976,000,  and  teak  £887,000.  There  is  a 
comparatively  small  trade,  for  which  complete 
statistics  are  not  available,  between  northern 
Biam  and  Burma,  the  British  States,  and  Yun- 
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nan.  Bangkok  has  almost  the  entire  oversea 
trade.  Singa|>ore  and  Hon^ong  send  about  one- 
half  of  the  imports  and  receive  about  seven- 
tenths  of  the  exports. 

OouMUNicATioNB.  There  ara  open  to  trafite 
about  600  miles  of  railway,  mostly  owned  by 
the  state.  There  is  a  considerable  mileage 
under; construction  and  projected.  The  govern- 
ment is  extending  the  railway  system  north- 
ward. The  Anglo-Siamese  treaty  of  March  10, 
1909,  provides  for  a  southward  extension  to 
connect  with  the  system  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States;  thus,  with  the  construction  of  about 
160  miles  in  the  Federated  Malay  system  and 
the  completion  of  the  southward  Siamese '  ex- 
tension, Bangkok  will  be  placed  in  direct  rail 
communication  with  Singapore.  Siam  was  to 
oontraot  a  loan  of  £4,000,000  for  construction. 
There  are  about  3000  miles  of  telegraph  line, 
with  over  6200  miles  of  wire.  FostK)ffice8  in 
1908  numbered  113. 

In  1908  there  entered  the  porta  786  vessels 
(with  cargo),  of  762,191  tons,  and  cleared  701, 
of  767,617  tons.  The  merchant  marine  in  lOOB 
consisted  of  18  steamers,  aggregating  8120  tons, 
and  50  sailing  vessels  ana  junks,  aggr^ting 
4626  tons. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  in  the  tical, 
which  has  been  worth  about  36  cents,  fluctua- 
ting with  the  price  of  silver.  In  Uie  latter 
part  of  1908,  a  measure  was  enacted  providing 
for  the  estaUishment  of  the  gold  standard  and 
fixing  the  value  of  the  tical  at  one-thirteenth  of 
a  British  sovereign,  or  87.43461  cents.  Bevenue 
and  expenditure  for  1906-7  are  stated  at  67,014,- 
805  ticals  and  56,837,460  ticals  respectively; 
estimates  for  1907-8,  50,700,806  and  66,261,524 
respectively;  for  1908-9,  69,200,717  and  66^94,- 
611.  Revenue  is  divided  principally  from  taxes 
on  opium,  spirits,  and  gambling  (which  are 
farmed  out)  and  irom  customs,  land,  and  flsh- 
eries.  Estimated  farmed  receipts  in  1007-8 
were  24,983,406  ticals;  land  and  fisheries,  8,- 
454,775;  customs,  6,826,600;  railways,  4,100,000. 
The  principal  items  of  expenditure  were:  War, 
14,270,854;  interior,  11,189,750;  civil  list,  7,- 
500,000;  railways,  6,000,000;  finance,  6,714,407. 
The  government  has  undertaken  to  suppress  the 
gambling  houses  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
treaty  Powers,  will  make  up  the  loss  of  revenue 
by  increased  import  duties. 

The  public  debt  in  1909  stood  at  £4,000,000. 
The  paper  currency  on  March  31,  1908, 
amounted  to  14,796,040  ticals. 

Abht.  The  active  army  oonslBtB  of  about 
6000  men  and  on  a  peace  footing  consists  of 
10  divisions  and  80  pieces  of  artillery.  In 
each*  division  are  two  regiments  of  Infantry, 
I  regiment  of  cavalry  or  chasseurs,  (2  squad- 
rons), I  re^ment  of  artillery,  l  company  of 
engineers,  1  company  of  train,  and  an  ambu- 
lance company.  The  armament  is  modern,  the 
rifles  being  Mannlicher  and  Mauser.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  standing  army  there  is  a  general 
training  of  male  inhabitants  for  the  militia. 

Navy.  The  effective  navy,  as  reported  in  1909, 
consisted  of  one  imported  small  cruiser,  4  gun- 
boats, 3  torpedo  gunboats,  and  one  torpedo-boat 
destroyer.  There  were  several  dispatch  boats, 
transports,  etc.,  and  various  anuul  onft  for 
river  service. 

GovERNHENT.  _  The  executive  power  Is  exer- 
cised by  the  King,  assisted  by  an  appointed 
ministry.  There  is  a  legislative  council  (41 
members  at  present)  appointed  by  the  King: 
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The  King  in  1000  was  Chulalongkom  T.,  who 
was  born  September  21,  1853,  and  auooeeded 
to  the  throne  October  1,  1868.  The  beir  ap- 
parent IB  Chowfa  Maha  Vajlravudh.  The  ad- 
mioistration  and  general  condition  of  Siam 
have  been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years 
through  foreign  advisers  in  various  branches  of 
the  government.  * 

HiBTOBT.  Important  territorial  cessions  have 
been  made  by  Siam  to  France  and  Great  Britain 
in  recent  years.  To  France  Siam  eeded,  by  the 
treaty  of  Mareb  S3,  1007,  certain  regions  ad- 
joining Cambodia  having  an  area  of  about  7800 
square  miles  and  a  pt^lation  ol  about  200,000, 
and  leased  for  fifty  ^rs  to  the  government  of 
Indo'Ch'ina  at  a  nominal  rent  certain  lands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong.  On  the  other 
hand  France  restored  to  Siam  the  port  of  Krat 
and  the  Dansai  region  in  Laos.  An  understand- 
ing between  Great  Britain  and  Siam  was 
reached  in  1008,  whereby  Kelantan,  Tringganu 
and  adjacent  territories  were  to  be  ceded  to 
the  former.  This  was  definitely  carried  out  tn 
the  Anglo-Siamese  treaty  of  March  -0,  1009 
(see  Malat  States),  which  contained  also  im- 
portant provisions  as  to  the  crtatus  of  British 
subjects.  All  the  rights  «nd  privileges  enjoyed 
by  natives  were  extended  to  British  residents. 
British  subjecta  registered  at  the  British  con- 
sulate before  the  signature  of  the  treaty  (March 
10)  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Siamese  international  courts;  those  registered 
after  March  10  were  placed  directly  under  the 
jorlsdietion  of  the  Siamese  courts.  Certain 
conditions  designed  to  saf^^ard  the  rights  of 
British  subjects  in  these  courts  were,  however, 
stipulated,  the  chief  one  being  that  European 
advisers  should  sit  in  any  court  trying  a  British 
subject.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  Siamese 
codes,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  international  courts 
was  to  be  transferred  to  the  ordinary  Siamese 
Wurts  and  the  above  distinction  would  Vf> 
longer  be  made. 

SIEBRA,  LBOHB.  A  British  colony  and 
protectorate  on  the  West  African  coast.  Area 
of  Sierra  Leone  proper  (the  peninsula  only) 
300  square  miles;  of  the  colony  4000  square 
miles;  population  (lOOI)  76,666;  area  of  the 
protectorate  30,000  square  miles;  population 
(estimate),  1,000,000.  Capitai.  Freetown,  37,- 
280  inhabitants;  the  greatest  seaport  in  West 
Africa,  with  a  splendid  harbor,  itiere  are  in 
the  colony  40,700  Protestants,  7306  Mohamme- 
dans, 671  Roman  Catholics;  remainder,  pagans. 
There  are  mission  and  Mohammedan  schools, 
and  the  Fourah  Bay  College  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Durham.  Numerous  descendants 
of  liberated  Africans  from  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies  «.re  engaged  in  the  production 
of  palm-oil.  palm  kernels,  rice,  rubber,  kola- 
nuts,  ground-nuts,  cocoanuts,  ginger,  etc  Im- 

Krts  (cotton  goods,  coal,  wearing  apparel, 
rdware,  tobacco,  etc.)  for  1008  amounted  to 
£813,700  (Great  Britain  £570,908).  exports 
£736,755  (Great  Britain,  £177,216),  against 
£088,022  and  £831,259  in  1907.  A  railway  (227 
miles)  has  been  constructed  from  Freetown  into 
the  interior,  with  terminus  at  Baimea  near  the 
Liberian  frontier.  There  are  227  miles  of  tele 
graph  line.  Revenue  and  expenditure  ( 1008) 
£321,000  and  £341,871  respectively,  against 
£360,104  and  £346,687  in  1907.  The  Governor 
(1900,  Sir  Leslie  Frobyn)  is  aided  by  execn- 
tiv«  and  kgislatlve  ootuicils. 


SZLX.  The  silk  crop  of  1009  was  the  largest 
on  record,  being  approximately  1,000,000  Idlo- 
grams  greater  than  that  of  1008  exdudiig  the 
Tussah  production,  which  was  estimated  at  10 
per  cent,  below  that  of  1008.  In  Italy  there 
was  a  decrease  of  500,000  kilos  from  the  crop 
of  the  previoufl  year,  due  to  unfavorable  con- 
ditions in  the  Piedmont  district  and  the  failure 
of  the  crop  in  southern  Italy.  Austria-Hungary 
showed  an  increase  of  about  60,000,  the  henat 
an  increased  production  greater  by  about  200,- 
000  kilos,  while  Japan  had  its  largest  cnm  on 
record,  exceeding  the  previous  year  by  «t  kait 
600,000  kilograma^  a  gain  praeticaUy  equaled 
by  China. 

EsniuTEa  OF  THE  WraiD'B  Silk  Ctavp 
American  SUk  Jourml 


Kilos 

XUoa 

Kilos 

1»W 

IMS 

U07 

Europe  

6.200.000 

E,E56,00O 

6,917,000 

L.evant  

2.900,000 

2,670,000 

8.024,000 

China  

4^400,000 

S,7S2,000 

1,144.000 

Canton  

. .  2,100.000 

2,841.000 

2,202.000 

Japan  

..  8,100.000 

7,490.000 

6.300,000 

soo.ooo 

'349.000 

Total  

. .  ss.iM,oeo 

28,088.000 

The  American  market  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  world's  silk  trade  and  holds  the 
control  of  raw  silk  prices  as  it  consumes  almost 
46  per  cent,  of  the  total  raw  silk  prodoetiiHi, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  Imports  of  raw  silk 
and  silk  fabrics  taken  together  amount  to  about 
one-half  of  the  world's  known  consumption. 

In  1900  37  new  silk  mills  were  constructed  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  34  were  located  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  showing  the  ten- 
dency towards  concentration  in  this  industry. 
In  fact  while  the  total  mill  construction  was 
in  excess  of  that  of  1908,  when  32  new  milla 
were  built,  yet  in  that  year  six  different  States 
were  represented.  The  total  number  of  new 
mills  since  1003  was  as  follows;  1903,  68;  1904. 
40;  1006,  63;  1906,  36;  1007.  51;  1008,  32; 
1009,  37,  The  distribution  of  the  new  mills 
both  as  regards  location  and  class  of  product 
in  1009  is  shown  in  the  following  table  from 
the  Textile  World  Record: 

New  Silk  Mnx  Constscct»)k,  1909 


Broad  Silk  

Ribbon   

SUk  Throwing. 

New 
Jersey 
...  9 
...  4 

Penn. 
7 
10 
4 

ICarr- 
land 
1 
1 

Vlr- 
Binla 

'i 

Total   

...IS 

n 

X 

1 

Davison's  Silk  TmdiB  for  1910  reported  1283 
mill  in  the  United  States  on  December  SI,  1009. 
as  compared  with  1180  on  the  same  date  of  the 
previous  year.  They  were  divided  as  to  the 
class  of  goods  manufactured  as  follows:  Broad 
silks,  390;  ribbons,  165;  plushes  and  velvets, 
15;  webbing  and  narrow  fabrics,  44;  laces  and 
veilings,  22;  commission  throwsters  and  thrown 
silk,  162;  sewing,  twist  and  knitting  silk,  28; 
spun  silk,  6;  artificial  silk,  2;  silk  laces  and 
lacings,  18;  silk  covered  wire,  36;  trimming 
and  braids,  200;  knit  goods,  107;  gloves  and 
mittens,  31;  upholstery  goods,  81;  carding  and 
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waste,  1 ;  warp,  wind,  spool,  quill,  etc,  37. 
There  were  also  enraged  m  the  induBtry  111 
dyers  and  flniBhers  silk  and  silk  mixed  goods. 
New  Jersey  leads  all  other  States  in  the  ntunlwr 
of  its  mills,  371  In  1909,  and  of  these  292  were 
located  in  PatersoQ.  New  York  has  309,  Penn* 
sylvania  326,  Massachusetts  76,  Ccmnectieut  74, 
and  Rhode  Island  35,  the  reminder  being  ^s- 
trihuted  among  other  States. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  United 
States  during  1909  was  the  increased  raw  silk 
eonsumption  on  the  part  of  Hu  cotton  mills. 


190S 

Fine  Commercial 

ounces  value 

Alabama                                  400  t  200 

Alaska                                       204,600  109,400 

Arijwna                                2.900.000  1,661,200 

California                            1,703,700  911,800 

Cdoiado    10.160.200  M2»,400 

Oeorsla                                      200  100 

Idaho                                   7.668.S00  4,042,900 

Illinois                                       2,000  1.100 

Mlcblgan   294,100  167.S00 

MlMOurl                                     49,400  26.400 

Montana   ...10,$66,200  6,639.600 

Nevada                                9,608,600  6,086.100 

New  Mexico                           400,900  214,500 

Nortb  Carolina                        1,300  700 

Oregon                                      1,300  700 

milllpplnes                                1.800  700 

Porto  Rico    

South  Carolina                            200  100 

South  Dakota                         197.300  106,600 

Tennessee                                60,900  82,600 

Texas                                         447.000  239,100 

Utah                                        8,451,300  4.620,600 

Virginia                                       300  200 

Washlnerton                              86,800  46,400 

Wyoming                                  1,600  1,900 

Other  Statee                        162,207  80,670 

Total   62,440,800  <28,060,600 


1909 

Fine  Commercial 

ounces  value 

Alabama                                   SOO  |  100 

Alaska                                    168,100  82.200 

Artxona                                3.632,200  1,889,300 

California                             1,706.200  887^000 

Colorado                               9,093,600  4,780,100 

Georgia                                       200  100 

Idaho                                   7,064.600  3,669,600 

Illinois                                      3.600  1,900 

Michigan                                823.900  168,500 

Missouri                                      16.200  7,900 

Montana  12,000,000  6.241,900 

Nevada                                8,953,000  4,667,000 

New  Mexico                           329,200  171,200 

North  Carolina                           600  200 

Oregon                                     71,100  87,000 

Philippines                               2,100  1,100 

Porto  Rico     

South  Carolina                           200  100 

South  Dakota                         205,600  107,000 

Tennenee                                68,600  30,400 

Texas                                     358.300  186,400 

Utah                                    8,688,400  4,958,900 

Virginia                                     6,000  3,100 

Washington                              78.600  88,200 

Wvomfng                                  1.100  600 

Other  States                          269.800  140.300 

Total  63,849,000  $28,010,100 


these  factories  using  large  quantities  of  Tussah 
silk  in  making  the  silk  and  cotton  mixtures 
which  were  in  great  demand.  The  cotton  mills 
made  cotton  bock  satins,  cotton  warp  pongees, 
and  cotton  warp  novelties  to  a  degree  that 
caused  silk  makers  considerable  anxiety.  The 
ribbon  industry  in  the  United  States  was 
disappointing,  bnt  in  Europe  conditions  were 


good.  Broad  silks  were  not  favored  as  much  by 
fashion  as  in  previous  years,  but  with  high 
prices  for  cotton  and  wool  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  better  season  for  silk  fabrics  was  hoped 
for. 

Raw  silk  in  skeins,  reeled  from  the  cocoon 
or  unreeled  to  the  amount  of  22,227,186  pounds, 
Talued  at  $74,000,005,  was  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1909,  as  compared  with  18,- 
723,119  pounds,  valued  at  $64,239,034,  in  1908. 
Japan  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  im- 
ports, supplying  12,211,360  pounds,  valued  at 
$42,305,934,  and  was  followed  by  Italy,  4,595,232 
pounds,  valued  at  $17,837,048;  Chinese  Empire, 
4,490,836  pounds,  valued  at  $11,041,578;  France, 
761,364  pounds,  valued  at  $2,237,070;  and  other 
countries,  168,193  pounds,  valued  at  $638,075. 
The  total  imports  of  manufactures  of  silk  ag- 
gregated $32,963,162  as  compared  with  $27,020,- 
212  in  1908,  France  as  usual  supplying  the 
greatest  amount,  with  imports  valu^  at  $16,- 
313,137,  followed  by  Germany  with  $6,083,363; 
Switzerland,  $4,421^67,  and  United  Kingdom, 
$2,686,652. 

SILUXJDBUU.  See  Chkhistbt,  Ibddbtbial. 

SILVEB.  During  1909  the  silver  mining 
industry  suffered  from  low  market  prices  for 
the  metal  and  for  copper  and  lead.  The  aver- 
age price  of  silver  in  1008  was  53  cents  per  fine 
ounce,  but  declined  in  1900  to  52  cents,  or  26 
cents  below  the  average  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
a  velue  not  sutBcientfy  attractive  to  justify  the 
mining,  under  ordinary  conditions,  of  low  grade 
si  Iver  ores.  The  production  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  in  1908-9  will  be  found  in  table 
I.  given  in  preceding  column.  The  figures  for 
1900  are  from  the  preliminary  estimates  made 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
production  of  silver  was  maintained  at  about 
the  same  figures  as  in  1908,  and  at  about  3,- 
500,000  ounces  above  the  average  output  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  even  though  the  value 
was  over  $10,000,000  less  than  the  average  for 
this  period.  The  most  notable  increase  oi  pro- 
duction in  1909  as  compared  with  1908 
was  in  Montana,  and  Arizona,  which  are 
large  copper  producers  and  where  the  smelting 
industries  were  generally  active  in  1909.  In 
Colorado  there  was  little  profit  in  mining  and 
smelting  low-grade  ores,  and  a  heavy  decrease 
of  1,056,000  fine  ounces  or  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  output  of  1908  was  indicated.  In  both 
Idaho  and  Nevada  decreased  output  is  shown 
amounting  to  more  than  500,000  ounces  in  each 
case.  The  market  for  silver  in  1009  offered 
little  encouragement,  as  a  largely  increased  for- 
eign output,  especially  from  the  Cobalt  district 
in  Canada,  w«a  in  competition  with  the  domestic 

firoduction.   The  failure  of  India  to  buy  as 
argely  as  usual  was  only  partly  offset  by  the 
sales  to  China. 

From  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
the  Imports  in  1909  were  valued  at  $30,332,088 
for  silver  in  foreign  ore,  $12,431,160  for  silver 
in  foreign  bullion,  and  $2,907,768  for  silver  in 
foreign  coin.  During  the  same  year  exports  of 
silver  were  valued  as  follows:  Domestic  ore, 
$640,647;  foreign  ore,  $68,278;  domestic  bullion, 
$54,336,904;  foreign  bullion,  $1,223,426;  United 
States  coin,  $170,258;  and  foreign  coin,  $570,831. 
The  value  of  silver  in  excess  of  total  exports 
over  that  of  imforta  in  1909  was  therefore 
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|11^M38.  The  ImportB  of  silrer  won  chtelly 
in  the  form  of  ore  and  bullion,  and  oame  larjuelj 
from  Mexico  and  Canada,  about  twice  as  muob 
from  Mexico  aa  from  Canada.  The  exports  oon- 
alBtad  almost  wholly  of  ore  and  bullion,  and 
went  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom^  although 
Important  shipmentB  were  made  also  to  Hong- 
kong direct  and  to  France. 

The  average  price  of  silver  in  New  York  and 
London  by  months  during  the  year  1009  is  in- 
dicated in  the  tsble  below,  taken  from  the  Sngi- 
luermg  ami  Mining  JountaL 

SiLVZB. 


New  Tork  I^ndon 
Month              1H8         1909         1»08  1»09 

January    S1.760  »1.738  23.834 

Pebruair   56.000  fil.473  ft6.8K  X8.706 

March   6S.868  60.468  2B.670  2S.2S7 

AprU   BB.606  B1.428  26.1SS  23.708 

MSqr   58.796  S2.906  84.177  24.848 

June   63.«<8  B2.6S8  24.760  24.166 

July   53.11G  61.043  24.G14  23.619 

Aunst   B1.68S  51.125  23.868  23.688 

September   51.720  61.449  28.877  28.748 

October   61.481  60.928  ».726  88.502 

Norember  40.847  50.708  S8.988  18.851 

December   48.765  62.226  82.498  84.080 

Total   68.8U      61.508      S4.40S  28.726 

•  New  ToriE,  cents  per  fine  ounce;  London,  i>enca 
per  standard  ounce. 

BZKOAPOBB.   See  STBArra  SETTunmrs. 

SKATING.  The  Intematioiwil  Outdoor  Skat- 
ing Championship  contests  were  held  at  Saranao 
Lake,  New  York,  on  February  4.  0.  B.  Bush 
won  the  220-yard  race  in  l&i  aeconds  and  Ed- 
mund Lamy  won  the  SSO-yard  event  in  1  minute 
231  seconds,  the  1-mile  In  2  minutes  63}  sec- 
onds  and  the  3-inUe  In  9  minutes  31  seconds. 
Btuh  and  Lamy  also  divided  honors  in  the 
Canadian  Amateur  Championships  at  Montreal 
(Februray  6),  Bush  winning  the  220-y&rd  race 
and  Lamy  the  SSO-yard,  1-mlte  and  the  3-miIe 
«Tents. 

In  the  National  Indoor  Championships,  held 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  January  26,  I^amy  won 
the  SSO-yard,  the  1-mile,  the  l}<mile  and  the 
S*mile  events.  The  winners  in  the  Tntemational 
Indoor  Championships,  held  at  Pittsburg^  Janu- 
ary 29-30,  were:  SSO-yards,  Bush;  1-mile,  Biishi 
2-mile,  lAmy,  and  S-mile,  Lamy.  In  the  pro- 
fessional meet  at  Cleveland  on  March  11,  Bap- 
til  won  the  mile  and  Wood  the  quarter  mile. 

New  York  City  is  the  principal  centre  in  the 
United  States  for  roller  skating.  The  chief 
events  In  this  sport  with  their  winners  in  1009 
were:  Eastern  Professional  Championship  at  one 
and  two  miles,  Frank  Goldie  of  St.  Louis; 
Greater  New  York  Professional  Champicmship  at 
one,  two  and  three  miles,  W.  Blackburn;  Greater 
New  York  Amateur  Championship  at  one,  two^ 
three  and  four  miles,  W.  Doxsey,  and  at  five 
mile^  H.  Smith.  The  National  Chami^n* 
■hip  in  figure  ikating  In  1900  went  to  A.  Wil- 
liams. 

SLEEPING  SZCX27BSS.  The  mortality 
from  this  disease,  which  had  ranged  from  20,- 
000  to  30,000  a  year  in  Uganda,  has,  according 
to  Governor  Bell  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate, 
been  brought  under  control,  less  than  2000 
deaths  occurring  during  1908,  and  these  almost 
exclusively  in  the  segregation  camps.  This  re- 
sult was  obtained  only  by  the  most  drastic 
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measures.  For  several  hundred  miles  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Victoria  a  atrip  two  miles  in 
width  has  been  depopulated  and  the  inhaUtants 
remorod  inland.  All  cases  were  segregated  Into 
large  eampa  and  great  care  taken  to  eliminate 
all  sources  of  infection.  The  interesting  fact 
that  the  habitat  of  the  tsetse  fly  (Olouina  pal- 
palig)  is  ccHiflned  within  belts  of  territory,  is 
of  great  importance  In  preventing  sleeping  sick- 
ness. These  tielts  are  sharply  defined,  and  if 
one  is  ten  feet  outside  of  the  fly  belt  he  mns 
little  chance  of  being  bitten.  Tbia  is  illustrated 
by  several  incidents.  Caravans  crossing  a  river 
in  the  midst  of  a  fly  belt  In  a  certain  city  used 
to  carry  cases  of  sleeping  sickness  down  to  the 
coast.  By  changing  the  route  a  few  yards  up- 
stream this  source  of  infection  was  avoided. 
One  village  situated  in  a  fly  belt  was  decimated. 
On  the  removal  of  the  village  to  a  location 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  no  further  case 
of  sleeping  sickness  developed.  The  question 
as  to  the  method  by  which  the  tsetse  ffies 
transmit  sleeping  sickness  Is  still  unsettled.  As 
the  result  of  experiments  by  Kleine,  Bmoe, 
Taute  and  others,  it  is  bellerod  that  tranamts- 
sion  is  not  purely  mechanical,  but  that  tiie 
flies  are  true  hosta  for  the  Trypanotoma  gam- 
Uente  and  that  the  period  of  incubation  in  tlM 
fly  is  about  twenty  days.  These  organisms  are 
thought  to  undergo  a  period  of  development  in 
the  tsetse  fly  analogous  to  that  of  the  malarial 
parasite  in  the  mosquito.  It  is  ttelieved  that 
this  discovery  has  considerable  importance  with 
regard  to  the  prophylaxis  of  sleeping  aiekims, 
because  once  the  cycle  of  development  ol  Uie 
trypanosoma  is  completed,  it  may  be  capable  of 
transmitting  infeetion  for  long  perkids.  Medi- 
cal treatment  by  means  of  atoxyl,  an  arsenicsl 
preparation  from  which  so  much  was  hoped, 
has  proved  a  failure.  (See  BuUetin  No.  3  pub- 
lished by  the  Sleeping  Sickness  Bureau,  London, 
1909.) 

SMALLPOX  AVB  TACdNATtOlT.  An 

outbreak  of  smallpox  occurred  In  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, during  the  early  months  of  1909.  The 
first  ease  was  that  of  a  dock  laborer,  employed 
in  unloading  barlc^y  from  a  ship  from  amitheaat* 
em  Europe.  Several  people  were  Infected 
one  case  that  was  not  rec<^ized.  This  patient 
was  taken  to  a  hoeiptal  and  after  death  was 
removed  to  his  home,  where  a  wake  waa  held. 
Employees  of  the  hospital  and  several  of  his 
friends  who  attended  the  wake  contracted  the 
disease.  In  answer  to  an  anti-vacclnationist  who 
attempted  to  make  capital  out  of  the  small  epi- 
demic it  waa  bronght  out  that  of  all  the  chil- 
dren under  14  who  were  exposed  to  infeetion 
nine  contracted  smallpox.  Two  of  theae  bad 
been  vaccinated;  and  in  them  the  attaek  was 
abortive.  Of  the  seven  unvaecinated  children 
three  died.  Eastern  Europe  appesrs  to  be  a 
reservoir  for  smallpox.  The  difficulty  in  stamp- 
ing out  the  disease  in  Russia  is  Illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  this  country,  according  to  the 
Russian  correspondent  of  the  Deutsche  Medicin- 
iaohe  Woehenachrift,  there  were  10,000,000  mem- 
bers of  the  orthodox  religion — "  old  believers  ** 
— who  oppose  vaectnatjon  on  the  ground  that 
they  see  in  scarification  the  sign  of  antichrist. 
A  bill  brought  forward  by  the  government  to 
establish  general  vaccination  was  rejected  by 
the  commission  appointed  to  consider  the 
measure,  it  is  believed  on  the  above  grounds. 

In  contrast  to  this,  Mozzeti  relates  an  inter- 
esting experience  in  Abyssinia,  vhan,  then  be* 
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Ing  some  danger  of  «n  epidemic  of  Bmallpox,  Mayor  Strong.    Ab  chairman  of  the  Building 

he  vaccinated,  at  the  request  of  the  native  au-  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Ar^ 

thorities,   several   thousand   people,   with   the  he  advocated  the  building  of  a  large  gallery 

DBiial  technic.    The  authorities,  however,  de-  exclusively  for  Amerioan  works.   He  left  a  large 

tided  that  this  was  not  sufficient,  Apd  the  oolleetion  of  paintings  of  different  national 

people  were  vaccinated  over  again  by  the  method  schools.       was  a  member  of  the  Rapid  Transit 

of  variolleation,  that  is,  inoculation  with  pus  Commission  and  was  for  seven  years  president 

taken  from  a  emallpox  patient.    Tliese  latter  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.    He  was  one  of 

inoculations  did  not  "  take "  upon  any  of  the  the  founders  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank  and  of 

previously  vaccinated  persons,  thus  proving  con-  the  German  American  Insurance  Company,  be> 

clusively  the  sufflciency  of  vaccination  with  sides  being  a  trustee  im  many  other  bonking  and 

cow  lymph.  Insurance  corporations. 

McFarland  answers  certain  stock  objections  SJDTS,  CMMEirr  LiwaracE.   An  American 

to  vaccination  m  the  following  wav:    To  the  j^^olar  and  educator,  died  July  1,  1909.  Ha 

statement  that  cases  and  deaths  from  small-  ^o^        Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  in  1844,  and 

pox  occur  in  every  country  ."P^aJJ^  how  ^^  j^qq  grftduat^ffrom  rfaverford  Colleg^  In 

thoroughly  vaccinated,  it  is  rejoined  that  some  iggg         graduated    frota   Harvard  College, 

vaccinations  miscarry;  Mme  individuals  are  no^  ^^^^                   ^te  to  1869  be  taught  at 

rendered  immune  thereby,  others  have  outlived  Haverford.  when  he  went  to  Swartbmo^  Col- 

the  Immunity  conferred  by  their  v«ccinati(m.  A  year  later  he  became  tutor  in  Latin 

P#!!?J*rrri!            ■"'«*P*'^>  ^B^mk  College,  and  in  1878  was  made  as- 

infected  if  they  come  In  contact  with  the  dts-  gj^^^^t  _professo^>rom  1882  to  1891  he  was 

ease.    To  the  objection  that  in  most  epidemics  of^  Harvard  College,  and  from  1898  to 

a  certain  number  of  vaccinated  Individuals  Mn-  jgoi                  ^f  the  faculty  of  arU  and 

tract  the  dlw"f.  the  same  answer  Jjjnaje:  sciences.   He  retired  from  active  service  in  1004. 

that  ttiese  individuals  have  outlived  their  im-  profewor  Smith  was  president  of  the  American 

munlty.     The  third   ohjectlon-that  in   most  philological  Association  in  1898-9.    He  edited 

placet  more  vaccinated  than  nnvaccinated  per-  ^  ^ 

■22.v1*^~:*'  ^v*       ^i!"®         *      J*!,'"      I?*  tributor  to  phlfologlcal  journaU. 

evitable  when  the  number  of  vaccinated  greatly  r       o  j 

exceed  the  nnvaccinated.    Complete  protection  SMITH,  W.  Sauu abez.    Archbishop  of  Syd- 

is  to  be  had  only  through  strict  enforcement  of  ney,  and  Primate  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 

vaccination,  so  that  the  number  of  unprotected  Australia,  died  in  April,  1900.   He  was  bom 

Individuals  Is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  in  ISStf,  and  was  educated  at  IVinlty  College, 

,          «            ...  Cambridge,  graduating  in  1S58.  After  several 

^'^^^i,  "I*-"?                      American  years  in  India  as  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 

artist,  died  September  14,  1909.   He  waa  born  Madras,  he  became,  in  1889,  prinolpal  of  St 

in  183S  in  New  York  City,  and  received  his  Andrew's  School.   In  1890  he  wm  appointed 

first  lessons  in  «rt  from  his  father,  Jamw  B|,i,op  of  Sydney,  and  Uter  Aiehbldiop. 

Smillie,  an  engraver.    Until  1862  he  worked  ___  _  _  __  '                           .      ".  . 

chiefly  at  bank-note  vignettes,  but  at  the  same  .M^TH,  WlUlWI  TBates.   An  AnwricMt 

time  also  devoted  himself  to  general  design  physician  Md  educatw,  died  September  17, 

and  Illustration,  studying  at  the  schools  of  the  1(>09.  He  was  bora  in  New  York  City  in  1839 

National  Academy  of  Design.    From  1862  to  «nd  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1860.  In 

1864  he  studied  in  Europe,  and  upon  his  re-  1876  he  m-aduated  from  the  Dartmouth  Medi- 

turn  to  New  York  exhibited  at  the  National  o»l  School  and  a  year  later  from  the  medical 

Academy  of  Design,  of  which  he  was  made  a  department  of  New  York  University.   He  was 

member  in  1876.    His  paintings  in  oils  include  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Dartmouth  Medl- 

"  Evening  among  the  Sierras  of  California "  and  cal  School  from  188fi  to  1907.   In  the  latter 

« Lifting  of  the  Clouds  in  the  Adirondacks."  year  ho  was  made  professor  emeritus  ofjphyaiol> 

Among  bis  works  in  water-colors  are  the  "  Scrub  *»gy  and  profesww  of  clinical  surgery.   He  was  a 

Race  on  Western  Prairies  "  and  "  Track  of  the  member  of  uie  American  Medical  Aasodanw 

Torrent,"    As  an  engmver,  Smillie  produced  and  the  Anurioan  Academy  of  Medicine, 

original  plates  in  illustration  of  the  various  SKITR  OOIXBOl.   An  Initltutlon  for  the 

Btylee  of  engraving  for   the  department  of  higher  education  of  women  at  Northampton, 

graphic  arts  at  the  Pratt  _  Institute,  Brooklyn.  Mass.,  founded  in  1870.   In  1909  there  were 

and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  igoo  (rtudente  in  att«ndanee  and  the  faeullr 

D.  C.   His  work  shows  remarkable  skiU  in  the  numbered  118.   In  the  library  there  were  30,000 

handling  of  eokvs.  volumes.   Gifte  were  received  during  the  year 

SMITH.  Chables  Stewabt.  An  American  amounting  to  WMOS  The  endowment  of  the 
banker  and  art  connoisseur,  died  November  30,  co"ege  is  about  $1,300,000  and  its  annual  in- 
1909.  He  was  bom  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1832.  approximately  $200,000  ArranKcments 
He  served  as  clerk  in  a  drygoods  house  in  New  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  adSitional 
York  City  for  six  years,  after  which  he  obtained  ^MludingUio  Assembly  Hall  and  two 
an  interest  in  the  firm  of  S.  B.  Chittenden  and  wl?'*  ^r"?*  ™iSf 
Co.  As  foreign  buyer  for  this  firm  he  cuiti-  Burton  waa  elected  president,  anceeeding  L.  C 
vated  a  taste  for  art  which  hiter  led  to  the  ""^7^  .  . 
amassing  of  a  large  collection  of  valuable  works.  SMITHBOHIAK  LNSVIVUTIOK.  An  In- 
Be  subsequently  nelped  to  establish  the  com-  crtltution  established  in  1846  in  accordance  with 
mission  house  of  Georse  C.  Richardson  Co.,  provisions  of  the  will  of  James  Smithaon,  an 
which  became  Smith,  Hogg  ft  Gardner.  He  re-  Englishman,  who  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  the 
tired  from  this  firm  In  1887.  In  1804  he  de-  United  States  for  the  increase  and  dilTusion  of 
elined  the  Republication  nomination  for  mayor,  knowledge.  The  parent  Institution  has  admin- 
preferring  to  exert  himself  «8  chairman  of  the  istrative  charge  of  several  branches,  which  were 
Committee  <^  70  to  bring  about  the  election  of  developed  by  its  vtx\y  acUvlties  and  are  now 
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supported    by    Congressional    appropriktions.  forms.  In  the  domain  of  political  affairs,  vas 

These  are  the  United  States  National  Museum,  plainly  disoemible  during  the  year  1909.  The 

the  International  Exchange  Service,  the  Bureau  socialiata  aa  a  political  party  added  greatly 

of  American  Ethnology,  the  National  Zo51ogi-  to  their  numerical  strength,  notably  in  France 

eal  Park,  the  Aatrophysical  Obwrvatory,  and  and  GermaDy.    It  was  a  year  of  social  im- 

tlie  Regional  Bureau  tor  the  International  Cata-  rest  and  of  legislative  attempts  to  solve  social 

logue  of  Scientific   Literature.   The   institu-  questions,  as  illustrated  by  the  ^tmen's  striJcea 

tion  isauea  three  regular  series  of  pubticatioiis:  in  Franoe,  the  great  strike  in  Sweden,  the 

BmithmHian  CmtriUttiont  io  Knowledge,  the  Bareelona  rerolt,  the  debate  on  the  British 

SmitJuonian  MUeetUtneoiu  Collectiofu,  and  a  budget  and  the  Issue  with  the  Bouse  of  Lords, 

BnUthaonian  Annual  Report.    The  Proceedings  and  by  many  measures  either  passed  by  the 

and  Bulletin*  of  the  National   Mu&eum,  the  varioiu  parliaments  or  nnder  discuision,  which 

Reports  and  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Amerl-  dealt  with  social  questions.    In  the  followiag 

can  Ethnology,  and  the  Annals  of  the  Astro-  paragraphs  will  be  found  a  brief  review  of  the 

physical  ObMrvatoiy  are  issued  under  the  au-  socialist  movement  by  countries, 
spices   of   the   Institution.    Investigators   are      Fbance.    Despite  the  formation  of  a  United 

aided  hy  grants  for  original  research  to  the  Socialist  party  in  1006  there  haa  been  omstant 

extent  of  the  funds  available  for  the  purpose,  warfare  between  the  factions.   The  hostile  revo- 

During  the  year  1909,  the  Institution  con-  lutionary  minority  headed  by  Herv^  does  not 

dneted  various  research^  in  eoSlogy,  paleontol-  rely  exclusively  on  the  mass  movement,  bat 

ogy,  meteorology,  and  botany.   It  made  allot*  believes  that  much  can  be  done  by  bands  of 

ments  from  its  Hodgkins  Fund  for  the  further*  agitators,  though  in  a  minority.   Strikes  are 

ance  of  studies  on  the  relation  of  the  atmos-  not  enough;  riots  and  violence  alfo  have  their 

phere  to  the  welfare  of  man,  including  the  erec-  use.    The  riot  at  Villeneuve  St^  Georges  in  1908, 

tion  of  a  stone  shelter  on  the  summit  of  Mount  when    a    number   of    the    participants  were 

Whitney,  California,  at  an  elevation  of   14,-  killed,  expressed  the  spirit  of  Herv^ism.   At  the 

C02  feet,  for  the  beneQt  of  scientific  investiga*  Congress  of  Toulouse  in  1908,  the  counsels  of 

torn;   the   preparation  of  a  bibliography  of  Jaurte  prevailed  and  this  policy  of  guerilla 

aeronautical  literature  containing  about  13,500  warfare  waa  nnammously  condemned.  Jaur^ 

references.   The  Board  of  R^ents  established,  did  not,  he  said,  oppose  violence,  but  It  must 

aa  a  memorial  to  the  late  Secretary  I^ngley,  be  organized  and  general.   He  did  not  approve 

a  gold  medal  to  be  known  aa  the  "  Langley  the  skirmishing  of  an  advance  guard.  HervO 

Medal,"  which  is  to  he  awarded  for  specially  weekly  paper,  The  Social  War,  on  the  other  hand, 

meritorious  work  in  connection  with  the  science  implied  approval  of  sporadic  acta  of  violenee 

of  a@rodromics.    The  first  award  was  made  to  aa  tending  to  help  the  cause.    Partisans  of 

Messrs.  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright    For  six-  this  method  among  the  socialists,  syndicalists, 

teen  years  the  Institution  has  supported  a  and  anarchists  grouped  themselves  under  Herv^ 

table  at  the  Naples  Zoological   Station  for  In  a  Bevolutionary  Federation  and  explained 

the  use  of  American  biok^sts.   The  Smith-  theit  programme  In  March.   Th^  favored  a 

Bonian  African  Expedition,  under  the  direction  true  international  socialism  aa  anlnst  the  par- 

of  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  sailed  from  New  liamentary  socialism  of  the  Jau&  and  Gueade 

York,  Nbirch  23,  arriving  in  Africa,  April  21.  groups  and  the  institutional  socialism  of  the 

In  December,  1009,  the  resulte  of  the  Expedi-  syndicalists.    The  Berv^ists  held  that  the  ob- 

tion  had  totaled  6663  skins  of  large  and  small  jects  sought  could  not  be  gained  through  the 

mammals  and  birds,  besides  many  skulls  and  suffrage  but  only  through  direct  action.  They 

skeletons  and  about  2600  sheets  of  plants.    No  desired   a   concentrated    attack   on  property, 

part  of  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  has  country,  state,  law  and  boui^eols  morality, 

been  paid  either  from  the  funds  of  the  Institu-  They  aimed  at  an  insurrection  throng  a  gen- 

tion  or  from   ai^  government  appropriation,  era!  strike  and  a  military  revolt.  Anti-mili- 

being  provided  entirely  by  private  subscription,  tarism  was  the  chief  feature  of  their  pro- 

The  annual  income  of  the  parent  Institution  gramme.    They  also   opposed   all  compromise 

is  about  $60,000  and  the  Congressional  appro-  with  other  parties,  demanding  that  socialists 

priations  disbursed  under  its  direction  for  the  should  retain  their  candidates  in  elections  and 

government   branches   administered  hy   it  ag-  not  ally  themselves  with  other  parties  even 

gregate  about  a  million  dollars  each  year.   The  when  the  election  of  their  own  candidate  was 

Secretary  of  the  Institution  is  Charles  D.  Wal-  impossible.   This  question  came  up  at  the  Con- 

oott;   Aasistant  Seeretanr  in  charge  of  the  greu  at  St.  Btienne,  April  11-14,  1900.  Jaur^ 

United  States  National  Museum,  Richard  Rath-  the  advocate  of  **  republican  discipline,"  held 

bun.   See  United  States  National  Museuu.  to  the  principle  of  compulsory  withdrawal  of 

SHORE  PBBVENTION.   This  continued  in  Si^l,  ^^i^^TfaTorJ^^^ 


Studies  of  the  subject  have  been  made  i^the  ^.^rw^  IS  t  S^ 

Technologic  Branch  of  the  United  States'oeo-  m^^^^J*"        J^^??,?  ^"^n^^SL         5^  7^ 

logical  SSrvey.  from  which  information  may  be  t^^^  f^^'^m    L  St^^^u^rTfL^tt 

wSured.   A  iumber  of  papers  on  smoke  pre-  ^°SZ.^°Lrf  ^I^tJ^    ^             ^  ^ 

^^^^  rS4.,^-i«.'^!  SSICS  S5r 

on   History.    Parliamentery  socialism  profited 
SOCZAIilSM.    The  increasing  influence  of  little  from  these  affairs.   Althou^  the  unifl^ 
■ocialism,  imder  one  or  another  m  its  manifold  socialiate  gained  many  new  adlwrenta  In  the 
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coantiy  at  large,  the  ^yndkalista  seemed  In*  as  traitors  to  the  interMts  of  the  working 

disposed  to  allianee  with  them,  tending  more  classes,  but  it  was  subsequently  rejected,  show* 

ana  more  to  independent  action.   In  the  first  Ing  that  the  extremists  were  not  the  predorol- 

postmen's  strike  ill.  Jaurte'a  paper,  I/Humaniti,  nant  element.   Money  had  already  been  sent  In 

remained  silent.   The  anarchists  hailed  it  aa  a  aid  of  the  Swedish  strikers  and  the  Congress 

step  toward  anarchism.   M.  Yvetot  in  the  So-  voted  on  additional  contribution.   The  moat 

oial  War  applauded  it  as  marking  the  beginning  important  feature  of  the  year  was  the  extraor* 

of  the  overthrow  of  both  the  Ctwrnber   ("a  dinary  gain  of  Socialist  votes  in  the  elections, 

kennel  of  crouching  dogs")    and  the  Senate  The  increase  after  the  fall  of  von  BQlow  was 

("a   hospital    for   parliamentary   invalids"),  very  large.    In  the  partial  elections  for  the 

In  the  second  strike  M.  JaurSa  approved  the  Heichatag  they  gained  substantial  victories  at 

declaration  of  a  general  strike  issued  by  the  Coburg,  Zwonits,  Nenstadt  and  other  places. 

Cnifederation's  Oonunittee.    May  Day  passed  They  triumphed  In  municipal  elections  in  tiie 

withont    disturbance.   The    strength   of   the  large  cities,  Berlin,  Altona,  and  Cologne  and 

Socialist   party  in   1900   was   estimated   at  in  the  elections  to  the  Diet  in  Saxony,  Baden, 

90,000.  Meiningen,   and  Saxe  Weimar.     In  Saxony, 

The  nnifled  socialiats  were  more  or  less  hostile  where  the  three-class  system  had  hitherto  vir- 

to  the  new  Ministry,  for  although  M.  Briand,  tually  excluded  them  from  the  Diet,  they  gained 

the  Premier,  and  M.  M.  Viviani  and  Mitlerand  under  the  new  plural  system  applied  for  the 

were  socialists  their  policy  was  one  of  concilia-  first  time  in  1909  26  seats  out  of  91,  more  than 

tion  and  of  alliance  with  other  republican  par-  any  other  party.    In  Baden  the  Socialist  vote 

ties.   The  national  council  of  the  unified  social-  increased  from  30,000  to  more  than  80,000,  and 

ists  adopted  at  its  October  meeting  a  resolution  the  number  of  deputies  from  twelve  to  twenty, 

declaring  that  the  party  must  refuse  the  govern-  In  Meiningen  they  gained  five  seats,  and  m 

ment  its  confidence.   "The  foot  that  the  Min-  Saxe-Weimar  four. 

iatry  eompriaea  some  persons  who  have  aban-  Gbeat  Britain.    Tlie  chief  British  socialist 

doned  the  party  is  the  more  reason  for  deeply  organization,  the  Independent  Labor  party,  held 

distrusting  it,  inasmuch  aa  a  decision  of  the  its  annual  conference  at  Edinburgh  on  April 

party  forbids  voting  for  independent  socialists  10.    It  passed  a  resolution  upholding  the  alii- 

on  the  second  ballot  at  elections."    This  was  ance  between  lalior  and  socialism  and  approving 

opposed  in  vain  by  M.  Jaurds,  who  denounced  the  work  of  the  Labor  party  both  in  and  out 

the  policy  of  hostile  aloofness  and  offered  a  of  Parliament.  A    resolution,  aimed  at  Mr. 

milder   resolution   which   was   not   accepted.  Victor  Grayson,  the  first  nnqnalifled  Socialist 

Preparatory  tn  the  elections  of  1910  the  social*  returned  to  enter  Parliament,  declared  that  no 

ists  allied  themselves  with  the  campaign  for  salary  would  he  paid  any  member  who  would 

proportional   representation   and  electoral   re-  not  tAm  the  parfy  eonsutotion.    Mr.  Grayson 

form  through  the  acrvtin  de  liate.   The  former  refused  to  surrender  his  independence  as  a  So- 

woald  naturally  benefit  them  along  with  the  cialiat    Four  members  resigned  from  the  Coun- 

otiier  minority  parties.   The  tcrutin  de  liste  cil,  Messrs.  Keir  Hardie,  Bamsay  HacDonald, 

ma  desired  aa  putting  an  end  to  the  whole  Bruce  Olaaier  and  Philip  Snowden,  on  account 

diflScnlty  arising  from  the  question  of  alliance  of  certain  socialist  propagandists  within  the 

with  other  parties  on  the  second  liallot,  for  party  whose  methods  they  did  not  approve  but 

under  it  there  would  no  longer  be  a  second  declared  they  would  oontbrae  to  work  for  the 

ballot.  Thus  it  would  prevent  confusion  of  par-  party  in  the  ranks.    The  Social  Demoeratie 

ties,  consolidate  the  socialists,  and  strengthen  Federation,  which  playi  no  part  In  politiea,  tield 

class  feeling.    Bee  Tkadb  Unions.  its  Annual  Conference  at  Bristol  on  April  0. 

Okbhant.     The  twentieth   Congress  of  the  The  chairman's  speech  attacked  the  Labor  party 

German  Social  Democrats  was  held  at  Leipaic  for  its  compromises,  declaring  that  it  might  be 

in  the  middle  of  September.    An  increase  of  satisfied  with  Liberal  policies  but  that  the  true 

numbers  and  an  improvement  in  financial  status  Socialists  were  not.    A  vote  on  the  question  of 

were  announced.   The  number  of  members  en-  resiuning  the  alliance  with  tlie  Labor  party 

rolled  was  now  633,309,  and  this  was  less  than  brought  out  only  two  votes  in  its  favor.  The 

20  per  cent,  of  the  votes  east  for  socialist  Fabian  Society  is  affiliated  with  the  Labor 

candidates  in  the  last  general  election.   The  party  and  supported  some  of  their  candidates 


were  called  in  question  before  the  Congress  in  1906,  had  gained  conaiderably  in  numberi^ 
for  having  voted  for  the  succession  tax  (see  having  at  the  time  of  its  Annual  Conference 
Gebuaitt,  paragraphs  on  History)  contrary  to  in  1909  about  1200  members, 
the  rule  that  the  party  should  not  vote  the  Russia.  The  Russian  Social-Democrats  ac* 
budget,  but  they  defended  themselves  on  the  claimed  the  Azeff  alTair  as  a  blow  to  torrorism 
ground  that  had  they  voted  against  it  they  (see  Rdssia,  paragraphs  on  History).  They 
would  have  played  into  the  hands  of  the  oppose  the  policy  of  indiscriminate  violence 
w<nst  reactionaries.  They  had  rejected  the  and  barren  plots,  and  favor  a  rising  of  the 
400,000,000  narks  of  indirect  taxes  as  placing  masses  and  a  general  strike.  The  Azeff  trial 
the  burden  on  the  poorer  classes,  but  supported  discredited  the  revolutionary  wing  by  bringing 
the  succession  tax  which  laid  the  charge  on  out  apparent  proof  that  a  chief  of  the  revolu- 
those  who  could  afford  to  pay  It.  No  vote  was  tionary  socialists  who  was  said  to  have  planned 
taken  on  the  question,  the  subject  of  taxation  the  murder  of  Von  Plehve  and  the  Grand  Duke 
being  deferred  to  the  next  Congress.  It  waa  Sergius  was  an  informer  in  the  service  of  the 
unanimously  resolved  to  boycott  brandy  as  a  police  and  bad  caused  the  hanging  of  a  numl>er 
protest  against  the  duties,  which  the  socialists  of  the  revolutionists.  The  Russian  Social- 
regarded  as  unjustly  discriminating  in  favor  of  Democrats  consider  terrorism  a  mistake  which 
tM  landed  class.  A  resolution  was  Introduced  is  certain  to  benefit  the  reactionaries, 
on  Septemlwr  16,  declaring  codperation  with  the  Othkb  Coumtbie8.  In  Spain  the  Barcelona 
BadiMls  impoesiblQ,  and  denouncing  tlie  Liberals  onttoeak  was,  according  to  the  Socialist  Bureau 
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of  Bmnels,  anti-militarist,  and  anti-eapitalistie.  SOCIETY  OF  IM  T JSUN ATIOVAL  "LLV, 
The  soeialiBtic  movement  In  Spain  is  related  to  AKBiiOAir.   Bee  AiomaTioii,  ImatxtAjvau. 
Tarloua  revolutionary  agitations.    The  party  80CI0LOG7.   The  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
gained  eight  seats  In  the  May  eleetioni.    The  the  American  Sooiological  Society  was  held  at 
Moroccan  war,  the  Barcelona  riots  and  the  ejrt-  New  York  during  the  kst  week  of  Deeembo-. 
cution  of  Ferrer  tended  to  stimulate  sooialist  ae-  Several  other  societies  held  sessions  ctmcnrrenttj. 
tivities  during  the  year  (see  Spain,  paragraphs  (See  POLITIOU,  EooROUT.)    During  the  two 
on  Higtory.)     In  Sweden  antecedent  socialist  previous  years  the  programme  of  the  anoual 
agitation  had  contributed  to  the  great  general  meeting  had  centred  discussion  on  a  single  topic, 
strike.   Oennaa  socialist  propagandists  had  for  but  in  1909  a  more  varied  aet  of  papers  wai 
tome  years  past  been  active  in  Sweden  and  the  presmted.  The    applicaticHL    of  qoaDtitative 
German  Social -Democrats  oontributed  to  the  methods  km  dlieuiKd,  both  from  the  rtaad- 
fnnds  of  the  etrikers.     {See  Sweden,  para-  point  of  eenras*taking  and  from  that  of  the 
graphs  on  FwJory.)    In  Austria  the  Socialists  measurement  of  homogeneity  in  a  mixed  poputa- 
secured  87  seats  at  the  last  general  election,  tion.   A  considerable  group  of  papers  were  read 
During  the  difficulty  with  Servia  the  Socialist  on  some  phase  of  psychological  sociology,  reveal- 
deputies  in  the  Reichsrath  made  a  demonstra-  ing  decisively  the  newer  and  strong  emphasis  on 
tion  on  behalf  of  peace.    In  Denmark  the  So-  the  psychological  aspects  of  sociologist  prob- 
eialists  are  the  largest  political  party.   In  the  lems.   The  two  other  general  topics  of  diW 
general  elections  of  1909  they  received  one-  gion  were  the  religioui  factor  in  social  evoln- 
third      the  votes  cast,  an  increaw  of  18,000  tion.  and  the  teaching  of  sociology.   A  r»8oln- 
over  their  previous  number.    In  the  Nether-  tion  was  adopted  Instructing  tbe^president  to 
lands  the  dupute  between  the  revisionists  and  appoint  a  committee  of  ten  to  crosider  steps 
the  extremists  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  toward  the  standardisation  of  the  teaching  5 
latter.    (See  Nethhilands,  paragraijhs  on  Bis-  sociology  in  this  country.   Professor  FzaiTklin 
toy.)  In  Norway  the  Sociahst  vote  in  the  elec-  h.  Giddings,  of  Columbia  University,  was  elected 
tions  of  October  23  rose  from  8500  to  18,000.  president  for  1910 

In  Italy  the  March  elections  gave  the  Socialists  The  books  of  the  year  of  special  sociological 

a  gain  of  12  Beats,  brinjfing  the  number   n  the  interest  included  the  followinVT  An-  IntrSduo- 

S^t^S^'o^/*-    y<"-.the  labor  movement  in  the  to  Social  Psychology,  by  W.  McDouirall; 

United  States,  see  Labob,  AicmcAN  Fmw  godal  OrganitatSn:  A  8tJy  of  the  L^g^ 

TON  or-,  STBIKE8  AKD  liWKOUTS;  iNJUVCTIOira,  Mind,  by  C.  H.  C^oley;  Psychological  Interprita- 

  *ion»  of  Society,  by  M.  M.  Davis.  Jr.;  if  an  t« 

SOCZAIi  SEBVIOE,  AvBncAN  iNmnm  the  lAght  of  Evolution,  by  J.  M.  Tyler;  La 

or.    A  society  organized  in  1898  for  the  pur-  aoeialisms  et  la  sooiologie  r^formitii,   bv  A. 

pose  of  gathering  from  all  possible  sources  facta  Fouill^;  Folklore  as  an  Historical  Science,  by 

of  every  kind  bemring  on  the  solution  of  social  G.  L.  Oomme:  The  Origin  of  Terms  in  Human 

firoblems;  to  interpret  these  facta  by  ascertain-  Relationship,  by  Andrew  Lang;  The  Wretches 

ng  as  far  aa  possible  their  causes  and  effects;  of  Povertyville:  A  Sooiological  Study  of  the 

and  to  disseminate  the  resulting  knowledge  for  Bouferjf,  by  I.  L.  Nascher;  Sesponsihility  for 

the  education  of  public  opinion.   The  society  Crime,   an   Investigation   of  the   nature  and 

maintains  at  ita  headquarters  in  Astor  Place,  causes  of  crime  and  a  means  of  its  prevention, 

New  York  City,  a  carefully  Indexed  library  by  P.  A.  Parsons;  PoreafAood  and  Race  Culfur«, 

which  contains  many  valuable  foreign  books  and  by  C.  W.  Ssleeby;  Bwpanston  of  Races,  bv  C.  S. 

pamphlets.    From  its  foreign  cotlamraton,  who  Woodruff ;  Menders  Principles  of  Hereditsf,  by 

include  representatives  from  nearly  every  ooun-  W.  Bateson;  Poverty  and  Hereditary  Oenius,  by 

try  in  Europe,  as  well  as  Japan,  the  society  F.  C.  Constable;  Sociology,  its  Simpler  TMch- 

receives  government  documents  and  special  re-  in?'  and  Applications,  by  J.  Q.  Dealev ;  Raee»  of 

ports,  and  keeps  in  touch  with  social  movementa  Men  a$td  Their  Distribution,  by  A.  C.  Haddcm; 

abroad.    A  notable  departure  in  1909  was  the  Source  Book   for   Social  Origins,   by   W.  L 

organization  of  about  500  classes  throughout  the  Thomas;   Misery  and  its   Causes,  by   E.*  T. 

United  States  and  Canada  for  the  study  of  social  Devine;  Product  and  Climaw,  by  8.  N.  Patten; 

questions.   Weekly  lessons  are  furnished,  in  "Woman  Through  tko  Apes,  by  tmil  "Reiehi  The 

which  the  highest  economic  and  ethical  prin-  OrounduwrJb  of  EugenieSt  hy  Karl  Pearson; 

oiples  are  applied  to  the  problems  of  collective  Chinese    Immigration,    by    Mary  Coolidge* 

living.    The  Institute  furnishes  to  libraries  the  Divorce,  a  Study  in  Social  Causation^  hy  J.  p' 

latest  literature  from  the  principal  governments  Lichtenberger;  A  Sludy  of  the  Pops^HoH  o/ 

of  the  world,  and  the  less  accessible  reporta  of  Manhattanville,  by  H.  B.  Woolston. 

semi-public  societies  bearing  on  bociaI  institu-  Classified  Itsta   of  the  abundant  periodieal 

tions.    In  1909,  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  the  presi-  literature   may   be   fbund   in   the  quarterly 

dent  of  the  Int^itute,  and  Mr.  James  Danger-  Economic  BuUiUn,  or  in  The  Amertean  Jomrmai 

field,  the  special  repreacntative  of  the  British  Of  Sociology. 

Institute  of  Social  Service,  began  a  world  toor.  Eugenics,  a  term  proposed  by  Francis  Oalton 

which  will  include  all  the  principal  capitals  of  In  1883   {Inquiries  into  Human  Facultjf  and 

the  civilir^d  world,  in  an  endeavor  to  form  Developmmt),  was   recently   defined  by 

similar  institutions  to  this  and  others  already  him  as  "the  study  of  agencies  under  aocl^ 

existing.    Durmg  the  latter  part  of  IftOO  these  control,  that  may  Improve  or  impair  the  racial 

gentlemen  were  in  South  America,  where  they  qualities  of  future  senentions  either  physicallr 

visited  the  moat  important  of  the  Latin  Amer-  or  mentally."   The  advocates  of  eugenics  main- 

ican  Republics.    The  officers  of  the  Institute  in  tain  that  In  so  far  as  the  present  means  to 

1009,  were:    Josiah  Strong,  President;  Warner  human  betterment^uch  as  education  and  public 

Van   Norden,   Vice-Presitlent;   Jnmes   Danger-  hygiene— merely  develop  and  preserve,  but  do 

in- 

ington  Choate,  llecording  Secretary.  be  inherited'  betore"'"tii^'"^  "'b^''  ^Uwtei 


field,  Honorary  Director;  John  T.  Perkins,  not  produce,  talent  and  ability  thev  are 
Treasurer;  James  H.  Ecob.  Torturer,  and  Wash-  sufliclent.   Talent  and  abilitr.  thev  sav  n 
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Engenio  meamires  will,  the  **  eugenlsts "  be- 
lieve, tend  to  eliminate  the  unhealthy  and  feeble 
in  body  and  mind,  and  vill  tend  also  to  the 
nnmerieal  Inoreaw  of  penons  of  anperior  mental 
and  phyaical  endowment.  They  argue  that  while 
human  knowledge  and  human  responsibility  are 
eumulative  In  civilized  societies — each  genera* 
tion  picking  up  and  augmenting  the  traditions 
of  previous  generations — native  ability  tends  to 
remain  unchanged,  except  as  man  voluntarily 
interferes  in  his  own  behalf.  They  point  out 
that  "  hunuine  impulses  and  praietioea  M 
ameliorate  the  etruggle  for  eifiatoiee  as  that 
the  degenerate  and  the  "unfit**  mrvive  and 
propagate  their  kind.  Upon  its  wdentifio  aide, 
eugenics  is  dependent  upon  biology  and  Myehol- 
ogy;  upon  biology  for  data  and  methods  in 
pursuing  the  study  of  inheritanoe,  and  upon 
psychology  for  the  definition  and  measurement 
of  ability  and  for  means  of  registering  the 
transmission  of  mental  capabilities  from  parent 
to  offspring.  As  an  art,  eugenics  proposes  prao- 
tieal  measurea  which  look  to  the  Jmrifloation  of 
the  stock.  These  meaeures  InduA  (1)  disBem* 
ination  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heredity, 
(2)  eatablliAment  of  the  social  value  of  human 

Eades  and  classes  {soldiers,  scholars,  skilled 
borers,  the  wealthy,  the  pauperized,  and  the 
like),  (3)  research  into  the  biographical  his* 
torieg  of  thriving  "eugenic"  families,  (4)  the 
reform  of  publio  opinion  in  matters  pertaining 
to  marriage  and  productivity,  and  (5)  the  en- 
actment of  lesiswtion  for  the  protection  of  the 
communi^,  liy  preventive  measures,  from 
vicious,  insane,  defective,  tainted  and  diseased 
strains. 

Galton  was  not  only  the  founder  of  eugenics; 
be  has  also  framed  its  ideals  and,  in  part^ 
formulated  its  methods.  At  present,  much  of 
its  statistical  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Et^Hsh 
school  of  biometricians  under  the  leadership  of 
Professor  Karl  Faaraon.  A  Eugenics  Labora- 
tory was  recently  established  at  the  University 
of  London.  Many  separate  faotors  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  eugenics  within  the  last  deoade. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  deep  current 
interest  in  the  biological  and  psychological  prob- 
lems of  heredity,  the  development  of  statistical 
and  experimental  methods  in  the  study  of  evolu* 
tion,  puhlie  interest  in  the  question  of  "  raee- 
euicide,**  and  the  outcome  of  earlier  pioneering 
studies  In  eugenics  which  have  emphasised,  al- 
most without  exception,  the  importance  of  the 
hereditary  factor  in  individual  endowment  of 
mind  and  body.  Consult  Galton,  ReredUary 
QeniiU  (QA  ed.,  1892),  Natural  Inheritance 
(1889),  Eugenics,  ita  Definition,  Scope  and  A.ima 
(1904),  EniB,A  Study  of  Britith  Omiua  (1904), 
Pearson,  The  Scope  and  Importance  to  the  State 
of  the  Science  of  Natural  Eugenioa  (2d  ed., 
1909),  Bentley,  Mental  Inheritanoe  (1909), 
Saleeby,  Parenthood  and  Itaee  Culture  (1909). 
Among  periodicals  and  occasional  publications 
may  bk  mentioned  The  Bugenioe  Revieie,  Biome* 
irika,  and  the  publications  of  the  Fnancta  Gal- 
ton  Eugenics  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
London. 

BOILS.  In  previous  reviem  attention  was 
called  to  the  steps  which  were  being  taken  to 
conserve  the  resources,  and  to  increase  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil,  both  by  extending  the  tilled 
area  and  increasing  the  yield  per  acre.  The 
rapid  rise  in  price  of  farm  products  in  recent 
years,  has  itimnlated  renewed  activity  ia  this 


direction,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
throughout  the  oivilized  world.  There  has  been 
great  activity  in  the  taking  of  an  Inventory  of 
soil  resources  and  possibiliUes,  with  a  view  to 
increasing  agricultural  production.  It  has  been 
made  evident  that  the  supply  of  products  of  the 
soil  has  not  kept  pace  in  recent  years  with  the 
demands,  and  the  resulting  era  of  high  prices 
has  developed  both  the  need  and  the  incentive 
for  improved  methods  of  soil  culture,  as  well 
for  the  extension  of  the  cultivated  area. 

The  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture^ 
tend  to  show  that  strictly  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  exhausted  soils,  but  rather  a  decline  in  pro- 
ductiveness, which  may  be  completely  restored 
by  proper  methods  of  soil  management,  and 
European  experience  is  cited  to  maintiUn  this 
view,  evidence  being  presented  to  show  that  bet- 
ter crops  are  obtained  In  many  cases  on  soils 
which  have  been  lon^t  under  cultivation.  Ex- 
periments at  the  Ohio  Station,  covering  a  num- 
ber of  years,  also  show  that  veiy  nufvoductlve 
soils  may  be  made  highly  productive  under  con- 
tinuous culture,  by  proper  methods  of  rotation, 
cultivation,  and  fertilizing.  Soils  tend  to  renew 
themselves  In  time  from  below,  surface  erosion 
by  wind  and  water,  and  exhaustion  by  cropping 
being  in  part  made  up  for  by  such  renewaC 
Fertilizers  and  manures,  with  a  suitable  system 
of  cropping,  however,  furnish  quicker  means 
than  nature's  prooesses  of  Testorlng  or  InersM- 
tng  productiveness. 

Soil  surv^  taking  account  of  ntAX  resonrees 
and  possibilities,  and  crop  adaptations  were  ae- 
tlvely  carried  on  In  various  mrts  of  the  world 
during  1909.  The  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  actively 
engaged  m  such  work.  Forty-five  areas  in 
twenty  States  were  surveyed  and'  mapped,  24,436 
square  miles,  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile, 
and  76,180  square  miles  on  a  scale  of  one  inch 
to  six  miles.  The  reoonnoisasnce  surveys  were 
made  on  the  Great  Plains  and  mountain  regitms 
where  more  detailed  surveys  were  not  considered 
so  necessary.  The  total  area  which  had  been 
mapped  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  up  to  June  30, 
1909,  was  257,694  square  miles.  Several  of  the 
States  organized  soil  surveys  either  independ- 
ently or  in  cooperation  with  the  national  Bureau 
of  Soils.  Activity  in  this  line  was  also  re- 
ported in  Kussia,  France,  Germaiqr,  Bel(^uin» 
Australia,  India,  and  Africa. 

Professor  Bottoml^,  of  Kings  College,  Lon- 
don, announced  the  discoverv  of  a  culture  of 
organisms  which  assimilated  fne  nitrogen  in 
symbiosis  with  nonleguminous  plants,  but  his 
claims  have  not  been  substantiated  by  the  work 
of  other  investigators.  Much  new  knowledge 
was  acquired  by  Investigations  on  the  conditions 
affecting  the  transformation  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds in  the  soil — anunonification,  nitrifica- 
tion. Mid  denitrlfication.  Among  the  Intereerting 
and  important  facta  brought  out  was  that  par- 
tial sterilization  of  soils  by  heating  or  by  means 
of  antiseptics,  such  as  carbon  blaufphid,  toluene, 
etc.,  increased  the  formation  of  ammonia  and 
hence  the  fertility  of  soils.  It  appeared  that 
the  effect  of  the  treatment  was  to  aid  the  action 
of  certain  of  the  beneficial  organisms'bv  killing 
competing  organisms,  whose  remains  also  serve 
as  food  for  the  ammonifying  organisms.  Heat- 
ing, however,  wias  shown  to  seriously  interfere 
with  nitrification.  Investigations  were  reported 
which  showed  that  iba  appUeatlon.  of  lima 
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■trongly  aids  the  formatton  of  ammonia  by 
bacterial  action.  Investigations  at  the  Rotham- 
sted  Experiment  Station,  showed  that  the  long^ 
continued  use  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  of 
chlorids  rendered  the  soil  acid  and  stopped  nitri- 
fication. A.  R.  WhitBon,  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex- 
periment Station,  showed  that  naturally  acid 
aoila  are  as  a  rule  deficient  in  phosphates.  In 
the  development  of  the  theories  of  soil  fertility 
of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  United  SUtea  De- 
Mrtment  of  Agriculture,  O.  Schrelner  ct  that 
Bureau  adduced  further  evidence  to  show  that 
•oil  fatigue  and  unproductiveness  may  be  the 
result  of  the  accumulation  of  toxic  organic  com- 
pounds in  the  soil.  Recent  investigations  by 
Bohland,  Loew,  May,  and  others  indicate  that 
colloids  and  enzyms  play  an  important  rOle  in 
•oil  fertility,  but  their  exact  function  has  not 
yet  been  elearly  defined. 

An  important  eontribntlon  to  the  literature  of 
•oils  waa  a  treatise  on  soils  T.  L.  hwa  Mod 
E.  0.  Fippin,  of  Cornell  Universi^. 

SOLAS  BYSTSH.    See  Astbonoict. 

SOLOHON  ISLANDS.  The  British  Islands 
lie  in  the  western  Pacific,  and  include  Quadal- 
canar,  San  Christoval,  Mialaita,  New  Georgia, 
Yela,  Tulagi,  Santa  Cruz,  Vanicoro,  and  the 
lalanda  (Choiseul,  Ysabet,  Lord  Howe's  group, 
and  those  in  the  Bourgainville  Straits)  ceded 
by  Germany  in  1890.  (See  also  Gebuan  Solo- 
mon Iblands.)  Area,  8367  square  miles,  popu- 
lation, Europeans,  210;  natives,  150,700— Me- 
lancsians,  mostly  cannibals.  Capital,  Tulagi. 
Imports,  1907,  £49,252,  exports  (cocoanuts, 
lAneapples,  bananas,  copra,  pearl  shell,  and 
Ivory  nuts),  £51,602.  Revenue,  1908-9,  £10,- 
604;  expenditures,  £12,618.  Resident-Commis- 
sioner (1909),  Charles  M.  Woodford. 

80HALZLAND.  The  most  eastern  part  of 
Africa,  on  the  Oulf  of  Aden  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  See  BunsH  SouAUum);  Fbench 
SoHAU  CoAST;  and  Italian  Soualiland. 

SOmnSKTHAL,  Adolf  Rittbb  von.  An 
Austrian  actor,  died  March,  IWO,  He  waa  born  in 
18S4,  in  Pesth  and  his  early  years  were  spent 
in  a  tatlor'a  shop.  His  father,  a  tradesman, 
had  been  ruined  m  the  troubles  of  1848.  His 
chief  desire,  however,  was  for  the  stage,  and 
he  became  a  voluntary  supernumerary  in  a 
theatre  in  Vienna.  He  soon  found  regular  em- 
ployment as  an  actor  in  a  provincial  town,  but 
when  he  appeared  first  in  Vienna,  he  was  hissed 
off  the  stage,  chiefly  because  of  his  Hebrew 
parentage.  In  spite  of  this  he  was  retained,  and 
though  strong  antagonism  was  shown  toward  him 
for  some  time,  he  gradually  won  his  wny  to 
public  favor,  and  finally  established  himself  as 
the  favorite  actor  of  Vienna.  In  1854  he  made 
a_  notable  triumph  as  Hamlet,  and  from  that 
time  his  advancement  was  rapid.  He  became,  in 
1856,  a  regular  member  of  the  Hofburg  Theatre, 
and  in  1881  the  celebration  of  his  25th  anni- 
versa ry  there  was  almost  a  national  event.  Son- 
nenthal  visited  the  United  States  in  1885,  and 
again  In  1899  and  1902.  His  versatility  and 
the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  his  methods, 
and  the  vividness  of  his  interpretations  stamped 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  actors  of  modern 
times. 

BOBOLLA    Y  BASTIDA,    Joaquin.  See 

Painting. 

SOXTTE  APBICA,  BninsR.  A  group  of 
British  possessions  consisting  ol  Cape  Colony, 
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Xatal  (Including  Zululand),  the  Transnil, 
Orange  River  Colony  (these  four  self-gorcniing), 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Baeutoland,  Bechnaaalul 
Protectorate,  and  Swaziland.  For  statistieil 
details  and  other  information  concerning  the 
several  coloniei*  and  protectorates,  see  tlie  re- 
spective titles.  The  total  area  of  British  South 
Africa  is  estimated  at  over  914,000  square  miks. 
In  1904  the  white  population  numbered  1,135,- 
016,  and  the  eolwed,  6,198,175;  the  total  esti- 
mated populaUon  in  1907  was  6,724,480.  Im- 
portations into  the  territory  embraced  in  tha 
South  African  Customs  Union  were  valued  is 
1907  at  £25,920,278;  in  1908,  £24,438,266;  in 
the  two  years  Great  Britain  supplied  57  and 
66.2  per  cent,  respectively;  Germany,  7.6  and 
8.7  per  cent;  the  United  States,  7.8  and  8i 
per  cent.  Statistics  for  the  first  idx  montb 
of  1909  showed  the  first  inorMse  in  inmorti 
since  the  Boer  War. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  colonies  proper,  ad- 
ministration is  in  the  hands  of  the  Eiigb  Coib* 
missioner  for  South  Africa  (in  1S09,  and  from 
March  2,  1906,  the  Earl  of  Belboine). 

HiSTOBT 


South  Afbican  Union.  The  movement  for 
closer  union  among  the  four  colonies  of  South 
Africa  culminated  in  1908  in  the  oonventinn 
for  closer  union,  which  met  at  Durban  on  Oc- 
tober 9  of  that  year.  It  reassembled  at  Cape 
Town  on  January  11,  1909,  and  proceeded  rap- 
idly with  the  drafting  of  the  eonstitntion.  Tbia 
was  completed  in  February  and  the  convention 
adjourned.  The  draft  of  the  constitution  TO 
submitted  to  the  four  colonial  parliaments  dur- 
ing March.  Several  points  of  difference  re- 
vealed themselves  in  the  discussion  before  the 
convention  and  afterwards  in  the  separate  col- 
onies. In  the  first  place  there  waa  a  dispute 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  capital  between  the 
respective  advocates  of  Pretoria  and  Cape  Town, 
but  this  was  finally  settled  by  making  Pre- 
toria the  administrative  centre  and  Cape  Town 
the  meeting  place  for  the  Federal  Parliameni 
The  distance  between  the  two  cities  Is  48  houn. 
Although  the  particularist  feeling  of  the  eel- 
onies  offered  an  obstacle  from  the  first,  there 
was  substantial  agreement  between  snch  diver- 
gent types  of  public  men  as  Dr.  Jameson,  Gen- 
eral Botha,  Sir  George  Farrar,  General  Hert- 
zog,  Mr.  Brown,  and  others,  whose  devotion  tu 
the  common  cause  waa  significant.  Ther«  had 
been,  moreover,  of  late  signs  of  a  national 
tendency  among  the  colonies,  as  shown  in  a 
greater  degree  of  commercial  oo6peration  be- 
tween them,  an  increase  in  the  interchange  of 
products,  and  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  a  common  system  of  defense.  The  chief 
opposition  to  the  draft  came  from  Natal,  where 
most  of  the  newspapers  either  advised  its  re- 
jection or  demanded  amendments  so  radical  as 
to  amount  to  the  same  thing.  There  was  also 
a  vigorous  opposition  element  in  Cape  Colonv. 
The  main  difficulty  was  the  reconciliation  d 
the  interests  of  the  inland  and  coastal  colonies, 
and  at  one  time  the  opposition  in  Natal  and 
on  the  part  of  the  Bund  in  Cape  Colony  threat- 
ened the  success  of  the  measure. 

The  draft  was  accepted  by  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  River  Col<my  early  in  April,  and 
after  some  deUy  and  tiie  Insistence  upon  vari- 
ous amendment^  passed  boUi  the  Cape  Colony 
and  the  Natal  legislatures,  and  was  nferffd 
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to  the  Kationtl  Convention  which  reaasembled  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  the  quallfloa- 

at  Bloemfontein  on  May  3.   Meanwhile,  at  the  tioa  of  European  descent  for  membership  in 

end  of  March,  the  natives  of  the  four  colonies  either  House  excludoa  them  from  the  Union 

bad  sent  representatives  to  Bloemfontein,  who,  Parliament,  although  th^  may  sit  in  the  new 

at  their  meeting,  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  Provincial  Council. 

Imperial  government  on  behalf  of  the  protec>  ConsTmmoN.    The  union  may  be  declared 

torates  and  to  declare  that  Cape  Colony  alone  by  royal  proclamation  within  a  year  after  the 

accorded  the  native  element  a  just  and  sym-  passage  of  the  act  under  the  name  of  the 

pathetio  treatment.     The  amendments   passed  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  names  of  the  col- 

by  tiie  Natal  L^islative  Assembly  irtrength-  onies  to  remain  as  at  present  except  that  the 

cned  the  position  of  the  Provincial  Councils  and  Orange  River  Colony  becomes  the  Orange  Biver 

included  provisions  tiiat  thera  should  be  no  re-  SVee  State. 

dueUon  of  the  ori^nal  number  of  representa-  Eweeutive.  The  executive  authority  Is  vested 

tives  in  the  Union  Parliament,  that  there  should  in  the  King,  by  whom  a  governor-general  ot 

be  free-trade  in  the  interior,  and  that  no  amend-  the  Union  of  South  Africa  shall  be  appointed 

ments  to  the  constitution  should  be  made  ez-  at  a  salary  of  £10,000  a  year.    The  Governor- 

eept  by  the  absolute  majority  of  both  houses.  General  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council, 

The  hostility  to  union  in  Natal  was  stimulated  whose  functions  are  advisory.    As  representa- 

by  the  enemies  of  the  Mozambique  agreement,  tive  of  the  King  he  is  the  commander-in-chief 

a  large  part  of  the  commercial  class  resenting  of  the  ^my  snd  navy.   All  bills  passed  by  the 

the  TransvaaPs  pledge  of  a  greater  part  of  the  Union  Parliament  require  his  assent  and  they 

ezporta  and  Importa  to  a  foreign  port  for  a  may  be  disallowed  by  the  King  within  a  year, 

penod  of  ten  years.   In  Cape  Colony  the  chief  The  Governor-General  In  Council  shall  control 

opposition  came  from  Mr.  Schrelner  and  his  and  administer  native  affairs  and  matters  at- 

followers,  who  were  opposed  to  the  limitation  fecting  the  Asiatics. 

of  the  native  vote.    The  amendments  demanded  Parliament.     The  legislature  conalsta  of  a 

by  the  Cape  Parliament  aimed  at  a  preference  Senate  and  Hoii&e  of  Assembly.    The  Senate 

for  all  the  rural  constituencies  in  order  to  re-  has  40  members,  eight  chosen  by  each  of  the 

tain  for  the  Boer  element,  which  made  up  the  four   provinces   and  eight  nominated  by  the 

rural  population,  ita  present  advantages.   They  Governor-General   in   Council.     Of   the  eight 

also  demanded  a  hard-and-fast  i^st^  of  equal-  nominated  Senators  four  are  to  be  chosen  for 

ify  betwem  the  two  langnages.  The  revidon  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  wanta  of  the 

the  draft  was  completed  1^  the  convention  on  natives.  Each  Senator  must  be  thirty  years  old 

May  8  and  signed  on  May  0.    A  number  of  and  have  lived  five  years  within  the  limita  of 

important  amendments  were  adopted  to  concil-  the  Union;  must  be  qualified  to  register  as  a 

lata  the  interesta  of  the  colonies.   The  amended  voter  for  the  Assembly  members  from  the  jprov- 

aet  was  adopted  on  June  2  by  the  Parliaments  ince,  and  must  be  a  British  subject  of  Euro- 

of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony,  pean  descent.   Each  elected  Senator  must  be  the 

and  later  in  the  month  tgr  Katal  and  Cape  Col-  owner  of  real  property  to  the  value  of  £500 

oigr.  over  and  above  mortgage.  Ihe  House  of  As^em- 

At  the  bwinning  of  July  nineteen  delegates  bly  Is  to  consist  of  121  members  chosen  directly 

from  the  colonies,  including  (our  of  the  ^Ime  by  voters:  61  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  17 

Ministers,  arrived  in  Lcmdon  with  a  draft  of  from  Natal,  17  from  the  Orange  Free  State 

the  measure.    It  passed  both  Houses  in  the  and  36  from  the  Transvaal.    Th^  must  be 

summer  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  Sep-  British  subjecta  of  European  descent  who  have 

tember  20.    Hie  chief  objection  to  it  in  Eng-  resided  five  years  within  the  limita  of  the 

land  was  the  clause  limiting  representation  m  Union  and  are  to  be  elected  according  to  the 

the  Union  Parliament  to  persons  of  European  present   colonial  franchise  imless  Parliament 

descent.    Mr.  Schreiner,  who  arrived  in  Eng-  changes  by  law  the  existing  qualifications,  and 

land  on  July  3,  presentad  a  petition  to  Parlia^  voters  shall  not  be  disqualified  solely  for  race 

ment  signed  by  Sir  Gordon  Spri(^  and  other  or  color  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

leadii^;  men,  asking  the  Imperial  Parliament  Hope  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Parlia- 

to  protect  "the  principle  of  freedom  of  oppor-  ment. 

tunity  to  all  civilized  citizens  of  whatever  race  If  differences  arise  betweoi  the  two  Houses 
or  color "  and  condemning  this  discrimination  they  are  to  be  decided  in  Joint  session  by  the 
against  the  natives  by  the  requirement  of  Euro-  majority.  A  special  commission  Is  created  for 
pean  de&cent  as  a  qualification  of  membership  delimiting  the  constituencies  on  the  basis  of 
in  the  Union  Senate  and  Assembly.  It  declared  European  adult  males.  There  is  to  be  an  auto- 
that  the  native  population  would  becopie  disaf-  matio  redistribution  of  seats  every  five  years, 
fected  and  that  they  were  already  incensed  be-  When  the  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly 
cause  in  determining  the  proportion  of  the  Cape  is  150,  the  representation  of  provinces  is  to  be 
representatives  In  the  Union  Parliament,  the  solely  according  to  their  European  adult  male 
22,000  native  voters  were  not  counted.  A  good  population,  and  there  is  to  be  no  further  in- 
many  of  the  natives,  however,  were  opposed  to  crease  unless  Parliament  »>ecially  provides  for 
Mr.  Scbreiner's  course.  (See  Cape  Coiont.)  it.  There  is  the  same  rnie  as  to  the  oath  of 
Although  there  was  much  regret  in  the  British  allegiance  or  affirmation  as  for  the  British 
Parliament  in  regard  to  this  native  clause,  it  Parliament.  The  Union  government  assumes 
was  decided  not  to  insist  on  any  modification  the  debta  of  the  colonies  and  the  control  of  har- 
against  the  wishes  of  the  delegatea  It  seemed  bors,  ports  and  railroads,  a  Minister  and  a 
unwise  to  run  the  risk  of  wrecking  the  meas-  permanent  Advisory  Board  of  three  having 
nre,  and  it  was  argued  that  if  the  change  was  charge  of  the  last  named.  The  Protectorates 
to  be  made  it  must  originate  in  South  Africa  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Union  government 
Itself.  The  natives  retain  their  franchise  in  at  some  future  date,  on  terms  set  forth  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  it  is  provided  that  this  shall  constitution.  A  Puhlie  Service  Commission, 
not  be  changed  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  with  powers  to  be  determined  ^  Parliamenl^  is 
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to  ba  appointed  by  the  Qovernor-Oemrml  to  daal 
with  the  appointment,  diicipline,  ratimnent  and 
superannuation  of  public  offlcein. 

Pbovinoiae.  Gotrnments.  The  prorlneesare 
to  correspond  to  the  present  colonies,  and  each 
It  to  hare  at  its  head  an  administrator  (ap- 

gintad  1^  the  Governor-Oeneral),  an  Executive 
immittaa,  ud  a  Provincial  Council  eonststing 
of  SS  memben,  or  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the 
members  which  the  Z^rovince  sends  to  the  Union 
Parliament.  The  ordiiKBees  of  the  Provincial 
Councils  are  subject  to  Federal  veto.  Matters 
not  specified  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Union  Government.  The  Provincial  Council  of 
the  Provinoe  has  jurisdiction  in  the  following 
matters:  Direct  taxation  for  provincial  rev 
enue;  borrowing  money  with  the  consent  of  the 
OoTemor*General  In  Council;  education  < except 
higher  education)  for  five  years,  and  until 
PM-Iiament  otherwise  prorldesi  agriculture, 
under  limitations  fixed  hy  Parliament ;  hospitals, 
and  charitable  institutions;  municipal  institu- 
tions, divisional  councils  and  other  local  bodies; 
local  public  works,  with  the  exception  of  rail- 
roads, ports,  harbors  and  other  works  which  ex- 
tend beyond  the  borders  of  the  Province,  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  Parliament  to  declare  such 
works  national ;  roads,  bridges,  ete.,  except 
when  uniting  two  provinces;  markets  and 
pounds)  protMtion  of  flsh  and  game;  the  admln- 
istratfoii  of  punishment  in  the  enforcement  of 
law  within  the  provindal  competence;  all  other 
matters  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  are  local  or  private,  or  in 
regard  to  which  Parliament  de^jatas  to  the 
province  power  to  legislate. 

The  election  of  Senators  and  of  members  of 
the  executive  committees  of  the  Provincial 
GotmdlB  is  to  be  I7  proportional  repretenta- 
tlon,  each  voter  having  one  transferable  vote. 

Capitau.  The  government  offleea  are  to  be  at 
Pretoria,  and  the  Federal  Parliament  Is  to  meet 
to  Cape  Town.  The  provincial  capitals  are  to  be 
the  same  as  at  present,  namely,  Cape  Town, 
Pretoria,  Bloemfontein  and  Pietermnritzburg. 

Laitouaoe.  Equal  rights  are  prescribed  for 
the  Dutch  and  English  tongues  as  official  lan- 
gnages. 

JuDioZAKT.  A  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa 
li  to  be  established  of  which  the  colonial  8a- 

fireme  Courts  are  to  be  parts.  Appeal  Is  to 
ie  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa,  and 
thence  to  the  Privy  Council  in  cases  in  which 
the  Privy  Council  grants  special  leave. 

At  the  Instance  of  the  South  African  dele- 
gates, the  British  government  decided  on  May 
31,  1910,  as  the  date  for  the  act  to  go  into  effect, 
and  on  December  3,  a  royal  prockimation  was 

fublished  "  that  on  and  after  the  Slst  of  May, 
DIO,  the  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Natal,  the  IVanavaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  sball  be  united  In  a  legiriattve  union 
and  gDverameat  under  the  title  Union  of  Boath 
Africa.** 

SOITTE  ARATITA.   See  Eznahatiov. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  A  Estate  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  ^  Area,  903,690 
square  miles.  Population  at  end  of  1908,  407,- 
179.  On  the  same  date  the  capital,  Adelaide, 
had,  with  suburbs,  179,793  Inhabltonts.  The 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
appointed  by  the  Crown  and  acting  through  a 
responsibte  Ministry.  The  Parliament  conrists 
of  the  Lc^slative  Council  (18  members)  and 


the  House  of  Asiembly  {41  members).  Women 
as  well  as  men  possess  the  suffrage.  The  Gov- 
ernor in  1909  was  Admiral  Sir  Day  Hort  Bo- 
sanquet;  the  Premier,  IVeasnrer,  and  Minister 
of  Education,  A.  H.  Peake.  Parliament  opened 
on  July  22.  The  Premier,  Mr.  A,  H.  Peake, 
bad  formed  a  Ministir  out  of  his  own  party, 
refnsing  the  t«nu  demanded  by  the  Labor 
party  as  the  priot  of  its  support.  A  rewltttton 
of  no  oonfldence  was  introduced  by  the  Labor 
party  in  August,  but  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one.  The  Premier  in  bis  budget  speech 
on  September  23  announced  a  surplus  of  £291.- 
000,  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt.  No  new  taxation  was  nec- 
essary. He  referred  to  the  flourishing  oondi- 
tionn  of  trade  and  of  agricultural  and  pastoral 
occupatiras.  In  October  a  Parliamratarr  Com> 
mission  strongly  recommended  the  building  of 
100  miles  of  railway,  to  open  up  important 
agrieultttral  ropons,  and  legislation  vaa  prom- 
ised at  an  eufy  data. 

SOUTH  OABOLIKA.  One  of  the  South 
Central  Division  of  the  United  Stotee.  Its 
area  is  80,9R9  square  miles.  The  popniation 
In  1009,  according  to  a  Federal  estimate  made 
in  that  year,  was  2,142,084. 

Mineral  Pboductioh.  The  chief  mineral 
productions  of  South  Carolina  are  those  con- 
nected with  phosphate  rock.  The  production  In 
1908  was  225,490  tons,  valued  at  $980,881. 
"nils  was  a  deorease  over  the  produietlon  of 
1907.  which  was  257,221  tons,  but  it  was 
greater  In  value  than  in  1907,  which  was 
$980,867.  Phosphate  beds  occur  Interruptedly 
in  a  belt,  the  lower  limit  of  which  extends 
along  a  line  from  a  point  near  the  sonroe  of 
the  Wanda  River  In  Charleston  county  to  the 
mouth  of  Broad  River.  The  belt  followa  the 
coast,  running  back  as  far  as  20  miles  from 
the  ocean.  Phosphato  rock  oeoura  In  two 
forms,  as  land  rock  and  as  river  rock.  River 
rock  is  mined  from  the  river  channels.  Next 
to  phosphato  rock  In  Talne  are  the  prodncto  of 
clay.  In  1908  these  amounted  In  value  to 
1610,248,  a  considerable  decrease  over  the  prod- 
uct of  1907,  which  was  $843,379.  Stone  la  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantities,  and  gold  also 
occurs.  It  was  found  in  1008  to  the  valqe  of 
$53,716  from  2698.46  fine  ounces.  A  small 
amount  of  silver  and  copper  Is  also  found. 
The  gold  output  of  1908  was  obtained  from  two 
placers  and  five  deep  mines.  Among  other  prod* 
ucts  are  stone,  gas,  coke,  gas  and  eotf  oil. 
Monazite  Is  produced  In  the  State.  In  1908 
there  were  mined  112,450  pounds,  valued  at 
$13,404.  Kaolin,  Are  clay,  peat  and  tin  are 
also  found  in  the  Stote,  and  there  are  deposita 
of  iron  in  various  places.  The  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  lOW  was  $if 
081,001,  as  compared  with  a  valne  (rf  the  prod- 
uct in  1907  of  $2,305,203. 

AoucuLTUBB  AND  Stock  Raisino.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  Stotes  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  as  follows:  Corn,  37,041,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $33,337,000,  from  2,818,000  acres; 
winter  wheat,  3,610,000  bushels,  valued  at  $5.- 
568,000,  from  881,000  acres;  oats,  4,431,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $3,100,000,  from  211,000 
acres;  rye,  39,000  bushels,  valued  at  $5S.OO0L 
from  4000  acres;  rice,  470,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $433,000,  from  18,000  acres;  potatoea,  705,- 
000  bushela,  valued  at  $880,000,  from  0000 
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aeres;  hay,  81,000  tons,  Talued  at  $1,266,000, 
from  66,000  acres;  tobaeco,  32,000,000  pounds, 
valued  at  «2,336,000,  from  40,000  acres.  The 
ootton  crop  In  1909  was  estimated  at  1,095,000 
bales,  wbich  was  a  decrease  from  the  crop  of 
1908.  which  was  1,118,000  bales.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  rice  the  State  was  exceeded  only  by 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.  The  rice  crop 
of  1909  was  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  1908, 
which  was  480,000  bushels.  The  acreage  of  rice 
has  greatly  decreased  in  recent  years.  The 
number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  on  Jan- 
vaiT  1,  1910,  was  as  followsi  Horses,  87,000; 
mnlcB,  144,000;  dairy  cows,  140,000;  other 
eattle,  227,000;  sheep,  66,000;  ewine,  690,000. 
The  wool  dipped  in  1900  was  estimated  at 
166,760  pounds. 

Fisheries.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1908,  was  $288,330.  Of  these  prod* 
ucts  the  most  important  in  point  of  value  was 
oysters,  of  which  there  were  taken  for  market 

Kirposes  1,663,100  bushels,  valued  at  $136,700. 
ext  in  point  of  value  were  shad,  of  which 
464,400  pounds,  valued  at  $40,730,  were  taken. 
lK>llowing  in  the  order  of  the  value  of  the  prod- 
nets  were  sea  bass,  $21,740;  whiting,  $17,450; 
shrimp,  $11,980;  and  prawn,  $7270.  Other  fish 
taken  in  couBiderable  quantities  were  shark, 
sheepshead,  squeteague  or  trout,  terrapin  and 
clams.  The  number  of  independent  fishermen 
engaged  in  the  flsheries  of  the  State  was  1634, 
with  026  wage-earning  fifdiermen  employed. 
There  were  10$  vessels  Misaged  in  the  flshmes 
of  the  State,  valued  at  $47,691. 

Education.  The  total  school  enrollment  in 
190B-9  was  334,902.  Of  these,  white  males  num- 
bered 74,034;  white  females,  79,773;  negro 
males  numbered  83,164,  and  negro  females,  07,- 
931.  The  average  salary  of  teachers  was,  for 
white  males,  $470.70  per  year;  for  white  fe- 
males, $240.13;  for  negro  males,  $118.17,  and 
for  negro  females,  $01.46.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  free  publie  schools  In  1909  was  $!,• 
898,886,  and  for  SUte  colleges,  $627,000.  The 
first  direct  appropriation  to  free  public  sohools 
since  1878  was  made  for  the  year  1908-9. 

FiNAMCE.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  fiscal  year  1909  showed  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  December  31,  1908,  of  $424,370. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  were 
$2,772,860  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  $2,805,138,  having  a  cash 
balance  on  December  31,  1900,  of  $392,082. 
During  the  year  the  State  borrowed  for  cur- 
rent expenses  $600,000. 

LsaisLATioif.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1009  are  those  noted  be- 
low: A  measure  was  enacted  requiring  the 
electric  railway  companies  to  e<^uip  cars  with 
closed  vestibules  in  the  winter  time  to  protect 
motormen.  A  board  of  commissioners  on  uni- 
formity of  legislatioa  was  established.  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers 
waa  related.  Unfair  commercial  discrimina- 
tion between  different  sections  of  the  State  was 
prohibited,  as  well  as  unfair  competition  by 
selling  goods  in  one  locality  at  a  low  price  to 
destroy  ousiness  of  competitors.  It  is  made  a 
misdemeanor  to  solicit  orders  for  liquor.  Banks 
in  the  State  are  required  to  accumulate  a  25 
per  cent,  reserve. 

Ofticebs;  Governor,  M.  F.  Ansel;  Lleuten- 
ant-Oovemor,  T.  O.  McLcod;  Secretary  of  State, 
R.  M.  MoCown;  Attomey-Oeneral,  J.  F.  I^ronj 


Treasurer,  R.  H.  Jennin^;  Comptroller-Oen- 
eral,  A.  W.  Jones  t  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, J.  £.  Swearingen;  Adjutant-General,  J.  C 
Boyd;  CommisBioner  of  Insurano^  F.  H.  Me- 
Master— all  Democrats! 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Ira  B.  Jones;  Justices,  C.  A.  Woods,  Eugene 
B.  Gary,  D.  E.  Hydrlek}  Clerk,  U.  B.  Broidta— 
all  Democrats. 

The  State  legislature  of  1009  was  composed 
of  41  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  124  Demo- 
crats in  the  House.  The  State  representatives 
in  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Cofi- 
gret»  ta  the  article  UniiiD  States. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.  One  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  area  is 
77,614  square  mites.  The  population  in  1909, 
aocording  to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  that 
year,  was  498,077. 

Mineral  PBODtJonoif.  The  only  mineral 
product  of  considerable  bnportanee  in  the  State 
is  gold.  The  total  value  of  all  products  in 
1908  waa  $8,628,234,  «f  which  the  gold  pro- 
duced was  valued  at  $7,742,200  from  374,529 
fine  onnoes.  This  was  a  marked  increase  over 
the  ^dnetlon  of  1907,  which  was  200,186  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $4,138,200.  Gold  is  pro- 
duced almost  entirely  in  the  Black  Hills  from 
the  Homestaike  mine.  Several  new  mills  were 
built  in  1908.  Silver  was  produced  in  1908  to 
the  value  of  $106,600  from  107,300  fine  ounces, 
an  increase  over  the  production  of  1907,  which 
was  106,600  fine  ounces,  with  a  value  of  $70,- 
400.  ^e  tmHty  other  mineral  products  of  im- 
portance are  stone,  clay  products,  lead  and  nat- 
ural gas. 

The  gold  production  in  1909  waa  estimated 
at  331,363  fine  ounces  valued  at  $6,849,100. 
This  was  a  decrease  of  $892,300  in  value  from 
the  production  of  1908.  The  silver  production 
was  estimated  at  206,600  fine  ounces,  valued  at 
$107,000. 

Agbicultuu  ANn  Btook  Saibino.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
cropa  ai  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  as  follows:  Com,  66,270,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $32,636,000,  from  2,069,000  acres; 
winter  wheat,  47,688,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$42,829,000,  from  3,376,000  acres;  oats,  43,500,- 
000  bushels,  valued  at  $14,700,000,  from  1,460,- 
000  acres;  barley,  10,910,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$8,960,000,  from  1,021,000  acres;  rye,  578,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $341,000,  from  33,000  acres; 
fiazseed,  6,640,000  bushels,  valued  at  $8,610,000, 
from  600,000  acres;  potatoes,  4,000,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $2,620,000,  from  60,000  acres;  hay, 
804,000  tons,  valued  at  $4,100,000,  from  636,- 
000  acres.  In  the  production  of  flax  the  State 
ranks  second,  being  surpassed  only  by  North 
Dakota.  The  production  of  fiaxseed  was 
slightly  smaller  than  that  of  1908,  which  was 
6,886,000  bushels.  In  the  production  of  barley 
South  Dakota  occupies  fourth  rank.  The  crop 
of  Imrley  in  1900  was  considerably  smaller  than 
in  1908,  when  it  was  24,692,000  busliela.  A 
large  area  of  the  State  is  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit.  The  number  of  farm  animals 
in  the  State  on  January  1,  1910,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Horses,  612,000;  mules,  10,000;  dairy 
cows,  666,000;  other  cattle,  1,341,000;  sheep, 
820,000;  swine,  805.000.  The  vool  clipped  in 
the  State  was  4,334,880  pounds. 

Educahon.  There  were  enrolled  in  the 
schools  of  the  SUte  for  the  year  1907-8  117,600 
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piipila,  which  was  24.13  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
ution.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  72,- 
363  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  was 
S555. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Auditor 
for  the  fliral  year  ending  June  30,  1009,  shows 
TeceiptB.  inoludinff  cash  on  hand  July  I,  1908, 
of  $4,148,734.  The  total  disbursements  during 
tiie  year  were  $3,358,847,  leaving  a  cash  ha.h 
ance  on  June  30,  1909,  of  $789,886.  The  chief 
receipts  were  from  the  general  fund,  from  the 
special  and  permanent  school  fund,  and  from 
taxation. 

Charities  ahd  Cobbectionb.  The  charitable 
and  penal  institutions  of  the  State  include  a 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Gary,  a  State  Training 
Seliocd  at  Plankinton,  a  School  for  Deaf  Mutes 
at  Sioux  Falls,' a  Sdiool  for  Feeble-Minded  at 
I^dfleld,  a  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Yank- 
ton, State  Penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls,  and 
Gbldiers*  Home  at  Hot  Springs.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a  Hospital  for  Insane  Indians 
at  Canton,  established  and  maintained  by  the 
Federal  govemment. 

FoiJTicB  AND  GovEBHUENT.  On  January  20 
Coe  I.  Crawford  was  dected  United  States 
Senator  by  the  l^slature.  Senator  Crawford 
had  been  the  choice  for  Senator  at  the  primary 
election  in  1908,    A  two-cent  fare  bill  was 

gassed  by  the  legislature  and  was  signed  by 
Governor  Vessey  on  February  3.  Opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads  was  at  once  begun 
and  a  temporary  injunction  was  procured  on 
February  4.  An  equal  suffrage  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  passed  the  Senate  on  January 
SI  without  debate  and  with  but  two  dissenting 
votes.  Measures  were  passed  by  the  legislature 
regulating  the  sale  of  liquor,  to  be  voted  on 
in  November,  I9I0,  under  initiative.  A  volun- 
tary bank  guaranty  law  was  passed,  but  no 
attempt  to  comply  with  it  has  been  made. 
Appropriation  was  made  for  completing  and 
furnishing  the  new  State  House  at  Pierre. 
The  people  will  vote  on  five  laws  in  1910,  four 
being  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  one  initi- 
ated by  the  people.  In  August  President  Ta^t 
issued  a  proclamation  formally  opening  the 
ceded  portions  of  the  Cheyenne  River  and 
'  Standing  Rock  Indian  reservations  for  settle- 
ment. Over  80,000  persons  registered  for  the 
10,000  homesteads  available  upon  these  ceded 
lands.  At  the  election  of  1908  the  inhabitants 
of  Butte  county  voted  to  divide  that  county  into 
three  parts,  the  southern  portion  to  remain  as 
Butte  county,  the  northwestern  as  Harding  and 
the  northeastern  as  Perkins.  These  counties 
were  organized  in  1909  inr  Governor  Vessey. 
The  legislature  also  created  Corson  county  out 
of  a  portion  of  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation 
and  it  was  duly  organized  mth  the  county  teat 
at  Mcintosh.  Tripp  county  was  also  organized, 
with  the  county  seat  at  Colombo.  See  Elec- 
toral Refobh. 

Id»i8LATioN.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislative  session  of  1909  are  those 
noted  below:  A  law  was  passed  providing  a 
maximum  of  two  cents  a  mile  for  passenger 
fares.  Railway  companies  are  penalized  lor 
delay  in  adjusting  claims;  telephone  offices  are 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  railroad  com- 
missioners; provision  is  made  for  actions  for  in- 
jury by  wrongful  death,  and  the  maximum  of 
recovery  is  fixed  at  $10,000.  Standard  forms  of 
ilre  or  life  insurance  policies  are  ordained; 
trusts  and  monopolies  are  prohibited;  provision 
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13  made  for  primary  elections;  a  live-stodc  san- 
itary board  18  established;  measures  are  taken 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among  sheep 
and  bees;  pure  food  and  pure  drug  laws  were 
enacted;  measures  were  passed  rq^lating  hotels; 
provision  Is  made  for  the  planting  and  care 
of  forest  trees,  and  the  inspection  of  nuraeiies 
and  imported  trees  to  prevent  the  introduefloD 
'and  spread  of  injurious  insects;  an  indeter* 
minate  sentence  is  allowed  in  some  cases  of 
first  offense,  and  provision  is  made  for  a  por- 
tion of  a  convict's  earnings  to  be  devoted  to 
the  support  of  his  dependent  family. 

Officebb:  Governor,  R.  S.  Vessey;  lieu- 
tenant-Governor,  H.  C.  Shober ;  Secretary  of 
State,  R.  8.  Policy;  Treaaurer,  George  Johnson; 
Auditor,  John  HmUng;  Attorney-General,  8.  W. 
Clark;  Buperintoident  of  Education,  H.  A 
Ustrud;  CommiBBi<mer  of  Lands^  O.  G.  Dokken 
— all  Republicans. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Presiding  Judge, 
Dick  Haney;  Justices,  Charles  8.  Whiting,  Elle- 
son  G.  Smith,  J.  H.  McCoy  and  Dighton  Cor- 
son; Clerk,  Frank  Crane — all  Republicans. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1809  was  cmnposed 
of  89  Republieans  and  6  Democrats  in  the 
Senate^  and  06  RepnbHcana  and  B  Democrats 
in  the  House.  The  State  rqnresentatives  in 
Ongress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Coi^reas 
of  the  article  Unitb)  States. 

SOUTHERN  CHILD  liABOB  OOHTEB- 
BNCB.   See  Child  Labob. 

SOUTEB&N  HIOSKZA.  A  British  colony 
and  protectomta  fornwd  by  the  union  of  the 
former  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  JMgcm  and 
tlM  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria  (since 
May,  1006).  Area,  77,260  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, estimated  in  1006,  about  six  millions, 
Yorubas  predominating.  Capital,  Lagos.  There 
are  government  and  mission  schools.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  chief  industry,  and  the  production  of 
cotton  is  rapidly  increasing;  the  output  in  1903 
-was  500  bates  (of  400  pounds  each),  in  1907, 
0700  bales,  in  1008,  550  (declined  on  account  of 
drought),  in  1009  (estimated),  over  12,000 
bales.  Ck>m,  pabn  oil  and  kernel^  ivory,  gum 
copal,  and  rubber  are  also  produced.  Imports 
and  exports  amounted  in  1908  to  £4,284,830 
(Great  Britain,  £3,286,609),  and  £3,400,288 
(Great  Britain,  £1,778,158)  respectivelv,  against 
£4.438,000  and  £4,202,704  in  1907.  Luos  (57,- 
000  inhabitants),  is  the  chief  port,  and  has  be«i 
greatly  improved  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
tonnage.  The  town,  however,  is  overpopulated, 
money  is  scares,  and  the  increase  In  the  price  of 
food-stnffs  has  resulted  in  hard  times.**  Other 
trade  centres  are  Calabar,  Opobo,  Bonny,  New 
Calabar,  etc  A  railway  baa  been  built  from 
Iddo  Island  via  Ilorin  to  Jebba  (304  miles), 
and  is  being  extended  via  Zungeni  (N.  Nigeria) 
to  the  line  now  under  oonstrucUon  between 
Baro  and  Kano.  Total  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  (1907),  1,396,307.  Revenue  and  ex- 
penditure (1908),  £1387,975  and  £1,357.763, 
against  £1,450,664  and  £1,217,337  in  1907. 
Governor  and  Commandtf.tn-Chief  (1900),  Sir 
Walter  Egerton. 

HiBTOBT.  The  Anf^o^3«rman  Boundary  Cnn* 
mission  under  Lieutoiant-Colonel  Whitlock  and 
Major  Haering,  which  b^n  its  work  in  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  continued,  during  the  early  part  of 
1900,  its  task  of  delimiting  the  frontier  between 
Nigeria  and  the  German  Kamerun.  They 
started  in  a -single  cohunn  on  December  24,  but 
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subsequently  divided  into  several  columns  in  production  of  183,770  tons  of  rice  in  husk,  or 

order  to  take  separate  surveys.    The  natives  lan  average  of  2.4  tons  to  the  acre.   The  crop 

were  hostile  and  several  mgagements  took  of  sugar  beets  in  1908-0  amounted  to  760,000 
place,  in  one  of  which  the  leader  of  a  German  tons;  of  sugar  cane,  260,000  tons.   The  Uve- 

detachment  was  wounded  and  two  of  his  soldiers  stock   statistics   for   1908  were  as  follows: 

killed  and  others  wounded.  It  was  reported  in  Horses,  445,770;  mules  and  asses,  1,622,282; 
April  that  the  work  was  completed,  and  that  a  cows,  2,452,197;   sheep,  16,119,061;  goats,  8,- 

provisional  line  was  agreed  upon.    A  committee  365,404;  swine,  2,I20,n7. 

was  appointed  by  the  British  government  in  Mining.    The  total  number  of  mine  employees 

February  to  inquire  into  the  liquor  trade  with  in   1906  was  118,201   <2726  women  and  4373 

the  natives,  and  it  reported  in  October  that  the  boys).    The  value  in  pesetas  of  the  output  of 

liquor  sold  was  of  reasonably  good  quality,  and  the  more  important  minentla  in  1907  was  as  fol- 

that  no  physical  deterioration,  diseases  or  other  lows:    Copper,    66,110,966;    iron,  60,250,190; 

injurious  consequences  could  be  traoed  to  its  coal,  44,341,403;  argentiferous  lead,  35,206,081; 

•ale.   The  perale  were  characterized  as  little  lead,  23,214,269;  zinc,  8,662,173;  anthracit^  6,- 

inclined  to  habits  of  exeess,  and  their  condi-  606,930;  salt,  4,339,961;  quicksilver,  3,720,018; 

tion  was  said  to  contrast  favorably  witti  the  lignite,  2,350,987;  manganese,  1,059,899;  iron 

negroes  of  other  colonies,  pyrites,  1,055,315;  silver,  1,010,307.    The  pro- 

SFAIN.   A  constitutional  monar«hy  of  west-  Auction  of  quicksilver  in  the  Almaden  mines  in 

em  Europe.    Capital,  Madrid.  1^08  was  1,017,023  kilos,  or  29,472  flasks;  in  the 

Abea  aito  Populatioit.   Total  area,  Includ-  ?^            ,                   "  ^^^^  iiaaWi; 

ing  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  and  the  1,067,588  kilos,  or  30,937  flasks— 4204 

Spanish  possessions  of  the  north    and    west  t^an  in  1907. 

coasts  of  Africa,  194,794  square  miles;  area  of  ,  Manufactubes.   Among  the  principal  indus- 

continental  Spain,  190,050  square  miles.    Popu-  ""^  manufactures  of  cotton  textiles, 

lation  (1900),  18,831,674;  9,087,821  males,  9,-  P^P*"'  f'*"  "L"!*"        ,  The  «>*t<»n 

630,266  females;  estimated  population.  Decern-  nulla  employ  about  68,300  looms,  with  2,614,600 

her  81,  1908,  19,712,886.    1^  1908  there  were  sp^ndles;  8000  looms,  with  662,000  spindles,  are 

141,046    marriages,    657,699    births,    460,942  manufactures.    There  are  144 

deaths;  giving  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  mills  and  34  glass  factories.    About  30,- 

of  196,759.    Emigration  (chiefly  to  Argentina,  ?  l''?^*^         prepared  annually.  The 

Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Mexico),   130,640  in  1907,  government  holds  monopolies  of  the  fabrication 

PopuUtion  of  principal  cities  (1909):    Madrid,  ^"-'e  of  matches  ^d  tobacco,  each  being 

639,836;  Barcelona,  630,344;  Valencia.  163,425;  f^^*^  ***  .V??^!^^-    P*"  are  400  sardine 

Seville,   145,721;   Malaga,  112,971;   Saragossa,  'stories.  With  16,600 

81639                  ->«-~8-»        ,      ,                 .  output,  15,000,000  pesetas. 

Eddoation  Airo  Rkugion.   In  1907  the  total  FifHpiiEs.   The  total  number  of  boats  en- 
sum  expended  for  education  and  the  arts  was  ."^       f'SS^'"''?!  ^H'J^^n'^ 
47.978,439  pesetas.   There  are  about  26,000  pub-  S^.'^"       about  14,700,  with  67,000  fishermen, 
lie  schools,  with  2,000.000  pupils;  6000  private  J^IJ!^^  T^Kn'l 
schools,  350,000  pupils.    E?eiy  province  has  a  ^^SJ^'^Si  ^^'^^  ^-^  P««ta=19  3  cents), 
secondary  institution  which   prepares  for  the  i^tJ^%'TP*""*!-       "if™*  oomump- 
universities,  of  which  there  are  nine.    There  is  iJ'l^^L^f^      domestic  produce  are  given 
also  a  medical  faculty  at  Cadiz,  and  a  law  P^"'"'              wcoessive  years  as  follows: 

faculty  at  Oviedo.    Of  the  3263  religrious  com-  -  

munities,  294  for  men  and  910  for  women  are  jj^g  j--. 

<f A, J"^_Pr0P<>rt*''°  ?f  Imports....  933,946.967      M7.81S.684  9«ft,S62,86« 

the  inhabitants  are  illiterate:  68.1  per  cent,  in  Exports....  901,407,646      M.K9.i29  91ims74 

1889.   With  the  exception  of  about  7000  Protes-  ' 
tants  and  about  4000  Jews,  the  population  Is 

Roman   Catholic.   The  state   contributes  an-  The  principal  articles  of  special  commerce 

nually  about  41,000,000  pesetas  to  the  support  for  1907  were  yalued  as  fbllows: 

of  the  church.    The  religious  orders  have  a   

large  and  influential  membership  and  include  ' 

about  10,630  monks  and  40,040  nuns.   Protes-  Imports  Pesetas 

tant  worship  is  not  tolerated  in  public,  though  ^ood  substances   ..1«S,110.0M 

n.  KmitMl  nrivato  lihnrtv  ih  allnwod  Cotton  and  cotton  goods   164,764,000 

a  nmitea  private  iiDercy  IS  aitowea.  Drugs  and  chemicfla   ^.  lU  SeSoM 

Aqbicdltube.    Spain  is  the  second   largest  Minerals  and  ceramics    .IO14U  OO0 

producer  of  olives  in  the  world,  Italr  being  the  Machinery   9l.4tE,OlO 

776,694  are  in  Andalusia.  The  aver^  total  yield  Timber   .7...™!!";       63  672  000 

is  1,400,000  tons  of  olives  and  69,000,000  gallons  TeztUes   86>27|000 

of  oil.    From  1,000,000  to  3,000,000  kilos  of  oil  ExportB                                      P  tAJi 

are  shipped  annually  to  Italy,  i»  be  mixed  with  substances   811.806.000 

the  Italian  product  and  reshipped  under  Italian  Minerals  and  ceramics   186!247i000 

labels.    Spain  is  third  on  the  fist  of  the  world's  Metals  and  metal  manufactures   168)862.000 

greatest  wine  producers   (France,  Italy).    The  ;.^U\:Ai: SNJ2'2?2 

.  I  t  in/ia  nnn      II  Animal  pToduots    58,179,000 

wine  production  of  1908  was  473,000,000  gallons,  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures   67,292:ooo 

against    464,640,000    gallons    in    1907.    (See  DruRs  and  chemicals    86.22«,0OO 

Lkjuobs.   Fbbhbntkd   Aim   Distilled.)    The  ^"^i®""    ?Hii'2SS 

cereal    production    (1907)    wa»    as    follows:  ^^^^  11,082.000 

Wheat,  100,331,000  bushels;  oom,  30,000,000;  " — 

oats,  16,098,000.   The  total  area  sown  to  rice  in  The  wine  export  (1906)  was  valued  at  71^ 

1909  was  estimated  at  70,670  acres,  with  a  total  610,428  pesetas.   Exports  of  Malaga  raisins  to 
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an  eonntrlM  (1906),  11,440^04  poundii  IWI, 
16,191.336;  IB08,  12,677,483.  Hidw  and  akilM 
^owed  (1907)  Importa,  20,298»700  pounda,  ex- 
ports. 16,247,006.  Great  BrlUlB  eontribntad 
(1007)  imports  to  tha  value  of  170,871,000 
peaetaa,  sad  received  exports  valued  at  2O0,28J),- 
000  peaetaa)  United  SUtes,  136.011,000  and  80,- 
826,000;  France,  130,360,000  and  168,683,000) 
Qermany,  88,087,000  and  59^64,000;  British 
India,  62,168,000  and  1,682^}  Forbigal,  41|- 
726,000  and  84,081,000. 

ComctTKicATioifB.  The  Spanish  r^lvrays  are 
owned  by  primte  companies^  but  almoat  all 
havs  obtkliwd  gonrnment  guarantees  or  anb- 
ventlona.  The  tength  of  all  railways  is  1006 
was  8100  miles;  paiaengm  carried,  45,062,812; 
goods.  £8,711368  tons;  reoelpta,  808,803,614 
pesetas;    state   duties   on   traffic,  21,164,852 

Ksetaa.  A  new  line  la  under  construction  be- 
«en  Valencia  and  Madrid,  via  Utiel,  Motllla 
del  Palanear,  and  Tarancon;  construction  and 
MulpDwnt  to  cost  about  16,000,000,  exclusive 
of  the  government  subsidy  of  120,701  pesetas,  or 
about  921.000  per  mile.  The  first  section  (54 
miles),  between  Valeneia  and  Utiel,  is  already 
eompkited  and  in  operation.  Length  of  tale- 
graph  lines  In  1006,  20,749  miles  j  length  of 
wire,  47,800;  total  number  of  meaeaffea  carried 
during  the  year,  6,170,649.  Number  of  telegraph 
atations,  1709;  of  post-offices,  4012;  of  telephone 
stations,  17,820.  Postal  receipts  during  the 
ycnr  amounted  to  27,737,451  pesetas;  expenses, 
8,833,738.  The  merchant  marine  in  1008  com- 
prised 604  steamers  of  423,000  tone  net,  and  304 
sailing  vessels  of  28,700  tons  net.  The  shipping 
entered  at  Spanish  ports  In  1907  was  18,024,148 
tons;  cleared,  19,069,606.  Work  on  tha  canal 
for  the  improvement  of  tha  navigation  of  tha 
Ouadalqulver  was  Inaugurated  March  26,  1900. 
The  construction  of  this  canal  will  allow 
eteamers  427  feet  length,  67  feet  breadth,  and 
25  feet  draft  to  go  up  the  river  72  miles,  or  aa 
far  as  Seville.  Cost  of  construction  up  to  July, 
1800,  about  3,000,000  pesetas.  It  ie  estimated 
ttmt  four  years  will  ba  required  to  eomplete  ^ 
work. 

FiHAXOK.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  peseta, 
valtied  at  19.8  oeata,  The  ravanue  and  ezpendl* 
ture  for  three  auecasaiva  flacal  years  wars  aa 
foUowa: 


19M  1907  IMS 

Bavenne...  l,m,44B,«8»  l,079.flW,»T  l,0TS,0B6.«il 
Bxpend'r©     993,86t,M>  1,009,448.581  1,016,908,048 

The  budget  for  1909  estimated  the  revenues 
•i  1.048,622,365  pesetas)  expenditures,  1,048.- 
788,854.  The  principal  aonreea  of  revenue  wera 
estlmatad  as  follows:  Direct  taxea,  448,818,- 
068;  indirect  taxea,  860.700,000;  tobaoeo 
monopoly,  lottery,  eto.,  191,660,000;  from  the 
public  treasury,  26,416,260;  national  property, 
17,030,047.  Principal  avenues  of  expenditure: 
Public  debt,  407,853,141;  War,  167,973.880) 
Public  Works,  etc.,  99,644,891;  Pensions,  74.- 
619,000;  Department  of  the  Interior,  72,440,- 
811;  Education,  62.351.347;  Marine,  48,787,- 
406)  Church,  41,286,456;  Tax  collecting,  34,424.- 
781;  Department  of  Finance,  17,486,520;  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  16,432,964;  civil  list,  8,900.000; 
Department  of  State,  5.076.387.  The  budget  for 
1010  estainated  the  revenue  and  expenditure  at 
1,080,767,426  and  1,048,886,063  respectively. 


The  publio  debt  stood,  Jaimaty  1,  1808,  at 
8,466,014,792  pesetas. 

On  Deoember  19,  1908,  tha  eondltlim  of  Oe 
Bank  of  Spain  waa  reported  as  follows:  Cash 
In  hand  (gold,  allver.  and  bronce),  1.292,606,000 
pesetas)  portfolio,  1,260.958,000;  advances  to 
Treasury,  160.000,000;  property,  13,184.000; 
capital  and  reserve,  170,000,000;  notes  In  cir- 
oulation,  1,682,260,000;  deposits  and  aeooanti 
eurrent,  560,056,000.  Savings  bank  deposits 
amonniad  Deoember  81,  1006,  to  202,665,000 
pesetaa.  In  1006-7  no  gold  was  eolned;  lu  1906* 
7  no  allvar  waa  coined. 

Navt.  The  effeetlve  navy  In  1800  Inelnded: 
One  seoond^lasa  battleship  of  0800  tona;  2  ar- 
mored oruisers,  14,000  tons;  one  large  protected 
oruiMr,  9240  tons;  4  small  protected  cruisers, 
14,050  tons;  4  torpedo-boat  destroyers;  18  gun- 
boats; 8  torpedo  boats.  In  addition  there  were 
several  school  ships,  dispatch  boats,  transports, 
etc  One  second-olaBB  cruiser  was  building.  A 
law  passed  January  7,  1908,  provided  for  the 
oonstruction  1^  8  battleships  of  15,000  tons 
each,  4  ffunboats  of  800  ions  each,  3  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  and  24  torpedo  boats.  It  was 
provided  that  theee  vessels  be  built  at  Ferrol 
Cartagena,  and  that  these  arsenals  be  reoon- 
struct«d.  On  March  22,  1900,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Minister  of  Ifarine  had  accepted  the 
tender,  as  modified  by  the  government^  of  the 
Spanish  Shipbuilding  Company,  an  Anglo- 
Spanish  syndleate  wiHi  which  the  English  firms 
01  Armsnong-Whltworth,  John  Brown,  and 
Viokera-Maxim  are  asaociated.  The  company 
undertook  to  complete  the  work  mentioned  at 
a  cost  of  about  £7,000,000  and  to  build  any  fur- 
ther veswls  required  in  the  following  seven 
years.  In  April,  1909,  a  transport  ateamer, 
ouilt  in  Scotland  for  the  Spanish  government, 
was  delivered  at  Ferrol. 

Abut.  Service  is  obligatory  but  with  nu- 
merous exceptions,  and  the  army  is  maintained 
under  the  law  of  December  26,  1007,  on  a 

fteace  effective  hauls  of  80.000,  which  may  bs 
ncreased  at  times  to  100,000  if  reduced  on 
other  occasions  to  compensate  for  the  extra 
expense.  Service  is  required  for  three  years 
each  in  the  active  army  and  the  first  reserve, 
and  (fix  years  In  the  second  reserve.  The  mili- 
tary estimates  of  1009  divided  the  army  as 
follows:  Infantry,  44,919;  cavalry,  12,607,  and 
artillery,  18,072.  This  army  was  divided  into 
50  regiments  of  regular  infantry,  20  battalions 
of  chasseurs,  4  African  r^menti,  2  re^menta 
In  the  Balearic  Isles,  2  regiments  in  tbe  Ca- 
naries, recruiting  cadres;  28  regiments  of  cav- 
alry and  3  squadrons  for  foreign  possessions; 
13  regiments  of  field  artUlerr,  1  regiment  of 
siege  artillery,  3  regiments  of  mountain  artil- 
lery, all  of  which  have  4  6-gun  batteries,  14 
fortress  battalions,  1  central  gunnery  school,  1 
central  remount  oommlttee,  and  4  companies  of 
artificers.  There  were  4  regiments  oi  sappers 
and  miners,  1  pontoon  regiment,  telegraph  and 
railway  battalions,  and  other  technical  troops. 
The  field  artillery  were  rearmed  with  new 
Schneider  field  guns,  and  a  number  of  these 
were  sent  to  Melilla.  The  peace  effective  of 
the  army  in  1908  was  11,761  officers,  80,072 
men,  17,206  horses,  1861  mutes,  and  521  can- 
non. There  was  a  civil  guard  of  991  officers 
and  18,739  men,  and  the  carablneros  of  620 
officers  and  14,193  men.  Tho  total  armed 
strength  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated  at 
600J)00  men. 
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OovEBNVKirr.  Spain  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, the  executive  resting  in  the  King,  who 
acts  through  a  responsible  council  of  Ministers; 
and  the  legislative  power  in  the  Cortes,  a  body 
oomposed  of  the  Senate  (360  members)  and  a 
congrau  of  dtepnties  (one  to  every  SO^OOO  in- 
habitants). The  Cortes  meets  annoalhr.  The 
present  King,  Alfonso  XIII.,  was  horn  May  17, 
1886;  was  married,  May  31,  1906,  to  Princera 
Victoria  Eugenie  of  Battenbers.  The  heir- 
apparent,  Prince  Alfonso,  was  horn  May  10, 
1907.  Down  to  October  21  the  Council  was 
under  the  presidency  of  Sefior  Maura.  On  that 
date  the  Cabinet  resigned  and  the  succeeding 
Ministry  was  composed  as  follows:  President 
of  the  Council  (Premier)  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Selior  Moret;  State  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, J,  Peres  Caballero;  Finance,  Alvarado; 
War,  Lieutenant-General  Luque;  Marine,  Ad- 
miral V.  M.  Concaa;  Justice,  Martines  del 
Campo;  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts, 
Barosw;  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Public 
Works,  Gaaset.  See  below,  paragraphs  on  Hit* 
tory. 

Hismr 

BABOKUmA  Riots.  During  the  last  week  In 
July  a  series  of  riots,  amounting  almost  to  a 
popular  insurrection,  occurred  at  Barcelona. 
No  adequate  explanation  of  its  causes  has  been 

fiven,  but  the  chief  factor  was  the  widespread 
iscontent  aroused  by  the  conscriptions  for  the 
Riff  war  (see  Mobocco,  paragraphs  on  History.) 
The  war  itself  was  unpopular  and  the  calling 
out  of  the  reservists  aroused  much  indignation. 
A  general  strike  and  a  rising  of  the  mob  fol- 
lowed, the  centre  of  the  disturbance  beii^  Bar- 
eelona,  which  for  years  past  has  been  the  scene 
of  anarchistic  violent  and  the  field  of  socialist 
and  revolutionary  propagandism.  In  the  course 
of  the  twenty-five  years  ending  in  1908,  there 
were  114  instances  of  bomb-throwing,  in  which 
47  persons  were  killed  and  241  wounded.  The 
riots  began  on  July  26,  but  no  serious  damage 
was  done  till  the  following  day.  During  the 
night  of  July  27  over  tbirfy  eonTents,  churches, 
and  religious  buildings  were  burned  down  or 
partially  destroyed.  After  a  brief  interval  of 
comparative  calm  the  insurgents  began  to  fire 
on  the  troops  on  July  29  and  were  met  by  a 
severe  artillery  fire.  On  July  30  more  pillage 
and  incendiarism  were  attempted,  but  the  mili- 
tary guard  succeeded  gradiially  in  enforcing 
order  throughout  the  main  part  of  the  city. 
The  Captain-General  issued  a  proclamation 
urging  uie  people  to  return  to  work,  and  on 
the  evening  of  August  1  the  shops  began  to 
open  and  on  the  following  day  there  was  a 
return  to  normal  eonditions.  According  to  the 
official  fl«^res  the  number  of  the  killed  was  80. 
The  number  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  riots 
and  later  was  reported  at  1500,  of  whom  1200 
were  luder  sentence  or  awaiting  trial  at  the 
end  of  September.  The  number  of  the  insur- 
gents was  estimated  at  30,000,  but  the  actual 
pillaging  and  burning  was  carried  on  by  a  small 
number. 

The  published  accounts  were  conflicting.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  murder,  outrage,  and  the  mu- 
tilation of  the  nuns  were  common  features  of 
the  affair.  Others  said  the  mob,  though  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  church  property,  abstained 
from  killing,  robbery  and  other  forms  of  vio- 
lence, deliberately  throwing  back  into  the 
flames  any  nluablea  that  they  found.  They 


said  the  earlier  reports  were  exaggerated  and 
denied  that  persons  were  killed  or  maltreated, 
characterizing  the  acts  of  the  incendiaries  as 
mild.  The  following  account  is  based  on  the 
account  of  an  American  officer.  General  H.  A. 
Reid,  who  was  in  the  city  at  the  time:  The 
riots  began  on  Mtmday,  July  26,  and  lasted 
throughout  the  week,  that  is,  to  August  1. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  July  26  shots  were 
fired  but  no  serious  harm  resulted,  and  a  little 
later  industry  was  generally  suspended,  agmts 
having  passed  from  one  establishment  to  an- 
other and  persuaded  the  workmen  to  join  in 
the  general  strike.  Street  cars  were  stopped 
and  traffic  was  generally  subpended.  At  noon 
the  Civil  Governor  transferred  his  authority  to 
the  Captain-General  of  the  province  and  dis- 
trict. A  railway  bridge  to  the  northwest  of 
the  city  was  destroyed.  On  the  following  day 
the  troops  patrolled  the  streets,  hut  during  the 
night  there  was  widespread  pillage,  In  the 
course  of  which  thirty-four  churches  and  con- 
vents were  sacked  and  destroyed,  and  eighty- 
five  others  were  sacked  and  partly  destroyed. 
The  Qring  in  the  streets  was  almost  constant. 
During  «ie  three  following  days  there  was 
more  shooting  and  a  number  of  buildings  were 
burned,  but  the  work  of  the  trofips  became 
more  effective,  especially  the  artillery.  It  was 
agreed  on  Saturday,  which  was  pay-day,  that 
the  working  men  should  all  be  paid  on  Mon- 
day if  they  presented  themselves.  The  effect 
of  this  was  quieting  and  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Captain-General  to  resume  work,  the  shops 
gradually  opened.  General  Reid  declared  that 
the  official  reports  as  to  the  number  of  troops, 
oivilians  «ai  police  killed  and  wounded,  greatly 
understated  the  facts,  and  he  agreed  with  those 
who  declared  that  the  mob's  treatment  of  the 
nuns  and  priests  was  inhuman  and  even  un- 
speakably brutal.  The  destruction  of  the  re- 
ligious institutions  temporarily  rendered  5000 
children  homeless.  The  method  of  destroying 
the  buildings  was  first  to  enter  by  force,  and 
then,  while  the  sacking  was  going  on,  to  soak 
the  building  with  kerosene.  When  the  sacking 
was  complete  the  building  was  set  on  Are.  It 
seemed  that  the  labor  population  cooperated 
with  the  anarchists,  who  were  very  numerous 
Uirougfaout  Catalonia.  The  Radical  Repub- 
licans, who  were  accused  of  teaching  anarchist 
doctrines,  were  said  to  number  about  25,000  in 
Barcelona  and  75,000  outside.  Their  leader 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  Cortes  is  liC- 
roux,  whose  speeches  have  been  of  the  fire- 
brand order. 

The  explanations  of  the  situation  varied 
witii  the  party  opinions  of  those  who  of- 
fered them.  Some  declared  the  movement  to 
be  the  result  of  the  anarchists'  attempt  to  fo- 
ment among  the  Catalans  class  agitation,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  government's  present  un- 
popularity. Premier  Maura  pointed  out  that 
nowhere  outside  of  Catalonia  had  repression  by 
force  been  necessary,  and  that  out  of  over  900 
communes,  only  15  had  been  the  centre  of  dis- 
turbances and  more  than  half  of  these  In  Cata- 
lonia. He  declared  the  riots  to  be  a  purely 
revolutionary  anarchifi<tic  movement  which  took 
advantage  of  the  departure  of  the  troops  and 
the  anti-war  feeling  to  arouse  the  masses.  An- 
other account  asserted  that  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed among  the  rioters  that  a  republic  was 
to  be  declared  and  that  the  rising  was  aimed 
distinctly  at  the  establishment  of  a  new  regime. 
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It  was  said  that  Barcelona  was  no  more  hoa*  tonpta  and  had  been  seen  at  tbe  head  of  amed 

tile  to  the  war  thtui  any  other  city.   The  At-  men  in  the  Barcelona  npriaing.    Counael  for 

torncy-GenerarB  report  on  tlie  rising  wan  pub*  the  defense  endeavored  to  show  the  weakness 

lished  at  the  end  of  September.    It  referred  to  of  the  evidence  against  him.  pointing  to  the 

the  widespread  anarchist  and  Bocialiat  propa-  prosecution's  revival  of  old  chargesL   In  goieral 

fianda  and  declared  that  public  meetings,  pub-  he  tried  to  establish  the  fact  that  Ferrer  was 
Ications,  schools  and  even  the  popular  enter-  the  victim  of  political  hate.  The  verdict  of 
tainments  had  for  a  long  time  been  made  the  guilty  was  rendered  and  approved  by  the  Cap- 
means  of  spreading  the  doctrines  of  diaorgan-  tain-General,  Auditor  and  Supreme  Court, 
izatlon — ^free  love,  atheism,  the  view  that  prop-  Meanwhile  the  Cabinet  on  examining  tbe  peti- 
erty  is  robbery,  that  killing  on  the  highway  is  tlon  In  favor  of  Ferrer  had  refueed  it  Ferrer 
no  worse  than  in  war,  etc.  Martial  law  in  waa  shot  on  the  same  day  as  hie  trial,  October 
^rcelona  wta  enforced  at  the  beginning  of  the  13.  When  the  news  reached  Paris,  rioting  oe* 
riots  but  was  discontinaed  about  the  middle  of  ourred  and  a  mob  attempted  to  selae  the  Span- 
August,  ish  Embassy.    Several  policemen  were  wounded 

The  Trial  aitd  Execdtion  of  Fbofessob  and  one  person  was  killed. 
Ii^BBEB.    On    September    1,    Professor    Ferrer      Misistheial  Cbisis.    On  October  18  SeBor 

(q.  v.),  the  well-known  Socialist  agitator  and  Moret,  the  Liberal  leader,  criticised  the  govern- 

educator,  the  founder  and  head  of  the  so-called  ment  for  Its  lack  of  foresight  in  the  Moroccan 

"Modern  School"  In  Barcelona,  was  arrested  In  campaign  and  for  its  bad  manasement  of  tha 

the  charge  of  being  a  notorious  anarchist,  im-  war  and  declared  it  responsible  for  tiie  Baroe- 

fillcated  in  the  Barcelona  rising.    Incrimlnat*  lona  riots,  unduly  severe  in  their  repreawon, 

Rg  documents   were   reported   to   have   been  and  unjust  in  tbe  matter  of  the  press  censor- 

found  in  his  house  concerning  a  revolutionary  ship.    He  concluded  that  the  continuance  of  the 

proclamation.    His  arre«tt  aroused  great  resent-  Ministry  in  oQice  was  injurious  to  the  country, 

ment  among  the  Bocialihta   of  all  countries,  SeBor  de  la  Cierva  spoke  in  defense  of  the 

especially   in   Prance,  where   a  committee  of  Department  of  the  Interior.    Incensed  by  the 

prominent    citizens    was    formed    to    protest  Opposition's  interruptions,  he  made  an  angry 

against  the  arrest.   Even  among  the  more  con-  remark,  which  broti^ht  on  an  uproar  in  the 

servative  element  in  foreign  countries  there  was  Chamber.    The  Opposition  demanded  an  mpah 

much  criticism  of  the  Spanish  government's  ogy.    La  Cierva  offered  to  resign,  but  neither 

methods.   The  critics  declared  that  the  govern-  the  Premier  nor  his  other  colleagues  were  wiH- 

nent  was  animated  by  political  motives  and  ing  to  accept  his  resignation.    They  approved 

that  Ferrer's  arrest  was  not  justified  by  the  his  words  and  preferred  to  resign  rather  than 

evidence  against  him.    In  Spain  the  more  mod-  to  throw  blm  over.    The  resignation  took  place 

erate  members  of  the  Opposition  charf^d  the  on  October  21  and  they  were  succeeded  by  the 

government    with     having    given     foreigners  Moret  Ministry,  which  was  regarded  as  a  mod- 

f round  for  criticism  by  confusing  the  general  erate,  safe,  and,  except  for  the  well-known  abil- 

nsis  of  Ferrer's  prosecution,  that  is  by  mixing  itiea  of  the  new  Premier,  rather  commonplace 

the  question  of  liberty  of  consoience  and  free-  government.    One  of  the  first  acts  of  tbe  new 

dom  of  speech  with  that  of  criminal  agitation,  government  was  to  announce  that  no  more  ex* 

They  said  that  the  government,  having  shut  up  ecutions  would  be  .permitted  withont  complete 

the  lay  Bchools  and  exiled  the  professors,  had  government  conflrmation.    Tbe  Cortes  was  pro- 

giv^n  the  general  impression  that  it  was  not  rogued  on  October  27.    One  of  its  most  impor- 

puruiing  Ferrer  the  criminal  agitator,  but  Fer-  tant  measurea  before  the  close  of  the  year  was 

ter  the  educator  of  the  workingmen.    On  the  a  decree  for  the  simplification  of  municipal 

other  hand,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Seflor  laws  which,  since  1877,  had  been  encumbered 

de  la  Cierva,  declared  that  most  of  the  attacks  by  many  ordinances.    The  object  of  the  decree 

of  the  foreign  preas  were  really  due  to  the  was  to  give  back  to  the  municipalities  the  lib- 

pnipaganda   of   international   anarchism   and  ertiea  and  responsibility  they  had  orisinaliy 

were  founded  on  false  representation.   He  said  possessed.    The  municipal  elections  on  Deoem* 

that  those  who  demanded  that  Ferrer  should  ber  12  were,  on  the  whole,  ^vorable  to  the 

be  tried  by  civil  court  instead  of  by  court-  government. 

martial  made  two  unwarrantable  assumptions,  Otheb  Events.  For  operations  of  the  cam- 
first,  that  the  government  could  interfere,  and  paign  in  Morocco,  see  MoBOCtx>,  paragraphs 
aeeond,  that  military  courts  were  not  fair,  on  Hiatory.  The  objects  of  Spain  in  the  Mo- 
Both  the  military  and  civil  courts  were,  he  roccan  war  were  defined  by  the  government  as 
said,  independent,  and  beyond  the  interference  connisiting,  first,  in  satisfaction  for  the  murders 
of  the  government,  being  the  absolnte  and  sole  of  July  9;  secondly.  In  obtaining  guarantees 
judges  of  their  own  competence.  Military  law.  for  the  execution  of  treaties  and  for  the  pro- 
moreover,  gave  tlie  same  guarantees  as  the  civil  tection  of  Spanish  interests,  and  finally,  in  reim- 
law  for  the  defense  of  the  accused,  and  the  bursement  of  the  expenses  of  the  military  oper- 
same  laws  of  evidence  were  nhservod.  The  sit-  ations.  The  campaign,  after  the  early  reverses, 
tings  were  held  in  public  and  tlie  defense  was  turned  gradually  in  favor  of  Spain,  and  by  the 
entitled  to  counsel.  Tlie  sentence  wna  sub-  early  part  of  September  the  Riffs  had  been 
mitted  to  the  Cajitain-CJcneral  and  his  legal  ad-  swept  from  a  considerable  tract  of  country  in 
viser,  and  if  oitlier  diwapiiroved  it  was  re-  the  neiglilK>rhood  of  Meiilla.  The  attacks  by 
ferred  to  the  Supreme  Court  Martial  in  Ma-  the  Moors  in  October  were  repulsed  and  by  the 
drid.  The  trial  of  Ferrer  began  at  8  A.  m.  on  end  of  that  month  the  success  of  Spain  wmb- 
October  13  and  lasted  five  hours.  The  court  ansured.  On  May  2  municipal  elections  were 
was  composed  of  one  lieutenant-colonel  as  pres-  held  throughout  the  country  under  the  ooa- 
ident,  and  five  captains  as  jury.    In  the  sum-  pul«ory  voting  law  of  1907.    The  new  sj  ' 


mary  of  the  chargi;a  the  prosecution  declared  brntight  out  an  unprecedented  number  of  voters, 
that  fifteen  witnesses  had  proved  that  Ferrer  between  80  and  00  per  cent,  of  the  electorate, 
bad  been  involved  in  previous  revolutionary  at-  In  general,  the  returns  were  favorable  to  ike 
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Liberal  RepubTicanB,  Democrats  and  Socialists. 
In  May,  a  bill  waa  paswd  for  the  protection 
of  maritime  induetries,  including  subvention 
for  Spanish  shipping  laws  and  a  tonnage  tax 
on  foreign  Tesseui  in  Spanish  ports.  Tne  at- 
t«npt8  on  the  part  of  certain  elements  in  the 
Opposition  to  attack  the  present  integrity  of 
members  of  the  government  were  unsuccessful 
and  resulted  only  in  the  further  consolidation 
of  the  Liberal  majority.  But  the  latter  be- 
came unpopular  as  a  result  of  its  war  policy 
and  its  measures  of  repression  after  the  Bar- 
celona riots.  The  strict  laws  of  press  censor- 
ship aroused  the  opposition  of  the  newspapers, 
whose  managers  met  in  September  and  pro- 
tested againrt  it  A  delation  was  tent  with 
a  petition  to  the  King  for  the  relaxation  of 
tJie  censorship.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
replied  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Opposition  news- 
papers in  a  circular  letter  to  the  provincial 
governors  and  to  the  press  justifying  the  gov- 
ernment's measures.  In  August  there  were  re- 
ports that  the  Carlists  intended  to  rise  against 
the  ffovemment,  but  this  proved  to  be  without 
foundation,  Don  Jaime  de  Bourbon,  the  new 
Pretender,  showing  no  disposition  to  take  part 
in  It.  (See  Cablos  de  Boubbon.)  On  yeb- 
mary  12  the  King  received  King  Manuel  of 
Portugal,  and  on  March  81  met  King  Edward 
at  San  Sebastitm.  On  June  22  a  third  child, 
a  daughter,  was  born  to  the  royal  couple.  At 
the  beginning  of  April  new  works  were  b^^n 
at  the  port  of  Seville  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  Queen.  A  canal  was  planned  for  the 
admission  of  vesaela  of  10,000  tons  and  25  feet 
draught. 

SPEED,  JoHir  QiLUQL  An  American  editor 
and  writer,  died  his  own  hand,  February  2, 
1009.  He  waa  born  in  Kentucky  in  18SS,  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Louisville  in 
1869.  After  some  years  spent  In  engineerliw 
and  mining,  he  became,  in  1879,  managing  ed- 
itor of  the  New  York  World,  holding  this  po- 
sition until  1883.  After  some  years  abroad, 
engaged  in  magacine  work,  be  was  In  1888 
editor  of  the  American  Magazine.  Following 
this  he  did,  for  several  years,  miscellaneous 
editorial  and  magazine  vork.  Mr.  Speed  was 
an  authority  on  horses,  and  in  1904  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  to  purchase  breeding 
stock  for  the  Philippines.  He  was  also  em- 
ployed to  inspect  horses  and  mules  purchased 
for  the  Panama  Canal.  Among  his  writings 
arc  Kcata'  Letters  and  Poema  (Sir.  Speed  was 
a  grand-nephew  of  the  poet);  A  Fall  Biver 
Incident,  The  Horte  in  Atnerioa  (1006). 

SFXLTXB.    See  ZiNo. 

SPIBXTUALISTS'  ASSOCZATIOK,  Na- 
tional. An  organlution  of  various  spiritual- 
istic societies  in  the  United  States  represent- 
ing the  developed  force  in  the  organizations 
of  spiritualists.  Active  missionary  work  was 
carried  on  and  many  new  temples  were  secured 
during  the  year  for  local  societies.  There  are 
twenty-one  Rtates  oiganiTM  into  State  As- 
•ociations  and  about  1000  local  societies  and 
churches.  There-  are  reported  to  ba  about  100,- 
000  active  members  directly  allied  with  the 
Association.  The  officers  for  1910  were  George 
P.  Warne,  President;  Charles  R.  Schirm,  Vice- 
Preaident;  Oeorge  W.  Kates,  Secretary;  Cas- 
suis  li.  Stevens,  Treasurer.  The  next  annual 
eonvention  will  be  held  in  October,  1910,  in  San 
Francisco. 


^TAHDABD  OIL.  The  history  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  for  1009  is  nude  up  al- 
most entirely  of  an  account  of  the  various 
prosecutions  which  it  was  compelled  to  defend. 
There  was,  flrst,  the  ease  involving  the  great 
fine  imposed  by  Judge  Landia  in  1907.  The 
Tjandia  decision  was  reversed  by  the  Clrouit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  July,  1908}  the  govern- 
ment then  applied  to  this  same  court  for  a  re- 
hearing which  was  denied.  A  petition  was  next 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  asking  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  to  bring  the  entire  case  before 
that  court  for  review.  On  January  4.  1909, 
this  petition  was  denied,  and  the  case  reverted 
to  the  original  eoort  for  retrial.  In  this  trial, 
at  which  Judge  A.  8.  Anderson,  of  Indlanaptrfls, 
replaced  Judge  Landis,  the  rulings  of  the  CIr- 
eui^t  Court  of  Appeals  revising  the  earlier  de- 
cision governed  the  proceedings  and  proved  im- 
portanC  These  rulings  were  that  conviction 
must  he  made  only  when  it  had  been  shown 
that  the  defendant  knew  that  the  six-cent  rate 
it  used  was  not  the  lawful,  published  rate;  that 
the  number  of  offenses  was  not  the  number  of 
carloads,  but  the  number  of  settlementa  be- 
tween shipper  and  carrier;  and  tiiat  Judge 
Landis  had  abused  Judielal  disereti<m  by  levy* 
Ing  so  heavy  a  fine.  The  ease  ended  adversely 
to  the  government  in  BfaEch.  The  court  directed 
the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  government 
did  not  prove  conclusively  that  the  alleged  18- 
cent  rate  from  Whiting  to  East  St  Louis  was 
the  published,  filed  legal  rate.  While  this  opin- 
ion of  the  court  was  based  upon  the  rulinK 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  it  nemrtfaeless  aronsed 
oonaiderable  adverse  eritleism.   It  was  stated 

S'  eritiofl  that  a  great  shipper  does  not  get  a 
seriminating  rate  without  knowing  It,  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  use  of  such  a  rate, 
knowledge  ctf  its  discriminating  character  should 
he  presumed,  and  that  it  is  not  sound  sense  to 
require  the  government  to  prove  that  the  ship- 
per knew  the  rate  to  be  illegally  favorable.  The 
government  claimed  that  its  hands  had  been 
tied  and  the  press  almost  unanimously  de- 
clared that  the  rebate  lav  needed  amending. 

On  January  18  the  ease  won  by  the  State  of 
T^xas  against  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company, 
of  Missouri,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of 
New  Jersey,  was  sustained  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  In  this  ease  it  was  claimed 
by  the  State  that  these  two  companies  had  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  leading  to  control  by 
the  latter,  that  they  had  prevented  independent 
dealers  fnnn  handling  oil  in  the  State,  had 
maintained  prices,  and  had  used  unfair  eon- 
petitiva  methods,  and  that  they  constituted  a 
anonopoly,  handling  00  per  cent,  of  all  oil  and 
oil  products  sold  In  the  State.  A  fine  of  (1,- 
62.^,000  was  imposed  and  the  defendants  for* 
bidden  to  do  business  in  the  State.  The  fine 
with  costs  of  about  $200,000  was  paid  in  April. 
Late  in  October  it  was  announced  that  the 
Texas  Oil  Producing  and  Refining  Company, 
controlled  by  John  W.  Gates,  had  arranged  to 
take  over  the  Texas  property  of  the  Waters* 
Pierce  Company.  On  October  26,  the  Texas 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  oustine 
from  the  State  the  Security  Oil  Company  and 
the  Navarro  Refining  Company,  two  subHidia- 
ries  of  the  Standard,  and  fining  them  $176,000. 
Receivers  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
$4,000,000  worth  of  property. 

The  suit  begun  in  1907  by  the  State  of  Mis- 
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Muri  against  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company, 
the  Republic  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  ana 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  was 
won  by  the  State  late  in  1908.  (See  Texas.) 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  found  the  de- 
fendant oompanies  guilty  of  conspiring  to  fix 
prices,  to  control  the  retail  trade,  to  destroy 
emnpetltion,  and  to  deoelTa  the  public  into  be- 
lieving them  independent.  The  eourt  had  fined 
each  ocnnpasy  $S0,00O,  ousted  the  last  two  de< 
fendants  and  ordered  the  Waters-Pierce  Com* 
pany  to  ^organize  so  as  to  operate  indepoid- 
entfy.  In  January,  1909,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana,  proposed  that  a  new  Missouri 
corporation  be  formed  to  take  over  the  property 
and  business  of  the  defendant  companies;  that 
the  stock  of  this  new  company  for  four  years  be 
held  by  two  trustees,  one  named  by  them  and 
one  by  the  State,  and  both  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Court;  timt  these  tmstees  act  as  the 
agents  of  the  court  and  conduct  the  bnaineas 
so  as  to  give  "fair,  just,  lawful,  and  proper 
treatment  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  prop* 
erty." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  CHtlahoma  was  vig- 
orously prosecuting  a  case  against  the  Standard 
and  certain  subsidaries  doing  business  in  that 

State. 

Far  the  most  important  case  against  the  oom* 
pany  was  the  dissolution  suit  begun  In  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Louli  In 
November,  1906,  uid  eoncluded  November  20, 
1909.  Bertdes  tbe  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  the  defendants  named  in  uiis  suit 
included  seventy  subsidiary  companies,  and  J. 
D  Rockefeller,  Wm.  Rockefeller,  H.  M.  Flagler, 
H  H.  Rt^rs,  J.  D.  Archbold,  0.  H.  Payne,  and 
C.  M.  Pratt  The  testimony  covered  10,000 
pages,  and  other  evidence  15,000  pages.  The 
arguments  in  the  case  occupied  the  week  of 
April  6-lS;  voluminous  brien  wo-e  flled;  and 
the  decbion  was  ,20,000  words  in  length.  The 
decision,  which  was  rendered  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
was  written  by  Justice  Sanborn,  and  concurred 
in  by  Justices  Van  Deventer,  Hook  and  Adams. 
The  government's  special  attorney  was  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  of  St.  Paul.  Tbe  court,  in  the 
first  place,  upheld  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law 
as  a  rightful  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  control  commeroe  between  the  States  and 
with  foreign  nations.  It  then  said,  "  Test  of 
the  l^lity  of  a  combination  under  this  act  is 
its  necessary  effect  upon  competition  in  com* 
merce  among  the  States  or  with  foreign  nations. 
If  its  necessary  effect  is  only  inciden^Uy  or  in- 
directly to  restrict  that  competition,  while  the 
chief  result  is  to  foster  the  trade  and  increase 
the  business  of  those  who  make  and  operate  it, 
it  does  not  violate  that  law.  But  if  its  neces- 
sary effect  ia  to  stifle  or  directly  and  substan- 
tiaUy  to  restrict  free  competition  in  commeroe 

.  .  .  it  is  illegal  witlun  the  meaning  of 
that  statute." 

The  next  point  in  the  deeisiou  lays  down  an 
Important  principle  of  Judicial  disoretiOD. 
"The  power  to  restrict  competition  ia  com- 
merce .  .  .  vested  in  a  person  or  an  as- 
sociation of  persons  by  a  combination  ia  in- 
dio.itive  of  the  character  of  the  combination, 
because  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  parties  that 
'  such  a  power  should  be  exercised,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  it  will  be."  The  court  cited 
among  the  rules  for  interpreting  the  law  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Northern  Securities 


and  other  cases,  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  parties  to  a  contract  or  combination  intend 
the  inevitable  results  of  their  acts,  "  and  neither 
their  actual  intent  nor  the  reasonableness  of  tlie 
restraint  imposed  may  withdraw  it  from  the 
denunciation  of  the  statute.**  Another  rule 
from  that  same  case  is  that  "the  exchange  of 
the  shares  of  competitive  corporations  lor  sbsres 
of  a  single  corporation,  the  necesssry  effect  of 
which  is  a  direct  and  substantial  restrietioa  of 
competition,  constitutes  a  combinatim  thst  ii 
declared  illegal  by  tbe  Sherman  law."  The 
history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  then 
reviewed.  Tbe  decision  thereafter  ruled  out 
the  first  two  contentions  of  the  defense  that 
tbe  defendant  corporations  had  not  been  com- 
petitors since  1870;  and  that  the  stockholdera 
of  the  principal  company,  being  the  joint  own- 
ers of  the  snbsidarj  companies,  had  a  right  to 
convey  their  stock  to  the  former  and  Cimgreu 
had  no  power  to  restriet  such  acquisition.  And 
overruled  two  other  contentions,  that  the  ml 
companies  were  private  concerns,  whereas  the 
railroads  combined  by  tbe  Northern  Securities 
Company  were  chai^^  with  public  duties  and 
were  therefore  peculiarly  subject  to  Congres- 
sional regulation ;  and  that,  if  there  Had  lieen 
any  restraint  of  trade  since  1899  it  had  been 
neither  direct  nor  substantial.  It  found  the 
combiiiation  iVegal  not  only  as  in  restraint  of 
trade,  but  also  as  a  monopoly  forbidden  by  tbe 
second  section  of  the  Sherman  law. 

finally,  the  decision  issued  a  very  broad  in- 
jun<^ion  against  all  the  defendants,  33  of  the 
70  subsidiary  companies  being  excepted.  The 
discontinuance  of  the  combination  and  its  oper- 
ations was  ordered;  the  officers  or  agents  of 
tlie  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  were 
enjoined  from  voting  the  stock  in  any  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  or  otherwise  exercising 
control  over  them;  the  subsidiaries  wne  en- 
joined from  paying  any  dividends  to  the  com- 
pany; the  individual  defendants  were  forbid- 
den to  continue  the  combination;  the  subsid- 
iaries were  fortridden  to  enter  a  like  cmnbina^ 
tion,  the  court  specifying  varions  ways  in 
which  this  might  he  done  and  enjoining  each. 

While  it  was  generally  conceded  that  tbe  de- 
cision gave  ground  for  criminal  proceedings 
against  the  individuals  named  in  the  indirt- 
ment,  it  was  also  clear  that  if  such  suits  were 
to  be  brouKht  th^  would  not  be  begun  until 
the  appear  in  this  ease  was  decided.  Ob 
December  17  such  an  appeal,  alleging  05  errors, 
was  filed,  thus  taking  the  case  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Meanwhile  the  press 
had  discussed  tbe  various  possibilities  of  re< 
organization  under  a  foreign  company  beyond 
the  immediate  control  of  Congress  and  Ameri- 
can courts.  At  Uie  same  time  it  was  made  ap- 
parent that  should  tbe  Supreme  Court  sustain 
tlie  lower  eourt  great  numbers  of  suits  would 
be  brought  against  tbe  Standard  for  damages 
under  section  seven  of  the  Shennan  law. 

STABIK,  JoEir  Hkrvt.  An  Amoican  cap- 
italist and  ship  owner,  died  March  22,  1009. 
He  was  born  in  Sammonsville,  N.  T.,  in  1825. 
After  an  academic  education  he  became  a  drag 
clerk.  From  1848  to  1862  he  was  postmaster 
at  Fultonville,  N.  Y.  In  1866  he  removed  to 
New  York  City  and  began  the  sale  of  drugs 
and  medicines.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  and  was  by  him  u>- 
pointed  a  freight  agent  mi  hb  Gnea.  Starm 
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Mxm  eoneeived  the  idea  of  organizing  a  gmeral 
freight  agency  to  collect  and  diBtrlbute  freight 
about  New  York  harbor.  This  plan  was  hiniljr 
snecessfuL  During  the  OMl  War  he  obtained 
valuable  contracts  for  transportation  from  the 
government.  Following  the  war  he  built  up  an 
extensive  business  around  New  York  City.  He 
established  tbe  reaort  of  Glen  Island,  for  pleas- 
ure seekers.  In  1876  Mr.  Starin  was  elected 
to  Congress,  where  he  served  two  termB.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
of  New  York  City  throughout  ils  ezlBtsiMe. 

8TAS8.   See  Astvonoht. 

STATE  BAVXS.  A  report  of  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  showing  the  condition  of 
11,292  State  banks  was  issued  on  April  28,  1909. 
The  total  resources  aggregated  $3,293,346,000,  or 
18.6  per  oent.  of  the  total  reaouroes  tit  all  I>anks 
In  the  United  States,  and  equal  to  slightly 
more  than  one-third  the  total  resources  oi  the 
0977  national  banks  on  that  date. 

The  State  bank  resources  included  the  follow- 
ing items:  Loans  and  discounts,  $1,993,428,- 
000;  bonds  and  other  securities,  $288,501,000; 
mortgages  owned,  $77,279,000;  due  from  na- 
tional banks,  $326,431,000;  due  from  banks 
other  than  national,  $160,078,000;  cash  on  hand, 
$219,824,000.  Tbe  loans  and  discounts  equalled 
20  per  cent,  irf  those  of  all  hanks  in  the  coun- 
try; and  the  cash,  16  per  oent.  of  the  total  held 
1^  all  banks.  Tbe  liabilitlee  included:  capital, 
$410,718,000;  surplus,  $150,705,000;  undivided 
profits,  $00,362,000 ;  individual  deposits  sub- 
ject to  check,  $1,395,773,000;  savings  deposits, 
$449,276,000;  demand  certificates  of  deposit, 
$117,908,000;  other  deposits,  certified  and  sim- 
itar checks,  $476,260,000.  State  banks  held  17 
per  cent,  of  individual  deposits  in  all  banks  in 
the  United  States,  as  compared  with  23  per 
cent,  in  1008.  The  aggregate  resonreea  and 
liabilities  of  State  banka  were  one-flfth  leas  in 
1900  than  In  1908;  eapital  and  depoatta  de> 
creased  to  an  equal  extent,  and  kians  and  dii- 
oounts  fell  by  about  15  per  cent. 

Only  a  few  State  banks  are  found  in  the  New 
England  or  Eastern  States,  while  3312  are  found 
in  the  Southern  States,  3717  in  the  middle  West- 
em,  3026  in  the  Western,  and  831  in  the  Pa- 
eiflo  States.  Missouri  had  942  State  banks, 
Kansas  774,  Minnesota  637,  Nebraska  620, 
OfclahHUi  617,  Wisoonsin  4^,  Georgia  437,  and 
Kentucky  412.  While  comparison  shows  the 
number  of  Stale  banks  to  have  been  slightly 

Ssater  In  1009  than  in  1908,  their  aggregate 
nking  power  was  considerably  less,  and  their 
relative  importance  decidedly  less  than  in  1908. 

STATE  CHABITT  COOTKTIKTTOTB  See 
Chabitt  OsoAinzaTioR. 

STBAK  ENOINBS.  The  advent  of  the 
steam  turbine  <q.  v.)  did  not  eliminate  the  re- 
ciprocating steam  engine  from  mechanical  en- 
gineering, for  it  was  realized  that  it  had  its 
place  and  function,  especially  in  certain  appli- 
cations to  which  the  turbine  was  not  suited. 
Nevertheless,  few  important  advances  in  steam 
engine  oonstruetion  were  to  be  recorded  for  1009 
and  tiie  years  immediately  preceding,  for  stand- 
ards of  design  and  type  bad  been  reached  where 
improTemmt  ap^rently  was  not  possible.  But 
by  1609  a  consideration  of  the  operation  of 
steam  engines  and  low  pressure  turbines  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  by  a  combhiation  of  the 
two  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  could  be  greatly 


inereaaed.  Thus  with  a  non-condensing  engint 
a  steam  turbine  may  be  used  to  run  with  the 
exhaust  steam  and  operate  more  effectively 
than  the  high  pressure  engine  working  <m  the 
live  steam,  while  the  use  of  tnrbiae  between  the 
low  pressure  i^linder  of  a  compound  or  triple- 
expansion  engine  and  its  condenser  results  in  a 
clear  gain  which  is  really  remarkable.  A  strik- 
ing instance  of  this  was  reported  in  1900  from 
the  Fifty-ninth  Street  power  station  of  the  New 
York  Interborougb  Railway,  where  is  generated 
the  power  for  tbe  subwur. 

The  engines  at  this  station  are  of  the  Allla- 
Chalmers  cross-oomponnd  tyipe  direct  connected 
to  the  generators,  and  they  have  a  maximum 
economical  rated  power  of  6000  kilowatts. 
When  a  steam  torbine  wae  interposed  between 
the  low  pressure  cylinder  and  the  condenser, 
not  only  could  the  engines  be  run  at  overload 
with  an  economical  water  rate,  but  at  Increased 
efficiency,  and  the  power  output  was  practically 
doubled,  about  16,000  kilowatts  being  de- 
veloped. Just  as  the  hi^  pressure  engine  made 
possible  great  gains  in  power,  so  it  was  demon- 
strated tliat  the  addition  of  the  turbine  takes 
care  of  the  expansion  of  the  steam  at  the  lower 
pressures  which  would  be  impossible  even  with 
a  low  pressure  of  unduly  large  size.  This  com- 
bination was  being  used  with  success  In  tbe  re- 
versing rolling  en^nes  of  steel  works,  in  wind- 
ing engines  and  various  power  plants,  not  to 
mention  the  largest  steamsihips  under  con- 
struction in  1906.  See  Stba.u  TCBucraB  and 
Shipbuiuiwq. 

STEAM  TintBINES.  Both  on  land  and  on 
sea  the  steam  turbine  liad  developed  1^  1600 
to  a  point  where  Ita  application  had  almoat 
become  standard  for  many  classes  of  work. 
Thus  in  large  alternating  current  plantl^  such 
as  those  of  the  Waterside  station  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Co.,  and  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  where  a  large  turbo-generator  had  been 
in  operation  for  several  years,  good  results  were 
secured,  while  In  smaller  installations  with 
turbines  of  less  than  300  horse  power  used  for 
various  purposes  many  advantages  were  found. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  work  was  earrted 
on  with  low  pressure  turbines  in  eonneetlon 
with  reciprocating  engines,  using  the  latter  with 
the  higher  pressures  and  the  turbines  with  the 
exhaust  steam.   See  Steam  Enqine. 

The  steam  turbine  in  order  to  secure  ita 
greatest  efficiency  must  be  operated  at  con- 
siderable speed.  Thus  an  electric  generator 
can  be  designed  where  tbe  high  speed  of  rota- 
tion of  'the  turbine  shaft  can  be  utilized,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  propeller  of  a  vessel  the  high 
speed  of  rotation  becomes  an  embarraasment,  for 
the  serew  unlike  tbe  turbine  does  not  operate 
at  its  highest  efficiency  when  the  rate  of  rota- 
tion la  rapid.  Three  solutions  of  the  difficulty 
were  suggested.  One  was  to  Install  turbo-gen- 
erators and  then  transmit  the  current  to  slow 
speed  electric  motors  on  tbe  propeller  shaft,  a 
second  was  to  empk>y  a  hydraulic  reduction 
drive  with  a  hydraulic  turbine  direct  connected 
to  the  steam  turbine  and  the  other  direct  con- 
nected with  the  propeller  shaft,  and  finally  there 
was  tbe  mechanical  reduction  gear  whereby 
gearing  was  employed  to  transmit  the  power 
and  reduce  the  velocity  of  rotation.  For  the 
first  the  Fire  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  stood  ready  to  construct  a  20,000  ton 
battle^ip,  while  the  hydraulic  reduction  was 
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■dvoeated  by  European  engineers,  and  the 
■wehanieal  reduction  was  announced  in  1900 
after  a  number  of  experiments  by  American 
cn^neers  made  at  the  Weetingfaouse  Worl(S. 
A  simple  reduction  of  speed  by  gearing  where 
limited  power  or  low  speeds  is  inrolTed  presents 
no  difficulties,  but  given  the  horse-power  of  such 
a  steam  turbine  installation  aa  on  the  Mauri- 
tania (18,000  horse-power  per  shaft),  the  trana- 
miasion  and  control  beecnnea  a  aertons  problem. 
A  scheme  devised  br  Rear-Admiral  Gewge  W. 
Melville,  former  chief  engineer  of  the  U.  S. 
Kavy,  and  John  H.  MaeAlpine,  was  accordingly 
developed  and  tested  in  experiments  on  a  large 
scale  with  considerable  success.  The  method 
was  the  use  of  helical  gearing  or  toothed  wlieels 
where  the  teeth  which  mesh  into  each  other 
were  cut  in  the  form  of  a  steep  spiral  so  that 
the  wheels  roll  into  contact  without  any  jar 
or  shock.  The  smaller  and  more  rapidly  rotat- 
ing pinion  wheels  are  In  the  turMne  shaft  uid 
they  eunmnnieate  their  motion  to  a  larger  wheel 
in  the  propeller  shaft.  In  order  to  obviate  the 
end  thrust  due  to  the  obliquity  of  the  teeth  there 
are  two  sets  of  gears  on  each  shaft  with  the 
spirals  running  In  opposite  directiona.  Now 
«8pite  the  accuracy  with  which  gears  can  be 
eut  with  modem  machine  tools  it  was  im- 
possible to  secure  uniform  contact  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  gear,  so  that  a  special 
form  of  support  for  the  frame  carrying  the 
bearing  had  to  be  derioed  in  order  to  aeenre 
eqnaliaatkm  of  ti»  tooth  eontaet  prMsnres. 

The  gear  vas  tested  on  a  large  scale  with 
a  hydraulic  brake  at  different  spe^  with  horse 
power  varying  from  3712  to  5fl27.  It  was  found 
that  at  approximately  6000  horse  power,  with 
the  turbine  running  at  1500  revolutions  per 
minute  and  the  driven  shaft  at  300  revolutions 
per  minute,  the  eflkiency  of  the  gear  was  more 
than  98.6  per  cent.  An  efficiency  of  98  per 
eent.  at  a  load  of  3000  horse  power  and  1000 
revolutions  of  the  turbine  was  shown,  and  95 
per  cent,  at  a  load  of  only  824  horse  power  and 
750  revolnticms  of  the  turbine. 

The  eeonomy  of  snoh  an  arraaganent  when 
applied  to  the  propellers  of  a  steamship 
was  moat  evident,  and  it  was  calculated  that, 
with  the  lower  speed  of  revolutions  secured 
with  the  reduction  gear,  propellers  could  be  in- 
stalled with  an  efficiency  of  not  less  than  66 
per  oent.,  which  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  like  the 
Maurttanio  would  mean  a  saving  of  about  16 
per  oent.  or  a  gain  of  one-seventh  in  the  coal 
eonsumptlon.  Furthermore  there  would  be  other 
eeonomy  in  the  eonstruotion  and  operation  while 
there  would  be  available  with  the  same  bnnker 
space  coal  for  a  much  greater  radius  of  opera- 
tions. 

STEZIi.  See  Ibon  and  Steel  and  Chbkis- 

1BT,  IlTDUSTUAI. 

BTBLIiAB  BVOLimOK.  Bee  AnsoiTOifT. 

STEWABT,  Wn-LiAif  Mobbib.  United 
States  Senator  (Republican)  from  Nevada, 
18G3-1875,  and  I887-I005,  died  April  23,  1000. 
He  was  bom  in  Lyons,  N.  Y.  in  1826,  and  studied 
for  a  time  at  Yale  College.  He  also  studied 
law  and  having  removed  to  Nevada  was,  in  1852, 
chosen  District  Attorney  of  Nevada  City.  In 
1H64  he  established  a  law  partnership  with 
Henry  S.  Foote  in  San  Francisco.  was  ftnan* 
cially  interested  in  mining  ventures,  and  when 
Western  Utah  was  organized  into  IJtah  Terri- 


tory he  became  prominent  in  its  gDvemm«t 
Nevada  was  made  a  State  in  1804,  and  Stewart 
was  elected  Senator.  He  was  a  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  was  said  to  have  received 
the  last  words  written  by  Lincoln.  Senator 
Stewart  was  the  author  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment  to  the  Constitution.  He  declined  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court  frcnn  Presi- 
dent Grant,  and  in  1876  returned  to  care  for 
his  business  interests.  He  was  reSleeted  to  the 
Senate  In  1887,  and  became  prominent  in  the 
debates  on  free  silver.  He  coined  the  phrase 
"  The  crime  of  '73."  In  1892  he  founded  a  free 
silver  party  in  Nevada,  but  in  1900  he  re- 
turned to  the  Republican  party.  He  published 
in  1008  an  interesting  volume  of  reminiscences. 

STIKLING,  JAiiEB  HuTcmNSOTT.  A  Scoteb 
metaphysician,  died  March  10,  1900.  He 
was  tmrn  in  Glasgow  in  1826  and  was  educated 
at  Glasgow  University.  He  practiced  medicine 
until  1851  and  lived  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
from  1861-67.  Returning  to  Scotland  he  devoted 
his  time  to  philosoirttical  writing.  Among  his 
works  are  The  Beorct  of  Hegel  ( 1865 ) ;  iStr 
"William  Bamilton  (1866);  Lectures  on  ike 
Philoaophy  of  Law,  etc.  (1873);  Philoaoplijf  » 
the  Poeta  (1885);  Philoaophy  and  Tkeologg; 
Oifford  Lecturea  (1896);  What  ia  Thoughtt » 
The  Problem  of  Philoaophy  (1003). 

BTOCEEB,  Aoour.  A  German  theolo^sn 
and  politician,  founder  of  the  Christian  Social- 
ist party,  died  on  February  8,  1000.  He  was 
born  in  1835.  He  studied  theology  and  philos- 
ophy at  Halle  and  Berlin,  Altered  the  mini^trj- 
and  in  1874  became  cathedral  preacher  and 
court  pastor  in  Berlin.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
to  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputiea,  and  fron 
1881  to  1803  was  a  member  of  the  Reichstag. 
He  took  a  strong  stand  against  the  Jews,  and 
in  1890  as  a  result  of  his  Socialistic  activities, 
he  was  ronoved  by  the  Emperor  from  his  place 
as  court  pastor.  In  IB06  he  left  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  and,  from  a  considerable  body  of 
followers,  organized  the  Christian  Socialists. 
He  became  editor  of  the  Deutsche  Smngelische 
Kirohenzeitung  in  1802.  He  wrote  Chriatlieli 
Soxial  (1884  and  1800)  r  Wach'  auf  evangel- 
iaohea  Volkl  (1803) ;  and  Dreizehn  Jahre  Bof- 
prediger  und  PoUtiker  (1806). 

STOCK  EXCHANGS.  See  Ezchaboeb  and 
FmAXCUL  Rev  raw. 

STOCK  BAISINO.  Some  of  the  prindpsl 
features  of  the  live-stock  trade  in  the  United 
States  during  1009  were  the  shortage  of  fed 
cattle  owing  to  the  high  price  of  com ;  the 
heavy  movement  to  market  of  range  cattle;  the 
lightest  run  of  hogs  since  1903;  heavy  receipts 
of  sheep  and  lambs;  shrinkage  of  export  trade 
owing  to  high  prices  in  Chicago  and  the  com- 

Ktition  in  British  markets  ox  Argentine  beef, 
le  official  figures  of  the  Unicm  Stock  Yard  and 
Transit  Co.  show  that  the  receipts  of  eattle  it 
Chicago  during  the  year  were  2,920,805,  a  de- 
crease of  100,401  from  receipts  of  1908.  The 
number  of  hogs  received  woe  6,fll9,01B,  besides 
418,007  head  received  direct  from  the  packers. 
The  decrease  in  hogs  from  the  figures  of  190S 
was  1,512,447;  the  number  of  calvos  received 
was  409,714,  a  decrease  of  11,067;  horses  91,* 
411,  a  decrease  of  727;  sheep  4,441,424,  an  in- 
crease of  89,635  over  1908.  The  toUl  value  of 
thia  stock  was  appraised  at  9339,014,200,  an 
increase  of  $24,047,682.    Tbo  shipments  from 
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Chicago  showed  the  followins  decrease  from  the  1S08.  Of  this  amount  41,000,000  pounds  was 
figures  of  1008;  cattle  87,657,  calves  1760,  hogs  pulled  wool.  The  total  number  of  sheep  killed 
£05,765,  sheep  273,761,  horses  45.  In  the  four  principal  western  .slaughter  centres 

It  was  an  expensive  year  for  the  cattle  feeder  was  0,824,000.  or  26,200  more  than  for  the  five 
as  low  prices  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  years.  A  wool  storage  warehouse 
year.  Eange  cattle  had  been  transferred  to  with  a  capacity  of  25,000,000  pounds  wa«  erected 
the  feed  lot,  which  increased  the  demand  for  at  Chicago  during  the  year,  and  represents  a 
com  and  helped  to  raise  its  price.  As  corn  rosp  stage  in  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  wool 
in  price  tliere  was  leas  proAt  in  feeding  and  trade  from  the  east  to  the  west.  There  has  also 
cattle  were  short-fed  and  hurried  off  to  marlfet.  been  a  union  of  Xhe  Montana  and  Chicago  in* 
When  the  winter  crop  had  been  cleaned  up  terests  by  the  foundation  of  the  National  Wool 
prices  improved  and  range  cattle  reached  high-  Warehouse  and  Storage  Co. 
water  mark  in  their  history.  During  the  year  In  Australia,  the  principal  wool  producing 
high  prices  were  reached  for  all  kinds  of  live-  country  of  the  world,  the  prices  steadily  im- 
stock,  which  is  an  indication  that  the  supply  proved  during  the  year  ana  wool  auctions  be- 
is  diminishing.  For  several  years  animals  came  more  important.  More  merino  wool  is 
which  should  have  been  kept  for  breeding  have  now  sold  In  Australia  than  in  the  London 
been  slaughtered  and  furnished  a  large  export  market.  During  the  year  upwards  of  18,000,000 
trade  and  there  is  danger  of  a  much  reduced  sheep  were  slaughtered,  a  slight  increase  over 
beef  supply  in  the  near  future,  although  1908,  and  756,590,ltJ3  pounds  of  wool  were  ex- 
the  cattle  supply  at  the  five  principal  markets  ported,  of  which  amount  69,069,862  pounds  were 
was  larger  than  in  1908.  The  gains  were  made  sent  to  the  United  States.  Argentina  sent 
at  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  At  Chicago  there  about  the  same  amount.  The  wool  production 
Ms  an  actual  loss.  The  movement  due  to  liqui-  in  Uruguay  amounted  to  111,652,760  pounds  in 
dation  of  the  western  ranges  was  about  over  loOO,  and  *  5,868,232^  pounds  were  exported  to 
kt  the  end  of  the  year  and  portends  a  loss  in  the  United  States. 

Receipts  at  all  of  the  markets  for  1010.  At  the  Arizona  Station  experiments  were 

Exports  of  cattle  for  slaughter  which  rose  made  in  crossing  Tunis  sheep  with  natives,  which 
to  593,000  in  1904  declined  to  208,000  in  1909,  have  resulted  in  a  heavier  fleece  than  the  native, 
likewise  the  exports  of  dressed  beef  fell  from  Though  rather  coarse  and  of  long  staple  it  is 
733,000,000  pounds  in  1006  to  419.000.000  in  a  great  improvement  on  the  Tunis  sire  in 
1009.  Since  1000  the  number  of  cattle  has  not  quantity  and  quality.  In  Australia  attempts 
increased,  while  the  population  has  increased  were  made  to  produce,  by  crossing,  a  dual  pur- 
20  per  cent.  For  a  discussion  of  meat  prices  pose  sheep  that  will  furnish  a  good  fleece  and 
see  Foods  akd  NtrminQN.  yet  provide  mutton  for  export  to  England.  So 

The  supply  of  hogs  was  3,000,000  less  than  in  far  the  best  results  have  been  obtaliKid  with  a 
1008;  half  of  the  loss  was  at  Chicago.  There  Shropshire-English  Leicester-Merino, 
were  at  the  dose  of  the  year  2,000,000  less  The  supply  of  poultry  and  eggs  was  greater 
hogs  tn  the  country  than  the  year  previous,  but  than  in  previous  years,  but  did  not  keep  u^  with 
the  average  value  was  about  60  cents  per  head  the  usual  increase  in  demand.  The  price  of 
more.  The  exports  of  pork  and  pork  products  dressed  poultry  and  eggs  has  not  been  so  hi^h 
decreased  from  1,466,000,000  pounds  in  1906  to  for  many  years.  The  average  price  of  eggs  in 
1,053,000,000  pounds  in  1908.  The  fall  in  the  the  eastern  markets  for  the  month  of  December 
price  of  hogs  in  1908  sent  to  the  shambles  was  about  5  cents  per  dozen  higher  than  in 
thousands  of  breeding  animals.  The  liquidation  1908.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  continued 
was  felt  in  the  autumn  of  1900  by  tlie  continual  the  cooperative  work  at  the  Maine  Station  in 
upward  movement  of  prices,  though  the  hog  and  breedii^  for  increased  egg  production  and  as- 
lamh  market  was  good  throughout  the  year,  sociated  problems.  A  biometrioal  study  of  egg 
The  sheep  supply  was  300.000  larger  than  in  production  based  on  trap  nest  records  for  10 
1008.  Horse  values  were  higher  than  in  1908  years  at  that  station  showed  that  egg  produc- 
and  the  quality  was  poorer.  tion   did   not   increase   by   selective  breeding 

In  1909  the  number  of  sheep  fit  for  shearing  and  that  winter  egg  production  has  an  adverse 
was  42,293,205,  an  increase  of  1,981,657  over  efTect  on  Hie  hatching  quality  of  the  eggs  pro- 
1008,  made  principally  in  the  States  of  Montana,  duced  by  the  same  birds  on  the  suBsequent 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  New  Mexico.  During  the  hatchings.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
year  there  was  a  recovery^  in  priced  and  volume  made  a  study  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
of  business  from  the  panic  in  the  fall  of  1007.  production  and  marketing  of  eggs  and  published 
In  January  the  wool  sales  in  London  opened  a  report  showing  how  tne  heavy  loss  inoident 
in  a  promising  manner.  Early  in  the  season  to  marketing  may  be  overcome.  A  cold-storage 
there  was  a  sharp  demand  for  western  wool,  evaporimetre,  for  measuring  and  regulating 
A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  market  was  the  moisture  in  storage  rooms,  was  devised  by  a 
increase  in  contracting  for  wool  on  the  sheep's  member  of  the  Bureau  staff  and  was  patented 
back.  The  Pnync  tariff  bill  which  became  a  hy  the  Department  so  that  it  may  be  used  by 
law  on  August  6,  maintained  the  Dingley  rates  the  public  free  of  royalty. 

of  11  and  12  cents  per  pound  on  first  and  second  Canada.  The  live-stock  industry  in  Can- 
class  wool.  On  other  wools  there  was  a  re-  ada  increased  in  amount  and  value  per 
classification  which  favored  the  worsted  rather  head,  especially  in  dairy  cattle,  horses, 
than  the  carded  woolen  industry.  In  September  ilieep,  and  hogs.  There  is  a  good  outlook 
many  wool  buyers  sailed  directly  for  Australia  for  the  cattle  industry  in  Mexico,  as  good 
instead  of  London  as  formerly.  At  the  close  range  land  can  be  obtained  for  from  $3  to 
of  the  year  there  was  an  unusually  small  sup-  $7  per  acre.  It  takes  a  large  amount  of 
ply  of  wool  in  the  Boston  storage  warehouses.  capital  but  the  returns  are  quidcer  than  from 
The  total  wool  production  in  the  United  plantations.  Along  the  coast  region  there  is 
States  both  washed  and  unwashed  was  328,110,-  little  loss  from  drought.  For  several  years  all 
749  pounds,  a  gain  at  6,803,137  pounds  over  kinds  of  farm  animals  have  increased  in  the 
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island  of  Cuba,  but  the  number  of  importations  study  of  feeding-stu/Ts  and  animal  nntritioii. 
has  decreased  since  1904,  wliich  shows  that  the  Hart,  McCollum  and  their  associates  at  the 
increase  has  come  by  breeding  from  native  and  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  have  shown  that 
introduced  stock.  Four  bre^s  of  cattle  from  pigs  possessed  synthetic  power  to  convert  inor- 
India  have  been  introduced  into  the  island  of  ganic  forms  of  phosphorus  into  organic  forms 
Jamaica  and  all  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  when  the  needs  of  the  animal  demanded  it. 
the  conditions.  Toe  Mysore  breed  Is  an  ex*  When  starving  for  phosphorus  this  element  wu 
eellent  draft  animal  and  Is  used  in  place  of  withdrawn  from  the  ilceleton.  At  the  same 
mules  to  transport  bananas  to  shipping  places,  station  it  was  found  that  in  cows  pentOBons  of 
The  Gir  is  a  good  dairy  breed  and  the  Hissar  the  corn  plant  disappeared  from  the  digestive 
has  proved  useful  as  a  general  purpose  animal,  tract  in  greater  amount  than  did  the  pentosans 
These  favorable  results,  together  with  other  from  wheat  or  oats.  Many  analyses  of  oats 
recent  experiences  in  sending  cattle  from  India  nrade  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
to  Texas  and  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  indicate  culture  show  that  the  characteristic  tendency 
that  the  humped  breeds  of  India  are  well  adapted  of  oats  grown  in  the  United  States,  when  com- 
to  all  tropical  and  eub-tropical  conditions  and  pared  with  oats  grown  in  Europe,  is  toward  a 
may  lead  to  the  development  of  the  cattle  in-  higher  protein  content.  Several  European  in- 
dustry in  places  where  other  breeds  will  not  Testigations  show  that  amids  and  other  forms 
thrive  owing  to  ticks  and  other  cattle  pests.  In  of  non-protein  nitrogen  compounds  may  replace 
Argentina  we  number  of  all  farm  animals  ex-  proteins  to  some  eictent  in  the  nutrition  of 
cept  sheep  increased.    The  cattle  industry  Is  sheep  and  cattle. 

developing  rapidly  and  the  export  meat  trade  The  American  Society  of  Animal  Nutrition, 

to  Great  Britain  has  assumed  considerable  im-  which  was  organized  in  190S,  held  its  first  regu- 

portance.  lar  meeting   in   Chicago,   November   27.  The 

Gbeat  BarTAlN.    The   number   of   live-stock  meeting  was  well  attended  and  the  Interest 

In    Great    Britain    is    as    follows:    Horses  shown  by  the  members  present  indicates  that 

1,552,993,   cattle   7,020,982,   sheep   27,618,419,  the  society  will  prove  to  be  a  great  stinmlattt 

hogs   2,380,887.   [Diese   figures   represent   in-  for  promoting  investigations, 

creases  in   all  eases  except  in  hosa.   There  Among  the  principal  books  publiahed  during 

are  2,000,000  more  sheep  in  Great  Britain  the  year  are:    T.  Shaw,  The  Mataigement  and 

than  two  years  ago.    The  loss  in  hogs  was  due  Feeding  of  Cattle,  N.  Y.;  0.  W.  Burkett,  Fomi 

to  the  low  price  of  pork  and  high  price  of  feeds.  Stock,  N.  Y. ;  E.  Pott,  Vol.  Ill,  of  ffandbtieAder 

but  the  price  of  pork  was  gradually  rising.   The  tierischen  Ernahrung  und  der  landtoirtachaft' 

increase  in  horses  was  wholly  in  classes  used  lichen  FUttermittel,  Berlin;  T.  W.  Sturgis,  The 

for  agricultural  purposes.   In  Ireland  there  was  Poultry  Manual,  London;  W.  Bateson,  JfendeTc 

a  decrease  of  5336  horses,  94,046  cattle  and  69,-  Principlea  of  Heredity. 

i«eXdrrn\teeT«se;°S  an^L^tr?  STODDABD,  Chabu»  Wannxir.   An  Ameri- 

7fjr«SJJ  nrn.inS  f^^thoT,  poct  and  cducator,  died  April  24, 

i^^iJ  t  vrZ.t  J  tJ^M  ^Z.Z^  He  waVbom  in  Rocheste;,  N.  Y.,  fn  1843 
consumption  in  ]<rance,  as  imports  increased.   j  •   i„  „  ;  .        ,.,  . 

Efforts  *^were  being  made  to  stfculate  produc-         'SJil^^U  JT^^^ 

tion  in  the  French  colonies.    A  shipment  of  ™„ff^^1  r^l-f^    ^^  f^^rJ"  i^"* 

cattle  was  made  from  the  Island  of  Afidagascar  V  ?  il     "i^  prevented 

to  Marseilles.   This  colony,  which  contains  Searly  ^JJi^Sl^f 'f?  1"'"^,  "HL"!!' 

4,000,000  head  of  humped  cattle,  can  be  made  ti  ^Vr-S.  ^ri-J^Sv  ^.J^  ft-**^^S 

supply  large  quantitieffor  French  consumption  iJltV"^^ i^'S^^Tli.^^^ 

when  the  trade  is  adequately  managed.    Ger-  lE^ 

Strr'""  ^'^"""^  "  °'  '^"^^  tTa^^tJS'un'fvrt/MlKSJe"^^^ 

Since   1860  the  percentage  of  increase  in  SLt?.  oi* 

horses  has  been  zTper^t.,  cattle,  hogs  SnJ.  ™-r,Y  wl.  ^  t  !>.  V*^  Stoddard 
SI  per  cent.,  goats  51  pw  cent.    This  g^in  hSs  3;?^^"'        ^^"^  T^*  "T'Jf" 

beeTmade  by  increa^iTthe  productiveness  of  RtT^„^n^S.»S°^ 

the  acreage  Instead  of  Importing  food-stuffs.  ^^1^2^^  "'"r  "^^f*" 

AustiuLa.  A  new  err  has*'  been  opened  ^^Z*?!!' J^l  Z;"Tt,i?^.  ^'ll^lif  S^S 
for   the    cattlemen    of    Australia    since'^the  '^i^ir^^'L!?^^ 

recent    successful    shipment    of    chilled  f",.^  ^i^-  .^^l,^*".^"^  ^}^IJJ' 

to    England.    Previous*^  attempts    had    ended  ^/^'^  8ea  Idyl,   (» 878 )  .  ^nmg  Stoddard's 

in    failure.    In    this    case    the    surface  other  works  are:  A  Troubled  Beari  {l8S5U 

the  carcass  was  sterilized  immediately  after  ff*p^'/'*^^/*^?          J"****!^^*^^®** ' 

slaughter.   The  beef  was  62  days  in 'transit  ;*«/oo(prtn*.  of  the  P^reeil902)-  TheU- 

and   sold    at   8i   and   0   centi   per   pound  ^nd  of  Tr^qwd  DehghU  ( 19M) ;  TAe  i)n»» 

for  hindquarter,  a  little  more  than  was  paid  (WW), 

for  meat  from  Argentina.  The  government  of  STOZSS,  WhttlET.  An  Irish  scholar  and 
Japan  has  recently  taken  steps  to  encourage  scientist,  died  April  13,  1909.  He  was  bom  in 
the  importation  and  improvement  of  live-stock.  Dublin  in  1830,  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
One  reason  for  so  doing  is  the  belief  among  lege,  and  became  a  barrister  in  1855.  He'  spent 
the  officials  that  the  scourge  of  "  beri-beri "  is  a  number  of  years  in  India,  where  he  occupied 
due  to  rice  diet.  Meat  has  been  made  a  part  of  various  legal  positions  under  the  government, 
the  regular  ration  of  Japanese  soldiers.  In  1909  and  drafted  the  present  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 
there  were  In  the  country  about  1,500,000  horses,  He  is  best  known,  however,  for  his  researches 
4000  sheep,  75.000  goats,  1,200,000  cattle  of  in  and  writings  on  Celtic  languages,  customs 
which  50.000  were  milch  cows.  17.000,000  fowls,  and  monnments.  Stokes  Is  said  to  have  done 
300,000  ducks,  »000  turkeys,  and  7000  geese,  more  than  any  other  scholar  to  make  accessible 
Many  investigations  w«re  carried  on  in  the  iih.0  literary  and  historical  monuments  of  tba 
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ancient  Irish  language.  His  writings  on  these 
subjects  vere  voluminous.  He  was  joint  editor 
of  the  aeries  of  Iriaeke  Temte,  the  Theaawua 
Palaohivermeutt  and  the  ArcMv  fUr  fceKuoAe 
Lemoographie,  and  he  wrote,  among  other  works, 
Jriah  0lo8»e»  (1860);  Three  Irish  Oloaaarieg 
<18fl2)  ;  The  Calendar  of  Oengua  (1880) ;  Lives 
of  Saints  from  the  Book  of  Siamore  (1889); 
The  Sulogy  of  8t.  Columba  (1899). 

STOBAQS  BATTEBIES.  The  application 
of  storage  batteries  to  alternating  current  sya- 
tema  in  connection  with  the  variable  ratio 
converter  was  the  most  noteworthy  event  in  this 
field  in  1908.  This  practice  has  been  greatly 
extended  in  1909  with  much  success.  The  most 
important  of  the  new  developments  is  known 
as  the  perroanizing  process.  In  the  past  the 
negative  plates  of  the  battery  have  been  subject 
to  m  gradual  loss  of  storage  capacity  with  use, 
due  to  tito  clogging  of  the  pores  of  the  active 
inaterial.  Extra  heavy  construction  was  re- 
quired to  keep  the  rate  of  deterioration  of  the 

ftlates  within  reasonable  limits.  The  pcrmaniz- 
ng  process  consists  in  soaking  the  plates  in  a 
aolution  of  a  carbonisable  solid,  such  as  sugar, 
until  the  pores  of  the  active  material  are  well 
Mtnnted,  wbereuptm  the  plates  are  removed 
and  the  sugar  carbonized  hy  heating.  The  pores 
are  thus  made  proof  against  clo^ng  and  the 
n^atives  maintain  a  constant  capacity  over  an 
indefinite  life.  The  process  has  also  been  ap- 
plied with  success  to  old  plates,  resulting  in  a 
restoration  of  the  original  capacity.  Much 
progress  has  also  been  made  in  grid  plate  con- 
struction. Better  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  mechanical  strains  caused  by  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  active  material  of  the 
plwtee.  The  etmibined  result  of  these  imioove- 
meats  is  found  in  the  reduction  in  the  weight 
and  cost  for  a  given  output  and  a  considerable 
increase  in  life.  As  the  use  of  batteries  in  the 
past  has  been  limited  by  their  high  cost,  great 
wei^t  and  rapid  rate  of  deterioration,  the 
above  improvements  have  greatly  broadencni  the 
field  of  battery  application. 

Extensive  use  has  been  made  of  the  storage 
battery  for  vehicle  propulsion,  more  than  20,000 
Buch  equipments  now  being  in  use.  Improve- 
ments in  battery  construction  have  made  sueh 
vehicles  more  reliable  and  more  easily  main- 
tained. The  very  short  life  of  the  early  battery 
equipments  baa  been  overcome  in  the  recent 
product.  The  storage  battery  bids  fair  to  find 
more  favor  than  the  gasoline  engine  for  heavy 
commercial  truck  propulsion.  Kecords  show 
that  such  trucks  may  be  operated  at  about  85 
per  cent,  of  the  expense  for  horse-drawn  vehicles 
of  equal  capacity. 

The  Ediscm  iron-nleke3  ttorage  cell  did  not 
become  a  etmimercial  factor  of  unportance  dar- 
ing 1909.     

BTBAIT8  SSETTLEKBNTO.  A  British 
Crown  colony  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The 
Colony  is  composed  as  follows: 

Capital 

Area  eq.    Pop.  Gov't, 
miles      1901  seat 

Blnsapore    206      228,6fi5  Singapore 

PenanR    107      128.830  Georgetown 

Malacca    659         95,487  Malacca 

Province  Wellesley...  288       116.264  GeorRetown 

The  Dindlngs    260         4,113  Lumut 

Labuan    21         S,2HS  Victoria 

Christmas  Island   66  12,000 

The  Cocoa  lalands...     9  700 


The  total  population,  induding  small  adja- 
oent  ishinds.  In  1901  was  S72,249  (215,068 
Malays,  281,033  Chinese,  57,150  natives  o( 
India) ;  estimated  1908,  620,127.  Capital,  Singa- 
pore, with  (1901)  228,600  inhabitants.  Edu- 
cation (not  generally  compusory)  is  provided 
by  213  government  and  grant-in-aid  schools, 
with  an  average  total  attendance  of  18,883.  Tlie 
principal  products  and  exports  are  gambier, 
pepper,  gutta-percha,  rubber,  horns,  hides,  sugar, 
rice,  sago,  tapioca,  spices,  dyeatuffs,  copra, 
rattans,  coffee,  tobacco,  gums,  tin,  etc.  The 
imports  are  rice,  cotton  piece  goods,  opium,  pe- 
troleum, and  coal.  The  ports  are  free,  duties 
being  levied  onl^  on  opium,  spirits,  wines,  and 
beer  consumed  m  the  Colony.  Singapore  is  a 
port  of  call  for  vessels  trading  between  Europe 
and  India  and  the  Far  East,  Northern  Aus* 
tralia,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  is 
strongly  defended. 

The  total  trade  for  three  years  (including 
treasure)  is  given  in  Straits  Settlements  dollars 
(1  dollar~6e.77S8i  cents)  as  follows: 


1906  1907  1908 

bnports   SS9,808,291   tB0,fi70,»S  »6.S06,9SS 

Bxports   111,006,809  805,801.907  271,818,184 

The  aggregate  trade  of  the  separate  Settle- 
ments is  given  for  three  years  in  Straits  Settle- 
ments dollars  (including  Inter-settlenient  trade) 
as  follom; 


1906  1907  190S 

Singapore            481,707.219  480,727,041  422.071.477 

Penanx               185,256,337  198,490,800  186,882,347 

Ualaooa              10.018,119  9,689.998  8,868.008 


The  export  of  tin  from  Singapore  in  1908 
was  valued  at  33,477,542  dollars;  from  Fenang, 
at  38.2S5,fi94.  The  number  of  merchant  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  at  Singapore  in  1908,  ex- 
clusive of  native  craft,  was  10,348,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  13,933,205;  total  for  the  Colony  18,496, 
tonnage  21,760,245.  Total  native  craft  entered 
at  all  ports,  17,747  of  723.536  t<ms.  A  railway 
connects  Singapore  with  Kranji,  whence  ferries 
are  run  to  Johore.  The  Perak  State  Railway 
rune  from  Parit  Buntar  in  Krian  to  Kwala 
Pral  in  Province  Wellesley,  whence  ferries  con- 
nect with  Penang ;  and  a  line  extends  from 
Malacca  to  Tampin  in  Negri  Sembilan.  These 
lines  connect  with  the  Federated  Malay  States 
Railway  system.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Colony  in  1908  are  given  at  8,969,015 
and  9,837,624  dollars  respectively,  against  10,- 
023,016  and  9,499,693  in  1907.  The  public  debt 
stood,  December  1,  1908,  at  3,000,000  dollars. 
The  Governor  (1906,  Sir  John  Anderson)  is  as- 
sisted by  executive  and  legislative  councils. 
Resident  Councillor  of  Penang  (1009),  K.  N. 
Bland;  of  Malacca,  W.  Evans. 

Thz  Opium  Question.  The  report  of  a  com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the  use  of 
opium  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated 
Malay  Sts^,  published  early  in  January,  unan- 
imously recommended  the  abolition  of  opium 
farms  and  the  establishment  of  the  Java  system 
of  government  monopoly.  The  report  declared 
against  sudden  prohibition  as  bad  for  the  Colo- 
nies, and  recommended  the  strict  control  but 
not  the  suppression  of  smoking  dens.  Th« 
Straits  government  was  embarrassed  by  the 
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Hot  that  one-half  of  the  rerenncB  came  from 
opium  rente.  The  opium  farmers  protested 
against  anti-opium  measures  as  injurious  to 
trade  and  alleged  a  great  increaae  in  the  mor- 
phine and  cocaine  habits.  An  opium  farm 
property  valued  at  $400,000  was  placed  by  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  but  a 
oompromise  was  subsequently  reached  and  the 
receiver  withdrawn.  A  later  report  of  the  opium 
(Kmimiaeion  (March  6)  declared  that  moderate 
opium-smdcing  was  relatively  harmless  and  that 
evils  were  not  such  as  to  justify  prohibition 
but  only  the  strictest  possible  regnlation.  The 
Chinese  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  had 
accepted  as  first  class  risks  persons  consuming 
as  much  as  eight  "chees"  a  day,  which  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  consumption  in 
the  Straits  Settlements. 

STBEBT  CLEAiriNa.    An  apparently  in- 
creasing   tendency    to    use    street  washing 
machines    instead   of   relying   upon   hand  or 
machine  sweeping  was  notic^ble  during  1B09. 
The  New  York  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment granted  the  Street  Cleaning  Depart- 
ment of  that  city  $100,000  for  the  trial  of  vari- 
oua  kinds  of  street-washing  machines  in  practi- 
eal  evory-day  use.  About  $60,000  were  expended. 
Roper's   Modem    Methods    of    Street  Clean- 
ing,   published    in    1909,    is    devoted  chiefly 
to    ohaervations    made    by    the    author  in 
London,    Manchester,    Paris,    Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Cologne,  and  Amsterdam,  but  It  con- 
tains a  chapter  on  street  cleaning  in  New  York 
Oity,  besides  veneral  observations  on  street 
cleaning,  gives  data  for  use  in  awarding  a  five- 
year  contract  for  cleaning  streets  in  the  bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn, 
but  definite  action  based  on  the  tests  was  not 
taken  in  1909.    A  total  of  fifty  machines  were 
tried.    These  were  of  six  makes,  but  included 
wily  three  broad  types:  (1)  machines  in  which 
pressure  for  wash  water  discharged  from  noz- 
sles  is  supplied  by  air  compressed  in  a  water 
tank  on  filling  the  latter  from  hydrants  at- 
tached to  the  city  water  mains;  (2)  pressure  ob- 
tained hy  means  of  a  pump  and  gasoline  engine 
mounted  on  the  machine;   (3)  a  water-gprTnk- 
ling  cart  combined  with  a  sweeper  or  squegee 
consisting  of  a  roller  fitted  with  rubber  strips. 
Each  type  of  machine  does  its  work  by  being 
drawn  along  the  street  to  he  cleaned.    The  re- 
sults obtained  have  not  been  published  in  a 
form  that  permits  of  useful  comparison.  In 
general,  the  quantity  of  water  required  ranged 
from  100  to  1000  gallons  jfter  1000  square  yards 
of  pavement  cleaned,  varying  with  the  character 
and  dirtiness  of  the  pavement.   The  13  squegee 
machines  seemed  to  have  used  considerably  less 
water  per  unit  area  cleaned  than  did  the  thirty- 
five  air-pressure  machines,  but  their  work  was 
apparently  less  thorough.    Further  details  of 
these  tests  may  be  found  in  the  Engineeruw 
Record  of  January  8,  1910. 
STOVAHO:.    See  Anasthebia,  CHEUisnr. 
STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.  The  year  190B 
was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  preceding  year  In 
the  number  and  great  size  of  trade  disputes 
in  the  United  States.    The  vear  was  a  time 
of  readjustment  of  industrial  "relations  between 
employers  and  employees  preparatory  to  a  new 
era  of  trade  development.   The  resulting  dis- 
ruptions of  business  argue  strongly  for  the 
necessity  of  a  more  extended  use  <^  methods 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation  In  this  oountiy. 


A  number  of  the  year's  strikes  were  unique. 
That  of  the  shirt-waist  makers  will  be  a  land- 
mark in  the  organization  of  America's  women 
workers;  that  of  the  Ludlow,  Mass.,  weavers 
throws  into  prominence  some  features  of  a 
model  factory  community;  that  of  the  Georffia 
Central  Railway  firemen  involved  the  Southern 
race  problem;  those  in  the  pressed-steel  and 
tin  mills  precede  a  long  and  tremendous  con- 
test between  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
In  foreign  oountrles  oonditions  were  various. 
France  was  troubled  hj  miners*  eorobats,  while 
Germain  and  England  were  oomparatively  free 
from  indnstrial  war. 

The  strike  of  the  shirt-waist  makers  In  New 

York  City  on  November  22  developed  Into  the 
largest   women's   strike   ever   undertaken  in 
this    country.      Within    a    few    days  about 
40,000  young  women,  mostly  Jewish  and  Italian 
from  the  East  Side,  were  out    The  strike  was 
begun  by  the  Ladies'  Waist  Makers'  Union, 
a  small  body  of  not  more  than  1000  members. 
But  so  general  were  the  bad  conditions  in  the 
trade  that  the  thonsands  of  non-uni<ni  workers 
struck  voluntarily.   Practically  all  of  these  at 
once  joined  the  Union.   The  immediate  cause 
of  the  strike  was  the  discharge  of  girls  for 
joining  the  Union,  but  the  strikers  demanded, 
besides  the  recognition  of  the  Union,  an  increav 
In  pay  for  both  piece  and  time  workers;  uni- 
formity in  pay;   a  fifty-two  hour  week;  pay 
for  all  l^ial  holidays;  not  more  than  two  houra 
overtime  work  on  anv  one  day;  and  notice 
one  day  in  advance  when  there  is  no  work  to 
be  done.   Hie  conditions  in  this  industry  havs 
been  peculiar.   There  are  several  hundred  em- 
ployers, moetly  unorganized;  conditions  of  worii 
vary  from  fairly  good  to  intolerably  bad;  bar- 
gains with  workers,  even  in  the  same  ehop, 
are  individual  and  therefore  lacking  in  uni- 
formity; the  supply  of  available  workers,  even 
at  starvation  wages,  has  been  plentiful.  More- 
over a  system  of  sub-contracting  or  inside  sweat- 
ing prevailed  in  many  shops;  Oiat  Is,  the  shirt- 
waist contractor  sub-let  portions  of  hie  orders 
to  women  who  employed  two  or  more  girls 
to   do  the   work.   A   number   of  emplfmrs 
soon  made  terms  with  the  strikers,  and  by 
December  1  it  was  reported  that  14.000  of  the 
strikers  had  won  their  demands.    The  strikers 
w«i  great  sympathy  in  the  city,  the  woman 
suffrage  leaders  and  others  among  the  well-to- 
do  coming  to  their  assistance  personally.  The 
strike  was  attended  by  much  confusion,  but 
there  was  little  riotous  acticm.   The  strikers' 
pickets,  it  was  charged,  were  roughly  treated 
both  by  strike-breakers   and  by  police,  and 
appeal  was  made  to  Mavor  McClellan  in  their 
behalf.   Bv  December   15,  231  manufacturers 
had  agreed  with  the  Union  and  all  but  7000 
of  the  strikers  were  at  work.   The  remaining 
employers,  most  of  them  members  of  the  As- 
sociated Waist  and  Dress  Manufacturers,  held 
out  stubbornly  against  the  recognition  of  the 
Lnion,  which  had  become  the  chief  Issue  In 
the  contest.   They  also  objected  to  the  demand 
that  Union   representatives   should   have  free 
admission  to  the  shops  at  all  times  and  should 
have  chief  power  to  determine  the  rates  of  pay 
for  new  kinds  of  work.    Thouf^  both  parties 
were  suffering  greatly  and  efforts  at  settle- 
ment were  continuous  the  strike  still  continued 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  Philadelphia  a  strike  sympathetic  with 
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ud  imitatiTe  of  the  above  began  on  Deeember 
20,  about  7000  shirt-waist  makers  being  out. 
They  demanded  better  pay,  more  sanitary  condi- 
tions, shorter  hourB,  and  union  recognition. 

The  strike  of  the  Polish  workers  in  the 
mills  of  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates, 
beginning  early  in  September  ana  continuing 
until  DMemlwr  16,  was  unique  in  several  fea- 
tures. The  mills  of  the  Associates  are  engaged 
in  tlie  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  twines,  rop^ 
burlap,  cotton  bagging,  and  jute  and  hemp 
yarns.   Ludlow  is  a  model  Tillage;  the  em- 

Sloyers  own  600  model  cottages  in  and  about 
lie  city;  these  are  rented  at  very  moderate 
rates  to  employees;  the  employers  have  also 
provided  schools,  churches,  libraries,  places  of 
amusement  and  other  avenues  of  welfare  work. 
About  one-half  of  the  3500  employees  are  Poles. 
The  trouble  began  with  the  bobbin-boys  in 
the  bagging  department.  Sometime  after  Oc- 
tober, 1907,  the  wagei  of  these  boys  had  been 
reduced  from  $5Jfu  to  fS;  the  pay  of  the 
weavers  was  at  the  same  time  reduoed  from 
29  cents  per  100  yards  to  24  cents.  All  ex- 
pected an  advance  with  the  return  of  pros- 
perity. On  August  2S,  about  GO  of  the  boyB 
without  warning  did  not  come  to  work.  This 
forced  the  weavers  to  remain  idle.  The  man* 
agers  offered  the  weavers  the  boys'  pay  extra 
if  they  would  attend  their  own  creels.  This 
the  weavers  could  not  do  without  loss;  they 
therefore  reused  and  left  the  mills.  A  few 
days  later  the  managers  announced  a  reduction 
in  weavers'  pay  from  24  cents  to  20  cents. 
The  strikers  organized  a  union  and  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  company  with  the  proposal 
to  return  to  work  if  the  weavers  were  given 
24  cents  and  the  creel-boye  $6.50.  The  com- 
pany not  only  refused  but  announced  that 
all  workers  wlio  had  not  returned  to  their 
places  by  November  8  would  be  evicted  from 
company  houses.  The  goods  of  sueh  were  later 
stored  oy  the  company  free  of  charge.  Mean- 
while Lieutenant-Governor  Frothingham  had 
made  a  personal  effort  to  settle  the  dispute, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Con- 
ciliation had  I>een  appealed  to  by  the  strikers. 
Through  the  intervention  of  this  Board  the 
strike  was  ended  on  the  following  conditions: 
the  company  agreed  to  re&nploy  all  former 
workers  without  discrimination;  all  evicted 
families  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  houses; 
the  weaver*  to  receive  20  cents  per  roU  pending 
the  arbitration  of  the  wage  dispute. 

The  contest  between  the  Hat  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  the  United  States  Hatters  of 
North  America,  which  began  with  the  discon- 
tinuance by  the  manufacturers  and  a  conse- 
quent boycott  (q.  v.)  and  strike,  continued  moat 
of  the  year.  On  January  14  the  60  members  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  closed  tbefr 
establiahmentB,  about  20,000  journeymen  hat- 
ters being  out.  The  strikers  exhausted  their 
funds  in  the  payment  of  benefits  and  various 
appeals  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
secured  $41,862;  besides  this  other  appeals 
for  funds  were  made.  At  the  end  of  eight 
months  30  manufacturers  had  made  an  agree- 
ment on  the  basis  of  conditions  existing  prior 
to  the  strike.  Fourteen  others  soon  followed, 
and  by  November  agreements  hod  been  made 
in  practically  all  cases.   See  Botcott. 

On  July  1  about  7000  members  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Workers  atruok,  stopping  operations  in  190 


mills  belon^ng  to  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin 
Plate  Company  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiima, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  strike  was  a  protest 
against  an  order  of  the  company,  which  la  a 
Bulnidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporar 
tion,  reducing  wages  and  declaring  for  the 
open  shop.  Both  union  and  non-union  men 
joined  at  first,  though  the  point  at  issue  was 
the  exclusion  of  the  union  from  the  company's 
mills.  The  Amalgamated  Association's  foot- 
hold in  the  tin  milb  has  long  been  the  last 
vestige  of  union  influence  in  the  mills  of  the 
Steel  Corporation.  The  cause  of  the  strikers 
was  taken  up  at  a  special  conference  of  labor 
leaders,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  at  Pittsburg  on  Decem- 
ber 13-14.  This  resulted  in  a  general  declara- 
tion of  war  upon  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. It  waa  decided  to  appeal  to  all 
unions  in  this  country  for  financial  aid  for 
the  striking  tin  workers;  and  to  begin  a  sys- 
tematlo  campaign  of  organization  among  all 
employees  of  tlie  corporation  wherever  located* 
After  a  conference  in  New  York,  it  was  an- 
nounced on  December  17  by  officials  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  that  they  would  operate  their 
plants  on  a  non-union  basis  or  dismantle  them. 
It  waa  stated  that  of  the  100  mills  idle  July 
1  as  a  result  oi  the  strike,  about  90  had  re- 
sumed on  an  open-shop  basis,  and  that  the  cor- 
poration would  soon  begin  the  erection  of  a 
tin  mill  of  100-milI  capacity  at  Gary,  Indiana, 
to  cost  $4,500,000. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  and  dramatic  strikes 
of  the  year  was  that  of  the  workers  in  the 
mills  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  at 
McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  and  in  other  mills  in  that 
region.  These  men,  6000  in  number,  were 
mostly  unskilled  laborers,  the  majority  (60  per 
cent)  were  foreigners,  mostly  Slavs,  many 
could  not  speak  English,  and  th^  were  led 
by  no  trade  union.  Only  most  extreme  prov- 
ocation could  have  led  such  workers  to  a 
determined  resistance,  for  they  ordinarily  en- 
dure injustice  and  exploitation  with  stolid  in- 
difference. From  the  first  the  management  as- 
sumed a  very  supercilious  attitude  toward  the 
strikers,  refusing  to  listen  to  demands  and  de- 
claring that  the  latter  had  the  "  right  to  quit." 
The  causes  of  the  outbreak  were  partly  the 
extremely  low  rate  of  pay,  which,  though  oare^ 
a  living  wage  in  normal  times,  had  been  re- 
duced during  the  preceding  six  months,  and 
partly  the  track  and  pooling  systems  of  work. 
A  track  ran  the  full  length  of  the  twelve  sec- 
tions of  the  erection  department.  The  trucks 
of  the  future  car  were  placed  on  one  end  of 
this  track  and  moved  forward  from  section 
to  section,  emerging  a  finished  car.  The  men 
performing  a  given  operation  were  formed  into 
a  pool,  being  paid  in  a  body.  Each  man  woe 
rated,  that  u,  given  a  minimum  wage  and  the 
surplus  for  the  pool  was  divided  among  ita 
members.  The  piece-wage  system  was  used; 
the  rates  were  not  posted  and  therefore  un- 
known to  the  workers;  and  rates  applied  to 
the  output  of  the  pool.  Under  these  methods 
each  section  in  the  department  stimulated  the 
preceding  and  following  ones,  for  delay  in  any 
one  meant  loss  to  others.  Any  lose  tiirougn 
errors  or  lack  of  materials  fell  not  upon  the 
company  or  its  agents,  nor  upon  individual 
negligent  workmen  but  upon  the  whole  pool. 
Moreover  the  wage-sjrstem .  enabled  the  officials 
to  juggle  with  the  earnings  of  the  men  witii- 
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out  any  eheck.  Grafting  by  foremen,  book-  strike.  The  intense  feeling  of  patrons  of  the 
keepers  and  others  had  be«n  charged  for  years,  road  made  it  unwise  for  the  road  to  use  negroes 
It  was  claimed  by  the  men  that  they  offen  in  place  of  the  strikers.  Through  the  inter- 
received  leas  than  their  rated  minimum  wage,  vention  of  Messrs.  Knapp  and  Keill  the  latter 
Many  claimed  they  could  not  learn  even  what  were  allowed  to  return  to  work  under  the  old 
their  rating  was.  Even  had  the  rating  and  conditions,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
piece-wages  oeen  known  the  men  could  not  have  matter  would  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  The 
kept  account  of  their  earnings,  for  there  were  ttrtiitrators  were  Congressman  Hardwick,  chosen 
sometimes  from  50  to  300  men  in  a  single  pool,  by  the  firemen,  Ool.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  chosen 
The  pay  envelopes  did  not  state  the  rating;  the  by  the  road,  and  Chancellor  Barrow  of  the- 
bonus,  if  any;  the  hours  worked;  nor  the  University  of  Georgia.  Late  in  June  they  de- 
amount  arbitrarily  deducted  for  insurance,  creed  that  negro  firemen  should  have  the  same 
The  workers  found  that  there  was  no  regularity  pay  and  the  esune  chances  of  promotioB  as 
in  their  pay;  one  of  several  years'  experience  white  firemen. 

might  receive  no  more,  or  even  less,  than  one  The  men  employed  on  the  ears  of  the  Phila* 
of  a  few  months'  experfenee;  men  doii^  the  delphla  street  rauwaya  went  out  on  strike  in 
same  work  for  the  same  numbo'  of  hours  would  June,  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with  wages 
receive  different  pay.  and  arrangement  of  hoursi.   They  wished  also 

The  strilce  lasted  eight  weeks.  Immediately  to  buy  uniforms  where  they  pleased,  and  to 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  strike,  the  company  present  their  grievances  through  a  representa- 
recniited  several  thousand  strike-breakers,  tive  committee.  The  company  had  just  an- 
mainly  in  New  York  City,  nieir  arrival  was  nounced  an  advance  in  pay  of  one  cent  per  hour 
attended  by  increased  rioting  in  which  at  least  to  take  effect  July  Isu  They  therefore  at 
twelve  rioters  and  police  were  killed,  Mid  by  first  refused  to  n^rotiate  with  the  men.  The 
numerous  attempt*  to  destroy  the  works.  The  sympathy  of  the  Philadelphia  public  for  the 
local  police  force  was  greatly  strengthened  and  employees  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  mod- 
ISO  troopers  of  the  State  constabulary  were  oration  of  the  sbrikers  and  their  declared  will- 
brou^t  In.  The  company  organised  a  com-  ingness  to  return  to  work  as  soon  as  the  com- 
missary department,  and  provided  rude  sleep-  iwny  agreed  to  negotiate  with  their  representa- 
ing  accoinoaationa  and  kept  the  strike-breakers  tives.  With  the  increasing  confusion  and  dis- 
within  the  works  under  strict  guard.  So  rigor-  turbance,  Mayor  Reybum  endeavored  to  per- 
ously  were  these  workers  dealt  with  that  some  suade  the  strikers  to  return  to  work  on  the 
who  escaped  brought  charges  of  peonage  against  ground  that  they  were  quasi-public  servants. 
President  Hoffstot  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  same  reasoning 
Company.  The  local  judge  refu&ed  to  entertain  could  he  used  to  induce  the  company  to  grant 
these  charges  on  the  gro^d  that  the  law  under  the  striken'  demands,  Stion  after  thia  inter- 
which  they  were  Inrought  was  unconstitutional,  vention  the  strike  was  extended  the  indu- 
In  all  some  400  of  the  strike-breakers  quit  sion  of  the  elevated  lines.  The  mayor  then 
and  the  widespread  public  indignation  at  the  offered  his  services  as  intermediary,  and.  as 
treatment  they  had  received  led  to  an  investi-  the  result  of  considerable  political  pressure,  the 
gation  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  company  yielded.  On  the  day  preceding  the 
Labor.  This  revealed  a  startling  condition  of  primary  election  the  company  announced  that 
armed  control  over  the  workers.  Thereupon  the  it  was  ready  to  take  up  with  employees'  repre- 
comnany,  on  September  6,  reluctantly  yielded  sentatives  the  questions  of  hours  and  conditions 
to  tne  demands  of  the  strikers.  It  was  agreed  of  work,  that  it  conceded  the  rlriit  to  bay  uni- 
to  return  to  the  1007  wage-scale  (an  advance  forma  from  any  one  of  five  clotbieri^  eonaented 
of  10  to  15  per  cent.) ;  to  modify  the  pooling  to  take  back  all  former  emph^eea,  and  would 
system;  to  fix  minimum  wages;  to  abolish  all  not  rescind  the  announced  advancea  in 
financial  relations  of  workers  and  foremen;  to  wages. 

systematize  the  insuranoe  payments  and  bene-  On  November  30  b^an  a  strike  of  2300 
fite;  to  abolitih  Sunday  work;  and  to  reemploy  railroad  switehmen  on  thirteen  different  roads 
all  strikers  without  prejudice.  Trouble  again  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Pacific  coast.  This 
broke  out  in  the  mills  on  September  IS  and  strike  followed  two  weeks  of  negotiations  be- 
still  again  early  in  November,  the  company  twcen  representatives  of  the  Switchmen's  Union 
btdng  charged  with  failure  to  keep  its  agree-  of  North  America  and  of  the  railroads.  The 
ment.  Matters  did  not  come  to  complete  rup-  men  demanded  an  advance  of  0  cents  per  hour 
ture,  but  discontent  and  ezeitaBent  continued  for  a  ten-hour  day,  double  pay  for  Sundays, 
until  the  close  of  the  year.  holidays  and  orerwae,  and  the  modification  of 

The  strike  on  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad  the  physical  examination  and  the  age  limit 
was  a  notable  instance  of  the  complication  of  a  placed  upon  switehmen  entering  the  service, 
labor  dibpute  with  the  race  problem  of  the  The  managers'  committee  offered  an  increase 
Southern  States.  During  most  of  the  last  week  of  20  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours  to  all  awiteh- 
in  May  no  trains  were  run  over  that  road  as  men  in  a  limited  part  of  affected  territory, 
a  result  of  a  strike  by  white  firemen  occasioned  Following  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  Mar> 
hy  the  employment  of  n^;ro  firemen.  The  tin  A.  Knapp  of  the  Inter^istato  Commerve  Corn- 
strikers  were  sustained  by  a  most  vigorous  pub>  mission  and  Charles  P.  Neill,  Commissioner  of 
lie  sentiment  all  along  the  route  of  the  road,  Labor,  requested  the  disputants  to  avail  them- 
the  inhabitante  willingly  suffering  the  want  of  selves  of  the  Erdman  act.  Ilic  railroad  man- 
many  customary  things.  The  road  had  regu-  agers  at  once  consented,  but  the  union  com- 
larly  employed  some  negro  firemen;  it  sought  mittee  declared  that  it  would  not  mibmit  to 
to  place  ten  white  firemen  on  the  extra-list  arbitration  under  any  cireumetences. 
and  give  their  places  to  ne^oes.  Thia  would  The  strike  had  the  effect  of  bringing  fteigbt 
have  effected  a  saving  of  $5  per  day.  The  white  transportation  in  the  Northwest  to  an  immedi- 
flremen,  numbering  fewer  than  100,  feeling  their  ate  standstill,  entailing  enormous  losses  to 
standards  .of  pay  and  living  menaced,  went  on  many  lines  of  business,  and  throwing  thousands 
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of  men  in  various  occupations  out  of  vorlc. 
The  passenger  traffic  was  not  seriously  crippled. 
By  December  3  the  railroads  claimed  to  nave 
Im^rted  1600  men  to  take  the  place  of  the 
atrikera.  Moreover,  more  than  150  strikers, 
who  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  returned  to  work  on  orders  from  the 
Brotherhood  officers.  The  railroads  were  able 
^odually  to  increase  the  amount  and  regular- 
ity of  freight  traffic,  though  fully  normal  con- 
ditions did  not  prevail  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
At  that  time  efforts  were  being  made  in  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C,  to  adjust  the  differences  through 
a  conciliation  board.  The  chief  obstacle  to  a 
settlement  waa  the  ab&olute  demand  of  the 
strikers  that  all  be  given  their  former  positions. 
On  December  31  it  was  announced  that  if  the 
arbitration  plan  failed  a  much  more  extensive 
strike  of  railway  employees  was  probable. 

Other  strikes  of  the  year  include  that  of  the 
street  railway  employees  at  Omaha  in  Septem- 
ber; that  of  0000  granite  cutters  about  Barre, 
Vermont,  on  November  17,  on  account  of  Hie 
proposed  introduction  of  a  pneumatio  brush 
hammer;  this  continued,  without  violence,  to 
the  end  of  the  year:  that  of  the  laborers  en- 
gaged in  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes,  beginning 
April  30:  that  of  the  bakers  on  New  Vork 
City's  East  Side  on  the  same  date:  that  of 
Chicago  drivers,  to  the  number  of  1000,  inaug- 
urated lifay  8;  and  that  of  the  boilemuikers  at 
Mimtreal.  Dunkirk  and  SefaoiectadT,  N.  Y., 
Richmond,  Va.,  wad  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  during  De* 
cember,  on  aceount  of  the  irtandard  time  sys- 
tem, closed  on  Deoember  88  by  mutual  conces- 
sions. 

Canada.  The  only  noteworthy  strikes  were 
those  of  the  coal-miners.  In  April  about  3000 
men  employed  in  the  southern  Alberta  field 
struck  for  better  terms;  the  trouble  was  set- 
tled by  an  arbitration  board  late  In  May,  the 
miners  returning  to  work  on  the  old  basis  un- 
der  a  three-year  agreement.  On  July  6  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  at  Syd- 
ney, Qlace  Bay,  Cape  Breton  Island,  btruck  un- 
der the  leadership  of  officers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  Other  collieries  in  that 
r^ion  were  able  to  continue  because  their 
miners  belonged  to  the  Provincial  Workman's 
Association,  a  rival  union  controlled  by  Cana- 
dians. Previously  to  the  steike  the  members  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  had  appealed  to  a 
conciliation  board  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
pany was  discriminating  against  them  in  favor 
of  members  of  the  strictly  Canadian  union.  The 
hoard  reported  that  no  such  discrimination  was 
found.  The  miners  then  btruck  for  higher 
wages,  without  asking  for  an  arbitration  board. 
There  was  much  rioting  and  troops  were  dis- 
patched to  preserve  or<kr.  There  was  intense 
feeling  in  many  quarters  against  the  domination 
of  Canadian  worlcers  by  American  trade  union 
officials.  This  became  the  most  important  fea- 
ture cf  the  strike,  and  most  of  the  Canadian 
unions  lined  up  in  support  of  internationalism 
or  against  it.  The  strike  collapsed  in  August, 
for,  although  disorder  continued  for  some 
time,  the  introduction  of  more  and  more  strike- 
breakers gradually  increafied  the  output  of  the 
mines.  The  strike  of  about  1500  miners  at 
Springhill  at  the  suggestion  of  ofBeials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  caused  additional  pro- 
tests against  American  domination.  This  btrike 
was  biwen  late  in  December  by  labor  brought 
in  from  IfontreaL  These  strikes  in  Nova  Scotia 


reduoed  the  output  of  eoal  by  about  am  miUkm 
tons. 

Fkancz.  Vrajaeo  was  the  scene  of  many  and 
unusual  labor  disturbances  during  the  year,  a 
number  of  the  most  important  being  socialistio 
and  even  revolutionary  in  origin  and  purpose. 
The  notable  strikes  of  the  year  were  those  of 
governmental  employees.  About  the  middle  of 
March  the  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  em- 
ployees struck  on  account  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system  of  promotion.  Premier  Clem- 
eneeau  declared  tiiat  the  strikers  had  struck 
without  cause,  and  the  government  at  once  sus- 
pended 38  ringleaders  and  sentenced  8  others  to 
hix  days'  imprisonment.  This  demoralized  the 
strikers,  who  returned  to  work  on  the  23d  with 
the  understanding  that  none  of  them  should  be 
punished.  The  strikers  demanded  that  M.  Sim- 
yon,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  be  dismissed,  but  the  government 
refu&ed  its  assent.  M.  Simyan  was  made  a 
special  mark  by  the  strikers,  because  he  had 
issued  orders  not  only  forbidding  trade-union 
a^tation  within  publio  offices,  hut  also  prohib- 
iting publio  employees  forming  trade  unions. 

On  May  11  these  same  employees  struck 
again.  Some  600  of  the  strikers,  much  to  their 
astonishment,  were  summarily  dismissed  from 
the  public  service.  The  strikers,  under  the  lead 
of  M.  Pataud,  held,  excited  public  meetings  at 
which  the  government  was  roundly  denounced 
and  the  InternationaJ«,  the  song  of  revolt,  wu 
sung.  At  the  same  time  Premier  Clemenoean 
ordered  troops  into  the  city,  organised  lines  of 
automobiles  and  carrier  pigeons,  and  placed  sol- 
diers at  the  work  of  assorting  mail.  M.  Pataud 
sought  to  strengthen  his  weakening  ranks  by 
inducing  the  electricians  to  strike  and  thus 
plunge  the  city  into  the  horror  of  darkness. 
Th<^  refused.  He  did,  however,  succeed  in  in- 
ducing the  seeretuy  of  the  OonfidiraiiotL 
^ntle  du  TVooaa  to  order  a  general  sfa-ike.  The 
general  strike  was  a  complete  fiasco.  The  gov- 
ernment thus  won  a  confliot  full  of  momentous 
pOBsibilitiea  For  further  details  of  both  these 
strikes,  see  Feanck,  paragraphs  on  Bistory. 

There  were  numerous  strikes  among  the  sail- 
ors, naval  reservists  and  dock-laborers,  includ- 
ing the  cities  of  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Nantes, 
Dunkirk  and  Lorient.  These  crippled  the  coast 
trade  and  interfered  with  international  ship- 
ping. The  strike  of  the  button-mtdcers  in  the 
region  of  the  Oise  continued  for  six  weeks,  was 
attended  by  rioting  and  incendiarism,  and  was 
settled  in  favor  of  the  employees,  who  demanded 
uniformity  in  wages  throughout  the  region. 
That  of  the  operatives  in  the  woolen-mills  in 
the  south  of  France  at  Mazament  continued 
for  four  months  with  much  violence;  it  was 
concluded  in  May,  the  workers  securing  higher 
pay. 

SwBosiT.   The  most  sueeessful  attempt  at  a 

general  strike  yet  made  was  that  in  Sweden  led 
by  the  Swedish  General  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  strike  followed  a  series  of  troubles  in  the 
paper  pulp,  the  iron  and  steel,  the  tailoring, 
the  railway  shops,  and  a  few  minor  industries. 
In  several  cabea  the  workmen  had  broken  con- 
tracts or  refused  the  awards  of  arbitrators  and 
the  General  Association  of  Employers  had  de- 
clared a  general  lock-out  in  the  above  trades. 
This  declaration  led  to  the  order  for  a  general 
strike  on  August  4,  an  order  obeyed  1^  about 
285,000  men,  30,000  of  wham  were  is  Stock- 
holm.   Among  the  sfoikers  were  the  proviilim 
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and  publie-bouH  Uborers,  gu  mud  electric  light*  We&«t«r*«  intematiomU  Dietiotiary.  He  eon- 
railroad,  postal,  telegraph  and  street  railway  tributed  artidee  on  art  to  the  New  interna- 
men,  printers,  seictoDS,  and  a  few  agricultural  tional  Encyctopeedia.  He  edited  also  a  Diction- 
workers.  For  an  account  of  other  features  of  ary  of  Architecture  and  Building  (3  vola., 
the  strike,  see  Swedsn.  Its  failure  was  doubt-  1901-2).  In  addition  t»  these  editoriaJ  labors, 
less  due  In  part  to  its  incompleteness,  many  Mr.  Sturgia  was  a  prolific  writer  on  art  sub* 
unions  not  responding;  in  part  to  lack  of  pub*  jects.  Among  his  works  are  European  Archt- 
lie  support ;  and  in  psrt  to  the  fact  that  when  teoture,  A  Biatorical  Btudy  ( 1896 ) ;  Bow  to 
few  members  are  earning  a  strike  fund  proves  Judge  Architecture  (1003);  The  Appreciation 
an  inadequate  rapport.  o/  B^mlpture  (1004);  The  Apprenation  of  Pio- 

Nbw  South  Wales.   A  strike  of  12,300  oofti-  turea  (1006) ;  Hietory  of  ArcMteoture  (vol.  I., 

miners  in  the  Maitland*Neweastle  diitriet  began  1906)   and  man^r  monographs  in  periodicals, 

on  November  7.   Thotuands  in  other  industries  lfo>  Stargls  contributed  articles  on  art  subjects 

ware  soon  rendered  idle ;  and  before  the  close  for  many  years  to  Scrih»er*9  Jfofosuis. 

d  the  strike  in  December  business  generally  BTTBWAY8.    See  TuHHBU, 

was  demoralized,  owing  to  the  small  supplies  bTOAH,  Airoto-BGTPTiAir.    A  territory  ex- 

of  reserve  coal  on  hand  and  the  diffteul^  of  t^jj,^          jj.^  ^mhem  boundary  of  Egypt 

imporUtions  from  Japan  on  account  of  sympa-  (the  ftd  parallel)  to  Albert  Nyan'ai  anTthe 

thetie  strikes  of  dock-laborers.    Coastwise  and  northern  ifontier  of  Uganda.    Estimated  area 

International    shipping    wwe    rankled.     Thia  jhe  13  constituent  provinces.  950,000  square 

■tril»  was  f««*rk"hW  e^vs  because  of  the  Population,  ab^ut  2,000.000.    The  chief 

sciMtiflc  spirit  in  wfich  it  was  inducted;  all  towns  are  Khartum,  the  capital  (population 

niters  were  handled  by  a  strikers'  oongr«w  i8,235).  Omdurman  (popuUtion  about  42.780), 

and  the  open  supports  many  oteraions  was  g^,               SuakinVPort  Sudan,  El  Obeid, 

secured.     On   D^^t    17   the   government  Ksssala,  and  Dongola.    The  government  has 

passed  a  law  rendering  both  strike-leaders  and  undertaken  to  pnSta  primary"  iecondary.  and 

employers  who  instifpite  or  aid  a  strike  or  ock-  industrial   edniation,   and   dordon  M^orial 

out  liable  to  immediate  wrest  and  imprison-  ^^^^       ^             Khartum  in  1002,  has  over 

ment  for  one  year,  i»thout  alternative  of  fine.  ftudeSs.    Much  of  the  country  is  fertile 

Ob  the  same  d»  agreement  was  xsaohed  and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of'cotton  and 

work  was  reromed  on  the  20th.  f^od  grains,  but  it  has  not  yet  recovered  from 

Natal.  About  the  middle  of  April  iWMal  the  delating  tyranny  of  id  Mahdi  and  Kha- 

thonsud  government  railway  wnployees  went  (1882-1868).   Over  1,400,000  acres  are  un- 

on  strike,  refusing  ui  offer  of  the  f««rnm«it  i,iti„tlon.    The  vast  forests  are  rich  in 

to  inquire  into  all  grievances.  The  sfaikers  had  ^^^^           b^^e,  and  gums.   Imports  and 

giwt  political  poww,  owing  to  their  number  |„                    ^^^^  £if3U.85» 

and  the  so  . darity  of  their  vote,  snd  the^  w»P««tively    (the  I^tian 

fear  that  the  strike  might  embarrass  ttie  for-  j   ^^^^  «4.8B43).   T*he  importsliclnds 

mation  of  the  South  Airican  Union.   The  gov  tithing,  machinery,  railway  materiS.  and  coal; 

ernment  nevertheless  dealt  severely  with  the  fx,.  „ri^a  i™™ 

leaders  and  threatened  to  discham  all  em-  JSfif'P"!?'  ^1  ivory.  «nd  ostrich  feathers. 

J»!*            .^^.tn  Besides  the  miliUry    (Sudan)    railway  from 

ptoyees  remaJning  out  after  a  certain  date,  ^airo  to  Khartum  (i047  miles),  there  is  a  line 

SSi:  ^S^Tv  «?„™^'£"wnrk  •sitter:  '^^^  Sudan  ilnd  Suakin  to  the  affluence 

Jl?„^^^i«L  tSSS       Z  I!  NUe  and  the  Athara  (311  miles),  and 

being  again  almost  nonnal  by  the  middle  of  ,  ^^^^^  ^        g^^an  Railway  from  Abn 

y*  Hamed  to  Kareima.   Other  lines  and  extrn- 

STBONGL  Edwabd  TAask.     An  American  sions  are  projected.   There  are  over  4400  miles 

rear-admiral   (retired),  died  March  18,  1900.  of  telegraph  line,  connecting  the  principal  towns 

He  was  Ixirn  at  Nortli  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1840.  with  one  another  and  with  Cairo.    For  1908 

After  studying  at  Andover  he  entered  the  navy  the   estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  were 

as   a   volunteer   oflioer   in   1862.     He   served  £E1,000,201   and  £E],263,207,  the   balance-  of 

throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1868  was  £E253,006  to  be  made  up  by  Egypt    At  the 

commissioned  ensign  in  the  navy.    By  promo-  head  of  the  Sudan  administration  is  a  governor- 

tion  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  commander.    He  general,  who  is  appointed  1^  the  Eoyptian  gor- 

served  at  sea  on  the  North  Atlantic,  Pacific,  ernment  with  the  assent  of  the  British  govem- 

European  and  Asiatic  stations.    During  the  ment.  Each  of  the  13  provinces  is  under  a  gov- 

Spanish-American  War  he  was  equipment  officer  emor,  who  is  a  British  officer  in  the  Egyptian 

at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  and  had  charge  army.    The  Oovemor-General  in  1909  was  Lien- 

of  Admiral  Cervera  (q.  v.)  when  the  latter  was  tenant-Oenpral  Sir  R^;inald  Wingate,  Sirdar  of 

detained  there  as  a  prisoner.    In  1900  be  re-  the  Egyptian  army, 
tired  from  active  sernee  with  the  rank  of  rear-     STTEZ  CAKAL.  See  Caitau. 

8UGAB.   The  sugar  crop  of  the  world  in 

STUBrOIS,  Russell.   An  American  architect  1000,  according  to  estimates  made  by  Wjllett 

and  author,  died  February  II,  1009.    He  was  and  Gray,  amounts  to  14,446,000  tons.    This  is 

born  in  Baltimore  county,  Md.,  in  1836,  and  a  decrea»e  of  over  100,000  tons,  compared  with 

graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  nf  New  1908,    The  estimates  by  countries  is  as  follows: 

York  in  1S.56.    He  studied  architecture  in  Eu-  United    States    (cane   sugar,    Louisiana  and 

rope,  and  practiced  actively  until  1880,  when  he  Texas),   343,000   tons;    Porto   Rico,  280,000; 

wah  ohligra  to  toavel  on  account  of  his  health.  Hawaii,  400,000;  Cuba,  1,700,000;  Mexico,  130,- 

From  lH8e  he  was  active  in  the  management  000;  Demerara,  116,000;  Peru,  150,000;  Argen- 

of  art  societies  in  New  York  City,  and  in  lec*  tioa,  120,000;  and  Brazil,  276,000,  which  with 

turing  on  subjects  relating  to  art.    He  was  the  West  Indies  and  Central  Ajnerica,  brings 

editor  in  decorative  art  subjects  for  the  Oen-  the  total  for  America  up  to  3|04I,o60  tons; 

fury  Dictionary,  and  of  One  art  in  general  for  British    India,    i,WO,000;    Java,  1,200,000; 
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Formosa,  130,000;  Philippine  Islands,  145,000; 
Australia  and  Fiji  Islands,  224,000;  Airtoa, 
365,000  (including  220,000  tons  in  Mauritius) ; 
Spain,  10,000,  making  the  total  cane  sugar  pro- 
duction of  the  world  7,821,000  tons. 

The  beet  sugar  crop  of  Europe  ia  estimated  at 
fl.IOO.OOO  tons,  and  in  the  United  States  at  436,- 
000  tons.  The  eonsimiption  of  sugar  is  said  to 
be  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  production. 

The  latest  complete  returns  for  the  beet  sugar 
industry  in  the  United  States  are  for  1908. 
In  that  year  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
reduced  the  acreage  of  beets  harvested,  so  that 
although  the  yield  and  quality  were  generally 
good,  there  was  a  decreased  production  of  sugar. 
There  were  421,306  acres  planted  in  beets  in  the 
United  States,  Colorado  leading,  with  Michigan 
second,  and  California  third.  In  1008,  there 
were  62  factories  in  operation,  which  together 
worked  3,414,891  tons  of  beets  and  produced 
426,884  tons  of  sugar,  8  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1007,  and  12  per  cent,  less  than  in  1006.  The 
use  of  beet  pulp  for  feeding  is  increasing;  11 
factories  have  installed  apparatus  for  drying 
the  pulp,  and  most  of  the  othen  sell  or  fe«d  it 
in  tlU  wet  condition. 

In  Canada  tiie  beet  sugar  indiutry  has  been 
decidedly  more  satisfactory  to  the  farmers  than 
to  manufacturers.  Only  two  of  the  Ave  factories 
built  are  now  in  operation.  The  cold  climate, 
with  attendant  difficulty  in  storing  the  beets, 
has  made  a  short  campaign,  and  a  long  period 
of  idleness  for  the  factory.  Last  year  about 
26,000,000  pounds  of  beet  sugar  were  produced. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  promote  a  syndicate 
in  England  to  manufacture  sugar  from  beets, 
especi^ly  in  Lincolnshire.  Half  of  the  required 
area  of  sugar  beets  has  heen  pledged  for  a  period 
of  Ave  years.  England  imports  nearly  $100,000,' 
000  worth  of  sugar  annually  and  produces  none. 

The  government  of  Victoria,  Australia,  is 
making  an  effort  to  revive  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry, which  failed  when  attempted  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  A  large  factory,  built  under 
government  patronage,  is  to  be  used  as  an  ex- 
perimental factory  to  aid  and  encourage  beet 
growing,  and  sugar  beet  experiment  stations 
arc  to  be  started  in  various  localities,  with 
government  officers  in  charge. 

The  Japanese  government  has  endeavored  to 
encourage  the  production  of  sugar  in  Formosa, 
to  be  refined  in  Japan.  A  law  recently  passed 
provides  for  the  remission  of  duties  on  raw 
sugar  Imported  into  Japan  and  refined  and  ex- 
ported within  a  year.  Thirty  new  sugar  fac- 
tories are  under  way  In  Formosa,  with  a  total 
crushing  capacity  of  4450  tona  of  cane  daily, 
and  with  a  capital  of  about  $8,000,000.  See 
Phiuppi:tb8  and  Fohto  Rico. 

Fraud  in  the  weighing  of  sugar  at  the  Fort 
of  New  Yorlc,  which  resulted  in  evading  customs 
duties,  was  exposed  during  the  year,  and  led  to 
a  civil  suit  against  the  American  Sugar  Refln- 
ing  Company,  as  a  result  of  which  the  company 
paid  a  penalty  of  $]35,480,.32,  and  made  restitu- 
tion of  $2,000,000  in  unpaid  duty.  Suits  against 
ofTicials  of  the  company  are  pending.  See 
TarsTS. 

Sugar  manufacture  and  sugar  chemistry  re- 
ceived much  attention  at  tlie  seventh  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  held  in 
lAindon  the  past  summer.  In  connection  with 
this  congress  the  sixth  meeting  was  held  of  the 
International  Commission  for  Uniform  MeUioda 
of  Sugar  Analysis. 


A  sugar  experiment  station  was  started  the 
past  year  at  Tucuman,  Argentina,  with  R.  E. 
Bloain,  formerly  of  the  TJ>^l^f^f^ll^^  Sugar  Ex- 
periment Station,  as  director. 

SULEIMAN  Effendi.  Brother  of  Sultan  Mo- 
hammed V.  and  of  Abdul  Hamid,  former  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  died  July  14,  1009,  He  was  bom  in 
Constantinople,  in  1860,  the  sixth  son  of  Sultan 
Abdul  Aziz.  All  his  brewers,  f»ceept  Abdul 
Hamld  and  Reshad  (Mohammed  V.),  predeceased 
him,  but  his  cousin,  Yusuf-Izz-ed-BIn,  son  at 
Abdul  Aziz,  bom  in  1857,  came  between  him 
and  the  reigning  Sultan.  He  lived  in  retire- 
ment, but  wag  allowed  somewhat  greater  liberty 
by  Atxiul  Hamid,  than  was  given  his  other 
brothers.  His  tastes  were  agricultural  and  he 
was  nicknamed  "  Farmer  Suleiman "  by  the 
Turks. 

SULPHATE    07   AUUONIA.    See  Feb- 

miZEBS. 

SUMATRA.  A  large  island  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  forming  an  outpost  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  In  parts  of  the  interior  Dutch 
control  is  merely  nomtnaL  See  Dutoe  Bast 
Indies. 

SUN.    See  Astbokout. 
SUBINAM.  See  Dutch  Ouuha. 

BUSQUXHAHVA  BIVKB  BBIDOB.  Bee 

Budges. 

SVABTBKOBB  OOLLEaS.  An  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  Swarthmore,  PtL, 
founded  In  1869.  The  students  and  faculty  in 
the  autumn  of  1000  numbered  380.  There  were 
35,200  books  in  the  library.  During  the  year 
$75,000  was  received  in  gifts.  Among  the 
changes  in  the  faculty  were  the  appointments  of 
Dr.  Harold  C.  Goddard,  professor  of  English, 
and  Dr.  Edwin  Fauver,  assistant  professor  of 
biology  and  director  of  physical  truning.  The 

Jroductlve  funds  of  the  college  amount  to  about 
7,085,000.   The  total  income  is  about  $200,000. 
The  president  is  Joseph  Swain,  IiL,  D. 

SWAZZLANU  A  Britbh  South  Afrieaa 
protectorate.  Area,  6636  square  miles.  Popn- 
latlon  (1004),  85,401  (84,529  Swazi— a  section 
of  the  Zulu  race — and  800  whites) ;  estimated 
1007,  00,800.  The  natives  grow  com,  millet, 
ground  nuts,  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.,  and 
the  country  is  said  to  be  rich  In  minerals.  Tin 
is  mined.  Swaziland  is  a  member  of  the  South 
African  Customs  Union.  Revenue  and  expendi- 
ture (1908),  £39,529  and  £57,568.  The  costs 
of  the  Swaziland  Concessions  C<nnmiB8ion  and  <A 
the  expropriation  of  monopolies  aoeount  for  the 
excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue.  The  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  (1000,  R.  T.  Coryndon),  has 
headquarters  at  Mbabane.  Native  affairs  are 
subordinately  administered  by  native  chiefs. 
The  native  ruler  Is  Sobhuza,  a  ten-year-old 
child,  under  the  regency  of  his  grandmother, 
Nabotsilieni.  By  tiie  South  Africa  Constitution 
act,  1000,  it  is  provid«i  that  no  land  of  the 
native  reserves  in  Swaziland  shall  be  alienated 
from  th(,  native  tribes. 

SWEDEN.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of 
northern  Europe.    Capital,  Stockholm. 

Arra.  and  Population.  The  total  area  is 
172.877  square  miles.  Tlte  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1900,  was  5,136,441,  and  was 
estimated  in  1007  at  6.377,713  (2.620,456  males, 
2,761,257  females).  In  1007  the  total  living 
births  were  136,Q00i  deaths,  78,100;  marriages^ 
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S3,200i  emigruits,  22,078,  of  whom  10.320  went 
to  the  United  States.  The  increue  of  pofnila- 
tion  in  1608  was  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year  of  the  past  ten,  being  61,887,  or  0.05  per 
thousand.  The  increase  was  confined  to  the 
large  cities,  the  small  industrial  centres  not 
having  recovered  from  the  crisis  of  1907-8. 
Stockholm  had,  at  the  end  of  1R07,  337,460  in- 
habiUnta;  CHHeborg,  160.S2S;  MalmS,  79,817; 
NorrlEtfping.  46,203 1  H&lBingbonr,  82,238; 
Cnfie,  8137. 

EnuoaTioN.  Primary  «dueatioa  Is  free  and 
eompntiory.  In  1006  there  were  18,060  public 
elementary  schools,  with  768,148  pupils.  There 
were  (1007)  77  public  high  schools,  with  21,602 
pupils;  36  people's  high  schools,  1827  pupils; 
14  normal  schools,  1468  pupils;  10  technological 
schools,  4344  pupils;  and  two  universities,  at 
Upsala  (1884  students)  and  Lund  (022 
students).  There  are  private  universities  at 
Stockholm  and  GHitebori;,  and  a  state  faculty  of 
medicine  at  Stodcholm,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  266.  Th«  state  supplied  in  1006  one- 
lonrth  of  the  amount  (30,616,183  Icroner)  «x* 
pended  on  primary  education.  Among  the  re- 
cruits (Bevftring,  1004)  only  OJtO  per  cent, 
were  unlettered,  and  only  1.11  per  cent,  were 
unable  to  write.  The  Lutheran  is  the  state  reli- 
gion; entire  religious  toleration  prevails. 

AoaicuLTDHB,  ETC.  Of  the  total  land  area  8,0 
per  cent,  is  under  cultivation,  3.3  per  cent, 
natural  meadow,  and  61.0  per  cent,  under  for- 
ests, the  products  of  which  constitute  a  valu- 
able export.  The  public  forests  are  mostly 
owned  by  the  Crown  and  cover  an  area  of  7,- 
125,845  hectares.  The  yield  in  1006  amounted 
to  2,640,010  enbie  metres  of  timber.  See  Fob- 

In  1006  the  farms  under  cultivation  num- 
bered 365,361,  of  which  89,900  were  of  2  hectares 
(1  hectare=2.471  acres)  and  under;  224,590  of 
from  2  to  20;  33,648  of  from  20  to  100;  and 
8230  of  more  than  100.  The  1008  harvest  Is 
reported  to  have  been  the  best  In  years.  The 
estimate  by  the  Swedish  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
of  the  production  of  principal  crops  for  1908  in 
comparison  with  that  for  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  area  in  hectares  (1006)»  are  given  as 
follows: 


Area 

1907 

1908 

(hectares) 

Bushels 

Bushels 

 162.200 

62.270,160 

78.019,724 

67,741,291 

72,773.100 

21,696,600 

26,061.605 

Mixed  ffraln  . 

13.662.866 

16.519,949 

...  .149,100 

12,774,474 

14.649,910 

6.968.496 

6.766.712 

The  production  of  sugar  beets  in  1008-0 
amounted  to  000.934  tons,  yielding  138,061  tons 
of  sugar.  The  production  in  lOM-lO  was  eati- 
mated  at  864,400  tons;  and  the  sugar  yield,  at 
121,770  tons.  At  the  end  of  1006  the  number 
of  horses  in  Sweden  was  503.5,54;  cattle,  2,600,- 
151;  sheep.  1,0.'i1,I19;  swine,  872,363. 

MiMNO  AND  Metalb.  Mining,  already  one  of 
Sweden's  most  important  industries,  is  mailing 
constant  progress,  through  the  introduction  of 
new  machinery.  In  1907  there  were  31,700  per- 
sons engaged  in  mining  establishments.  The 
output  in  1007  was  as  follows:  Iron  ore,  4,- 
480,070  tons;  coal,  305,338;  zinc  ore,  60,884; 
■ulphur  pyrites,  27,133 ;  copper  ore,  21^67 ; 


manganese  ore,  4334;  silvw  and  lead  ore,  1987. 
The  pig-iron  output  was  616,778  tons;  the  hsr 
iron,  417,536.  The  gold  produced  ammmted  to 
28.075  kilos;  silver,  928.8;  lead,  812,626;  cop- 
per, 1,677,452;  and  Sine,  280,000. 

Manufactuhes.  The  timber  and  wood-work- 
ing industries  are  of  great  importance.  There 
were  in  1906,  1377  saw  and  planing  mills,  em- 
ploying 40,347  persons  and  having  an  oatpat 
valued  at  162,354,070  Tcronor  (1  krona=26J 
cents) ;  502  joinery  and  fumitnre  factories,  wiUi 
11,006  ampkmes,  and  output  26346.502  krooor; 
138  wood-pulp  factorieSt  with  0267  employees^ 
and  output  57.298,038  kronor;  and  68  paper  and 
pasteboard  mills,  with  7940  employees  ud  out- 
put 42,330,885  kronor. 

CouifEBCE.  The  imports  and  exports  for 
three  successive  years  are  given  b^ow  in  kronor: 


1906  1906  1907 

Imports....  6S2.0S4,4S7  <44.227.8S6  e82,104,«ll 
Exports... .  4fiO,211,7SS      604,284^813  614,662.647 


Germany  furnished  imports  to  the  value  of 
240,777,000  kronor,  and  received  exports  valoed 
at  108,719,000;  Great  Britain,  178,528,000  and 
182,116,000;  United  States,  61,343.000  and  13,- 
770,000;  Denmark,  60,640,000  and  67,705.000; 
Russia  and  Finland,  30,610,000  and  23,813,000; 
Norway,  23,621,000  and  26,462.000;  France,  23,- 
090,000  and  39,622,000. 

CoMHUNiCATioifs.  The  total  length  of  rul- 
ways  at  the  end  of  1007  was  8218  miles,  2693 
miles  of  which  belonged  to  the  state.  Receipts 
(1906)  amounted  to  100,663,318  kronor;  ex- 
penditures to  72,358,900.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion for  tlie  state  railways  to  the  end  of  1909 
was  446,066,600  kronor;  passengers  carried 
(1006)  numbered  13,353,844;  goods  carried 
amounted  to  10,434,340  tons.  C^t  of  private 
railways  to  the  same  vlate  was  479,788.772 
kronor;^  number  of  passengers  (1006),  28,340.- 
930;  weight  of  goods.  18,623,820  tons.  In  lOOf^ 
116,16tf  ships  passed  through  the  canals.  The 
total  length  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
(exclusive  of  private  lines)  at  the  end  of  1907 
was  21,646  miles,  of  which  16,304  belonged  to 
the  state;  total  length  of  wires,  164,109  miles, 
of  which  the  state  owned  140^32.  The  re- 
mainder was  railway  property.  There  were  26112 
telegraph  offices,  which  transmitted  3,780319 
messages.  There  were  (1007  )  3648  posk-offices; 
total  post-office  receipts,  19,651,076  kronor ; 
total  expenditures  17,842,211  knmor.  The  total 
numt>er  of  ships  engaged  in  forrign  and  domestic 
trade  was  (1907),  2072,  of  742361  tons;  of 
which  1090.  of  488,362  tons,  were  steamers. 
In  1007,  36,086  vessels  of  9,873,00  tons  entered, 
and  35,964  of  9,702,000  cleared  at  the  ports. 

Finance.  The  krona  is  the  unit  of  value, 
and  is  worth  26.8  cents.  The  budget  for  1908 
balanced  at  202376,000  kronori  for  1009,  at 
228,130.000. 

Tlie  public  debt  stood,  Jannary  1,  1009,  at 
51537S.74.'>  kronor  (external,  402,824386;  in- 
ternal, 52„'>51.360). 

The  Riksbank  belongs  to  the  State  and  is  the 
only  bank  of  issue.  It  is  capitatixed  at  50,000,- 
000  kronor,  has  a  reserve  fund  of  9,455,000,  and 
has  deposits  amounting  to  61,139,167.  Its  books 
balanced,  January  1,  1908,  at  382,081,674 
kronor.  There  were  { 1908)  19  conjointly 
responsible  private  banlcs,  with  a  ooUeetiT* 
capital  of  131300,000  kronor,  8336^000  reserr^ 
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and  deposits  amounting  to  607,277,692;  and  64 
joint-stock  banks  with  total  capital,  198,612,830 
kroner,  reserre  98,265,123,  and  deposits  to  the 
■urn  of  706,434,783.  The  poat^ffice  sarhi^ 
buJc  (Janaaiy  1,  1908)  had  666,976  depositors 
and  60,680,935  kionor  ot  depoaita;  other  aavinga 
hanks,  1,479,119  depoaitors,  deposits  amounting 
to  688,014,199  kroner,  and  capital  and  reserve 
funds  to  the  sum  of  67,868,603.  The  private 
savings  banks  are  reported  to  have  had,  June 
I,  1009,  about  700,000  depositors,  and  about 
260,000,000  kronor  deposits, 

Navt,  The  effective  navy  in  1000  included 
the  following:  12  armored  coast-defense  Tessels 
of  42,660  tons;  1  armored  cruiser  of  4060  tons; 

7  armored  gunboats  of  3220  tons ;  4  gunboats 
1860  tons;  6  torpedo  boat  destn^rersj  27  first- 
elass  torpedo  boats;  S  sabmarines.  In  addition 
there  were  school  ships,  dispatch  boats,  and 
various  obsolete  craft.  Several  torpedo  boats 
and  destroyers  and  one  submarine  were  building. 

Abht.  The  army  is  divided  into  six  divisions 
and  the  troops  of  Oottland  and  Boden.  It  em- 
braces 28  regiments  (81  battalions)  of  infantry; 

8  regiments  (50  squadrons)  of  cavalry,  0  regi- 
ments and  1  corps  of  field  artillery  (60  batteries, 
of  which  3  are  horse  arUllery,  12  howitzer  bat- 
teries, with  rapid  fire  guns);  1  reriment  (7 
batteries)  (A  heaTy  ariilleipr,  1  regunent ,  ( 10 
companies)  of  fortress  artillery,  4  battalions 
(16  companies)  of  erigineers,  and  6  battalions 
(18  companies)  of  train.  The  war  organization 
of  a  division  would  represent  2  brigades  of  in- 
fantry of  6  battalions,  1  regiment  of  four 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  1  regiment  of  field  artil- 
lery, with  11  batteries  of  which  two  are 
howitzers,  I  company  of  engineers,  pontoon 
equipment  telegraph  section,  and  1  battalion 
of  train.  The  active  army  in  1909  insisted  of 
2573  officers,  464  employees,  2407  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  24,104  volunteers,  and  an  annual 
contingent  of  recruits,  making  a  grand  total  of 
00,402  men  and  8734  horses.  In  addition  there 
were  on  leave  and  in  the  reserves,  302,850,  mak- 
ing a  war  effective  of  363,342,  to  which  might 
be  added  the  Landstorm  of  about  170,000. 

GovEBNUENT.  The  e^utive  authority  is 
Tested  in  the  King  acting  through  a  resptnuible 
Council  of  Stste,  and  the  legislative  power  In  a 
Diet  composed  of  two  Chambers.  The  First 
Chamber  has  150  members,  elected  by  the  pro- 
vincial councils  and  the  municipal  corporations; 
the  Second  Chamber,  230  members,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage.  The  King  in  1900  was 
Gustaf  V.  (bom  June  16,  1858),  who  married, 
September  20,  1881,  Princess  Victoria  of  Baden, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  December  8,  1007. 
The  heir-apparent  is  Gustaf  Adolf,  born  Novem- 
ber 11,  1888.  The  Council  of  State  of  June  11, 
1009,  was  composed  as  fbtlows:  Minister  of 
State,  S.  A.  A.  Lindman ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Count 
A.  F.  Taube;  Justice,  G.  A.  Petersson;  Finance, 
C.  J.  G.  Swartz;  Interior,  Count  H.  E.  G. 
Hamilton;  Marine,  Count  C.  A.  EhrensvArd; 
War,  Major-General  0.  B.  Mabm;  Instruction, 
Dr.  P.  E.  Lindstrttm;  Agriculture,  8.  O.  Ny- 
lander;  without  portfolio,  C.  F.  W.  von  Heder- 
stienu  and  E.  H.  von  Sydow. 

HiSTORT 

PouncAi.  Affaibs  and  Fobeion  Relations. 
The  new  Riksdag  met  on  January  16.  The  gov- 
ernment announced  that  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 


budget,  a  stamp  duty  and  a  slight  increase  of 
the  income  tax  would  be  proposed.  One  of  the 
important  measures  of  tlie  session  was  the  elec- 
toral reform  law  providing  for .  universal  man* 
hood  suffrage  and  proportional  representation, 
which  was  carried  in  t>oth  CliainberB  by  large 
majorities.  In  July  a  train  ferry  service  be- 
tween Sassnitsch  In  Germany,  and  Trelleburg  in 
Sweden,  was  formally  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  German  Kaiser. 
Tlie  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  decided  the 
frontier  dispute  between  Sweden  and  Norway 
on  October  23,  awarding  tlie  Grisbadame  is- 
lands, valuable  for  the  fisheries,  to  Sweden,  and 
Skjoette  Grund  to  Norway.  See  also  the  urti* 
ele  Abditbation,  Intebnational, 

The  Obeat  Stbiek  One  of  the  most  formid* 
able  strikes  in  the  recent  history  of  lal>or  dis- 
putes occurred  in  Sweden  in  August.  It  arose 
from  a  disagreement  between  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Employers  and  the  General  Federation 
of  Labor  as  to  the  scale  of  wages  in  various 
classes  of  labor.  A  series  of  comparatively  un- 
important labor  disputes  had  occurred  in  several 
trades,  including  the  paper  and  the  iron  and 
steel  htdnstrles.  In  some  instances  the  strikes 
were  provoked  by  lockouts,  the  employers  charge 
ing  the  workmen  with  breaking  their  contracts, 
and  not  complying  with  the  decisions  of  their 
central  organizations.  In  others,  strike  followed 
the  employers'  refusal  of  certain  demands.  Ef- 
forts at  official  mediation  having  failed,  tlie 
employers  declared  a  lockout  which  involved 
about  80,000.  The  Labor  Federation  thereupon 
declared  a  strike  in  the  industries  affected  and 
later,  on  August  4,  a  general  strike.  The  num- 
ber at  first  involved  was  124,000,  but  the  efforts 
to  bring  on  a  general  strikiB  were  so  far  sue* 
eessful  that  the  number  rose  to  286,000.  This 
did  not,  however,  come  up  to  the  expectations  of 
the  strikers,  who  hoped  to  bring  out  all  the 
unions.  The  railway  employees  did  not  go  on 
strike,  nor  did  the  agricultural  laborers.  The 
total  number  of  workmen  in  Sweden,  exclusive 
of  agricultural  laborers,  has  been  estimated  at 
460.000.  The  agricultural  laborers  are  said  to 
number  800,000.  Street  traffic  in  Stockholm  at 
the  beginning  of  the  strike  was  virtually  at  a 
standstill;  shops  and  public  houses  were  closed; 
the  foreign  visitors  left  the  city,  and  there  was 
danger  for  a  time  of  a  shortage  of  food.  The 
King  intervened  on  August  7  with  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  both  parties,  but  neither  appeared 
to  desire  mediation.  The  printers  went  on 
strike,  and  on  August  9  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced that  they  would  cease  to  appear.  On 
the  following  day  the  Labor  pi^  was  the  only 
one  published.  Afterwards  the  others  were  re- 
sumed, but  on  a  reduced  scale.  Early  in  the 
strike,  the  government,  with  the  approval  of 
the  strikers  themselves,  prohibited  the  sale  of 
spirits.  This  measure  proved  so  effective  in  re- 
ducing drunkenness  and  maintaining  publio 
order,  that  it  strengthened  the  arguments  of  the 
temperance  reformers,  who  demanded  that  the 
prohibition  ^ould  not  be  repealed  even  after 
the  strike  ended.  The  government  appointed  a 
committee  in  August  to  consider  the  question  In 
its  financial  bearings,  that  is  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  withdraw  from  the  local  adminis- 
trating this  source  of  revenue.  The  effect  of 
the  strike  was  greatly  mitigated  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Public  Security  Brigade,  an  or- 
ganization of  volunteers  of  all  claues  who  sup- 
plied labor  tor  such  serrices  as  were  especial^ 
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neoeBiary  to  the  public  safety  and  welfare.  The  BWINBTmNE,  Amebnok  Chamjbb.  An 
phuKB  of  many  strikers  were  taken  by  voluntary  English  poet,  died  April  10,  1909.  He  wM 
workers.  The  community  did  not  support  the  born  in  London,  April  5,  1837,  the  wa  of 
demands  of  the  laborers.  The  appeals  to  Admiral  Charles  Henry  Swinburne  and  the 
soUdarity  among  the  workmen  were  not  effective,  daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  AshburnhanL 
Within  4e  flrat  few  weeks  the  number  of  work-  His  father  possessed  considerable  wealth  sad 
men  who  went  back  to  work  independently  was  owned  a  beautiful  place  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
wtimated  at  60,000.  The  Federation  of  Labor  where  the  poet  spent  most  of  his  boyhood.  He 
ordered  all  employees  not  involved  in  the  orig-  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  in  1856  went  to  BaUiol 
inal  strike  to  (Jo  back  to  work  on  September  11,  College  at  Oxford.  There  he  j»ecame  tntimato 
and  by  the  midille  of  that  month  the  spcondary  with  a  literary  set  which  included  John  Nichoi, 
strike  was  at  an  end.  At  the  end  of  September  T.  H.  Gr«n  E™  V.  Dicey  and  James  Bryce,  the 
the  government  appointed  a  conciliation  com-  present  British  Ambassador  to^  the  United 
mitt^  to  try  and  adjust  differences  between  the  States.  He  did  not  distinpiish  hiiMelf  partM- 
Federatlon  of  Labor  and  the  Employers'  Asso-  ularly  at  Oxford,  although  he  contributed  prose 
elation  in  the  original  dispute,  W  it  failed.  «id  verse  to  a  volume  called  Under /radwit^ 
At  that  time  60,000  were  still  reported  idle.  Papers,  edited  John  Nichol.  He  left  Os^rd 
Further  efforts  of  the  government,  in  November,  without  having  taken  his  degree  in  1800.  Fol- 
were  unsuccessful.  Tl»  employers,  however,  ^wmg  this  he  traveled  on  the  continent  of 
ag«ed  to  end  the  lockout  in  the  iron  industry.  Europe,  visitmg  Landor  at  Florence  in  186t 
Bee  STBIKE8.  and  Abbitbatioic,  Intebkational.  Shortly  before  this  tour  he  had  published  at 
  *  ..  ^       his  own  expense  his  first  volume  of  poetry, 

BWHacnre.  C.  M.  Daniels  of  the  New  containing  ''The  Queen  Mother"  and  "Rosa- 
York  Athletic  Club  again  demonstrated  in  1909  mund,"  two  dramas  in  the  Shakespearean  style, 
that  he  has  no  equal  in  amateur  swimming  ;gven  before  this  he  had  made  the  acquaintance 
eirolet.  Keoord  after  record  fell  before  his  Qf  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones  and  William  Morris 
prowess  during  the  year,  the  most  important  and  on  his  return  from  Europe  he  became 
ones  recognised  by  the  Kecord  Committe  of  closely  associated  with  this  group  of  pre-Ra- 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  being;  220  yards,  pbaelites.  The  volume  of  verse  had  attracted  no 
Indoor,  8  turns,  2  minutes  25|  seconds;  880  great  attention,  and  in  1866  he  published 
yards,  outdoor,  7  turns,  12  minutes  18}  seo-  Janta  in  Colydon,  a  beautiful  lyric  drama  east 
onds;  1-mile,  outdoor,  16  turns,  29  minutes  10|  in  the  mold  of  ancient  tragedy.  This  was  so 
seconds.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  oompe*  well  received  that  Swinburne  was  hailed  as  a 
titions  in  1909  were  held  at  various  times  in  new  poetical  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Fol- 
New  York,  Chicago.  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  lowing  this  he  published  Chaatelard.  This  was 
Montclair,  Philadelphi«  and  Brookline,  Moss,  based  on  the  life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
The  Important  events  in  these  meets  and  the  Jn  it  appeared  the  first  symptoms  of  Swin- 
winners  of  each  were:  (Indoor)  60,  100,  220  ijume's  eroticism,  and  it  was  as  violently  con- 
and  600  yards,  G.  M.  Daniels;  (outdoor)  440  dcmned  by  the  critics  as  Atalanta  had  been 
and  880  yards,  C.  M.  Daniels;  10  miles,  J.  H.  praised.  This  he  followed  with  the  remarkable 
Handy  of  the  Illinois  A.  C;  400  yards  rel^  poems  Fauatine  and  Dolorw,  which  caused  even 
(4  men,  100  yards  each),  C.  M.  Daniels,  G.  greater  sensation  than  CKaaielard.  So  great 
Smith,  L.  B.  Goodwin  and  J.  H.  Riley  of  the  fndeed  was  the  shock  to  the  British  mind  that 
New  York  A.  C;  (indoor)  200  yards,  breast  when  haua  Veneris  and  Other  Poems  and  Bal- 
■troke,  M.  Qoessling  of  the  Missouri  A.  C;  lada  was  published  in  1866,  the  British  puh- 
(indoor)  fancy  diving,  F.  Bornamann  of  the  lisher  suppressed  the  first  edition.  To  hia 
Chicago  A.  A.;  (outdoor)  high  diving,  G.  W.  critics  Swinburne  replied  with  unmeasured 
Goidzik  of  the  Chicago  A.  A.;  water  polo,  Chi-  scorn  in  Tiotes  on  Poemt  and  Revieuts,  pub- 
oago  A.  A.;  and  plunging,  A.  MoConnaek  of  the  ]i<^hed  in  1866.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Brookline  B.  C.  poet  went  to  London  to  live,  and  passed  much 

The  Canadian  amateur  championships  were  time  with  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  Whistler, 
lield  at  Montreal,  R.  M.  Zimmerman  of  tin  Bume-Jones  and  Rossetti.  The  struggle  for  lib- 
Montreal  6.  C.  winning  the  40-  and  100-yard  erty  then  going  on  in  Italy  excited  his  sym- 
races  and  the  fancy  diving  event;  L.  Earl  of  pathy  and  resulted  in  The  Song  of  Italy  (1867) 
the  Montreal  A.  A.  A.  the  2:i0'yard  race,  and  and  Songs  Before  Sunrise  (1871).  In  the  mean- 
E.  L.  WilBon  of  the  Montreal  A.  A.  A.  the  high-  time  had  appeared  several  lyrics  on  other 
board  diving.  In  the  outdoor  championships  themes,  of  which  the  finest  was  Ave  Atque  Vale 
held  at  Ottawa  G.  Johnston  of  Ottawa  won  the  (1868)  in  memory  of  Baudelaire.  He  continued 
60-  and  100-yard  races  and  Zimmerman  the  the  histoiy  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  b^im  in 
hi^  Mid  variety  diving  events.  The  English  Chastelard,  with  BotkiceU  in  1874,  and  after- 
amateur  swimming  championships  were  won  W  wards  completed  it  in  Mary  Btuart  in  1881. 
P.  Badmilovic  in  tlie  100  yards  and  by  T.  S.  Bothtoell  was  received  with  an  approval  which 
Battersby  in  the  220^  440,  600  and  880  yards  critics  for  the  moat  part  had  withheld  from 
and  the  mile.  many  of  the  lyrics.   At  about  this  time  Swin- 

The  Intercollegiate  championship  meet  held  hurne  turned  his  attention  to  prose  and  pub- 
at  New  York  on  March  25  was  won  by  the  lished  a  critical  study  of  Shakespeare  and  an 
University  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  total  of  27  essay  on  William  Blake.  Following  this  came 
points.  Princeton  finished  second  with  II  Bongs  of  Springtide,  which  in  turn  was  fol- 
points,  and  Yale  third  with  7  points.  Harvard,  lowed  by  Mary  Btuart,  noted  above.  In  1878 
Columbia  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  appeared  a  second  series  of  Poems  and  Baliadt; 
York  failed  to  score  a  point  In  water  polo  the  great  odes  to  Victor  Hugo;  various  beau- 
Yale  and  Princeton  were  tied  for  the  highest  tiful  sonnets  and  several  translations  from 
honors  with  4  games  won  and  I  lost  each.  In  Villon.  In  1862  appeared  the  volume  entitled 
the  play-ofl  Yale  won  by  a  score  of  1  to  0.  No  Tristram  of  Lyonesae  and  Other  Poems, 
new  records  were  made  in  the  interooll^iate  which  contained  some  of  the  most  remark- 
meet,  able  poetry  of  the  sea  ever  written.  A 
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<?eti*«ry  of  Roundcla  appeared  in  1883,  and  in  excluBive  of  infant,  with  11,183  teachera  and 

1884  A  Midaummer  Holiday  and  Other  Poems.  602,211   pupils;    609   secoiidary   schoola,  with 

Marino  Faliero,  a  tragedy,  followed  in  1886,  1794  teachers  and  46,904  pupils;   42  middle 

and  another  tragedy,  Locrine,  in  1887.  A  third  aehools  (preparatory),  with  892  teachers  and 

series  of  Poems  and  Ballada  was  published  In  12,781  pupils;  and  43  normal  schoola  with  288S 

1880;  The  BUtert,  a  trsftedy  (1892) ;  Astroph^  students.   There  are  a  few  special  schools,  and 

and  Other  Poems   (1894);   A   Tale  of  Balen  six  untverBities.    Illiteracy  is  rare  in  the  Prot- 

( 1896 ) ;   and  Rosamund,   Queen  of  the  him-  cstant  cantons. 

hards  (1899).    Iiate  in  the  poet's  life  came  a  Entire  religious  toleration   prevails,  except 

number  of  prose  works,  among  them  being  a  that  the  order  of  Jesuits  is  debarred  in  the 

novel  entitled  Love'*  Cross   Currents,  which,  conflneB  of  the  Confederation.    Thrre  were,  ac- 

publib'hed  in  1896,  did  not  excite  mueh  oom-  cording  to  the  oenflua  of  1900,  1,916,167  Prot- 

ment  estants,  1,379,664  Roman  Catholics,  and  12,264 

On  the  death  of  Tennyson  the  Judgment  of  Jews, 

the  English-speaking  world  selected  Swinburne  Tnditstbies.   The  Gonfederation,  with  Its  nn- 

for  the  post  of  poet-laureate,  but  his  early  atti*  merous   and    highly   developed   industries.  Is 

tude  of  defiant  revolt  against  the  conventional  largely  dependent  upon  the  outside  world  for 

social  order  and  against  kings  and  priests  pre-  its  tmpply  of  raw  materials.    The  problem  of 

vented  his  appointment,  though  he  was  univer-  housing  and  feeding  its  large  industrial  popu- 

sally  acknowledged  as  the  greatest  surviving  lation  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  vital  one 

English  poet.    In  his  later  years  the  note  of  for  Switzerland.    Though  wages   are  good,  the 

remllion  was  less  violently  sounded  and  other  cost  of  living  has  increased  out  of  proportion, 

feelings,  the  love  of  the  sea  and  little  ebil-  Cereals,  flour,  meat,  sugar,  etc.,  are  imported 

^en,  held  a  large  place  in  his  poems.    Ho  in  increasing  quantities.    Switzerland  has  no 

holds  a  unique  position  as  an  artist  In  verse  coal,  no  iron,  no  oopper, 

by  his  ansurpassed  command  of  all  the  re*  Agrieulture  is  pursued  about  3(X),000  peu- 
sources  of  metrical  technique.  He  invented  a  ant  proprietors  (1,067,905  of  the  total  popula- 
number  of  new  rhythmic  foriAs  and  in  the  old  tion).  Of  the  total  productive  area,  16.4  per 
which  he  used  he  developed  new  beauties.  His  cent,  under  crops  and  gardens,  18.7  per  cent, 
work  in  prose  criticism  suffers  from  his  faults  under  fruit,  35.6  per  cent,  under  grass  and 
of  passion  and  prejudice  and  occasionally  ex-  meadow,  29  per  cent,  under  forest.  Of  the  total 
aggeration.  Swinburne  was  said  by  those  who  area,  28.4  per  cent,  is  unproductive.  Rye,  oats, 
knew  him  well  to  have  a  singular  lack  of  Uie  potatoes,  the  vine,  tobacco,  etc.,  are  grown,  and 
sense  of  humor  and  this  occasionally  betrayed  cheese  and  condensed  milk  are  manufactured, 
him  into  absurd  performances.  An  amusing  There  were  (1903)  2,080,297  cattle,  161,036 
example  of  this  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  horses,  219,438  sheep,  656,261  swine,  and  364,- 
dinner,  when  he  brouj^ht  a  footstool  upon  which  634  goats.  Of  the  2,106,214  acres  of  forest, 
he  insisted  upon  sitting  literally  at  the  feet  of  1,403,732  acres  belong  to  municipalities,  ete., 
Robert  Browning.  He  was  small  of  stature,  609,865  to  private  persons,  91,687  to  the  can- 
standing  scarcely  five  feet  two  inches,  and  was  tons.  Federal  supervision  extends  over  1,119,- 
uliplit  of  frame  and  lean.  In  spite  of  this  he  270  acres.  See  Fobestbt. 
had  a  sound  constitution  and  led  a  vigorous  There  were,  in  1906,  242,543  industrial  and 
life.  He  was  m  powerful  swimmer,  and  he  es-  Oommercial  estabNshments,  and  71,413  home 
pecially  loved  walking,  in  which  be  persevered  industrial  enterprises.  Silks,  cottons,  linen, 
without  regard  to  the  weather.  His  oouTersa-  lace,  thread,  woolens,  leather*  gloves,  pottery, 
tionol  powers  were  uncommon  from  his  early  watches  and  docks,  and  tohoeco  and  snuff  are 
youth,  and  despite  of  his  lack  of  humor  he  was  representative  manufactures.  The  output  of  the 
noted  for  his  keenness  of  wit.  Swinburne  will  breweries  (177)  in  1906  was  2,392,093  hec to- 
undoubted  ly  live  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  litres.  The  sale  of  alcohol,  etc.,  amounted  in 
greatest  and  possibly  the  last  of  the  Victorian  1907-8  to  68,667  metric  quintals  of  liquors  for 
poets.  use  as  beverages  and  61,876  for  industrial  pur- 
SWINS.  See  Stock  RAlsma  poaea.  The  output  of  salt  (1906)  was  576,223 
SWlT2EBLAin>.  A  federal  republic  of  .^35,841  metric  tons.^  T^^ 
central  Europe.    Capital.  Bern.         ^  V  Tq^^      ""I'^Q^a  n??**^*"  ^  Operation  March 

Abea  and  PoPULATloif.    Total  area,  15,975  '  n""^ J!?!  ^W**'"^^*  ,         j  ju_ 

square  miles;  population  (1900),  3,315.443;  es-  ,  ^i^?*^"^/^!?' Vf^"  ^Tv^^I^f.Z^ 

timated,  1907,  3,525,256.    Of  the  plipulatiok  in  8*™>  ^                *»«  foltewlllg 

1900,  2,312.949  spoke  German,  730,917  French,  t  -i.  *  j  .               ,    ^  . 

221,182  Italian,  38,661  Roumansch,  11.744  other  -n?^?^  «>i»t"buted  imports  valued  at  512.- 

knguoges.    Of  the  22  cantons,  15  are  German,  H^'SSSJl^^  ^^"fool^^'i^*^ 

8  French,  one  is  Italian,  and  one  Roumansch  t,^  n,Sf^\T?'   ^,'?;T«'o  ill'* 

and  Italian.    There  were,  in  1908,  27,637  mar-  ^".OOO;    Italy,    171,852,000    and  92,186,000; 

riages,  99,464  births  { including  stillbirths) ,  60,-  r""'*  ""J"?*-"^' fi7°5fo  ^  ,Sf'SSI'SSJ' 

920*  deaths  (stillborn  3223).  W  had  (1909)  S'^h  ^ZJ^'"'    VAl^^SSi  "5 

78.600    inhabitants;    Zurich,    183.500;    Basel,  S^***^  ?J\«'/J°'*^??****Jo 

128,600;   Geneva,   121,200;   Lausanne,   60.000  ?;*5|^««^^'^!f'??«"l 

St  Galkn,  W,400;  Chailx-de-Fonds,  38  700  31,554,000  wid  18,562,000;  Rumania,  28,591.000 
Lucerne.  80;200;  Bienne,  28,800;  Winterthur,  6,786,000.  Russia  and  Rumania  supply  a 
27  700  large  part  of  the  wheat  import;  cattle  come 
*  *  from  Italy,  Austria-Hungary  and  Fruice;  flour 
Education.  Education  Is  controlled  by  can-  (about  two-thirds)  from  Germany,  and  sugar 
tonal  and  communal  authorities;  there  is  no  from  France,  Germanv,  and  Austria-Hungary, 
centralization.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and  Couuumcationb.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
nominally  compulsory;  attendance  is  not  ways  in  1908  was  3170  miles.  Four  of  the 
strictly  enforced  in  the  Roman  Catholic  can-  main' lines  (1636  miles)  have  been  taken  over 
tons.  There  were  in  1006  4362  primvy  schools,  by  the  state,  an^  *■         the  Bt.  Gothard,  was 
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Importj:  1»W 

MerohBRdfse    MM.05»,498 

Precious  metahi  (moner)    86,U4,914 

Total    1JW4,IM.4» 

Exports: 

ICwohandiM   1,974,888,682 

PredouB  metals  (money)    88,490,889 

Total    1,108,389,481 


1907 
1,S87,42S,S88 
48,746,801 

1,786.172,491 


1.152,938,269 
86.041,858 

1,188.980,117 


1908 
1.487.14I.U7 
46,887.446 

1.681.976,601 


i.(m,«7^ 

1.069.802.8TS 


to  be  acquired  by  April,  1009.  la  1907  there 
were  &S23  miles  of  telegraph  line*,  with  27,319 
mites  of  wires;  10,913  miles  of  telephone  lines, 
with  180340  of  wiies.  There  were  <1908)  1823 
post^>ffieeo. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  franc, 
worth  19.3  cents.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
are  given  for  four  years  in  franca  as  follows 
(1909  budget)  i 


1806 

1907 
14S.914.no 
189,810,08« 

1908 
....  160,879,386 

1909 
149.070.000 
164,400,000 

The  main  sources  of  revenue  and  the  chief 
items  of  expenditure  were  estimated  in  1909 
as  follows:  Revenue — Customs,  69,942.000 
francs;  posts.  63,443,500;  telegraphs,  14,863,- 
700;  from  state  property,  capital  invested,  etc, 
5,202,619;  military,  3,898,140;  commerce,  agri- 
culture, industry  677,750;  railways,  123,650. 
Bxpenditure — Posts,  52,683.200  francs;  war, 
40.192,344;  interior,  16,165,608;  telegraphs, 
14,863,700;  commerce,  etc.,  11,946,670;  debt  in- 
terest, amortization,  administration,  etc.,  7,670,- 
826;  customs,  7,528,050;  railways.  627,300.  The 
total  public  debt  amounted*  January  1,  1000,  to 
100,»08,317  francs. 

Of  the  36  banks  of  issue  existent  in  1906, 
11  had  waived  their  right  of  emission  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908.  Those  remaining  bad  paid-up 
capital  amounting  to  203,042,600  francs;  aver- 
age note  circulation,  98,831,637.  The  National 
Bank,  which  commenced  operations  June  20, 
1907,  will  ultimately  be  the  only  bank  of  Issue. 

Abut.  The  army  is  a  national  militia  in 
which  service  is  univer&al  and  compulsory  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  49,  with  few  exemp- 
tions except  for  physical  disability,  and  those 
who  are  excused  or  rejected  pay  certain  taxes. 
Upon  entering  the  service  the  recruit  goes  to 
the  AusKUg  or  Elite,  wliere  he  spends  IS  years 
(10  years  for  cavalry),  with  annual  periods 
of  service.  Twelve  years  is  fapent  in  the  Land- 
wehr,  where  there  is  one  training  of  11  days, 
and  six  in  the  Landsturm,  which  is  divided  into 
"  armed "  and  "  unarmed "  branches,  the  for' 
mer  lieing  annually  inspected  and  containing  in 
addition  to  those  coming  from  the  Auszug  and 
Landwehr  all  those  able  to  bear  arms  but  who 
have  not  been  trained.  The  "  unarmed "  divi- 
sion comprises  those  available  as  non-combat- 
ants. The  Auszug  comprised  106  battalions  of 
infantry,  aggregating  96,469  men,  36  squadrons 
of  cavalry  with  four  main  gun  companies 
amounting  to  6083.   There  wn  78  field  and 


mountain  batteries,  12  companies  of  fortress 
artillery  and  10  foot  companies,  aggregating 
17,013  men,  and  enfpneers  and  technical  troops 
to  the  numtwr  of  6388.  These  various  service 
and  administrative  divisions  brought  the  total 
for  the  Auszug  to  136,661  men.  The  Land- 
wehr comprised  36  battalions  of  infantry, 
amounting  to  46,337;  36  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
numbering  3890  ;  6695  artillery,  2601  engineers 
and  technical  troops,  and  other  organiuttions, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  68,113,  so  that  the 
total  peace  effective  oi  the  Swiss  army  in  1909 
was  206,325.  In  the  Swiss  army  tiiere  has  been 
a  gradual  decrease  in  strength,  due  in  pert  to 
increased  strictness  in  the  examination  of  re- 
cruits. Thus  the  effective  strength  has  grad- 
ually fallen  from  151,766  in  1901  to  138,798  in 
1909.  During  that  time  the  cavalry  has  in- 
creased from  4641  to  5113  men  and  uie  supply 
of  remounts  has  been  extended  and  better  or- 

Sanized.  A  total  of  74,826  horses,  18,511  heavy 
raft  horses,  and  2231  mules  for  moiintun 
services  were  registered.  The  I«ndstiirm,  in 
which  service  was  being  shortened  in  pursuance 
of  the  law  of  1907  Increasing  the  length  of  the 
earlier  periods,  was  organized  in  its  armed  divi- 
sion into  96  tiattalions  of  from  3  to  6  com- 
panies, with  an  effective  strength  of  64.067  men. 
In  addition  to  infantry,  other  branches  of  the 
service  were  represented,  and  in  1909  it  was 
decided  to  include  mounted  troops.  The 
strength  of  the  Landsturm  in  1900  was  esti- 
mated at  300,000. 

GovEBNicENT.  The  executive  auttiority  is 
vested  in  a  federal  council  of  seven  members, 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly, and  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the 
Confederation,  who,  with  the  Vice-President,  is 
elected  for  one  year  by  the  Assembly  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Council.  The  legis- 
lative power  resides  In  the  National  Assembly, 
consisting  of  two  Chambers — ^the  National  Conn* 
oil,  of  167  members,  popularly  elected,  and  the 
Council  of  State,  of  44  members,  ehooen  by  the 
cantons.  Within  its  boundaries  each  cant<»i  is 
sovereign,  excepting  for  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  all  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Presi- 
dent (January  I  to  December  31,  1909),  Dr.  A. 
Deucher ;  Vice-President,  R.  Com  tease.  The 
heads  of  departments  (1909)  were:  Interior, 
M.  E.  Ruehet;  War,  E.  MOller;  Justice  and 
Police,  Dr.  E.  Brenner;  Conuneree,  Industry, 
and  Agriculture,  J.  A.  Schobinger;  Posts  and 
Railways,  Dr.  L.  Forrer. 

HiSTOBT.  Criticism  of  the  present  electoral 
system — ecrutin  de  liate  and  absolute  majorities 
— ^was  renewed  after  the  elections  of  October 
26,  1908,  and  the  movement  for  proportional 
representation  was  revived.  In  these  elections 
147  of  the  165  deputies  were  reflected  to  the 
National  Council.  Only  two  of  the  old  mem* 
hers  failed  of  reflection,  the  othra*  changes  be* 
ing  due  to  deaths  or  resignations.   The  same 
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mechanical  imiformity  was  Ediown  In  the  elee-  E.  Sperry,  profestior  of  history.   The  former 

tions  to  the  Federal  CounciL   Thus  representa-  was  sucoe^ed  by  Philip  Parsons,  and  the  latter 

tirai  did  not  cottioim  to  the  actual  state  fif  by  J.  W.  Wrench  and  E.  P.  Tanner.  M.  W. 
political  parties  and  ai^  party  not  able  to  eon* ,  Blaokman  was  appointed  to  the  department  of 

trol  a  majority  was  forced  into  incongruous  zoOlogy,  and  Warren  Hilditcb  to  the  department 

alliances,  as  for  example,  at  Zurich,  where  Rad-  of  chemistry.    Professor  Lisgar  Eckhart  was  ap- 

icals.  Liberals  and  Conservatives  united  against  pointed  to  the  department  of  philosophy,  and 

SocialiBte;  at  Bern,  where  Radicals  and  Con-  Harold  H.  Brown  to  the  department  ot  ebemis- 

servatives  did  the  same,  and  in  the  Canton  of  try.    The    productive    funds    of    the  college 

Thursau  and  St.  Gall,  where  Catholics,  Con-  amount  to  about  $1,650,000,  and  the  total  in- 

eerratives.   Socialists   and   I>emocrats   united  come  to  about  $1,110,000.    The  chancellor  is 

against  Radicals.   These  points  had  been  often  Sev.  J.  R.  Day,  IX.  D. 

urged  against  the  systMn  ^y^t^ie  advocates  of  SYBIA  AlTD  PALESTINB,  Excavations 

proporUonal  representation.   In  1900  the  auw-  ^  Abcb^logt. 

.?;j^P°'"ojial  reptesoitatioB  had  l)een  j^^^    Bannistee.   An  American 

aubmitterfte  ponularvoteand  failed  byalar^  ^          ^^^l^^,.                       educator  and  a 

So                     X^'nl^n"          ^inn^iv  it;  exceptional  lyric  powers,  died  November 

?Sm   .rr^?L.Hni  ?f                J^^ZJ^  1909.   He  was  bbm  in  Amelia  county,  Vir- 

Win  ,f              Ji^,r«  «i»ia>  in  1845,  and  served  through  the  Civil  War 

to  Deffin  at  once  to  secure  the  necessarv  oO,UOO  9   .7'  a    »,     _•  "  ■    laa^  _  — 1_ 

Ji&nji;'  iiJ^enlTifras  nS^S  '^^"li'^^'ne'':^^^^^^^^^^ 

!S'^t£?"4/ti»  S^^^  ^»?»»t  in  St.  Paul's  Sch«,l  in  that  city  and  in 

The  CathScs.  however,*^  seemed  uneertahi  or  gacine  CoUep  Michigan,   ^^'f^  he  became  a 

even  hostile;  w  success  was  doubtful.  Ro^»in                         n  u  ^  ti   ^«nT  InS 

The  400th  anniversary  of  Calvin's  birth  was  ftudent  at  St.  Charles  College.  Maryland  and 

celebrated  at  Geneva  on  July  10.    A  serious  iBstructor  of  English  there  in  1876,  and  at 

crisis  ie  the  watch  trade  was  reported  in  Sep-  '^"0""  9*-^"  P«",?<*«  ^,  ^j!"® 

temher.    It  was  attributed  to  thT British  pat-  ]\^^^  ^K"^^^^        «%^Kr''i    ^  *  J 

ent  laws,  the  American  tariff,  the  competition  and  he  t^ame  entirely  blind.   He  waa 

of  the  recently  opened  foreign  factories,  and  tj*  «»^'       J^^^"."/  ^l^*'n 

the  money  stVin^y  amoi^  the  well-to^o  ^""PfJ,  ^"^^Jl 

elasMM.    Early  in  November  the  budget  esti-  O^f- 

mates  wer«  submitted:    Reoeipts  estimated  at  Q^^idditiea,  1907. 

154,-180,000  francs;  expenditures  at  ]S9,460/)00  TAIT,    Williau    Howabd.  Inaugurated 

franca;  deficit.  5,320,000  francs.  twenty-seventh  President  of  the  United  States, 

crvrwnv      t«„„                           a-     t-'-i.  on  March  4,  1909.    The  chief  events  dealing 

^r!^S?.«/.^  With  his  administration  will  be  found  in  the 

dnuMtwt  and  poet,  died  March  24,  1909.   He  ^  j    United  States,  under  Administration, 

waa  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1871,  and  was  educated  „                         „„^   r^th^r             roH  In 


1                J  J           nr-^t.  17  t       J  T  J  States.   He  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  September 

Unguage  and  drama    With  Y^ts  and  Lady  g           ^^^^  ^  ^,  Alphonso  Taft,  wbS,  after 

conduct  of  i,^^.                     important  judicial  offices,  waa 

the  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin  the  idea  of  which  ^ar  in  1876,  and  United  States 

has  been  the  establishi^t  of  a  national  drama.  Minister  to  Austria-Hungary,  1883-5,  and  to 

Syngea  fi«>t  plays  Riders  to  the  Sea  fnd  The  ^^^^.^      jggg    wiUiam  Howard  Taft  was  edu- 

Shadow  of  tHe  aien,  were  produced  in  1905.  .„  ^^^^     ^ij^  ^^^^^      Cincinnati  and  at 

n'f'^'S**         «P"*'"°"  "v*  Yale  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1878. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ot  the  Supreme 

wwoto  The  Veil  of  the  Batnts.   Perhaps  his  most  qj,.^      ^      jggp         j„  the  same 

^^^}^  'S*  ^                              I^fl'"  year  acted  as  hiw  reporter  to  the  Cincinnati 

7*^^           IT  E'"°J"**d,  He  was  appointed  assistant  prosecuting 

Theatre  in  1906.   The  fimt  performance  ended  attorney  in  Janui^,   1881,   and  resigned  in 

in  a  not,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  dis-  March,  1882,  to  bewme  Collector  of  Internal 

Revenue  for  the  first  district  of  Ohio,  under 

In  1908  be  publish^  The  Ttnker'e  Weddmg,  p^g^ent  Arthur.    This  office  he  resigned  in 

and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  on  jggs  to  enter  the  practice  of  law,  at  which  he 

another  Irish  play  called  Dctrdre.    Synge  was  continued  until  Mirch,  1887.    In  that  month 

considered  by  many  the  first  of  the  group  of  j^„j              was  appointed  by  Governor  For- 

young  Irish  poets.   He  poBSMsed  great  imagina-  alter  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincin- 

tlon  and  a  tare  Ailicaey  of  style.   His  sharp  „^ti,  and  in  April,   1888,  he  was  elected  to 

attacks  TO  Irish  inatituiions  and  COTventiona  succeed  himself  in  this  court.    He  resigned 

provoked  bitter  resentment  In  some  poUUoal  and  February,  1890,  to  become  Solicitor-General 

religioua  quarters.    of  the  United  SUtes  under  the  appointment 

STBACTTSE  UNIVEESITT.  An  institu-  of  President  Harrison,  and  from  this  office 
tlon  of  higher  learning,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  turn  he  resigned  in  March,  1892,  to  become 
founded  in  1870.  The  attendance  in  1909  was  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the 
8201,  with  239  members  of  the  faculty.  There  sixth  judicial  circuit.  In  1896  be  became 
were  in  the  library  78,321  bound  volumes,  and  professor  and  dean  of  the  law  department  of 
23,977  unbound.  During  the  year  gifts  were  re-  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He  resigned  in 
ceived  to  the  value  of  $130,711.  Among  the  March,  1900,  the  circuit  judgeship  and  the  dean- 
changes  in  the  faculty  were  the  resignations  of  ship,  and  became  by  the  appointment  of  Presi- 
Edwin  L.  Earp,  professor  of  sociology^  and  Earl  dent  McKlnley*  ptesident  of  the  United  States 
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PhlHpplne  Commlision,  and  on  July  4,  1901,  of  the  textile  dutiM  were  too  high;  bat  th»t 
he  became  the  firet  civil  governor  of  the  Philip-  eqnalization,  rather  than  reduction,  of  dnim 
pine  lalanda.  After  a  brilliant  administration  waa  desirable.  li  was  anticipated  that  Tsry 
of  this  post,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War,,  marked  reductiona  would  be  made  in  many  Items 
taking  oS&ce  February  1,  1904.  While  in  thia  of  other  aohednlea,  such  aa  ehemieals*  slaaB  and 
offioBbe  vlaited  Panama,  the  Philippine  laluida  earthenware,  and  that  the  tendency  of  reriuoD 
ukd  Cuba,  In  his  offloial  capacity,  and  swweeded  would  be  in  the  direction  of  freer  trade. 
In  ameliorating  wifavorable  conditions  which  The  work  of  revision  was  first  undertaken  by 
prevailed  in  those  countries.  He  was  nominated  the  House,  immediately  upon  the  reassembling 
for  President  at  the  Republican  National  Con-  of  Congress  in  special  session.  A  bill  was  re- 
wntion  on  June  16,  1908,  by  702  out  of  the  ported  by  Mr.  Payne,  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
total  of  980  votes,  and  in  the  etection  which  and  Means  Committee,  and  waa  passed  after 
followed  he  defeated  William  J.  Bryan  by  a  prolonged  debate  on  April  9.  Thia  bill,  which 
popular  vote  of  7.811,143  to  6,328,801,  and  by  ""ed  as  a  basis  for  the  act  of  1909,  placed 
an  electoral  vote  of  321  to  162.  iron  we  on  the  free  made  matenal 

_    redactions  on  Iron  and  ateel  and  their  mann- 

TALCOTT,  Altoed  Bissell  An  American  factures;  on  chemicale,  ooal,  hidee  and  lumber. 
Journalist  and  lecturer,  died  November  22,  1900.  Petroleum  and  its  products  were  placed  on  the 
He  was  born  at  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  in  1825.  free  liat  A  considerable  number  of  the  textile 
He  became  interested  in  electrical  development  duties  were  increased,  and  the  duties  on  gloves 
In  Boston  in  1843,  and  waa  afterwards  engaged  »nd  hosiery  were  advanced  so  materially  aa  to 
in  electrical  work  in  New  York.  He  took  part  oceaeion  vigorous  opposition,  especially  in  the 
in  rebuilding  the  old  telegraph  lines  between  Middle  West.  The  bill  provided  for  free  trade 
New  York  and  Washingbm,  and  in  1869  went  with  the  Philippines,  with  a  limitaUon,  how- 
to  Washington  as  manager  of  a  telegraph  com-  ever,  upon  the  amounts  of  sugar  and  tobaeeo 
pany.  In  1862  he  became  a  war  corespondent  that  might  enter  the  porta  of  the  United  States 
for  the  New  York  Herald,  and  reported  the  en-  duty  free.  The  bill  also  provided  for  the  adop- 
gagement  between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimae.  tion  of  a  system  of  maximum  and  minimum 
He  is  said  to  have  operated  the  first  field  tele-  duties,  to  be  employed  as  a  mean  a  foT  oom- 
graph  line  used  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  con-  pelling  commercial  eoneewions  on  the  part  of 
nected  with  newspapers  in  Washington  for  many  foreign  countries.  In  principle,  the  minimum 
years  after  tbe  war,  and  in  1892  became  elec-  duties  were  to  be  fixed  at  a  level  giving  satis- 
trician  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  factory  protection,  while  the  maximum  duties 

TABIFF.    During  the  latter  half  of  the  sec-  represent  an  addition  of  20  to  26  per 

ond  Roosevelt  administration,  sentiment  in  the  «nt.  to  the  minimum  duties. 
Republican  party  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  ^».^.^P^»l      a  substitute  inea«iie.  knOTrn  as 
tariff  appeaJed  very  strong,  espeeially  In  the  Sif,  ^'S^*" 

Middle  Even'  the  aSvoeates  of  extreme  This  bill  made  even  fewer  ooncewlons  to  the 

protection  admitted  that  in  the  deeade  since  the  revision  sentiment  than  did  the  Payiie  biU.  It 
tUngley  law  went  Into  effect,  business  condi-  presented  a  new  schedule  of  silk  and  its  manu- 
tion!  had  changed  so  radica»?  that  revision  of  generally 
many  of  the  tar^  schedules  hid  become  impera-  tfiJ^.ii^'^J^'Z^^''ll!l  ^5 J  twS^  ^Zl 
tlve.   A  pledge  of  tariff  revision  was  embodied  T«  — 

in  the  ReputSican  national  platform  of  1908,  'i^',"?  f^LiJZ  rtS?*  Ji 
and  the  Jdera  of  that  party 'reached  an  agr^  ^^JZ  Idt^a^Twere  ?"*i;id'^. "l^^  ^ 
ment  that  the  work  of  revision  should  be  carrted  ^^.^^  j,,^         ,.  ^ 

out  IB  a /Peoial  session  of  Congress  to  be  called  ^^^^  ^iU,  was  given  a  duty  of  25  cents  a  ton; 
^mmediatefy  after  tbe  limu«nitionof  Prwid^^^  tl,^  ^,t^3  ^„  lumber  were  fifty  p«-  cent 

In  anticipation  <rfttis  epedal  Mss^^^^  ^^^^  H^^^^  bill;  the  wuntervail- 

^J^z^^  expediUng  the  business  i„|  .^^^^      ^^e  Dingley  law  on  petroleum  and 

of  rwisitm,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  it,'' products,  which  ^d  given  thUe  products  a 
held  hearings  on  the  tariff  through  the  monttiB  of  proteetioi,  were  retaW  Tbe 

of  November  and  December,  1908,  and  collected  exSesseTof  tbe  ISmne  bill  in  the  Items  of  glovet 
an  immense  mass  of  test  mony  from  representa-  hosiery  were  avoided,  but  the  Senate  MIL 

tives  of  the  protected  interests,  from  "oporters  a  whole,  offered  a  decidedly  smaller  eonec^ 
and  other  persons  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  gj^^  j^e  revisionists  than  did  the  House  bilL 
revision  of  schedules.  Upon  the  basis  of  such  ^  consequence  of  the  extreme  character  of 
information,  a  tentative  bill  waa  drafted  by  the  the  bill,  a  powerful  group  of  Republican  Sai- 
Waya  and  Means  Committee  before  the  close  of  ators  from  the  Middle  Weet,  known  as  the 
the  regular  session.  insurgents,"  carried  on  a  Tigoroas  cam  pain 

The  schedules  of  the  Dingky  act  that  were  against  it.  The  bill  waa  neverthdew  foned  to 
generally  believed  to  be  most  in  need  of  revision  passage  on  July  8. 

were  those  relating  to  iron  and  steel  and  their  On  July  12  tbe  Conference  ComndttM  took 
manufactures;  wood  pulp  and  paper;  sugarj  up  the  tariff  project  The  measure  prepared 
hides  and  leather  and  leather  manufactures;  by  the  committee  waa  In  the  nature  of  a  corn- 
lumber;  and  petroleum.  In  all  these  cases  promise,  but  largely  through  the  influence  of 
powerful  combinations  had  grown  up  under  the  President  Taft  the  more  moderate  prorisioBS 
shelter  of  the  tariff;  and  the  demand  for  tariff  of  the  House  bill'  were  reflected  in  the  compro- 
revieion  was  in  large  measure  reinforced  by  miae  bill.  This  hill  was  reported  to  the  two 
the  demand  for  a  more  efficacious  remedy  for  Houses  on  July  29,  and  was  promptiv  pus^ 
the  evils  of  combination  than  that  afforded  by  by  the  House.  In  the  Senate  the  measure  was 
the  Federal  and  Btate  Anti-Trust  laws.  Very  attacked  vigorously  hy  the  Insurgents,  but  it 
little  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  textile  wag  passed  unamraded  on  August  5,  and  oe 
schedules ;  it  was  generally  believed  that  some  the  same  day  received  the  President's  aignatni*. 
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This  act,  popularly  known  as  the  Fayne-Aldrieh 
laWi  is  ofBoially  deiignated  aa  "An  Aot  to 
Provide  Kevenue,  EqualiKo  Duties,  and  Encour- 
age the  Indubiries  of  the  United  8tates>_  and 
for  other  Purposes." 

The  tariff  schedules  materially  affected  by 
the  new  law  are:  Metals  and  manufactures 
thereof;  cotton  manufactures;  ailk  and  silk 
manufactures;  chemicals,  oils  and  paints;  lum* 
ber;  paper  pulp  and  paper;  hides  and  leather 
mad  leather  products. 

In  the  metal  schedules  the  general  tendency 
Is  In  the  direction  of  lower  duties.  Iron  ore 
was  reduced  from  40  cents  per  ton  under  the 
Dingley  law  to  16  cents  under  the  Payne- 
Aldricfa  law.    Pig  iron  was  reduced  from  $4 

Ser  ton  to  $2.50;  scrap  iron,  from  94  to  $1. 
teel  rails  were  reduced  from  $7.84  per  ton  to 
$3.92.  Structural  steel  received  a  nominal  reduc- 
tion from  $10  to  $8  and  $8;  but  punched  struc- 
tural bteel — the  only  form  readv  for  use  with- 
out further  manufacture — was  given  a  duty  rep- 
resenting 40  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  Dinjtley 
rate.  The  cheaper  forms  of  boiler  plate  received 
a  reduction  in  duty  of  40  per  cent.  Steel  ingots 
and  similar  products,  valued  at  less  than  24 
cents  per  pound,  received  a  reduction  in  duty 
of  2  per  cent.;  those  valued  at  over  24  cents 
per  pound  received  advances  in  duty  ranging 
from  28  to  70  per  cent.  Iron  and  steel  wire 
of  the  lower  grades,  which  had  been  dutiable  at 
1}  cents  per  pound,  was  reduced  to  one  cent. 
The  rates  on  many  classes  of  cutlery  were  ma- 
terially advanced.  Common  razors,  unfiniehed, 
received  an  advance  amounting  to  229  per  cent, 
of  (he  old  rate.  Finished  razors,  valued  at  $1 
to  $1.S0  per  dozen,  received  an  advance  of  65 
per  cent.  The  duty  on  nickel  and  its  alloys 
was  advanced  from  36  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to 
60  per  cent.  Zinc  ore,  which  had  been  free* 
was  made  dutiable  at  one  cent  per  pound  of 
sine  content. 

The  cottons  schedule  was  subjected  to  more 
thoroushgoinfn  revision  than  any  other.  In  this 
schedule  specific  rates  were  largely  substituted 
for  the  ofl  valorem  rates  of  the  Dingley  law, 
and  an  elaborate  scheme  of  classification  ac- 
cording to  weight,  number  of  threads  and  value 
was  adopted.  The  effect  of  the  revision  is  prac- 
tically to  retain  the  Dingley  rates  on  the  lowest 
grades  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  to  advance  duties 
progressively  on  the  higher  grades.  Cotton 
doth,  bleached,  counting  not  over  100  threads 
to  the  square  inch  and  valued  at  nine  cents  a 
yard  or  less,  retained  the  Dingley  rate;  valued 
at  nine  to  eleven  cents,  it  takes  a  rate  22  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  Dingley  rate;  valued  at 
eleven  to  twelve  cents,  a  45  per  cent,  increase 
in  rate;  valued  at  twelve  to  fifteen  cents,  a  67 
per  cent,  increase;  valued  at  fifteen  to  sixteen 
cents,  a  60  per  cent  increase;  valued  at  sixteen 
to  twenty-five  cents,  a  75  per  cent,  increase. 
Similar  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  higher 
grade  goods  appear  throughout  the  cottons 
schedule,  and  are  explainable  on  the  ground 
that  the  American  manufacturer  me<-ts  with 
foreign  competition  only  in  goods  of  the  higher 
grades.  Tbe  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
cottons  schedule  is  the  heavy  increase  in  the 
duties  on  mercerized  cloth.  All  grades  of  mer- 
cerized cloth  received  an  advance  in  duty  raiu^ 
Ing  from  12  to  100  per  cent.,  and  comparative^ 
few  grades  were  advanced  less  than  30  per  cent. 
The  duties  on  cotton  bosiei?  were  advanced  33 
per  cent,  on  tbe  lower  grades  and  22  per  cent. 


on  the  higher,  reflecting  the  fact  that  foreign 
eompetition  is  more  severe  in  the  cheaper 
grades  than  in  the  dearer. 

In  the  silk  schedule  a  large  number  of  ad 
valorem  duties  are  replaced  1^  specifle  duties; 
most  of  the  changes  represent  an  advance.  No 
general  principle  is  discernible  in  the  revision 
of  this  schedule;  in  some  cases  the  cheaper 
grades  are  subjected  to  the  greater  advances, 
iui  other  cases  the  dearer  grades.  Woven  fabrics 
dyed  in  the  thread  sjid  containing  less  than  80 
per  cent,  of  silk  received  an  increase  of  duty 
amounting  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates; 
similar  fabrics  containing  30  to  46  per  cent, 
of  failk  received  an  increase  of  46  per  cent.; 
fabrics  containing  46  per  cent,  of  silk  and  onr 
received  no  increase  whatever. 

In  the  chemicals  schedule  the  most  note- 
worthy item  is  petroleum  and  its  products, 
which  is  placed  on  the  free  list.  These  prod- 
ucts had  received  protection  amounting  to  vir* 
tuall^  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  the  coun- 
tervailing provision  of  the  Dingley  law.  Sul- 
phur was  reduced  from  $8  per  ton  to  $4;  borax 
from  5  cents  per  pound  to  2  cents;  bicarbonate 
of  soda  from  4  oi  a  cent  per  pound  to  f  of  a 
cent.  Crude  oarytes  were  advanced  from  76 
cents  per  ton  to  $1.60  per  ton,  and  many  other 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  paint  were 
advanced.  The  general  effect  of  the  new  law 
is  slightly  to  increase  the  duty  on  ehemicals. 

The  duties  on  unfinished  lumber,  which  bod 
ranged  from  $1  to  $2  per  thousand  board  feet, 
under  the  Dingley  law,  are  cut  to  50  cents  and 
$1.26.  The  dinerential  applied  to  finished  lum- 
ber under  the  Dingley  law  was  cut  by  about  26 

fier  cent.    The  only  important  increase  in  the 
umber  schedule  was  shingles,  raised  from  80 
cents  per  thousand  to  60  cents. 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  is  placed  on 
the  free  list,  but  the  old  duties  are  retained 
on  chemical  wood  pulp,  with  an  additional 
countervailing  duty  to  offset  any  export  du<7 
levied  by  the  country  of  origin.    The  lower 

gades  of  print  paper  are  reduced  from  $6  per 
n  to  $3.76.  '^le  higher  grades  of  paper,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  given  advances  ranging 
from  10  to  26  per  cent,  of  the  old  duties. 

Hides,  which  had  been  given  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent,  under  the  Dingley  act,  ore  placed  on 
the  free  list;  leather  is  reduced  from  20  per 
cent,  ad  valoram  to  IB  per  cent.}  dioes,  from 
36  per  cent  to  20  per  cent. 

Among  tbe  items  not  entering  into  the  sched- 
ules dibcussed  above,  and  affected  materially  by 
the  new  law,  are  coal,  reduced  from  67  cenu 
per  ton  to  45  cents,  and  works  of  art  that  have 
been  in  existence  more  than  twenty  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  importation,  which  are  placed 
on  the  free  list  by  tbe  new  law.  Cabm  and 
cordage,  threads  and  twines,  are  givra  redne- 
tions  amounting  to  about  26  per  cent,  of  the 
Dingley  rates.  The  duties  on  fresh  meats  are 
reduced  from  2  cents  per  pound  to  1)  cents. 

During  tbe  discussion  of  the  bill  in  Congress 
much  popular  attention  was  given  to  tbe  ques- 
tion whether  the  new  law  represented  a  gen- 
eral decrease  or  a  general  increase  in  duties. 
This  question  never  received  a  wholly  satisfae* 
tory  answer,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  ease, 
admits  of  none,  for  the  present.  Reductions  In 
duty  were  more  numerous  than  advances,  but 
man^  of  the  reductions  affected  commoditieir  of 
triflinff  importance.  In  many  other  eases  the 
reduetiona  are  of  no  practical  slgnifleanee. 
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fSnoe  the  remaining  duties  aro  niflleieiit  to  «t- 
elude  foreign  competition.  Thus  the  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  fresh  meats  can  be  of  little 

{iractical  significance,  Ednce  the  dressed  meat 
nduetry  can  meet  with  no  effective  foreign  com* 
petition.  The  reductions  in  the  metals  sched- 
ule are  not  drastic  enough  to  impair  the  domes- 
tic producers'  control  of  the  home  market.  The 
reductions  in  the  leather  and  the  boot  and  shoe 
duties  appear  to  be  of  no  practical  significance, 
since  the  mannfacturtt  of  most  grades  of  these 
goods  baa  attained  to  a  sta|(e  of  development 
in  which  prices  are  fixed  quite  without  regard 
to  the  tariff.  The  advances  in  the  textiles 
schedules,  on  the  other  hand,  are  calculated  to 
have  a  decided  influence  upon  foreign  competi- 
tion. The  most  careful  estimates  of  the  prob- 
able revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  new  law 
indicate  a  slight  increase,  even  without  an 
inereaw  in  Tolnme  of  importations,  and  tiiis 
would  appear  to  justify  the  view  that  the  new 
law  represents  a  slight  advance  In  duties. 

In  an  endeavor  to  show  that  the  tendency  of 
the  new  law  is  toward  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  living,  supporters  of  the  law  have  laid  stress 
upon  the  relative  quantities  of  goods  affected 
by  a  reduction  of  duties  and  of  those  affected 
an  increase  of  duties  consumed  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  whole  volume  of  goods, 
whether  of  domestic  or  of  foreign  origin,  en- 
ters into  the  computation.  From  this  point  of 
view  ft  appears  tbat  the  new  law  should  mate- 
rially reduce  the  cost  of  living.  When,  however, 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  reduc- 
tions represent  merely  the  removal  of  parts  of 
the  earlier  duties  that  were  ineffective,  because 
excessive,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  reduction  in 
prices  can  he  anticipated  from  them.  It  can 
not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  volume  of 
fresh  meat,  of  Inm  and  steel,  of  petroleum  and 
Its  products,  will  be  reduced  in  prioe  in  eoBM- 
qnenoe  of  this  revision  of  schedules. 

In  some  small  measure  the  new  law  repre- 
sents a  movement  in  the  direction  of  freer 
trade  in  the  materials  of  manufacture.  This  Is 
the  case  in  the  placing  of  hides,  iron  ore,  and 
mechanical  wood  pulp  upon  the  free  list;  in  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  leather,  rough  lumber, 
ooal,  sulphur,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Tlie  new  act  provides  lor  free  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  all  products  grown 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  all  manufactures 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  from  materials  more 
than  20  per  cent,  in  value  of  which  have  been 
produced  in  Uie  Philippine  Islands  or  in  the 
United  States.  Exceptions  are  made,  however, 
of  rice,  sugar  and  tobacco.  In  the  caae  of  sugar 
an  amount  not  in  excess  of  300,000  tons  yearly 
may  be  imported  duty  free  into  the  United 
States;  in  the  case  of  tobacco  an  amount  not 
in  excess  of  300,000  pounds  of  wrapper,  1,000,- 
000  pounds  of  fibre  and  150,000,000  cigars, 
yearly,  may  lilcewise  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  duty  free.  These  amounts  are 
greatly  in  excets  of  the  amounts  that  would 
be  lilcely  to  be  offered  for  export  in  the  Philip- 
pines; hence  the  measure  grants  effective  free 
importation  from  the  Philippines  of  all  prod- 
Hcu  except  rice.  In  anticipation  of  a  possible 
development  of  sugar  industry  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, it  is  provided  that  when  more  than  the 
maximum  amount  is  offered  for  export,  prefer- 
ence in  the  right  of  free  entry  shall  be  given 
to  the  fonaller  producers.  In  consideration  of 
the  favorable  treatment  accorded  to  Philippine 


produets  the  law  stipulates  that  all  products 
of  the  United  States  shall  enter  the  Philippines 
duty  free.  It  is  also  provided  that  Philippine 
products  that  seek  free  entiy  into  the  United 
States  shall  pay  no  export  duty  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  act  is  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  maximum  and  minimum  tsr- 
iffs  as  a  means  for  oompelling  eommercial  eon- 
cessions  from  other  countries.  The  minimoiB 
tariff  is  constituted  by  the  schedules  described 
above;  the  maximum  tariff  is  constituted  by 
adding  25  per  cent  to  every  duty  in  the  doti- 
able  list.  The  maximum  tariff,  in  the  absence 
of  commercial  agreements,  is  applicable  to  tlie 

firoducts  of  all  foreign  counb-ies;  and  the  Pres- 
dent  was  required  by  the  act  to  give  notice 
to  all  countries  that  had  entered  upon  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  of  the  terminv 
tion  of  sneh  agreements  at  the  expiraion  of  the 
period  of  nottee  fixed  in  the  agreements;  or, 
in  case  no  period  of  notice  had  been  incorpor- 
ated in  such  agreements,  they  were  required  to 
he  terminated  on  April  30,  1910.  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized,  however,  when  satisfied  that 
any  country,  dependency  or  colony  imposes  tw 
restrictions  upon  importations  from  the  United 
States  that  unduly  discriminate  against  the 
United  States,  and  teaves  no  exjEwrt  duties  that 
are  unduly  discriminatory  against  the  United 
States,  to  extend  to  that  country,  dependency 
or  colony  the  privileges  of  the  minimum  tariff 
of  the  United  States.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Dingley  law,  the  new  act  levies  countervailing 
duties  upon  products  receiving  export  bounties 
in  the  countiy  of  origin.  These  countervailing 
duties  are  calculated  to  equal  the  export  boun- 
ties, snd  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  re- 
quired to  ascertain  and  declare,  from  time  to 
time,  the  amount  of  such  bounties. 

A  special  commercial  provision  of  the  set 
levies  a  countervailing  duty  upon  paper  pulp 
and  paper  which  pays  an  export  duty  in  the 
country  of  origin.  The  countervailing  duty  is 
to  he  equal  to  the  export  duty.  This  provi- 
sion of  the  act  is  obviously  directed  against  an 
established  princh}1e  of  Canadian  eommercial 
policy,  and,  in  effect,  represents  an  advance  in 
duties  on  the  produets  affected. 

The  prorisions  of  the  act  relating  to  the  aiK 
plication  of  the  minimum  and  maximum  tariffi 
evidently  place  upon  the  President  a  laive  bur- 
den of  responsibility,  since  he  is  required  to 
ascertain,  not  merely  whether  the  several  for- 
eign countries  discriminate  against  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States— which,  indeed, 
many  of  them  do — but  also  whether  such  dis- 
crimination is  inherently  unreasonable.  Fur- 
ther, the  discretion  vested  in  the  President 
necessitates  his  consideration  of  the  conse- 
quences that  would  be  likely  to  follow  from  the 
employment  of  the  maximum  tariff  against  any 
country.  A  large  amount  of  technical  infor- 
mation must,  therefore,  be  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal; and  the  President  is  authorized  by  the 
law  to  "  employ  such  persons  as  may  be  re- 
quired "  to  this  end.    In  accordance  with  this 

Srovision  of  the  law  President  Taft  in  Sep- 
imber,  1009,  appointed  a  commission  of  three 
experts,  popularly  known  as  a  "tariff  board." 
and  in  popular  belief,  endowed  with  the  powers 
of  a  permanent  tariff  commission — a  popowd 
adjunct  of  the  legislative  service  widely  advo- 
cated in  recent  years.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  experts  appointed  were  Professor 
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tratlon  appears  in  the  creation  of  a  Court  of 
Customs  Appeals.  The  act  provides  that  this 
court  shall  eonsist  of  a  presidiag  jadge  and 
four  associate  judges,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  s4vice  and  consent  oi  the  Senate. 
Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  appraisers, 
whether  as  to  the  facts  or  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  which  prior  to  the  ensctment 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  could  be  made  to  the 
Circuit  Courts  and  thence  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  must,  after  the  organization  oi  the 
Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  be  made  to  that 
court,  and  no  appeal  from  its  decisions  is  per- 
mitted. The  action  of  Congress  in  creating 
this  court  was  largely  due  to  the  belief  of  many 
of  the  supporters  of  the  policy  of  protection 
that  the  Dingley  act  had  lost  part  of  its  force 
through  unfavorable  judicial  interpretation. 

The  revenues  anticipated  under  the  new  act 
are  slightly  in  excess  of  those  produced  by  the 
Dingley  act;  but  entirely  insufficient  to  meet 
the  deBeits  that  were  predicted  if  the  latter 
act  had  remained  in  tone.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide additional  revenues,  it  was  proposed  by 
Senatore  and  Congressmen  of  both  parties  to 
enact  an  income  tax  essentially  of  the  same 
character  as  the  act  that  had  been  enacted  in 
1894  and  later  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  President  Taft  urged,  in  lieu 
of  this*  a  resolution  submitting  to  the  States 
the  question  of  conferring  upon  the  Federal 
govemment  the  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  in< 
comes,  and  for  present  fiscal  needs,  a  tax  upon 
the  net  incomes  of  corporations.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  latter  tax  would  not  only 
be  an  efficient  revenue  producer,  but  would  also 
go  far  toward  introducing  publicity  in  corpora- 
tion affairs.  The  President's  plan  prevailed, 
and  an  excess  tax  upon  corporations  was  in- 
f»rporated  in  the  tariff  law.  All  corporations, 
associations  and  joint-stock  eompaniesj  having 
a  share  capital,  and  all  insurance  companies  are 
required  to  pay  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  all 
IncMne  in  excess  of  $5000,  exclusive  of  in- 
come derived  from  the  shares  of  stock  in  cor- 
porations subject  to  the  tax.  "  Net  income,"  in 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  is  found  by  deducting 
from  gross  income  all  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses,  all  rentals  and  payments  for  fran- 
chises, all  losses  not  comp^tsated  by  insuranoe 
and  a  reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation  of 
property,  and  interest  on  bonded  or  other  in- 
debtedness to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  paid 
vp  capital  stock.  Great  uncertainty  prevails 
as  to  the  amount  of  revenue  that  this  measure 
will  produce,  but  estimates  vary  from  $20,- 
000,000  to  <30,000,000.  The  feature  of  the  law 
that  has  excited  greatest  opposition  from  busi- 
ness interests  is  the  degree  ot  publicity  entailed 
by  it,  since  all  Uie  details  of  the  business  of  a 
eorporation  may  be  examined  by  the  officers  of 
the  govemmmt  in  their  attempt  to  ascertain 
net  revenue. 

Canada.  Among  the  tariff  matters  before  the 
Canadian  people  and  government,  was  the  policy 
of  preference  for  English  goods.  From  1900  to 
1904,  full  preference  of  one-third  In  the  import 
duties  had  been  extended,  and  since  then  the 
Canadian  Manufacturer!^  Association  has 
steadily  fought  the  small  preference  still  re- 
tained. This  Association  with  its  2400  mem- 
bers, Sneludes  about  90  per  cent  of  Canadian 


tions,  by  maximum  and  minimum  tarlffii,  to 
force  her  to  abandon  preterenee  for  British  im- 
ports. 

Another   matter   of   importanoe   was  the 

negotiation  of  a  trade  convention  with  France. 
The  Canadian  tariff  has  three  levels  of  rates, 
the  general  tariff,  the  intermediate  tariff,  with 
rates  5  to  10  per  cent,  lower,  and  the  British 
preferential  rates.  The  intermediate  tariff  was 
expected  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  reciprocal  trade 
concessions  with  other  countries.  The  French 
tariff  has  two  levels  of  rates  (see  below).  In 
April  the  French  Senate  approved  a  treaty 
wherdij  the  Frmeh  minimum  rates  were  con- 
ceded to  Canadian  goods,  in  exchange  for  the 
intermediate  rates  into  Canada.  This  treaty 
would  have  been  readily  approved  by  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
passa^  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  by  Congress, 
with  its  maximum  and  minimum  schedules.  It 
was  feared  that  the  United  States  would  demand 
the  same  treatment  as  France.    Moreover,  ap- 

Eroval  of  the  French  treaty  would,  under  exiat- 
ig  British  treaties,  give  equal  concessions  on 
the  part  of  Canada  to  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Japan,  Denmark,  Russia, 
Spain,  Austria-Hungary,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
While  the  Canadian  manufacturers  believed 
themselves  to  be  in  a  strong  position  for  a 
tariff  war  with  the  United  States,  they  were 
strenuously  opposed  to  any  lowering  of  rates  on 
goods  from  that  country,  or  to  higher  rates  into 
that  country.  In  spite  of  the  insistent  demands 
that  approval  of  the  treaty  be  withheld  until 
the  attitude  of  the  Washington  govemment  could 
he  learned,  the  treaty  was  ratified  near  the  close 
of  the  year. 

Upon  both  of  the  above  matters,  f^erefore,  the 
Canadian  officials  and  manufacturers  were  in  a 
state  of  doubt  at  the  close  of  the  year.  As  the 
Payne-AIdrich  law  was  finally  approved,  it  con- 
tained the  provision  that  the  President  shall 
have  discretion  of  treating  "any  dependency, 
colony,  or  other  political  subdivision  having 
authority  to  adopt  and  enforce  tariff  legisla- 
tion," as  a  separate  fiscal  body.  This  was  sub* 
stituted  for  a  provision  in  the  original  bill 
which  expressly  excluded  preference  between  a 
mother  country  and  a  colony  from  consideration 
in  the  application  of  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum ratra.  Under  the  law  the  President  had 
until  April  1,  1910,  to  decide  whether  British 
preference  or  the  French  treaty  constitute  suf- 
ficient discrimination  to  warrant  the  imposition 
of  the  penalties  provided  by  the  Payne-Aldrich 
law. 

The  paper  pulp  duties  also  occasioned  much 
discussion.  The  Dominion  government  exercises 
no  authority  over  the  wood  pulp  industry,  this 
being  left  to  the  provinces  erf  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  Both  provinces  aim  to  restrict  the  ex- 
portation of  pulp,  and  to  force  the  development 
of  paper  milla  In  their  territory  by  placing  a 
heavy  export  tax  on  wood  pulp  cut  from  Crown 
lands.  T'nder  the  new  tariff,  the  Washington 
authorities  imposed  retaliatory  import  duties, 
raising  the  rate  on  paper  and  pulpwood  from 
$3.76  to  $6.10  per  ton.  Should  the  maximum 
rate  of  $16,60  per  ton  be  imposed  April  I,  1910, 
it  would  be  prohibitive.  On  mechanically 
ground  wood  pulp,  the  present  rate  Is  $2.00  per 
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ton  when  eut  from  Crown  lands,  otherwise  free,  advantage  of  the  British  worknuui.  The  deelins 
The  maximum  rates  would  be  from  $4.00  to  of  English  agriculture  was  strongly  emphasized, 
$4.60  per  ton  higher,  it  being  shown  that  there  were  a  million  fever 

Enound.  During  the  course  of  the  year  the  persons  in  that  industry  in  1901  than  in  1S61. 
subject  of  Import  duties  of  a  protective  nature  In  this  connection  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
became  an  important  political  issue.  At  the  were  almost  1,2S0,000  permanent  paupers  in 
Colonial  Conferenoe  of  1007,  the  proposals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  about  2J)00,- 
Ur.  Chamberlain  for  reciprocal  favors  between  000  other  penont  who  oecailonally  were  forced 
Great  Britain  and  her  oolonles  had  been  a  chief  Into  a  state  of  pauperism;  that  about  40  per 
topic  of  discussion.  It  was  there  shown  that  oent.  of  the  working  population  reoeived  Im 
the  bonds  of  the  empire  could  be  strengthened  than  Ato  dollars  (20  shillings)  per  we^; 
in  this  way,  only  by  the  abandonment  of  the  and  that  the  extent  of  unemployment  was  ap- 
free  trade  policy  by  the  mother  country,  and  the  palling.  It  was  declared  thart  Engluid'a  mar- 
substitution  of  a  protective  tariiT,  with  pre-  kets  being  free,  English  wages  were  farced  down 
ferential  rates  for  the  colonies.  This  subject  to  the  level  of  her  cheapest  competition.  It  was 
led  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  made  ex-  shown  that  foreign  countries  were  determining 
tensive  and  intensive  inquiries  into  various  in-  the  character  and  scope  of  English  industries, 
dustries.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  reports  for,  by  the  Imposition  of  tariffs,  rival  industries 
auid  memoranda  issued  in  1908,  this  Commission  had  been  built  up  in  those  oountriea  witb  wfakh 
has  lasued  a  volume  on  fJie  oigineering  Indus-  English  merchants  bad  formerly  traded,  Eng- 
tries,  and  a  memorandum  showing  the  oourse  land's  mtrket  had  been  restricted  and  her  nuuin- 
of  the  export  trade  in  leading  manufactures  of  faetures  crippled.  Moreover  the  policy  of  dump- 
England,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  under  Ing  carried  on  by  large  producers  in  protected 
a  number  of  different  comparisons.  The  study  countries  rendered  English  trade  precarious  and 
of  the  engineering  trades  covers  every  phase,  in-  uncertain.  This  latter  condition,  it  waa  held, 
eluding  home  pr^ucts,  competing  foreign  goods  was  forcing  English  capital  to  migrate  to  pro- 
in  both  the  home  and  foreign  markets,  effects  tested  countries,  while  the  best  workmen  like- 
of  foreign  tariffs,  employment  and  suggested  wise  migrated,  leaving  the  others  to  find  wfaat- 
zemedial  measures.  ever  casual  labor  they  eould. 

But  it  was  not  until  after  the  introduction  Fbancb.  Early  in  the  year  the  Customs 
of  the  government's  Finance  Bill,  in  April,  that  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  brought 
the  tariff  became  an  issue  of  first  Smportanoe.  in  proposals  for  numerous  changes  in  the  tariff 
It  had  been  foreseoi  that  the  government  must  rates.  The  French  import  duties  are  elaued 
provide  additional  sources  of  revenue  In  order  under  two  headings.  The  general  tariff',  which 
to  support  its  old-age  pension  scheme,  and  to  is  regarded  as  a  weapon  to  force  favorable  terms 
carry  on  the  naval  construction  made  necessary  from  other  countries,  and  the  minimum  tariif, 
by  Germany's  rapid  naval  expansion.  It  was  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  the  two  acbedulee 
expected  by  some  that  this  needed  revenue  might  being  about  50  per  cent.  The  committee's  pro- 
be secured  by  a  system  of  import  duties.  When,  poaais  involved  increases  under  806  headings 
however,  the  Liberal  government  brought  in  a  and  reductions  under  two  headings  of  the  gat- 
budget  levying  new  internal  taxes  with  far-  eral  tariff,  and  increaaes  on  182  classes  of  im- 
reaehing  social  reforms,  the  Conservatives  at  ports  under  the  minimum  tariff.  These  propo^ 
once  joined  the  Issue  of  tariff  reform  egsinst  sals  were  taken  up  In  the  Council  of  Ministn-i- 
free  tnie  and  a  soeianstio  budget.  Tariff  re-  in  February.  Great  opposition  developed  ovi^ 
form  leagues  were  formed  in  various  parts  of  to  the  highly  protectionist  spirit  of  the  propose^d 
the  country,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  changes.  Protest  from  Switzerland,  Germany 
Balfour,  an  active  propaganda  was  begun  sod  and  En^snd  was  especially  strong,  and  members 
continued  to  the  close  of  the  year.  of  the  government  interposed  serious  objeetiiTn 

The  argument  on  one  side  consisted  largely  to  any  legislation  that  would  diarupt  trmdr 
of  a  restatement  of  the  historic  arguments  for  conventions  and  lead  to  tariff  wars.  It  vs> 
free  trade,  and  appeals  to  the  time-honored  largely  on  these  grounds  that  the  govemtoeat 
ideals  of  Cobden.  It  was  also  argued  that  Eng*  decided  very  early  to  reject  the  proposals  in  ai* 
land  could  not  use  a  tariff  to  retaliate  upon  na-  far  as  they  related  to  articles  mentioned  in  t2pi 
tioDs  already  committed  to  the  protective  pol-  Franco-Swiss  Commercial  Treaty.  The  revisasa, 
ioy,  for  these  latter  would  be  more  likely  to  was  taken  up  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputita  ex. 
raise  rates  higher  than  to  reduce  them.  The  June  16.  In  the  debates  that  followed  the 
argument,  familit^  in  America,  that  a  tariff  amples  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  mxL 
takes  from  cnnsumers  much  more  than  is  paid  the  existing  conditions  in  England  were  fn- 
into  the  public  treasury  was  also  advanced.         quently  cited.  The  Socialists  protested  egalprt  ■= 

The  tariff  reform  arguments  were  numerous,  important  piece  of  legislation  which  was  wv^  ir- 
Most  frequent  perhaps  waa  the  contention  that  troduced  by  the  government  and  which  the  pat^ 
a  tariff  was  needed  to  retaliate  against  dia-  pie,  and  particularly  the  workingmen.  had  a  : 
criminating  rates  in  other  countries  and  to  force  passed  judgment  upon.    Early  iu  July  the  M^r- 
other  countries  to  grant  more  favorable  trade  later  of  Commerce  stated  the  government's  pc*  - 
conditions.   Some  held  a  tariff  to  be  necessary  tion  to  be  opposed  to  wholesale  revisioo-  H 
to  secure  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  two-  suggested  the  organization  of  a  permajicK't 
power  standard  for  the  navy.   Others  contended  reau  to  deal  with  tariff  problems  largely  on  z-r- 
for  it  as  a  part  of  a  wise  and  comprehensive  ground  that  tariff  wars  would  lead  to  eil^KS«* 
Imperial  policy,  aiming  to  conserve  the  trade  cial  ruin.   Somewhat  later  M.  Jaur^  tlae 
and  defenses  of  the  British  Empire,  make  it  in-  cialist  leader,  moved,  and  the  Chamber  vxAed^  r 
vulnerable  from  attack  and  give  the  greatest  request  the  government  to  promote  an  iiatm-si 
wealth  and  vitality  to    the    English    people,  tional  conference  with  a  view  to  a  gradml  mr 
Average  wages  in  Great   Britain   and  in   the  simultaneous   reduction   of   tariffa.    Upa«  t-r 
United  States  were  compared  to  the  great  dis*  opening  of  the  fall  session  in  Oottdmr  t^c  v 
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bate  was  renewed,  the  schedules  beinir  taken  up 
in  detail.  The  completed  bill  wae  then  approved 
by  a  vote  of  46S  to  42  on  December  29,  and  the 
measure  sent  to  the  Senate.  See  above  in  this 
article  under  Canada  for  trade  treaty. 

TASUANIA.  An  island  state  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth.  Area,  26,215  square 
miles.  Estimated  population  (Dec.  31,  1S08), 
185,824.  Capital,  Hobart,  with  (including  sub- 
urbs) 44,610  inhabitants.  The  executive  au- 
thority is  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  assisted  by  a  responsible  ministry. 
The  Parliament  consists  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil (18  members,  elected  lor  six  yean),  and  the 
House  of  Assembly  (36  members,  elected  for 
three  years).  Both  men  and  women  vote.  The 
Governor  in  1809  was  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Har^ 
Barron;  the  Premier  and  Treasurer,  Sir  Nell 
Elliott  Lewis.  For  statistics  and  other  details, 
see  Australia. 

The  new  Ministry  under  Sir  N.  B.  Lewis, 
Premier  and  Treasurer,  was  temporarily  over- 
thrown on  October  21,  having  encountered  an 
adverse  Tote  on  its  tax  proposaja,  but  the  Labor 
Ministry  then  formed  (under  Mr.  Earle  as 
Premier),  lasted  only  a  week.  The  Anti-Social- 
ist forces  re-uoited  and  defeated  the  Labor  Min- 
istry by  a  majority  of  six,  whereupon  the  Lewis 
government  returned  to  power. 

TAX  PAYEBS'  LXAaXTB.  See  Elboioul 
BEnnic 

TEACHEBS'  SALARIES.   See  Eduoattok 

iw  THE  UmTED  States. 

TELEOBAPEY.  Wire  telegraphy  has  un- 
dergone no  radical  technical  development  in 
1909.  The  extended  employment  of  the  high- 
speed printing  equipment  brought  out  in  recent 
years  shows  it  to  be  firmly  established.  Euro- 
pean tests  of  the  Pollak'Virag  system  over  dis- 
tanees  as  hi^  •»  460  miles  developed  a  speed 
of  45,000  wOTds  per  hour.  A  vibratory  system 
of  multiple  tel^aphy  has  been  given  suceesfttl 
preliminary  trials  in  France.  Messages  are 
transmitted  by  vibratory  currents  furnished  by 
tuning  forks  of  various  frequencies  and  are  se- 
lected out  by  resonators  at  the  receiving  station. 
A  500-mile  line  has  l>een  successfully  operated 
with  as  many  as  eighteen  simultaneous  mes- 
Mges.  Submarine  cable  work  haa  been  for- 
warded by  the  introduction  of  a  quadmplex 
system  which  minimises  the  retarding  eflFeot  of 
the  cable's  capacity,  A  sine  wave  working  cur- 
rent is  employed  in  oonneetlon  with  auxiliary 
eketromagnets  which  serve  to  quicken  the  action 
of  the  neutral  relay  and  hold  it  steady  during 
the  reversals  of  the  current. 

The  union  of  the  leading  telegraph  and  long 
distance  interests  constituted  the  most  udP^i*' 
tant  commercial  development  of  the  year.  The 
telegraph  systems  of  America  comprise  more 
tlian  16,000,000  miles  of  single  wire  and  about 
48,000  milw  of  ocean  cable,  representing  an  in- 
iwbnent  of  approximately  9260,000,000. 

TSLBORABBY,  WmuM.  Sea  Wibeubw 
Tkuorapet. 

TBXAFHONT.  Hie  reeord  of  teleplioi^ 
for  1909  showB  no  exceptional  dereloinnents  in 
methods  and  equipment.  The  favorable  state  of 
the  market  led  to  a  large  amount  of  construc- 
tion work.  Long  distance  service  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  extensive  connection  of 
Bell  and  independent  exchanges.   Early  la  the 


year  a  clearing  company  was  organised  among 
the  independent  interests  for  the  promotion  of 
long  distance  traffic.  This  company  issues 
coupon  books  good  for  long  distance  service  over 
860,000  miles  of  line  in  the  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral States.  The  union  of  the  leading  Americaa 
tel^raph  and  long  distance  telephone  interests 
overshadows  all  other  oommereial  developments. 
Economies  and  improvements  In  serviee  mi^ 
be  confidently  expected  from  the  Joint  <^atioii 
of  the  circuits. 

Much  study  has  been  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ference of  high  voltage  power  transmission  cir- 
cuits with  long  dis^nce  telephony  and  some 
new  and  highly  efTective  remedies  have  been  de- 
veloped. Such  problems  as  this,  together  with 
the  increasing  tendency  to  employ  underground 
circuits,  tend  to  make  it  Increasingly  difficult 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  telephonic  trans- 
mission and  to  necessitate  continual  reflnementi 
In  the  extoting  forms  of  equipment. 

In  exchange  practice  considerable  use  ts  being 
made  of  semi-automatic  equipment,  both  in  the 
handling  of  trunk  connections  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  incoming  calls  among  the  opera- 
tors.  A  few  complete  automatic  equipments 
have  been  installed  during  the  year. 

Swedish  inventors  have  recently  produced  a 
powerful  lomf  distance  tranenitt^  which  gave 
very  snoeessnil  working  over  a  distance  of  1360 
miles  from  Stockholm  to  Paris.  It  emplc^  a 
light  steel  cylinder  mounted  on  a  diaphragm  so 
as  to  make  varying  contact  with  a  large  surface 
of  granulated  carton. 

Conservative  estimates  show  that  the  tele- 
phone industry  of  the  United  States  gives  em- 
ployment to  about  160,000  persons,  pays  more 
than  $75,000,000  annually  in  wages  and  salaries, 
operates  14,000,000  miles  of  wire  and  repre- 
sents an  aggregate  investment  of  approximately 
$1,000,000,000.  The  number  of  messages  per 
annum  exceeds  12,600,000,000.  The  magnitude 
of  the  industry  in  America  is  double  that  of 
the  entire  remainder  of  the  world. 

TELEPHONY,  WnxLEsa.  See  WiBEUsa 
Telefhoht. 

TEMPEBATXJBE,  Cbitical.   See  Chbuu- 

IBT. 

TENNESSEE.  One  of  the  South  Central 
Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  area  is  43,- 
022  square  miles.  The  population  in  1909,  ao> 
cording  to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year, 
was  2,248,404. 

Mikebal  Production.  The  mineral  produc- 
tion of  the  State  has  made  great  gains  in  recent 
years.  Coal,  inm  and  copper  are  the  chief 
products.  The  total  production  of  coal  in  the 
State  in  1908  was  6,199,171  short  tons,  with  a 
spot  value  of  $7,118,499.  This  was  a  decrease 
of  611,072  short  tons  in  quantity  and  of  $1,- 
371,835  in  value  from  the  production  of  1907. 
The  decrease  in  Tennessee  would  probably  have 
been  somewhat  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the 
long  strike  in  Alabama  which  resulted  in  some 
l>enefit  to  the  industry  in  Tennessee.  There 
were  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  State  11,812 
men.  It  is  the  only  State  in  which  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  men  work  nine  hours  a  diqr. 
Onfy  five  mines,  employing  887  men,  reported 
eight  hours  for  a  day's  work,  and  nineteen 
mines,  employing  1021  men,  work  ten  hours  a 
day.  There  were  no  serious  labor  disturbances  in 
the  coal  mines  of  the  State.  In  1008  strikes  oo- 
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enired  at  only  four  mines  and  inToWed  a  total 
of  only  350  men.  There  were  34  men  killed  in 
the  coal  mines  of  the  State  and  190  injured  in 
1908.  The  total  production  of  the  State  up 
to  1008  amounted  to  90^0S,772  short  tons. 
It  is  estimated  Uiat  the  original  eontents 
of  the  field  vhen  Bdning  began  was  i5,- 
069,000,000  short  tons.  There  were  mined 
in  1908  635,343  long  tons  of  iron  as 
compared  with  813,690  tons  in  1907.  The 
State  ranks  eighth  in  the  production  of  Iron; 
the  value  of  its  product  in  1908  was  $876,007, 
as  compared  with  a  value  of  the  product  in 

1907  of  $1,326,134.  There  were  manufactured 
In  1008,  290,826  tons  of  pig  iron,  as  ccnnpared 
Tith  S93,I06  tons  in  1007.  There  were  21  blast 
fnzwues  in  the  State  of  which  12  were  In  blast 
and  nine  out  on  January  1,  1009.  The  copper 
product  of  1908  was  19,468,601  pounds,  valued 
at  $2J!68,654.  This  was  an  increase  of  over  half 
a  million  pounds  in  quantity  over  the  product 
of  1907,  hut  owing  to  the  difTerenoe  of  average 
prices  for  copper  for  1907-8  the  value  of  the 
output  in  the  latter  year  showed  a  decrease  of 
$1,209,969.  Zinc  ie  mined  in  considerable 
quantity  and  in  1908  688,149  pounds  of  spelter, 
valued  at  $S2,S4S,  was  produced.  In  the  State 
in  1008  were  mined  178.04  fine  ounces  of  gold, 
valued  at  $3609,  and  67,606  fine  ounces  of  silver, 
valued  at  $30,579.  Oold  is  obtained  ehiefiy  from 
placers  and  from  the  copper  ores  of  Ducktown 
in  Polk  county.   Phosphate  rock  was  mined  in 

1908  to  the  amount  of  455,413  long  tons,  valued 
at  $1,877,221,  a  marked  decrease  over  the  pro- 
duction of  1907,  which  was  638,612  tons  with 
a  value  of  $3,047,836.  Other  mineral  products 
of  the  State  are  building  stone,  lime,  sand  and 
gravel,  and  mineral  waters,  together  with  min- 
eral paints,  natural  gas  and  sand-lime  bride 
The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State 
in  the  year  1908  was  $19,277,031,  as  compared 
with  a  value  of  the  product  of  1907  of  $26^ 
625,004. 

AaucuLTUSB  AiTD  Stock  RAismo.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1009,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows :  Corn  78,660,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $65,065,000,  from  3,575,000  acres; 
winter  wheat,  8,320,000  bushels,  valued  at  $9,- 
668,000,  from  800,000  acres;  oats,  4,000,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $2,120,000,  from  200,000 
acrei;  barley,  24,000  bushels,  valued  at  $19,- 
000,  from  1000  acres;  rye,  86,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $83,000,  from  8000  acres;  buckwheat,  15,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $11,000,  from  1000  acres; 
potatoes,  2,250,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,598,- 
000,  from  30,000  acres ;  hay  675,000  tons,  valued 
at  $8,640,000,  from  450,000  acres;  tobacco,  53,- 
290,000  pounds,  valued  at  $4,166,620,  from  73,- 
000  acres.  The  ootton  crop  of  1009  was  esti- 
mated at  240,000  bales,  as  oompued  with  340,- 
000  bales  in  1908.  The  number  of  farm  animals 
in  the  State  on  January  1,  1010,  was  as  follows; 
Horses,  324,000;  mules,  290,000;  dairy  cows, 
321,000;  other  cattle,  565,000;  sheep,  347,000; 
swine  1,264,000.  The  wool  clipped  In  1900  waa 
estimated  at  1,441,440  pounds. 

nsHEBiES.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  -the  State  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 81,  1908,  waa  $111,660.  Of  these  products, 
the  most  important  in  point  of  value  was  bulTalo, 
which  were  taken  to  the  amount  of  704,100 
pounds,  TOlued  at  $22,360,   Next  in  point  <tf 


value  were  catfish,  $10,040.  Other  important  fiik 
taken  were  black  bass,  $12,660;  mussel  sbelli 
and  pearls,  $13,600,  and  Grerman  carp,  $8150. 
There  were  360  independent  fishermen  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  State  and  07  wage-earn- 
ing fishermen  were  employed.  TIm  nomier  of 
vessels  engaged  was  399,  valued  at  $9,360. 

Educatioit.  The  total  numbo-  of  pupils  M- 
rolled  in  the  schools  of  the  State  in  the  year 
1907-8  was  507,887,  which  was  22.85  per  cent 
of  the  population.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  342,605.  The  total  number  of  teach- 
ers was  10,005.  The  l^slature  of  1907  passed 
an  important  measure  toward  the  betterment 
of  the  schools  in  the  State.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  the  county  is  made  the  unit 
of  Sfdiool  organization  instead  of  tiie  school 
district,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  composed 
of  five  members,  in  the  county  takes  the  pises 
of  the  three  District  Directors  for  the  district 
under  the  old  district  system  of  organisatioB. 
This  legislature  gave  in  round  numbers  to  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  State  $1,400,000. 
The  average  monthly  salary  ot  teachers  is 
$37.10. 

FiNAiTCX.  The  report  of  the  State  Treaanra 
for  the  years  1007-8  showed  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  Deoember  20,  1906,  of  $1,163,750. 
The  total  receipts  from  Deoember  20,  1906,  to 
December  19,  1908,  inclusive  were  $7,268,341, 
and  the  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were 
$7,297,191,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  IreaniTj  OB 
December  20,  1008,  of  $1,132,000. 

Chabities  and  CoBBBcnoiT.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in- 
cluded the  Middle,  Eastern  and  Western  Hot- 

gitals  for  the  Insane,  the  Tennessee  IMnstrial 
ehool,  the  Blind  Girls'  Home,  and  the  variou 
State  prisons  and  penitentiaries. 

LBoiBLATiOff.  Among  the  measiiree  wiafitej 
by  the  l^alature  of  1000  are  those  noted  below: 
Iaws  were  enacted  the  effect  of  which  is  State- 
wide Prohibition.  (See  PBOHiBinoir  and  the 
paragraphs  below.)  A  board  of  eommissionos 
on  uniformity  of  l^slation  was  established; 
provision  was  made  for  primary  nominations  for 
all  offices  except  those  of  judges  and  attorneys- 
general;  a  library  commission  was  created;  s 
general  education  bill  was  passed,  and  25  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  revenues  of  the  State  were  ap- 
propriated for  its  purposes;  the  sale  of  agiicnl* 
tural  seeds  was  reflated;  provisitm  was  made 
against  the  spread  of  disease  among  cattle; 
measures  were  passed  r^ulating  fire  insursnce 
and  it  is  provided  that  persons  shall  not  be  dis- 
qualified as  jurors  because  of  opinions  based  oa 
newspaper  reports  or  rumors.  A  law  was 
passed  for  the  punishment  of  false  statements 
on  packages  of  merchandise  as  to  weight  and 
measure. 

Politics  aitd  GovxBNiCBirT.  The  chief  po- 
litical interest  in  tlie  State  centred  about  the 
passage  of  the  Prohibition  lull.  The  Ull  wu 
strongly  opposed  l^  Governor  Patterson,  hot  it 
was  passed  on  June  12  in  tiie  Senate  hy  a  vote 
of  20  to  12,  and  <m  June  13  in  the  House  by  s 
vote  of  62  to  36.  The  stru^le  attending  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House  was  probably 
the  fiercest  ever  known  in  the  political  history 
of  the  State.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Patterson  on  January  10.  He  assigned  as  his 
reasons  for  this  action  that  the  bill  waa  against 
the  will  of  the  majwity,  that  it  defied  the 
Democratic  platform,  that  arttitrary  FrohtU- 
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tion  lawB  are  not  obeyed,  that  it  destroTed  rev- 
enue, at  the  same  time  fomenting  discord,  and 
resulting  in  money  being  sent  abroad,  that  it 
wa>  intemperate,  tending  to  foster  aristocTacy, 
and  that  it  would  teach  the  youth  of  the  8tate 
daily  lessons  of  evasion  and  duplicity.  On  Jan* 
nary  20  the  bill  was  repassed  over  the  Gover- 
nor b  veto  by  a  vote  of  20  to  13  in  the  Senate 
and  61  to  36  in  the  House.  The  legislature  also 
passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  in- 
toxicants in  Tennessee  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1910.  This  bill  was  also  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  was  repassed  over  his  veto.  This 
bill  ban  the  manufaeture  or  sale  of  any  alco* 
bolie  beverage  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The 
State-wide  Prohibition  law  went  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1009.  This  law  makes  it  ill^a!  to  sell 
alcoholic  beverages  within  four  miles  of  any 
Bchoolhouse  in  the  State.  By  this  provision 
only  two  places  remain  in  the  State  where  liquor 
can  be  sold.  Both  are  within  12  miles  of  Mem- 
phis, near  the  Mississippi  State  line.  The  near- 
est schoolhouse  is  six  miles  from  both  these 
points.  The  only  counties  in  the  State  in  which 
local  option  had  not  already  prevented  the  sale 
of  liquor  were  Memphis,  Chattanooga  and  La- 
fbllette  eonntles,  and  as  the  result  of  its  pus- 
mge  the  entire  State  becomes  Prohibition. 

Measures  were  at  onoe  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  liquor  and  brewer  interests  against  the 
validity  of  the  law,  but  on  September  3  it  was 
upheld  in  all  of  Its  provisions,  except  as  regards 
sales  for  shipment  outside  of  the  State,  in  an 
opinion  handed  down  by  Chancellor  T.  M.  Mc- 
ConnelL  The  court  holds  that  interstate  com- 
merce laws  take  precedence  over  State  laws  in 
shipments  outside  the  State.  On  February  19 
the  legislature  paaed  over  the  veto  of  Governor 
^tterson  measures  providing  for  a  compulsory, 
legalized  primary,  and  for  creating,  without  the 
aid  of  the  executive,  State  and  county  election 
boards.  On  February  26,  thirteen  members  of 
the  Senate  were  declared  in  contempt  hj  that 
body  for  leaving  the  State  in  order  to  defeat  its 
laws.  On  March  3,  the  legislature  in  joint  aes- 
■ion  maintained  a  quorum  and  elected  State 
officers,  thus  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  left  the  State  in  order  to  prevent  ac- 
tion thereon.  See  Elbcxohal  Refobh. 

Other  Events.  In  January,  eight  men  were 
found  guilty  of  being -concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Captain  Quentin  Rankin  at  Reelfoot  Lake  on 
October  10,  1008.  Six  of  them  were  sentenced 
to  death.  Several  of  the  men  implicated  turned 
State's  evidence  and  the  names  of  practically 
all  the  band  concerned  in  the  murder  were  given. 
During  the  progress  of  the  trial  the  witnesses 
were  surrounded  by  armed  soldiers  and  escorted 
from  the  jail  to  the  courtroom  at  each  ses- 
aion  of  the  court.  Many  stories  were  told  by 
witnesses  of  cruelties  1^  members  of  this  band 
on  those  who  had  incurred  their  displeasure.  On 
July  3,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  reversed 
the  verdict  and  directed  that  the  men  be  given 
a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  grand  jury 
which  had  found  the  indictments  against  them 
had  not  been  selected  in  a  proper  manner  and 
that  the  State  did  not  allow  the  defendants  a 
sufficient  number  of  challenges.  On  March  20, 
Col.  D.  Cooper  and  his  son,  Robin  J.  Cooper, 
were  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree 
for  the  killing  of  former  Senatn-  E.  W.  CarmadE 
im  November  0,  1908.  The  trial  bc^an  on  Jan- 
nary  20,  1909,  and  was  one  <tf  the  most  Bensa>* 


tional  trials  conducted  in  the  State.  The  penalty 
for  the  crime  was  fixed  at  20  years*  imprisou* 
ment  for  each  man.  On  May  11  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  with  imprisonment  for  ton  days  in  jail 
and  a  fine  of  $500  was  returned  by  the  jury  in 
the  case  of  fourteen  night  riders,  charged  with 
whipping  J.  M.  Reese  on  October  15,  1008.  Mr. 
Reese  was  taken  from  his  home  in  Waverly  at 
night  and  was  forced  to  walk  into  the  woods 
and  there  receive  26  blows  because  the  night 
riders  declared  he  had  talked  too  much  about 
the  night  riders.  After  a  trial  lasting  23  days 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
Maroellus  Rin^art^  and  other  night  riders  for 
the  murder  of  Rufus  Hunter,  a  farmer  in  the 
dark  tobacco  district  of  Montgionery  county,  on 
June  8,  1008. 

On  May  24  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  rendered  a  decision  finding  the  sheriff 
of  Hamilton  county,  his  deputy  and  some  other 
persons  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  lynchio^  of  a  negro  confined  in  jail 
in  Chattanoc^.  'Die  prisoner  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  the  local  courts,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  had  granted  an  i^pMl.  Ijk 
spite  of  this  the  sheruT  and  others  offned  no 
resistance  to  the  actions  of  a  mob  which  attacked 
the  jail,  took  out  and  lynched  the  prisoner. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller, 
who  rendered  the  decision,  they  were  adjudged 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court  because  of  their 
declared  disapproval  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  sheriff's  assertion  that  the  court  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  lynching  for  the  reason  that 
the  people  would  not  submit  to  a  delay.  Three 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  dissented  fnmi 
the  decision  on  Uie  ground  t^at  the  age  and  the 
physical  condition  of  the  sheriff  precluded  any 
resistance  on  his  part  to  an  armed  mob,  and 
that  the  fact  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  kill 
any  member  ot  it  showed  no  evidence  of  com- 
plicity with  those  guilty  or  of  contempt  of 
court. 

On  April  30  the  most  destructive  tornado  for 
many  years  passed  over  the  middle  and  western 
parts  of  the  State,  causing  the  loss  of  more 
than  a  score  of  lives  and  property  valued  at 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  region 
visited  included  Montgomery,  Hickman,  Wil- 
liamson, Rutherford  and  Humphreys  counties 
in  the  middle  of  the  State,  and  Carroll,  Madison 
and  Hardeman  in  the  western  part.  In  the 
latter  part  of  May  storms  cost  several  lives  and 
did  much  damage  to  property  along  tiie  Mobile^ 
Jackson  and  Kansas  City  Railroad. 

Officebs:  Governor,  Malcolm  R.  Patterson, 
Secretary  of  State.  H.  W.  Goodloe;  Ties*, 
urer,  R.  E.  Folk;  Commissioner  of  Agricnltniv, 
John  Thompson;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, R.  E.  Jones;  Comptroller,  Frank 
Dibrell;  Adjutant-General,  Turley  Brown;  At- 
torney-General, Chas.  T.  Gates— all  Democrats. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justio^ 
W.  D.  Beard;  Justices,  B.  D.  Bell,  W.  K.  Mo- 
Allister,  M.  M.  Neil  and  John  K.  Shi^daj  Clerl^ 
Joe  J.  Roach — all  Democrats. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed 
of  28  Democrats  and  5  Republicans  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  77  Democrats  and  22  Republicans  in 
the  House.  The  State  representatives  fai  Con- 
gress will  be  found  in  the  section  Ooftfrrssa  of 
tiie  article  United  States. 

TETAN17S.  The  Journal  AuMfte* 
Medical  AssooiotHm  in  its  seventh  annual  sum- 
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msLry  of  Fourth  of  July  injuries  show  that  in 
1909  there  were  ISO  cases  of  tetanus,  the  largest 
number  since  1903,  when  there  were  415  oases. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  large  number  of  teta- 
nus  caws  correBponds  irlth  the  ineraased  number 
of  blank  cartridge  voundi,  of  which  there  were 
1005  reported  in  IBOO;  that  the  States  baring 
the  largest  number  of  blank  cartridge  injuries 
bad  also  the  greatest  number  of  dMths;  and  that 
there  was  a  higher  percentage  of  cieaths  from 
•ueb  injuries  (10.2  per  cent.)  than  from  gun- 
shot wounds  (6.1  per  cent.).  The  indictment 
against  the  blank  cartridge  is  therefore  fairly 
complete,  86.6  oer  cent,  of  cases  being  due  to 
this  agency.  Wounds  were  usually  in  the  hand. 
Seven  days  on  an  average  elapsed  between  the 
receipt  of  the  wound  and  the  development  of 
tetanus  In  the  fittal  eases,  and  death  ensued  in 
the  average  ease  In  ten  and  a  half  days'  after 
the  development  of  the  first  symptoms.  Of  the 
total  of  150  cases  of  lockjaw  reported,  125  (or 
84  per  cent.)  ended  fatally.  Irrespective  of 
tetanus,  there  were  216  deaths  from  fireworks] 
17  persons  were  killed  outright  by  fire-arms,  16 
by  explosions  of  powder,  7  giant  firecrackers, 
7  by  toy  cannon,  and  37  were  burned  to  death 
by  fire  and  explosives,  many  of  which  were 
of  the  so-called  harmless  variety.  Of  non-fatal 
injuries  there  were  5092.  These  included  1ft 
people  who  were  totally  blinded,  36  who  lost  one 
eye  each,  41  who  lost  legs,  arms  or  hands,  and 
176  who  lost  one  or  more  fingers.  The  pecu- 
liar danger  of  the  blank  cartridge  piatol  wound 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  often  very  slight,  and 
it  is  frequently  untreated  or  treated  Insuffi* 
eiently  or  too  late.  Every  such  wound  should 
be  promptly  laid  open,  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
all  foreign  materials,  cauterized  and  dressed 
antiseptically.  A  prophylactic  Injection  of 
tetanus  antitoxin  should  be  administered  to  the 
patient  Under  such  treatment  very  few  deatbs 
would  occur.  The  unusual  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  and  injuries  this  year  was  thought 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  celebration  was 
spread  over  three  days,  the  Fourth  of  Ju\j  fall- 
ing on  Sunday. 

TSZA8.  One  of  the  South  Central  Division 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  largest  State  in 
the  Union  and  has  an  area  of  266,896  square 
miles,  of  which  3498  square  miles  are  water 
•urface.  The  population  in  1909,  according  to 
a  Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year,  was  3,- 
780,574. 

MufEBAL  PBODUcnoir.  Texas  is  one  of  the 
most  important  States  in  the  prodnetion  of 
petroleum,  although  in  recent  years  the  amount 
produced  has  suffered  a  decline,  and  this  con- 
tinued in  1908  in  spite  of  new  finds  south  of  the 
developed  fields.  The  production  in  1908  was 
11,206,404  barrels,  as  compared  with  a  produc- 
tion in  1907  of  12^22,696  barrels.  The  value 
of  the  product  for  1008  was  $6,700,708,  as  com- 
pared with  a  value  of  the  1907  product  of  $10,- 
401,363.  The  leading  Adds  are  the  Humble 
(3,778,521  barrels) ;  the  Bataon  (1,593,370  bar- 
rels);  Sour  Lake  (1,505,060  bamls)  and  the 
Saratoga  (1,634,786  barrels).  The  Humble  field 
developed  many  good  producers  in  1908  and  did 
more  than  any  other  region  to  check  the  decline 
In  the  State's  production.  Texas  ranks  fourth 
among  the  States  producing  petroleum,  being 
surpassed  only  by  Oklahoma,  California  and 
Illinois.  Texas  was  one  of  the  few  States  which 
showed  an  increase  in  the  production  of  coal 


in  1908  over  1007.  Part  of  this  increase  was 
due  to  the  continued  decrease  in  the  production 
of  petroleum  and  its  use  for  fuel  purposes 
within  the  State.  There  were  mined  in  1908  1,- 
895,377  abort  tons  of  coal,  having  a  spot  mlue  k 
$3,410,481.  This  was  an  inereaae  over  tbe  oat- 
pnt  of  1907  of  247,308  short  tons  in  quantity 
and  $642,670  in  value.  Tbe  coal  mined  is 
bituminous  and  lignite.  Tbe  former  was  mined 
in  1008  to  the  amount  of  1,047,407  short  tons 
and  the  latter  to  the  amount  of  847,970  short 
tons.  The  branch  line  of  the  Wichita  Falls  and 
Southern  Railway  Company  from  Wichita  Falls 
to  the  bituminous  coal  areas  of  Young  coun^ 
was  completed  in  1908  and  that  county  entered 
the  list  of  prodnoera  with  a  total  output  of  1000 
tons.  Tbebitnminona  coal  mines  in  MeCuUough 
eoun^  were  idle  in  1008.  There  were  emplojvd 
in  the  ooal  mines  of  tbe  State  in  1008  4400  mea 
as  against  4227  in  1907.  The  estimated  original 
supply  of  bituminous  coal  in  Texas  is  placed 
at  8,000,000,000  short  tons  and  that  of  lignite 
at  23,000,000,000  short  tons.  There  had  been 
produoed  up  to  tbe  be^nning  of  1009  a  total 
of  16,340,225  abort  tons  of  both  varieties. 
Texas  produoed  clay  products  in  1908  to  the 
value  of  $2,066,736,  as  compared  with  a  value 
of  $2,567,561  in  1907.  There  are  produced  also 
Uurge  quantitiea  of  stone,  quicksilver  and  lime. 
Otber  mineral  products  are  coal  products,  as- 
phalt, sulphur,  salt,  sand  and  gravel,  mineral 
waters,  iron  ores,  pig  iron,  lead,  natural  gas, 
and  sand-lime  brick.  The  value  of  the  mineral 
products  of  1908  was  $16,212,029,  as  compared 
with  a  value  of  the  product  of  1907  of  $10,806,- 
468. 

Tbe  production  of  coal  was  about  the  aame  in 
1000  as  in  1908. 

AoBicuLTtiBB  AND  Stdce  Raisiito.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  In  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultuie, 
were  as  follows:  Com,  122,250,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $02,910,000.  from  8,160,000  acres; 
winter  wheat,  6,060,000  bushels,  valued  at  $3,- 
069,000,  from  655,000  acres;  oats,  11,500,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $7,130,000,  from  615,000 
acres;  barley,  78,000  bushels,  valued  at  $78,000. 
from  4000  acres;  rye,  46,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$55,000,  from  4000  acres;  rice,  9,894,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $7,717,000,  from  291,000  acres;  pota- 
toes, 3,000,000  bushels,  valued  at  $3,180,000, 
from  60,000  acres;  hay,  687,000  tons,  valued  at 
$6,066,000,  from  618,000  acres;  tobacco,  660,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $170,300,  from  1000  acr». 
The  corn  crop  of  1900  showed  a  great  decrease 
from  that  of  1908,  which  was  201,848,000  bush- 
els. The  acreage,  however,  increased  from  7,- 
854,000  to  8,150,000.  The  crop  of  winter  wheat 
in  1900  was  hardly  half  that  (rf  1008,  which 
was  10,164,000  bushels.  The  acreage  fell  from 
924,000  to  655,000.  In  the  production  of  rice 
Texas  is  surpassed  only  by  Louisiana.  Tbe  rioe 
crop  of  1909  was  slightly  larger  than  that  of 
1908,  which  was  9,142,500  bushels.  The  acreage 
increased  somewhat  in  1900.  The  cotton  crop 
of  1000  was  estimated  at  2,670,000  bales.  The 
State  has  long  ranked  first  in  the  production  at 
cotton.  The  tobacco  crop  fell  from  2,400,000 
pounds  in  1008  to  650,000  pounds  in  1009,  white 
the  acreage  decreased  from  3000  to  1000.  Tlie 
farm  animals  on  January  1,  1910,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Horses,  1,369,000;  mules,  702.000;  dairy 
cattle,  1,137,000;  otber  eatUe,  7,131,000;  she^ 
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1,900.000;  iwine,  21,163,000.  The  wool  ollpped  made  and  whleh  he  billed  to  rabftantiate  be* 
in  1009  was  estimated  at  6,928,040  pounds.  The  fore  a  spedal  etmnnittee  appointed  to  take  testi- 
prodiiction  of  sugar  in  Texas  in  1009  was  esti-  mony.  (Mr.  Thomaa  was  subsequently  re- 
mated  at  10,000  tons.  elected  by  his  eonstitoenta.)    Governor  Camp- 

Chabities  and  CoBBEonims.   The  charitable  bell   immediately  issued  a  call  for  a  special 

and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in*  election  to  be  held  on  April  3  to  flit  the 

dude  tlie  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Austin,  vacancy    caused    by    the    Thomas  expulsion, 

the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  On    April    II,    Governor    Campbell  aroused 

Colored  Youths,  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  bitter   feelinffs   on   the   part   of  many  mem- 

at  Austin,  the  State  Epileptic  colony  at  Abilene,  bers  of  the  House  and  Senate  by  an  official 

the  SouUiwestern  Insane  Asylum  at  San  An-  communication  in  which  he  charged  that  the 

tonio,  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Anstin,  and  legislature  was  influenced  by  "the  most  infa- 

the  State  penltentiariea.  nous  lobby  that  ever  trampled  upon  the  will  of 

TniASCK.   The  report  of  the  State  Auditor  the  people."   He  said :    "  The  ref(ular  session 

for  tin  year  ending  August  81,  1908,  showed  of  sixty  days  was  of  little  value  to  the  people, 

a  balance  In  the  treasury  on  September  31,  1907,  Not  a  single  platform  demand  was  enacted  into 

of  $1,403,974'.   The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  a  law.   One  was  defeated  and  you  adjourned 

August  31,  1008,  were  $10,741,035.    The  dia-  without  even  considering  the  appropriation  bill» 

bursement  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $10,-  whereupon  the  lobby  applauded  and  it  is  not 

743,211,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  September  1,  strange  that  you  received  from  the  newspapers 

1908,  of  $1,401,798.    The  bonded  debt   of   the  the  felicitations  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 

State  was  about  $4,000,000,  of  which  nearfy  all  lican  Executive  Committee  of  this  State.  Frob- 

is  owned  by  school  funds,  ably  the  boldest*  the  most  arrogant  and  the 

Fisheries.   The  value  of  the  products  of  the  most  formidable  lobby,  made  up  of  the  com- 

flsheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Beoem-  bined  selflah  interests,  that  ever  assembled  at 

ber  31,  1908.  was  $445,890.   Of  these  products  the  Capitol,  gathered  here  at  the  assembling  of 

the  moat  important  in  point  of  value  was  oysters,  this  legislature."   Governor  Campbell  charged 

of  which  497)200  bushels,  valued  at  $107,880,  that  although  the  legislature  had  been  in  regu- 

were  taken.   Next  in  point  of  value  was  red  lar  session  since  January  12,  everything  that 

snapper,  of  which  2,251,300  pounds,  valued  at  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  could 

$78,810,  were  taken.  Following  in  point  of  value  have  been  done  in  ten  days.   As  a  result  oi  this 

were  channel  tiass,  $42,860;   catfish,  $26,220;  breach  between  the  legislature  and  Governor 

sheepshead,  $14,060;  and  buffalo,  $7430.   Other  Campbell  the  former  refused  to  pass  the  State 

flsh  taken  in  eonsiderable  quantities  were  pike,  guaranty  bill,  and  adjourned  without  taking  aa- 

orabs,  shrimp,  terrapin,  and  croaker.   There  tion.   A  second  extraordinary  session  was  oon- 

were  1063  independent  fishermen  engaged  in  vened  on  April  12,  and  at  tiiis  session  the  State 

the  fisheries  of  the  State  and  717  wage-earning  Bank  guaranty  hills  and  the  bills  preventing 

fishermen    employed.    The    vessels    employed  betting  at  race  tracks  were  passed, 

numbered  121,  with  a  value  of  $219,118.  The  long-standing  litigation  between  the  State 

Eddcation.  The  attendance  for  the  school  authorities  and  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co.,  came 
year  1907-8,  the  latest  date  for  which  figures  to  an  end  on  April  24,  when  the  oil  company 
are  available,  was  $406,361.  There  were  4761  paid  the  fine  of  $1,808,753,  assessed  against 
white  male  teachers  employed  and  11,120  it  by  the  State.  See  Standabd  Oil  Co. 
female;  colored  teachers,  1293  malc»  and  3120  Henry  Clay  Pierce,  president  of  the  Waters- 
female.  The  average  annual  salary  of  teachers  pierce  Oil  Company  was  indicted  in  1907  as  the 
was  $346.62.  The  net  expenditure  for  the  main-  result  of  an  affidavit  made  by  him  in  1000, 
tcnance  of  schools  was  $9,511,240.  which  enabled  his  company  to  be  admitted,  fol- 

PoLmca  AND  GovEBNMENT.   The  chief  polit-  lowing  the  first  expulsion.   Mr.  Pierce  was  ar- 

ieal  interest  in  the  State  during  the  year  cen-  rested  in  May,  1907,  but  resisted  eztradititm  and 

tred    about    the    conflict    between    Governor  appealed  to  the  Federal  courts.   This  appeal 

Campbell  and  the  State  Legislature  in  regard  finally  reached  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

to  the  passage  of  certain  measures,  including  which,  on  January  1,  1909,  decided  that  Mr. 

the  provision  for  a  constitutional  amendment  Pierce  must  return  to   Texas   for   trial.  On 

carrying  State-wide  Prohibition,  laws  providing  April  11,  1909,  another  indictment  was  found 

for  State  bank  |piaranty,  and  measures  provid-  against  Mr.  Pierce,  making  an  additional  charge 

ing  for  elimination  of  race  track  betting  in  the  of  perjury  against  him,  alleging  that  he  was 

State.   Proposed    constitutional     amendments  guilty  of  perjury  and  false  swearing  in  connee- 

submitting  the  question  of  State-wide  Prohibi-  tion  with  the  readmission  of  the  Waters-Pierce 

tion    to   the    people    were    introduced    into  Oil  Company  to  do  business  in  Texas.  Mr. 

both  branches  of  the  legislature  on  January  14.  Pierce  returned  to  Texas  for  trial  on  November 

Governor  Campbell  recommended  submission  of  28  and  in  the  court  proceedings  he  was  acquitted 

the  proposition  in  his  message  on  February  6.  upon  the  instructions  of  the  court,  no  evidence 

The  measure  was  killed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  being  submitted  to  the  jury.    His  lawyers  urged 

of  85  to  44,  being  two  less  than  the  necessary  immunity  and  it  was  sustained  by  the  court, 

two-thirds,  and  in  the  Senate  by  19  to  12.   The  and  this  resulted  in  the  instruction  for  acquit- 

rwular  session  of  the  legislature  came  to  an  tal.    Iri  a  proceeding  in  Missouri,  Pierce  gave 

end  on  March  13,  and  Governor  Campbell  Issued  testimony  relative  to  a  stock  ownership  in  the 

a  call  immediately  for  a  special  extraordinary  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company,  which  the  Texas 

session  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  State  bank  authorities  claimed  to  be  in  direct  contradiction 

guaranty  bill  and  other  measures  of  minor  in-  to  the  averments  ci  his  1900  aflBdavit.  The 

terest.   A  new  session  at  once  convened.   The  Missouri  testimony  was  offered  in  the  Texas 

Senate  on  the  same  day  by  a  vote  of  21  to  8  ex-  penalty  and  ouster  case,  Mr.  Pierce,  in  a  hearing 

pelled  Senator  Bascom  Thomas  from  his  seat,  before  a  commission  in  New  York,  admitting 

for  charges  of  corruption  which  he  had  publicly  it  to  be  true.   The  statutes  of  MiaBonri  and 
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Texas  provided  exemption  and  ,^"1 
tain  caBBB,  and  the  Travis  county  district  judge 
said  the  intent  was  plain  to  construe  the 
statutes  to  extend  to  the  conditions  concerning 
him  and  ruled  out  that  testimony.  Inasmuch 
as  that  was  all  the  Texas  authorities  cojjJJ  on^r, 
the  case  came  to  an  abrupt  end  befort  testimony 

was  oifered.  ,  . 

Among  the  most  important  political  events 
in  the  State  during  the  year  was  the  investi- 
gation carried  on  into  the  conduct  of  the  Btate 
penitentiaries  by  an  investigating  cMOimttee. 
Excessive  cruelty,  lack  of  saniUtion,  "JuMted 
books,  excessive  cost  of  construction  ol  EJtate 
r^lroads.  Improper  methods  of  prison  manage- 
ment and  aa  entire  lack  of  penal  reform  were 
among  the  matters  brought  out.  The  committ« 
made  a  special  report  to  the  Governor  which 
was  to  be  followed  by  others.  See  Elbctoral 
Skfobm.  .       , .  .  3 

Otheb  Events.   On  April  3,  a  Are  which  de- 
stroyed Dcarly  $4,000,000  worth  of  property  and 
caused  the  loss  of  one  life  spread  over  a  large 
area  of  the  city  of  Ft.  Worth.   The  heaviest 
loss  was  suffered  by  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad, 
whose  round-houses,  shops,  and  freight  depot 
were  burned,  together  with  20  engines  and  160 
ears.   The  Broadway  Baptist  Church  and  the 
Broadway  Presbyterian  Church  were  also  burned, 
and  500  families  were  made  homeless.  Several 
of  the  largest  wholesale  groceries  of  the  city 
were  burned.    On  May  30,  the  town  of  Zephyr 
was  visited  by  a  tornado.    More  than  26  per- 
sons were  killed  and  many  injured.   On  July 
21,  a  storm  on  the  Gulf  gave  the  new  sea  wall 
at  Galveston  its  firat  real  test  and  it  was  found 
equal  to  the  emergency.  Two  large  bath-house 
iHiviliOns  outside  the  wall,  and  two  flshmg 
piera  extending  into  the  Gulf  were  destroyed 
by  the  waves.    Five  persons  perished  on  the 
Tarpon  Fishing  Pier,  six  miles  from  the  city 
across  the  Bay.    Two  fishing  piers  on  the  North 
Jetty   (Tarpon  and  Beltieon)   five  and  seven 
miles  out  in  the  Gulf  were  destroyed  and  38 
persons  were  rescued  from  Beltison  and  8  from 
Tarpon.  The  sea  wall  sucoessfully  withstood  the 
force  of  the  waves.   The  effects  of  the  storm 
were  felt  inland  for  nearly  200  miles  and  mai^ 
small  buildings  were  blown  down  in  the  terri- 
tory fifty  miks  back  from  the  coast. 

Legiblation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  noted  be- 
low: A  library  commission  was  establiahed 
and  instruction  in  manual  training,  domestic 
science  and  agriculture  was  provided  for.  A 
board  of  public  health  was  created,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Home  for  lepers  was  author- 
ized. A  pure  food  law  was  enacted;  measures 
were  passed  regulating  the  practice  of  nursing, 
and  providing  for  the  inspection  of  plumbing. 
Provision  was  made  for  prospecting  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  SUte,  and  for  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  and  the  protection  of  trees, 
plants  and  shrubs  against  disease.  A  number 
of  laws  were  passed  regulating  railroad  opera- 
tion, among  them  one  prohibiting  more  than 
sixteen  hours  consecutive  service  in  the  oper^ 
tion  of  trains.  Blacklisting  is  forbidden  and 
penalties  are  imposed  for  delays  in  adjusting 
claims.  The  law  of  comparative  negligence  is 
adopted  in  railroad  cases.  The  liquor  laws  are 
made  more  rigorous  and  various  forms  of  gam- 
bling, including  betting  on  horse  races,  are  pro- 
hibited.  Provision  is  made  for  the  guaranty  of 


bank  deposits  by  either  giving  a  bond  or  eon- 
tributing  to  a  deposit  fund.  .  „  t 

OrFicEBS:  Governor,  T.  M.  Campbell;  Lien- 
tenant-Governor,  A.  B.  Davidson;  Secretaryof 
State,  W.  B.  Townsend;  Treasurer,  Sam  Spa^ 
Comptroller,  John  W.  Stephens;  Supermtendeirt 
of  Public  Instruction,  R.  B.  Cousins;  land 
Commissioner,  J.  T.  Robison;  Attorney-General, 
R.  V.  Davidson;  Commissioner  of  Agricnitnre, 
E.  R.  Kone;  Cominiisloner  of  Inniraiiee,  T.  R 
Love — all  Democrats. 

JunEciABT.  Supreme  Court;  Chief  Justice, 
Reuben  R.  Gaines;  Associate  Justices,  Thomas 
J.  Brown  and  P.  A.  Williams;  Clerk.  E.  T. 
Connerly — all  Democrats. 

The  State  legislature  of  190S  was  composed 
of  30  Democrats  and  one  Republican  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  106  Democrats  and  three  RepublicaB* 
in  the  House.  The  State  repreaentativea  in 
Congrms  will  be  found  in  the  seetioa  Ooi^rm 
of  the  artide  Umtn)  States. 


TEXTILE  MANTTEACTTTBnra.  The  in- 
creased number  of  textile  mills  constmeted  dur- 
ing 1909  indicated  that  the  various  textik  in- 
diutries  were  in  a  more  prosperous  and  active 
condition  than  in  1908,  when  the  new  constrtic- 
tion  was  the  smallest  in  ten  years.  The  TestHe 
World  Record  in  its  annual  report  of  mill  con- 
struction for  1909,  from  which  the  accompany- 
ing tables  and  statistics  are  derived,  stated  that 
every  branch  of  the  textile  industry,  cotton, 
woolen,  knitting  and  silk,  showed  an  increase 
which  reflected  the  revival  of  businesB. 

In  the  cotton  industry  the  South  continues 
Its  rapid  prcwress,  for  42  milla  witli  527,128 
spindles  were  built,  as  compared  with  S2  in  Xev 
England  with  699,000  spindles,  and  16  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  with  79,968  spindles. 
The  total  increase  in  the  number  of  apindlw, 
1,206,496,  is  greater  than  for  any  year  since 
1900,  when  it  amounted  to  1,306,784.  Analysis 
of  the  statistics  shows  that  while  more  cotton 
mills  were  erected  in  the  South,  those  in  New 
England  were  much  larger  than  in  other  sec- 
tions and  thus  hold  good.  Also  when  weaviBg 
as  well  as  spinniiw  are  considered.  New  Eng- 
land showing  12,0<S  looms,  as  compared  wiu 
18,721  outside  of  that  group  of  States. 

New  Cotton  Mills 


New  England                No.  Spindles  Looms 

Connecticut                             4  2*,000  510 

MasaachusetU                        10  406,000  fi.M4 

Maine                                    >.  ....... 

New  Hampshire                      i  160,000  i.Wi 

Rhode  Island                        6  80.000  ^ 

Total   M  699.000  M.« 

Southern  States 

Qeorsia                                   ?  80.000  UU 

Kentucky                                 1  . J.OOO 

North  Carolina   19  * 

South  CoroUna                       W  ^li'fSJ 

Tennessee                                1  S*22S  *  u! 

Virginia                                  *  tt.OOO  IH* 

Total   42  B».US  ItOO 

Middle  and  Western 

States 

New  Jersey                             J  J'J^  i 

New  York                                  »  |0.000  * 

Oklahoma                                   *  BS.848  Ig; 

Pennsylvania                           »    _Jl 

Total   W  ^ 
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ism 

19H 

190S 

Cotton   

.  80 

47 

64 

■  74 

33 

47 

23 

26 

SS 

88 

105 

94 

8S 

103 

79 

S7 

83 

SI 

30 

69 

MisceUaneous. . 

20 

26 

39 

34 

42 

Total   

.  289 

223 

263 

SOS 

24fi 

The  cotton  census  issued  by  the  International 
Federation  of  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Manufac- 
turers' Associations  on  August  31,  1909,  gave 
the  following  statement  of  the  cotton  spindles 
in  each  country: 


Great  Britain    6S.311.6S0 

Germany    M.m.»Og 

France   7,000.000 

Russia    7.800,000 

Austria    4.361,910 

Italy    4.000,000 

Spain    1.900,000 

Japan    1.781.687 

Bwi  taerland    1 . 496, 698 

Belgium    1,231. 1«5 

Portugal    4B0.696 

Holland    424,773 

Bweden    450.000 

Norway    75,844 

Denmark    77.558 

■United  States    27.783,000 

India    6.800,000 

Canada   855.293 

Mexico,  BrasU  and  other  countries....  2.60o,ooo 

Total    131,603.062 


The  figures  for  1909  for  the  United  States  in 
the  above  table,  as  well  as  in  the  comparative 
statement  below,  are  based  on  the  preliminary 
reports  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  were 
believed  to  be  somewhat  below  the  true  num- 
bers. Those  for  earlier  years  are  the  result  of 
final  tabulations. 


Year                United  States  Bplndles 

1909  '   27,783,491 

1908    27.506.422 

1907    26,376,191 

190«    26.260,096 


The  total  of  woolen  and  worsted  mills  com- 
pares more  than  favorably  with  1909,  when  but 
22  were  constructed.  Previous  years  con- 
struction were:     1907,  25;  1906,  56;  1005,  38; 

1004,  45;  1903,  65.  In  the  list  of  new  mills  3 
were  carded  woolen  spinning  mills  with  8  sets 
of  cards  and  an  estimated  daily  consumption 
of  1200  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  and  11  were 
worsted  spinning  mills,  two  of  which  alone 
had  an  estimated  daily  c<Hisumption  of  76,000 
pounds  of  scoured  wool. 

The  104'  new  knitting  mills  reported  for  1900 
wa«  a  slight  increase  over  1908,  when  92  new 
mills  were  reported  and  indicated  that  a  steady 
and  constant  growth  was  being  manifested'  in 
this  industry  as  the  new  mills  reported  in  earlier 
years  were  as  follows:    1907,  83;  1906,  103; 

1005,  79;  1904,  111;  1903,  105. 
TEACHES,  John  Boyd.  An  American  pub- 
licist and  collector,  died  February  25,  1909.  He 
was  born  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  in  1847,  and  grad' 
uated  from  Williams  College  in  1809.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Senate  in 
1884-S,  and  introduced  many  measures  relating 


to  the  betterment  of  tenement  house  conditions. 
In  1886,  1887,  1896  and  1807  he  was  mayor  of 
Albany.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Bureau  of 
Awards  at  the  World's  Columbian  Kxpoattion 
in  1890.  Mr.  Thacher  was  a  notable  collector 
of  autographs  and  manuscripts.  His  collection 
of  the  former  is  said  to  have  numbered  over 
25,000.  His  collection  of  historical  manuscripts 
was  also  remarltable.  He  wrote  much  on  his- 
torical subjects,  among  his  works  being  The 
Continent  of  America;  Its  Discovery  and  Its 
Baptism  (1896);  Christopher  Columbus:  Hit 
Life;  Hia  Works ;  Bis  Remains  (1003-4);  Out- 
lines of  the  French  Bevolution,  Told  in  Auto- 
graphs  (1005). 

THEOI^OB,  Kabl,  Duke  in  Bavabu.  A 
German  prince  and  eye  specialist,  died  Norem- 
her  30,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Possenhofen  in 
1839.  He  became  an  officer  of  artillery  and 
tained  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Bavarian  armj. 
His  natural  inclination,  however,  was  toward 
science  and  early  in  life  he  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Munich,  graduat- 
ing with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  was  not  al- 
lowed to  practice,  however,  imtil  1880,  and  then 
lie  was  obliged  to  secure  a  apecial  decree  of  the 
German  Imperial  Chancery  permitting  him  to 
do  so.  He  turned  his  attention  to  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  became  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  European  specialists.  He  was  the  author  <A 
several  books  and  memoirs  upon  ophthalmologi- 
cal  topics.  One  of  his  sisters  was  the  Empress 
of  Austria,  wife  of  Francis  Joseph.  Another 
was  the  Duchesse  d'Alencon,  who  lost  her  life  in 
the  Paris  Charity  Bazaar  fire  on  May  4,  1907. 
He  married  Sophie,  Princess  of  Saxony,  who 
died,  and  he  later  married  Maria  Josef  a, 

THEOLOOICAL  SEMIiarABIES.    See  Um- 

VEBSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,  The.  An  or- 
ganization of  theosophista,  founded  in  New  York 
City  in  1875.  Its  headquarters  were  in  1879 
removed  to  Adyar,  Madras,  India.  The  objects 
of  the  society  are:  To  form  a  nucleus  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  humanity  without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  creed,  sex  or  color;  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  comparative  religion,  phi- 
losophy and  science;  to  investigate  unexplained 
laws  of  nature  and  powers  latent  in  man.  There 
are  various  sections  of  the  Society:  in  Amer- 
ica, Great  Britain,  India,  Scandinavia,  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Netherlands,  Cuba,  Hungary  and  Finland.  In 
the  American  section  there  were  in  1909  06 
lodges  with  about  2900  members.  The  most 
important  event  of  tlie  year  for  the  members  of 
the  American  Section  was  the  visit  of  Mrs. 
Annie  Besanf^  president  of  the  SocieW,  who 
made  a  tour,  of  ten  weeks.  She  visited  many 
of  the  important  cities  of  the  country  and  de- 
livered a  large  number  of  lectures.  The  gen- 
eral secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American 
Section  is  Weller  Van  Hook,  103  State  Street, 
Chicago.  Several  other  bodies  in  the  United 
States  use  the  same  name  but  are  not  affiliate. 

THOICAS,  Gbobok  C.  An  Americui  capital- 
ist, connoisseur  and  philanthropist,  died  April 
21,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1830. 
He  began  his  business  career  as  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Jay  Cooke,  and  later  he  became  a  roem- 
ber  of  the  firm.  In  1883  he  resigned  to  become 
the  head  of  Drexel  and  Co.,  a  position  which  he 
retained  until  1006,  when  lie  retired  from  aor 


signed  by  every  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  His  colleotion  of  Franklin  and 
Waahington  literature  was  considered  the  finest 
In  the  United  States.  Mr.  Thomms  was  active 
in  many  philanthropic  interests  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

TEOMSEN,  Jl'lius.  A  Danish  chemist,  died 
February  13,  1009.  He  was  born  in  1826. 
He  was  best  known  in  connection  witii  studies 
in  thenno-ehemiatry.  Be  was  awarded  the  Davy 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1883.  Prof. 
Thomsen  shared  with  Berthelot  the  honor  of 
having  made  the  most  eerioua  investigation 
undertaken  in  thermo-chemiatry.  The  results 
of  bis  labors  are  contained  in  four  volumes,  en- 
titled Thermochemiache  Unter»uchungen,  pub- 
lished in  1882-8.  These  contain  records  and 
results  of  researches  that  extend  over  all 
branches  of  chemistry,  and  form  a  digest  of  the 
science  of  thermo-chemistry. 

THOMSON,  WnxiAM  JuDAH.  An  American 
rear-admiral  (retired) ,  died  August  12,  1909. 
He  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1841.  He 
entered  the  United  States  service  In  1866  as 
acting  assistant  payinaater.  He  was  suooeu- 
ively  paymaster,  pay  inspector,  and  pay  director, 
and  was  retired  m  1903  as  rear-admirol. 

TETBESOL.  This  drug  consists  principally 
of  the  methyl  ether  of  santalol,  and  has  the 
chemical  formula  C,.  Hn  OCI^.  It  is  said  to  be 
prepared  by  the  action  of  sodiam  methylate 
up<ni  santal  oil  chloride.  The  substance  occurs 
as  a  colorless  liquid  having  an  aromatic  odor, 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  ajid  ether.  Its  uses  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  oil  of  sandal  wood  (specific  in- 
flamatory  conditions  of  the  genito-urinary  tract) 
but  it  is  said  to  be  practically  free  from  the 
irritant  efTects  on  the  stomach  and  kidneys 
which  characterize  the  latter  drug. 

TIBSB  BBISOE.   See  BsnxiBS. 

TIBET.  A  Chinese  dependency  of  Central 
Asia  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Himalayas.  Area, 
estimated  at  463,200;  population  estimated  at 
from  three  to  six  millions.  Capital,  Lhasa, 
with  between  15,000  and  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  country  is  the  home  of  Buddhism.  The 
Dalai  Lama  is  the  governmental  head,  assisted 
by  a  council  consisting  of  a  prime  minister, 
five  priests,  and  four  laymen.  There  are  two 
Ambans,  or  Chinese  residents,  at  Lhasa,  and 
Chinese  troops  are  stationed  at  Uiasa,  Shigatse, 
and  Dingri.  The  three  great  monasteries  out- 
side Lhasa,  however,  actually  govern  the  country 
through  the  Great  Assembly  (Tzongdu).  The 
new  trade  marts  have  been  opened  (Oyangtse, 
Gartok,  Yatung),  and  trade  regulations  signed 
(1!)08).  The  total  trade  in  l!)08-fi  was  about 
£305,000.  The  route  is  by  way  of  Bengal 
through  Sikkim,  or  tliroiigh  the  Punjab  and  the 
United  Provinces.  The  Chinese  influence  in 
administration  tends  to  increase.  The  (Present 
Datei  Lania,  T^ibstan,  was  bom  in  1876  and 
has  reigned  from  birth.  Chinese  residents, 
Tchao  Ehr-feng  and  Wen  Taong-yo.    See  Ex- 

PLOBA.TION. 

TILPOBD,  Wesley  Hunt.  An  American 
capitalist,  died  Blarch  i,  1009.    He  was  born 


the  dissolution  of  that  business  be  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother.  The  firm  soon 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  with  which  it  was  eventually  merged.  Mr. 
Tilford  organized,  in  1878,  the  business  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in 
Colorado  and  other  States.  He  was  president 
of  the  California  Oil  Co.,  and  he  established  the 
great  Standard  Oil  Pacific  carrying  lines.  Re- 
turning to  New  York  he  took  charge  of  the 
transportation  lines  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
He  became  a  director  of  the  Standard  Oil  C<x 
of  New  Jersey  in  1892;  its  treasurer  in  1899, 
and  vice- president  in  1908.  Mr.  Tilford  was 
one  of  the  most  important  witnesses  in  the 
dissolution  suit  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  in  1007  and  1908. 

TIHBY,  TuBODOBE  RvGOLEs.  An  American 
inventor,  died  November  9,  1909.  He  was  bt>m 
in  Dutchess  county,  N.  T.,  in  1819  and  at  the 
age  of  16  years  invented  the  floating  dry  dock. 
He  later  invented  a  turbine  water  wheel  and  a 
method  of  raising  sunken  vessels.  Hia  claim 
to  the  invention  of  the  revolving  turret,  which 
was  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  Monitor 
in  her  battle  with  the  Merrimac,  gave  rise  to  a 
controversy  which  was  never  finally  determined. 
He  asserted  that  he  had  derived  the  idea  for 
the  revolving  turret  by  seeing  the  old  circular 
fort  on  Governor's  Island  in  New  York  Harbor 
while  crossing  the  ferry  to  New  Jersey  when 
he  was  19  years  of  age.  He  made  a  simple  draw- 
ing of  a  revolving  battel^  and  carried  it  to 
Washington.  The  commission  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  invention  reported  against  It.  Timby, 
however,  filed  a  caveat  in  the  patent  office  in 
1843.  Several  years  later  another  commission 
appointed  to  examine  the  invention  reported 
against  it.  During  the  progress  of  the  Civil 
War  Timby  claimed  to  have  succeeded  in  en- 
listing important  interests  in  the  project  of 
building  a  warship  on  the  turret  system  at  their 
own  risk,  and  John  Ericsson  was  to  act  as 
engineer.  He  received  a  royalty  of  $5000  for 
the  use  of  his  patent  turret  used  on  the  Moni- 
tor  and  two  other  vessels  built  by  the  company. 
This  royalty  was  all  that  he  ever  received  for 
his  invention.  The  greater  part  of  Timbv's 
later  life  was  spent  in  an  attempt  to  have  bis 
claims  as  the  inventor  of  the  revolving  turret 
on  the  Monitor  acknowledged  by  Congress.  Wis 
claims  were  supported  by  Rear-Admiral  Daniel 
Ammen,  Admiral  Braine,  and  James  G.  Blaine, 
and  others,  but  in  this  attempt  he  never  suc- 
ceeded. He  continued  his  inventive  work  and 
patented  in  1891  a  system  of  sighting  and  firing 
coast  defense  guns. 

TUCOB.  An  island  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, the  largest  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  group. 
Estimated  area,  12,593  square  miles;  estimated 
population,  400,000.  The  western  portion  of  the 
island  belongs  to  the  Netherlands,  and  the  east- 
em  (and  larger)  to  Portugal.  By  convention 
of  1004.  ratified  in  1908,  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, the  boundary  separating  Dutch  aad 
Portuguese  Timor  was  defined.  Dutch  Timor 
forms  part  of  the  Residency  of  Timor  Archi- 
pelago, which  is  an  Outpost'of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  has  an  estimated  area  of  17,782 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  populatiim  of 
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308,600.  Portuguese  Timor  has  an  estimated 
area  of  7330  square  miles  and  an  estimated 
population  of  200,000.  The  nfttives  are  pagans 
and  are  under  immediate  rule  of  their  chiefs. 
The  imports  of  Portuguese  Timor,  in  1007, 
amounted  to  244,783  milreis,  and  tiie  exports, 

332.647  milreis.  The  principal  exports  were: 
Coffee,  202,621  milreis;  saQdal-wood,  38,823; 
VK^  19,400;  sandal-root,  10.893.  Estimated 
revenue  for  the  year  1008-9,  132,472  milreis, 
Including  a  contribution  of  32,400  milreis  from 
Macao  (to  which,  prior  to  1H96,  it  was  ad- 
ministratively attached)  ;  estimated  expenditure, 
221,291  milreis.    Dilli  is  the  port  and  capital. 

TIN.  The  only  tin  ore  produced  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1008  was  a  few  ton!) 
of  stream  tin,  sluiced  from  gravels  in  Seward 
Peninsula,  Alaska.  There  was  no  production  in 
the  United  States  in  1909.  The  toUl  produc- 
tion of  tin  in  1008,  according  to  the  figures 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  was 

116.648  short  tons.  Of  this  the  greater  portion 
came  from  Straits  Settlements.  The  total  pro- 
duction from  this  source  was  37,760  short  tons. 
Bolivia  followed  with  10,040  tons.  Ihiring  1008 
the  United  States  imported  for  consumption 
41,267  short  tons  of  pig  tin,  valued  at  $23,923,- 
060,  an  avera{^  of  28.986  cents  per  pound.  The 
average  price  for  the  year  was  29.42  cents. 

According  to  the  figures  given  by  the  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal  the  tin  production 
of  1009  amounted  to  106,984  tons.  Of  this  69,- 
870  tons  came  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  16,- 
600  from  Bolivia.  The  table  given  below,  from 
this  authority,  indicates  the  tin  production  of 
the  world  in  1008-9.  It  will  he  seen  that  the 
figures  for  1908  difi'er  somewhat  from  those  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  given  above. 

Tnr  PaoDucnoiT  or  the  Wobld 


1908 

Straits    62,391 

Banka  and  BUUton    13.786 

Australia    6,119 

Bolivia    16,250 

Chinese  exports    4,000 

Cornwall  (Ensla&d)    4,400 

Miscellaneous   250 

Total    107,196 


1909 
69,870 
16.014 

6,800 
10,600 

S.600 

4,800 
500 

106,984 


The  figures  of  tin  consumption  of  the  world, 
also  from  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
are  indicated  in  the  following  table: 


Tin  CoNstacpnos 


1908 

1909 

31,700 

89,650 

29,400 

29,334 

28,060 

80,068 

India  and  China,  from  the  Straits 

3.266 

3,400 

4,260 

4,350 

AuBtrallau  consumption,  etc... 

600 

500 

97,166 

107,208 

Imports  of  tin  into  the  United  States  for 
the  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  were 
80,217,882  pounds,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
the  imports  for  the  full  year  would  be  close  to 
100,000,000  pounds.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
imports  are  Straits  tin. 

The  tin  market,  which  was  unfavorable  at  the 


beginning  of  1909,  improved  gradually  through- 
out the  year.  The  consumption  in  the  United 
States  assumed  btrge  proportions,  and  as  ship- 
ments from  the  East  did  not  increase  cor- 
respondingly, it  was  necessary  to  draw  from 
the  existing  stocks.  The  table  given  below, 
from  tlie  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  in- 
dicates the  prioe  of  tin  in  Kew  York  for  1008-0 
by  months. 

Tiv  AT  Nkt  Yobk 


Month                                 1908  1909 

January   27.380  28.060 

Fabruary   ,  28.978  28.290 

March   80.577  28.727 

April  31.702  29.446 

Mar  30.01S  29.226 

June   28.024  29.323 

July   29.207  29.125 

August  29.942  29.966 

September   28.815  80.293 

October   29.444  80.475 

November   30.848  80.859 

December   29.164  88.918 

Average  for  year   29.46S  29.716 

Prices  are  In  cents  per  pound. 


TOBACCO.  The  crop  in  the  United  States 
in  1009  was  the  largest  ever  raised,  amounting 
to  949,367,000  pounds.  This  in  230,000,000 
pounds  more  than  the  crop  of  1908,  and  one- 
third  more  than  the  five-year  average.  The 
area  planted  in  1900,  1,180,000  acres,  was  an 
increase  of  28  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 
This  increased  acreage  was  mainly  in  the  North 
Central  and  South  Central  States.  The  acre- 
age in  the  Burley  district  was  the  largest  ever 
planted,  the-  increase  being  attributed  to  the 
very  short  production  in  1906.  The  farm 
value  of  the  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  at  $06,- 
719,000,  a  figure  never  before  equaled,  and 
nearly  60  per  cent,  above,  the  five-year  average. 
The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  reports 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  1009  the  United 
States  government  collected  revenue  on  tobacco 
amounting  to  $51,887,178.04. 

The  new  United  States  tariff  permits  the 
importation,  duty  free,  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  of  300,000  pounds  of  wrapper  tobacco, 
1,000,000  pounds  of  filler  tobacco,  and  160.~ 
000,000  cigars.  To  assist  the  Philippine  to- 
bacco growers  in  establishing  a  high  standard 
for  their  product,  the  insular  government  has 
provided  for  a  careful  inspection  and  grading 
of  all  tobacco  shipped  from  the  islands  to  the 
United  States,  and  will  allow  only  the  best 
^ades  to  be  exported.  This  is  to  avoid  the 
injury  to  the  market  which  would  result  from 
the  shipment  of  inferior  grades  of  leaf  and 
manufactured  tobacco,  which  would  discredit 
the  Philippine  product. 

Tobacco  is  the  second  export  crop  of  Porto 
Rico  in  value.  The  export  of  leaf  tobacco, 
although  it  shows  a  great  increase  from  year 
to  year,  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
in  the  export  of  cigars,  probably  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  skilled  labor  for  manufacturing 
tobacco  products.  There  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  growing  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco* 
and  also  an  improvement  in  quality.  The 
growth  of  wrapper  tobacco  under  cheese  cloth 
is  in  the  hands  of  large  companies,  while  the 
filler  tobaccos  are  produced,  not  only  by  the 
companies,  but  by  a  great  many  small  planters, 
who  sell  their  product  either  cured  or  as  cut 
from  the  field. 
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The  prodnetion  of  leaf  tobaooo  in  the  Do* 
minion  of  Canada  in  1008  amounted  to  11,- 
266,732  pounds.  Considerable  opposition  has 
been  presented  to  the  proposition  oi  the  French 
government  to  increase  the  retail  price  of  to- 
baccos manufactured  it  as  a  government 
monopoly.  According  to  a  consular  re^rt,  for- 
eign tobaccos  retail  in  France  at  prices  from 
two  to  five  times  as  high  as  at  home. 

TOGOLANB.  A  German  African  protecto- 
rate, lying  between  the  Gold  Coast  and  Da- 
homey. Area,  33,700  square  miles;  population, 
about  1,000,000.  Capital,  Lome;  chief  native 
town,  Togo,  with  8000  Inhabitants.  Imports 

(1007)  ,  0,700,000  marks;  exports  (chiefly  com, 
rubber,  palm  kernels,  palm  oil  and  ivory), 
6,916,000.  A  railway  connects  Lome  with 
Little  Popo,  with  a  branch  from  Lome  to  Pa- 
lime.  Estimated  revenue  and  expenditures  for 
1900-10  balanced  at  6,500,490  marks  (including 
loan  of  4,266,000  marks).  Little  Popo  and 
Porto  S«guro  are  included  with  Togoland  under 
the  administration  of  a  governor  (1000,  Count 
von  Zech-Neuhofen),  who  is  aided  by  a  gov- 
ernment council. 

TONGA  ISLA3n)%  or  FBiKHnLT  Islands. 
A  British  proteetorate  In  the  Sontii  Pacific. 
Area,  800  square  mllest  population  (190S), 
21,103  natives  of  Tonga,  300  other  natives,  161 
British  subjects,  80  other  Europeans,  and  120 
half-castes.  Nukualofa  is  the  capital  of  King 
Jloajl  Tubou  11.   The  soil  is  fertile.  Imports 

(1008)  ,  £96,166;  exports  (oopra,  green  fruit, 
kava,  etc.),  £133,272.  Total  shipping,  (1008), 
136,847  tons  (British,  132,098).  Revenue 
(1008),  £33,592;  expenditure.  £42,142.  British 
agent  and  consul  (1000),  W.  Telfer  Campbell 

TONOKIHa.  A  French  protectorate  In 
French  Tndo-Chlna  (q.  v.).  Area,  46,223 
square  miles.  Population,  (1006)  6,896,610. 
The  capital,  Hanoi,  (population,  103,238),  an 
agglomeration  of  small  villages,  Is  also  the 
capital  of  French  Indo-Chfna.  The  people  are 
mainly  of  the  same  race  and  religion  as  those 
of  Annam.  There  are  about  400,000  Roman 
Catholics.  There  are  38  schools,  besides  a 
school  of  medif-ine  for  natives  of  Hanoi.  The 
delta  regions  are  fertile.  The  chief  crop  is  rice, 
mainly  exported  to  Hongkong;  other  products 
are  sugar-cane,  siik,  cardamoms,  coflTcp,  cotton, 
fruits  and  tobacco.  About  600,000  kilos  of  raw 
silk  are  produced  annually.  There  is  a  cotton 
mill,  with  16,000  spindles  and  600  employees, 
at  Haiphong,  and  one  with  10,000  spindles  at 
Hanoi.  Coal  is  mined  at  Hongay  on  the  coast. 
The  imports  and  exports  are  included  in  those 
of  French  Indo-China.  In  1006  200  vessels  of 
151,040  tons  entered,  and  249  of  266,486  tons 
cleared  at  Haiphong.  The  King  of  Annam  was 
formerly  represented  In  Tongking  by  a  viceroy, 
but  in  July,  1897,  he  consented  to  the  substi* 
tution  of  a  French  residency  in  place  of  the 
viceroyalty.  The  present  Besident-Superior  Is 
M.  Morel. 

TOTH,  Alexis  G.  An  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  in  the  United  States, 
died  May  7,  He  was  born  in  Hungary  and 
educated  in  Russia.  For  a  time  he  held  a  high 
government  position  in  that  country,  but  re- 
signed to  take  holy  orders.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  and  for  many  years  had  a  large 
congregation  at  Wilk»-Rarre,  Pa.  He  was  a 
ckise  friend  of  Czar  NidH^as  II.,  who  pi«- 
sented  him  with  a  valuable  eedesiasiical  crown. 


He  was  chief  eoclestastie  the  Orthodox 
Churdi  in  tiM  United  States  ftftn  Ardibisbop 

Tkhon. 

TKADB  UmONS.  The  Tut  majority  of 
trade-unionists  in  the  United  States  and  Caa- 
ada  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 

of  Labor  (q.  v.).  In  1009  that  orgaaizati<m 
included  118  national  and  international  unions, 
representing  about  27,000  local  unions,  38  State 
branches,  594  city  central  unions  and  573  local 
unions.  These  unions  publish  about  246  weekly 
or  monthly  papers.  Ibis  Federation  with  its 
more  than  1,600,000  members  or  two-thirds  of 
all  trade-unionists  in  the  two  eonntriea,  and 
its  1000  orfputlsers,  represents  the  trade  union 
movement  in  North  America.  Among  the 
larger  unions  affiliated  with  the  Federation  are 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  with 
252,600  members  in  1008;  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
with  ISO.OOO  members;  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  62,100;  the  Brother- 
hood of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Pi^ierliangers 
of  America,  64,800;  the  Retail  Oerks'  Inter- 
national Protective  Association,  60,000;  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  43,000; 
International  Typographical  Union,  44,000;  tbe 
Cigarmakcrs'  International  Union,  41,000;  Uie 
United  Brewery  Workers,  40,000;  and  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  37,700. 

Alt  unions  affiliated  In  the  Federation  in 
1908  paid  In  benefits  a  total  of  $2,144,306,  an 
increase  of  $200,000  over  the  previous  year. 
Of  this  sum  about  60  per  cent,  -went  for 
death  claims,  about  28  per  cent  for  side  bene- 
fits, 10  per  cent,  for  unemployment  benefits, 
and  the  remainder  for  traveling  benefits  and 
tool  insurance.  The  unemployment  benefits 
were  larger  than  ever  before.  Of  the  total  bene- 
fits the  Cigarmakers*  International  Union  paid 
23  per  cent.;  tbe  Iron  Molders'  Union,  16  per 
cent.;  and  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Cu- 
pcnters  and  Joiners,  12  per  cent. 

The  principal  unions  not  afiiliated  witb  tbe 
above  are  the  brotherhoods  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, Locomotive  Firemen,  and  Railroad 
Trainmen,  the.  Bricklavers*  and  Masons'  Unions, 
the  Stone  Masons'  international  Union,  and 
the  Wefeiem  Federation  of  Miners. 

Gbeat  Bbitain.  During  the  past  three  yean 
trade  unions  in  Great  Britain  have  been  passing 
through  a  period  of  rapid  growth.  The  number 
of  separate  unions  in  1900  was  approximately 
1200,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  2,406r 
746,  an  increase  of  almost  one-half  million  in 
three  years.  The  greatebi  percentage  increase 
was  in  the  textile  trades,  due  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  female  operatives.  Women  and  girls 
now  constitute  about  one-twelfth  of  the  entire 
trade-union  membership,  about  86  per  cent,  of 
them  being  in  textiles,  70  per  cent.  In  the  cotton 
industry  alone.  There  have  been  considerable 
increases  In  the  number  of  union  workmen 
among  those  engaged  in  railroading,  in  mining, 
in  mi'tal  working,  in  the  engineering,  clothing 
and  printing  trades,  and  in  shipbuilding.  The 
British  unions  are  steadily  increasing  the  use 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  the  settle- 
ment of  trade  dibputes.  The  resulting  relative 
infrequency  of  strikes  and  lockouts  has  en- 
hanced the  financial  strength  of  tbe  unions. 
The  financial  reserve  of  the  100  print^wl  nnion^ 
including  more  than  60  per  cent  of  nil  union 
members,  amounted  to  $28,000^000,  or  about 
$20  per  member,  as  oompsred  with  $12  per 
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member   ten  years  ago.   These  unions   have  unions  have  instituted  a  system  of  Toluntary 

spent  $30,000,000  during  the  past  three  years,  contributions  for  the  support  of  their  Parlia* 

Of  this  17,000,000  was  for  unemployed  bene-  mentary  representatives.    At  the  same  time  the 

fits;  $14,000,000  for  other  insurance  benefits,  Labor  party  has  declared  its  intention  of  In- 

as  liek,  aceident,  xu^rm^Qta,  pensions,  and  fu-  troducing  a  bill  legalizing  compulaory  levies 

neral  grants;  and  $2,600,000  for  strike  benefits,  for  such  purpose. 

The  meeting  of  the  outrof-woric  or  unemployed  The  Labor  party,  made  up  largely  of  trade 
bmeftta  is  becomiug  a  serifras  financial  prob-  unionists,  in  January  declared  for  the  social- 
lem.  They  reached  the  maximum  of  $3,270,000  ization  of  means  of  production,  the  abolition 
in  1804.  These  payments  have  averaged  23  of  the  half-time  system  (see  Child  Labob), 
per  cent,  of  trade-union  expenditures  during  the  raising  the  Bchool  age  to  16,  and  secular  edu- 
past  ten  years,  while  previously  they  never  rose  cation.  The  convention  of  the  Amalgamated 
aa  high  as  20  per  cent,  of  the  total,  even  in  Society  of  Railway  Servants  in  October  declared 
the  worst  years.  There  has  resulted  an  active  for  the  State  ownership  of  railways  and  at 
movement  for  tbe  granting  of  state  subsidies  the  same  time  tbe  Miner^  Federation  declared 
to  unions  paying  unemployment  benefits,  the  for  tbe  State  ownership  of  mines.  Theaa  re  so- 
Trade  Union  Congress  being  about  equally  di-  lutions  indicate  the  strongly  sooialistic  tenden- 
vided  on  the  proportion.   Bee  Unbupix>tuent.  cies  of  the  trade-union  movement  in  Great 

The  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  held  Britain, 

its   10th  annual  conference  at  Blackpool   in  Fbanoe.    During  the  last  few  years  the  num* 

July.    It  includes   131  affiliated  socities  with  ber  of  trade-union  members  has  increased  very 

693,088  members.    The  main  object  of  this  body  rapidly,  tbe  number  in  1900  being  approxi- 

is   to   increase   the   fighting   and   bargaining  mately  one  million,  exclusive  of  the  associations 

strength  of  constituent  unions.    To  this  end  of  government  employees,  as  compared  with 

it  pa^  benefits  into  the  treasury  of  any  such  633,000  in  1900.   The  striking  feature  oi  tra^ 

onion  engaged  in  a  strike  or  lockout.   Thus  union  activity  In  1900  was  ito  extreme  aggres- 

the  strike  of  the  cotton  mill  operatives  late  in  siveness',  due  mainly  to  the  dominance  of  radical 

190B  coat  the  Federation  $600,000.    During  the  leaders.    The  central  position  waa  held  by  the 

year  ending  March  1,  1908,  it  dealt  with  638  General  Confederation  of  Labor,  which  has  come 

dibputea  involving  55,000  workers.  under  the  control  of  an  extreme  socialistio 

The  Trade  Union  Congress  was  held  for  one  element,  not  believed  to  be  really  represents- 
week  in  September  at  Ipswich.  There  were  rep-  tive  of  the  temper  of  the  affiliated  unions.  This 
resent^  196  unions  with  1,701,000  members;  the  body,  at  its  1906  convention,  solemnly  prohibited 
delegates  numbered  496,  including  SS  members  the  introduction  of  political  aetivi^  Into  its 
«f  the  House  of  Commons,  106  members  from  policies,  but  nevertheless  the  chief  aim  of  its 
the  Miners*  Federation  and  49  union  weavers,  oflicers  in  1900  was  to  harass  the  government, 
four  of  whom  were  women.  The  resolutions  of  They  led  in  the  organization  of  the  pub- 
this  Congress  furnish  instructions  to  its  Parlia-  lie  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  employees 
mentary  Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  into  a  "  syndicate "  under  the  associations  law 
A  resolution  for  "  a  citizen  army  free  from  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  right  to  strike, 
military  law  in  times  of  peace"  was  rejected;  This  was  done  in  spite  of  express  prohibition 
so  also  a  resolution  to  establish  a  labor  daily  by  the  government.  Two  strikes  of  these  em- 
in  London  at  a  cost  of  $750,000.  Among  those  ployees,  and  an  attempt  at  a  general  strike, 
adopted  were  those  condemning  the  marketing  followed.  The  government  partially  oompro- 
of  prison-made  goods;  calling  upon  the  govern-  mised  1^  authorising  the  formation  of  aasocia- 
ment  to  appoint  a  Minister  of  Labor;  demand-  tlons,  but  not  trade  unions  with  strike  privi- 
ing  the  prohibition  of  tbe  export  of  "black-  l^es  by  public  civil  servants  in  any  depart- 
legs  "  or  strike-breakers  to  other  countries  dur-  ment,  but  prohibited  the  formation  of  a  federa- 
ing  trade  disputes  abroad;  approving  the  gov-  tion  of  employees  of  several  departments, 
ernment's  scnemeB  for  labor  exchanges  and  Nevertheless,  about  December  1,  over  181,000 
insurance  against  unemployment,  but  disap-  civil  employees  decided  to  form  a  national  fed- 
proving  government  subsidies  to  trade  unions  eration.  Many  journals  insisted  that  the  gov- 
gruiting  unemployed  benefits;  requesting  the  re-  ernroent  ought  to  repress  this  movement  as  a 
auction  of  the  age-limit  for  old-age  pensions  defiance  of  the  state^a  sovereignty.  Meanwhile 
to  60  years  and  the  abolition  of  existing  dis-  M.  Niel,  the  general  secretary  of  the  General 
quslifleationB;  favoring  woman  suffrage;  and  Confederation,  had  been  forcra  out  because  of 
requesting  an  investigation  of.  industrial  in-  hts  moderation  during  the  strikes  earlier  in  the 
BUrance  against  aeciMnta,  sicknesa  and  inva-  year.  This  left  that  body  fully  under  the  con- 
lidity;  and  approving  the  proposed  budget,  trol  of  revolutiomuy  leaders,  who  are  pledged 
Compulsory  arbitration  waa  rejected.  At  the  to  the  general  strike,  the  abolition  of  the  em- 
same  time  and  place  the  Women's  Trade-Union  ploying  class  and  the  wages-system,  and  op- 
League,  claiming  200,000  members,  held  sessions,  position  to  militarism  and  patriotism.  The 
On  December  6  the  Parliamentary  Committee  Confederation  causes  agitation  all  out  of  pro- 
of the  Trade  Union  Congress  issued  a  mani-  portion  to  the  industrial  importance  of  its  mem- 
festo  declaring  intense  hostility  to  the  House  of  oership.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  French 
Lords  and  demanding  its  abolition.  wovkers  are  in  the  nniont^  extreme  radicalism 

The  judicial  decision  rendered  in  December,  keeps  many  workmen  out,  and  consequently 
1808,  in  the  case  of  Osborne  va.  the  Amalga-  the  Confederation  is  probably  powerless  to  en- 
mated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  declaring  force  its  revolutionary  policies.  See  Stbikbb 
that  a  trade  union  ia  not  competent  to  maintain  and  Lockouts,  and  France. 
representatives  in  Parliament  by  means  of  com-  The  6th  International  Conference  of  the  See- 
pulsory  levies  on  its  members,  and  considered  retariea  of  Trade  Union  Centres,  otherwise  the 
by  trade  unions  the  mof>i  important  since  the  International  Secretarial,  was  held  at  Paris, 
famous  Taff-Vale  decision,  was  upheld  by  the  August  30-31  and  September  1.  The  date  and 
Ebiuse  of  Lords  on  December  21,  1009.   The  place  bad  been  changed  fnon  Stockholm,  1910, 
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on  recount  of  the  visit  of  Samuel  Gompera  to 
Europe  durii^  the  summer  of  1009.  Since  the 
American  IVe^ration  of  Labor  was  not  affiliated 
with  the  conference,  he  was  ^ven  a  voice  but 
not  a  vote.  At  this  conference  the  one  great 
principle  upon  which  all  agreed  was  the  op- 
position of  the  laboring  classes  to  war.  The 
European  trade  unions  are  systematically  de- 
veloping this  sentiment,  on  the  ground  that 
laboring  men  form  the  bulk  of  the  soldiery 
in  actual  warfare,  and  pay  off  the  immense 
national  debts  caused  by  war.  The  strong  ho- 
eialistio  leanings  of  many  European  trade 
unions  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
delfsates,  including  those  from  Bel^um,  Hol- 
laaa  and  Austria,  were  avowed  socialists  and 
•poke  at  l«igth  upon  the  socialist  propaganda, 
even  condemming  trade  unionism.  The  next 
conference  will  be  held  at  Budapest  in  August, 
1011.   See  X^ABOB,  Amebican  Fedebation  or. 

Gexuant.  The  20th  International  Confess 
of  Miners  opened  in  Berlin  on  May  31,  Dele- 
gates were  present  from  Germany,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Austria,  Poland  and  Belgium. 
For  an  account  of  its  decisions,  see  Gebmant, 
paragraphs  on  History.  From  latest  available 
official  sources  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
State  Labor  Department  for  September,  1909, 
finds  that  the  centralized  or  Social  Democratio 
unions  in  Germany  in  1906  embraced  60  na- 
tional unions  with  1,B3I,731  members,  of  whom 
138,443  were  women.  The  total  receipts  of 
these  unions  for  the  year  were  about  $12,136,- 
000  and  the  total  expenditures,  $10,500,000. 
The  expenditures  were  almost  14  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1906.  They  included  $1,175,- 
000  for  strike  beneflts;  $2,000,000  for  the  un- 
employed; and  $2,125,000  for  sickness.  The 
largeMi  unions  and  their  membership  in  1908 
were:  metal  workers,  360,009;  masons,  175,' 
019;  wood  workers,  146,337;  factory  operatives, 
136,105;  textile  workers,  116,403;  miners,  affili- 
ated with  the  centralized  body,  112,102,  and 
affiliated  with  the  Christian  unions,  75,256; 
transport  workers,  88,096.  The  Christian  trade 
unions,  promoted  by  the  Catholic  Church,  in- 
eluded  about  360,000  members,  mostly  in  the 
Khenish  diatricts.  The  Hirsch-Dunker  unions 
embraced  about  110,000  members,  most  of  t^em 
in  Silesia  and  east  Germany.  The  total  trade 
union  strength  in  Germany  in  1908  was  2,382,- 
401.  On  some  propositions  all  of  the  three 
main  bodies  stand  together. 

Other  Countbtgs.  The  membership  of  trade 
unions  in  other  countries  as  given  by  the  Bul- 
letin already  referred  to  was  as  follows:  Aus- 
tria, 482,274,  a  decline  as  compared  with  1007; 
Russia  {1907),  246,272;  Sweden  (1907),  186,- 
226  (but  see  Strikes  and  Lockouts)  ;  Belgium 
(1907),  181,015;  Australia  (1907),  130,320; 
Hungary  (1907),  130,192;  Switzerland,  129,319; 
Denmark  (1007).  00,806;  Netherlands,  57,071; 
and  Norway  (1007),  39,070.   Bee  Industbui. 

ABBITBATIOIT    AKn    CONCnJATION;    WOICBIT  ZH 

iNnuBTBT;  Labob,  Americav  Fedebation  of; 
BoTcoTT;  iNJUNcnoir;  and  Stbikis  ahd  Lock- 
outs. 

TBANSMISSION  07  ELECTBIC  POWEB. 

The  maximum  voltage  employed  in  the  trans- 
misaion  of  electric  power  m  1900  remained  at 
110,000  as  established  in  1908.  The  operating 
experiences  at  this  voltage  fully  confirmed  its 
practicability  in  connection  with  link  suspen- 
sion insulators  and  aluminum  electrolytic  light- 
ning arresters.    The  economic  importance  of 


this  success  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  as  it 
points  the  way  to  tlie  development  of  immoue 
water  power  resources  hitherto  unutilised  be- 
cause of  the  remoteness  of  a  market  for  the 

power.  Confidence  in  the  conquest  of  a  still 
higher  realm  of  electrical  pre3sut«s  was 
strengthened  by  the  performance  of  a  600,000- 
volt  experimental  line  at  Norkopping,  Sweden. 
These  experiments  indicated  that  the  limiting 
voltage  will  l>e  determined  by  the  intense  elee- 
trostatto  field  rather  than  by  insulation  diffi- 
culties. 

Work  waa  begun  during  1909  in  a  110.000- 
volt  transmission  line  to  be  300  miles  in  length. 
This  line  will  be  operated  by  the  Hydro-Electric 
Commission  of  Ontario  and  is  to  extend  from 
Niagara  to  Hamilton,  Toronto,  London  and  St 
Thomas.  He  line  is  to  be  supported  on  3200 
steel  towers  spaced  at  550  feet.  Provision  will 
be  made  for  the  transmisfaion  of  30,000  kilo- 
watts. 

The  plant  of  the  Southern  Power  Company 
at  Rocky  Creek,  S.  C,  on  the  Wateree  River, 
was  completed  and  placed  in  operation;  24,000 
kilowatts  are  developed  at  this  point,  the  trans- 
mission voltage  being  100,000.    An  additional 

Slant  of  18,000  kilowatts  has  been  begun  at 
ilacksburg  and  fa  to  be  completed  in  1910, 
raibing  the  total  capacity  of  the  system  to  72,- 
600  kilowatts.  This  system  is  the  largest  in 
the  South  and  supplies  its  power  largely  for 
the  driving  of  cotton  mills.  The  year  was  an 
important  one  in  the  development  of  the  water 
power  of  California.  The  Big  Bmd  plant  of 
the  Great  WMtern  Hydro-Eleetric  Oompany, 
supplying  a  load  of  00,000  horse  power,  forms 
the  first  step  in  the  work  of  developing  500,000 
horse  power,  which  is  to  be  complete  in  the 
next  ten  years  and  is  to  form  the  greatest  sys- 
tem of  its  kind  in  existence.  Other  important 
projects  which  were  undertaken  were  the  con- 
struction of  a  30,000-horBe  power  plant  on  the 
Rubicon,  »  76,000-horse  power  plant  on  the 
American  River  and  a  system  of  plants  in  the 
Lake  Tahoe  district  which  is  to  aggregate  200,- 
000  horse  power.  The  total  magnitude  ot  the 
investment  required  for  the  plants  now  being 
worked  out  wUl  exceed  $50,000,000. 

The  success  of  the  synthetic  nitrate  industry 
in  Norway  has  greatly  stimulated  hydro-elec- 
tric development  and  power  transmission  in 
that  country.  At  Rjukan  a  plant  of  250.000 
horse  power,  which  is  to  utilize  a  030-foot  head 
in  two  stages,  la  under  construction.  The  falls 
of  Matre  and  1^  are  also  being  developed  to 
the  extent  of  200,000  horse  power.  Numerous 
transmission  projects  of  great  magnitude  were 
undertaken  in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain 
and  Austria.  Plans  for  the  development  of 
270,000  horse  power  at  the  Victoria  Falls  of 
the  Zambesi  River  and  its  transtoission  to 
South  Africa  at  150,000  volts  have  been  ma- 
tured. 

Important  progress  was  made  in  the  design 
of  the  auxiliary  apparatus  on  which  the  reli- 
ability of  high  voltage  systems  depends.  Satis- 
factory aluminum  cell  lightning  arresters  for 
110,000-volt  lines  were  produced.  A  condenser 
type  of  insulating  bushing  consisting  of  graded 
layers  of  paper  and  metal  foil  was  found  very 
effective  in  producing  a  uniform  distribution 
of  electrostatic  stress  in  the  terminals  of  trans- 
formers and  oil  switches.  Effective  switches 
and  circuit  breakers  were  produced  for  110,000- 
volt  circuits  by  the  use  of  condenser  terminals. 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  the  experiences  of  the 
year  have  led  engineers  to  feel  an  increased 
sense  of  security  in  the  matter  of  lightning 
protection  and  have  strengthened  their  confi- 
dence in  the  practicability  of  line  voltages  much 
higher  than  those  now  in  use. 

TBAXSVAAIi.  A  British  coIoni|r  in  South 
Africa,  lyiiw  between  the  Orange  River  Colony 
oh  the  south  and  RhodeHia  on  the  north.  Cap- 
ital, Pretoria. 

Abea,  Population,  eto.  The  area  is  111,190 
square  miles.  The  census  of  1904  showed  a 
population  of  1,268,716,  including  S45,498  abo- 
rif^nes,  23,891  other  colored,  and  299,327  whites. 
Pretoria  had  36,700  inhabitants  (21,161  white) 
in  1904,  and  Johannesburg,  the  centre  of  the 
Witwatersrand  gold  fields,  158,680  (83,902 
white).  On  June  30,  1908,  there  were  624 
BchoolB,  with  an  enrollment  of  44,451  and  an 
average  attendance  of  38,433.  Pupi^  Bec- 
ondary  schools  numbered  1801.  The  Normal 
College  had  94  students.  English  is  being  grad* 
uatly  introduced  into  schools  where  the  chil- 
dren are  Dutch.  The  leading  reljgious  denom- 
ination is  the  Dutch  Reformed,  followed  in 
order  by  the  Anglican,  Methodist  and  Presby* 
terian. 

pBODUcnoiT.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation,  and  agriculture  is 
less  important  than  stock  raising.  The  princi- 
pal erop  is  com.  The  live-stock,  aecor^ng  to 
the  1904  census,  included  62,168  horses,  S46,- 
829  cattle,  844,214  sheep,  and  157,888  swine. 
Mining  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  wealth, 
the  chief  minerals  being  gold,  diamonds,  and 
coal;  others  of  some  importance  are  tin,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead.  The  quantity  and  value  of 
the  chief  mineral  products  are  reported  for 
1907  and  1908  as  follows: 


1907 

MlneralB                 Quantity  Value 

Gold,  ox  6.450,7«  £27,400,992 

Diamonds,   carats   2,062,855  2,268,076 

Coal,  short  tons  2,883,428  773,049 

^  1908 

Gold,  oa.   7.056.266  £29,978.116 

Diamonds,   carats   2.022,687  1,649,816 

Coal,  short  tons  8,012,692  794.949 


About  the  beginning  of  1909  there  were  em- 
ployed in  the  gold  mines  192,206  persons  (ISO,- 
828  on  the  Witwatersrand)  ;  of  the  total,  160,- 
604  were  colored,  19,460  white,  and  12,192  Chi- 
ne»e.  Gold-mining  prospects  were  excellent  in 
1909.  During  the  preceding  vear  the  reported 
profits  earned  by  the  producing  companies 
equaled  a  distribution  of  8.79  per  cent,  on  the 
market  value  of  tlie  shares,  recent  devel- 

opment in  many  deep  mines  is  most  encourag- 
ing, as  the  temperature  is  found  to  increase 
only  one  degree  Fahrenheit  to  every  225  feet 
in  depth.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
other  than  gold  mines,  about  the  beginning  of 
1909,  was  as  follows:  Diamond  mines,  806 
white  and  7955  colored;  coal  mines,  420  white 
and  8889  colored;  all  other  mines,  400  white 
and  3585  colored.  There  are  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  brick  and  tile  works,  tobacco  fac- 
toriea,  grist  mills,  breweries,  etc. 

CoKUERCE  AND  CoMMUNicATioxs.  The  Trans* 
vaal  in  includ«>d  in  the  South  African  Customs 
Union.  Imports  and  exports,  including  bullion, 
have  been  valued  as  folbws: 


1906 


1907 


1908 


Imports... 
KxjKnta... 


,.  £17,699.234    £16,768,944  £:i«.190.e92 
27,206.463      81,268,270  88.826.690 


In  1907  the  principal  imports  were:  Apparel 
and  haberdashery,  £1,223,165;  machinery,  £1,- 
059,032;  chemicals  and  dynamite,  £1,088,213; 
live  animals,  £1.097,260;  meat,  £739,834.  The 
chief  exports  in  1907  were:  Gold,  £27,364,717; 
diamonds,  £1,972,064;  wool,  £225,225;  horses 
and  mules,  £156,544;  E^ins,  hides,  and  home, 
£122,096.  Imports  to  the  value  of  £5,626,755 
came  from  Great  Britain. 

Reports  of  the  Transvaal  railways  include 
the  lines  in  the  Orange  River  Colony;  the  en- 
tire mileage,  which  is  almost  all  state-owned, 
amounted  to  2628  miles  at  the  end  of  .1908> 
when  64  miles  were  under  conotniction.  -On 
June  ZOt  1908,  there  were  9769  miles  of  tele- 
graph wire,  26,697  milesi  of  telephone  wire,  267 
telegraph  offices,  anu  460  post-offices. 

Finance  and  Govebnuent.  In  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1907,  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
were  £4,651^32  and  £4,415,476,  respectively:  in 
1907-8,  £4,670,218  and  £4,118,848,  respectively. 
For  1908-9  the  estimated  revenue  was  £4,682,962 
(£1,440,000  customs  and  excise,  ana  £1.039,000 
mining  dues,  etc.),  and  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture £4,840,962.  The  outstanding  debt  on  June 
SO,  1908,  was  £28,550,000.  For  1909-10  the  es- 
timates were:  Revenue,  £5,261,000;  expendi- 
ture, £4,963,000. 

On  December  6,  1906,  responsible  government 
was  established,  with  a  governor,  assisted  by  a 
ministry,  and  a  legislature,  consisting  of  the 
Legib'lative  Council  (15  members)  and  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  (69  members,  elected  by  uni- 
versal white  suffrage).  The  Governor  (alao  the 
High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa)  in  1909 
was  the  Earl  of  Selborne;  tiie  Premier,  General 
Louis  Botha.  The  Transvaal  is  •  member  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

HisTOBT.  The  discrimination  against  the 
Asiatics  of  British  birth  under  the  old  r^me, 
which  was  one  of  the  issues  of  the  South  Afri- 
can war,  had  been  resumed  by  the  new  colonial 
government,  whose  rigorous  measures  In  1908, 
resulting  in  numerous  arrests  and  deportations 
of  resi^nt  Indians,  provoked  much  critidsm. 
The  arrests  and  deportations  continued  in  ldU9. 
Early  in  the  year  twenty  Indians  were  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  hard  labor  for  failure 
to  produce  the  required  certificates,  under  the 
Asiatics'  Registration  act.  At  the  beginning  of 
March  111  Asiatics  were  in  prison  for  viola- 
tions of  this  and  the  Immigration  act.  Mr. 
Gandhi,  the  leader  of  the  Indians,  who  had  been 
imprisoned,  waa  released  on  May  24.  He  de- 
clared that  be  would  continue  the  agitation  for 
the  rights  of  his  compatriots.  In  June  three 
Indian  members  of  a  mission  about  to  go  to 
England  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
home  government  were  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  three  months'  hard  labor.  Among  the  many 
Indians  undergoing  punishment  were  men  of 
culture  and  social  prominence.  The  objection 
was  not  to  the  principle  of  restricting  Indian 
immigration  but  to  certain  regulations  impos- 
ing what  were  regarded  as  indignities,  especially 
the  rule  reauiring  the  taking  out  of  periodically 
renewable  licenses.  During  the  year  meetings 
were  held  in  India  to  express  sympathy  with 
them  and  to  proteat  agamst  tiieir  Ucatment 
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Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain  came  into  power 
in  January,  1906,  was  nearly  completed  in  1909. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Native  Labor 
Aeoociation  it  was  announced  that  the  Chinese 
had  decreased  by  23,393,  while  the  native  la- 
borers had  increased  by  47,768.  On  November 
30  there  were  only  3197  Chinese  left  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons the  Colonial  Under-Secretary  announced 
January  1,  1910,  as  the  date  for  the  departure 
of  the  last  Chinaman.  A  .convention  was 
aigned  with  the  Portugupse  government  relat- 
ing to  trade  with  Mozambique  and  the  recruit- 
ing of  labor  in  that  colony.  The  natives  of 
Mozambique  have  been  the  nftin  source  of  the 
labor  supply  for  the  Transvaal  mines.  By  this 
convention  the  Portuguese  government  agreed 
to  facilitate  the  recruiting  of  labor  ^for  the 
Transvaal.  The  latter  provided  for  the  repa- 
triation of  the  natives,  at  the  expiry  of  the 
contract  and  engaged  to  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent natives  who  left  families  in  Mozamb^ne 
from  permanently  settling  in  the  Transvaal. 
Free  trade  was  established  between  the  two 
provinces  in  their  own  products.  The  agree- 
ment was  to  last  ten  years.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  South  African  Union  the  responai- 
bilities  of  this  convention  were  to  devolve  upon 
the  new  central  government.  The  recruiting 
of  3000  laborers  in  British  Central  Africa  for 
the  Transvaal  was  allowed  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment in  June. 

Parliament  opened  on  June  1.  The  ffigh 
Commissioner,  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  announced 
measures  for  the  restriction  of  betting  and  the 
publication  of  betting  news,  dealing  with 
monQT-lending  and  lotteries,  and  providing  for 
proportional  representation  in  the  municipal- 
ities. On  June  2  the  South  African  Constitu- 
tion WII  was  passed  (see  Sottph  AmcA,  Bbit- 
IBH).  The  betting  law  and  the  other  measures 
announced  by  the  government  were  subsequently 
enacted  with  some  amendments.  The  Trans- 
vaal members  of  the  delegation  sent  to  London 
to  submit  the  Draft  of  Union  started  on  June 
28.  Mr.  Villieu  was  acting  Pmnier  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Premier. 

TBASK,  Spettceb.  An  American  banker  and. 
philanthropist,  died  December  31,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1844,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn 
and  at  Princeton  College,  graduating  from  the 
latter  in&iitution  in  1866.  He  engaged  in  the 
banking  busincaa  and  became  associated  with 
Henry  G.  Marquand,  succeeding  to  Mr.  Mar- 
quand's  business  when  the  latter  retired.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  this  banking  house 
until  his  death.  Mr.  Tra^k  early  became  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  elec- 
trical development,  and  be  served  as  president 
of  the  New  York  Edison  Company  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  He  was  well  known  as  a 
patron  of  art  and  was  a  member  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Art  Society  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  tlie  National  Arts  Club.  He  was 
also  one  of  tlie  founikTs  and  prewident  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Teachers  College,  New 
\ork  City,  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  actively 
intereBt<*d  in  other  educational  institutions.  His 
hilanthropies  included  the  establishment  at 
aratoga  of  St.  Christina's  Ilome,  an  undenom- 
inational institution  for  the  care  of  children 
and  the  education  of  girls,    ilr.  Trask  was 


TRINGOANXr.  A  British  pOBsession  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  north  of 
Pahang  (Federated  Malay  States).  This  terri- 
tory was  formerly  under  the  Mizerainty  of 
Siam,  which  ceded  its  rights  therein  to  Great 
Britain  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Bangkok 
March  10,  1909.  (See  Suic.)  Hie  estimated 
area  is  stated  at  about  4500  square  milM,  and 
estimated  population,  about  116,000.  The  cap- 
ital is  Tringganu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  The  industries  are  similar  to 
those  of  Kelantan  (which  was  also  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  above  mentioned 
but  Tringganu  is  less  developed  both  indus- 
trially and  administratively. 

TBINIDAT  AND  TOBAGO.  Two  islands 
of  the  Wert  Indies  which  together  form  a  Brit- 
ish colony.  Area  of  Trinidad,  1754  nquare 
miles;  of  Tobago,  114.  Population  of  Trinidad 
(1908)  306,830,  estimated  1909,  325,194;  of  To- 
bago (1906)  20,570,  estimated  1909,  18,751. 
Port  of  Spain  (population  60,000).  the  cmpital, 
has  one  ot  the  finest  harbors  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Other  important  towns  of  itVinidad  are 
Swi  Fernando  (7810  inhabitants),  Princetown 
(4497);  of  Tobago,  Scarborough  (1370)  and 
Plymouth.  The  imports  in  1908-9  were  valued 
at  £2.682,702;  the  exports  at  £2,500,195.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  were  sugar,  39.618 
tons;  rum,  68,723  gallons;  molasses,  358.936 
gallons;  bitters,  27,194  gallons;  cacao,  49.I.T7,- 
088  pounds;  asphalt  (from  the  110-aere  asphalt 
lake  near  La  Brea),  133,208  tons  (£151,026). 
There  are  89  miles  of  railway  open,  and  the 
island  of  Trinidad  is  crossed  by  the  West  In- 
dia and  Panama  Telegraph  Company's  lines  and 
by  government  telegraph  and  private  telephone 
lines.  Revenue  (1908-9),  £8.^4,745;  expendi- 
ture, £855,050.  The  public  debt  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1909  at  £1,068,793.  The 
Governor  (1909,  Sir  G.  R.  Le  Hunte)  is  aided 
by  executive  and  legislative  councils!. 

TBINITT  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  founded  in 
1823.  The  attendance  in  1909  comprised  203 
students,  with  21  members  of  the  faculty.  The 
number  of  books  In  the  library  was  58.000 
bound  volumes  and  36,000  pamphlets.  The 
gifts  received  during  the  yrar  amounted  to 
about  $150,000.  Among  the  changes  in  the  fac- 
ulty during  the  year  was  the  appointment  of 
Walter  B.  Briggs  in  place  of  W.  N.  Carlton, 
librarian,  and  John  G.  Gill  in  place  of  R.  J. 
Ham,  professor  of  romance  languages.  An  ad- 
ditional endowment  of  $500,000  was  nearly 
completed  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  total 
reductive  funds  of  the  ooll^  amount  to  about 
1,225,000.  The  president  is  F.  S.  Luther 
LL.  D. 

TBOFICAL  UEDICTNE.  Since  the  Amer- 
ican occupation  of  the  Philippines,  tbrae  islands 
have  provided  a  fertile  field  for  the  study  of 

tropical  diseases,  and  great  advances  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  control  of  these  diseases  have 
been  made  by  the  army  medical  organization. 
Dr.  R.  P.  Strong,  of  the  Biological  Laboratorr 
in  Manila,  reviews  some  of  the  work  done  bv 
the  Bureau  of  Science  in  certain  diseases  prev- 
alent in  this  region.  An  extensive  research  vas 
carried  on  in  the  laboratories  into  the  sobjeft 
of  so-called  tropical  dysentery,  which  caused 


diseases,  and  that  these  required  widely  differ- 
ent  forms  of  treatment.  One  form,  am<ebic  dys- 
entery, waa  discovered  to  be  due  to  a  species 
of  protozoa,  an  amcebe;  a  second,  bacillary  dys- 
entery, was  due  to  a  species  of  bacteria  known 
as  Bacillua  dyaenterUe;  and  a  third,  catarrhal 
dysentery,  due  to  the  action  of  one  of  several 
bacteria,  which  produeed  a  catarrhal  oonditlon 
<A  the  laive  intestine.  It  was  moreoTer  demon- 
strated  that  these  three  forms  of  dysentery 
could  be  readily  diagnosed  by  laboraionr  exam- 
inatioDS  of  the  dejecta.    These  discoveries  soon 

ftlaced  the  treatment  of  the  disease  upon  an 
ntelligent.  basis.  The  most  effective  treatment 
for  the  amcebic  dysentery  was  found  to  consist 
in  attacking  the  parasite  by  local  applications 
— enemas.  Bacillary  dysentery  to»  best  con- 
trolled by  the  Inoculation  of  anti-dyunteric 
serum.  It  was  further  demonntrated  that  the 
amtebic  and  bacillary  dysenterira  were  usually 
acquired  through  infected  drinking  vater,  as 
was  the  catarrhal  form  in  some  instancesr.  As 
the  result  of  these  discoveries,  both  the  mortal- 
ity and  the  amount  of  dysentery  amouff  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans  were  rapidly  redu(%d.  Ba- 
cillary dysentery  is  now  very  rare  and  amabic 
dysentery  is  becoming  lew  frequent.  Control 
of  tills  disease  was  obtained  edueating  the 
population  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  Inncted 
drinking  water  and  of  employing  only  boiled  or 
dietillea  water  for  drinking  purposes. 

At  present  there  is  no  bubonic  plague  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  no  case  having  occurred  for 
over  a  year.  The  disease  flrst  appeared  in  1600 
in  Manila,  and  only  b^  vigorous  measures  was 
it  prevented  from  gaining  a  foothold  such  as  it 
haa  in  India.  The  means  adopted  for  repelling 
the  plague  were  the  fumigation  of  all  vessels 
arriving  from  infected  ports,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  rats  in  them;  rigid  isolation  of  pa- 
tients sick  with  the  disease;  wholesale  extermi- 
nation of  land  rats  and  their  fleas;  the  burning, 
where  practicable,  of  houses  or  districts  where 
plague  had  occurred;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  the  Immunization  of  people  living  in  badly 
infected  districts  by  inoculations  with  anti- 
plague  serum.  The  latter  measure  succeeded  be- 
yond expectation. 

Cholera,  although  banished  on  several  ooea- 
aions  since  1902,  has  reappeared  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  has  probably  become,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  endemic.  The  disease  is  spread 
partly  through  the  water  supply,  but  chiefly 
through  infected  uncooked  foods.  Flies  were 
also  shown  to  play  a  part  in  certain  neighbor- 
hoods where  unsterilized  excreta  of  cholera  pa- 
tients were  exposed.  It  was  found  that  many 
individuaifl  who  had  recovered  from  cholera 
carried  about  with  them  the  germ  of  the  dis- 
ease in  their  Intestines  for  several  weeks  after 
convalescence,  and  thus  served  as  disseminators 
of  the  infection.  An  antitoxin  was  pre^iared  in 
tlie  government  laboratories  and  was  given  an 
extenbive  trial  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  Philippines,  with  the  result  that  in  some 
districts  the  number  of  cases  is  only  one-sixth 
as  large  as  before  inoculation  was  practiced. 

In  regard  to  malaria,  it  has  been  shown  that 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  native  children  in 
certain  portions  of  the  islands  suffer  from  a 
latent  form  of  this  disease  and  furnish  a  con- 
stant source  for  the  transmisrion  of  malaria 


enormous;  in  some  districts  over  6U  per  oenC 
of  the  adults  show  either  latent  or  active  in- 
fection. Among  the  white  people,  however,  ma^ 
laria  is  uncommon,  particularly  in  large  cities. 
An  investigation  was  recently  undertaken  to 
determine  the  prevalence  of  animal  parasites  in 
tiie  native  population.  The  dejecta  of  4106 
prisoners  were  examined,  and  it  was  found  that 
B4  per  cent,  were  infected  with  one  or  more 
species  of  intestinal  parasites;  the  mtwt  usual 
being  the  common  whipworm  [Tnchwia),  which 
was  present  in  69  per  cent.;  hookworms  (Unoi- 
ftaria)  were  present  in  52  per  cent.;  23  per 
cent,  of  the  prisoners  were  infected  with  amoe- 
bas,  and  26  per  cent,  with  round  worms  (A«oar- 
tdes).  Numerous  other  parasites  were  found 
in  a  small  percentage  of  cases.  It  was  noted 
that  if  these  percentages  of  infecticm  obtained 
throughout  the  total  natiVe  population,  it  would 
appear  that  no  less  than  5,000,000  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Philippine  Islands  harbored 
intestinal  worms,  and  it  becomes  a  great  ques- 
tion as  to  what  bearing  these  infections  nave 
in  regard  to  the  public  health.    While  there  is 

firaetically  no  evidence  to  show  that  moderate 
nfectiona  with  whipworms  and  round  worms 
exercise  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  health  of  the 
individual,  infections  with  hookworms  and  am- 
Qsbas  must  be  looked  upon  as  more  serious,  since 
both  of  these  parasites  are  pathogenic. 

Smallpox  has  been  thoroughly  stamped  out, 
no  death  having  been  reported  during  the  past 
year.  Before  the  American  occupation,  in  some 
provinces  there  were  as  many  as  6000  cages  a 
year.  Over  3,515,000  people  have  been  vacci- 
nated in  the  Philippines,  without  one  death  on 
account  irf  vaeeiaation»  or  any  case  of  severe 
infection. 

The  Philippine  Medical  School  for  the  edu- 
cation of  physicians  in  tropical  diseases  started, 
in  1907  with  54  students.  The  course  extends 
over  five  years,  and  it  is  hoped  in  time  to  pro- 
vide through  this  school  tnoroughly  qualifled 
physicians  to  take  care  of  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Philippine  archipelago.  At  present 
there  is  on  an  average  one  physician  to  81,000 
of  the  population,  or  one  to  every  430  square 
miles  of  territory. 

TBUSTS.  The  derelopment  of  opinion  fa- 
vorable to  alteration  of  the  national  anti-trust 
laws  continued  during  1009,  though  not  with 
the  prominence  and  volume  of  the  preceding 
campaign  year.  In  Congress,  during  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year,  various  proposals  for 
eliminating  the  defects  of  the  existing  law,  se- 
curing greater  publicity  of  corporate  activities 
by  national  incorporation  and  inspection,  guar- 
anteeing labor  unions  the  right  to  form,  to 
combine,  and  to  strike,  and  distinguishing  rea- 
sonable from  unreasonable  restraints  of  trade 
were  advanced,  but  none  was  adopted.  At  the 
special  session  of  Congress  a  law  taxing  cor- 
porations one  per  cent,  on  their  net  earnings 
was  passed.  While  this  was  not  a  trust  meas- 
ure, its  necessary  effect  will  be  to  introduce  a 
greater  degree  of  governmental  inspection  into 
the  affairs  of  all  corporations,  trusts  included. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  several  suits  testing 
the  constitutionality  of  this  measure  were  pen£ 
ing  before  the  Supreme  Court,  it  being  claimed 
that  the  power  of  C-ongreBs  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  States  and  with  foreign  nar 
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tioDit  could  not  be  stretched  to  include  manu- 
facluriaf^.  In  this  Tiew,  which  waa  supported 
by  citations  from  previous  court  decisions,  com- 
merce means  transportation,  and  therefore  does 
not  include  elaboration  of  materials  known  as 
manufacturing.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  the 
adminiabvtion  ezpreiaed  faTor  lor  the  plan  of 
naticmal  ineorporation. 

In  May  the  Bureau  of  Corporationa  imed 
part  of  a  report  on  the  taxation  of  oorpora- 
ttons  in  this  country.  The  Bureau  was  carry- 
ing on  investigations  of  the  tobacco,  lumber, 
and  steel  industries,  the  concentration  of  water- 
power  ownership,  and  the  Intematltuial  Har- 
vester Company. 

Conthtektal  Wall  Fapbb  Ooicpart.  The 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  against 
the  Louis  Voiffht  and  Sons  Company  was 
handed  down  February  I.  The  latter,  an  Ohio 
corporation  in  the  wholesale  trade,  refused  to 
pay  a  debt  of  $66,762  owing  to  the  Continental 
Wall  Paper  Company  for  goods  bought,  on  tbe 
^ound  that  the  Continen^l  Company  was  an 
illegal  combination  under  the  Sherman  law. 
Evidence,  including  copies  of  agreements  be- 
tween the  Ctmtinental  and  other  wall-paper 
concerns,  were  submitted,  showing  that  a  com- 
bination did  exist  and  forced  purchasers  to  pay 
monopoly  prices.  The  Cour^  Justice  Harlan 
writing,  upheld  the  contention  of  the  defend- 
ants as  to  the  existence  of  the  illegal  combina- 
tion, and  proceeded  to  answer  the  question 
whether  such  a  concern  could  use  the  courts  in 
the  collection  of  a  debt.  This  question  had 
been  raised  in  the  case  of  Conolly  vs.  Union 
Sewer  Pipe  Company,  in  which  Conolly  had  re- 
ftised  to  pay  for  goods  bought  on  tbe  ground 
that  the  pipe  company  was  a  party  to  an  ille- 
gal combination.  In  that  case  the  Court  had 
refused  to  free  Conolly  from  liability  on  the 
groand  that  there  was  no  necessai^  legal  con- 
nection between  the  sale  of  the  pipe  and  tbe 
alleged  agreement  between  the  pipe  com- 
pany and  other  concerns.  "The  combination 
may  have  been  illegal  and  yet  tbe  sales  valid.** 
In  the  wall-paper  case,  however,  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Court  held  that  a  different  rule 
obtained,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  agreement 
under  which  the  wall  paper  had  been  purchased 
by  the  defendant  was  an  Integral  part  of  the 
conspiracy  which  made  the  plaintiff  a  monopoly 
and  rendered  the  wholesaler  helplera.  Justice 
Holmes,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  concurred  in 
by  Justices  Brewer,  White  and  Peckham,  de- 
clared that  "the  policy  of  not  furthering  the 
jfiurposes  of  the  trust  is  less  important  than 
the  policy  of  preventing  people  from  getting 
other  people'B  property  for  nothing  when  they 
purport  to  be  buying  it."  The  Court  was  thus 
in  the  dilemma  of  either  lending  its  aid  to  a 
concern  tainted  with  illegality,  or  enabling  an- 
other concern  to  get  something  for  nothing.  The 
decision  was  considered  highly  important  as  af- 
fecting the  standing  of  ccmibinations  before  the 
courts. 

AiiBBiOAir  Tobacco  Cohpattt.  The  case 
against  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  in 
which  the  government  In  1008  secured  from 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  a  decision  adjudf^ing  the  company 
guilty  of  conspiracy  and  enjoining  its  opera- 
tions, was  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  On  Docember  30.  Attorney- 
General  Wickersbam  filed  a  printed  brief  of 


268  pages  in  which  the  history  of  the  eoneera 
was  traced,  its  violations  speciScally  pointed 
out,  and  an  extension  of  the  injunction  so  as 
to  include  the  foreign  subsidiary  oompanies 
asked  for. 

Aheucan  Suoas  REFuniTo  CoKpAirr.  The 
principal  {nrosecutions  of  the  year  were  tiiose 
against  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
known  as  the  Sugar  Trust.  One  of  these  was 
the  suit  brought  by  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar 
Refining  Company  for  the  recovery  of  $30,- 
000,000  damages  for  the  closing  of  the  latter'e 

Slants.  Tbe  complaint  was  that  Mr.  Adolph 
egal,  who  owned  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
plaintiff  company,  had  been  induced  through 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  officers  and  lawyers 
of  the  American  sugar  Refining  Company  to 
accept  a  loan  of  $1,250,000,  on  condition  that 
the  plaintiff's  plants  be  not  operated  so  long  as 
the  loan  remained  unpaid.  In  June,  while  the 
case  was  being  tried,  settlement  was  made  out 
of  court.  While  the  exact  amount  paid  to  tbe 
plaintiff  was  not  made  |KibliG^  it  was  reported 
to  exceed  $2,000,000. 

In  July  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  used  this 
settlement  as  the  basis  of  an  incUctment  for 
fraud  in  violation  of  the  criminal  clause  of  the 
Sherman  law.  The  persons  indicted  were: 
John  E.  Parsons,  for  many  years  counsel  and 
director  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany; W.  B.  Thomas,  president;  George  H. 
Frazier,  Charles  H.  Senff,  and  John  Mayer,  di- 
rectors; Thomas  B.  Hamed,  counsel  for  Segai 
when  the  loan  was  made;  and  Gustave  E. 
Kissel,  agent  for  the  company  in  making  the 
loan.  The  last  two  of  these  defendants  de- 
murred to  the  indictment  on  tbe  ground  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  had  run  in  their 
favor,  more  than  five  years  having  elapsed 
since  the  closing  of  the  Pennsylvania  refinery 
in  January,  19M. 

Judge  Holt  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  about  November  1  upheld  their  claim. 
He  declared  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade 
to  be  but  a  contract  or  agreement  and  the  con- 
spiracy in  their  case  to  have  ended  when  the 
refinery  was  closed,  this  being  the  end  sought 
by  them.  The  government  at  once  took  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that 
the  Sherman  act  uses  the  term  conspiracy  ad- 
visedly to  mean  something  different  from  the 
words  contract  and  combination  in  the  same 
section.  The  government  claimed  that  a  con- 
spiracy does  not  end  so  long  a«  the  course  of 
action  begun  b^  the  conspiracy  continues,  and 
that  therefore  m  this  case  it  did  not  end  until 
the  refinery  should  be  opened. 

The  second  important  group  of  cases  against 
the  Sugar  Trust  were  those  growing  out  of  the 
frauds  in  the  weighing  of  im]iorted  sugar  at 
the  docks  in  Brooklyn.  Inquiry  into  these 
frauds  began  in  1907  when  a  man  named  Whal- 
ley  came  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  Wash- 
ington and  stated  that  he  had  been  employed 
from  1892  to  1002  as  a  company  weight 
checker,  and  that  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  in  1897  he  had,  under  tbe  direc- 
tion of  the  company's  dock  superintendent, 
used  methods  of  reducing  the  apparent  weight 
of  the  unloaded  sugar.  He  was  set  to  inquii^ 
ing  whether  similar  frauds  were  still  prac- 
ticed. At  the  same  time  Richard  Parr,  as- 
sisted by  James  O.  Brezinski,  was  sent  as  spe- 
cial agent  to  investigate.  Whalley  obtained 
employment  from  a  ^ip  owner  at  the  unload- 
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way.  Parr  was  thus  able  on  November  20, 
1907,  to  detect  a  tecret  spring  which,  through 
a  hole  in  the  atanchion  of  the  scales,  could  be 
pushed  in  by  the  checker  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
end  of  the  lever  connected  with  the  beam  of 
the  scales.  This  spring  could  be  easily  with- 
drawn when  the  government's  weigher,  who  sat 
at  the  eheeker's  right,  wished  to  adjust  or  bal- 
ance the  sealea.  Each  of  the  seventeen  scales 
had  rimilar  holes.  The  government  then 
brought  a  number  of  suits  for  the  recovery  of 
duty  evaded  by  the  fraudulent  weighing. 
These  suits  at  first  covered  only  six  years,  but 
were  later  extended  back  to  1898.  In  addition 
to  the  fraudulent  springs  the  government  of- 
fered uncontradicted  testimony  to  show  that 
there  had  been  systematic  efforts  to  bribe  the 
Treasury  officials  responsible  for  the  weighing 
of  sugar.  It  wu  shown  also  teat,  although  the 
company  had  twelve  checkers,  six  were  uni- 
formly assigned  for  checking  and  that  these  dix 
received  a  secret  bonus  above  their  regular  pay. 
The  first  case  biased  on  these  frauds  was  de- 
cided about  the  middle  of  March,  1909,  the 
company  being  fined  $134,000  and  being  com- 
pelled to  restore  to  the  government  more  than 
$1,000,000  of  evaded  duty.  Other  cases  were 
settled  voluntarily,  the  government  receiving  a 
total  of  $2,269,897  from  the  company.  These 
settlements  did  not  preclude  criminal  suits  nor 
further  suits  for  back  duties  if  cause  should 
develop. 

The  government  meanwhile  had  made  prep- 
arations for  criminal  proceedings  against  those 
immediately  responsible  for  the  frauds,  the 
hope  being  ultimately  to  convict  some  of  the 
ofTicials  high  in  the  councils  of  the  concern. 
Mr.  Oliver  Spitzer,  the  company's  dock  super- 
intendent, was  tried  for  bribery,  but  acquitted, 
because  Parr's  assistant,  Brezinski.  contradicted 
on  the  witness  stand  his  own  evidence  before 
the  grand  jury.  In  May,  Spitzer  and  the  six 
coinpany  checkers  were  indicted  for  the  frauds. 
Before  they  were  brought  to  trial,  however,  a 
blanket  indictment  was  returned  on  November 
4,  under  which  Spitzer,  four  of  the  checkers 
and  James  F.  Bendernagel,  cashier  of  the  com- 
pany's Williamsburg  refinery,  were  brought  to 
trial  on  November  30.  While  the  jury  was 
unable  to  agree  as  to  Bendernagel,  it  found 
all  the  others  guilty,  Spitzer  being  later  sen- 
tenced to  .  two  years'  imprisonment.  The 
lawyers  for  the  defendants  in  this  case  con- 
tended that  their  clients  merely  obeyed  the 
orders  of  their  superiors.  Other  indictments 
a^rain&t  Bendernagel  were  pending. 

On  December  21  another  company  checker 
nazned  Halligan  and  Ernest  W.  Gerbracht,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Williamsbui^  re- 
finery, were  arraigned  in  the  Circuit  Ctourt, 
charged  with  conspiracy  in  the  sugar-weighing 
frauds.  Other  indictments  were  brought 
against  directors  of  the  company  and  against 
the  government  weighers.  These  latter  were 
accused  of  accepting  bribes.  Moreover  the  de- 
velopment of  the  various  cases  brought  to  light 
considerable  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
ajirents  of  the  trust  had  bribed  the  sugar 
samplers,  the  result  being  that  duty  had  been 
paid  on  lower  grades  of  sugar  than  those 
iftually  imported.   This  was  declared  to  be  a 


exerted  to  prevent  such  a  step.  During  the 
entire  year  the  new  president  of  the  company 
carried  out  a  prt^ramme  of  house-cleaning 
within  the  concern  by  dropping  all  the  accused 
employees  and  many  others  who  had  served  un- 
der the  Havemeyer  regime.  On  December  15 
Mr.  John  G.  Parsons,  long  chief  counsel  and  a 
principal  director  for  the  trust,  retired  from 
it,  this  being  deemed  the  most  significant  step 
thus  far  taken  to  introduce  an  entirely  new 
control. 

About  the  middle  of  September  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  whose  stock  is  in 
part  owned  by  the  trust,  voluntarily  paid  to 
the  government  over  $600,000  as  preliminary 
settlement  for  unpaid  duties,  and  the  Arbuckle 
Brothers  paid  $695,,'i73  in  full  of  shortages  of 
duty  on  sugar  between  1898  and  1907.  While 
the  National  Sugar  Company's  affair  was  a  di- 
rect outgrowth  of  the  trust  frauds,  that  of 
Arbuckle  Brothers  was  the  result  of  a  search- 
ing comparison  of  its  own  books  with  the 
custom  house  records,  in  which  inquiry  the 
firm  cooperated.  The  firm's  books  showed  the 
amounts  of  sugar  bought  from  importers;  the 
custom  house  rfH^ords  showed  the  amounts  as 
reported  by  government  weighers,  the  amounts 
on  which  duty  was  paid.  A  difference  of  about 
one  per  cent,  was  the  basis  of  tlie  supplementary 
payment. 

Ahebican  Ice  Coupant.  The  trial  of  the 
American  Ice  Company  for  violation  of  the 
New  York  Anti-Monopoly  act  was  begun  in  No- 
vember before  Justice  Wheeler  of  the  Criminal 
Branch  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  It  contin- 
ued eight  weeks.  The  evidence  consisted  largely 
of  two  truck  loads  of  the  company's  contract 
books  and  the  testimony  of  numerous  dealers 
who  had  attempted  to  carry  on  an  independent 
business.  The  suit  established  the  fact  that 
since  the  trust  acquired  power  many  deaJers 
operating  nominally  as  independents  were  em- 
ployees of  the  trust.  The  methods  of  the  trust 
in  controlling  the  ice  fields  in  Maine  and  along 
the  Hudson  and  its  effective  methods  of  club- 
bing the  independent  retailers  into  submission 
were  brought  out.  The  defense  first  pleaded  the 
statute  of  limitations,  but  was  overruled;  it 
then  attempted  to  have  the  ease  thrown  out  on 
the  ground  that  ice  could  not  be  monopolized; 
and  finally  openly  defended  the  trust  as  carry- 
ing on  a  legitimate  business  by  legitimate 
methods.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty  and  the  court  levied  a  fine  of  $5000. 

On  December  17  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
State's  application  K>r  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  company  from  doing  certain  alleged 
ill^al  acts,  from  enforcing  certain  contracts 
and  from  preventing  competition  in  the  ice 
trade  within  the  State.  It  also  upheld  the 
State's  requests  that  the  company  Iw  adjuged 
guilty  of  violating  the  stock  corporation  law 
and  that  its  charter  to  do  business  in  the 
State  be  revoked.  This  case  was  begun  in 
July,  1908,  and  the  decision  here  given  was 
a  complete  reverf-al  of  tliat  of  the  lower  court. 

Otiirb  Dgvpxopmrntb.  The  interpretation 
of  the  so-called  *'  commodities  clause  ^  of  the 
Hepburn  railway  rate  act,  declaring  the  clause 
constitutional,  but  holding  that  it  does  not 
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prevent  a  railroad  from  carrying  coal  mined 
or  owned  by  a  company  in  which  the  railroad 
owns  stodc,  was  very  favorable  to  the  aa- 
thraclte  coal  roada.   See  Railwatb. 

The  International  Harvester  Company, 
known  as  the  Harvecrter  Trust,  following  a 
$60,000  fine  by  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court, 
propoved  that  the  court  or  a  public  utility 
eommission  assume  control  of  prices  for  its 
product*  sold  within  the  State.  The  proposal 
was  accepted. 

The  Texas  snti-trust  law  was  made  more 
stringent  by  raising  the  possible  penalty  for 
violation  teom  $50  to  $ISOO  per  day  and  by 
Increasing  the  maximum  imprisonment  from 
five  to  twelve  ypars.  The  Arkansaa  anti-trust 
law  was  upheld  by  (he  Federal  Supreme  Court, 
in  February,  and  the  State  at  once  began 
numerous  suits  under  it.  For  the  80-cent  gas 
dedsion,  see  Oas. 

TSRSB  PIiT.  See  ISvtoucojoqy  and  ftJiP- 
nro  Sickness. 

TUBBBCITLIZr.  The  great  interest  taken  in 
the  nse  of  this  agent  for  diagnostic  purposes 
is  Indicated  by  the  hct  that  several  hundred 
articles  on  the  subject  appeared  during  1900. 
When  a  minute  dose  of  tuberculin  Is  intro* 
dnced  into  the  hnman  body  by  any  of  the  ways 
described  below,  either  a  febrile  or  local  re- 
action occurs  if  the  subject  is  infected  with 
tuberculosis.  The  tuberculin  may  be  intro- 
duoed  by  injection,  vaccination  (von  Pir- 
quet's  test)  or  bv  instillation  into  the  eye 
<Calmette*s  reaction).  In  afldition  there 
have  been  introduced  several  modifications 
<^  these  methods.  Moro's  teat  eonBlsts  of 
rubbing  into  a  small  area  of  the  skin  about 
6  grams  of  an  ointment  of  tuberculin  tn 
lanolin  or  by  gently  rubbing  into  the  skin  a 
drop  of  tuberculin  undiluted,  the  finger  being 
protected  by  a  rubber  cot.  The  skin  of  the 
abdomen  is  generally  selected.  A  positive  re- 
action appears  in  irom  12  to  24  hours  and 
eonsitrts  of  a  general  redness  of  the  area  and 
the  appearance  of  a  few  papules.  This  is  a 
modifleation  of  von  Pirquet's  test  and  Is  said 
to  be  quite  at  satisfactory.  General  systematic 
reaction  is  not  caused,  and  nausea,  vomiting 
and  muscular  pains  are  absent.  Another 
method  was  used  by  Laflte-Dupont  and  Moll- 
nier,  who  state  that  they  obtained  a  specifio 
reaction  in  68  out  of  73  tuberculous  patients 
1^  applying  directly  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  for  10  minutes  a  small  tampon  satu- 
rated with  I  per  cent,  eolution  of  tuberculin. 
This  reaction  conaistB  of  a  localized  exudation  at 
the  spot,  preceded  by  more  or  leas  congeation. 
The  exudate  dries  snd  leaves  a  small  yellowish 
erust.  The  reaction  takes  from  18  to  48  hours 
and  subsides  slowly  in  a  week  or  10  days.  The 
test  appears  to  be  reliable  and  is  absolutely 
harmless.  Sato  gave  tuberculin  internally  and 
obtained  positive  results  in  cases  having  tuber- 
culosis; 0.01  of  a  gram  was  given  in  a  capsule, 
care  being  taken  that  the  stomach  was  onpty. 
If  no  reaction  was  had  from  this  dose,  a  larger 
amount  was  given.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  test  may  be  made  without 
the  patient's  knowledf^e.  The  cause  of  reac- 
tion to  tuberculin  applications  and  injections 
Is  now  belicvod  to  be  a  hyper-Hensitizing  of  the 
patient  by  the  tubercular  infection,  to  which 
tlie  name  of  anaphylaxis  (see  AnTrroxiN)  has 
been  given.   This  ability  to  react  is  a  good 


omen  in  prognosis,  and  a  tuberenlosls  paUent 
who  cannot  react  has  lost  his  ability  to  reust 
the  disease.  Any  of  these  tests  may  bring  to 
light  a  latent  or  quiescent  tuberculous  process 
or  a  condition  that  needs  no  active  treatment 
Negative  reactions  are  taken  to  indicate  an  ea- 
tire  absence  of  tuberculosis.  Positive  reac- 
tions, especially  if  confirmed  by  more  than  one 
test,  combined  with  suspicious  symptoms,  point 
to  the  presence  of  a  tuberculous  process.  The 
greater  the  intensity  of  the  reaction  and  the 
sooner  it  makes  its  appearance,  the  more  aente 
is  the  nature  of  the  process  and  the  more  active 
the  fighting  powers  of  the  indiTidnaL 

TUBKRCULOSIS.  The  question  of  the 
transmissibility  of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  hn- 
man beings  continued  to  excite  much  ddwte  in 
1909,  following  Professor  Koch's  pronounce- 
ment at  the  1908  International  Tuberculosis 
Congress  that  these  diseases  were  distinct  and 
that  bovine  infection  was  a  very  small  factor 
in  the  spread  of  phthisis,  a  statement  first 
made  hy  Dr.  Theobald  Smith  of  Washington. 
The  latest  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Tuberenlosis,  appointed  in  1001  to  inquire  into 
the  question,  eonflrms '  their  previous  rmorts, 
which  are  In  direct  eontradiction  to  Dr.  Koeh's 
views.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
bovine  tuberculosis  is  communicable  to  man, 
and  that  a  considerable  amount  of  tuberculosis, 
especially  in  children,  is  due  to  milk  containing 
the  tubercle  bacilli.  The  danger  of  milk 
yielded  by  tuberculous  udders  is  well  known, 
but  the  report  indicate^  that  the  milk  of  eowa 
suffering  from  visceral  tuberenlosls  often  eon-j 
t^ns  virulent  tubercle  bacilli,  altbongfa  the 
udders  may  be  perfectly  healthy.  Six  cows 
were  observed  over  a  long  period,  and  three 
showed  obvious  signs  of  raberculosia,  such 
as  cough  and  emaciation,  while  the  other 
three  were  apparently  healthy  and  tuberculosis 
was  discovered  only  by  the  tuberculin  test 
The  milk  of  the  three  obviously  diseased  eowa 
caused  tuberculosis  in  guinea-pigs,  while  the 
milk  of  those  in  which  the  disease  was  revealed 
only  by  tnberenlin  failed  to  produce  tnberen- 
losis  in  guinea-pigs.  Swine  fed  with  the  milk 
of  these  cows  became  tuberculous — an  impor- 
tant observation,  since  pigs  are  often  fed  with 
the  milk  of  sickly  cows  when  it  is  deemed  unfit 
for  human  consumption.  This  practice 
plainly  dangerous,  since  the  pigs  are  eventually' 
used  as  food  for  man.  The  feces  of  Ave  out> 
of  six  of  these  oows  were  found  to  eontain  Tirui 
lent  tubercle  Imcilli.  Here  is  another  amirce 
of  infection,  for  in  all  but  the  best  regulated 
farms  the  cleaning  of  the  udders  and  quarters 
of  milch  cows  is  imperfect  and  the  amount  of 
fecal  matter  that  finds  its  way  Into  milk  is 
considerable.  While  the  above  observations 
are  important  and  suggestive  and  should  give 
an  impetus  to  the  movement  for  obtaining  a 
cleaner  milk  supply,  they  fail  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  human  beings  are  actually  in- 
fected through  animal  aDurces.  Pottenfter, 
after  an  extensive  observation  of  tbe  reaction 
of  patients  with  diflTerent  forms  of  tubercu- 
losis to  human  and  bovine  tuberculin,  believe! 
that  while  both  human  and  bovine  bacilli  may 
attack  man,  the  bovine  bacilli  gain  a  foothold 
only  with  difficulty,  probably  on  account  of  the 
difTerences  in  the  soil.  Conversely,  human  ba- 
cilli infect  cattle  with  difltculiy  for  the  same 
reason.  In  other  words,  while  hnman  and  bo- 
vine bacilli  are  eloeely  allied  autiepeeies  which 
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may  have  originated  from  a  common  ancestor, 
each  has  lived  so  long  on  a  particular  kind  of 
soil  that  it  develops  poorly  on  any  other.  The 
latest  contribution  to  the  question  as  to  the 
frequency  of  tuberculo&is  in  man  was  fur- 
nished by  Beitzke,  who  examined  1100  bodies 
at  the  Charit€  in  Berlin,  with  reference  to  the 
occurrence  of  healed  and  active  tuberculosis. 
He  found  that  in  children  under  15  years  of 
age  tuberculosis  is  less  common  than  in  adults, 
involving  but  27.3  per  cent,  of  188  children  In 
about  half  of  whom  it  was  the  cause  of  death. 
In  703  bodies  of  persona  over  15  years  of  age, 
evidence  of  tuberculosis  was  found  in  68.2  per 
cent.  Therefore,  Bietzke  assumes  that  about 
one-half  of  all  persons  in  all  states  of  society 
suffer  from  a  tuberculous  lesion  at  some  time 
during  their  lives.  This  is  a  wide  departure 
from  the  startling  findings  made  by  Kaegeli  a 
few  years  ago  that  00  per  cent,  oi  all  human 
beings  were  affected,  but  the  diEicrepancy  may 
be  accounted  for  by  a  difference  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  healed  lesions  found  in  the 
lu^s  and  pleura. 

There  was  no  diminution  of  the  Trar&re 
•gainst  tuberculosis  during  1900.  A  large 
number  of  new  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  sana* 
toria,  especially  for  Uie  accommodation  of 
tuberculosis  patients,  were  opened  during  the 
year.  Popular  education  was  continued  by 
means  of  lectures,  traveling  exhibitions  and  by 
teaching  in  the  public  schools.  The  first  step 
toward  a  novel  experiment  in  housing  the 
tuberculous  poor  was  taken  by  the  purchase  by 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  of  a  site  for  the  eonstmo- 
tion  of  three  model  tenements  for  poor  consump- 
tives, to  cost  $1,000,000.  They  will  be  located 
ot  the  east  fdde  of  New  York  City  and  will  be 
administered  in  connection  with  the  tubercu- 
losis clinic  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Ac- 
commodations for  from  376  to  400  families  are 
contemplated,  with  surroundings  especially 
favorable  for  consumptives  All  the  rooms  will 
open  outdoors,  and  there  will  be  no  dark  halls, 
every  apartment  being  entered  from  an  outside 
stairway.  The  roof  will  he  specially  equipped, 
and  in  fact  all  the  advantages  of  a  sanatorium 
will  be  supplied  except  that  the  fomiliea  will 
provide  their  own  food. 

TUFTSy .  Fbane  "Leo.  An  American  scien- 
tist, died,  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  on  April 
IS,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Finlay,  O.,  in  1871, 
and  took  the  degree  of  B.  8.  at  Antioch  College 
in  1891,  and  a  post-graduate  course  at  Columbia 
University.  He  was  made  a  tutor  in  physics  at 
that  institution  in  1898,  instructor  in  1903,  and 
adjunct  professor  of  physics  in  1905.  Pro- 
fessor Tufts  came  to  his  death  by  an  elestric 
shock  while  testing  electric  are  light  wires  at 
Bayonne,  K.  J.  He  contributed  articles  on 
physics  to  the  New  International  Eneyolopadia 
and  the  Jfeto  International  Year  Book. 

TU  ill's  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Medford,  Mass.,  founded  In 
1852.  The  students  and  faculty  In  1009  num- 
bered 1332.  There  were  in  the  library  61,000 
volumes.  During  the  year  there  were  received 
in  gifts  $104,960.  Among  the  additions  to  the 
faculty  were  the  appointments  of  Arthur  C. 
Xane,  Pearson  professor  of  mineralogy  and 
geology.  The  to^l  productive  funds  of  the  col- 
lege amount  to  about  $1,650,000,  and  the  in- 
come to  $226,000.  The  pKsideat  la  F.  W. 
Hamilton,  O.  D.,  LL.  D. 


TTTNIS.  A  French  protectorate  in  Northern 
Africa.    The  capital  is  Tunis. 

Abea,  PopuLATioiT.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  64,600  square  miles.  The  majority  of  the 
natives  are  Bedouin  Arabs  and  Kabyles  to  the 
number,  roughly  estimated  in  the  absence  of  a 
regular  census,  of  1,700,000,  inclusive  of  60,000 
Jews.  The  foreign  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  December  16.  1006,  mimbered  128,895, 
including  34,610  French  exclusive  of  the  mili- 
tary, 81,166  Italians,  and  10,330  Maltese.  The 
city  of  Tunis  has  200,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
61,000  are  Europeans. 

There  were  (1905)  160  publio,  and  20  pri- 
vate, primary  schools;  a  Iy<^  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls ;  2  colleges,  a  school  of  technology, 
and  a  normal  school.  There  are  also  1424 
Mussulman  primary  schools,  and  a  Mohamme- 
dan univerBity  at  Tunis. 

The  Mohammedan  population  is  under  the 
religious  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam. 
The  Europeans  are  mainly  Roman  Catholics. 
The  French  decree  prohibiting  congregational 
instruction  to,  French  children  extends  to 
Tunis. 

iNDirsTSiKS.  Agriculture  Is  the  principal  oe* 
eupation.  The  area  (in  acres)  sown  to  prin- 
cipal crops,  with  the  yield  ( in  bushels )  for 
three  successive  years,  as  reported  to  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  given  below: 

Wheat,  1906,  93,900  acres.  1,135,080  bushels; 
1907,  1,089,729  acres,  4.266,650  bushels}  1908, 
1,087,258  acres,  2,837,700  bushels. 

Barley,  1906,  9i;428  acres,  3,140,847  bushels; 
1907,  1,198,464  acres.  9,600,296  bushels;  1908, 
1,009,613  acres,  6,313,882  bushels. 

Oats,  1906,  84,016  acres,  2,128,276  bushels; 
1907,  1,030,424  acres,  8,607,689  bushels;  1008, 
1,005,713  acres,  4,006,589  bushels. 

About  494,000  acres  are  under  olive  groves: 
262,000  acres  under  cork-forests.  The  wine 
output  in  1007  was  1,941,688  gallons.  There 
are  about  1.360,000  date  palms  in  the  southern 
part.  Other  products  are  almonds,  oranges, 
lemons,  shaddocks,  pistachios,  alfa  grass,  and 
henna.  The  number  of  live-stock,  January  1, 
1909,  was  reported  as  follows:  Cattle,  158.062; 
sheep,  833,6412;  horses,  31,S70;  donkeys,  78,002; 
mules,  10,592;  goats.  476,380;  swine,  14,044. 

The  output  from  the  mines  increases  steadily. 
In  1007  there  were  32  mines  in  operation,  cop- 
per, lead  and  zinc  being  the  principal  ores. 
Phosphate  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  and 
the  mines  are  being  extensively  developed. 

The  yield  of  the  fisheries  (mainly  in  the 
handfl  of  Italians,  hfaltese  and  Greeks)  In  1907 
was  as  follows  (exclusive  of  sponges) :  Sardines, 
200,000  kilos,  value  60,873  francs;  anchovies, 
66,000  kilos,  44,116  francs;  allaches,  903,000 
kilos,  212,160  francs;  tunny-fish,  942,000  kihra, 
291,164  francs;  other  fish,  1,816,000  kilos.  1,- 
654,697  francs. 

Commerce.  The  total  imports  for  1908  were 
valued  at  123,028,000  francs,  against  102,860,- 
000  in  1907;  the  total  exports,  at  04,155,000 
francs,  against  103,301,000  in  1907.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  in  1908  were  as  follows: 
Phosphates,  31.686,000  francs;  olive  oil,  13,006,- 
000;  wheat,  3,654.000;  alfa,  3,071,000;  live-stock 
2,946,000;  hides  and  skins,  1.616,580;  tanbark, 
1,298,000;  sponges,  1,139,000;  wine,  818,000; 
barley,  757,000,  France  is  greatly  in  the  lead 
among  the  countries  of  origin  and  destination, 
having  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade. 

COMMUNXCATIONB.    There  were  in  1908  764 
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miles  of  railway.  In  1007  the  lenjith  of  tele- 
graph lines  was  2456  miles;  of  wires,  about 
8400;  the  number  of  offices  was  173,  of  mes- 
sages for  tiie  year,  084,776;  tlie  receipts 
amounted  to  654,228  francs.  The  number  of 
post-offices  was  ( 1907 )  384 ;  the  receipts 
amounted  to  2,206,377  francs,  and  the  expend!- 
ture  (posts  and  telegraphs)  to  2.002,310.  There 
are  good  roads  extending  1750  miles.  The  mer* 
chant  marine  in  1000  consisted  of  one  steamer 
(S04  tons  net)  and  two  sailing  vessels  (151 
tons).  In  1908  there  entered  the  ports  of  the 
Regency  13,140  vesnels  of  4,150,070  tons  (3904 
steamers  of  3,076,482  tons),  of  which  2207  of 
1,906,060  tons  were  French. 

FlHAHCEL  For  the  year  ending  April  30,  1908, 
the  revenue  and  expenditures  were  60,670,800 
and  63,449,800  francs  reapectively.  The  reve- 
nue was  derived  as  follows:  Monopolies,  14,- 
163,300  francs;  direct  taxes,  10,290.700;  in- 
direct taxes,  8,004,000;  customs,  etc.,  5,465,800; 
State  domain,  1^40.200;  various,  2,420,500;  vr- 
traordinary,  26,487,800.  The  expenditures  were: 
Finance,  17,053,000  francs;  public  works,  6,- 
821,400;  administration,  3,589,100;  posts,  tele- 
graphs, 2,168,000;  instruction,  1,778,400;  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  1,290,400;  justice,  934,- 
300;  war,  634,500;  extraordinary.  30,290,700. 
The  debt  amounted  at  the  end  of  1906,  to  232,- 
181,500  francs.  Tunisian  banlc-notes  are  issued 
by  the  Banqne  d'AlgMe^  The  legal  coinage, 
similar  to  the  French  pieces,  is  minted  in 
France. 

GovEBNHBNT.  S!di-Mohammed  en  Kasser, 
the  Bey  and  the  nominal  ruler,  was  born  July 
14,  1855,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  May  12, 
1906,  upon  the  death  of  his  cousin.  The  heir- 
presumptive  is  Sidi-Mohammed  Ben  Mamoun, 
bom  August  13,  1858.  The  protectorate  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  French  resident-general  (1909, 
Gabrielle  Alapetite),  who  is  also  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  a  miniatry  of  seven  French  and 
two  Tunisian  heads  of  departments,  all  under 
the  direction  of  the  French  Fbref^  Offloe, 
Subordinate  positions  are  tilled  by  natives.  The 
army  of  occupation  (which  is  provided  for  in 
the  French  budget)  numbers  20,300,  including 
703  officers.  Tlie  Bey's  guard  (nominally  the 
Tunisian  army)  numt>ers  about  600  officers  and 
men.  The  French  gendarmerie  numt>ers  about 
150,  and  tlie  Regency  maintains  a  civil  and 
rural  police  force. 

TT7NNELS.  Tunnel  construction  in  1909  in- 
volved work  in  scliemes  of  urban  or  interurlmn 
rapid  transit,  as  in  Paris,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  other  cities,  or  the  con- 
struction of  railway  tunnels  under  rivers  or 
harbors,  for  entrance  into  large  cities,  as  well 
aa  the  piercing  of  mountains,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  great  Alpine  Tunnels,  on  the  Trans- 
Andine  Railway,  and  the  tunnels  in  the  Sierra 
and  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States. 

Detroit  Riveb  Tunnel.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Bub-«queoua  section  of  tlie  twin  tube  tunnel 
for  the  main  line  of  tlie  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road under  the  Detroit  River,  was  practically 
completed.  This  section  is  2625  feet  in  length 
and  consists  of  two  parallel  circular  tubes,  with 
nn  interior  diameter  of  20  feet,  placed  together 
with  a  distance  apart  of  26  feet  4  inches  on 
centres.  The  tubes  are  formed  by  a  continuous 
exterior  shell  of  |-in.  steel  plate,  23  feet  4 
inches  in  diameter,  enclosing  a  lining  of  con- 
crete 20  inches  thick,  wliich  is  reSnforced  by 


longitudinal  rods.  The  tubes  are  surrounded  by 
a  mass  of  concrete  55  feet  8  inches  wide  at  the 
top,  and  30  feet  10  inches  in  depth,  so  that 
there  are  virtually  two  tubes  in  a  solid  mono- 
lithic structure.  The  construction  consisted  of 
first  excavating  hy  dredpng  a  trench  in  the 
river  into  whi«i  the  sections  of  the  steel  tubes 
built  on  shore  were  sunk  and  fastened  anceeas- 
ively  one  to  another.  A  form  was  built  around 
the  steel  shell  sections  when  they  were  assembled 
on  the  shore,  and  into  this  the  concrete  was  de- 
posited from  scows.  The  sections  were  then 
pumped  out,  and  the  lining  of  the  tubes  was 
taken  up,  the  work  t>eing  arranged  so  that  the 
operation  was  continuous  and  the  various  proc- 
esses would  be  taken  up  simultaneously.  The 
first  ten  aections  were  each  approximately  660 
tons  in  weight,  and  262.6  feet  looa,  the  elermth 
or  closing  section  waa  130  tons  m  wei^tj  and 
was  64.5  Itmg. 

HuDsoir  TmnsELS.  The  eeeond  pair  of  tobee 
of  the  Hudson  and  Kanhattau  Railroad  Com- 
pany under  the  Hudson  River,  were  thrown  opai 
to  regular  train  service  on  July  10,  and  trains 
were  operated  from  the  terminal  at  Cortlandt 
and  Church  Streets  in  Manhattan,  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station  in  Jersey  City.  Later  the 
land  tunnels  to  the  Erie  and  Lackawanna  Sta- 
tions were  put  in  service.  The  Northward  ex- 
tension towards  33d  Street,  New  York,  was 
making  progress  dnring  the  year,  and  plans 
were  developed  for  the  extension  to  the 
Grand  Central  Station.  The  twin  iuhet 
under  the  Hudson  River  were  of  the  same 
design  and  construction  as  those  constructed 
for  the  new  part  of  tlie  Hoboken  tube. 
They  are  formed  of  segmented  cast  steel,  being 
bolted  together  in  the  rear  of  the  excavating 
shields,  as  the  latter  were  advanced.  The  lower 
half  of  the  tube  is  lined  with  concrete  and  the 
tunnels  have  a  clear  diameter  of  15  feet. 

Pennbtltaku  Ttnnels.   While  the  tunnel 
syatem  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  its 
Greater  New  York  Terminal  was  praetieally 
completed  daring  1000,  these  tubes  were 
ready  for  use.   See  Euotbio  Railw&tb. 

Gunnison  Tunnel.  The  completion  of  the 
Gunnison  Tunnel,  which  was  the  main  engineer- 
ing feature  of  the  Uncompahgre  Valley  Irriga- 
tion project,  was  one  of  the  important  works 
of  1909.  The  tunnel  is  30,582  feet  in  length, 
laid  on  a  uniform  grade  of  2.02  feet  |>er  thou- 
sand, with  a  fiat  bottom  10  feet  in  width,  and 
with  sides  which  batter  outward  at  the  top 
6  inches  in  10  feet.  The  roof  is  arched  with 
a  span  of  11  feet,  and  a  rise  of  2)  feet,  giving  a 
total  cross-section  area  of  122  square  feet,  or 
100  square  feet  of  water-carrying  section.  The 
amount  of  water  delivered  through  the  com- 
pleted tunnel,  lined  with  concrete,  was  estimated 
at  1300  sec.  feet.  The  work  was  carried  on 
by  force  headings  driven  from  the  two  portals 
and  a  main  shaft.  The  tunnel  presented  many 
considerable  difficulties,  and  In  the  course  of  its 
prosecution  fifteen  lives  were  lost. 

Ldbtschbebg  Tunnel.  Work  on  the  Loetsch- 
berg  tunnel  progressed  actively  in  1000,  and  by 
December  of  that  year,  7600  yards,  out  of  a 
total  of  about  15,000  yards,  or  8)  miles 
were  finished.  Excavation  on  this  tunnel 
commenced  in  October,  1906,  and  in  July, 
1 908,  an  accident  occurred  in  which  twenty- 
five  men  were  killed.  The  contract  called 
for   the   completion   of   the   work   in  Sep- 
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tember,  1911,  and  when  finished  it  will  be 
the  thiid  longest  tnnnel  in  Europe,  being  Bur- 
passed  in  length  only  by  tlie  Simplon,  12.25 
miles,  and  the  St  Gotthard,  9.25  miles.  The 
Loetscbberg  tunnel  is  a  portion  of  a  line  con- 
necting Western  Switzerland  and  France  with 
Italy,  by  passing  through  the  Bernese  Alps.  Tt 
is  a  double  track  tunnel,  lined  with  concrete  1^ 
feet  in  thiclcnesB,  and  26  feet  3  inches  in  width 
vithin  this  lining.  It  is  20  feet  in  height 
from  the  level  of  tlie  rails  to  the  centre  of  the 
roof  axeh,  and  has  a  venUlating  tunnel  on  its 
western  side.  In  1909,  3500  worlanen  were  em- 
ployed, and  3  8-bour  shifts  were  malcing  a  daily 
advance  of  about  18  to  21  feet. 

TUns-Ahdine  TumvEu  The  Andes  Summit 
Tunnel  was  holed  through  on  the  last  week  in 
Kovember,  and  represented  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  on  the  Trans-Andine  Railway. 
It  is  a  single  track  tunnel,  about  four  miles  in 
length,  and  for  much  of  its  length  is  timbered. 
It  is  located  on  the  Chilean  side  of  the  inter- 
national boundary,  and  was  the  last  linic  in  the 
Trans-Andine  Railway.  It  was  expected  that 
the  track  construction  through  the  tunnel  would 
be  completed  in  March,  1910. 

Among  other  Swiss  tunnels  is  that  at  Lichten- 
sieg,  on  the  fiodensee  and  Toggenburg  connect- 
ing line,  which  has  a  length  of  two  miles.  It 
was  pierced  through  early  in  April  of  1909.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  last  section,  amounting 
to  2  miles  16  chains,  of  the  Jungfrau  railway 
was  finished,  so  that  it  could  be  opened  in 
the  following  year.  The  Tauern  railway  which 
contained  a  notable  tunnel  through  the  Alps  at 
Gastein,  27,965  feet  in  length,  and  which  repre- 
sented an  outlay  of  some  $7,000,000,  was  opened 
on  July  6,  190!),  although  the  tunnel  had  been 
pierced  through  in  1907. 

Otiba.  Tunnbx.  The  Otira  tunnel  on  the  Mid- 
land Railway  that  was  being  constructed  by 
the  government  of  New  Zealand,  was  a  notable 
example  of  the  year.  It  is  about  6i  miles  in 
length,  and  runs  in  a  straight  line,  with  a  grade 
of  per  cent.,  penetrating  hard  slate,  and 
passing  under  the  Otira  Gorge.  The  work  is 
carried  on  by  two  headings  running  from  the 
portals,  and  both  are  driven  by  compressed  air 
drills  worked  by  electric  compressors  driven 
by  water  power  in  the  vicnity.  Tlie  tunnel 
driving  has  been  carried  on  by  three  shifts  of 
workmen,  who  make  6  feet  advance  with  each 
blast-.  It  was  reported  that  about  80  feet  per 
week  of  6  days  had  been  made  at  each  portal. 

TUBPAN.  A  ruined  city  of  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan, especially  noteworthy  for  its  archaeological 
remains  and  for  the  literary  and  linguistic  frag- 
ments found  tiiere.  The  site  and  its  neighbor- 
hood has  been  thoroughly  explored  by  Prussian 
expeditions,  and  the  publication  of  the  material 
discovered  is  practically  controlled  by  the  Prus- 
sian Academy  of  Sciences,  in  whose  Sitzungs- 
bcrichte  for  1909,  will  be  found  four  papers 
upon  new  fragments.  Of  these,  peculiar  interest 
attaches  historically  to  four  Mongolian  letters 
of  an  official  nature,  since  these  are  precisely 
dated  in  years  corresponding  to  1320,  1398,  and 
1408,  thus  affording  at  least  an  approximate 
date  during  which  this  region  was  still  flourish- 
ing. Another  text,  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
Uiguric,  has  been  shown  by  F.  W.  K.  Mtiller  to 
he  really  Sogdian,  of  which  Iraaian  dialect  only 
few  fragments  survive,  and  these  practically 
solely  in  Turfan  manuscripts.   The  text  of  this 


particular  text  agrees,  Klmost  word  for  word, 
with  a  Chinese  inscription  found  in  the  same 
site  at  Kara  Balgassun.  A  number  of  frag- 
ments, in  Turkish  and  Pahlavi,  all  Manichsean 
in  subject,  have  also  been  published,  and  special 
interest  attaches  to  one  of  these  in  that,  al- 
though Manicheean,  it  contains  an  account  of 
how  the  Buddha  came  to  renounce  the  world 
(following  the  well-known  story),  while  another 
text  appears  to  be  a  translation  from  some 
Syriao  work,  which  was  probably  apocryphal  in 
nature. 

Besides  these  German  contrihutions,  the  Rtu- 
slan  Academician,  Salemann,  has  given,  in 
Hebrew  transcription,  the  texts  already  made 
accessible,  with  German  translations,  by  MUI- 
ler  in  his  Handschriften-Reste  in  Eatmngelo- 
Schrifi  aua  Turfan  (Berlin,  1904),  the  advance 
in  this  Manichwieche  Studien  (part  I,  St. 
Petersburg,  1908),  lying  in  the  editor's  full 
vocabulary  a^d  grammatical  sketch,  which  is  of 
special  value  to  students  of  Pahlavi  and  other 
Iranian  dialects. 

TUXKEYf  or  the  Ottouan  Ehrbe.  A 
fnonarchy  in  southeastern  Europe,  southwestern 
Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  The  capital  is  Con- 
stantinople. 

Arka  ajvd  Population.  The  estimated  area 
in  square  miles  and  ihe  estimated  population, 
are  stated  as  foUows :  ' 


Area 

Europe  S5,S67 

Asia: 

Asia  Minor  193,600 

Armenia  and  Kurdistan..  72,000 

Syria   114.600 

Mesopotamia   131.700 

Arabia   170.S00 

Total  In  Asia   682,200 

Africa: 

Tripoli  and  BenEhaxl  405,800 

Total   .1,163,300 


Popu- 
lation 
6,130.000 

9,089,000 
2.471.000 

2.890,000 
1,398,000 
1,0S0,000 

16,898,000 

1,000,000 

24,028,000 


These  figures  do  not  include  the  nominal  de- 
pendencies or  tributary  states  of  Egypt,  Crete, 
Cyprus,  and  Samos  (qq.  v.).  In  European  Tur- 
key, Turks,  Greeks,  and  Albanians  are  almost 
equally  numerous  and  constitute  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  population;  about  one-half  of  the 
total  is  Mohammedan,  the  other  half  being 
made  up  of  various  Christian  sects  and  some 
Jews.  In  the  ,^gean  islands,  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians.  Moham- 
medans constitute  the  great  majority  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  in  Tripoli  and  Benghazi  almost  the 
entire  population.  The  larger  cities,  with  ap- 
proximate population,  are:  Constantinople, 
100,000;  Salonika,  120,000;  Adrianople,  81,000; 
Smvrna,  201,000;  Damascus,  200,000;  Bagdad, 
1 4.'5*,000 ;  Aleppo,  1 27,000 ;  Beirut,  1 19,000 ; 
Jerusalem,  80,000;  Brussa,  76,300;  Kaisarieh, 
72.000;  Kerbela,  05,000;  Mosul,  61,000;  Mecca, 
60,000,  Primary  instruction,  which  is  nominally 
compulsory  for  Molimmedans,  is  entrusted  to  the 
clergy  attached  to  the  mosques.  Secondary 
schools  are  not  numerous;  in  a  few,  English  or, 
more  frequently,  French  Is  taught.  Christian 
schools  are  established  where  the  Christian 
population  is  comparatively  strong.  Schools  of 
all  kinds  throughout  the  empire  are  said  to 
number  about  36,200,  with  upwards  of  1,331,000 
pupils. 
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Agbiculture.  Title  to  tho  ffreater  part  of 
the  agricultural  land  in  the  empire  is  held  by 
the  state,  which  leases  the  land  for  a  "tithe,** 
which,  with  the  supplemental  payments  re- 
quired amounts  to  about  12  per  cent,  of  the 
vroas  produce  harvested.  This  class  of  property 
IB  known  as  "  miri."  The  tax-gathering  is 
farmed  out.  The  title  to  property  known  as 
"  vakuf,"  is  held  not  by  the  state,  but  by  some 
religious  or  charitable  institution  ("pious 
foundation"),  from  which  it  is  inalienable. 
This  form  of  property  is  usually  uri>an,  nearly 
all  of  Constantinople  being  held  under  this 
tenure.  There  is  also  simple  freehold  tenure, 
hat  in  comparatively  small  amount.  Early  in 
1909  it  waa  reported  that  a  commission  had 
been  appointed  to  study  the  whole  system  of 
land  tenure,  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a 
greater  degree  of  uniformity.  The  empire  con- 
tains much  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  but  agricul- 
tural methods  are  primitive;  and  any  incentive 
to  the  development  of  agriculture  is  hindered 
by  tho  tithe  system,  and  by  custom  dues  on 

Produce  exported  from  one  province  to  another, 
"he  principal  crops  an  eernia,  tobacco,  cotton, 
olives,  almonds  and  other  nuts,  and  many  kinds 
of  fruit,  especially  figs  and  grapes.  OlivB  oil 
and  wine  are  important  products;  the  average 
annual  output  of  the  former  is  about  66,000 
tons;  the  estimated  wine  production  in  1908 
(including  Cyprus)  was  about  39,600,000  gal- 
lons. Silk  eoeoons  are  produced,  especially  in 
the  vilayet  of  Adrianopte,  whose  production  in 
1908  amounted  to  2,655,300  pounds.  Figures 
for  the  total  agricultural  production  of  the 
empire  are  not  available.  In  Asia  Minor,  goats 
are  numerous,  and  mohair  !s  a  leading  product. 

MinsBALB.  In  general,  mining  is  little  de- 
veloped, although  many  of  the  provinces,  partic- 
ularly in  Asia  Minor,  are  rich  in  minerals. 
Copper  is  mined  near  Trebizond  and,  on  a  large 
scale,  near  Diarbekir.  The  extensive  coal  de- 
posits of  Heruclca,  on  the  Black  Sea,  are  ex- 
ploited in  a  small  way.  Other  minerals  pro- 
duced to  a  greater  or  lees  extent  are  chrome 
ore,  silver-lead  ore,  zinc,  manganese,  antimony, 
emery,  petroleum,  and  salt.  Some  gold,  mer- 
cury, arsenic,  and  iron  also  occur., 

MAnuFACTUBBS.  ManufactureB,'which,  In  the 
Western  sense,  are  few  and  uuimportant,  in* 
elude  silk,  <cotton,  and  woolen  fabrics  (especially 
in  Damascus),  rugs  and  carpets  (especially  in 
Anatolia),  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco  products. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  grist  mills, 
and  a  large  amount  of  brass-turning  and  beat- 
ing of  copper  into  utensils  for  household  use. 

CoicHEBCE  AND  Shippiho.  The  year  ended 
February  28,  1906,  is  the  last  for  which  com- 
plete trade  statistics  are  available.  In  that 
year  the  imports  and  exports  were  valued  at 
£T31,366,021  and  £119,672,370  respectively 
(the  Turkish  pound  is  worth  $4.40).'  In  the 
fiscal  year  1807  imports  were  valued  at  £T21,- 
359,706,  and  exports  £T15,428,458.  The  prin- 
cipal imports  in  the  fiscal  year  1906  were  valued 
in  pounds  Turkish  as  follows :  Cotton  piece 
floods,  4,090,000;  sugar,  2.640,000;  yarn,  1,- 
470.000;  ilour,  1.134,487;  rice,  1,077,243;  linen, 
1,046,065;  petroleum,  1.037,198;  coffee,  946,570; 
woolen  stuffs,  895,609;  cashmere,  639,820; 
timber,  386,418;  drugs,  etc.,  357,495;  iron  goods, 
350.737;  leather.  341,946;  hides,  312,063.  The 
leading  exports  were:  Silk  cocoons,  £T1, 106,992; 
mohair,  914,000;  figs,  002,270;  coffee,  880,004; 


raw  silk,  816,800;  barley,  750,646;  hides  and 
leather,  730,UUO;  opium,  729,127;  valonia,  625.- 
224;  ores,  664,082;  carpets  and  rugs,  646,050; 
cotton,  612,675;  eggs,  608,081;  olive  oil,  420,- 
802;  dates,  340,000;  sesame,  310,000;  nuts,  SOO,* 
000.  Imports  from  and  exports  to  the  coun^ra 
commercially  most  important,  were  as  follows 
in  1906-0,  in  thousands  of  pounds  Turkish: 


Imports  Exports 

Great  BHtaIn   10.M2  6,320 

Austria -Hungary  6.B1C  2,137 

Prance   2,669  4.811 

Italy                                             2.44*  996 

Russia                                               1,820  fi»t 

Germany                                       1,325  1,22* 

Belsrtum    986 

Egypt   926   

Rumania                                        79fi  400 

PePBla                                             7M  655 

Netherlands                                  697  in 

Greece                                             661  644 

Bulgaria                                          4S7  7M 

United  States                               288  491 


The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  the  trade 
In  tobacco.  In  the  fiscal  year  1906,  the  imports 
comprised  2867  kilos  of  tobacco,  17,796  kilos  of 
snuff,  6,026,031  eigar^  and  1,237,404  kilos  of 
tumhak;  the  exports  amounted  to  18,110,646 
kilos  sent  to  foreign  countries,  besides  3,465,058 
kilos  sent  to  countries  within  the  empire.  In 
1907  the  reported  imports  at  Constantinople 
were  valued  at  $142,170,000. 

In  1906-6  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
ports  of  Turkey  47,265  steamers,  of  44,257,892 
tons,  and  129,796  sailing  vessels,  ot  2,293,977 
tons.  In  1909  the  merchant  marine  oonslsted  of 
110  steamers,  of  M.440  tons,  and  930  sailing 
vessels,  of  202,600  tons. 

CouHUKicATiONS.  Railways  open  to  traffic 
in  1008,  were  as  follows:  In  Europe;  Oriental 
Railways,  786  miles;  Constantinople-Salonikn.* 
317 ;  Salonika-Monastir,*  136 ;  toUl,  1233 
miles;  in  Asia:  Haidar  Pasha -Angora.*  35!^ 
miles;  Eshkishehr-Konieh,*  283;  Mudania- 
Brnssa,  25;  Smyrna-Cassaba,*  165;  Alasheir- 
ASon-Karahisaar,  156;  Smyrna-Aidin,  320; 
Komeh-Ercgli-Persian  Oulf  *  (Bagdad  Rail* 
way),  126;  Rayak-Aleppo,*  295;  Beirut-Damas- 
cus, 96;  Ifersina-Aduia,  42;  Jaffa-Jerusalem,  64; 
Haifa-Deraa,  106;  I>amaBCUS-Medina,  760;  total 
in  Asia,  2774  miles;  grand  total,  4013  miles. 
The  lines  above  which  are  marked  with  a  star 
have  a  kilometric  guaranty  from  the  govern- 
ment; the  guaranties  paid  in  1006  amounted  to 
£T691,102;  and  in  1907  £T753,191.  Work  is 
progressing,  but  slowly,  on  the  Bagdad  Kail- 
way,  and  the  line  from  Damascus  to  Medina  is 
being  pushed  on  toward  Mecca.  The  revolution 
of  1000  aroused  business  activity  in  many  quar- 
ters, one  result  being  the  projection  of  various 
new  railway  lines  and  extensions.  In  1006, 
there  were  28,800  miles  of  tel^aph  line,  with 
49.200  miles  of  wire  and  1017  offices.  Post- 
oflices  in  1907  numbered  1312.  In  most  of  the 
large  coast  towns  foreign  postoffices  are  main- 
tained. 

Banks.  The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  with  s 
capital  of  £TI  1,000,000,  had  on  October  31, 
1007,  a  note  circulation  of  £T1,313,100  and 
cash  on  hand  £T2,667,100.  The  impetus  given 
to  general  business  enterprise  by  the  radically 
changed  political  conditions  in  1009  was  partic- 
ularly manifested  in  banking  aetivl^.  Xew 
banks  were  founded  and  braoelies  of  existing 
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banks  were  established  in  various  commercial 
centrea.  Of  lirBt  importance  is  the  organisation 
at  Constantinople  of  tbe  Ottoman  National 
Bank,  to  the  presidency  of  which  an  Englishman 
waa  appointed  at  tbe  request  of  the  British 
goTCninient;  whence  it  appears  not  only  that 
British  influence  will  be  paramount  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  bank,  bnt  that  it  will  undertake 
in  some  degree  the  demlopment  of  the  large 
industrial  and  vommerclat  resourees  of  Tur- 
key, under  the  new  progressive  r^me.  This 
bank  has  an  initial  capital  of  £T3,000,000,  with 
power  to  increase  to  £TI0,0O0,0O0.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  agencies  will  be  established  in  the 
provinces.  Also  in  1906  a  Russian  bank  waa 
opened  at  Constantinople;  branches  of  the  Bank 
of  Athens  were  established  at  Trebizond  and 
Samaoun,  and  a  branch  of  the  Deutsche  Orimt 
Bank  at  Mersina;  tbe  Bank  of  Salonika  in- 
creased its  capital;  and  it  waa  decided  to  es- 
tablish a  land-mortgage  bank. 

Finance.  Up  to  1909  the  government  did  not 
publish  statements  or  estimates  of  revenue  and 
expenditure.  The  first  official  budget  was  pub- 
lished that  year  for  the  fiscal  year  1910,  and  it 
showed  an  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
£T26,079,062  and  £T30,530,54S  respectively. 
The  principal  items  of  estimated  rcvenoe  were: 
Dirast  taxes,  £T13,377,280  (including  tithes, 
6,383,102 ;  land  tax,  2,435,764 ;  payments 
exonptinff  from  military  service,  1,289,612; 
tax  on  Gve-stock,  1,699,349) ;  customs,  3,946,- 
224 ;  government  monopolies  ( salt,  tobacco,  gun- 
powder, etc.),  2,228,425;  government  industrial 
enterprises,  1,308,628;  stamps,  etc.,  1,094,146; 
tribute  of  Egypt  and  Qyprus,  871,316.  The 
larger  estimated  expenditures  were:  Army, 
£T,8,7I1,993;  public  debt,  8,294,262;  finance, 
2,723,234;  gendarmerie,  1,800,714;  interior,  1,- 
401,742;  navy,  1,228,840;  commerce  and  public 
works,  1,064,123;  posts  and  telegraphs,  6B2,- 
899;  Damascus-Mecca  Railway,  689,251;  public 
instruction,  660,527;  justice  and  worship,  651,- 
917;  civil  list,  022,670 ;  customs  ( collection 
charges,  etc.),  614,838;  bureau  of  the  Sbeikh-ul- 
Islam,  486,433;  agriculture,  forests,  and  mines, 
345,697;  {oreign  affairs,  218,810}  Parliament, 
215,346. 

On  June  30,  IWS,  the  debt  stood  as  follows : 
Loans  secured  on  Egyptian  tribute,  £T18,803,- 
446;  loans  secured  on  administered  revenue,  75,- 
195,982 ;  various  loans,  10,749,420 ;  total, 
£T1 04,748,848.  In  addition  there  were  the  Rus- 
sian war  indemnity,  amounting  to  £T24,613,000 
in  1898  (after  which  year  the  annual  install- 
ment of  £T350,000  was  not  paid),  and  a  debt 
of  £T273,494  for  the  Beirut-Damascus  Railway. 
By  tbe  agreement  between  Turkey  and  Russia, 
the  latter  relinquished  in  1909,  40  out  of  74 
annuities  of  £T360,000.  In  June,  1909,  a  4 
per  cent,  loan  of  £T4,758,700  was  subacribed  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 

Navt.  The  Turkish  navy  Includes  many  ob- 
solete and  otherwise  non-effective  vessels,  and 
some  of  those  classed  as  effective  are  hardly  to 
be  BO  regarded.  However,  a  number  of  old  ships 
have  recently  been  reconstructed  and  are  in 
fairly  good  condition.  An  entire  naval  reorgan- 
ization has  been  begun  under  the  direction  of 
Rear-Admiral  Douglas  Austin  Gamble,  of  the 
British  Navy.  The  effective  fleet  in  1000  in- 
cluded the  following  vessels :  2  small  battleships, 
aggregating  13.827  tons;  4  armored  corvettes, 
10,406  tons;  2  protected  small  cruisers,  7050 


tons;  1  torpedo  vessel,  900  tons;  2  torpedo 
dispatch  boats,  1400  tons;  5  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers, 890  tons;  22  torpedo  boats,  1612  tons; 
2  submarines,  696  tons ;  total,  40  vessels,  of  36,- 
681  tons.  In  addition  there  were  various  trans- 
ports, dispatch  boats,  etc.  Vessels  under  oon- 
struction  in  1909  were:  2  armored  cruisers,  ag- 
gregating 14,273  tons;  4  protected  cruisers,  11,- 
300  tons;  2  torpedo  vessels,  15.50  tons;  II  tor- 
pedo boats,  1120  tons;  total,  19  vessels,  of  28,- 
243  tons.  A  pri^amme  of  construction  was  an- 
nounced in  1909,  comprising  6  battleships,  12 
destroyers,  12  torpedo  boats,  6  submarines,  24 
gunboats,  2  mining  vessels,  4  monitors,  2  train- 
ing ships,  1  hospital  ship,  and  6  transports. 
This  programme  contemplates  an  expenditure  of 
about  $80,000,000,  and  is  conBequently  viewed 
with  considerable  slceptit^sm. 
Abict.   unitary  service  in  Turkey  is  com- 

Clsory,  all  Mussulmans  being  liable  to  service, 
t  Christians  and  certain  sects  are  exempt  upon 
payment  of  a  tax.  Universal  service  with  the 
intention  of  doing  away  largely  with  the  exemp- 
tions was  a  feature  of  the  constitution  of  July 
24,  1908.  During  1900  the  army  was  in  process 
of  reorganization,  and  it  was  determine  that 
the  new  scheme  adopted  for  this  work  should 
go  into  effect  in  March,  1910.  This  work  <tf 
organization  and  training  was  under  tiie  dires- 
tion  of  General  von  Qoltz,  of  the  German 
army,  with  a  staff  of  16  German  officers.  A 
number  of  radical  reforms  were  anticipated,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  division  of  the  empire 
into  seven  army  corps  districts  (Constantinople, 
Adrtanople,  Salonika,  Eminjan  Damascus, 
Bagdad,  and  Sana) ,  and  two  independent 
divisions  (Medina  and  Tripoli),  would  be  sup* 
planted,  and  a  number  of  divisions  organized, 
each  consisting  of  three  regiments  (nine  bat- 
talions and  a  training  battalion) . 

In  1900  the  effective  peace  strength  was  esU- 
mated  at  700,620,  of  which  583,200  were  in- 
fantry, 56.300  cavalry,  64.720  artillery  (174 
field  and  22  mountain  batteries).  The  Nizam 
or  active  army  contained  320  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, 203  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  248  (6- 
gun)  batteries  of  artillery,  making  a  total  of 
about  260,000  with  a  reserve  of  120,000.  The 
Redif  contained  374  battalions  of  infantry  and 
666  supplemental  and  incomplete  battalions  and 
48  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  was  organized  in 
two  classes.-  This  wiUi  the  Mustaflz  Hmdsturm, 
would  probably  give  the  Turkish  army  a  war 
strength  of  over  1,000,000.  Mention  should  also 
be  made  of  various  irregular  troops,  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  the  "  Hamadieh,"  a  tribal 
cavalry  raised  in  Anatolia  among  the  Kurds, 
and  in  1909  amounting  to  266  squadrons. 

GovEBKMENT.  The  fundamental  laws  of  the 
empire  are  based  on  the  precepts  of  tbe  Koran. 
A  constitution  oroclaimed  by  Sultan  Abdul< 
Hamid  II.  in  November,  1876,  and  suspended 
about  a  year  later,  was  rratored  on  July  24, 
1008,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  discon- 
tent. The  constitution  provides  for  a  Parlia- 
ment of  two  houses,  the  Senate  (members  of 
which  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sultan 
from  those  who  have  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  the  state) ,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  (members  chosen  indirectly  by 
manhood  suffrage,  without  distinction  of 
race  or  creed).  The  chief  executive  author- 
ity is  vested  In  the  Sultan  ( assisted  by 
a  cabinet),  who  la  also  the  head,  or  supreme 
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caliph,  of  the  Mohammedan  church  (Snnnite). 
Bis  reprcBentative  in  ecclesiaatical  affaira  is  the 
Sheikh-uMsIam.  The  Sultan  U  Mohammed  V., 
who  was  born  November  3^  1844,  the  son  of 
Sultan  Abdul  MedJId,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  April  27,  1909,  on  the  depoBition  of  his 
elder  brother,  Abdul-Hamid  II.  His  cousin 
Youssouf  Izzedin,  is  heir-presumptWe,  bom 
October  0,  1857,  the  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz. 
The  ministry  at  the  end  of  1900,  was  constituted 
as  follows:  Grand  Vizier  (Premier),  Hussein 
Hilmi  Fttaha;  Sfaeikh-nl-Islam,  Sahib  Mollafa; 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Rifaat  Pasha;  In- 
terior, Talaat  Bey;  War,  Salih  Pasha;  Marine, 
Arif  Hikmet  Pasha;  Finance,  Djavid  Bey;  Com* 
merce  and  Pnblie  Works,  Haladjian  Effendi; 
Public  Instruction,  Nafl  Bey;  Pious  Founda- 
tions, Halil  Hamada  Pasha;  Mines,  Forests,  and 
Apiculture,  Aristidi  Pasha;  President  of  the 
Council  of  State  and  Miidster  of  Justice, 
Nedjmeddin  Bey. 

HiSTOBT 

Downfall  of  thb  Kiahil  Mnnffntr.  The 
first  Bession  of  Parliament  under  the  new 
regime  opened  on  December  17,  1908.  The 
Young  Turk  movement,  directed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Prtwress,  had  enlminated  in 
the  revolution  of  July  24,  1908,  with  complete 
success.  The  chief  issues  before  the  new  gov- 
ernment were  the  settlement  of  the  questions 
of  compensation  with  Austria-Hungary  for  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia-Herz^vina,  and  with 
Bulgaria  for  the  loss  of  Turkish  suzerainty 
through  the  assertion  of  Bulgarian  independ- 
ence. The  protocol  with  Austria-Hungary  was 
signed  1^  the  two  governments  on  February  26, 
whereby  Austria-Hungary  was  to  pay  Turkey 
the  sum  of  £T2,0OO,OOO,  and  in  the  same  month 
an  agreement  was  reached  as  to  the  Bulgarian 
indemnity,  whereby,  through  the  intervention 
of  Russia,  the  Turkish  demands  were  satisfied. 
The  negotiations  in  the  Bulgarian  affair  were 
formally  concluded  on  April  19.  (For  details 
of  both  these  matters,  see  the  article  Balkan 
QuEBiTon.)  Another  important  issue  was  the 
status  of  Crete,  now  that  the  time  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  four  protecting  Powers  from  the 
island  was  approaching.  This  will  be  diacuased 
in  a  later  paragraph  (see  also  Cbete,  para- 
graph on  History).  In  January,  the  Grand 
Vizier  Kiamil  Pasha,  after  submitting  to  Parlia- 
ment a  review  of  Imperial  affairs,  received  a 
unanmious  vote  of  confidence.  He  soon  showed, 
however,  that  he  was  in  sympathr  with  the 
Liberal  Union,  which  had  developed  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress. 
He  accused  the  Committee  of  planning  a  ooup 
d'dtat,  and  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan,  which 
they  in  turn  denied.  He  thereupon  dismissed 
the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  who 
were  partisans  of  the  Committee  and  appointed 
their  successors.  The  Committee  took  prompt 
action  and  Kiamil  was  required  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  arbitrary  acts  before  Parliament. 
He  urged  his  constitutional  rights  and  deferred 
his  appearance.  Great  indignation  was  ex- 
pressed at  this,  not  only  in  Parliament,  but 
among  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 
Parliament  voted  "no  confidence"  by  au  over- 
whelming majority.  Meanwhile  Kiamil  re- 
signed and  waa  succeeded  by  Hilmi  Pasha.  It 
was  thus  proved  that  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress  continued  paramount. 

The  Coumtee-Kevolution.   During  February 


and  March  there  were  signs  of  had  discipline 
in  the  army.  On  February  23  the  Minister  of 
War,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  commanding 
tracers,  r«ferred  to  the  disrespect  shown  hj 
subalterns  to  their  superiors,  and  condemned  of- 
ficers for  their  activity  in  political  affairs.  A 
number  of  comparatively  slipit  incidents  showed 
the  development  of  the  mutinous  spirit.  At  the 
Yildiz  it  was  necessary  to  remove  an  Arab  and 
an  Anatolian  battalion  on  account  of  insub- 
ordination. In  the  first  week  of  April  the  gov- 
ernment became  aware  of  a  formidable  mow* 
ment  among  the  troops  at  the  capital  airf  took 
some  defensive  measures.  These  were  ineffec- 
tive, however,  and  on  April  13  a  serious  mutiny 
or  counter-revolution  broke  out.  Its  immediate 
occasion  was  the  order  of  the  government  on 
April  12  that  the  troops  must,  if  necessary, 
fire  upon  civilians  and  even  priests.  It  was, 
however,  the  outcome  of  the  reactionary  move- 
ment which  had  been  going  on  for  some  months. 
The  Young  Turks,  represented  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Umon  and  Progress,  were  the  party  in 
control  of  the  government.  They  were  men  of 
education  and  advanced  views,  who  went  too 
faat  In  their  Europejinizing  measures  for  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  the  people.  They  shocked 
prejudices  and  traditions,  especially  in  religious 
matters,  and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
showed  a  contempt  for  relipous  obsermnces, 
while  the  rank  and  file  were  thorough  Mnssnl- 
mana.  Agitators  took  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion to  foster  discontent  among  the  men.  There 
were  many  theological  students  (softas)  in 
Constantinople,  and  they  were  very  active  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  troofM. 
The  work  of  reaction  was  also  aided  by  the 
numerous  lackeys  and  hangers-on  of  the  Palace, 
who  naturally  wished  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  r^me,  fearing  they  mi^t  lose  their 
places.  Money  was  eaid  to  have  been  distrib- 
uted freely  among  the  troops  before  the  mutiny. 
On  April  7,  Hassan  Fehmi,  editor  of  the  Ser- 
betti,  an  Opposition  paper  which  had  sharply 
criticised  the  Committee  of  Union  and  PrcKfress, 
was  assasainated,  and  the  crime  was  attriouted 
to  the  Committee  by  its  enemies.  This  further 
worked  on  the  spirit  of  the  mutineers.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  April  13  a  body  of  mutinous 
trooftt  under  an  Albanian  corporal  and  a  mem- 
ber of  a  reactionary  organization,  gathered  near 
St.  Sofia,  seized  the  Parliament  ouilding  and 
the  telegraph  office,  cut  the  wires  and  killed 
two  officers  belonging  to  the  Committee.  The 
loyal  troops  of  the  Committee  in  Constantinople 
were  too  few  to  offer  sn  effective  resistance. 
The  mutineers  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the 
Grand  Vizier,  Hilmi  Pasha,  and  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  and  of  the  Miniswr  of 
War.  The  Grand  Vizier  resigned  tiiat  after- 
noon. Nazim  Pasha,  Minister  of  Justice,  was 
killed,  and  the  Minister  of  Marine  was  wounded. 
Other  battalions,  especially  the  Salonika  rifles, 

i'oined  them.  The  mutineers  were  also  recruited 
ly  the  troops  coming  from  Scutari  and  Pera. 
The  commander  of  the  loyal  troops  had  been  on 
the  point  of  marching  against  them,  but  he 
was  forbidden  by  the  Grud  Vizier,  as  resist- 
ance seemed  hopeless. 

The  victory  of  the  mutineers  was  complete. 
A  new  cabinet  was  announced  on  April  14,  under 
Tewfik  Pasha,  as  Grand  Vizier,  and  after  the 
installation  of  the  new  government  the  troops 
returned  to  their  quarters.  Edhem  Paafaa  waa 
made  Miniater  of  War.  The  mutineers  killed 
a  number  of  their  officers  from  among  those 
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who  had  oome  from  tbe  military  Bchools — the  calamities  of  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid,  inclnd- 

special  objects  of  their  hatred.   Many  of  the  ing  the  massacres,  corruption,  and  tbe  deetruc- 

Young  Turks  left  tbe  city.   The  oommander  of  tion  of  the  Sacred  Books.   Thcr  question  was 

a  cruiser  that  bad  threatened  to  bcnnbard  the  then  submitted  to  the  Asaembly  whether  he 

Yildiz   was  dragged  from  bis  carriage,  while  should  be  deposed  or  should  voluntarily  ab^- 

passing  through  the  streets,  and  murdered  under  cate.    The  Assembly  unanimously  voted  for  de- 

the  windows  of  the   Palace.    On   the  whole,  position.    A  deputation  then  waited  on  Abdul 

however,  tbe  mutiny  was  accompanied  by  little  Hamid,  who  begged  that  his  life  and  the  life  of 

bloodshed.    It  was  largely  a  rising  of  the  troops  his  children  should  be  spared,  and  that  he  might 

against  their  superior  officers,  though  employed  be  sent  to  the  Cheragen  Palace,  or,  if  that  could 

by  the  reactionaries  for  their  own  ends.   The'  not  be  done,  that  he  might  remain  for  the 

idea  was  spread  among  the  troops  that  Hbe  present  at  the  Yildis.   He  was  placed,  however. 

Sacred  law  was  in  danger,  and  their  cry  was  on  April  88  aboard  a  special  train  for  Salonika, 

not  only  for  the  restoration  of  the  constituticm,  and  he  was  there  confined  under  guard  at  Villa 

but  for  tiie  Sacred  Law.  AUatini.   Meanwhile,  the  deputies  had  waited 

The  Sufpbession  of  the  Mtrmrr.   The  Com-  on  his  brother  Reahad  Effendi,  and  informed 

mittee  of  Union  and  Progress  had  been  taken  by  him  that  he  had  succeeded  (April  27).  The 

surprise,  and  their  overthrow  seemed  complete,  guns  were  being  fired  to  salute  him  as  Sultan 

but  they  developed  unexpected  energy  and  re-  at  the  time  that  Abdul  Hamid  was  informed  of 

sources.    The  second  and  third  army  corps  at  his  deposition.    The  new  Sultan  succeeded  un- 

Adrianople  tuid  Salonika  remained  loyal.   They  der  the  title  of  Mohammed  V.    The  Tewflk 

were  ready  for  action  and  under  excellent  dis-  Cabinet  resigned  on  May  5,  and  Hilmi  Pasha 

cipline.   The  authorities  acted  with  astonish-  again  became  Grand  Vhder.   Shevket  Pasha  had 

ing   promptness.   Within   four   days   of   the  declared  the        in  a  state  of  siege.   He  had 

mutiny,  the  Macedonian  troops  had  been  con-  been  the  soul  of  the  movement  for  the  suppres- 

centrated  at  Tchataldjo,  a  day's  joum^  from  aion  of  the  revolt,  and  for  a  time  was  the  most 

Constantinople.   There  was  no  haste  or  con-  powerful  man  in  the  State,  virtually  a  dictator, 

fusion  in  the  movement,  which  was  carried  out  The  victory  of  the  Macedonian  troops  dem<Hi- 

with  remarkable  precision  and  rapidity.    On  the  strated  the  high  morale  of  both  officers  and  men, 

arrival  of  the  Salonika,  troops  under  Husni  and  the  profit  they  had  derived  from  the  in- 

Pasha  at  San  Stefano,  a  parliamentary  deputa-  troduction  of  methods  based  on  the  study  of 

tion  was  sent  to  them.   The  reply  to  the  de-  European  models.   On  May  1  the  Sultan  an- 

puties'  inquiry  as  to  the  intention  of  the  nounoed  that  the  objects  of  the  government 

military  was,  that  they  would  remain  until  would  be  to  guarantee  liberty,  justice  and  equal* 

liberty  was  restored  in  Constantinople,  but  that  ity  to  all,  and  to  improve  the  army  and  navy 

they  would  do  nothing  to  provoke  a  civil  war.  and  the  administration  in  all  departments.  On 

On  April  10,  Husni  Pasha  issued  a  proclama-  May  2,  thirteen  leaders  of  the  mutiny  were 

tion  declaring  that  the  mutiny  had  disgraced  hanged,  and  other  executions  followed  on  May 

the  nation,  and  commanding  the  officers  and  4.   On  May  3,  Shevket  Paaha  declared  that 

soldiers  in  the  city  to  return  to  duty,  to  take  henceforth  the  army  should  be  independent  and 

oath  on  the  Koran  that  they  would  obey  their  that  any  oflbxrs  who  continued  as  members  of 

superior  officers,  and  henceforth  to  keep  ont  of  political  societies    should  be  dismissed  from 

politics.   A  second  proclamation  declared  that  service.   On  May  10,  Mohammed  V.  was  in- 

the  constitution  hod  been  overthrown  by  the  vested  with  the  sword  of  Osman  amid  solemn 

reactionaries,  that  the  army  bad  come  to  de-  ceremonies. 

fend  it,  but  would  punish  only  those  who  had  Abmenian    Massacbes.   "Violent  outbreaks 

instigated  the  crime,  and  would  respect  the  life  occurred   in   Asia  Minor,  while  these  events 

and  liberty  of  Ottomans  and  foreigners.   The  were  taking  place  at  the  capital.    The  reao* 

officers  and  crews  of  most  of  the  warsips  took  tionaries  had  been  busy  in  the  provinces,  and  a 

the   oath   of   obedience   as   commanded.    The  wave  of  religious  fanaticism  swept  over  a  num- 

prompt  action  of  tbe  Macedonian  army  overawed  her  of  cities  in  which  the  Armenian  element  was 

the  mutinous  troops  in  Constantinople,  and  no  considerable.   The  Armenian   Christians  were 

effective  means  of  offering  resistance  were  taken,  massacred  in  great  numbers  at  Adana  and  other 

Before  dawn  on  April  24  the  loyal  troops  en-  cities.   Among  those  killed  were  two  American 

tered  Constantinople.    They  encountered  resist-  missionaries,  Maurer  and  Rogers,  who  were  en- 

ance  from  some  oi  the  barracks,  especially  that  deavoring  to  aid  the  victims.    British,  French, 

of  Taxim  in  the  heart  of  Pera.    On  two  occa-  German  and  Italian  warships  were  despatched 

sions  the  mutineers  treacherously  displayed  the  to  cities  on  the  coast  for  the  protection  of  the 

white  flag,  and  then  fired  upon  tbe  advancing  citizens.    The  reports  as  to  the  number  killed 

party.    In  some  instances  it  was  necessary  to  were    confiicting.    According    to    the  British 

resort  to  artillery  fire  in  order  to  reduce  the  Vice-Consul  at  Mersina,  who  reported  on  April 

barracks.   By  the  afternoon,  however,  the  re-  21,  2000  were  killed  at  Adana,  including  600 

•istance  was  at  an  end.   Shevket  Pasha,  the  Moslems.   A  dispatch  dated  May  2,  however, 

general-in-chief  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  esti-  adds  that  6600  were  killed  in  the  city  of  Adana 

mated  the  number  of  troops  on  his  side  killed  and  that  from  30,000  to  36,000  in  the  province 

and  wounded  at  300.    The  number  of  cosualities  were  left  destitute.    Further  reports  charged 

among  the  mutineers  was  probably  much  greater^  that  terrible  atrocities  has  been  committed  upon 

On  April  26  Shevket  Pasha,  having  trained  the  women    and    children.    The    official  Turkish 

guns  on  the  Palace  and  concentrated  his  troops  statistics  issued  in  June,  gave  the  number  of 

at  all  approaches,  received  the  surrender  of  the  buildings  burned  as  4823,  including  386  belong- 

Sultan'a  personal  guard.    Some  of  tlie  muti-  ing  to  the  Moslems.    Adana  was  the  centre  of 

neers'  leaders  were  shot,  and  the  rank  and  file  the  uprising.   Early  in  May  it  was  said  that 

were  conveyed  to  distant  garrisons.   On  April  4000  troops  were  engaged  there  in  looting  and 

27  the  National  Assembly  met  with  closed  doors  burning,  and  in  terrorizing  the  inhabitants ; 

and  a  fetva  was  read,  reciting  the  crimes  and  that  tbs  authorities  were  suspected  <tf  permit- 
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ting  theie  outrages,  and  that  the  propCTty  erf  granting  the  fullast  measure  of  antmoogr,  would 
foreigners  waa  not  respected,  ^tere  were  re-  make  annexation  impossible  now  or  at  a  future 
ports  of  outbreaks  also  at  Aleppo  and  Antioeh.  time.  To  this  tl>e  Powers  replied  that  the 
On  iSaj  1  the  Adana  maasaeres  were  discnssed  present  was  not  the  proper  time  to  n^tiate  on 
in  the  Chamber,  and  a  resolution  was  unani-  this  subject,  but  that  tlie  ttatut  quo  in  Oete 
mously  passed  for  the  appointment  of  a  parlia*  would  be  maintained. 

mentary  commiMion  to  investigate  the  eircum-  Conditions  in  the  Pbovxhoes.  While  the 
stances  of  the  rising,  for  the  creation  of  a  court*  disturbances  in  Armenia  were  taking  place,  re- 
martial  at  Adana,  and  for  a  relief  fund  of  porta  came  of  trouble  in  Bavdad,  Macedonia  and 
£T20,000.  There  was,  howerer,  a  tendency  Albania,  and  of  a  famine  in  Anatolia.  There 
among  the  Turks  to  minimise  the  affair  and  to  were  signs  of  revolt  in  Albania  in  May,  and 
lay  the  blame  on  the  Armenians,  who^  Indeedi  aome  fluting  took  place  there  in  the  following 
in  oertalu  instances,  appear  to  have  been  in-  month,  when  it  was  reported  that  tee  govern* 
discreet  and  provocative.  Among  foreign  ment  would  endeavor  to  disarm  the  Albanians. 
Powers,  especially  In  France,  the  need  of  cau-  In  &fooedonia  generally,  however,  the  popula- 
tion was  felt  in  order  not  to  embarrass  tiie  new  tion  was  comparatively  free  from  the  attacks 
T^me.  When  the  subject  came  up  for  discus-  of  the  bands,  and  although  some  thirty  assae- 
sion  in  the  French  Chamber  in  May,  M.  Piehon  sinations  took  place  during  the  early  -snnuner 
declared  the  government's  confidence  In  the  new  they  were  mostly  of  a  political  nature.  A  bill 
Turkish  ministry,  and  urged  that  nothing  be  was  introduced  in  Parliament  dealing  with  the 
done  that  could  hamper  it  or  discredit  it  with  dispute  as  to  the  ownership  of  ehnr^ca  and 
the  people.  The  Armenian  Patriarch  resisned  schools  in  Macedonia.  It  provided  that  the 
in  September  as  a  protest  against  the  alleged  party  having  the  flrman  which  permitted  eon* 
partiality  of  the  punishment  of  those  involved  stniction  should  have  possnskm  of  the  schools 
in  the  massacres  and  especially  complaining  and  churches  without  regard  to  its  numerical 
that  four  Armenians  who  were.  In  his  opinion,  strength.  This  would  turn  over  nine-tenths  of 
innocent,  had  been  executed.  He  declared  that  the  contested  churches  and  schools  to  the 
the  number  of  Moslems  sentenced  (40)  was  far  Patriarchist  minority  instead  of  the  Ilxarchist 
too  few,  that  the  punishments  were  too  mild,  majority.  The  Bulgarian  Exarchate  protested 
and  that  the  persona  who  were  really  respon-  against  the  bill,  demanding  that  all  Bulgarian 
sible  had  not  been  brought  to  justice.  In  July  churches  snd  schools  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  report  .of  the  court-martial  at  Adana  eon-  the  Bulgarian  ownmunities. 
denUied  the  incapacity  of  the  Vails  and  blamed  Early  In  the  year  there  were  reports  of  a 
tin  local  officers.  It  said  that  fifteen  had  been  rising,  26,000  strong,  in  Yemen  under  the  new 
bulged,  that  800  deserved  death,  16,000  a  MahdI.  In  April  the  Arabs  of  Basra  were 
sentence  to  hard  labor  for  life,  and  80,000  to  reported  to  be  in  revolt,  firing  on  the  steam- 
imprisonment,  but  urged  a  general  amnesty  for  ships  of  the  Tigris  and  causing  a  suspension 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation.  There  of  traffic.  Great  energy  was  shown  by  Nejmed- 
was  much  criticism  of  the  government's  laxity  Din  Bey  in  putting  down  the  revolt  of  the 
toward  those  responsible  for  the  massacre.  See  Arabs,  which  at  one  time  threatened  a  general 
below.  Parliament  and  Other  Events.  rising  throughout  the  delta  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  Cretan  Question.  On  July  13  the  Some  of  the  Yemen  tribes  surrendered  in.  July, 
four  protecting  Powers  notified  tlu  Turkish  In  August  a  Parliamnttary  commission,  ap- 
goTemment  that  on  July  26  they  would  with-  pointed  to  Investigate  the  affairs  of  Yemen,  re- 
drew their  garrisons  from  Crete  and  would  sta-  ported  in  Hvot  of  a  scheme  allowing  the  tribes 
tion  four  warships  in  Cretan  waters  to  protect  a  considerable  measure  of  autonomy.  There 
Moslem  rights  and  maintain  the  status  quo.  were  later  reports,  however,  of  continued  dis- 
This  action  was  taken  in  spite  of  the  previous  turbance  In  the  region.  There  was  also  trouble 
request  on  the  part  of  Turkey  that  the  with-  in  the  Dersln  district,  which  sufl'ered  from  the 
drawal  of  the  troops  should  be  deferred.  The  raids  of  the  Kurds,  but  a  military  expedition 
Powers  notified  the  Cretans  at  the  same  time  was  dispatched  against  them  and  most  of  the 
and  also  warned  the  Greek  government  that  any  chiefs  submitted. 

action  that  could  he  r^rded  by  Turkey  as  Pabuauent.  After  a  session  of  nine 
provocative  would,  in  the  end,  be  Injurious  both  months  Parliament  was  prorogned  for  three 
to  the  Cretans  and  to  the  Greeks  (see  Crbtb  and  months  on  August  29.  Its  record  m^  be 
Gbeece,  paragraphs  on  History).  The  evacua-  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  INtfliameut 
tion  took  place  without  disturbance  at  the  date  was  confronted  by  the  complex  and  difficult 
appointed.  Then  followed  the  incident  of  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  organic  law  and  the 
hoisting  of  the  Greek  flag,  described  in  the  administration  to  conform  to  the  principles 
article  on  Crete  {q.  v.),  and  the  prompt  inter-  of  the  new  regime.  During  the  session  668 
vention  of  the  Powers,  which  landed  bluejackets  motions  concerning  changes  in  the  constitution 
on  tbe  island,  who  hauled  down  the  flag.  Both  and  the  organic  law  were  submitted  and  of 
before  and  sfter  this  event  fhne  was  strong  these  1S8  were  passed  and  sent  to  otHnmittees; 
popular  feeling  in  Turkey  in  favor  of  vigorous  73  bills  were  submitted  and  d  fhcM  53  were 
measures  to  preserve  Turkish  authority  over  passed,  tbe  rest  being  still  in  committee;  10,- 
Crete.  Meetings  were  held  at  Salonika  and  000  petitions  were  presented,  of  which  4500 
Monastir,  and  warlike  messages  were  sent  to  were  granted.  There  was  much  criticism  of 
the  central  authorities  of  Constantinople.  On  the  Parliament  on  the  part  of  the  pri^ressive 
August  6  the  Turkish  covemment  addressed  a  element  as  being  too  conservative.  One  of  the 
note  to  Greece  demanding  positive  assurance  chief  measures  passed  was  the  Law  of  Associa- 
that  the  Greek  government  did  not  intend  to  tions  which  forbade  the  formation  of  clubs 
annex  Crete.  Turk^  issued  a  circular  to  the  or  associations  on  a  raeial  b«siB  and  contained 
Powers  in  the  second  week  of  November  urging  other  provisions  as  to  religious  associations 
that  the  status  of  Crete  be  settled  at  as  early  and  trade  unions.  The  new  found  liberty  as 
a  date  as  poisible  In  such  a  manner  as,  while  to  public  gatherings,  speech  and  tlw  press 
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tended  to  degenerate  into  KeenM  and  It  wu 
ioon  found  neoess&iy  to  impow  restrictioni. 
Beeides  the  Law  of  Aseoeiations,  a  Preu  Law 
was  drafted  after  the  counter-revolution  of 
April  IS,  containing  regulations  that  were 
criticised  08  too  severe.  These  were  somewhat 
modified  hy  the  Senate  but  were  still  believed 
by  many  to  lie  too  strict.  Another  measure 
that  aronsed  criticism  was  the  law  restricting 
the  privilegea  of  foreign  advocates  in  the 
Tuilush  courts.  It  provided  that,  while  a 
foreign  lawyer  may  plead  in  the  mixed  com- 
mercTal  tribunals,  he  may  not  plead  in  the 
ordinary  civil  commercial  courts  unlese  be  haa 
knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language  and  can 
produce  a  certificate  signed  by  ten  Ottoman 
advocates  that  be  will  practice  with  perfect 
honesty  within  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  years.  The  law, 
which  was  not  m  radical  as  its  original  ad- 
vocates desired,  was  still  regarded  as  £ingerous 
and  TinfaJr  and  It  was  hoped  that  it  would 
be  subsequently  modified.  An  important  ques- 
tion before  Parliament  was  that  of  admitting 
Christfanfl  and  Jews  to  military  service  from 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  excluded,  and 
Parliament,  though  hesitating  to  approach  a 
question  which  £uigerouBly  involved  religious 
prejudice,  finally  drafted  two  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  they  were  somewhat  indeterminate 
and  the  matter  could  not  be  regarded  as  settled. 
In  May,  Shevket  Pasha  announced  that  hence- 
forth Christians  would  be  admitted  to  the 
army  up  to  the  limit  of  25  per  cent.  He  took 
this  measure  while  awaiting  Parliamentary  ac- 
tion in  the  matter.  One  of  the  final  acts  of 
Parliament  was  the  passage  of  a  measure  of 
amnesty  to  the  prisoners  who  had  escaped  or 
been  set  free  when  the  new  constitution  was 
proclaimed.  Another  important  decision  was 
the  rejection  of  the  finding  of  the  Adana  court 
martial,  the  ordering  of  a  new  investigation 
and  the  grant  of  £100,000  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  devastated  districts.  The  Grand  Vizier 
then  issued  a  proclamation  exonerating  the 
Armenians  from  the  charge  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  present  government.  The  second 
session  of  Parliament  opened  on  November  14 
and  ^med  Risa  was  elected  President.  The 
budget  for  1910  showed  a  deficit,  on  account  of 
dirninished  receipts,  of  £4,437,807.  Ne^ 
tiations  were  begun  with  Bulgaria  regarding 
the  extradition  of  criminals  and  the  status  of 
Bulgarian  subjects  bom  in  Turkey. 

Otbbb  Evbntb.  For  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ject of  Mesopotamian  irrigation,  see  Mebopo- 
TAUIA.  In  August  the  Council  of  Ministers 
approved  tiie  plans  for  the  extension  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway  via  Alexandretta,  the  new 
seetlon  to  nut  from  Bulgurlu  to  Aleppo  through 
the  TanruB  and  Amanua  Mountains— a  difficult 
piece  of  engineering.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year  a  new  company  of  foreign  bankers  was 
formed  for  the  continuation  of  the  railway 
under  a  German  director.  On  July  23  the  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  consti- 
tution was  celebrated  with  a  military  display 
at  the  "  Hill  of  Liberty."  An  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Turkish  finances  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Finance  Mlnsiry,  which  was  held  on  September 
21.  It  comprised  the  British,  French  and  Ital- 
ian representatives  in  the  Macedonian  Financial 
Commission,  three  Turkish  members,  and  two 
special  technical  and   financial   advisers.  Its 


functions  were  executive  as  well  as  advisory 
and  its  decisions  were  to  be  regarded  as  bind- 
ing. It  was  to  be  consulted  in  all  financial 
matters.  German  officers  were  called  in  to  aid 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  army,  and 
their  duties  were  completed  in  October.  The 
reorganization  of  the  navy  under  the  British 
adviser,  Rear-Admiral  Gamble,  was  still  going 
on.  On  December  11-12  26,  Moslems  were 
executed  for  complicity  in  the  Adana  massaaras. 
The  amount  of  treasure  found  in  the  Sultan's 
Palace  and  appropriated  1^  the  State  was  said 
to  come  to  $6,000,000. 

TTTBKS  ANV  CAICOS  ZSUUTDS.  Two 
groups  of  islands,  over  30  in  number,  geognph- 
ically  a  part  of  the  Bahamas,  but  forming  a  de- 
pendency of  the  British  colony  of  Jamaica. 
Only  eight  are  inhabited.  Total  area,  109 
square  miles.  Population  some  6300,  about  one- 
third  being  in  Grand  Turk.  Government  schools 
provide  free  elementary  instruction.  The  prin- 
cipal industry  ia  salt  raking  abont  1,800,000 
bushels  being  produced  annually.  Imports  and 
exports  in  1908,  £24,428  and  £24,708  respec- 
tively, against  £27,660  and  £23,817  in  1907. 
Bevenne  and  expenditure  in  1908,  £7404  and 
£7430;  in  1907,  £7391  and  £7119.  Commis- 
sioner (at  Grand  Turk)  in  1909,  Frederick  H. 
Watkins. 

TUBPIE,  David.  United  States  Senator 
(Democratic)  from  Indiana  from  1887  to  1899, 
died  April  21,  1909.  He  was  bom  In  Hamilton 
county,  Ohio,  in  1829,  and  graduated  from  Ken* 
yon  College  in  1848.  In  1849  he  removed  to 
Indiana  and  hemn.  the  praetioe  of  law.  -  1^  waa 
elected  to  the  State  Legislsiture  in  1B0B,  and  on 
the  expiration  of  his  term  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Court.  In  1856  he  was 
made  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court.  He  was  sub- 
sequently elected  again  to  the  legislature,  and 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1863  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill 
an  unexpired  term,  and  from  then  until  1867  he 

Eracticed  law.  In  the  latter  year  he  defeated 
enjamin  Harrison  for  the  United  States  Sena- 
torship,  and  was  renominated  and  reflected  in 
1893.  From  his  reUrement  from  the  Senate  to 
his  death.  Senator  Turple  was  praetioally  an 
invalid. 

TUBKEQVaVaaMAL  Aim  INBTTS- 
TKIAIi  INSTITUTK.  An  institution  for  the 
education  of  negroes  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama, 
founded  in  1860  by  Booker  T.  Washington. 
The  attendance  for  1908-9  was  1494  and  there 
were  167  members  of  the  faculty.  The  Insti- 
tute in  addition  to  classroom  and  technical 
work  at  the  institute  proper,  carries  on  what 
may  be  designated  as  extensitm  work.  Thii  in- 
elnoes  the  annual  negro  conference  with  Its  nu- 
merous branches,  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
farm  paper,  7**0  Farmer^  Monthti/  Irutitute; 
a  short  course  in  agriculture;  farm  demonstrar 
tion  work,  supported  by  the  United  States  goT- 
ernment  and  the  General  Education  Board;  a 
town  night  whool  and  a  town  day  cooking 
school;  a  county  Ministers'  Institute;  minis- 
ters' nisht  school;  weekly  mothers'  meeting; 
superrisTon  of  the  Coun^  and  State  Fair;  a 
National  Negro  Business  League,  and  a  gen- 
eral effort  to  co5perate  with  county  officials  to 
improve  the  county  schools.  Qifta  and  endow- 
ments were  received  during  the  year  from  all 
sources  to  the  amount  of  $201,483.  The  en- 
dowment fund  in  190D  was  about  $1,600,000. 
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The  equipment  of  the  Institute  ii  rained  at  demies,  if  they  happen  to  be  bacilli  carriers, 

nearly  $1,000,000,  not  including  certain  unsold  Job  and  (jSrysez  recently  reported  a  typhoid 

lands  which  are  valued  at  $200,000.    The  prin-  epidemic  which  was  traced  to  a  creamery,  and 

cipal  is  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington.  which  persisted  after  strict  disinfection.    It  was 

 ,                      . .    »^__-    _    iHn.iafa*  "d  csmers  of  the  bacilli,  which  find  lodg- 

Sli.  T-«i  xifllt                      iJS^i  ">"»t  in  the  intestine,  bile-ducts  and  gall-blad- 

T'^oo?"*^^'^^^"  ^EL**??"^  der.    One  specimen  of  bile  ahowed  20,000,000 

in  1880,  why  he  entwed  the  House  of  C,^-  typhoid  bacilli  to  the  cubic  centimetre.  These 

nons  as  the  Liberal  iwmlwr  frtm               He  f^^^  ^^^^  necessitated  a  considerable  modifica- 

reUined  this  seat  until  1994.    Prom  1893  to  ^j^^   ,  ^he  theory  that  all  epidemics  of  typhoid 

1884  he  was  parhwnenUiy  secreUry  of  the  polluted   drinking  Vater. 

treasury    In  the  latter  year  he  sucsseded  to  his  ^^j,    ^j,^           d^bt  that  sewag^ntami- 

tit  e  and  was  made  I^rd  Pnvy  Seal  and  CJan-  still  p£ys  an  im- 

cellor  of  the  Duchy  of  If  "carter    These  office.  j.^^  ^  ^  ''j^^'  transmission  of  typhoid 

gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  formed  by  Lord  ^                ^        j^nger  a  tendency  to  mini- 

■'^'f-*'*"-  P*?^  othw  causes.  It  has  been  noted  in  many 
in  1«96  and  did  not  n*nt«-  official  li/e 'or  ten  communities  that  after  an  infected  water  sup- 
years  when  he  was  appointed  First  of  j  been  purified  or  replaced  by  a  purer 
Campbel  -Bannerman  Cab-  ^he  resfduum  of  typhoid  fever  was  still 
l"'*.*JJ°*?-  ^*  most  conspicuous  Incident  in  ^^^^^  t^e  United  SUtes. 
Lord  Tweedmouth'B  political  career  was  in  con-  even  after  a  pure  water  supply  has  been  se- 
necUon  wHh  the  TOrreepondenee  <airried  on  by  ^^^^^  ^^J^  ^^^^  fau  remSined,  according  to 
him  with  Kaiser  Wilhelm  m  1908  in  relation  to  j^^^^^  i^^^  ^  ti^^  „  ^  i„ 
the  British  navy.  It  became  known  that  he  i,urope.n  cities  of  similar  rank.  This  persist- 
was  in  corresliondence  with  the  Kaiwr  and  the  ^nce  is  now  explained  by  the  typhoid  bacilli 
report  greatly  inflamed  the  Enjjish  press.  The  ^^^^^^  •'jhe  important  rOle  that  flies 
correspondence  had  to  do  with  the  Enghsh  naval  ^ther  insects  may  lierform  in  transmitting 
prommme  and  a  letter  from  the  Kaiser  to  ^^  disease.    (See  Inbects  and  the  Pbopaga- 

t»'J,^^?^"*^™*"«Rr*^*"S^'»"?*n*^  TION  OF  DIBEA8B.)     Another  explanation  no 

hostile  c"t,ci«ns  of  Sir  John  Fisher,  Senior  ,^  ^^e  fact  that  a  certain  propor- 

Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty     The  Kaiser  a  ^^^^      cases  can  be  accounted  for  by  milk  in- 

letter  undertook  also  to  allay  the  fears  of  Ger-  ^^y^^  ^  ^y  the  ingestion  of  sewi^e-infected 

man  invasion  with  the  assertion  that  the  Ger-  ^^^^^           ^he  problem  of  milk  inf^ion  again 

man  navy  waa  scarcely  one-flfth  as  great  as  that  ^^^^^^  ^         bacillus  carrier,  who  by  failure 

of  England.    This  episode  was  greatly  magni-  jo  cleanse  his  hands  from  his  own  focal  dis- 

fled  by  the  English  press.  The  chief  indignation  charges  before  handling  milk,  infects  in  a  pe- 

was  erpreMed  not  so  much  at  Germany  as  at  culiarly  disgusting  way  the  product  under  his 

Lord  TVeedmouth.    ^  undertook  to  explain  -"The  questfon  is  therefore  one  of  hand 

his  part  in  it  In  the  House  of  Lords    He  ad-  disinfection,  both  in  the  dairy  and  in  the 

mitted  having  received  the  letter,  but  asserted  itjtchen. 
that  it  was  private  and  personal.    With  the 

death  of  Campbell-Bannerman  in  June,   1908,  TTBBBLL,   Gbobqe.     An  English  Boman 

came  the  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet  and  to  Catholic  priest  of  the  Jesuit  order,  died  July 

Lord  Tweedmouth  was  given  the  empty  honor  16,  1909.    He  was  bom  in  Ireland  and  received 

of  Lord  President,  and  the  following  September  the  greater  part  of  his  education  at  Trinity 

be  retired  altt^ther  from  the  Cabinet    It  is  College,  Dublin.   He  waa  a  Protestant  in  faith, 

believed  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  his  but  shortly  after  his  graduation  he  became  a 

mortification  over  the  incident  which  mded  his  Rnnan  Catholic  and  took  the  vows  of  the  Jes- 

political  career.  nit  order.    For  twelve  years  prior  to  1906  he 

, ,     ._- ..  ■■■■     _    ,   ,  was  recoirnized  as  one  of  the  most  darins  and 

TTPHOip  JfEVJfili.    TJe  fact,  r«ently  dto-  briHiant  of  Jesuitical  writers.    In  the  latter 

covered,  that  certain  individuals^emselves  in  ^e  published  in  an  English  journal  an  ar- 

good  heaUh  My  harbor  and  excrete  large  num-  {.^^^  ^i^^^        ^^^^^  heretical  by  the  Supe- 

Ben  of  typhoid  bacilli  over  a  number  of  years,  ^.^^^            Society.   They  demanded  a  recan- 

and  thus  become  Pfrmanent  sources  of  mfec-  ^^^^          ^  his  refusal  Father  Tyrrell  was 

tion,  has  given  a  different  aspect  to  the  prob-  ^^^.^      ^^j^         jj,,            &  was  one 

lem  of  typhoid  dissem  nation.    This  phase  of  bitterest  assailants  of  the  Pope's  Eney- 

the  subject  received  a  large  share  of  attention  Modernism,  and  as  a  result  of  an  ad- 

from  investigators  in  1909  and  niany  remark-  ^^^^  criticism  published  under  his  own  name  in 

able  carriers  have  been  discovered  in  various  ^j,^  ^o^j     j..^     -            ^  excommuni- 

**L'*'®*w'*'i  aS^^'^  ^^°^^J'^\f'f^  o»t«»  by  order  of  the  Pope, 

which  show  that  of  451  eases  of  qrphoid  in  ^  ___ 

women  in  Germany,  80  per  cent,  were  domes-  TTSSBN-AKHSBST,  Wnxuic  Amhebst, 

tics  more  or  leas  connected  with  the  cooking  Baron  Amherst  of  Hackney.    An  English  noble- 

of  the  meals.    Rondet  has  recently  observed  a  man  and  bibliophile,  died  on  January  16,  1909. 

family  epidemic  in  which  typhoid  developed  in  He  was  born  in  1835,  and  was  educi^ed  at 

a  series  of  cases  as  the  persons  ate  food  pre-  Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    He  sat  in 

pared  by  the  members  of  the  family  caring  ior  the  House  of  ConimonB  from  1880  to  1892.  In 

the  sick  and  those  who  had  recovered  from  the  the  latter  year  he  was  made  a  peer.    He  accn* 

disease  months  before.    This  explains  the  fam-  mulated  a  magnificent  librarj^,  which,  in  1906, 

ily  epidemics  among  the  poor.   In  wealthy  house-  on   account  of  flnandat  difficulties  be  waa 

holds  the  oooks  are  resptmsible  for  tiie  epi-  obliged  to  sell.    His  Temarkable  collectiott  of 
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Caxtons  was  sold  privately,  it  was  stated,  to  aiderable  period  of  time,  flnds  that  in  tblfl 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan.   The  value  of  early  printed  country  the  average  miner,  from  year  to  year, 

books  and  manuscripts  in  this  library  was  esti-  finds  no  worlc  about  one-third  of  the  time,  and 

mated  at  $750,000.    Lord  Amherbt  had,  also,  that  in  other  induatries  the  average  unemploy- 

valuable  eollections  of  cUna  and  Egyptian  ouii*  meat  is  about  one-flfth.    (See  Qmrteriy  Publi- 

oiities.  ootfofw  of  ike  American  Btatitttcal  AtMcialion, 

UOAKSA  PBOTECTOBATE.  A  depend-  September,  1909.) 
ency  of  Great  Britain  in  East  Africa,  induding,  Bnou-hd.  The  problem  has  long  been  a  mat- 
besidea  Uganda  proper,  Unyoro,  Busoga,  and  ter  Public  concern  in  England,  and  an  at- 
other  native  sUtes  westward  to  the  Belgian  te™pt  was  made  in  the  Unemployed  Workman's 
Congo  and  northwards  to  the.  Egyptian  Sudan.  »ct  of  1905  to  deal  with  the  matter  on  a  large 
Area,  117,681  square  miles;  population  vari-  and  systematic  basis.  Since  that  date,  however, 
ously  estimated  at  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000.  industrial  conditions  have  been  such  that  acute 
Mengo  is  the  native  capital,  but  the  British  distress  from  lack  of  work  has  been  unavoidable, 
administration  has  its  headquarters  at  Entebbe.  .^inter  of  1908-9  was  especially  mraiOTable 
The  principal  exports  are  ivory,  skins,  chillies,  in  this  regard  and  indications  were  that  the 
coffee,  and^  cotton.  The  cotton  export  has  in-  of  1909-10  would  be  little  less  so.  On 
ereased  from  858  cwt.,  valued  at  £1069,  in  February  17  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor 
1905-6,  to  23,051  cwt,  valued  at  £41,225,  in  ^Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress  issued  a  report  on 
1908-9.  Imports  and  exports  (1906-7),  exclu-  it»  three  years  of  hearings  and  deliberations,  a 
sive  of  goods  in  transit,  specie,  and  government  document  destined  to  attain  classical  rank 
stores.  £222,588  and  £116,001,  respectively,  among  public  reports.  (See  Great  Britain, 
against  £206,181  and  £108,204  in  1906  6.  paragraphs  on  BUtorjf.)  The  Local  Govern- 
LengUi  of  telegraph  lines,  458  miles.  Steamers  ™ent  Board  in  September  Issued  a  report  show- 
ply  the  inland  waters,  and  some  connect  with  inS  that  the  number  of  persons  relieved  under 
the  railway  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  at  the  act  of  190S  during  the  year  ending  March 
Port  Florence  on  Victoria  Nyanza.  Revenue  31,  1909,  was  136,589,  representing  376,043  de- 
and  expenditure  (1907),  £96,772  and  £191,602;  pendenU,  as  against  64,618,  representing  160,- 
grant-in-aid  (1907-8)  £80,000.  1908-9  £95,000.  971  dependents,  in  the  previous  year.  The  num- 
The  present  King  (Kabaka)  of  Uganda,  Daudi  t>er  in  1909  was  31  per  1000  of  population  of 
Chua  (bom  1895,  grandson  of  the  celebrated  the  areas  concerned,  as  compared  with  14  per 
Mutesa,  and  son  of  Mwanga,  whom  he  sue-  1^00  in  1908.  The  loans  for  public  relief  works 
ceeded  in  1897),  is  under  a  native  council  of  sanctioned  by  this  Board  from  August  1,  1908, 
regency.  Gfovernor  and  commander-in-chief  to  Januarv  9,  1909,  were  £2,328,247,  as  com- 
(1909),  vacant.  Vigorous  measures  Uken  by  V^red  with  £228,602  for  the  same  period  the 
the  admioiatration  agaSnat  the  fatal  sleeping-  previous  year.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Trade 
sickness,  which  threatened  to  depopulate  the  Union  Congress  at  Ipswich  in  September  a  res- 
country,  have  resulted  in  a  gr«at  reduction  of  ol«t'on  favoring  public  subsidies  to  trade  unions 
the  mortality:  industrial  concUtiona  are  improv-  granting  unemployment  beneate  was  defeated  by 
i&ff  and  trade  haa  increased.  715,000  to  712,000  votes.    In  October  the  Cen- 

mrdNASIABIS.     See    HookwobW    Dib-  (Unemployed)   Body  for  London  reported 

u«wi  n HMAnin.     ove    uwwB.*ru>m    ±fxo  ^^^^          Under  pubUc  relief 

activities  would  have  cost  30  per  cent,  less  if 
UJMifiMFIiOTVENT.  The  extent  and  meth-  done  by  ordinary  labor.  It  recommended  that 
ods  of  relief  of  unemployment  have  received  the  act  of  1905  be  repealed  as  inadequate;  It 
almost  world-wide  discussion  during  the  past  favored  a  system  of  national  labor  exchanges, 
lew  years.  In  this  country  the  distress  due  to  supplemented  plans  for  migration  and  emi- 
unemployment  was  much  less  severe  than  dur-  gratjon,  training  institutions  and  labor  Dol- 
ing 1908.  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  and  onies.  For  an  account  of  Mr.  Winston 
New  York  labor  departments  show  that  the  ex-  OhurchiU's  Labor  Exchange  measure,  see  Gbeat 
tent  of  unemployment  declined  quite  steadily  Bbitaiit,  paragraphs  on  Hiatory. 
during  the  year.  In  New  York,  reports  from  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
192  representative  trade  unions  with  69.000  Poor  Law  Report  attributed  the  success  of  the 
monbers,  about  one-fourth  the  total  trade-union  German  labor  exchanges  to  the  assistance  ren- 
membership  for  the  State,  showed  a  decline  in  dered  by  public  bodies;  the  association  on  com- 
the  proportion  of  unemployed  members  from  mittees  of  both  employers  and  employees;  the 
20.3  per  cent,  in  January  to  17.4  per  cent,  in  strict  exclusion  of  all  relief  work;  postal,  tele- 
June.  About  90  per  cent,  of  this  idleness  was  graph  and  telephone  facilities;  and  preferential 
due  to  lack  of  work.    In  Massachusetts  the  railway  fares  tor  men  seeking  work. 

rroportion  of  unemployed  in  777  unions  with  GE3MAnT.    A  conference  of  representatives 

06,000  members  was  10.6  per  cent,  in  Novem-  of  a  number  of  principal  cities  held  at  Cologne 

ber,  1908;  10.3  per  cent,  in  January,  1909;  9.6  was  not  able  to  reach  any  agreement  as  to  the 


per  cent  in  March,  6.4  per  cent  in  June,  and  most  practicable  plan  of  municipal  insurance 

4.8  in  September.    Sligntly  less  thsn  three-  against  unemployment   The  plane  now  in  prae- 

fburths  of  the  idleness  in  September  was  due  to  tice  in  continental  cities  are  various,  and  expe- 

lack  of  work  or  materials.  rience  with  them  has  not  been  sufficiently  long 

It  is  only  very  gradually  that  the  American  to  make  final  judgment  possible.    The  confer- 

public  has  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  ence  seemed  to  develop  the  opinion  that  the  time 

problem  of  unemployment  in  connection  with  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  systematic  solution  of 

poverty  and  the  various  evils  caused  thereby,  the  problem. 

The  opinion  is  stilt  too  widely  held  that  unem-      New  Zealand.   In  the  fall  a  bill  was  intro- 

ployment.  in  the  sense  of  enforced  idleness  for  duced  into  the  legislature  providing  for  a  sya- 

lack  of  work,  is  extensive  only  during  perioda  tern  of  unemployment  insurance,  Iwised,  like  that 

of  acute  industrial  depression.   But  Mr.  Scott  introduced  by  Mr.  Winstcm  Churchill  in  the 

Nesring,  from  a  study  of  data  covering  a  eon-  English  House  of  Conunons  earlier  In  the  year. 
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of  public  relief  works,  but  this  policy  oould  not 
be  continued  for  financial  reasons. 

Fbancb.  An  International  Ckinference  on  Un* 
employment  ia  to  be  held  at  Paris  in  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Its  object  is  to  establish  closer  re- 
lations among  those  interested  in  the  fight 
against  unemployment.  It  is  probable  that  a 
permanent  organization  will  be  effected.  8ub> 
jects  for  discussion  are  unemployment  etatte- 
tios,  labor  exchange^  and  inauranee  againit  un- 
employment. 

ITNION  COIXEOX.  An  institntion  of 
higher  learning  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  founded 
in  I79S.  The  attendance  in  1009  was  346  stu- 
dents and  32  members  of  the  faculty.  There 
were  in  the  library  40,000  volumes.  During  the 
year  $110,000  was  received  in  gifts.  In  the 
autumn  of  1909  Charles  Alexander  Itiehmond» 
D.  D.,  was  inaugurated  president,  to  succeed  the 
Rev.  O.  Alexander,  D.  D.  The  total  productive 
funds  of  the  eollf>ge  amount  to  9770,000  and  the 
total  income  to  $80,000, 

U  MIT  ASIANS.  A  reli^oua  denomination, 
the  distinctive  feature  of  which  is  the  accept- 
ance and  adoption  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  progress  in  religion.  In  1825  representa- 
tives of  the  Unitarian  churches  in  the  United 
States  united  in  establishing  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  which  is  the  administrative 
body  of  the  church,  with  headquarters  at  25 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  No  official  figures 
are  gathered  of  the  membership  of  the  denomi- 
nation, but  in  1900  it  was  approximately  as 
follows:  Communicants,  70,542,  churches,  461, 
and  ministers,  S41.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  conferences,  unions,  alliances  and  leagues 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  Uni- 
tarian literature  and  propagating  Unitarian 
thought  throughout  the  world.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain there  are  some  376  ministers  and  372  con- 
gr^tiona.  The  roll  of  membership  in  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Hungary  is  80,000.  Divinity 
schools  are  maintained  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Meadville,  Pa.,  and  Berkeley,  Cal.  The  denoml* 
nation  has  eight  academies  under  its  auspices. 
Among  the  organizations  are  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Unitarians  and  other  Christian 
Churches,  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety, the  Young  People's  Religious  Union  and 
many  Unitarian  clubs  and  ministerial  associa- 
tions. Active  missionary  work  is  carried  on 
in  many  points  among  the  Icelandic,  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  immigrants  In  the  United  States. 
Field  secretaries  are  employed  in  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  Chicago,  Colorado  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Among  the  Unitarian  periodicals 
are  the  Christian  Register,  published  in  Boston, 
the  Unitarian,  published  in  New  York,  and  the 
Pacific  Unitarian,  published  in  San  Francisco. 
The  president  of  the  Association  is  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Elliott,  and  the  secretary,  Rer.  Lewis  O. 
Wilson. 

VmrSD  BBETHBEN  IN  CHBI8T.  A 

religious  denomination  which  had  its  beginning 
among  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  under  the 

S reaching  of  Philip  William  Otterbein.  The 
enomination  lield  its  first  formal  conference  in 
Baltimore  in  1780  and  its  first  general  confer- 
ence at  Frederick,  Marj'Iand,  in  1800.  The 
number  of  communicantrt'in  1000  wns  2^5,414. 
The  organized  churches  numbered  3800,  the  itin- 


496  teachers  and  offioers.  The  church  eonoucts 
missions  in  Japan,  West  Africa,  Ptvto  Rico, 
China  and  the  Philippines,  and  also  carries  on 
domestic  missions.  The  total  expenditures  for 
missions  in  1909  amounted  to  $114,154.  The 
church  devotes  much  attention  to  higher  educa- 
tion. Among  its  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  the  following:  Boaebrake  Theologieal 
Sminary,  Dayton,  O. ;  Otterbein  University, 
Westerville,  O.;  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Ann- 
ville.  Pa.;  Weatfleld  College,  West&eld,  111.; 
Leander  Clark  College,  Toledo,  Iowa;  Campbell 
College,  Holton,  Kan.;  York  College,  York,  Pa.: 
Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute  and  School  of 
Music,  Dayton,  Va.;  Philomath  College,  Philo- 
math, Ore.,  and  Central  University,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

UNITED  EVANaEUCAL  CHITBCH.  A 
Protestant  reliffiouB  denomination,  founded  in 
1894  as  a  resmt  of  the  division  in  tbe  Evan- 
gelical Association.  In  1909  the  ehnrch  niun- 
oered  71,7<^  eommunicants,  243  local  preachers, 
and  626  itinerant  preachers.  In  the  Sunday 
schools  of  the  denomination  were  90,816  scfaol- 
ara.  The  Church  Extension  Society  has  gen- 
eral charge  of  establishing  new  churches.  Mis- 
sions are  sustained  in  China.  The  total  mis- 
sionary contributions  in  1909  were  $123,744. 
The  denomination  maintains  a  publishing  house 
at  Harrisburg»  Fa.,  where  are  published  The 
Evangelical,  the  official  organ  of  the  church, 
and  many  other  publications.  Among  the  edu- 
cational institutions  under  the  auspices  of  the 
denomination  are  Albright  College,  Meyerstown, 
Pa.;  Dallas  College  and  La  Creole  Academy  at 
Dallas,  Oregon,  and  Western  Union  College  at 
La  Mars,  Iowa.  The  denomination  has  two 
bishops.  Its  general  form  of  government  is 
that  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

TTNITED  PBESBYTEBIAN  CHUHCa.  A 
religious  denomination  formed  in  Pittsburg,  Pb„ 
on  May  26,  1858,  by  a  union  of  the  Associate 
and  Associate  Reformed  churches.  The  mem- 
bership in  1009  was  160,803,  of  whom  £7.663 
were  in  the  foreign  missionary  fleld&  There 
were  1118  ministers  and  1089  churches.  In  the 
1375  Sabbath  schools  were  143,836  scholars  and 
14,301  officers  and  teachers.  There  were  970 
Young  People's  Societies  with  a  membership  of 
33,911.  The  contributions  from  the  Sabbath 
schools  for  the  year  amounted  to  $166,218.  Tbe 
total  contributions  for  all  pnrposes  for  the  yeax 
amounted  to  $2,459,085,  of  which  $846342  vas 
for  salaries  of  ministers;  $862,380  for  congre- 
gational purposes;  $541,655  for  the  btmrda  of 
the  church,  and  $248,553  for  general  purposes. 
The  church  s-ustains  six  colleges  in  the  l^ited 
States,  one  in  Assiut,  Egypt,  and  one  in  tbe 
Punjab,  India.  There  are  theological  semin- 
aries at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  Xenia,  Ohio.  The 
property  value  of  its  institutions  is  $917,700l 
Missions  are  carried  on  in  Egypt,  India  and  tbe 
Sudan;  there  are  missions  also  among  the  ne- 
groes in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mis- 
siasippi.  The  leading  papers  of  the  denomina- 
tion are  the  United  Presbyterian  and  the  Chris- 
tian Instructor,  and  there  are  several  other  w- 
riodicala  issued  from  tbe  publishing  house  which 
is  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

UNITED  STATES.  The  total  area  belong- 
ing to  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
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States  is  estimated  by  the  United  States  Coast  sisted  of  merohandi&e  sent  to  those  territories 
and  Geodetic  Survey  at  3,743,344  square  miles,  and  about  $96,000,000  merchandise  received 
divided  as  follows;  United  States,  3,026,789;  therefrom.  The  trade  in  both  directions  shows 
Alaslca.  690384;  Philippine  Islands,  116,026;  an  increase  over  that  of  1908»  and  the  total 
Hawauan  Islands,  6449;  Porto  Bico.  3436;  Pu-  for  2900  is  greater  than  in  an^  preceding  year, 
oma  Canal  Zone,  474;  Guam,  210;  Tutulla  From  Alaska  tbe  ahipmentv  to  the  United 
Group,  Samoa,  77.  The  total  population,  in*  States  aggregated  about  $13,500,000  and  the 
eluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  but  excluding  Porto  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska, 
Rico  and  the  Philippines,  wa«,  according  to  the  about  $17,760,000.  From  Hawaii  the  shipments 
census  of  1900,  76,303,387.  According  to  the  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  about  $41,- 
Federal  estimate  of  1909  the  population  of  the  750,000,  and  the  shipments  from  the  United 
entire  territory  of  the  United  States  was  «8,-  States  to  Hawaii  about  $19,000,000.  From 
666,034.  The  population  of  Continental  United  Porto  Bico  tbe  shipments  to  the  United  States 
States  was  88,262,446.  were  about  $27,000,000  and  the  shipments  from 

AoucvLTUBB.  Tbe  statistics  in  regard  to  the  United  States  to  that  island,  $26,676,000. 
■grienttorol  prodvets  will  be  found  in  the  arti-  From  the  Philippine  Islands  the  merebandise 
ele  AoniouLTUBX  and  under  the  respective  heads  wnt  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ag- 
of  the  various  products.  The  ogricultural  pro-  grated  about  $13,500,000,  against  a  little 
duction  of  the  separate  States  will  be  found  over  $9,000,000  the  year  before,  and  the  mer- 
under  the  proper  headings  in  these  States.         chandise   sent   to   thoBe   islands,  $14,000,000, 

Industbies.  For  a  general  discuBsion  of  the  against  about  $10,000,000  in  1908. 
various  industries,  see  Minebai.  Pbodtjction,  The  exports  were  $1,728,203,271,  against 
Ibow  ahd  Stkkl,  Cotton,  Suoab,  Railways,  $1,752,835,447  in  1908,  $1,923,000,000  in  1907, 
Shipbuildino,  Bilk,  Textile  Manufactuuito,  $1,798,000,000  in  1906,  and  $1,626,000,000  in 
Boots  and  Shims,  Leatbib,  Stbikes  aud  Look*  1105,  having  thus  hem  exceeded  by  the  export 
OUTS,  Trusts,  etc  figures  of  only  three  years,  1906,  1907  and 

ForaioN  CoMHBBOK.  The  foreign  oommeree  1908. 
of  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1909  Over  half  of  the  year's  exports  underwent  a 
exceeded  in  value  that  of  any  earlier  year  with  process  of  manufacture  before  leaving  the  conn* 
the  single  exception  of  1907.  The  imports  were  try.  The  reports  for  the  full  year  show  $4e7,* 
larger  than  in  anv  previous  year,  while  the  946,050  worth  of  manufactures  ready  for  eon- 
exports  fell  slightfy  below  those  id  1906  and  sumption;  $253,199,100  worth  of  manufactures 
1907.  for  further  use  in  manufacturing,  and  of  food- 

The  imports  aggregated  $1,476,612,580  and  stuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  $285,067,- 
the  exports  $1,728,203,271,  of  which  approzi-  172,  the  total  of  these  three  classes  forming 
niately  $25,000,000  consisted  of  foreign  mer-  over  66  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  the 
chandise  exported,  and  the  rsmalnder,  $1,700,*  year.  The  value  of  exports  of  row  material  was 
743,638,  of  domestic  products.  reported  for  the  year  at  $571,868,668,  and  that 

Imports  free  of  duty  were  larger  than  In  any  of  crude  foodstuffs,  $114,883,247.  In  both 
earlier  year  in  the  history  of  our  commerce  classes  of  foodstuffs  tbe  total  for  the  year  la 
and  aggref^ated  $700,000,000,  against  a  little  low,  lower,  indeed,  than  at  any  time  in  the  last 
over  $500,000,000  in  1908  and  $636,000,000  in  decade;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  raw  materials 
1907,  the  high-record  year  prior  to  1909.  Duti-  for  use  in  manufacturing  show  a  larger  total  Itt 
able  imports  amounted  in  1909  to  about  $780,-  value  than  in  any  earlier  year,  their  unusually 
000,000,  and  were  larger  than  in  any  preceding  large  value  of  exports  being  due,  in  psxt,  how* 
year,  except  1907,  when  the  total  was  $787,000,-  ever,  to  abnormally  high  prices  of  eott(m,  th« 
000.  This  total  of  $1,476,000,000  of  imports  chief  Sutor  !n  this  group  of  "raw  materials 
in  the  calendar  year  exceeds  over  $60,000,*  for  use  In  manufactuTing.'' 
000  the  highest  import  record  of  any  earlier  All  the  grand  divisions  and  practieany  all 
year,  that  of  1907.  of  the  important  countries  shared  in  the  in* 

Of  this  $1,475,000,000  of  imports,  aboat  $625,-  creased  imports.  From  Europe  the  imports 
000,000  is  raw  material  for  use  in  manufae-  showed  on  increase  from  $548,382,662 '  in  1908, 
turing  and  $260,000,000  partially  manufactured  to  $763,704,486  in  1909;  from  North  America, 
material  for  further  use  in  manufacturing;  an  increase  from  $224,623,181  to  $277,863,210; 
making  the  total  value  of  manufacturers*  ma-  South  America,  from  $132,431,434  to  $193,202,* 
teriols  imported  nearly  $800,000,000,  or  more  131;  Asia  and  Oceania,  from  $195,283,552  to 
tiian  half  the  entire  imports  of  the  year.  The  $223,254,724;  and  those  from  Africa,  an  increase 
im^ts  of  the  year,  olossifled  oooording  to  from  $15,163,268  to  $17,588,020.  On  the  other 
their  prospective  uses,  were:  Raw  materialB,  side  of  the  aeeount,  exports  to  Europe  show  a 
for  use  in  manufacturing,  $529,682,778;  par-  falling  off  of  $64,000,000,  when  compared  with 
tially  manufactured  materials  for  further  use  those  of  last  year;  North  America,  an  increase 
in  manufacturing,  $267,867,336;  manufactures  of  $17,000,000;  South  America,  an  increase  of 
ready  for  consumption,  $342,895,720;  foodstuffs  $4,000,000;  Asia,  a  fall  of  $17,000,000;  Oceania, 
in  a  crude  condition,  $172,295,073;  foodstuffs  a  decline  of  about  half  a  million;  and  Africa,  a 
partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  $162,135,063,  decline  of  about  one  million  dollars;  exports 
and  miscellaneous  products,  $10,736,042.  In  to  America,  as  a  whole,  thus  showing  on  in- 
mch  of  these  classes  except  finished  manufae-  crease,  and  those  to  Europe,  Asia,  Oceania,  and 
tares  the  total  of  the  year  is  larger  than  that  Africa,  a  decrease. 

of  any  earlier  year,  while  !n  finished  manufae-  All  of  the  principal  ports  shsiv  In  the  In- 
tures  the  record  falls  about  $40,000,000  below  crease  of  imports,  the  Atlantic  ports  showing  a 
that  of  1907,  when  the  total  value  of  finished  gain  from  $686,000,000  to  $043,000,000;  the  (iuU 
manufactures  imported  was  $380,000,000.  The  ports  an  increase  from  $45,000,000  to  $53,000,- 
trade  with  the  non-contiguous  territories  of  the  000;  the  Mexican  border  ports,  an  increase  from 
United  States  for  the  year  aggregated  about  $8,000,000  to  $15,000,000;  the  Padflc  ports 
$172,000,000,  of  which  about  $78,000,000  coft   from  $62,000,000  to  $76,000,000;  the  nor&ern 
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border  and  Lake  porta,  from  $85,000,000  to  $05,- 
000,000;  and  the  interior  ports,  from  $14,000,> 
000  to  $15,000,000.  On  the  export  side,  the 
Atlantic  ports  show  a  loss  of  $41,000,000;  the 
Oalf  porto,  a  Iobb  of  $1,880,600;  the  Mexican 
border  porU  a  loss  of  ftbout  $600,000;  the 
Pacific  ports  a  lou  of  $82,000,000;  and  the 
northern  border  and  Lake  porta,  a  gain  of  $84,* 
000,000. 

Trade  between  Soutii  America  and  the  United 
States  in  1009  exceeded  all  previous  records, 
with  a  total  of  $276,711,178,  against  $209,029,- 
069  in  1908,  and  $129,000,000  in  1899.  Of  the 
total,  $193,202,131  is  the  total  Imports  from, 
and  $83,509,047  that  of  exports  to  South  Amer- 
ica. Imports  from  South  America  in  the 
calendar  year  1909  ahowed  an  increase  of  nearly 
40  per  cent,  over  those  of  1908,  and  the  full 
year's  record  exceeded  by  $20,000,000  that  of 

1906,  until  1909  the  banner  year  in  exports 
from  Sonth  America.  The  South  American 
countries  participating  most  largely  in  the  im- 
port  trade  to  the  United  States,  in  the  order  of 
Importations,  are  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  Uruguay,  fecuador, 
Dutch  Guiana,  British  Guiana,  French  Guiana, 
Paragni^  and  Bolivia.  Coffee  is  the  largest 
item  of  Importation  from  South  America,  the 
value  hnported  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1900 
being  nearly  $64,000,000,  against  $45,000,000  in 
the  same  months  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  articles  next  in  importance  are  India  rub- 
ber, $32,000,000  in  1909,  against  $17,000,000  in 
1908;  hides  of  cattle,  $13,000,000,  compared 
with  $6,000,000  in  1908;  wool,  $8,000,000,  com- 
pared with  $3,500,000  In  1908;  cacao  and  cocoa, 
over  $3,600,000,  practically  the  same  value  as 
in  1908;  goat  dkins,  $4,000,000,  against  less 
than  $3,000,000  in  1908;  copper  pigs,  bars,  etc., 
$3,500,000,  a  decrease  of  fa>out  $200,000,  com- 
pared with  1908;  copper  ore  and  matte,  $2,000,- 
000,  compared  with  $1,000,000  in  1008.  South 
America  furnishes  about  eight-ninths  of  the 
coffee  supply  of  the  United  States.  The  total 
imports  of  coffee  into  the  country  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  1909  were  845,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  745,000,000  came  from  South 
America,  Brazil's  share  alone  twing  649,000,000 
pounds.  Brazil  is  the  largest  single  source  of 
supply  for  rubber  imported  into  the  United 
States,  furnishing  nearly  one-half  of  the  73,000,- 
000  pounds  imported  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
1909,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  from  Mexico, 
Africa,  and  the  East  Indies.  Exports  to  South 
America  in  1909  approximated  the  high-record 
total  of  $86,000,000,  made  in  the  calendar  year 

1907.  Exports  to  Brazi]  increased  from  $14,- 
000,000  to  $16,000,000;  those  to  Argentina,  from 
$28,000,000  to  $29,000,000;  to  Chile,  from  $4,- 
500,000  to  $5,600,000;  to  Uruguay,  $2,750,000  to 
$3,333,838,  and  those  to  Venezuela,  from  $2,- 
000,000  to  a  little  over  $2,000,000.  Manufac- 
tures supply  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
exports  to  South  America,  while  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs  supply  most  of  the  imports  from 
that  continent.  Exports  of  illuminating  oil  to 
South  America  showed  in  the  ten  months  of 
1909  a  total  of  $6,000,000;  boards,  etc.,  $6,750,- 
000;  Agricultural  implements,  $6,000,000;  cot- 
ton cloth,  scientific  instruments,  rails,  wire 
and  hardware,  each  about  $2,000,000;  and  naval 
stores,  twine,  sewing  macliines,  upper  leather, 
Inbricating  oil  and  lard,  locomotives,  cars  and 
carriages,  cottonseed  oil,  furniture,  electrical 


machinery  and  typewriters  range  downward 
from  $1,000,000  to  $500,000  each. 

The  table  on  pa^  723  shows  the  imports  and 
exports  of  iba  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years 
1907,  1908,  and  1909. 

The  table  below  shows  the  principal  articles 
of  export  and  Import  of  the  fiscal  years  1908-9: 

IicpoBTS  mro,  awd  Douestic  Expobts  raoH, 
TU£  United  States  of  Pbincipal  Ab- 

TICLE8    FOB   THE    FiBCAI.  YeAXS 

1908  AND  1909 


Imports 

Articles                     1908  19M 

Chemicals,  drugs  and  dyee.  .$73,237,033  |78.879,«34 

Coffee                                       67,888,106  79.112,1M 

Cotton,  manufactures  of  68,S7»,78I  62.010,286 

Earthen,    stone   and  china 

ware   1S.427.MB  9,80S.OS8 

Fibres: 

ManuftMtures  ot                    64t467,S72  49,312.3B2 

Unmanufactured                    36,493.083  29,769,974 

Fish                                         12,292,770  12,401.012 

Fruits.  Includincr  nuts  S7.S64.T42  81.110.688 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of..  15.918,149  9.482,998 
Hides  and  skins,  other  than 

fur  skins                           64.770,136  78,489,838 

India  rubber  and  vutta-percha 

crude                                  87,753,266  61,709,733 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufac- 
tures of                              87,607,909  22,489,787 

Precious  stones                        18,386,412  89,873.040 

Leather,  and  manufactures  <a  14,187,847  13.988,134 

Oils                                          18,292.398  20,403,612 

fiilk: 

Manufactures  of                    82,717,668  30.718,583 

Unmanufactured                    64,646.908  79,908,686 

eplrlts.wines  and  malt  liquors  20,771.804  23,168,846 

Sugar                                           80,258,147  96.6B4.998 

Tea   16,309.870  18,662.676 

Tin,  In  bars,  blocks  or  pigs..  26,296.061  26,007,218 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured        22,870,328  26,400,919 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of.  43,627,982  43,690,417 
Wool: 

Manufactures  of                    19,887,978  18,102,460 

Unmanufactured                    23,664,938  46,171,994 

Exports 

Agricultural  ImpIemenU   124.244,898  |26.CM,184 

Animals    84.101.289  22.H6.43S 

Breadstutfs   215,260.688  169.929.221 

Cars,  carriages  and  other  ve- 
hicles   22,072.902  16,392.817 

Chemicals,  drugs,  djres  and 

medicines    20,878.166  19.181,811 

Coal    89,856,760  87.316.796 

Copper,  manufactures  <tf.  ...104.064i68a  85.S80.188 
Cotton: 

Manufactures  of    25,177.768  81,878.564 

Unmanufactured  *487,T88.802  417.890.086 

Fertilisers    10,970,931  8.883,416 

Fish    6,686.916  6.113,068 

Fruits,  Including  nuts   14.888,884  16.668.080 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manutec- 

tures  of.  not  Including  ore.l88,98S,18S  144v961.t6T 
Leather,  and  manufactures  of  40.688.619  39.418,637 

Mineral  oUs   194^116.440  105,999,637 

Meat  and  dairy  products  192.802,708  166,621,449 

Naval  stores    21,641,699  15,101.300 

Oil  cake  and  oil  cake  mealt....  21.064,974  26.836,134 
Paper,  and  manufactures  of.  8,064,706  7,663,139 
ParafBn  and  paraffin  wax.,..    8,740,929  6.445,917 

Seeds    8,688,688  S.256,623 

Tobacco; 

Manufactures  of    4,736,622  4,701.617 

Unmanufactured    34,727,169  80,902,900 

Vegetable  oils    19,633,967  23,098,050 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of..  81,621,306  67,867.932 

'Includes  llnters.   ^Not  including  com  oU  cake; 

Internal  Comkebcb.  Domestic  commerce 
on  the  Great  Lakes  during  the  calendar 
year  1909,  as  measured  hy  tiie  Tolume  of  frefglit 
shipped  between  domestic  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  aggregated  80,974,605  net  tons.  This 
tonnage,  while  about  one-third  larger  than  for 
the  year  before^  la  about  2i  million  ttms  below 
the  corresponding  1907  tonnage,  the  latest 
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IMPOBTB  Ain>  EXPOBtS  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEABS  1907>  1008  AND  1900 


CoimtrtM  1907 
Europe 

Auatrte-Huiutanr.   I  ie,009,C» 

BelBlum    S0.m,»3 

Denmark    1,126.946 

France    127,808,407 

Germany    1S1,B43,SS6 

Greece    S,08S,417 

Italy    50,456,157 

Netherlands    32.456,612 

Norway    3,796,887 

PortusaJ    e.47ft,600 

RuaRia  in  Burope   18,669,4S7 

Spain    13,436.666 

Sweden    4,171,264 

Swltserland    26,830,474 

TnriEcv  In  BhinqM   6,MS,761 

United  Kingdom    {46,112,047 

Total  Shirope   74T^tl,SU 

North  America 

Bermuda    671,991 

British  Bondunw    764,681 

Canada    73.834,616 

Newfoundland  and  iMr 

brador    1,478,259 

Central  Amer.  States: 

Costa  Rica    4>966,034 

Guatemala  .  •  •  3,872,638 

Honduras    HSS'H! 

Nicaragua    ^S?l-i?$ 

Panama    l,7Bt,814 

sSnidor   1.171.187 

Total  Central  Am. 

Btatea    1B.»85,7>6 

KexlOD    I7,M»,627 


ImportB 

t  16,426,669 

1».896,«77 
1.272,933 
101.999,641 
142,935,647 
3,019,666 
44,844,174 
20,806,864 
3,668,909 
4,967,922 
11,113.421 
14,162,712 
4,633,672 
24,698,036 
4,664,609 
190.366,476 

60S,01<.1«7 


455,646 

737.889 
76.131,666 

1,169,060 


4,406,166 
2.390,167 
2.268,070 
1,160,832 
1,469,844 
98i:7U 


12,e75,89> 
4<,9t5,«90 


1909 

t  16,436,587 
27.393.918 
1,625.408 
108,387,337 
148,525,828 
2,382,202 
49,287.894 
26,086,336 
.  4,643.609 
6,240,662 
11.051,671 
14,077,064 
4,486,148 
28.881,492 
6,898.468 
208,612,758 


1907 

t  16,136,186 
61,493,044 
28,384.989 
113,604.692 
266,695.663 
1,634,431 
61,746,966 
104,607,716 
6,682,608 
2.787,422 
19,778,156 
21,330,384 
9,413.649 
618,679 
1,125,099 
607,788,256 


Bizirarts 

im 

I  16,174,788 
52,940,614 
21,541,696 
116,123.468 
276,922,089 
1,290.804 
64,217,894 
102,206,184 
6,841,626 
3,086,072 
16,342,877 
21,906.379 
9,671,810 
646,840 
1,41S,0M' 
680,668,622 


1909 

8  14,286,708 
46,093,008 
17.522,118 
108.764,862 
236.824.140 
1,237,297 
68,609,596 
96,012,366 
6,806,118 
8,901,406 
16.638.175 
19,679,008 
6,781,804 
760,780 
1.896,849 
614,627,805 


064,122,918  1,298,462,280  1.888.600,150  1,146,766,221 


477,706 
848,986 
79,817,066 

1.162,811 


2,696,858 
8.148,489 
2.160,752 
1,004,811 
1,676.994 
870,187 


908,687 
1,280,640 
188,206,067 

2v920.849 


2,470,988 
2,848,864 
1,833.056 
1,928.111 
16.160,952 
1,608,166 


957,000 
1,299,146 
167,086.947 

8,687,748 


2,896,744 
1,730.700 
1,768.996 
1,674.879 
18.288.060 
1,867,297 


1,168,680 
1.081,898 
108,448,650 

8,939.648 


2,807,090 
1.706,166 
1.499,632 
1,865,187 
16.797,680 
1.462.186 


11,047,041      20,880,180      27,201,281  28,127.880 


47,712,214      06,248,098      66,609.004  49.798,822 


West  Indies. 

BiitlBh    12.191.852 

Cuba    "'iM 

Canlsh    440.866 

oStch    866,071 

French    ,  AV^lt 

Haiti    1,874,678 

Santo  Domlnco    8,370.889 

Total  North  America  S08.670>49 


12,129.850 
88,884,698 
692,292 
861,966 
60,111 
689,046 
4,588,601 


11,410,019 
96,722,198 
221,457 
249.828 
49,899 
625,947 
2,658,880 


10,765.139 
49,806,274 
777,677 
711,141 
1,422.026 
8,916.104 
2,609,817 


12,476,888 
47,161,806 
727,192 
706.210 
1,466,701 
8.649.172 
2,708,876 


11,716,664 
48.918.850 
692,681 
086,827 

1,411,204 
3,937,369 
2,579,320 


288,816,808       262,999.920     849,840,041     224,074,719  209,476.094 


South  America  ...... 

Anrentlna    16,716,826 

.:'.■.■.■.■.:*.*.*."'.*.■.'.■.  9w,i68 

Su?  . "   18.287.029 

C^bla    S-SSS'fS! 

Ecuador    8,069,678 

Guiana: 

British    MM? 

Dutch    690,911 

French    S2.922 

Panwuar   8<819 

Peru  ITT.   4,968.202 

Uruanmy   8.160,891 

Venerada    7.862,214 

Total  South  America.  160,106,687 


11,024,098 
384 
74,677,864 
14,777,811 
0,880,766 
8,401.188 

230,888 
780,369 
83,186 
14,646 
6.670,616 
1,364.796 
6.725,184 


22.280,182 
188 

98,053,229 
18,712,373 
7,010,804 
1,780,878 

791.349 
865,748 
39,728 
16,777 
6.886,644 
8,728.877 
8.313,609 


82,168,880 
941,287 
18.697.547 
10.196.067 
8,084,718 
1,720.289 

1,847,147 
519.604 
294,976 
178,660 
6,076,739 
8,412,786 
8,024,629 


81,868,186 
1,226,238 

19,490,077 
9.194,660 
2.451,276 
1.909,120 

1,988,386 
646.417 
834.174 
100,568 
6,959,679 
8,868,661 
2.666,868 


28.712,506 
792,691 

17,527,692 
6,466,280 
2,679,070 
1.849.067 

2.009,988 
612,087 
271.615 
62,268 
4,667,864 
8,860.313 
8,668,211 


124.998.690      168,878,724      82,167,174      82,682.874  70^080 


Aden     ****    2.688,207        1,616.201  1,768,946        2,110.610        1,097,277  1,440,070 

ChlMl  ".   82.030.668      26,5»9,82e         29,442.728      27,017.481      21,080,828  19.948,988 


East  Indies: 

British  India    69,007,009 

Straits  Settlements....  20,899,618 

Other  BriUsh   3.913,066 

Dutch    11,401,065 

Honffkong    2.740.642 

Japan   08,910,694 

Korea   1.120 

Russia.  Asiatic   1.144.745 

Slam   i   66.681 

Turkey  In  Asia   7,666.427 

Total  Asia    212,476,487 


44,468.208 

13.186,270 
8.838,618 
14,095,864 
2.129,256 
68,107,545 
3.046 
341,627 
61,858 
6.206,061 


48,647.847 

16.719,858 
4,640,691 

22,967.601 
1,769.019 
70,392,722 
2,879 
793,346 
121,988 
6,035,660 


7.810,148 

1,606.076 
203.608 
2,041,028 
8.382,208 
28.770,027 
1,469,223 
2,004,199 
376,738 
028,716 


9,288,202 

2,439.239 
209,417 
2.181,962 
8,976,161 
41,432,327 
1,663,113 
2,072,916 
392.663 
666,876 


8.172.127 

1.690,481 

293,062 
2,622,998 
7,267,802 
26,691.613 

320.780 
1,635,734 

864,029 

021.892 


181,107,010       197,648,027      92,702,004     101,784,882  71,792,187 
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Importa  Exporta 

CountrleB                          1907  IfiOS  1909  1907  1908 
Oceania 
Brltlab  Oceania: 

Australia  and  Tasmania  1S,4S4.3S1  11.18e,6<9  1S.97S.219  2S,7e$.627  28.280.461 

New  Zealand                    4.201.206  S.M0,1Sg  2.847,966  «.*97,S3S  6,602.982 

All  other                              104,096  66.208  107,216  46,280  141,730 

P^nch  Oceania                   694,867  649.191  669.096  S4t,n*  946.604 

Oerman  Oceania                       486  64.409  »,896  79,S9S  66.211 

PUUpptne  Iriands             11,619.416  t0.1<4.9«  9.469.986  6,661.414  U,461,781 

Total  Oceante                l9,78Utt  ll.eiMf8  St^OCtOM  41,lN,Ut  4S,7S»,101 

Africa 
British  jUrtea: 

West                                   161.886  91.171  196,188  1,061,068  1.086.049 

South                                1.678.940  1,760,960  1,689.670  7.680,769  7,847.046 

Bast                                    916,662  666,684  866,618  746,606  864,687 

French  Africa                         8S6.0S7  498,046  649.611  1.101.819  1,646,146 

pMtuKuese  Afrtca                 99.691  67.916  106,061  1,866,601  6,468,949 

Spanish  Africa   6.464  9.119 

Bbvvt                                 16.616,706  11.861.961  11.100.841  1.116.077  1.116.888 

Total  Africa                  ll.ir.469  16,191^676  16.108.617  16,611.016  10.949.666 

Oraad  total  1.414.411.426  1.194,841,791  1.811.910,114  1.880.861,078  1.860.T7ILU6 


1909 


14.977.260 
6,469,647 
180.666 
197.740 

ntrnt 

11.189,441 


1,997.146 
7.198,964 
616.441 
1.609.081 
1.611.167 
11,897 
1.198,897 

17,n6.4S4 

1,668.011.104 


total  In  the  hlRtory  of  the  lake  trade, 
The  abore  total,  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Btatiatiee  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  does  not  comprise  the  entire  volume  of 
lake  commerce,  as  it  does  not  include  the  volume 
of  exporta  to  Canada  nor  the  imports  from  Can- 
ada nor  the  movement  between  Canadian  ports. 
Neither  do  these  flgures  include  the  volume  of 
the  purely  local  movements  within  the  limits 
of  the  ports  proper.  If  tbe  volume  of  these 
movements  were  included  it  la  likely  that  the 
total  lake  commerce  durinf;  the  Tear  would  ap- 
proximate, if  not  exceed,  90  million  tons. 

The  iron-ore  shipments  by  lake  durinj;  the 
year,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau,  exclusive  of 
about  400,000  gross  tons  exported  to  Canada, 
totaled  40,732,677  gross  tons,  compared  with 
24,939.185  grots  tons  in  1908  and  40,727,972 
gross  tons  in  1907.  The  largest  shipping  ports 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  were  Dulnth, 
credited  with  13,200,399  gross  t<mB ;  Two 
Harbors,  credited  with  $8,96.'S.0n8  gross  tons; 
Superior,  credited  with  6,420,095  gross  tons; 
Escanaba,  credited  with  6,533,698  gross  tons; 
Ashland,  credited  with  3,638,840  gross  tons; 
and  Marquette  and  Frraque  Isl^  credited  with 
2,884,241  gross  tons. 

Domestic  grain  shipments  during  the  past 
season  totaled  118,203,700  bushels,  of  which  56,- 
114,633  bushels  was  wheat;  28,964,740  com; 
17,828,717  oats;  14,137,062  barley;  and  1,167,- 
088  bushels  rye.  As  compared  with  corre- 
spcHidIng  shipments  during  the  past  season,  the 
figures  of  wheat  and  rye  show  decreases  and 
those  of  other  grains  slight  increases.  Over  87 
per  cent,  of  the  annual  whpat  shipments  pro- 
ceeded from  Duluth  and  Superior.  The  lake 
shipments  for  the  past  year  of  this  article 
from  Chicago,  5,855,300  bushels,  were  about 
one-third  below  the  average  for  tlie  preceding 
five  years.  Over  84  per  cent,  of  the  domestic 
lake  shipments  of  corn  proceeded  from  Chicago. 
Flaxseed  shipments  for  tbe  year.  9,883,432 
bushels,  were  about  37  per  cent,  below  those 
reported  for  1908  and  proceeded  practically  all 
from  Duluth  and  Superior. 

The  lumber  shipments  for  the  year,  1,155,- 
705  M.  fe€-t,  fell  about  one-third  below  the  aver- 
age for  the  five-year  period  1903-1907,  notwith- 
standing tlie  large  demand  for  thia  material 
in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  East.   Of  tbe 


total  lumber  ihlpped,  about  54  per  cent,  pro- 
ceeded from  Lake  Miohi^n  ports,  about  37  per 
cent,  from  Lake  Superior  ports,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  Lake  Huron  ports. 

The  vessel  movement  between  domestic  lake 
ports,  as  measured  by  the  aggregate  outbound 
vessel  tonnage,  103,271,886  net  tons,  was  larger 
than  for  any  previous  year,  although  the  num- 
ber of  vessel  departures.  73,104,  has  been  ex- 
ceeded during  each  year  between  1905  utd  1907. 
The  average  size  of  registered  craft,  aa  calcu- 
lated from  the  tonnage  figures  for  the  year 
1900,  was  1413  net  tons,  compared  with  1100 
net  tons  in  1905  and  026  net  tons  In  1902. 

The  freight  tonnage  during  the  year  reported 
for  the  Detroit  River  aggregated  02,247,670 
net  tons,  compared  with  46,946,884  net  tons  and 
67.292.504  net  tons  reported  for  the  1908  and 
1907  seasons.  A  83  per  cent,  increase  of  the 
river  movement  for  1909,  as  compared  with 
1908,  is  thus  seen  to  correspond  to  a  40  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  canal  movement  and  a  34 
per  cent,  increase  in  the  total  lake  shipments. 
Of  the  toUl  for  the  year,  44.404,299  net  tons 
refffesented  a  southbound  uid  17,843.371  net 
tons  a  northbound  movemrait.  Tbe  1909  vessel 
movement  through  the  river  during  the  pest 
season  comprised  21,531  vessels  of  47,621,078 
net  tons  register,  compared  with  18,212  vessels 
of  36,290,089  net  tons  register  for  Uie  1908 
season  and  23,721  vessels  of  48,058,238  net  tons 
for  the  1907  season. 

Navigation.  The  shipping  registered  for 
foreign  trade  on  June  SO,  10(K>,  etwslated 
of  1033  vessels  of  887,606  gross  tons. 
These  vessels,  however,  include  a  niimber 
which  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  and 
others,  wliich,  though  re^stered,  are  en- 
gaged in  trades  from  which  foreign  ships  are 
excluded.  For  effective  competition  in  foreign 
trade  any  one  of  several  of  the  great  British 
and  German  steamship  companies  is  better 
equipped  than  tbe  entire  steam  fleet  in  that 
trade  under  the  American  flag.  In  the  past  year 
three  of  the  American  trans-Atlantic  stoamuiips 
built  recently  in  the  United  States  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Belgian  flag.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  1900  there  were  <mly  four  Amer* 
ican  steamships  regularly  engaged  in  European 
trade,  only  five  in  trade  with  Asia,  and  none 
with  South  America  below  the  Caribbeaa,  ot 
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with  AuBtralia  or  Africa.  Under  the  existing 
coaditiona  the  number  will  not  increase  and 
may  decrease. 

Of  the  282  steamships  which  carried  steer- 
age  passengers  to  and  from  the  United  States 
during  the  first  half  of  1009,  143  were 
equipped  with  wireless  telegraph  installation*. 
These  carried  about  174,000  passengers,  of  whom 
147,000  were  steerage  pasaengers;  180  steam- 
ships not  equipped  carried  about  6000  cabin 
and  55,000  steerage  passengers.  In  the  coast- 
wise passenger  trade  all  ocean  steamers  car- 
rying 60  passengers  or  more  over  routes  of  200 
miles  or  more,  with  a  capacity  of  32,000  pas- 
sengers, were  equipped  with  wireless  telegraph, 
while  70  with  a  capacity  of  18,000  were  not  so 
equipped.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  War  Department,  and  private 
enterprise,  the  coasts  of  the  mainland  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Bioo  and 
the  Canal  Zone  are  now  so  provided  with  wire- 
less shore  stations  Uiat  vessels  at  sea  anywhere 
within  300  miles  of  the  shore  can  communicate 
with  the  land  as  well  as  usually  with  other 
vessels.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  T-abor 
recommends  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress 
requiring  wireless  installation  as  a  measure  of 
safety  on  ocean  passenger  steamers  carrying 
more  than  a  given  number  of  paBsengers  over 
more  tiian  a  given  distance. 

EDUGAHDir.  See  Eduoatioit  nr  tee  Unitkd 
States  ;  Aoricdltdbal  EnuoAiioif ;  Univeb- 
srriES  AJtn  Colleqes  and  Pbofessional  Schools. 

CoiNAOE.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  coinage  as  used 
in  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  years 
1908  and  1900.  . 

COIITAQE  OF  1908  AITD  1909 


Denomination               Pieces  Value 

Double  eagles   6,463,160  tl09.263, 200.00 

^»Ies                              1,4S:,336  14,813,360.00 

Half-eatfes                           1.229,fi86  6,149,430.00 

Quarter-eaiAes                    666,067  1,412^642.60 

Total  gold                       8,739.439  |13 1,688,688.50 

Half-dollars   11,689,879  >B.819.6S6.50 

Quarter-dollars   17,048,546  4,262.136.26 

I>tmeS   83,099,645  2,309,964.60 

Total  Bilver  61,787,463  312,991,777.26 

Five  cents   ;..2a688,177  31.134-, 808. 85 

One  cent   33.442,987  834,429.87 

Total  minor   86.129,164  31.468,738.72 

Total  coinage  116,«6«,066  3146,499,148.47 


Receipts  and  DisBuasEHEifTa.  The  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  from  figures  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shows  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Federal  govenunent 
for  the  fiscal  years  1908  and  1009: 

Receipts 


1909 
300,711.933.96 
246,212.643.69 
7,700,567.78 
  48,964^344.62 

Ordinary  receipts.  .601,080,723.87  603,689,480.'84 


1908 

Customs   286.113.130.29 

internal  revenue  251,711.126.70 

Sales  of  public  lands.  9,731.660.23 
Miscellaneous    63,604,906.05 


Panama  Canal  recpte*  25,367,768.67 
PubUo  debt  rece^ts.  78,769,636.60 

Total,  exclusive  of 
postal   706,198,188.44 

Postal  revenue  191.478,663.41 


80,731,008.81 
48.624,289.60 


679,M4,787.K 

203,562,388.07 


Total,  Incl.  postal.. 897,676,791.86  883,607,120.62 

*Proceeda  tit  bonds  and  premiums. 

DiSBUBSEKENTS 


1908 

Civil  and  mlacellan.. 162.632.367.63 

Postal  deficiency   12.888,040.94 

War  Department  137,746,523.96 

Navy  Department... 118,037.097.15 

Indians    14.579.765.76 

Pensions   153,8921,467.01 

Int'Bt  on  public  debt.  21,426,188.81 

Ordinary  dlaburs.  ..681,102,390.64 

Panama  Canal  dis- 
bursements   88,098.989.04 

Public   debt  dis- 
bursements   73.891,906.50 


Total,  exclusive  of 
postal   733,088.226.18 


1909 
167.001,087.10 

19,501.062.37 
161,067.462.39 
115,546,011.09 

16,694,618.11 
161.710,867.26 

81,803,836.46 

688,824,444.77 

81,419,442.41 
104,»6,T70.00 

798,740.657.18 


Postal  expenditures.. 191,478,663.41  203v662,383.07 
Total,  Incl.  postat.. 024,686,889.63  1,002,808,040.86 
Deficit   86.890,097.74  118,796,919.63 


The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1910,  are  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report 
as  follows: 

Receipts 

Cuatotna   .,  ,   8836.000.000 

Internal  revenue,  ordinary   263.000.000 

Corimratlon  tax    16.000,000 

Miscellaneous   46,000,000 

Total  OTdlnary  receipts   1648,000,000 


Denomination 

Double  eagles  . 

Elagrles   

Hair-eagles  . . . . 
Quarter-eagles  . 

Total  gold  ... 

Half-dollars  ... 
Quarter-dollars 
Dimes   


Pieces 

2.988.707 
698.753 

4,382.098 
441,899 


1909 


Value 

359,774.140.00 
6.987,530.00 
21.910,490.00 
1.104.747.60 


8,411,467  388,776,907.50 


.  6,058.060 
.16.442ve50 
.14,481.650 


12,529,026.00 
4.110.662.50 
1.448.165.00 


DlSBUBSEMENTa 


Civil  establishment    1175,000.000.00 

Postal  deflcleney    16.880,620.18 

War  Department    165.000,000.00 

Navy  Department    126,000,000.00 

Indian  service    17,000.000.00 

Pensions    161,000.000.00 

Interest  on  the  public  debt    22,195,000.00 


Total  silver   35.982^360        18,087,852.50      '^^^^  ordinary  disbursements....  3682,076,620.12 


Five  cents  . . . , 
One  cent 

Total  minor 


,  .11,690.526 
.117.6SG.2G3 

.129.276. 7S9 


3  679.626.30 
1.176.K62.63 

$1.7B6.3SS.93 


Deficit  in  ordinary  receipts  of   3  84.076.620.18 

Panama  Canal  dlaburaements   38.000,000.00 

Miscellaneous  redemptions  of  the 

public  debt    i.ooo.ooo.oo 


Total  coinage   173,670.696      198,621,148.93     Total  estimated  deficit  of   3  73,075,620.11 
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General  Stock  t  Held  in  Trca*- 

of  Uimey  In  iiry  u  Aneta 

the  United  of  the  Om- 

Stfttea.  eminent. 

Dec.  «1,  IMW  Dec  SI,  1MI 

Gold  coin  (Including-  bullion  in 

Treasury)   |1,6S8,198,821  9167,108,689 

tGold  Certlflcates    84.M6.800 

Standard  Sliver  Dcdlara                 664,»4,719  t.ZU.M 

tSllver  Certlflcates    12.M5.B42 

Subsidiary  Sliver                            162,801.187  16.832.549 

Treasury  Notes  of  1890                     3,942,000  8,162 

United  States  Notes                     346.6S1.016  7.814.758 

National  Bank  Notes                     710.364,263  23.240.419 

Total   33.426.221,946  (304.067.408 


KONBT  IN  CIBCULATION 


Dec.  SI,  im 

1606.212.413 
789,907,069 
74.763.076 
474.389.468 
146.968,688 
3.93S.838 
338,866,263 
687,113,534 

33.122,164,638 


DecSl.  I«i 

3619.317.M1 
801.S6d.5«9 
72,443.593 
470.837,T» 
136.0<3.3C5 
4. 589. 189 
S36.4Z2.969 
661.7S0.43S 

93,092.316.703 


PopulaUon  of  the  United  State*  Dec.  »,  1909,  estimated  at  89,644,000;  dreuUtlon  per  oa^ta, 
IS4.8S. 

t  For  redemption  of  outstanding  eertlflcates  an  exact  equivalent  In  amount  of  the  appropriate 
kln<ta  of  moner  is  held  ih  the  Treasury,  and  la  not  Included  In  the  account  aX  mon^  ta«d  ss 
assets  of  the  Qovemment. 

{This  statement  of  money  held  in  the  Treaaury  as  aaaeta  of  the  Ofiremment  does  not  bielnde 
deposits  of  public  money  In  National  Bank  D^wsltariee  to  the  credit  ctf  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  SUtes,  amountlns  to  S>6,SM,066.86. 


Nationai.  Debt.   The  amount  and  classification  of  the  United  States  national  debt  at  the 

end  of  the  calendar  years  1908  and  1909,  were  as  follows: 


Dec.  31,1908  X>ee.  SI.  1909 

Interest-beaiinff  debt  at  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  and  redeema- 
ble from  1907  to  1926  Inclusive  I  912,900,860.00  $  913.317.490.00 

Debt  on  which  Interest  has  ceased  since  maturity                         3,448,936,26  2,365,726.26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest                                                           400.601,382.78  S80.637.483.7S 


Gross  debt   11.316.861.168.04  S1.296. 220,699.04 

Cash  balance    169,B01.417.S4  84,048,866.69 

Net  debt   11,147,849,750.70  |1.212,171,8SS.38 


Abmt 

Stbenqth.  The  Btrength  of  the  regular  army 
on  October  15,  1909,  wae  4209  officers  and  71,- 
840  enlisted  men.  making  a  total  of  76,049,  an 
Increase  during  the  year  of  3421.  These  figures 
do  not  include  34R5  men  of  the  hospital  service. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  tlM  regu- 
lar army  on  October  15,  1000,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Enlisted 

Ofllcera 

men 

Total 

In  the  United  States.. 

66.008 

69,281 

1,066 

1.114 

12.871 

13,676 

29 

578 

607 

...  67 

1,179 

1,236 

Troops  en  route  and  offlcere 

at  other  foreign  stations.  96 

139 

236 

71,840 

76.049 

There  were  also  in  the  service  157  officers,  and 
6fi72  enlisted  men  of  the  Philippine  Scouts. 
The  authorized  maximum  strragth  on  October 
15,  1909,  was  4431  officers  and  78,778  enlisted 
men.  This  does  not  include  178  officers  and 
5731  enlisted  men  of  the  Philippine  Scouts,  or 
the  Hospital  Corps,  which  OM  an  average 
strength  of  about  3500  men. 

On  June  30,  1909,  there  were  4048  commis- 
sioned officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  regular 
army.  Of  these,  1079,  including  63  chaplains, 
were  general  officers,  or  officers  of  the  staff  corps 


and  departments,  and  2969  beloi^;cd  to  the 
line.  An  examination  of  the  record  of  eonunis- 
sioned  (Ulcers  in  t^  rqpilar  army  abows  that 

43.36  per  cent,  of  the  officers  on  the  active  list 
on  October  15,  1909,  were  graduates  from  the 
United  States  Military  Academy;  Uiat  12.97 
per  cent,  were  appointed  from  the  army  and 
that  43.67  per  oent.  were  appointed  from  civil 
life.  Of  those  appointed  from  efvil  life  21.38 
per  cent,  had  prior  service  in  the  army  and 
22.29  had  no  such  prior  service.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  his  annual  rep(xi  points  out 
that  more  than  one-third  of  tlie  captains  of 
the  army  were  alMent  from  their  proper  com- 
mands on  detached  duty  on  June  30,  1909. 
He  recommends  as  a  remedy  for  this  condition 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  of  the  r^ 
utar  army  and  suggests  that  it  might  be  well 
to  modify  the  present  law  so  as  to  aathorixe 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  discretion,  when 
the  necessities  of  the  public  service  reguire  it, 
to  assign  certain  classes  of  retired  officers  to 
active  servloe  temporarily,  provided  their  health 
and  physical  condition  will  permit  <tf  effietent 
performance  of  dnij. 

Bigfaty-eight  officers  were  retired  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  13  more  than 
were  retired  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
The  total  number  of  officers  on  the  retired  list 
on  that  date  was  1000  as  compared  with  970  on 
the  corresponding  date  of  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  number  retired  during  the  fiscal  year 
1909,  51  were  retired  for  disability,  18  on  tlieir 
own  application,  17  by  operation  of  law,  having 
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reached  the  aga  limit,  1  after  failure  to  pass 
second  professional  examination,  and  1  under  a 
special  act  of  Congress.  Of  the  18  who  were 
retired  on  their  own  application,  9  had  been 
over  40  and  9  Gver  30  years  In  the  serrice. 

Enubtukhts.  The  total  number  of  enlist- 
meots  in  the  army  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1909,  exclusive  of  the  Hospital  Corps 
and  Philippine  Scouts,  was  31,057.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 9042  were  reSnlistments  and  22,015  were 
original  enlistments.  The  percentage  of  native 
bom  white  and  colored  among  the  original  en- 
listments was  88.  Of  the  31,057  accepted  ap- 
plicants, 26,493  were  native  bom,  4105  were  of 
{(ureign  birth,  17  were  Indians  and  428  were  born 
at  Porto  Rico.  During  the  fiscal  year  1047 
Filipinos  were  enlisted  for  the  Philippine 
Scouts,  as  compared  With  4388  for  the  preceding 
flscal  year.  These  were  alt  natives  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  recruiting  of  the  army 
progressed  so  satisfactorily  early  in  the  year 
that  the  army  was  filled  almost  to  its  author- 
ized  enlisted  strength.  Active  recruiting  was 
suspended  February  19,  1909,  on  which  date  or- 
ders were  Issued  to  accept  only  such  applicants 
for  enlistment  in  the  line  of  the  army  as  had 
bad  previons  army  service.  Active  recruiting  in 
all  branches  of  the  army  was  resumed  on  July 
20,  1009.  The  record  for  the  year  1009  shows 
B  slight  increase  in  the  numt>er  Of  desertions 
over  the  rate  for  the  preceding  year,  notwith- 
standing renewed  efforts  looking  to  the  appre- 
hension and  punishment  of  deserters.  This 
increase  was  to  be  expected,  however,  because 
of  the  extraordinarily  large  number  of  recruits 
brought  into  the  service  during  the  year  and 
beoauoe  the  ^presJter  number  of  desertions 
always  occur  in  the  earlier  months  of  service. 
The  Secretary  of  War  states  that  beyond  all 
doubt  the  mitigation  of  the  punishment  of  de- 
serters by  department  commanders  and  others, 
with  or  without  the  recommendation  of  courts 
martial^  and  the  restoration  of  convicted  de- 
serters to  duty,  besides  having  a  mischievous 
effect  on  the  morale  of  the  enlisted  force,  has 
a  tendency  to  increase  desertions. 

Losses.  The  losses  from  all  eanses  in  the 
army,  including  the  Philippine  Scouts,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  was 
156  officers  and  25,792  men.  Of  the  ofiicers  23 
were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds,  disease, 
etc.,  36  resigned  or  were  discharged,  7  were  dis- 
missed, 1  deserted  and  88  retired.  Of  the  en- 
listed men,  429  were  killed  in  action  or  died 
of  wounds,  disease,  etc.,  12,003  were  discharged 
upon  expiration  of  term  of  service,  7174  were 
dischar^d  for  disability  by  sentence  of  court 
martial  or  by  order,  4003  deserted  and  293 
were  retired.  Of  the  Philippine  Scouts,  3 
ofldcerB  were  killed  in  action,  or  died  of  wounds, 
disease,  etc.,  8  resigned  or  were  discharged  and 
1  was  dismissed.  Of  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts,  44  were  killed  in  action,  or 
died  of  wounds,  disease,  etc.,  437  were  discharged 
upon  expiration  of  term  of  service,  262  were 
discharged  for  disability  by  sentence  of  court- 
martial  or  by  order,  and  29  deserted. 

DisciPLiNK.  No  serious  breach  of  discipline 
occurred  in  the  army  during  the  year  and  upon 
the  whole  a  creditable  state  of  efficiency  and 
discipline  was  maintained.  The  Inspector-Gen- 
eral reports,  however,  that  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  discipline  and  cfSciency  of  troops 
are  lowered  by  tiie  continued  absence  of  so 


many  company  officers  and  the  frequent  changes 
of  company  commanders.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  trials  by 
courts  martial,  hut  tl>e  great  mass  of  such  trials 
was  for  minor  offenses.  The  operations  of  the 
army  during  the  year,  save  for  a  few  sporadic 
cases  in  the  Philippines,  where  occasional  law- 
less acts  committed  by  outlaw  bands  of  Moros 
called  for  the  use  of  small  detachments  of  army 
troops  to  assist  the  civil  authorities,  were  of  an 
entirely  peaceful  nature. 

The  Secretary  of  War  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  entire  absence  of  a  merit  system  in 
the  advancement  in  their  calling  of  the  ofHcers 
of  the  army  is  not  good  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
oiganization.  Except  by  detail  to  the  Ordinance 
Department  or  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the  Judge- 
Advocate-General's  Department  or  the  General 
StafT,  it  is  impossible  to  advance  an  officer  a 
single  step  beyond  his  own  place  in  his  branch 
of  the  service,  no  matter  how  great  his  merit 
may  be  nor  how  mediocre  those  immediately 
above  him,  unless  he  is  made  a  general  officer. 
The  Secretary  of  War  asserts  that  there  should 
be  as  a  part  of  the  merit  system  at  least  ^e 
elimination  of  the  least  efficient.  A  method  of 
elimination  designed  to  be  effective  is  that  of 
examination  for  promotion,  but  the  experience 
of  10  years  with  it  has  shown  that  it  does 
not  work  and  that  by  it  officers  are  not  got 
rid  of  for  mere  inefficiency. 

The  Secretary  of  War  recommends  that  the 
present  test  designed  to  demonstrate  the  phys* 
ical  condition  of  all  field  officers  of  the  army, 
introduced  in  1908,  should  be  modified  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  certain  number  of  miles  of  rid- 
ing or  walking  each  week  to  be  certified  by  tho 
officers  on  their  monthly  report.  These  tests 
at  present  consist  of  a  horsebadc  ride  of  not 
less  than  30  miles  a  day  for  three  days  in  sue* 
cession,  or  a  walking  test  of  50  miles  in  three 
consecutive  days  in  a  total  of  20  hours. 

Mobile  Abut.  The  Secretary  of  War  de- 
clares that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  a 
rational  plan  should  be  devised  for  cooperation 
between  the  regular  army  and  the  State  militia 
with  respect  to  a  mobile  army.  For  several 
years,  and  more  particularly  sinoe  1903,  the 
War  Department  and  the  National  Guiund 
organizations  have  been  working  tt^ther  in 
great  harmony  and  with  increaaing  effective- 
ness towards  this  end.  Joint  camps  of  instruc- 
tion and  manceuvres  have  been  held  biennially 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  have  been 
a  pronounced  benefit  to  all  the  troops  engaged. 
The  participation  of  the  National  Guard  in 
these  mancBuvres  has  given  to  the  regular  army 
an  inestimable  advantage  not  otherwise  obtain- 
able of  experience  in  uie  manoeuvring  of  large 
masses  of  men  under  conditions  of  service  assim- 
ilated so  far  as  practicable  with  the  actual 
conditions  when  war  is  in  progress.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  in  addition  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  military  experience  in  associat- 
ing with  professional  soldiers.  The  number  of 
men  in  the  regular  army  and  National  Guard 
combined  participating  in  these  different 
manoeuvres  has  ranged  from  30,000  to  50,000. 
The  manceuvres  in  1900  were  carried  on  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  The  Secretary  of  War  sug- 
gests that,  in  order  to  put  Into  operation  a  plan 
for  cooperation  between  the  army  and  the 
militia,  the  United  States  should  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  territorial  and  tactical  dis- 
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Into  pmuuieat  ItruadH,  dlvMoB^  and  eorpt 
for  Inttnutloa  ud  teetioal  i^fMilntlMi.  It  li 
propowd  to  n^lt  nieh  a,  plui  of  omttUattoft 
to  the  fmnon  of  the  Statu,  uBng  thoir 
assent  thereto,  ai  all*  thii  mtcrn,  m  tftr  at  1^ 
National  Owi  ti  OMmnMd,  mutt  ba  volaataiy. 

See  Mii-ITIA. 

A  board  oiinsi^itiiifT  nf  five  infantry  oflRpors 
and  tho  commaiiclin^  nlHeiT  of  Hook  iRlnnd 
Arsenal  -was  convcm-d  at  ttie  ArsiMui!  on  April 
28,  1909,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  th«  eqniiMneDt  and  load  for  the  infantir 
■oldier,  and  to  decide  upon  the  number,  kind, 
and  weight  of  the  ftitMea  of  e^pnent  to  ba 
carried. 

In  March,  1909,  a  request  was  received  from 
the  Cuban  government  through  the  State  De- 
partment for  the  (I<'tail  of  three  ofTicers  from 
our  army  for  Hiity  witli  tlip  riihan  army  as  in- 
struetors  in  tlicir  respcptive  arms  of  the  acrv- 
ioe.  In  accnrthinee  with  this  reqiipst  Captain 
Pranic  Parker,  Eleventh  Cavalry;  Captain  G.  G. 
Oatley,  Third  Field  Artillery;  and  Captain 
Philip  a  Oolderman,  Coaat  Artillery  Corps, 
were  ordered  to  Cuba  for  duty  w  reaoected. 

FoimnoA<rKnre.  AiMmt  M  per  cent,  of  the 

heavy  guns  and  mortars  and  75  per  ernt.  of  the 
rapid  fire  guns  cnlli'd  for  undor  thp  plan  of  the 
National  Coast  T)pfpnne  Hoani  have  now  boon 
mounted.  Tlie  armnmfiit  of  tin'  si'.n'oiiMt  fortifi- 
cations, while  not  eiitirt>ly  roiiiptctcd.  wa,i.  nt 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  a  very  forward 
ocmdition  of  effectivonesa.  Seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  total  work  required  in  Manila  Bay  and 
at  Honolnhi  and  Feari  Harbor  has  already  been 
appropriated  for.  This  includes  provisiou  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  In  the  Philippines 
and  Hawaii.  It  is  estimated  that  $1 1 .0Sr>.78!l 
will  be  needed  to  complete  the  dffrnses  of  all 
the  insular  porta,  dividfd  n«  follows:  $(1,700,- 
465  for  Guantaiinnio.  Ciiha,  San  Juan,  Porto 
Kico.  Kiaka  Island  and  Ouam,  and  .'i!4.!l8.5.334 
for  the  Philippinen,  Honnhilii  and  Prarl  Harbor. 

WlBBLESS  I'elegrapht.  The  Secretary  of 
War  calls  attratlon  to  the  very  wuatfsfaetetT 
oonditiott  of  affaln  eoneetning  International 
wireless  telegraphy.  A»  the  United  Btates  has 
not  given  its  adherence  to  the  treaty  signed  at 
Berlin  on  November  3,  1906,  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  international  wireless  telegraph 
bustnesn  of  the  world,  ships  floating  thp  Amer- 
ican htif!  find  themselves  without  atandinn  in 
international  wireless  telegraphy,  as  none  of  the 
contracting  countries  ia  compelled  to  receive 
a  telegrtim  from  the  ship  of  a  non-contracting 
country,  and  any  ooaatal  station  is  a  foreign 
country  may  refuse  trannufssion  of  a  message 
to  a  station  on  shipboard  subject  to  a  non- 
contracting  country.  As  a  result  of  this  con- 
dition, tlie  I'nitefl  Rfatei  army  transport  Kil- 
patrick,  in  a  cruise  fr.mi  New  York  to  Manila, 
February  17  to  April  I'.t,  Hlflfl.  and  returning 
May  16  "to  July  -J.'..  liHlll.  bad  pivat  dinieulty  in 
communicating  in  tiifiVrent  parts  of  the  world 
and  it  is  reported  tliat  in  several  inatnncea, 
after  ascertaining  her  nationality,  messages  were 
refused. 

The  army  of  rtiban  pnciflcattou  having  ended 

its  duties  in  Cuba.  Iwfian  the  withdrawal  of  its 
troops  alKiiit  .January  I,  ISKIil.  and  this  was 
concluded  on  April  1,  1009,  when  the  last  re- 


two  eoeapaaiei  of  engineers  saileii  for  t  i  :  u-i 
Btatee  uter  a  service  of  nearly  two  and  a  tialf 
years  on  the  island. 

BmnraviLis.  Under  the  ptmUkm  ol  aa  let 

of  Congress,  March  3,  1909,  a  oovrt  of  inquiry 
was  appointed  on  April  7  to  hear  and  r^pirt 
upon  the  charges  and  testimony  relatinfr  to  the 
shooting  atTray  which  took  place  in  Krownsiitlf, 
Texas,  on  tbp'nigbt  of  August  13  and  14,  iW. 
This  court  is  to  determine  which  aoldiers  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  if  any,  of  the  com- 
panies B,  C,  and  D  of  tiie  Twenty-fifth  Infaatiy, 
irtio  were  discharged  from  militair  aervice  is 
members  of  this  regiment,  November  0,  1M6, 
are  qnalifled  for  reenlistment  In  the  army  of 
the  United  Statesi  The  detail  for  the  eonrt  il: 
Lieutenant-General  Samuel  B.  M.  Yoimg,  re- 
tired; Major-General  Joseph  P.  Sanger,  retirwl; 
Brigadier-General  John  M.  \\"iUi>n,  retire!; 
Hripadier-General  Theodore  Scbwan.  reiired: 
ltriLradier  (ieiieral  Butler  D.  Price,  retire,!,  ns 
members,  and  Captain  Charles  R.  Howland, 
Timly-flnl  latantry,  as  recorder.  The  court 
held  lie  first  eession  May  4,  1900,  at  Washivg- 
too,  and  since  that  date  has  held  regular  ms- 
slons  and  carefully  considered  the  sworn  sute- 
ments  hitherto  made  in  tlie  ease  aa  well  aa  fbe 
reports  and  testfmooy  fgkrm  In  the  Oongressioeil 
investigations. 

KxPKMUTiRES.  Tbo  tofal  expenditure?  ft 
the  arniv  for  the  fiscal  vear  ended.  June  S*\ 
l!Km.  was  $l.')3..'i43.H.'jS.  Of  this  sum,  «l,t»R4.- 
551)  was  expended  for  civil  eatablishment;  $^7.- 
129,819  for  the  military  establishment;  $]2.- 
242,784  for  military  public  works,  and  $35.3.=tl,- 
114  for  civil  public  works.  For  miscellanenu* 
expenses  there  was  expended  $6,840,240.  The 
estimates  for  tlie  fiacal  year  ending  June  30l 
1!)10,  were  $1811,755,039  and  the  appro|«1«tkB> 
made  for  that  year  were  9166,316,491. 

Navy 

On  March  4  George  von  L.  Meyer  became  Sec- 
ret^ of  the  Kft'vy,  aoeeeeding  Truman  I^.  Sew- 
berry,  iriw  bad  been  Secretary  since  DecembK 
1,  1908. 

The  following  table  shows  the  stren^h  of  th» 

I'nitcd  States  Kavy  ajid  the  nunil»cr  of  ve«!«e!= 
aThl  tnriiiajje  of  lin)0  or  more  toiia,  and  of  tor- 
pedo boats  of  more  than  50  tons  oa  Nwember 
1,  1909: 


MUmbo-  Tots 

Battlesblps  (lO.WO  tons  and  over)...  SI  449 

Coast-deienae   vessels                            q  23  :.<.' 

Armored  cruisers                                     12  15T  U' 

Pnils'Ts  above  fi.aoo  tons                          5  4-".- 

Cnil^erH  "'..(lao  to  3.000  tons  |  17  f] 

rruirtirs  3.000  to  1,000  tons  13  ifif" 

Tor  pi  do- boat  destroyers                        3s  21 

Torpi'do  boats    g'--- 

Submarines                                           17  7_j» 

To***  ■  *  .ITt  7SB,MI 


BDBKatr  RwiOANlZATioN.  The  confusis: 
and  lack  of  eflbdency  as  a  result  of  the 
tern  of  bureaus  having  direction  of  the  v&rk  J* 
departments  of  the  navy  have  fdven  riw  (■ 
attempts  at  bureau  reorganisation  which  fi--- 
obviate  these  drawbacka  and  givo  to  tbi 
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retary  of  the  Kavy  real  power  over  all  the 
bureaus  irhich  are  nominally  under  bis  control. 
A  plan  of  reorganization  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Newberry  in  1908.  This  plan  contemplated 
the  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  General 
Bcmrd  and  of  the  Board  of  Construction,  and 
provided  for  greater  cobperation  between  the 
members.  The  navy  regulations  were  amended 
so  as  to  re-distribute  the  work  of  battleship 
designiiq;  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  arehate 
and  unbusineBslilw  methods.  Some  details  of 
this  plan  met  with  severe  criticism  and  on  April 
17  a  iwmphtet  was  published  containing  a 
criticism  of  these  plans,  which  had  resulted 
from  the  meeting  of  officers  held  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yud.  These  officers  claimed  that 
the  subject  of  the  naval  administration  in  gen- 
eral had  received  but  slight  attention  and  study 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  officials  of  the 
navy  and  that  the  recent  chan^  In  navy  yard 
administration  were  probably  Icnown  in  detail 
to  but  few  officers  and  were  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  but  a  small  percentage  of  these.  They 
advocated  the  forming  of  an  association,  the 
object  and  efficiency  of  which  would  be  to  col- 
lect, collate,  study  and  disseminate  information 
regarding  existing  and  possible  systems  of  naval 
administration.  The  officers  criticised  severely 
the  disadvantages  of  Secretary  Newberry's  pro- 
posed plan  compared  with  the  present  plan  of 
administration.  This  pamphlet  was  suppressed 
by  the  Navy  Department^  but  it  Tesulted  in 
making  public  criticisms  oi  Secretary  New- 
berry's scheme  from  officers  of  the  navy,  includ- 
ing Admiral  George  W.  Melville. 

Mr.  Meyer  in  his  annual  report,  after  re- 
viewing the  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
bureaus,  outlines  a  general  plan  for  their  reor- 
ganization. He  stated  that  the  business  ad- 
ministration of  the  Navy  Department  logically 
divides  itself  into  groups  under  personnel, 
material,  and  the  operations  or  management 
of  the  personnel  and  materiaL  The  per- 
sonnel  includes  the  Bureaus  of  Navigation, 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
Material  belongs  to  the  Bureaus  of  Construction 
and  Repair,  Ordnance,  Equipment,  Steam  Engi- 
neering, and  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Public 
works  are  the  province  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks.  He  points  out  that  inspection  of 
the  fleet  and  ite  adjuncts,  the  navy  yards  and 
other  shore  stations  has  not  been  made  by  any 
departmental  inspection  reporting  directly  to 
the  Secretary,  and  that  the  direction  of  the 
fleet,  its  operation,  and  its  preparedness  for  war 
have  been  carried  out  without  adequate  methods. 
While  the  General  Board  has  proved  useful  it 
has  been  without  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  his  recommendations.  The  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, without  specific  authority  over  the  other 
bureaus  and  with  its  own  duties  to  occupy  it, 
has  only  in  part  supplied  the  lack  of  suitable 
machinery  for  directing  the  operations  of  the 
fleet  and  its  preparedness  for  war.  On  account 
of  the  growth  of  the  navy  and  the  increasing 
amount  of  business  the  different  bureau  chiefs 
have  been  necessarily  engrossed  in  the  details 
of  their  own  duties;  with  tbe  complexity  and 
conflicting  interests  involved  in  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  a  modern  fleet,  they  have  at 
times  failed  to  agree  on  matters  where  the  iield 
of  each  has  overlapped.  In  this  and  similar 
situations  the  Secretary  is  without  expert  re- 
sponsible advice  or  aid  in  making  his  decisions* 


and  moreover  is  not  kept  properly  informed  as 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  logical  divisions  of 
business  of  the  Navy  Department. 

To  efl'ect  tbe  principal  changes  found  neces- 
sary the  Secretary  recommends  that  the  Bureau 
of  Equipment  be  abolished  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary be  authorized  to  distribute  its  duties  among 
other  bureaus.  The  oth^r  bureaus  are  to  be 
continued  in  full  efl'ect.  To  supply  the  infor* 
matton  and  responsible  advice  which  the  Seere- 
tary  lacks  ait  present,  tbe  Department  -has 
decided  to  detail  officers  of  rank  specially 
fitted  by  experience  and  of  recognized  ability  in 
their  several  fields  as  aides  for  special  branches 
of  effort  and  study.  The  officers  selected  will, 
so  far  as  practicable,  be  flag  officers,  who  will 
each  keep  closely  informed  of  the  work  of  the 
department  in  Ms  particular  division  and  will 
advise  the  Secretary  concerning  it.  The  aide 
for  operations  will  advise  the  Secretary  as  to 
strat^^c  and  tactical  matters  in  conjuneUon 
with  the  General  Board  and  also  advise  re- 
garding the  movements  and  dispositions  of  naval 
vessels.  The  aide  for  personnel  will  advise  the 
Secretary  on  matters  which  fall  under  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  the  office  of  the  Judge-Advocate- 
General  and  the  naval  examining  and  retiring 
boards.  He  will  also  have  ct^izance  of  mat- 
ters affecting  the  naval  militia.  The  aide  for 
material  will  advise  the  Secretary  generally  on 
matters  concerning  the  construction,  arming, 
equipment  and  supply  of  naval  vessels  and  the 
management  of  naval  yards.  The  aide  for  in- 
spection will  advise  on  all  inspections  ashore 
and  afloat  coming  under  the  board  of  inspec- 
tion and  survey  for  ships,  the  board  of  inspec- 
tion for  shore  stations,  and  the  special  inspect- 
ing officers.  With  the  assistance  of  these  aides 
the  Secretary  is  provided  with  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  advisers  corre8[>onding  to  the  natural 
grand  divisions  of  the  department,  the  object 
being  to  arrange  the  duties  so  that  each  aide 
will  nuJce  himself  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  advice  given  in  matters  pertaining  to 
his  own  duties.  Thus  the  Secretary  will  be 
able  to  keep  In  closer  touch  with  the  business 
of  the  navy,  and  will  aim  to  produce  more 
economical  administration  with  greater  effi- 
ciency. 

The  matter  of  navy  yard  administration  is 
one  of  the  most  important  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  his  report  he 
states  that  some  extension  and  modifleation  of 
the  existing  system  is  necessary  for  maintaining ' 
the  preparedness  of  the  fleet  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  manner.  The  consolidation 
plan  is  to  be.  In  general,  maintained,  but  certain 
changes  are  to  be  made.  The  machinery  and 
the  hull  divisions  in  the  navy  yards  were 
separated  in  July,  1909,  and  the  machinery 
division  was  placed  under  the  engineer  officer. 
The  results  were  found  favorable  and  hereafter 
the  work  of  the  navy  yards  will  be  carried  on 
in  two  divisions  of  manufacturing  and  repair, 
each  under  its  own  manager,  namely  a  bull  di- 
vision and  a  machinery  division.  It  is  also 
the  department's  intention  to  require  that  the 
commandants  and  captains  of  navy  yards,  or- 
dered to  navy  yard  service,  shall  be  specially 
qualified  and  shall  have  had  previous  training 
and  experience  and  that  their  tenure  of  duty 
shall  be  long  enough  to  produce  continuous 
efficient  administration;  at  the  same  time,  of- 
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Accra  freth  from  the  fleet  will,  at  Interval^ 
leplaoe  thou  of  long  service,  so  that  new  ideas 
and  methods  will  introduced  and  ultra-con- 
eerratism  prevented.  The  department  intends, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  concentrate  each  class  of 
work  where  it  can  be  done  most  economically 
and  effectively.  At  present  all  ordnance  is 
manufactured  at  the  Washington  N^avy  Yard, 
and  all  anchors,  chain  and  rope  at  Boston.  A 
nev  system  of  accounting  haa  also  be«n  Intro* 
duoed.  (The  general  plan  outlined  above 
went  Into  effect  on  Decemlier  1.) 

Secretary  Newberry  had  Issued  an  order  clos- 
ing certain  of  the  southern  navy  yards.  At  the 
bwinning  of  the  present  administration  this 
order  was  suspended.  It  was  not  considered 
wise  that  the  government  should  give  up  sites 
In  which  large  expenditures  have  been  made 
until  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
when  it  can  be  definitely  demonstrated  which 
are  likely  .to  be  of  the  greatest  nine.  The 
Kavy  Department  propoaei  In  the  near  future  to 
take  up  the  question  of  the  Importance  of  es* 
tabllshing  navy  yards  In  epeelat  localities,  and 
the  necessity  of  extending  or  curtailing  the  dif- 
ferent navy  yards,  with  a  due  regard  for  the 
Interests  involved  and  the  probable  needs  of  the 
future  from  a  strategic  point  of  view. 

INCBEABK  or  THE  Natt.  In  Order  to  keep  the 
appropilationB  for  the  Navy  Department  within 
the  economical  limit  set  for  the  government,  the 
Secretary  of  War  reeommends  the  new  construe- 
tion  of  only  two  battleships  and  one  repair  ship. 
The  battleships  asked  are  recommended  to  be  of 
the  all-big-gun  type.  They  will  complete  the 
squadron  of  eight  vessels  of  this  general  class, 
the  others  being  the  North  Dakota,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Utah,  Arkantea  and  Wyoming.  There 
were  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1009  six  bat- 
tleships of  the  Drtadnought  type  building  or 
authorized,  together  with  10  destroyers  and  20 
submarines.  Contracts  were  awarded  to  the 
New  Tork  Shipbuilding  Oompaiqr  for  the  oon- 
etruetion  of  two  battlmiipe,  the  Wyoming  and 
Arkanaaa.  These  vessels  are  to  cost  $4,675,000 
each.  Contracts  were  also  awarded  for  the  con- 
struction of  six  torpedo-boat  destroyeni,  for 
tme  steam  collier,  for  one  fleet  collier,  for  one 
ammunition  lighter,  and  for  seven  submarine 
torpedo  boats. 

ExpENDiTUBES.  The  total  expenditure  for 
the  navy  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  was  $120,396,- 
323.  Of  this  $20,109,967  was  for  new  construe- 
tion.  The  amount  appropriated  fbr  expenses  fdr 
IDIO  was  $136,035)199.  Of  this  sum,  $38,810,605 
was  for  new  construction. 

PnsoNnEu  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
his  annual  report  points  out  the  urgent  need 
for  legislation  to  improve  the  conditions  which 
have  existed  fbr  some  years  and  still  exist  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  line  of  the  navy.  The 
senior  officers  of  the  navy,  be  says,  are  too  old 
for  the  responsibjlities  and  the  arduous  duty 
Inquired  in  a  modem  battleship.  They  are 
much  older  than  similar  officers  in  the  other 
principal  navies  of  the  world.  Not  only  is  this 
the  case  but  flag  officers  arrive  at  the  grade  of 
rear-admirals  so  late  that  even  those  of  longest 
possible  service  do  not  get  adequate  training  as 
subordinate  flag  officers  before  receiving  the 
chief  eonunand.  Tbe  average  age  of  the  rear- 
admirals  who  were  on  the  battleship  fleet  on 
the  cruise  around  tbe  world  in  1908  was  about 
60  years,  and  of  the  captaiBs  about  56  years. 


Unless  steps  are  taken  to  correct  these  eon- 
ditions,  the  navy  cannot  be  considered  as  pos- 
sessing a  personnel  of  officers  to  match  the 
superb  ships  which  the  nation  holds  as  its 
right  arm  of  defense.  The  Navy  Department  has 
undertaken  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  re- 
organiEation  of  the  personnel  of  the  navy  and 
this  will  be  submitt^  to  Congress  for  action. 

The  cruise  around  the  world  increased  the 
enlistments  of  men  and  enabled  the  Bureau  of 
KavigatioB  to  recmtt  the  enlisted  force  up  to 
practically  its  full  strength.  There  was  a  heavy 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  desertions,  whi^ 
dropped  fr(nn  9  to  6)  per  cent,  during  1000. 

Navaz.  Resebvb  aitd  MnJTTA.  The  Secretary 
of  tbe  Navy  points  out  in  hta  annual  report 
that  the  United  States  has  no  other  naval  re- 
serve than  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  tbe 
naval  militia  of  tbe  several  States.  There 
should  be,  he  says,  a  naval  reecTTe  eompoaed  of 
men  whose  oeeupatlone  in  dvil  life  or  wboae 
inclinations  and  erperienoe  find  some  eounter- 
part  in  naval  life.  Such  men  exist  in  the  Ashing 
fleets  and  in  the  vessels  engaged  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  In  ooastwise  ^aJffie.  Many  men 
whose  occupations  are  on  shore  would  be  avail- 
able as  en^neers,  firemen,  and  eoal  passers, 
with  a  training  partly  accomplished  by  their 
everyday  labor.  Officers  of  the  naval  reserve 
could  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  and  tbeir 
positions  established  by  examination.  Becom- 
mendation  for  the  legal  establishment  of  a  naval 
reserve  of  officers  and  men  is  to  be  made  to 
Congress. 

There  are  about  6000  naval  militia  organized 
by  the  different  States  bordering  on  the  sea 
and  the  Great  Lakes.  These  small  groups  while 
generally  efficient  are  under  no  central  control 
or  training.  Tbe  formation  of  a  national  naval 
militia  on  the  lines  of  the  land  militia  is  es- 
sential* and  legislation  is  required  to  aoeom- 
plish  this.  It  is  estimated  that  about  1000 
aOcen  and  10,000  men  will  be  needed  for  the 
vrar  duties  of  an  adequate  naval  militia.  Time 
duties  comprise  the  manning  of  the  naval  patrol 
system  and  coast  signal  stations  and  the  aux- 
iliary vessels  and  harbor-defense  vessels  on  tbe 
coast.  Certain  of  the  militia  organizations  were 
sent  durii^  the  year  on  the  battleshipe  of  tbe 
Atlantic  Fleet  for  the  purpose  of  training  them 
with  the  best  material  and  bringing  them  into 
closer  touch  with  tbe  navy.  The  results  of  this 
were  excellent  The  General  Boud  Is  eonsidr 
ering  tbe  question  of  the  training  of  the  navsl 
militia,  and  its  report  will  be  used  ^  the  de- 
partment in  formulating  reoommendatlons  fra* 
legislation. 

RErrnsN  or  thb  AiLAirno  Fleet.  Tbe  return 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  from  its  world  cruise  on 
February  22,  1900,  was  an  event  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  nation  and  the  navy.  This  kmg 
voyage  was  auccoaaful  in  every  respect.  While 
the  fleet  was  entering  the  Suez  Canal,  word 
was  received  of  the  earthquake  in  Sicily, 
thereby  giving  tbe  United  States  the  oppratuni^ 
to  show  its  friendship  to  Italy  and  its  interest 
in  the  cause  of  hiunanity  by  giving  swift  aid  to 
the  sufferers.  Tbe  Conneotieut,  tUinoit  and 
Culgoa  were  at  once  dispatched  to  Messina.  Tbe 
crew  of  the  Illinoia  recovered  the  bodies  of  the 
American  Consul  and  his  wife  who  had  been 
entombed  In  the  ruins.  Tbe  Scorpioit,  the  sta- 
tiim  ship  at  Coostantiaopl^  and  the  OOtie,  a 
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refrigerator  ship  fitted  out  in  New  York,  were 
hurried  to  Messina  to  relieve  the  lUinois  and 
Connecticut,  which  continued  on  their  course. 
The  benefttJS  of  thU  cruise  around  the  world 
to  both  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  ara  In  the 
inereasa  in  eflkiency  and  economy  in  steaming, 
the  leasons  that  have  been  learned  in  keeping 
the  veBsels  self-sustaining,  the  training  in  hold- 
ing vessels  accurately  in  formation  and  in 
battlo  exercises  and  the  ffreat  improvement  In 
target  practice.  The  cruise  also  developed  the 
desirability  of  certain  alterations,  especially  the 
removal  of  unnecessary  and  unused  top  hamper^ 
and  the  substitution  of  the  skeleton  nre-eon1  trol 
towers  for  military  masts.  These  alterations 
were  at  once  made. 

Insuub  Naval  Statunvb.  Owing  to  changed 
conditions  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have 
hitherto  existed  in  regard  to  a  naval  base  in  tlie 
Philippine  Islands  have  been  entirely  overcome 
and  a  joint  board  has  mode  a  report  recommend- 
ing that  the  United  States  maintain  a  small 
docking  and  repair  station  at  Olongapa  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  but  that  the  main  naval 
base  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  should  be  established 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii.  Operations  at  Ouan- 
tanamo,  Cuba,  were  obliged  to  cease  as  a  result 
of  lack  of  funds  to  continue  the  building  np  of 
this  important  Insular  station.  The  naval  base 
at  Pearl  Harbor  was  started  during  the  year 
and  the  building  up  of  this  Important  station 
will  be  rapidly  carried  on. 

Makines.  On  November  12,  1008,  an  order 
was  signed  by  President  Hoosevelt  withdraw- 
ing marines  from  duty  on  board  vessels  of  the 
navy,  and  they  were  assigned,  first,  to  garrison 
the  different  navy  yards  and  different  naval 
stations;  second,  to  furnish  the  first  line  of 
the  mobile  defenses  of  naval  bases  and  naval 
stations  beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States;  third,  to  man  such  naval  sta- 
tions and  to  aid  in  maiming,  if  necessary,  such 
other  defenses  or  naval  bases  and  naval  stations 
beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States;  fourth,  to  garrison  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Zone,  Panama;  fifth,  to  furnish  such  garrisons 
and  expeditionary  forces  for  duty  beyond  the 
seas  as  may  be  neoessary  in  time  of  peace.  This 
order  gave  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction,  and  as 
a  result  the  Navy  Appropriation  bill,  passed 
in  February,  contoined  a  provision  replacing 
the  marines  on  shipboard  from  where  they 
were  removed  and  assigned  to  land  duty  by  the 
President's  order,  and  on  March  26  the  marines 
were  ordered  restored  to  the  navy  under  former 
conditions.  As  a  result  of  the  disturbonoes  in 
Nicaragua,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  two 
American  citizens,  a  large  body  of  marines  on 
different  vessels  were  hurried  to  both  sides  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

RBC01C1IBHDATI0N8.  The  Secretary  of  War 
recommends  l^islation  which  will  provide  for 
a  crypt  or  mausoleum  in  which  will  be  interred 
the  remains  of  Paul  Jones.  He  recommends  also 
a  provision  by  which  commissioned  and  warrant 
omcers  of  the  navy  may  receive  medals  of 
honor.  He  recommends  an  amendment  permit- 
ting aliens  who  are  serving  or  have  served  in 
tlie  navy  ot  marine  corps  to  acquire  eitixm- 
shipk 

FoST-OnrcE 

On  February  4,  Frank  H.  HItehoock  be- 
came  Postmaster-General,  snooeeding  George 


von  L.  Meyer.  The  receipts  of  the  Post- 
Offioe  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1900,  were  $203,562,383,  as  compared 
with  the  fiscal  year  previous  of  receipts  of  $191,- 
478,6A3.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $820,- 
417,«98,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $17,441,719.  The 
bulk  of  the  receipts  was  from  the  sales  of 
stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers 
and  postal  cards.  These  amounted  to  $184,967,- 
816.  The  second-olaas  postage  receipts  were 
$7,236,068,  and  from  the  sale  of  money  orders, 
$3,417,626.  The  chief  expenditures  were,  for 
transportation  of  mails  on  railroads,  $45,054,- 
678;  for  rural  delivery,  $36,462,164;  for  com- 
pensation  to  assistant  postnutsters  and  clerks 
in  post-oflloes,  $34,863,764;  for  elty  delivery, 
$29,760,310;  for  compensation  to  postmasters, 
$26,669,892;  for  railway  mall  service,  $18,362,- 
674.  The  Postmaster-General  in  his  annual  re- 
port makes  an  examinatiim  Into  the  reason  for 
the  deficit.  He  finds  that  the  two  great  sources 
of  loss  to  the  postal  revenues  are  second-class 
matter  and  rural  delivery.  The  loss  on  second- 
class  matter  has  been  increasing  for  several 
years  until  it  now  amounts  to  more  than  $64,- 
000,000.  The  loss  from  rural  delivery  reaches 
nearly  $88,000,000  a  vear.  The  defleit  in  1009 
was  uienased  1^  the  falling  off  in  business  as  a 
result  of  the  flnaneial  depression.  The  Post- 
master-Oeseral  states  that  measures  have  been 
adopted  in  conformity  with  President  Taft's 
policy  of  retrenchment  and  that  these  measures 
are  being  put  into  effect  with  substantial  re- 
sults. As  a  result  of  the  investigation  made 
during  1907-8,  it  was  possible  in  1009  to  show 
the  profit  or  loss  chargeable  in  1908  to  the 
handling  of  the  several  classes  of  maXl  and  to 
the  ecmdaet  of  the  registry,  special  delivery  and 
money  order  services.  Tt»  most  striking  fact 
disclosed  by  the  statistics  gathered  for  this  in- 
vestigation was  the  tremendous  loss  on  account 
of  the  second-class  mail,  which  includes  the 
magasines,  news^pers,  and  other  periodical 
publications.  While  this  class  of  mail  provides, 
a  revenue  of  little  more  than  one  cent  a  pound,' 
the  cost  to  the  government  of  its  handling  and 
transportation  averages  9.23  cents  a  pound.  The 
growth  in  the  quantity  of  second-class  matter 
sent  through  the  mails  has  been  extraordinary 
In  recent  years.  It  amounted  in  1909  to  over 
700,000,000  pounds.  The  loss  on  second-class 
matter  was  greater  in  1008  than  the  profits 
on  all  classes  of  mail  combined,  and  it  exceeded 
the  total  amount  paid  the  railways  for  mall 
transportation.  Magazines  and  other  periodical 
publications,  exclusive  of  daily  newspapers,  com- 

frise  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  aecona-clasB  mail, 
he  magazines  alone  forming  about  20  per  cent. 
While  the  average  haul  of  magazines  proper  is 
over  1000  miles  and  that  of  other  classes  of 
periodicals,  not  including  daily  newspapers, 
rani^  from  650  to  over  1100  miles,  the  haul 
of  daily  newspapers,  which  comprise  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  second-class  mail  matter,  aver- 
ages less  than  300  miles.  The  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral states  that  in  view  of  this  condition,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  how  far  the  length  of 
haul  should  be  regarded  in  fixing  rates  of  post- 
age for  second-class  matter.  He  nwntions  three 
possible  plans  for  redociog  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing this  matter  by  the  government.  The  first 
Is  that  magadnea  and  poiodicaJs  be  dtarged  a 
hitler  rate  at  postage  than  newspapers  j  the 
sewmd,  the  estabUshment  of  a  sons  system  under 
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which  a  given  rate  will  be  chaif^  to  all  point*  SO,  1908.   The  total  nin  for  the  year  vu 

wiihin  a  certain  radiu*  from  the  offlee  of  mail-  45,060  and  the  total  loM,  61,162,  maidng  a 

Inff,  and  a  hif^ier  rate  to  pointa  beyond  the  net  Ioh  of  6493.   The  Iom       death  dariiw 

limits  of  the  zone;  and  the  third  plan  diKrim-  1909  was  48,312.   The  total  number  of  som- 

Inatea  between  purely  reading  matter  and  mat-  Tori  of  the  Civil  War  on  the  rolls  at  the  clow 

ter  printed  for  advertising  parposes,  a  higher  of  the  year  was  693,961,  a  decrease  of  27,094 

rate  to  be  charfied  "on  the  latter.    Whatever  during  the  year.    The  number  of  eurvivors  of 

plan  is  adopted  the  Postmaster-General  declares  the  Civil  War  whose  names  were  dropped  from 

that  some  subsUntial  advance  in  the  postage  the  roll  on  account  of  death  duriiu;  the  year 

rate  on  such  material  should  be  made  in  order  was  32,831.    There  were  on  the  rolls  on  June 

to  reduce  the  tremendous  losses  the  government  30.  1909,  one  pensioner  of  the  Revolutionary 

revenues  are  now  suffering  from  these  sources.  War.  a  daughier;  SOS  widows  of  pensionen 

He  appointed  in  the  early  part  of  1909  a  spedal  of  tlie  War  of  1812;  1744  survivors  and  2881 

committee  of  departmental  offleeia  qualified  to  widows  of  Indian  wars;  2469  survivors  and 

deal  with  the  subject,  who  should  review  the  6633  widows  of  the  War  with  Mexico;  21,967 

information  collected  in  the  various  prior  in-  invalids  of  the  War  with  Spain;  and  1159 

vestigations,  and  if  possible  devise  a  practical  widows,  12,426  invalids  and  2648  widows  in 

method  of  reducing,  without  injury  to  the  public  the  regular  establishment.   The  total  disbnrse- 

or  unfairness  to  the  publishers,  the  enormous  ^aeatt  for  pensiona  during  the  year  was  $161,- 

losses  chargeable  to  this  class  of  mail.    The  973,703.   The  total  expenditures  including  cost 

reports  of  this  committee  are  to  be  submitted  <>'  maintenance  and  ezpenditures  of  the  Burean, 

to  Congress  as  a  guide  to  possible  legislation.  fl64  826,287.   The  mmonnt   paid  for  pensions 

 tC,™«    rt-  T,      on   laoo  *n  the  fiscal  year  1909  was  the  largest  ever 

^  Dmrar    (Wune  30  1909,  ^iBbursed  for  pensions  in  one  year.*The  in- 

40,628  rural  routes  were  in  operation.   The  «-  y,^  disbursement*  WfiTto  a  great 

penditures  on  account  of  the  niral  »^^fJor  ^^^^                  .       ^.^j^^^^f  j^f^ 

the  fis^  yw  ended  on  that  date  were  <86.661,-  „„  the  roll  under  the  act  of*PAruary 

084.    Compared  ]«Jth  the  previon.  year  thew  J                4.     ,12,  «14,  and  «20  per  month 

was  an  inerease  of  1«1  routes  and  $1,280,006  ^               atthe  War  ^rith  Mexiw  and  the 

in  expHWs.   The  ruwil  esiTier^^  hand  ed  in  1909  ^iTil  War  on  reaching  the  ages  of  62,  70  and 

approximately  2,723.262.000  pieces  of  m*"  and  75  pe,pectively.   ThTincrewS  is  also  due  in 

the  average  monthly  number  of  pieces  han^  ^      penrion*  nanted  under  the  seoond  aee- 

per    route    was    5608.     The    rapid    growth  ^  thTact  ot  April  19,  1908,  to  widows 

of  the  rural  service  has  no  precedent  Jn  the  arsons  who  serve/ in  the  Civil  War  with- 

history  of  the  postal  esUblishment.    It  has  ogt'^egard  to  their  pecuniary  condition,  and 

grown  in  the  last  12  years  from  82  to  4M28  increase  from  $8  to  $12  per  month  of  the 

routes  with  an  increase  in  annual  expenditure  ^^j^       pension  of  certain  widows,  minor  chil- 

from  $1480  to  $36,661,034.  d^en  and  helpless  minors  granted  by  the  aist 

PoflT-OFFiCES  AND  P08THABTIS8.  There  were  section  of  this  act  The  total  number  of  pen- 
in  the  United  States  on  June  30,  1900,  60,144  gjon  eertifloates  issued  during  the  year  was  123.- 
post-offioes,  4888  stations  and  branobei,  and  742,  u  compared  with  828.670  Issued  in  1007. 
60,043  money-order  otReet.  The  value  of  the  The  number  issued  in  1000  was  the  smallest  is- 
domestic  money  orders  issued  was  $491,074,844.  «aed  in  any  year  slnee  lOM.  During  the  see* 
and  intornational,  $76,764,802.  The  policy  of  ond  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  S021 
reappointment  of  presidential  postmastors  who  pensions  were  granted  special  acts.  During 
have  proved  their  efficiency,  and  in  retaining  the  fiscal  year  ten  original  military  bounty- 
postmaatars  in  offices  of  the  fourth  class  so  land  warranto  were  Issued,  granting  1660  acres 
long  as  they  render  satisfactory  service,  has  of  land.  The  total  number  of  bounty-land  wu-- 
had  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect.  The  policy  in-  ranta  issued  to  June  80.  1900,  was  698,678. 
volves  the  requirement  that  the  postmaster  shall  amounting  to  $68,790,610. 
give  his  personal  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  The  only  pensioner  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
office,  and  insure  his  cooperation  with  the  De-  was  Mrs.  PtUBbe  M.  Palmeter.  aged  88  years^ 
partment  In  improving  the  service.  of  Broofcfleld,  N.  Y.   She  was  pensioned  by  a 

The  Postmaster-General  reoommends  amend-  ^wcial  act  of  Conness  as  the  danghter  of 

menta  to  the  existing  statute  providing  for  the  Jonathan  Wooley,  who  served  in  a  New  Hamp- 

advancement  of  offloes  to  the  presidential  class.  «hire  company.    The  last  surviving  pensioned 

He  recommends  also  that  postal  employees  re-  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812  was  Hiram  Cronk. 

ceive  an  annual  leave  of  absence  of  30  days.   In  ot  Ava,  N.  Y.,  who  died  May  13,  1905,  aged 

regard  to  second-cIaBs  mail  he  recommends  the  ^1"'  ,           TiJ"*  ,  ... 

enactment  of  a  provision  excluding  sample  P^^^^B       Z^\}V'^?}             claims  were 

copies  from  the  pound  rate  privileges,  and  the  S^JHi*®***.*^  °'           J"-*^**  wwe  admitted, 

passage  of  measuVes  to  discourage  the  practice  «2,199  rejected  and  1772  approved  for  allow- 

of  padding  subscription  liste  by  mailing  pub-  *°ce  in  which  no  certificate  were  iwoed  be* 

licaUons  to  addresses  which  are  known  to  be  they  would  not  have  been  of  benefit  to 

undeliverable.   He  recommends  tiiat  the  section  appl'^nt--          largest  number  of  b^e- 

passed  in  May,  1008.  and  not  retained  in  the  J"*'"!"             State  was  in  Ohio,  where  92.- 

Mual  code  adopted  March  4,  1909,  excluding  607  persons  dr«w  pensions  from  tl«  gOT 

from  tiie  mails,  matter  of  a  character  to  inciti  ^*'.""'yL?"™  "^^'^^^'.^'^J^^J'^ 

arson,  murder  or  assassinations  be  reSnacted.  ^l^^ih  i^^'^'*^'^'  ".^ 

^  diana  fifth,  67,042.   There  were  2631  pmsionm 

i>HB»..<i  *l>o           residente  of  Canada,  680  of 

many,  460  of  IreUnd.  871  of  England  and 

The   total   number   of  pensioners   on   the  160  of  Mexico.   A  total  of  6047  pensioners 

rolls  on   June   30,   1000.  was    046,194,    as  were  residenta  of  foreign  countries  and  the 

compared  with  951,687  on  the  rolls  on  June  amount  paid  to  them  was  $863,007. 
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The  total  amonnt  of  pensions  paid  to  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines,  their  widows,  minor  chil- 
dren and  dependent  relatives  on  account  of 
military  and  naval  service  since  the  foundation 
o<  the  government  is  as  follows:  War  of  the 
Kevolution  (estimated),  970,000,000;  War  of 
1812  (service  pensions),  $46,767,396;  Indian 
Wars  (service  pensions),  $9,995,609;  War  with 
Mexico  (service  pensions),  $42,492,784;  Civil 
War,  13,686,461340;  War  with  Spain  and  in- 
Burreetion  in  the  Philippine  Islandti,  926,383,- 
806;  regular  establishment,  $16,607,028;  un- 
elassifled,  $16,484,049,  or  a  totol  of  $3,913,082,- 
S13.  The  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Vespasian 
Warner,  resigned  from  office  in  November,  1909, 
and  was  sueeeeded       James  Ij.  Davenport. 

PAmrrs 

There  were  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1909,  62,800  applieatitnis  for 
r^stration  of  trade>niarkB;  1001  applleatiama 
for  patents  for  designs;  192  applications  for  re- 
iwoes  of  patents;  7609  ^plieations  for  regis- 
tration of  trade-marks;  1001  applications  for 
registration  of  labels;  and  338  applicattons  for 
lustration  of  prints,  or  a  total  of  73,020. 
The  number  of  patents  granted  in  trade-marks, 
labels  and  prints  registered  in  1909  was  40,- 
772.  The  applicationii  for  patents  for  inven- 
tions increased  over  1908  by  between  4000 
and  6000  cases.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents 
in  hia  annual  report  points  out  the  neoessity 
of  praviiion  for  a  new  building  in  which  am* 
pie  room  will  be  afforded  properly  and 
promptly  to  transact  the  business  of  the  office. 
The  present  facilities  for  the  work  are  entirely 
inadequate.  Provision  was  made  by  Congress 
for  the  additional  office  of  First  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  beginning  Jul^  1,  1900. 
During  1909  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with 
Germany  which  confers  great  benefits  upon  the 
American  inventor.  The  patent  laws  of  nearly 
all  the  foreign  oountries  contain  a  elause  pro- 
vidinf^  that  If  an  invoition  Is  not  **  worked," 
that  IS,  manufactured  or  practiced  in  such  a 
country  within  a  certain  period  ranging  from 
two  to  four  years,  the  patent  may  be  annulled. 
This  treaty  with  Germany  provides  that  the 
working  of  a  patent  in  one  of  the  contracting 
countries  will  have  the  same  force  and  effect, 
so  far  as  avoiding  the  revocation  of  the  patent 
is  concerned,  aa  if  it  had  been  worked  in  the 
oonntry  in  frhich  the  patent  was  ^pranted. 
This  treaty  practically  assures  to  American  in- 
ventors the  protection  of  their  rights  in  Ger- 
many during  the  full  period  for  which  the 
German  patent  is  issued,  contingent  only  on 
the  working  of  the  invention  in  on'e  of  the  two 
countries. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $10,000  to  defray  ttie  expenses  of  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  Property,  to  be  held  in 
Bern,  Switzerland,  probably  in  May,  191 1. 
The  meeting  of  this  union  is  most  important 
to  the  intereifts  of  American  inventus  and 
manufacturers.  The  21  nations  which  are  ad- 
herents to  this  union  will  be  represented  by 
delates  having  full  power  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments in  respect  to  reciprocal  protection  of 
patents,  designs,  trade-marks,  and  indue^rial 
models,  which  when  ratified  by  their  respective 
governments  would  have  the  force  of  treaties. 
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Declarations  of  intention  to  the  number 
of  143,112  were  filed  with  the  clerks  of 
courts  exercising  naturalization  jurisdiction 
during  the  fiscal  year  1909.  This  was 
an  increase  of  6467  over  the  number  applying 
in  1908.  Of  those  filed  in  1909,  282  were  by 
native-born  Americans,  who,  having  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  returned 
and  took  the  preliminanr  step  towards  resuming 
their  original  status.  There  was  a  deoreaae  m 
1700  in  the  number  of  petlti<ms  for  naturaliza- 
tion filed,  the  totals  for  1908  and  1909  being  re- 
spectively 43,878,  and  42,178.  The  number  of  cer- 
tificates of  naturalization  issued,  however,  shows 
an  increase  of  11,820,  the  total  in  1909  being 
37,377,  against  25,517  in  1908,  while  there  was 
an  increase  of  practically  100  per  cent,  of  the 
□umber  of  petitioners  who  were  denied  citizen- 
ship. The  denials  in  most  instances  were  based 
rather  on  the  failures  of  petitioners  to  comply 
wiUi  the  requirements  of  the  law  than  of  the 
ladE  of  necessary  qualifications.  During  the 
year  the  number  of  courts  exereising  naturali- 
zation jurisdiction  increased  160  or  from  2244 
to  2394.  This  increase  was  confined  altogether 
to  State  courts. 

Under  the  criminal  ^trovlsions  of  the  natur* 
alization  law,  prosecutions  were  instituted  in 
35  cases,  with  the  result  that  in  7  cases  fines 
were  imposed,  and  in  0  jail  sentences  were 
infiieted,  while  5  resulted  in  acquittal  and  17 
were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

CnrBUB  BxTBun 

During  1909  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
issued  27  publications,  10  being  reports  of 
some  magnitude  and  17  bulletins  and  pam- 
phlets, ^e  Bureau  issues  annually  statis- 
tics on  the  following  subjects:  Official  sta- 
tistics of  cities  containing  over  30,000  inhabi- 
tants; statistics  of  ginning,  consumption  and 
stocks  of  ootton ;  vital  ertatistics  of  those  States 
and  cities  which  maintain  a  system  of  regis- 
tration of  births  and  deaths,  and  statistics  of 
forest  products,  collected  and  published  In  co- 
operation with  the  forest  service  of  tiie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  During  the  year  a 
census  of  religious  bodies  relating  to  the  year 
1906  was  completed  and  the  results  published 
in  a  bulletin.  The  Bureau  also  completed  an 
investigation  of  electrical  industries  covering 
the  ^ear  1907.  A  special  report  was  also  issued 
on  industrial  districts  and  a  report  entitled 
A  Century  of  Population  Oroieth  from  <Ae  Firat 
Cen*u$  of  the  United  State*  <o  the  Twelfth,  1790 
to  1900.  This  report  contains  a  complete  anal- 
ysis of  the  available  data  regarding  the  first 
census  of  the  United  States,  much  of  which 
has  not  been  published  hitherto.  The  Bureau 
also  nearly  completed  the  work  of  the  fisheries 
statistics  and  published  preliminary  bulletins 
covering  several  of  the  States.  Moch  of  the 
time  of  the  census  employees  during  the  year 
was  devoted  to  preparations  for'the  13th  census. 
The  creation  of  a  permanent  Census  Bureau 
baa  proved  a  great  advantue  in  facilitating 
such  preparation  and  avoiding  the  exoessive 
haste  whicn  was  necessary  formerly  when  the 
entire  census  force  had  to  be  organized  anew 
between  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Census 
act  of  Congress  and  the   actual  enumeration. 

On  May  26,  8.  N.  D.  North,  Director  of  the 
Census,  resigned  his  position  and  was  succeeded 
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by  E.  Dana  Dnrand  of  California.  The  reiig-  merly,  largely  for  the  reason  that  fewer  people 
nation  of  Director  North  was  the  oulmination  are  absent  from  their  homea  in  April  than  in 
of  friction  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  June;  fourth,  the  census  of  manufactures  and 
and  Labor^  which  benn  before  Secretary  Nagel  mining  are  to  oover  the  calendar  year  1910. 
assumed  eharge  of  the  Department  in  March,  while  the  12th  Oensus  act  tiie  mqniiy  con- 
It  was  a8ier,ted  by  admlniscratlTe  ofBcials  that  eeming  nannfaetures  eavered  the  fiscal  year 
Bfr.  North  endeavored  to  exercise  a  degree  of  of  each  concern  ending  next  preceding  June  1, 
independence  which,  while  not  lessening  the  1900,  but  practically  Ul  most  cases  eov«red  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  year  1899;  fifth,  the  act  provides  for  the  sp. 
and  Labor  for  acts  done  by  the  Director  of  pointment  of  a  temporary  clerical  force  necn- 
the  Census,  virtually  nullified  the  Secretary's  sary  for  eensun  work  after  Civil  Service  exam- 
authori^  over  the  Census  Bureau.  The  imme-  inatl<Mi,  which  was  not  required  previons 
diate  cause  of  Mr.  North's  resignation  was  a  acts. 

report  made  to  President  T&ft  by  Secretary  During  the  fiscal  year  the  Bureau  completed 
Nagel  in  regard  to  conditions  In  the  Census  its  designs  and  models  for  a  punofaiiw  machine 
Bureau  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  Director  and  a  tabulating  maehine  to  be  uaea  for  han- 
North  toward  Hr.  Nagel.  dling  the  population  statistics  in  1810  and  con- 
On  July  2,  Congress  passed  bills  for  fhe  tak-  tracts  were  entered  into  for  SCO  of  the  punch- 
ing of  the  census  of  1910.  One  bill  appropriates  ing  and  100  of  the  tabulating  machines.  These 
$10,000,000  for  the  taking  of  the  census,  while  machines  will  enable  each  operator  to  turn  out 
another  presents  the  quatifications  of  the  cen-  a  much  larger  number  of  cards  than  was  poasi- 
sus  takers.  In  the  winter  of  1908  President  ble  during  the  12th  census. 
Roosevelt  vetoed  a  bill  which  provided  for  the 

taking  of  the  census,  but  which  omitted  to  pro*  Cxmm 
Tide  nir  the  appointment  of  the  elwks  and  other 

employees  by  competitive  examination  under     The   election    of    Elihu    Root^  Seeretaiy 

the  Civil  Service.   In  the  bills  passed  this  de-  of   State,   at    the    beginning   of   the  year, 

feet  was  remedied.   In  order  that  the  employ-  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  New  York 

cea  may  not  be  composed  disproportionately  of  Legislature  (see  New  Yobe)  made  the  position 

persons  who  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  vacant.    On  January  25,  President  Roosevelt 

it  was  provided  that  the  appointees  selected  appointed  Robert  Bacon,  Assistant  Secretary 

for  the  work  must  actually  nave  lived  for  at  of  State  under  Secretary  Root,  to  fill  the  office 

least  one  vear  in  the  State  from  which  they  for  the  remainder  of  the  administration.  Ur. 

are  nameo.   In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Nagu  Bacon  was  sworn  into  office  on  Jannary  27  and 

on  August  lit  President  Taft  showed  his  in*  John  Callan  O'Laughlis  was    sworn  m  as  As- 

tention  of  keeping  the  work  of  gathering  the  sistant   Secretary  of   State.    These  oflteiab 

oenaus  trtm  the  unds  of  poUtloil  spoilsmen,  served  until  the  incoming  of  Presideiit  Taf^ 

He  declared  tnat  "  any  man  engaged  in  taking  cabinet 

the  13th  census  wbo  engages  In  polities  In  any.  President  Taft  did  not  complete  the  selection 
way  will  immediately  be  dismissed  from  the  of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  until  late  in 
aervloe.**  The  President  ordered  the  Secretary  of  February.  The  Cabinet  officers  as  finally  chosen 
Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Director  of  the  were  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State,  Philander 
Census  to  embody  in  the  regulations  governing  Chase  Knox,  of  Pennaylvania ;  Secretary  of 
the  taking  of  the  census,  rules  carrying  this  the  Treasury,  Franklin  MacVeagh,  of  Illinois; 
condition  Into  effeot.  While  800  or  more  super*  Seeretary  of  War,  J.  M.  Dickinson  of  Washinff> 
visors  wilt  have  the  appointment  of  the  enn-  ton;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Oeorge  von  L 
meraiors,  these  supervisors  themselves  are  to  Meyer,  of  Massachusetts;  Secretary  of  the  In- 
be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  United  tenor,  Richard  A.  Bellinger,  of  Washington; 
States  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  it  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  James  Wilson,  of 
was  the  intention  of  the  President  that  the  Iowa;  Postmaster-General,  Frank  H.  Hitchcock, 
personal  qualifications  of  these  appointees  be  of  Ohio;  Attorney-General,  George  W.  Wicker- 
carefully  inquired  into.  Neitlier  supervisors  sham,  of  New  York;  and  Seeretaiy  of  Com- 
nor  enumeratom  must  serve  on  a  committee,  merce  and  Labor,  Charles  Nagel,  of  Missouri, 
make  poUtioal  addresses,  solicit  funds  or  in  Shortly  after  Senator  Knox  had  consented 
any  way  use  their  lofluenoe  for  a  party  or  a  to  become  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Taft's 
nmonal.  State  or  local  candidate  in  oi^  elee*  Cabinet,  it  was  discovered  that  by  a  provision 
tion.  The  penalty  for  the  Infringement  of  this  of  the  constitution  he  was  Ineligible  for  the 
rule  is  instant  dismissal.  otfice.  This  provision  provides  that  **no  Sena- 
The  principal  respects  In  which  the  13th  tor  or  Representative  shall  during  the  time  for 
Census  act  differs  from  that  provided  for  the  which  he  was  elected  be  appointed  to  any 
12th  census  are  as  follows:  First,  the  present  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
act  provides  for  a  census  of  mining  statistics  States  which  shall  have  been  created  or  the 
in  1910,  while  a  census  of  mining  was  not  taken  emoluments  thereof  which  shall  have  been  in- 
in  1900  but  was  taken  in  1902;  second,  the  creased  during  eueh  time.**  During  Senator 
13th  Census  act  makes  no  provision  for  speeial  Knox's  term  m  the  Senate,  the  salary  of  the 
statistics  of  births  and  deaths  during  the  ceit  Secretary  of  State  had  been  advanced  from 
sus  year  as  was  required  at  the  12th  census.  $8,000  to  $12,000.  Under  the  provision  stated 
It  had  been  found  impossible  to  secure  actual  above,  he  could  not,  therefore,  hold  the  office, 
statistics  of  births  and  deaths  by  census  In  order  to  nullify  the  effects  of  this  provi- 
nvthoda,  and  the  Census  Bureau  now  confines  sion  a  bill  was  immediately  Introduced  into 
itself  to  the  publication  of  annual  statistics  the  Senate  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Secre. 
covering  those  areaa  in  which  State  and  i»liti*  tary  of  State  from  $12,000  to  $8,000.  The  Sen- 
cal  govemmenta  maintain  an  efficient  rejpbtri^  ate  passed  this  bill  without  a  dissenting  vot& 
tton  system;  third,  the  census  of  population  A  umilar  measure  was  introduced  into  the 
is  to  be  taken  in  April  Instead  of  Jane  as  for-  House,  and  sonw  opposition  ha^g  developed 
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a  telegram  wae  sent  by  Mr.  Taft  to  the  Senate  legation  haa  but  one  secretary.  Yaoanoiea  in 
and  House  leaders,  urging  the  enactment  of  the  higher  dossea  are  henceforth  to  be  filled 
legislation  to  overcome  the  constitutional  ob-  solely  1^  promotion.  These  regulationa  are  a 
jections.  The  minority  of  the  House  insisted  continuation  of  the  policy  b^un  tnr  PreBident 
that  the  Senate's  action  did  not  nullify  the  Cleveland  and  continued  under  Preaident  Booae- 
Talue  of  the  constitutional  cla-use,  but  the  velt.  Presidoit  RooBerelt  issued  an  executive 
measure  was  passed  according  to  the  action  order  providing  for  examinations  for  entrance 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  hill  was  immediately  in  lower  diplomatic  grades  in'  1005,  and  ap- 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt.  A  few  days  pointments  were  made  to  the  higher  gradet 
later  it  was  discovered  that  the  Legislative,  from  the  lower  whenever  possible.  More  ex- 
Executive  and  Judicial  bill,  pending  before  tended  examinations  were  also  establiahed  by 
Congress,  contained  a  provision  carrying  $12,-  Secretary  Knox  and  confirmed  by  President 
000  for  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Taft.  Both  the  Examining  Board  and  the  num* 
The  bill  was  before' the  House  on  the  report  ber  of  subjecte  for  the  written  examinations 
of  the  Committee  on  Conference.  Aa  there  nad  have  been  enlarged,  and  an  oral  and  phTaical 
been  no  disagreement  as  .to  the  item  relating  examination  have  been  added.  The  Bubieeta  on 
to  the  State  Department,  the  conferees  were  which  ctuididates  are  examined  are  as  follows: 
witl^out  authority  to  reduce  the  salary  provided  International  law,  diplomatic  usage,  and  a 
for  the  Beinvtary  of  State.  It  was  therefore  knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern  language 
necessary  to  disagree  to  the  conference  report  other  than  English,  to  wit,  French,  Spanish  or 
and  to  direct  the  Committee  on  Conference  to  German;  the  natural,  industrial,  and  commer- 
take  notice  of  the  item  in  question  and  to  cial  re&ources  and  the  commerce  of  the  United 
change  it  to  conform  to  the  expref^sion  of  the  States,  eBpccially  with  reference  to  the  possi- 
House  on  the  subject.  This  was  done  and  the  biiity  of  increasing  and  extending  tlie  trade  of 
Senate  also  agreed.  This  action  removed  any  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries;  Ameri- 
oonstitutional  objeeticm  to  Mr.  Knox's  becom>  can  history,  government,  and  insUtutions,  and 
ing  Secretary  of  State.  .  the  modern  histories  since  1860  of  Europe, 
Several  new  bureaus  were  created  In  the  De-  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East.  The  oral 
partment  of  State  by  Senator  Knox.  A  new  examination  is  to  determine  the  candidate's 
ofitcer  to  be  known  as  the  Counselor  of  the  alertness,  general  contemporary  information, 
Department  of  State  was  provided  for,  and  and  a  natural  fitness  for  the  service,  including 
Henry  M.  Hoyt,  formerly  Solicitor-General  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  qualifications,  char- 
the  United  States,  was  appointed.  Two  experts  ecter,  address,  and  seneral  education,  and  good 
were  added  to  the  existing  Bureau  of  Trade  command  of  English.  In  the  determination  of 
Belations  to  collect  informatton  concerning  for-  the  final  rating,  written  and  oral  rea^gs  are 
eign  markets;  bureaus  of  Far  Eastern  Alrairs,  to  be  of  equiu  weight  and  the  physical  ex- 
of  Latin-American  Affairs  and  of  Information  amination  will  be  supplemental.  No  persMi 
were  formed.  At  the  extra  session  of  Congress  with  a  general  rating  of  less  than  80  out  <d 
$100,000  was  appropriated  to  enable  the  Sec-  100  is  to  be  eligible.  The  age  limits  are  be- 
retary  of  State  to  invef>tigate  trade  conditions  tween  twenty-one  and  fifty  years.  Eligible  can- 
in  foreign  markets  and  for  other  purposes.  At  didates  are  to  be  certified  to  the  Secretary,  and 
the  last  session  of  the  60th  Congress  the  Senate  remain  on  the  list  two  years, 
made  provision  for  a  new  Secretary  and  a  With  the  incoming  of  a  new  administration 
Fonrth  Assibtant  Secretary  of  State.  These  there  were  bound  to  be  many  important  changes 
provisions  were,  however,  thrown  out  1^  the  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  such  changes 
House.  took  place  during  the  year.  One  of  the  earliest 
For  changes  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  dip-  official  acts  of  President  Taft  was  to  offer  to 
lomatic  service  see  paragraph  Diplomatic  Ber-  Preaident  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  Uni- 
vice,  and  for  records  of  the  different  depart-  versity  the  Ambassadorship  to  the  Court  ot 
ments  during  the  year  see,  in  general,  the  para-  St.  James.  President  Eliot,  however,  was 
graphs  under  the  historical  section  of  United  obliged  to  refuse  the  offer,  urging  his  advanced 
States,  and  especially,  A-dminiatraUon.  age  and  disinclination,  to  enter  into  active 

diplomatic  service.    Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who 
ntPU>vATifl  Snnfffi  American  Ambassador  to  Great  BriUin 

mPEOVATIO  BEBTioe  ^.^^  jg^g  continncd  to  fill  that  post  during 

A  new  plan   of   promotion   in   the   dipio-  the  first  year  of  President  Taft's  administrap 

matic   service   was   introduced   early  in  1009  tion.  and  nothing  was  said  as  to  his  being  sue* 

by    Mr.    Huntington    Wilson,    First    Aftsist-  ceeded  by  another  representative.    An  appoint- 

ant     Secretary  of  State,    with    the    author-  ment  of  President  Taft's  which  was  generally 

ity  of  the  President.  Under  thi»  plan  secretary-  approved,  was  that  of  Oscar  S.  Straus  to  be 

ships  in  the  diplomatic  service  are  to  be  classi-  Ambassador  to  Turkey  to  succeed  John  Q,  A. 

fled  according  to  their  relative  importance,  and  Leishman  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  appointed 

an  efficiency  record  is  to  be  kept  of  every  oflieer  Ambassador  to  Italy.    Mr.  Straus  had  twice 

in  the  service,  so  that  there  may  be  no  promo-  before  represented  the  United  States  at  Con- 

tion  except  upon  well  established  efficiency,  and  stantinople.   Ko  less  important  was  the  a|h 

that  there  may  be  no  retention  except  upon  the  pointment  of  William  W.  Rockhlll  as  Ambasaa- 

maintenance  of  an  average  high  standard  of  dor  to  Russia  to  snoceed  John  W.  Riddle  of 

efficiency.   In  addition  the  Secretary  of  State  Minnesota,  who  had  been  Ambassador  since 

is  directed  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  1006.    Mr.  Rockhill  at  the  time  of  his  ajH 

the  President  the  names  of  those  who  have  pointment  was  Minister  to   China,  where  be 

shown  special  capacity.    The  initial  appoint-  performed  efficient  service  and  became  intimate 

ments  to  secretaryships  are  to  be  made  only  with  Far  Eastern  affairs.    He  was  considered 

to  the  lowest  grades,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  third  aa  especially  qualified  to  represent  the  United 

secretaryship  of  an  embassy,  second  secretary-  States  at  St.  Petersburg  on  account  of  his 

ship  of  a  legation,  or  secretaryship  where  the  Itnowledge  of  the  Chinese  question  generally. 
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ftnd  of  the  attitude  of  Russia  toward  China, 
The  post  of  Ambassador  to  France  vas  given  to 
Robert  Ba«on,  succeeding  Henry  White,  who, 
after  flUiiig  the  post  since  1006,  resigned  in 
1900  from  the  Diplomatic  Service.  John  Q. 
A.  Leishman,  since  1906  Amba«Bador  to  Tnrlcey, 
waa  appointed  AmbaMadar  to  Italy,  aueoeeding 
Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  who  resigned  from  the  serv- 
ice. Henry  Imc  Wilson,  who,  since  1905,  had 
been  Minister  to  Belj^ium,  was  promoted  to  be 
Ambaaaador  to  Mexico,  to  succeed  David  B. 
Thompson,  who  resign^  from  the  Diplomatic 
Service.  Richard  C.  Kerens  of  Missouri,  a  well- 
known  business  man  and  politician,  was  ap- 
pointed  Ambassador  to  Austria^Hungary,  suc- 
ceeding Charles  S.  Francis.  The  other  embaa* 
ales,  Brazil,  Germany  and  Japan  remained  the 


Probably  the  most  important  of  the  appoint- 
ments to  countries  represented  by  Ministers 
was  that  of  William  J.  Calhoun  to  be  Minister 
to  China  to  succeed  W.  W.  Rockhill,  who,  as 
noted  above,  was  transferred  to  the  Embassy 
at  St.  Petersburg.  President  Taft's  first  choice 
for  the  position  of  Minister  to  China  was 
Charles  R.  Crane  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Crane  ac- 
cepted the  portfolio  and  waa  preparing  to  leave 
thW  county  to  take  vp  his  duties  when  he 
was  recalled  from  San  Francisco  by  a  tele- 
gram from  Secretary  Knox,  and  following  an 
interview  with  that  official,  he  presented  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted.  A  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  this  episode  win  be  found  in  the 
article  Ukited  States,  paragraph,  Adminiatm' 
tion.  Henry  Clay  Jde,  formerly  Governor  of 
the  Philippines,  was  appointed  Mlnistu'  to 
Spain,  succeeding  William  M.  Collier  of  New 
York,  who  bad  served  in  that  position  since 
190S.  Charles  P.  Bryan  was  transferred  from 
Portugal  to  Belgium,  succeeding  Henry  L.  Wil- 
son, who  became  Ambassador  to  Mexiro.  An 
important  appointment  was  that  of  H.  Percival 
Dodge,  formerly  Minister  to  Salvador,  to  suc- 
ceed Samuel  Gummere  as  Minister  to  Morocco. 
Among  chauges  in  the  South  American  service 
were  appointments  of  Charles  H.  Sherrill  of 
New  York,  Minister  to  Argentina  to  aueeeed 
Spencer  T,  Eddy;  Elliott  Northeott,  of  West 
Virginia,  to  Colombia  as  successor  to  Thomas 
C.  Dawson,  who  succeeded  John  Hicks  as  United 
States  Minister  to  Chile.  A  Minister  was  sent 
to  Paraguay  for  the  first  time. 

For  the  most  part  the  foreign  Ambassadors 
to  the  United  States  remained  the  same  dur- 
ing the  year.    There  were,  however,  several  im- 

eirtant  changes.  A  new  Turkish  Ambassador, 
UBsein  Kiaum  Bey,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Munji  Bey,  to  whom  were  temporarily  assigned 
the  duties  of  Acting  Minister  at  Washin^n, 
following  the  recall  on  August  11,  1908,  of 
Mehmed  AH  Bey.  Hussein  Kiazim  Bey  was 
the  first  Turkish  Ambassador  accredited  to  this 
country,  although  the  American  representative 
at  Constantinople  has  had  ambassadorial  rank 
for  several  years.  Baron  Kogoro  Takahira  was 
recalled  from  the  Ambassadorship  of  Japan  by 
the  Japanese  government  and  Baron  Vaaun 
Uchida  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Seflor  F. 
L.  de  la  Barra  became  Mexican  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  succeeding  Enrique  C.  Creel, 
who  had  served  since  1907.  Setior  de  la  Barra 
was  formerly  Mexican  Minister  to  Belgium. 
He  had  also  served  as  Miniater  to  Argentina. 
With  these  exceptions  the  Ambansadors  of  for- 
eign countries  remained  the  same  during  tlie 
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year.  Among  the  ministers  tnere  were  several 
important  changes.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  as  well  as  perhaps  the  most  important 
was  the  recall  of  Dr.  Wu  Ting-Fang,  Minister 
from  China  since  1MB.  This,  is  the  second  time 
Dr.  Wu  has  been  recalled  from  his  post  as 
Minister  to  the  United  States.  He  first  ap- 
peared in  that  capacify  in  1897  and  immedi- 
ately became  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures 
in  the  diplomatic  corps.  He  had  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  and  his  ready 
wit  and  genial  characteristics  made  him  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives to  the  United  States.  In  1002  he  was 
suddenly  recalled  and  again  appointed  in  1908. 
He  was  sneeeeded  by  Chang  Yin  Tang,  who  is 
said  to  be  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  policy 
of  adopting  Western  ideas  in  China.  General 
Carlos  Garcia  Velez  succeeded  Gonzalo  de 
Quesado  as  Minister  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
States.  The  Marquis  of  Villalobar  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  from  Spain  to  succeed  Ramfia 
PiOa,  and  Dr.  Paul  Ritter  became  Minister 
from  Switzerland  to  succeed  Leo  V(we1.  Diplo- 
matie  rebtions  witii  Venemelm,  which  in  1908 
cMsed  as  a  result  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
United  States  sovenunent  with  Presidont  Cmstro, 
were  resumed  in  1909  on  the  settlement  of  this 

guestion  by  the  administration  of  President 
omez.  William  W.  Russell  was  appointed 
United  States  Minister  to  Venezuela  and  Don 
P.  Ezequiel  Rajas  became  Venezuelan  Minister 
to  the  United  States.  On  page  737  will  be  found 
a  list  of  representatives  of  the  United  States 
to  foreign  countries  and  a  list  of  the  repre- 
sentatives accredited  to  the  United  States  in 
1900. 

CONSULAB  SEBVICC 

Early  in  President  Taft's  administration, 
Secretary  Knox  took  steps  in  the  plans 
for  Consular  Service  reorganization.  In  June 
he  made  public  a  list  of  fifty  changes. 
Uf  these  27  were  promotions,  and  23  were  ap- 
pointments of  new  men.  The  most  important 
chaiwe  was  in  the  office  of  Consul-General  at 
Lon<ton.  This  office  has  hitherto  been  men  to 
some  prominent  party  worker  and  has  been  re- 
^rded  as  a  political  office.  Senator  Knox  todc 
it  from  this  categoiy  and  placed  it  for  the  first 
time  among  the  offices  to  be  filled  from  the 
consular  ranks.  John  L.  Griffiths  of  Indiana 
was  made  Consul-General.  This  action  is  as- 
surance that  the  entire  consular  service  is  to 
be  made  a  permanent  institution,  and  that 
all  the  high  offices  are  to  be  filled  by  poaoiis 
promoted  from  lower  consular  offices.  AH  the 
new  appointments  were  based  upon  the  eatalh 
lishment  of  a  standard  of  character,  ability 
and  efficiency. 

The  United  States  Representatives  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  world  in  1909,  including  the 
changes  made  by  Secretary  Knox,  as  indicated 
above,  were  as  follows:  CoNBm.s-GBNKBAl.-AT- 
Laboe,  George  H.  Murphy  for  North  America, 
including  Mexico  and  the  Bermudas;  Fleming 
D.  Cheshire  for  Eastern  Asia,  including  StnUta 
bettlemente,  Australia,  Oceania  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Paciflp;  Albert  R.  Morawetz,  South 
America,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies  and 
Curacao;  Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk  for  European 
Asia,  the  Balkan  States,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  India,  as  far  as  the  western  frontier 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Africa;  Heaton 
W.  Harris  for  Europe,  except  European  Asia, 
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AlCBASBAMHUi 


Accredited  by  United 
Country  States 

Austria-Hungary  Richard  C.  Kerens,  Mo.,  1909 

BrasU   Irving  B.  Dudley.  CaL,  1906 

Prance  Robert  Baoon,  Mass.,  1909 

Oermany  David  J.  HlU,  N.  Y.,  1908 

Great  Britain  ...Whltelaw  Reld,  N.  Y.,  1906 

Italy  John  G.  A.  Lelshman.  Pa.,  1909 

Japan  Tbomaa  J.  O'Brien,  Mich.,  1907 

Mexico  Henry  L»  Wilson.  Wash.,  1909 

Russia  W.  W.  Rockblll,  D.  C,  1909 

Turkey  ;  Oscar  H.  Straus,  N.  Y.,  1808 


Accredited  to  United  States 
Baron  HengelmtlUer  von  Hengerv&r.  .1902 

Joaqutm  Nabuco   1906 

J.  J.  Juaserand  1903 

Count  Johann  Heinrlch  von  Bems- 

torfC  1908 

James  Bryce   1907 

Edmundo  Mayor  des  Planches  1906 

Baron  Yasuga  Uchida   1909 

Don  Francisco  de  la  Barra  1909 

Baron  Rosen   1906 

Hussein  Klaslm  Bey   1909 


Ministers  Plknipotentiabt 


Argentine  RepuhUo. Charles  H.  SherrlU,  N.  Y., 

Belgium   Charles  P.  Bryan,  HL, 

Bolivia  James  F.  Btuteaman,  Ind., 

Chile  Henry  P.  Fletcher.  Pa., 

China  w.  J.  Calhoun.  111., 

Colombia  Elliott  Northcott,  W.  Va., 

Costa  Rloa...  William  U  Merry,  Cal.^ 

Cuba  John  B.  Jackson,  N.  J., 

DenmarlE  Haurlce  F.  Egan,  D.  C, 

Ecuador  William  C.  Fox,  N.  J., 

■Greece  George  H.  Moses, 

Guatemala..  William  F.  Sands, 

Haiti  Henrr  W.  Fumiss,  Ind.. 

Honduras  Fenton  R.  HoCreery,  Mich., 

Uorocco  H.  PercivaJ  Dodge,  Mass.. 

tNetherlands  Arthur  H.  Beaupre,  ni., 

Nicaragua   

Norway  Herbert  H.  D.  Pelrce,  Mass., 

Panama  R.  S.  R.  Hltt,  111., 

Paraguay   E.  V.  Morgan.  N.  Y., 

Persia  Charles  W.  Russell,  D.  C, 

Peru  Leslie  Combs,  Ky., 

Portugal  Henry  T.  Gage,  Cel., 

^Rumania  John  R.  Carter, 

Salvador  William  F.  Sands,  D.  C, 

Biam  Hamilton  King,  Mich., 

Spain  Henry  C.  Ide,  Vt, 

Sweden  Charles  H.  Graves,  Minn., 

ilUruguay  Bdward  O.  O'Brien,  N.  T., 

Venexuela  William  W.  Russell, 

Switzerland  L.  8.  Swenson,  Minn., 


1909      Don  Eplfanlo  Portela   1906 

1909      Count  de  Blarenghien   1909 

1905  Don  Ignacio  Calderon   1904 

1909      Don  Anibal  Cruz  1908 

1909      Chang  Yin  Tang  1909 

1909      Don  Enrique  Cortes  1906 

1897      Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo  1899 

1909      Gen.  Carlos  Veles  1909 

1907      Count  Moltke   1908 

1907      Luis  Felipe  Carbo   1906 

1907  L.  A.  CoromUas   1906 

1909      Luis  Toledo  Herrarte  1907 

1906  H.  Pauleus  Sannon  r  1909 

1906      Dr.  Luis  Lasa   1908 

1909   

1908  Jonkherr  J.  Zxtudon   1908 

1909   

1908      O.  aude   1908 

1908  C  C  Arosemena   1909 

1909. 

1909  General  Morteza  Kahn   1906 

1906      Felipe  Pardo   1906 

1909      Viscounte  de  Alte   1909 

1909. 

1909      Federlco  MeJIa   1907 

1903      Phya  AkharaJ  Varadhara   1901 

1909      Marquis  of  Vfllalobar   1908 

1905  Herman  de  Lagercrantx   1907 

1906  Dr.  Paul  Rltter   1909 

1909      Luis  Mellan  Lafinur   1907 

1909      Don  P.  Esequlel  Rajas   1909 


M1NI8TEK8  Resident  and  Consuls 


Dominican  Republic  Horace  G.  Knowles,  Del..  1909. 

Liberia  Ernest  Lyon,  Md.,  1909 


DzpLOMATio  Agents 


Bulgaria  John  R.  Carttff,1909 

Egypt  Peter  A.  Jay,  K.  Y.,  1909 


*  Accredited  also  to  Montenegro, 
t  Accredited  also  to  Luxemburg. 

the  Balkan  States  and  Greece.  CirtEs  OF 
EuBOPE:  Austria:  Vienna,  Charles  Denby;  Buda- 
pest, Paul  Nash;  Prague,  Joseph  B.  Brittain; 
Bel^um;  Antwerp,  Henry  W.  Diederich;  Brus- 
sels, Ethelbert  Watts;  Denmark:  Copenhagen, 
Wallace  C.  Bond;  France:  Paris,  Frank  H. 
Mason;  Bordeaux,  Alfred  K.  Moe;  Havre,  James 
E.  Dunning;  Marseilles,  Alphonse  Gaulln;  Ger* 
man  Empire:  Berlin,  Alexander  M.  Thackera; 
Bremen,  William  T.  Fee;  Hamburg,  Robert  T. 
Skinner:  Great  Britain:  London,  John  h.  Grif- 
fiths; Birmingham,  Albert  HalBtead;  Dublin, 
Edwin  L.  Adams;  Edinburgh,  Rufus  Fleming; 
Glasgow,  John  M.  McCann;  Liverpool,  Horace 
Lee,  Washington;  Manchester,  Church  Howe; 
Oreeee:  Athens,  George  Horton;  Italy:  Rome, 


i  Accredited  also  to  Servla. 
[|  Accredited  also  to  Paraguay. 

Chapman  Coleman;  Naples,  Caspar  S.  Crownin* 
shield;  Florence,  Jerome  A.  Quay;  Netherlands: 
Amsterdam,  Henry  H.  Morgan;  Rotterdam, 
Soren  Listoe;  Norway:  Christiana,  Henry  Bor- 
dewich;  Portugal:  Lisbon,  Louis  H.  Aym6; 
Rumania:  Bucharest,  Roland  B.  Hanrey;  Rus- 
sia; Moscow,  John  H.  Snodgrass;  St.  Peters- 
burg, Jacob  E.  Conner;  Spain:  Madrid,  Charles 
L.  Hoover;  Barcelona,  Ifrank  D.  Hill;  Sweden: 
Stockholm,  Edwin  D.  Winslow;  Switaerland; 
Bern,  George  Heimrod;  Turkey:  Constantino- 
ple, Edward  H.  Ozmun;  Alexandria,  David  R. 
Birch ;  Cairo,  Louis  M.  Tddings.  Citieb  or 
Asia:  China:  Shanghai.  Amos  P.  Wilder;  Can* 
ton,  Leo  A.  Berghotz;  Harbin,  Roger  S.  Green; 
Tientsin,  Samuel  S.  Knabenshne;  Japan:  YolKh 
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hama,  Thomas  SammonB;  Kobe,  David  F.  Wil- 
bur; Korea:  Seoul,  George  H.  Scidmore.  Cxms 
OP  Central  and  South  Ameuca:  Brazil;  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  George  E.  Anderson;  Chile;  Valpar- 
aiso, Alfred  A.  Winslow;  Colombia:  Cartagena, 
Charles  L.  Latham;  Paraguay:  Asuncion,  Cor- 
nelius Ferris,  Jr.;  Peru:  Callao,  Samuel  M. 
Taylor;  Uruguay:  Montevideo,  Frederick  W. 
Goding;  Venezuela:  La  Quayra,  Isaac  A.  Man- 
ning; Costa  Rica:  Port  Limon,  Chester  Donald- 
son ;  Honduras :  Ceiba,  Drew  Linard ;  Nicara* 
gua;  Blueflelds,  Thomas  P.  Moffatt;  Salvador: 
San  Salvador,  Arthur  Hugh  Frazier;  Cuba: 
Havana,  James  Linn  Rt^rs;  Mexico:  City  of 
Mexico,  Arnold  Shanklin;  Mimterey,  Philip  C. 
Haniuu 

CrsTous 

In  addition  to  the  action  taken  against 
the  sugar  trust  in  relation  to  fraudulent 
weighing,  the  government  carried  on  during  the 
year  several  successful  transactions  for  fraud 
in  the  New  York  Custom  House.  These  oon- 
victlons  were  the  result  of  an  investigaticnt 
which  haa  continued  since  1007,  and  wfateh  re- 
sulted in  the  bringing  to  light  of  a  great  system 
of  oonspiracy  to  defraud  the  government  by 
false  weighing  and  by  other  means.  An  in- 
vestigation was  started  in  the  fall  of  1907  as 
the  result  of  a  request  made  of  the  United 
States  district  weigher  for  advance  information 
as  to  the  weight  of  certain  importations  of  figs 
consigned  to  a  Ckeek  importer  doing  business 
In  New  York.  The  suspicions  of  the  customs 
authraities  were  aroused  and  the  consignment 
on  which  information  wag  asked,  was  rewelghed. 
It  was  found  to  weigh  a  third  as  much  again 
as  when  weviously  weighed  the  assistant 
weigher.  Several  other  importations  which  had 
oome  in  by  the  same  steamer  were  also  re- 
weighed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  weights  in 
these  exceeded  those  previously  made,  some  of 
them  being  almost  double.  Measures  were  at 
once  taken  for  an  extensive  investigation  into 
these  frauds.  Importations  carried  on  two  ships 
of  the  Austro-American  I^ne,  comprising  cheese 
and  fim  for  various  Greek  and  Italian  importers, 
were  found  to  have  incrrosed  in  weight  from 
one-third  to  one-half  during  the  voyage.  George 
F.  Lamb,  an  attorney  in  the  law  department  of 
the  Custom  House,  was  assigned  by  Edward'  S. 
Fowler,  then  Collector  of  the  Port,  to  investi- 
gate these  frauds.  It  was  evident  that  false 
CooBuIar  invoices  were  a  part  of  the  swindling 
scheme,  and  Mr.  Lamb  went  to  the  chief  points 
of  export  for  the  Mediterranean  trade  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  In  these  countries  the 
merchants  must  swear  to  the  wei^t  of  their 
export  shiimients  before  their  enatom  house  of- 
ficers. Th»  shipments  are  then  weighed  by 
government  officers  by  way  of  veriflcHtion  and 
the  duties  are  assesBed  and  collected  before  they 
are  released  for  export.  Mr.  Lamb,  after  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  powerful  local  inter- 
eats,  discovered  an  organized  band  of  exporters 
with  headquarters  in  Calamata  and  Patras  in 
Greece  who  were  in  league  with  importers  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  habit 
of  these  exporters  to  state  the  correct  weight  in 
the  export  declarations  before  the  authorities  of 
their  own  governments.  They  would  then  go 
before  an  Amprican  Consul  and  swear  to  a 
wefplit  from  one-third  to  one-half  less.  This 
weight  would  then  be  incorporated  in  the  Con- 


sular invoice  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  United 
States  port  to  which  the  goods  were  bound. 

As  the  American  Consuls  had  no  means  to  verifr 
these  statementa,  they  were  therefore  ignorant 
of  fraud.  The  exporters  would  then  go,  on  the 
same  day  or  the  next  day,  to  the  agents  of  the 
steamship  companies  and  state  still  a  third 
weight  for  the  same  goods.  It  would  be  less 
than  the  correct  weight  given  in  the  0rst  in- 
stance to  their  own  governments  and  more  than 
the  false  weight  given  to  the  United  States  Con- 
sul As  the  steamship  companies  charge  by 
weight,  they  too  were  defrauded.  The  Port  of 
New  York  was  at  this  time  divided  into  live 
weighing  districts.  In  charge  of  each  district 
was  a  United  Statee  welder.  These  were  re- 
sponsible to  the  Surveyor  of  the  Fort,  who  Is 
the  outside  executive  for  the  Collector  of  the 
Port.  Each  weigher  had  an  office  In  his  district 
which  was  in  charge  of  a  foreman,  and  the 
actual  weighing  wae  done  by  assistant  United 
States  weighers  stationed  on  tbe  piers.  The 
treasury  regulations  required  that  these  actual 
weif^ers  be  frequently  shifted,  but  means  were 
found  to  evade  this  and  it  was  so  arranged  that 
thejr  were  left  on  the  piers  for  several  years  at 
a  time.  These  weighers  received  fmn  the  com- 
bination of  exporters  In  return  for  their  frandn- 
lent  weighing  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
amount  received  as  the  result  of  ^e  fraud. 
The  weigher  first  weighed  the  goods  and  made 
a  record  of  their  true  weight  on  a  memorandum. 
He  would  then  meet  the  importer  at  some  place 
agreed  upon  and  learn  from  him  the  invoiced 
or  fraudulent  weight  of  the  goods.  He  would 
subtract  the  fraudulent  from  the  true 
weight  and  estimate  the  saving  in  duties  thus 
^ected.  The  importer  would  then  pay  to  the 
government  ofileer  a  cash  sum  equal  to  half  the 
evaded  du^.  The  weigher  would  thereupon  re- 
turn to  the  pier  and  enter  in  bis  official  dock 
book  the  fraudulent  weight  minus  an  imaginary 
allowance  for  shrinkage.  Upon  the  weights 
given  in  this  book,  the  duties  were  estimated 
and  collected.  The  assistant  weigher  was  sup- 
posed to  give  ime-half  his  spoils  to  his  foreman, 
and  he  In  tnm  was  supposed  to  give  one-half 
his  share  to  the  United  States  weigher  in  charge 
of  the  district,  and  he  to  divide  one-half  his 
booty  with  an  official  in  the  Custom  House  It- 
self. Some  of  these  foremen  received  as  much 
as  $2000  a  month  as  their  share  of  the  money 
paid  for  these  frauds.  The  official  in  the  Cus- 
tom House  used  his  authority  to  keep  in  charge 
of  the  weighing  only  members  of  the  combina- 
tion. If  investigations  were  carried  on  as  the 
result  of  suspicions  of  fraudulent  transactions, 
this  of&cer  would  first  pigeon-hole  the  report 
for  several  months  and  then  refer  them  far 
further  inquiry  to  the  United  States  weigher 
in  whose  district  the  weighing  occurred.  After 
many  months  the  invatigator  would  report 
that  the  goods,  having  passed  into  oonsumpuon, 
could  not  be  traced. 

By  careful  inveati^tion,  Mr.  Lamb,  the 
United  States  District  Attorn^,  obtained 
legal  proof  necessary  to  prove  the  existence 
of  this  system  in  court.  The  first  case 
was  that  of  the  United  States  against  Simon 
W.  Mescall,  an  assistant  United  States  wei^er, 
and  S.  S.  Stamatopoulos,  a  Greek  importer. 
This  case  was  tried  in  January,  1908.  A  week 
before  the  opening  of  the  trial.  Mescall,  through 
his  attorney,  offered  to  tnrn  state's  evidence. 
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from  proBecution.   mis  oner  was,  however,  ai-  oi  MaSBacni 

terwarda  withdrawn.    Alter  a  ten  days'  trial  The  Unii 

a  Terdiot  of  acquittal  for  both  defendanta  was  down  sever 

brought  in  by  the  jury.  The  second  case  brought  year.  The 

by  the  goveniment  also  resulted  in  acquittal,  trusts  and  i 

and  the  goreminent  found  ttseU  helpless  unlesB  discussed  b 

they  eould  find  some  one  of  the  Indicted  persons  articles  dMl 

who  would  turn  state's  eridcaiee.    After  the  the  most  no 

trial  of  these  cases  the  operations  of  the  com-  regard  to  th 

bination  temporarHy  ceased*  although  the  sya-  Bate  law  (i 

tem  was  kept  intact.  to  the  great 

When  Wiliam  Ijoeb,  Jr.,  became  Collector  was  also  ai 

of  the   Port  of  New  York  in  March,   1009,  See  Standai 

he    at    once    took    up    the    flght    against  A  decision 

frauds  in  the  Custom  House.   His  first  prob-  banded  dowi 

lem  was  how  to  secure  the  conviction  of  some  Appeals  in  i 

oi  the  importers  and  Custom  House  offieiali,  the  lower  eo 

-whose  guilt  had  already  been  established  by  eir-  Morse  in  ml 

cumstantial  evidence.    He  was  advised  by  Mr.  in  New  Yor! 

Lamb  that  an  offer  of  retention  in  the  service  in  1008,  an^ 

be  added  to  that  of  immunity,  in  order  that  years  in  th 

some  of  the  suspected  persons  might  be  induced  spent  several 

to  confess.    After  conferring  with  Secretary  he  was  finall 

MacVeagh,  it  was  decided  that  this  was  the  Court  of  Apt 

only  possible  means  of  securing  conviction,  and  had  been  mac 

this  offer  was  made.    Three  United  SUtes  Mr.  Morse  i 

assistant  weighers  at  once  accepted  this  offer  ohaived  a^aii 

of  immunity  and  retention  in  the  service.   The  ^he  United  l 

case  was  brought  against  Antraiio  and  Philip  technicalities, 

Musiea  for  false  weighing  of  &  cargo  of  cheese.  ™nal,  and  M: 

These  assisUnt  weighers  took  the  stand  and  "if™  ^fj' 

told  in  detail  the  whole  story  of  corruption.  ,  The  so-callt 

Their  evidence  was  so  powerfnl  that,  after  the  {"  JJe  *|«tioii 

ICovernment    had    presented    its    ease,    Philip  United  estates 

Muflica  changed  his  plea  from  "not  guilty"  to  °\,^'}^  ground 
"  guilty,"  and  was  sentenced  to  one  year  of  im- 

priBonment  in  Elmira  Reformatory  and  a  fine  p^^ 
of  $5000.   A  civil  action  is  now  being  brought 

for  the  restitution  of  evaded  duties.  It  Is  em-  SiXTUCTU  O 

mated  that  the  firm  has  been  evading  at  least  the  flOth  Conj 

$12,000  vrorth  of  duties  annually  ana  probably  During  the  su 

much  more.   The  action  of  the  Collector  in  re-  spicuous  of  th< 

taining  in  service  these  avowedly  guilty  persons  William  B.  At 

result^  in  drastic  criticism,  but  he  was  upheld  tor,  of  Vermoi 

by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury.    It  was  af-  was  elected  to 

firmed  that  this  was  the  only  possible  method  tor  Allison  a 

of  securing  conviction.    With  the  information  elected  to  fill 

of  these  men,  added  to  the  evidence  gathered  Proctor's  deat 

by  Mr.  Lamb,  indictmente  were  found  against  the  Vermont 

five  <A  the  members  of  the  e^stem  in  the  Custom  deeted  to  sue 

House  itself,  as  well  aa  against  five  large  tm-  Allison  left  ^ 

porting  houses.   As  a  result  of  these  eonvictions  Committee  on 

and  investigations  the  qvtem  was  thoroughly  filled  tax  man; 

broken  at  the  end  of  the  year.  who  was  next 

FSDEKAL  JUDioiAHT  chairmanship. 

A  v«cancy  was  caused  in  the  United  States  ^  Deeembei 

Supreme  Court  by  the  death  on  October  24,  h**  seventh  an. 

of    Associate    Justice    Rufus    W.    Peckham  Among  his  im 

(q.   v.).   The  place  was  filled  by  the   ap-  modification  oi 

pointment  on  December  18  of  Judge  Horace  that  large  co 

H.   Lurton    (q.  v.).   As   Judge   Lurton   was  monopolies  or 

more  than  60  yeajrs  of  age,  there  was  con-  ^  aneefed. 

■iderable  diseusslon  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  roads  be  taker 

appointment,  but  there  was  no  opposition  In  &ct  and  placet 

the  Senate,  and  the  appointment  was  promptly  terstate  Comn 

ratified.   The  United  States  Supreme  Court  at  message  was  t 

the  end  of  1909  was  composed  as  follows,  with  Federal  courts 

the  dates  of  appointment:    Chief  Justice  Mel-  some  method 

Tille  W.  Puller,  of  Illinois,  1888;  John  M.  Har-  with  the  law 

Ian,  of  Kentuclcy,  1877;  David  J.  Brewer,  of  part  of  the  n- 

Kansas,  1880;  Edward  D.  White,  of  Ixtuisiana,  criticising  Cor 

1894;  Horace  H.  Lurton,  of  Kentucky,  1000;  at  its  last  set 

Joseph  MeKoina,  of  California,  1698;  Oliver  priatiini  bill 
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Secret  Seirice.    The  amendment  provided  that  the  meaning  which  Congress  had  attributed  to 

there  should  be  no  detail  from  the  Secret  Service  bia  original  message.    The  House  CtHnmittee 

and  no  transfer  therefrom.    In  regard  to  this  replied  that  the  House  must  insist  upon  its 

the  President  said :  **  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  capacity  to  onderatand  the  President's  language, 

that  this  amendment  has  been  a  benefit  only,  and  the  House  voted  to  lay  on  Uie  t^le  those 

and  could  be  of  benefit  only  to  the  criminal  portions  of  the  iiMsaage  relating  to  the  Secret 

elasflea.    If  deliberately  introduced  for  the  pur-  Service. 

pose  of  diminishing  the  effectiveness  of  war  Among  several  special  messages  sent  1^  the 

against  crime,  it  could  not  have  been  better  President  to  Congress  was  one  transmitting  the 

devised  to  ttiis  end.    It  forbade  the  practices  draft  of  a  bill  to  replace  the  present  law  under 

that  have  been  followed  to  a  greater  or  less  ez-  which  the  United  States  could  proceed  in  time 

tent  by  the  executive  heads  of  the  various  de-  of  emergency  to  raise  a  voluntary  army.  A 

partments    for    twenty   years.   .   .   .   These  special  message  was  sent  also  in  relati<m  to  the 

practices  have  enabled  us  to  discover  some  of  Brownsville  affair.   See  paragraph  BrotmtviUe 

the  most  outrageous  frauds  in  connection  with  Affair. 

the  acquisition  of  govemnwut  lands  and  govern*  Another  tensational  message  was  sent  on  De- 
ment timber  by  great  corporations  and  by  in-  oember  15  as  a  result  of  accusations  of  eorrap- 
dividuals.  These  practices  have  enabled  us  to  tion  in  connection  with  tbe  sale  of  Ita  rights 
get  some  of  the  facts  indispensable  in  order  to  to  the  Panama  Canal  by  France  to  tbe  United 
secure  the  conviction  of  the  wealthiest  and  the  States.  In  this  message  the  President  emphati- 
most  formidable  criminals  with  whom  the  gov-  cally  denied  such  charges  and  characterized 
emment  has  to  deal.  .  .  .  The  chief  argu-  them  as  libelous  and  scurrilous.  Tbe  chief  re- 
ment  in  favor  of  the  provision  was  that  the  sponsibility  for  the  circulation  of  these  charges 
Congressmen  do  not  themselves  wish  to  be  in-  he  placed  upon  Joseph  Pulitxer,  the  owner  of 
vesUgated  by  the  Secret  Service  men.  Very  the  New  York  Worli^  and  incidentally  against 
little  of  meh  investigation  has  been  done  in  tne  Delavan  Smith,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Veirs, 
past,  and  it  is  true  that  the  work  of  the  Secret  as  being  responsible  for  the  circulation  of  these 
Service  agents  was  particularly  responsible  for  rumors  from  the  matter  obtained  from  the  New 
the  indictment  and  conviction  of  a  Senator  and  York  World.  The  President  insisted  that  there 
of  a  Congressman  for  land  frauds  tn  Oregon,  had  been  nothing  in  the  transaction  between  the 
I  do  not  l^Iieve  that  it  is  in  tbe  public  interest  United  States  and  France  in  connection  with  the 
to  protect  criminals  in  any  branch  of  the  public  Panama  Canal  which  required  an  investigation, 
service,  and  exactly  as  we  have  again  and  again  He  expressed  tbe  opinion  that  suit  for  libel  of 
during  the  last  seven  years  prosecuted  and  con-  the  government  should  be  brought  against  Mr. 
victed  such  criminals  who  were  in  the  executive  Pulitzer,  and  added  that  the  Attomey-G^ieral 
branch  of  the  government,  so  in  my  belief  we  was.  eoosidering  tbe  form  that  the  proeeention 
should  be  gjven  ample  means  to  prosecute  them  ahonld  talra.  The  matter  stated  in  the  news- 
if  found  in  the  legislative  branch,  but  if  this  Is  papers  relating  to  this  transaction  involved 
not  considered  desirable  a  special  exception  could  Charles  P.  Tt^t,  half-brother  of  William  H. 
be  made  in  the  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Taft,  and  Douglas  Robinson,  brother-in-law  of 
Secret  Service  force  in  investigating  the  mem-  President  Roosevelt.  Action  on  this  message 
hers  of  Congress.  It  would  be  far  better  to  do  was  deferred  until  Congress  had  met  again  fol- 
this  than  to  do  what  actually  was  done  and  lowing  the  Christmas  holiday  recess.  See 
strive  to  prevent  or  hamper  effective  action  Federal  Judiciary. 

against  criminals  by  a  l^alative  mot  of  the  Congress  adjourned  on  Deeendwr  19  imtil  Jan- 


The  Senators  «nd  Bepresentatives  professed  The  first  Imitative  aet  of  Congress  on  its 

to  see  In  this  statement  a  virtuU  declaration  reassembling'  was  the  votine  of  ^00,000  for 

that  Congressmen  had  restricted  the  operations  relief  work  at  Messina,  Itaty. 

of  the  government  Secret  Service  because  they  On  January  6  in  reply  to  a  request  from 

did  not  themselves  wish  to  be  investigated,  and  the  Senate  asking  for  information  from  At- 

great  indignation  was  expressed  in  both  branches  tomey-General  Bonaparte  as  to  the  absorption 

of  Congress  against  this  alleged  accusation  by  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ot  the 

the  President.    Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  President 

Senate  and  House  and  committees  were  ap-  Roosevelt  sent  a  special  message  deoliniog  to 

pointed  to  investigate  the  Preaident'a  charges,  permit  the  Attorney-General  to  famish  t^  data 

The  House  committee  reported  that  it  could  not  requested.   The  President  declared  that  he  had 

find  in  the  hearings  before  the  committee  or  in  been  advised  ttiat  in  his  opinion  no  sufficient 

the  records  of  the  House  or  Senate  any  justifi-  ground  existed  for  legal  proceedings  against 

cation  of  this  impeachment  of  the  honor  and  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  that  the  situation 

integrity  of  Congress.   It  was  also  resolved  that  had  been  in  no  wise  changed  by  ito  acquisition 

the  President  be  requested  to  transmit  to  the  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  He 

House  any  evidence  upon  which  be  based  his  declared  that  he  had  given  to  the  Senate  all 

statement  and  also  to  transmit  to  the  House  any  the  information  on  the  subject  which  appeared 

evidence  connecting  any  member  of  the  House  to  be  material  and  relevant  and  he  added  that 

of  Representatives  of  the  60th  Congress  with  he  had  instructed  the  Attomey-G^eneral  not  to 

corrupt  legislation  in  his  oflleial  capacity  and  respond  to  that  portion  of  the  resolution  which 

to  inform  the  House  whether  he  has  instituted  called  for  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  this 

proceedings  for  tbe  punishment  of  any  such  in-  action.    He  added,  "  I  have'  done  this  beeuise 

dividuals  by  tbe  courts  or  has  reported  any  such  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  within  the  authority 

alleged  delinquencies  to  the  House  of  Represen-  of  the  Senate  to  give  directions  of  this  character 

tatives.    The  President  deferred  any  reply  to  to  the  head  of  an  executive  department  or  lo 

this  action  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  until  demand   from    him    reasons    for   this  action, 

after  the  Christmas  holidays.    On  January  4  Heads  of  executive  departments  are  subject  to 

he  replied  in  a  message,  in  which  he  disavowed  the  Constitution  and  tbe  laws  passed  by  Con* 


government.'' 
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gress  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  and  to  the  statement  made  in  this  circular  and  called 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  tlie  United  for  an  investigation  as  to  his  relations  with 
States,  but  to  no  other  direction  whatever."  the  syndicate.  Such  an  investigation  was 
Tlie  President  stated  that  the  facts  in  regard  carried  on  by  the  post-oIBce  inspectors,  who 
to  the  purchase  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  obtained  private  correspondence  that  passed  be* 
Company  were  as  follows:  Mr.  E.  H.  Gary  tween  Senator  Tillman  and  persons  who  were 
and  Mr.  E.  C.  Frick  in  behalf  of  the  Steel  alleged  to  represent  him  in  the  proposed  land 
Corporation  in  November,  1607,  called  on  the  deals.  This  correspondence  seemed  to  indicate 
President  during  the  panic  of  that  year  and  that  Senator  Tillman  was  making  arrangements 
told  him  that  the  purchase  of  the  Tennessee  to  buy  the  land  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  was  urged  upon  them  urging  the  Senate  to  pass  a  resolution  requir- 
hy  responsible  btmkers  in  New  York  as  the  ing  the  restoration  of  the  lands  in  (question 
only  means  of  preventing  a  failure  that  might  to  the  public  domainsi  so  that  they  might  be 
prove  disastrous  to  the  entire  community;  that  available  for  purchase,  and  it  was  further  al- 
its  purchase  would  leave  the  Steel  Corporation  leged  that  Senator  Tillman  had  denied  in  the 
owners  of  not  to  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  Senate  on  February  19,  1908,  that  he  had  un- 
Steel  properties  of  the  United  States,  and  they  dertaken  to  buy  any  of  the  land  and  that  he 
asked  the  President  if  the  acquisition  of  the  had,  on  February  15,  four  days  before,  written 
Tennessee  Coal  Company  would  be  regarded  by  a  letter  to  a  firm  in  Marshfleld,  Or^n,  ezpresa- 
him  as  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  President  ing  a  desire  to  purchase  land,  and  asking  that 
replied  that  while  he  could  not  advise  them  to  several  sections  be  reserved  for  him.  This  cor- 
take  the  action  proposed,  he  felt  it  no  public  reapondence  was  made  public  on  January  8  and 
duty  of  his  to  interpose  any  objection.  The  created  a  considerable  sensation  in  the  Senate. 
President  was  subsequently  advised  by  the  At*  On  January  12,  Senator  Tillman  made  a  for- 
torney-General  that  there  were  no  legal  grounds  mal  reply  to  the  charges  made  against  him.  He 
for  proceedings  against  the  Steel  Corporation  went  into  the  land  transaction  in  which  he 
and  that  the  purchase  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  was  engaged  and  claimed  that  ao  far  from  ooa- 
Company  would  constitute  no  grounds  for  such  eealing  his  part  in  it,  he  had  been  responsible 
prosecution.  -Ab  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  for  the  investigation,  and  had  told  the  Attom^- 
nesidoit  in  refusing  to  permit  the  Attorney-  General  and  secret  service  officers  all  about  his 
Qeneral  to  give  the  information  required,  on  desire  to  purchase  some  of  the  land,  which, 
January  8  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  di-  through  his  efforts,  was  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
recting  Its  judicial  committee  to  investigate  government  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  As  to  his  statement  in  the  Senate, 
Company  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora*  when  in  denouncing  the  use  of  his  name  by 
tion.  the  syndicate  to  attract  purchasers  be  said  be 

On  January  7,  President  Roosevelt  in  a  prj-  had  not  undertaken  to  buy  any  of  the  land  in 
vate  commimicatiott  to  Senator  Hale  relating  question.  Senator  Tillman  explained  that  he 
to  his  nesaage  on  the  Secret  Service  and  the  "  was  perhaps  disingenuous."  He  declared,  how- 
action  of  the  Senate  Committee  thereon,  made  ever,  uiat  he  had  used  the  word  "  undertaken " 
certain  statements  concerning  Senator  Tillman  in  tiie  meaning  of  "  contracted  **  and  contended 
as  pointing  his  case  of  the  value  of  secret  serv-  that  he  had  gone  no  further  than  to  n^tiate 
ice  agents"  investigations.  These  charges  were  for  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  land  then  held 
the  result  'of  an  investigation  made  by  the  De-  by  the  Railroad  Companv.  Senator  Tillman  ac- 
partment  of  the  Interior  and  the  findings  of  cused  President  Roosevelt  of  having  been  actu- 
thia  report  were  included  in  President  Roose-  ated  by  motives  of  personal  spite  in  endeavor- 
velt's  letter  to  Senator  Hale.  The  accusations  ing  to  make  a  scandal  of  the  former's  connec- 
against  Senator  Tillman  had  to  do  with  a  trans-  tion  with  the  proposed  land  purchase.  He  de- 
action  in  public  lands  in  which,  according  to  dared  that  he  wished  the  fullest  investigation 
this  report,  he  was  pecuniarily  interested.  Ae-  of  his  connection  with  the  matter  In  question, 
cording  to  these  charges  it  had  been  proposed  On  January  14,  Senator  Tilhnan  again  spoke 
by  a  certain  timber  and  land  syndicate  in  in  defense  of  his  land  transactions,  replyi^ 
OVcson  that  the  government  should  institute  to  statements  derogatory  to  his  dealings  msM 
action  against  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  by  Secretaries  Bonaparte  and  Meyer. 
Company  to  compel  it  to  comply  with  the  con-  On  January  12,  Senator  Foraker  delivered  a 
ditions  on  which  it  had  obtained  public  land,  speech  on  the  Brownsville  episode,  which  was 
namely,  to  open  part  of  this  land  to  sale  to  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  presentation  of 
individuals,  or  else  to  procure  the  restoration  evidence  to  show  that  the  private  detectives 
,  of  these  lands  to  the  public  domain  in  order  employed  by  the  Administration  to  obtain  con- 
that  they  might  be  opened  to  entry  by  indi-  fessions  from  some  of  the  negro  soldiers  dis- 
viduals  as  are  other  public  lands.  Senator  Till-  charged  without  honor  from  the  25th  United 
man  was  asked  to  introduce  a  law  to  this  ef-  States  Infantry  had  been  guilty  of  willful  per- 
fect, and  did  so,  and  it  was  alleged  that  ar-  jury  and  subornation  of  perjuryl  Senator  Lodge 
rangements  were  made  by  him  with  certain  at-  replied  to  this  speech  defending  the  action  of 
torneys  acting  for  the  syndicate  to  locate  for  the  President.  On  January  18  the  Senate  voted 
him  and  seven  members  of  his  family,  as  well  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  Speaker  to  $15,- 
Bs  for  his  private  secretary,  quarters  of  this  000,  and  on  the  following  day  voted  to  increase 
land.  The  6;)-ndicate,  which  aimed  to  control  the  President's  salary  to  $100,000  a  year.  On 
this  property,  sent  out  circulars  for  the  pro-  January  21,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate 
motion  of  their  sale  and  included  in  it  the  increasing  the  salary  of  £al  circuit  and  84  dis- 
statement  that  among  those  who  had  spoken  trict  judges. 

for  a  part  of  this  land  was  Senator  Titlman.  On  January  20  the  House,  by  a  unanimous 
In  his  letter  to  Senator  Hale  the  President  re-  vote  and  without  debate,  adopted  resolutions 
called  that  Senator  Tillman  on  February  10, 1008  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Judiciaiy,  de- 
in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  denounced  claring  vacant  the  seat  of  George  L.  JAllej, 
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a  member  of  the  House,  Blthough  he  had  sent 
bis  resignation  to  the  Qovernor  of  Connectiout, 
who  bad  declined  to  accept  it.  *  The  committee 
declared  that  Mr.  Lilley's  tender  of  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Governor  in  itself  vacated  his 
seat,  and  it  was  affirmed  as  a  principle  of  com- 
mon law  that  he  could  not  hold  two  such  of&ce* 
as  Govenior  of  Couiectlout  and  Representatin 
from  the  State  at  one  and  the  same  time.  On 
January  22  a  message  was  sent  to  Congress 
by  President  Roosevelt  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  National  Conservation  Commission  and 
an  Inventory  of  natural  resources.  On  the  same 
day  the  Senate  passed  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill  retaining  the  provi&ion  making  the 
President's  salary  $100,000.  On  January  26 
the  Senate  passed  an  Anti-Opium  bill  ( we 
Opittm).  The  bill  forbids  the  importation  Into 
the  United  States  after  April  I,  1009,  of  smok- 
ing opium  in  any  form  or  any  preparation  or 
derivation  thereof.  Opium,  other  than  smok- 
ing opium,  may  be  imported  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses only  under  regulations  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  establish. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Lodge.  On 
February  1  it  was  passed  also  by  the  House. 

On  January  27  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination <ji  Robert  Bacon  as  Secretary  of  State 
to  succeed  Elihu  Root,  and  John  C.  O^ughlia 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  On  January  29 
statements  were  read  in  the  House  by  Charles 
P.  Taft  and  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  denying 
charges  made  in  connection  with  the  Panama 
Canw  purchase  (see  above).  On  February  4 
the  House  voted  to  strilie  out  from  the  affri- 
cultural  appropriation  bill  the  appropriation 
for  the  proposed  pure  food  referee  board.  On 
February  fi  Pesident  Roosevelt  vetoed  the  cen- 
sus bilk  passed  by  CongKBi.  He  based  his  veto 
npott  the  ground  that  the  Mil  was  a  vieions  ap- 
plication of  the  spoils  system  and  that  it  did 
not  provide  for  the  appointment  of  special  cen- 
Bus  takers  under  the  civil  service  law.  (See 
Census  Bureau.)  On  February  6  the  House 
passed  a  bill  amending  the  bankrupt«7 
law.  The  electoral  votes  cast  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  were  counted  on 
February  10  in  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  and  the  election  of  'Taft  and 
Sherman  was  formally  announced  by  Vice- 
President  Fairbanks,  On  February  11  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Hale 
designed  to  allow  Mr.  Knox  to  accept  the  port- 
folio of  the  Secretary  of  State  (see  Cabinet). 
A  joint  resolution  was  alao  passed  making  Feb- 
ruary 12  a  special  legal  holiday  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  in  honor  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  House  on  Februaiy  IS 
passed  a  bill  similar  to  the  Senate  bill,  re- 
ducing the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
obviate  the  constitutional  bar  to  the  services  of 
Senator  Knox  in  that  capacity.  A  bill  was 
also  pasaod  in  the  House  providing  for  sep- 
arate Statehood  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
The  Senate  on  Fobruary  16  amended  the  Naval 
Appropriation  bill  m  that  in  the  discretion  of 
the  President  one-half  of  the  navy  shall  be  kept 
in  Pacific  coast  waters.  The  size  of  the  two 
battleships  provided  for  was  limited  to  21,000 
tons  each,  and  the  purchase  of  powder  from 
any  trust  except  in  ,war  time  was  prohibited. 
On  the  same  day  the  House  passed  a  bill  in- 


wireless  telegraph  apparatus  on  oeean  steam- 
ships  compulsoi^.  Tin  President  on  F^maiy 
17  transmitted  to  Congress  a  report  of  the  en- 
gineers who  accompanied  Mr.  Taft  to  Panama 
(see  PA.NAUA  Canai.)  The  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary 18  ratified  the  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  providing  for 
the  Bubmissim  to  the  Hague  Trioonal  of  tlie 
Newfoundland  flsheriea  dispute.  (See  Ponign 
Affain.)  On  the  same  day  the  House  paned 
a  bill  amending  the  penal  code.  On  Febnurr 
23  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  introduced  bv  Sen- 
ator Aldrich  providing  for  a  commission  to 
consider  the  ease  of  the  negro  soldiers  dis- 
charged as  a  result  of  the  Brownsville  affair 
(q.  T.). 

On  February  20  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  appcnnted 
to  invest^ate  and  report  whether  the  President 
exceeded  nis  authority  in  permitting  the  vmpr 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Oorporatifm,  effected  its 
report.  The  report  was  a  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  the  President's  action.    See  Tbusts. 

On  Februaiy  26  the  House  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Sundry  Civil  Service  appropriation 
restricting  the  secret  service,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowins  d»  it  passed  a  bill  refusing  an  apprD- 
prlatKoi  for  the  proseeatton  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  for  absorbing  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal  and  Iron  Company.  On  February 
27  the  House  passed  the  bill  previously  parsed 
by  the  Senate,  providing  an  opportunity  for  tbe 
negro  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Intantry  to 
make  themselves  eli^ble  for  reinstatement 
{See  BroiimaviUe  Affatr.)  On  February  27,  aa 
a  result  of  charges  of  corruption.  Jury  bribinfi. 
and  other  offenses  made  against  certain  <^iala 
and  leaden  in  the  respeetiva  Territories  tbe 
bills  for  the  amission  or  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona as  States  were  dropped.  On  March  I  the 
House  passed  the  Forest  Reserve  bill  and  on 
the  following  day  by  a  vote  of  172  to  175  de- 
feated the  Postal  Subvention  bill.  On  March  3 
both  branches  of  Congress  agreed  to  tbe  Con- 
ference report  of  the  Legislative  Appropriation 
bill  increasing  tbe  President's  salary  by  125,000. 
On  the  same  day  the  House  passed  an  amendni 
copyright  bill.  The  Senate  on  March  4  rati- 
fied the  Canadian  boundary  waters  treaty  snd 
adjourned.  The  House  completed  its  unflnisbed 
business  and  also  adjoumea. 

In  addition  to  the  important  l^atation 
which  it  enacted,  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  was.  perhaps,  the  un- 
precedented number  of  treaties  which  it  rati- 
fied. These  numbered  S8,  and  included  24  ar- 
bitration treaties,  11  conventions  submitted  b^ 
the  second  Hague  Peaee  Conference,  extradi- 
tion, naturalixation  and  trade-mark  treaties, 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries  agreement  and  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  relating  to  the 
of  the  boundary  waters  betwepn  the  I'nitfd 
States  and  Canada.  A  second  particular  in 
which  the  Sixtieth  Congress  is  unique  is  in  the 
unprecedented  amounts  appropriated.  In  the 
first  session  the  appropriations  reached  a  total 
of  $1,008,000,000,  and  for  the  second,  $1,044,- 
000,000,  a  total  of  nearly  $200,000,000  ntore 
than  the  record  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congrwa 
During  both  sessions  no  less  than  38^000  lulls 
were  introdneed  into  tiie  two  Houses.   Oat  ii 
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this  number  about  280  will  become  laws.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  acts  of 
legislation  enacted  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  flrst  session,  an  employers'  lia- 
bility law,  replacing  the  one  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court;  a  govenunent 
liability  law  to  compensate  Federal  employees 
injured  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty;  a  child 
li^or  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  in- 
creased pay  and  vacations  for  the  life-saving 
service ;  authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  the  promotion  of  the  safety  of 
employees  and  passengers,  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  transportation  of  explosives  bpr 
common  carriers;  tariff  inquiry  begun  prelimi- 
nary to  revision;  nnergency  enrrenqy  provid- 
ing a  tax  to  insure  retirement  as  soon  as 
stringency  diuippears;  national  monetary  com- 
mission created;  militia  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  national  military  establishment;  the  pay 
of  the  army  increased;  the  army  medical  corps 
increased,  and  a  reserve  medical  corps  created; 
the  naval  enlisted  force  increased;  two  battle- 
ships, ten  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  three  steam 
colliers  and  eight  submarines  authorized;  con- 
sular service  reorganized;  the  repeal  of  appli* 
eation  of  aos«twise  laws  to  the  Philippines;  the 
remission  to  China  ot  part  of  the  Boxer  indem- 
nity. Among  the  most  important  acttf  of  the 
second  session  were  the  appropriation  of  $800,- 
000  to  relieve  the  Italian  earthquake  sufferers; 
the  prohibition  of  the  importation  and  use  of 
smoking  opium;  saving  the  Calaveras  big  trees 
of  California;  the  extension  for  two  years  of 
the  Burton  bill  limiting  the  amount  of  water 
taken  from  Niagara  Falls;  the  eodi£eation  of 
the  penal  laws;  an  amendment  and  consolida- 
tion  of  the  copyright  laws,  chiefly  to  protect 
composers  against  the  unautiioriced  use  of  their 
works  in  instruments  for  the  mechanical  and 
automatic  reproduction  of  music;  permieeion  to 
the  discharged  negro  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry  to  re^nlist  on  establishing  their  inno- 
cence in  the  Brownsville  affair;  increase  of  the 
President's  salaiy  to  $7S,000;  and  the  author- 
ization of  the  Liberian  Commission.  Of  the 
biWa  passed  by  this  session  the  President  ve- 
toed nine.  Ajnong  these  the  most  important 
was  the  bill  which  provided  for  the  taking  of 
the  thirteenth  census  without  placing  employees 
under  civil  service  regulations.  Congress  did 
not  attempt  to  pass  these  measures  over  the 
President's  veto.  Several  important  meatnires 
failed  to  become  a  law  because  of  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  act  upon  them.  Among  these 
were  bills  establishing  a  ship  subsi^,  and 
making  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  States.  The 
secret  service  provision  was  left  practically 
where  it  was  in  1908,  and  no  action  was  taken 
regarding  the  Federal  regulation  of  water 
rights  on  navi^ble  streams  or  on  bond  issues 
for  waterway  improvement.  It  failed  also  to 
act,  in  Bpit«  of  requests  from  the  Oovernors  of 
over  forty  States,  on  a  law  continuing  and  pro- 
viding for  a  national  conservation  commission. 
The  measures  which  it  passed  tended  to  dis- 
courage tlie  President  from  continuing  tliis  or 
other  commissions. 

The  total  of  the  appropriations  of  the  second 
senaion  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  were  $t,044,- 
401.867.  This  amount  was  divided  as  follows; 
Agriculture,  $12,995,030;  army,  $101,105,833; 
diplomatic  and  consular,  $.3,613,861;  DiKtrict  of 
Columbia,  $10.600..'i3] ;  fortification.  $8,170,111; 
Indian,  $n.8.')4.»82 ;  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial,  |32,007,140;  Military  Academy,  «2,- 


531,521;  navy,  $136,035,199;  pensions,  $160,- 
006,000 ;  post-office,  $234,692,370 ;  river  and  har- 
bor, $9,435,760;  sundry  civil,  $137,696,623;  mis- 
cellaneous appropriations,  $1,259^15;  pemia- 
Bent  appropriations.  $160,096,082.  In  addition 
to  the  specific  appropriations  made,  contracts 
were  authorized  to  be  entered  Into  for  certain 
pnblie  works,  requiring  future  appropriations 
^  Congress  to  the  aggregate  sum  oi  $26,080376. 
l?hese  contracts  covered  the  following  objects 
and  amounts:  For  construction  of  sea-coast 
batteries  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  $600,000; 
two  first-class  battleships,  one  collier,  six  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers  and  four  submarine  tor- 
pedo boats,  including  estimated  coat  of  arma- 
ment, $24,846,000;  and  for  the  improvement  of 
certain  rivers  and  harbors,  $636,875. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  appropriations  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  $1,- 
008,397,643,  with  those  of  the  seoond  session, 
$1,044,401,867,  shows  an  increase  of  $36,004,- 
313. 

gccTT-FiBST  CoNOBBSS.  Immediately  on  the 
adjournment  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  the  8en< 
ate  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  was  called  to 
order  1^  Vice-President  Sherman  and  the  new 
members  were  sworn  in. 

Many  changes  took  place  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Senate  as  the  result  of  the  elections  of 
November,  1908,  and  as  the  result  of  death. 
Senator  Allison  of  Iowa  was  succeeded  by  Al- 
bert B.  Cummins,  and  Senator  Teller  of  Colo- 
rado, another  veteran  of  the  Senate,  was  suc- 
ceeded Iff  Charles  James  Hughes,  Jr.  Elihu 
Root  of  Hew  York  took  the  place  of  Thomas 

0.  Piatt,  and  Senator  Foraker  of  Ohio  gave 

Elace  to  Theodore  £.  Burton.  George  S.  Cham- 
arlain  of  Oregon,  though  a  Democrat,  was 
elected  Senator  by  a  Republican  legislature,  as 
a  result  of  the  primary  law  of  that  State. 
Benjamin  F.  Shively  of  Indiana  was  the  first 
Democrat  elected  to  the  Senate  from  that  State 
since  1893.  He  is  the  only  Democratic  Sen- 
ator north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  as  tar 
west  as  Colorado.  William  O.  Bradley  of  Ken- 
tucky succeeded  Senator  MeCreary;  Joseph  L. 
Bristow  of  Kansas  succeeded  Senator  Long ;  Coe 

1.  Crawford  of  South  Dakota  succeeded  Sena- 
tor Kittredge;  M.  N.  Johnson  of  North  Dakota 
succeeded  ^nator  Hanabrough,  anfl  Wesley  L. 
Jones  of  Washington  succeeded  Senator  Ankeny; 
and  Senator  Brandegee  of  Connecticut,  Clark  of 
Arkansas,  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire,  Gore  of 
Oklahoma,  Heybum  of  Idaho,  Mewlands  of  Ne- 
vada, Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  Smoot  of  Utal^ 
Stephenson  of  Wisconsin  and  Stone  of  Missouri 
were  elected  to  succeed  thanselves. 

The  exercises  in  connection  with  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Taft  were  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  and  on  their  conclusion  the  Sen- 
ate  adjourned  (see  Inauguration).    On  March 

15  Congress  met  in  special  senaion  to  consider 
the  preparation  nf  the  tariff  bill,  and  on  March 

16  the  President's  message,  pointing  out  the 
necessity  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  was  re- 
ceived. That  part  of  the  deliberations  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  this  measure  will  be  found 
under  the  paragraph  Tariff.  (See  also  the  arti- 
cle Tariff.)  The  opening  of  Congress  was  sig- 
nalized in  the  House  by  a  contest  between 
Speaker  Cannon  and  certain  members  of  the 
House,  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
powers  over  the  deliberations  of  the  House  pos- 
sessed by  the  Speaker.  These  Representatives 
were  popularly  known  as  "  insurgents,"  and  had 
for  a  long  time  oppraed  the  domination  of  the 
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reflection  as  Speaker  by  the  Bepnblioan 
members,    but    when    it    was    moved  that 

the  new  House  be  poTiTiieJ  by  the  previouBly 
existing  rules,  31  Repnbliciin  members  joined 
with  the  Democrats  and  lii-fi-atcd  tlie  motion. 
Champ  Clark,  the  Di'mocriitic  b'aiior,  tben 
made  a  motion  which  cinlxxlici!  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  views  of  the  DcidotT.its  and  He- 
publican  insurgents.  Thi»  provide<l  for  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  laat  Congress,  with 
certoin  exceptions,  the  most  important  of  which 
called  for  the  direct  eleetioa  the  BoOM  of 
its  own  Committee  on  Rnlei,  to  otmrial  of  15 
members.  This  committee  was  also  to  report 
to  the  House  in  December,  1909,  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  rules  revision.  The  Speaker  was 
meanwhile  to  appoint  the  newssary  working 
committees  for  the  short  session.  This  pro- 
posal was  defeated,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
desertion  from  the  insurgents'  of  a  group  of 
Democrats,  led  1^  Representative  Fit^gerua  «i 
New  York.  The  latter  proposed  a  so-called 
compromise  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 
This  resolution  gives  rather  more  freedom  of 
debate  than  has  hitherto  been  enjoyed  in  the 
House,  and  provides  for  the  recommitment  of 
billa  to  reporting  committees  when  there  is  no 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ilonsc  to  have 
such  bills  changed  in  certain  particulars.  The 
bill  provides  also  for  a  calendar  Wednesday,  a 
plan  imder  which  bills  oa  the  calendar  can  be 
taken  ap  each  Wedncdday  is  thair  nig;nlar 
order.  A  third  amendment  renders  it  permfi^ 
ibie  to  order  a  bill  sent  back  to  its  committee 
after  the  previous  question  has  been  moved. 
Speaker  Cannon  declared  himself  entirely  satin- 
fled  with  the  Fitzgerald  amendment.  On  Miirch 
16  the  Speaker  annoum'ed  tlie  personnel  of  the 
Rules,  and  Ways  and  Means  Coiiimittees  of  the 
House.  They  were,  in  general,  the  same  com- 
mittees which  had  served  in  tke  presediiw  Cos* 
gress.  On  March  17  Bepresetttt^ve  Payne, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
introduced  the  tariff  bill  in  the  House.  It  was 
referred  back  to  the  committee.  The  House 
passed  on  the  18th  a  bill  providing  for  the 
taking  of  the  thirteenth  census,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  new  ship  snhsidy  bill  was  intro- 
duced. The  Senate,  on  April  10,  passed  a  ei  ii- 
sus  bill.  On  May  10  a  bpecial  mess:*^^^'  was 
sent  to  Congress  by  President  Taft,  recommend- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  Foraker  act  vnder 
which  Porto  Rico  is  governed,  lie  President 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  political 
condition  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the  im]>ortance  of 
prompt  Congressional  action.  He  declar<'i!  that 
the  situation  was  of  unusual  gravity  ai  a  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  the  T.egiwhitive  Assciiihly 
of  Porto  Rico  had  failed  tn  p;i-;s  the  mcejisary 
appropriaticna  to  meet  public  expenditures,  the 
effecta  of  which  would  be  to  leave  the  island 
without  financial  support  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1909.  He  dealt  with  the  situation 
in  vigorous  language  and  declared  that  the 
Porto  Ricans  had  forgotten  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude that  they  owed  to  the  Ignited  States  for 
their  liberty.  He  chartred  that  the  jxilitica! 
leaders  in  Porto  Rico  had  shown  a  dis|H)Kition 
to  put  their  personal  motived  ahove  |jatriotif*ni, 
and  recommended  taking  away  from  them 
the  power  of  appropriating  money.  He  recom- 
mended   also    that    there    should    be  sub- 


diction  of  the  Executive  Council  mbA  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  Presidnt  pobtid 
out  that  he  had  proposed  to  the  msm- 
hers  of  the  Porto  Rican  Hoube  of  Reprtsarts- 
tivea  that  if  they  would  pass  the  necessary 
appropriation  hills,  he  wmild  send  a  represen- 
tative of  the  L'nited  States  government  to  Porto 
liieo  to  make  an  invi-sligation  of  the  le^'iBl;iti"n 
proposed  by  the  House  and  rejected  by  the 
CouneiL  TUs*  lie  said,  was  refused,  and  tt« 
represetttiAives  would  consider  no  proposal  Iftst 
did  not  include  acceptance  by  the  Council  of  the 
legislation  or  certain  important  parts  of  it, 
which  the  Council  had  rejected.  He  stated  the 
issue  to  be  as  follows :  "  The  question  whether 
the  proposed  legislation  should  be  enacted  into 
a  law  was  left  hy  a  fundamental  act  of  Con- 
gress to  the  joint  action  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  the  House  of  Delegates  as  a  legislative 
assembly.  The  House  of  Delegate*  proposes  it- 
self to  secure  tUs  kffislatioB  without  mga* 
to  the  opposition  al  vub  BneotiTe  OraneU,  or 
else  to  pull  down  the  whole  govemment,"  He 
declared  that  this  spirit,  which  has  been  grow- 
ing from  year  to  year  in  Porto  Rico,  shows  that 
too  great  power  has  been  vested  in  the  House 
of  Delegates  and  that  its  members  are  not  suf- 
liciently  alive  to  their  responsibilities  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  government  to  justify  Con- 
gress tmiker  reposing  in  them  absohtte 
power  to  withhold  appn>pnati<nu  neeessary  far 
the  government's  life. 

He  proposed  as  an  immediate  remedy  sa 
amendment  to  the  Foraker  act  BimilaP  to  the 
provision  made  by  Congress  in  the  organic  lav 
of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines :  that  if  the 
Legislative  Assembly  shall  at  any  time  adjourn 
without  making  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  the  ensuing  year,  a  sum  equal  to  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  preceding  year  .shall  be 
avmtlaUe  for  the  cmying  ob  at  tha  «in«n- 
ment.  The  President  gave  a  r^nuD^  of  the  Ms- 
toiy  of  the  ten  years'  occupation  of  Porto  Riw 
1^  the  United  States,  and  pointed  out  the  im- 
mense l>enefits  financially,  socially,  and  educa- 
tionally that  the  I'orto  Ricans  had  derived 
from  American  rule.  He  deelartnl  that  the 
trnuhles  of  the  island  were  caused,  not  so  nnicb 
by  ditferences  between  political  parties  or  by 
dissatisfutim  <n  tblt  put  <rf  the  Porto  Ricans 
in  general  vitk  tin  American  government,  but 
were  ratbw  aa  attempt  by  the  party  in  control 
of  the  House  of  Delegate  to  compel  the  United 
States  government  to  change  its  own  legislatioi 
so  as  to  give  that  party  control,  not  only  of 
tlie  Lower  House,  but  of  the  Upper  Honas  tad 
of  tlie  whole  insular  government  and  fumV' 
revenues,  whether  local  or  Federal. 

On  May  II  Senator  DejK-w  introduced  a  UB 
for  the  relief  of  the  civii  government  of  Pwto 
Rico  in  the  manner  suggested  by  President 
Taft's  message.  The  House  and  the  Senate  hav- 
ing agreed  upon  a  census  bill  a|nn>priatiiv  ten 
million  dollars  for  the  taking  of  the  next  ces- 
sus,  the  bill  received  its  final  passage  on  Jm* 
26.  On  June  7  the  House  passed  the  biO  of- 
fered by  Representative  Olmsted  of  PeDnsyt- 
vania  in  a^ccordance  with  the  suggestions  made 
in  the  President's  message  in  regard  to  the 
government  of  Porto  Itico  and  on  July  9  • 
similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  Os 
August  4  the  ^nse  passed  tha  Uigo^  M- 
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oi«ney  Appropriation  bill,  which  included  an 
item  of  f26,0OO  for  the  President'B  traveling 
expenies. 

Juat  before  the  final  adjournment  of  the 
Houae,  August  6,  Speaker  Cannon  made  pnbUe 
the  personnel  of  the  House  committees  for  the 
Bueoeeding  session.  Much  intercst,  both  Inaide 
Congress  and  out,  had  centered  in  this  list  on 
account  of  the  disposition  to  he  made  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  members  of  prominent  commit- 
tees who  had  been  most  actively  opposed  to  hia 
administration  as  Speaker.  Among  the  fore- 
most of  the  insurgent  representatives  who  were 
deposed  from  important  chairmanships  were 
Representatives  Cooper  of  Wisconsin,  Fowler  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Gardner  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Cooper  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs;  Mr.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  Mr. 
Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indus- 
trial Arts  and  Expositions.  Each  of  these  rep- 
resentatives was  succeded  by  a  man  who  had 
especially  espoused  the  cause  of  the  regular 
organization  as  opposed  to  the  insurgent  body. 
Mr.  Olmbted  of  Pennsylvania  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  Insular  Committee;  Mr.  Vreeland  of 
New  York  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
denbnrg  of  Illinois  was  given  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Arts  and  Expo- 
sitions. With  the  exception  of  these  represen- 
tatives the  important  committees  were  left 
practically  unchanged.  Mr.  Murdock  of  Kan- 
sas, who  had  been  perhaps  the  moat  conspicu- 
ous of  the  opponents  of  Speaker  Cannon,  was 
not  removed  from  hia  place  on  the  Committee 
on  Post-Offices  and  Post  Roads.  The  chairmen 
of  the  most  Important  committees  were  as  fol- 
lows: Ways  and  Means,  Sereno  E.  Payne  of 
New  York;  Appropriations,  James  E.  Tawney 
of  Minnesota;  Judiciary,  Richard  W.  Parker  of 
New  Jeraer;  Rivers  and  Harbors,  D.  8.  Alex- 
ander of  New  York;  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  James  R.  Mann  of  IHinois;  Agri- 
culture, Charles  F.  Scott  of '  Kansas ;  Foreign 
Affairs,  James  B.  Perkins  of  New  York;  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  John  A.  T.  Hull  of  Iowa;  Naval 
Affairs,  George  E.  Fosb  of  Ullnois;  Publio 
Lands,  Frai^  W.  Mondell  of  Wyoming;  Bank- 
ing and  Currener,  Edward  B.  Vreeland  of  New 
York. 

SsooiTD  Session.  The  second  regular  session 
of  the  Sixty-Arst  Congress  opened  on  December 
6.  There  was  one  vacancy  in  the  Senate  due 
to  the  death  of  Martin  N.  Johnson  during  the 
recess.  Mr.  Johnson  was  succeeded  by  Foun- 
tain L.  Thompson.  Senator  McLaurin  of  Mis- 
sissippi was  ill  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
and  later  died.  Mr.  Culberson  of  Texas,  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  resigned  his  po- 
sition, and  Hernando  De  Soto  Money  of  Missis- 
sippi was  chosen  leader  of  the  minority.  Pres- 
ident Taft's  flrst  regular  message  to  the  Senate 
was  read  on  December  7.  It  proved  to  be  a 
calm,  judicial  paper,  from  which  discussion  of 
many  of  the  moat  important  questiona  before 
Congress  and  the  country  were  omitted  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  Discussion  of  trust  r^ulationa 
and  the  amendment  to  the  anti-trust  Uwa  was 
postponed  to  a  later  message.  This  was  al&o 
true  of  recommendations  relating  to  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  and  kindred  subjects. 
A  large  part  oi  the  message  was  taken  up  by 
the  report  of  the  relalions  of  the  government 
to  foreign  nations,  forming  a  r<}suni£  of  the  po- 


litical history  of  the  United  States  in  its  for- 
eign relations  during  the  current  year.  The 
President  earnestly  reeonmiended  the  favorable 
action  of  Congress  toward  the  reorganisation  of 
the  State  Department  upon  modern  lines  in  a 
manner  to  make  it  a  thoroughly  efficient  instru- 
ment in  the  furtherance  of  foreign  trade  and  of 
foreign  interests  abroad.  He  commended  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress  the  question  of  em- 
bodying in  a  statute  the  principles  of  the  exec- 
utive order  upon  which  the  efficiency  of  the 
consular  service  is  wholly  dependent.  The  m(»it 
important  question  presented  to  the  administra- 
tion, in  the  opinion  of  tha  President,  is  that 
of  economy  in  expenditure  and  sufficiency  of 
revenue.  He  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  discovery 
of  extensive  frauds  in  the  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue  in  New  York  City  and  said  that 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  inveatigation  of  the 
frauds  by  Congress  at  present,  pending  the 
probing  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Juatice,  might,  by  giving  immu- 
nity and  otherwise,  prove  an  embuxasament  in 
securing  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  parties. 

In  the  matter  of  the  tariff.  President  Tafi 
referred  especially  to  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum clause  and  the  Tariff  Board,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  no  tariff  war  with  foreign 
countries  will  result  from  the  operation  of  the 
former,  as  it  is  interpreted  by  him.  The  work 
of  the  Tariff  Board,  he  said,  would  perhaps 
occupy  two  or  three  years,  and  he  asked  from 
Congress  a  continuing  appropriation  equal  to 
that  already  made  for  its  prosecution.  He  said 
that  be  believed  that  the  work  of  the  Board 
would  be  of  prime  utility  and  importance  when- 
ever Congress  should  deem  it  wise  again  to  read- 
just the  cubtoms  duties.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  President's  message  which  implied  any  im- 
mediate changes  along  the  line  of  tariff  le^a- 
lation.  The  Preaident  recommended  l^slation 
providing  for  the  appointment  by  him  of  a 
commiaaion  with  authority  to  examine  the  law 
and  equity  procedure  of  the  Federal  courts  of 
first  instance,  the  law<  of  appeals  from  these 
courts  to  the  courts  of  appeal  and  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  costs  imposed  in  such  a 
procedure  upon  private  litiganU  and  upon  the 
public  treasury,  and  to  make  recommendation 
with  a  view  to  simplifying  and  expediting  the 
procedure  as  far  as  possible  and  making  it  as  in- 
expensive aa  may  oe  to  the  litigant  of  little 
means.  President  Taft  recommended  that  ap- 
propiate  legislation  be  adopted  in  compliance 
with  the  platform  of  the  Republicfui  party,  to 
uphold  at  all  times  the  authority  and  integrity 
01  the  courts.  State  and  Federal,  and  that  the 
procedure  of  the  Federal  courts  with  respect  to 
the  issuance  of  the  writ  of  injunction  should 
be  more  accurately  defined  by  statute,  and 
that  no  injunction  or  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  should  be  issued  without  notice, 
except  where  an  irreparable  injury  would 
result  through  delay,  in  which  case  a  speedy 
hearing  tliereafter  should  be  granted.  Among 
other  matters  discussed  in  the  message  were: 
Second-class  mail  matter,  postal  savings  banlo^ 
which  the  President  earnestly  recommended; 
ship  subsidy,  a  measure  for  which  he  recom- 
mended passage;  the  admission  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  as  States;  Alaska,  for  whose  gov- 
ernment he  recommended  legislation  providing 
for  the  appointment  by  the  Preaident  of  a 
governor  and  also  of  the  Executive  Council; 
the  white  slave  trade,  and  political  oontribu- 
tions  in  elections. 
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A  large  ntunber  of  bills  was  Introduced,  but 
no  action  was  taken  upon  any  of  them  previ- 
ous to  the  adjournment  over  the  Christmas 
holidays.  On  December  21  Senator  Flint  of 
California  submitted  a  resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ate, calling  for  all  the  papers  relating  to  the 
Alaska  coal  land  cases,  which  were  embraced 
IB  the  charges  of  Louis  R.  QlaVis,  the  special 
land  agent,  against  Secretary  Ballinger.  (See 
/Vfsident  Taft't  Adminiatration.)  This  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  and  Senator  Jones  of  Wash* 
ington  thereupon  read  to  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Ballinger  in  which  be  demanded 
a  thorough  invebtigation  made  of  the  charges 
against  bim  and  his  subordinates.  No  action 
was  taken  in  regard  to  the  investigation  pre* 
vious  to  the  holiday  recess,  but  it  was  decided 
that  a  joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Sen* 
ate,  to  consist  of  six  members  of  each  body, 
•bould  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
priety of  Senator  Ballinger's  conduct  wnlle 
Comminloner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  as 
welt  as  bead  of  tbe  Interior  Department.  It 
was  announced  on  December  21  that  on  Janu- 


ary 4  and  6,  1910,  President  Taft  would  send 
special  mesMges  to  the  Senate  and  House.  One 
of  these  was  to  deal  with  the  question  of  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  and  tbe  other 
with  tbe  anti-trust  law. 

An  important  bill  was  introdnced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Mondell,  chair- 
man of  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  The 
object  of  tbis  bill  was  to  etmaerve  the  deposits 
of  coal  in  the  public  domain  and  to  prevent 
moiKipohr  aad  extortion  in  its  distribution. 
The  bill  pvovides  either  a  leasing  system,  by 
which  title  to  the  lands  shall  remain  in  the 
government  under  proper  regulation  and  super- 
vision by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  by 
the  sale  of  the  deposits  with  restrictions  on 
their  mining  and  use,  which  will  control  the 
minimum  output  and  conserve  tbe  deposits  as 
a  public  utility  under  similar  regulations.  Tbis 
measure  Is,  in  general,  in  accord  with  tbe  rec- 
ommendations of  Mr.  Ballinger,  SecretsLry  of 
the  Interior,  In  bis  annnal  report.  Bee  article 
PuBuo  Landb. 


Otorg«  W.  Taylor, 
BtanUn  B.  Dent,  Jr. 


John  L.  Burnett. 
William  Riekardaoik 


Robert  B.  Maem. 
WUUam  A.  OldfiOd. 


B.  Minor  Waliaoe. 


CoHGSESsnHfAL  Rkphebbjit ATioif.  In  the  following  table  is  given  a  list  of  the  Senators  and 
SepresentatiTes  In  the  Sixty-flrst  Congress : 

Republicans  in  roman;  Democrats  in  ttaljcs. 
ALABAMA. 
BEHATOna. 

JoMpk  F.  /oJhMfoN.*     John  B.  BankhBaA.^ 

BEFSHSntTATITEa. 
Democrats,  9. 
Benry  D.  Clayton.        J.  Thomas  Beftin. 
If^IKoM  B.  Oraig.         Richmond  P.  Bobtm. 
OtOOT  W.  Vnderwood. 

ARKANSAa 

SEHATOBS. 

/owes  P.  CU»ke.*  Jeff  Awte.t 

BIPBUEKTATIVEB. 
Democrats,  7. 
John  O.  Floyd.  Charlea  0.  Reid. 

'Ben  Oravema.  Joseph  T.  ^btMson. 

CALIFOKHIA. 

SEVATMS. 

George  C.  Perkins.*  Frank  P.  Flint.} 

BEFBESBNTATlVBa. 
Republicans,  8. 

William  F.  Englebright.  Julius  Kabn.  James  McLachlan. 

Dunuan  E.  MeKinl^r.      Everis  A.  Hayes.  Sylvester  C.  Smith. 

COLORADO. 

8GNAT0B8. 

Bimon  Oiiggenbeim.t      Charles  J.  Bughee,  Jr.* 

HEPRESETtTATTVES. 
Democrats,  8. 
At  large— Edward  T.  Taylor. 

Atermm  W.  BucJter.    John  A.  Martin. 

CONNECTICUT. 

8ENAT0B8. 

Uorgan  Q.  Bnlkeley.)  Frank  B.  Brandies.* 

BEPBBSENTATTVBS. 
Republicans,  5. 
At  large— John  Q.  Tillson. 
Ndiemiah  D.  Sperry.     Edwin  W.  Higgina.        Kbeneser  J.  HilL 
DELAWARE. 

SENATQBS. 

Henry  A.  dn  Fontf      Harry  A.  IUebard»ii.t 

BEPBESUfTATlVE. 

At  large— William  H.  Heald. 
•  Term  expires  1911.      t  Term  expires  1918.      t  Term  covtres  19U. 


Joseph  R.  Knowland. 
James  G.  Keedham. 


B.  Stevras  Henry. 
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FTX)R1DA. 
SKHATOBS. 

Jama  P.  TiUiaferro.t  Dwwan  V.  Ftetoher.* 

BEPBEBRKTATIVE8. 
Democrats,  8. 

Stephen  M.  Bparktaai^  Frank  Clark,  Dann&tte  H.  May$. 

GEORGIA. 

BENAT0B8. 

Auguttm  0.  Booon-t  AUwandw  B.  Clay.* 

BBPBESINTATIVEa. 


Charlea  O.  Edwarda, 
Jamea  M.  Qrigga. 
Dudley  M.  Hughea. 


Democrats,  11. 
William  0.  Adamton.     Gordon  Lee, 
Leonidaa  F.  Livingaton,  WHUam  H.  Howard. 
Charlea  L.  BartleU.       ThomoB  M.  Bell. 


Thoa.  W.  Bardwick. 
Wm.  G.  Brantley. 


Weldon  B.  H^bnrn.* 


IDAHO. 
BBNAIOBS. 


William  E.  BoTah.f 


Martin  B.  Madden. 
James  R.  Mann. 
William  W.  Wilson. 
Jamea  T.  McDermott. 
Adolph  <f.  Sabath. 

William  J.  Mazley. 


KKPVMSmTATtVE. 
At  large — 'Thomas  R.  Hamer. 

ILLINOIS. 

8EMAT0B8. 

Sbelbjr  M.  CuUom.t  William  Lorlmer.* 

BKFBMSITTAllTKS. 
Democrat!,  «;  BepubUcani.  IB. 


Frederick  Lundin. 
Thomaa  Oallagher. 
Henry  S.  Boutell. 
George  E.  FoM. 
Howard  M.  Snaj^ 
Charles  E.  Fuller. 


Frank  O.  Lowden. 
Jamei  HcKinney. 
George  W.  Prince. 
JoBeph  T.  Graff. 
John  A.  Sterling. 
Joseph  O.  Cannon. 


Napoleon  B.  Thtstlewood. 
INDIANA 


William  B.  McKlnhy. 
Benrjf  T.  Bainey. 
Jamea  M.  Oraluim. 
William  A.  Rodenberg. 
Martin  D.  Foater. 
Pleasant  T.  Chi^man. 


John  W.  Boehue. 
William  A.  Gallop. 
WUUam  B.  Ciia. 


Charles  A.  Kennedy. 
Albert  F.  Davson. 
Charles  £.  Pickett 


SENATOES. 

Albert  J.  Bevertdge.}  Am/omtH  F.  Shhely: 

befbesehtauxves. 

Democrats,  11;  Republicans,  9. 
tiincoln  Dixon.  Charlea  A.  Korbly, 

Balph  W.  Moaa.  John  A.  M.  Adair. 

William  W.  Barnard.    Martin  A.  Morriaon. 
Henry  A.  Banihart. 

IOWA 

SEHATOBB. 

Jonatean  P.  Dolliverf   Albert  B.  Cnrnmlns.* 

BEFBBSIirrATmCS. 
Democrat,  li  Republicans,  10. 
Gilbert  N.  Haugen.       John  A  T.  Hull. 
James  W.  Good.  William  D.  Jamteaon. 

Nathan  E.  Kendall.      Waltev  L  Smith. 

KANSAS. 


Edgar  D.  Crumpaeker. 
George  W.  AomoA. 
OyriM  CUne. 


Frank  P.  Woods. 
Elbert  H.  HubbanL 


Daniel  R.  Anthony,  Jr. 
Charles  F.  Scott 


senatobs. 

Charles  Curti8.t  Joseph  L.  Briatow.* 

SEPBESENTATIVES. 
Republicans.  8. 

Philip  P.  Campbell.        William  A.  Calderhead.  Edmond  H.  Madison. 


James  M.  Milfer. 


William  A  Reeder. 


Victor  Murdook. 


Ollie  M.  Jamea. 
Auguatua  O.  Stanley. 
Bohert  Y.  Thomaa,  Jr. 


KENTUCKY. 

SENATOBS. 

Thomaa  H.  Paynter.f     William  O.  Bradley." 

BEPBEflENTA-nVEB. 
»  Democrats,  8:  Republicans,  t. 

Ben  Johnson.  J.  Campbell  Cantrtll. 

Swafjar  Shrrley.  Harvey  Helm. 

Joseph  h.  Rhinock.         Joseph  B.  Bennett 


John  W.  Langley. 
Don.  C.  Edwards. 


•  Tern  expires  1916.      t  Term  expires  1918.      t  Term  expires  1911. 
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Atiert  SatopindL 
Samud  L.  i3Umon. 


Amos  L.  Allen. 


Harry  OovimgUm. 


George  P.  Lawrenee. 
Frederick  H.  Gillett. 
Charles  G.  Waahbum. 
Charlei  Q.  TirrelL 


Edwin  Den^. 
Cliarlea  E.  Townsend. 
Washington  Gardner, 


Jamea  A.  Tawney. 
Win^ad  a.  Hammond. 


Esekiel  B.  Candler,  Jr. 
TAomoa  Bpight. 


Jamea  T.  Lloyd. 
William  W.  Rucker. 
Joakua  W.  Alewander. 
CKarlea  F.  Booher. 


LOUISIANA. 

8EHAt«8. 

Bamuel  D.  MoEnery.*  Murpkg  J.  Foater.^ 

■KFU8CICTATITK8. 
Dsmocrata,  7. 

Rolert  F.  Breunard.     Joaeph  E.  RanadOL       Araina  P.  Puio. 
John  T.  Watkina,  RoUrt  O.  WidtHJfe. 

MAINE. 

BBNAT0B8. 

'Sngena  Hale.}  William  P.  Frycf 

EEPBE8ENTATIVBS. 
RepubUcaiw,  4. 

John  p.  Swaaey.  Edwin  C.  Burleigh.        Frank  E.  Onemacy. 

MARYLAND. 

BENATCnS. 

Iridor  Bagner.t  John  Walter  BmitK.* 

BEPBEBKHTATIVES. 
Democrats,  S;  RepuUIcana,  1. 
J<din  EromnillN.  Sydney  B.  Mudd.  J.  PretPk  O.  Tatbott. 

John  am,  Jr.  Cfeorge  A.  Pewra. 

MASSACHUBETTS. 

nilATOU. 

^nry  Cabot  Lodge.}  W.  Murray  Cnuw.t 

BEFBEBEKTAimB. 

DMnoerata,  I;  RepnbUoana,  11. 
BoUer  Amee.  John  A.  KeUher. 

Augustus  P.  Gardner.     Joaeph  F.  CfConneU. 
Ernest  W.  Roberts.        Andrew  J,  Peters, 
Samuel  W.  MeCall.        John  W.  Weeka. 
MICmGAN. 

SEKATCnS. 

•Jnlina  C.  Burrows.}      William  Alden  SmitiLf 

BEPBESENTATIVE8. 
Republicans,  12. 
Edward  L.  Hamilton.     Henry  McHorran. 
Gerrit  J.  Diekema.        Joseph  W.  Fordney. 
Samuel  W.  Smith.         Jaa.  C  MeLaoghlin. 
MINNESOTA. 

BBVATraS. 

Enuta  Nel8on.t  Mmbs  E.  Clapp.} 

BEFBESENTATITBS. 
Democrat,  1;  Republicans,  8. 
Charles  R.  Davis  Frank  M.  Nye.  Andrew  J.  Volstead. 

Frederick  C.  Stevens.     Charlea  A.  Lindbergh.   Clarence  B.  IGller. 
Halvor  Steenerson. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

SENAItttS. 

Bemando  D.  Money.*  Jamea  Oordon.\f 

BEPBBS  BNT  An  VES. 

Democrats,  8. 

Benj.  O.  Humpkreya.     Adam  M.  Byrd,  William  A.  DickaoH. 

Thomaa  V.  Biaaon.         Eaton  J.  Botoere.  Jamea  W.  ColUer. 

MISSOURI. 


William  &  Greene. 
Wm.  C  Lorering. 


George  A.  Load. 
Francis  H.  Dodds. 
H.  OUn  Young. 


8ENAT0BB. 


William  J.  Stone.* 


William  Warner.} 


Politta  Elrias. 
Charles  A.  Crow. 
Charles  H.  Moi^SJi. 
Arthur  P.  Murphy. 


*  Term  expires  191B. 


UEPSESENTATIVXS. 
Democrats,  9;  Republicans,  6;  vacancy,  1. 
William  P.  Borland.       Champ  Clark. 

 .         Richard  Bartholdt 

Courtney  W.  BamUn.     Patrick  F.  Oill. 
Doraey  W.  Bhadeleford.  Harry  M.  Coudrey. 
MONTANA. 

SENATOBS. 

Thomas  H.  Carter.*  Joseph  M.  Dixon.t 

BEPBESENTATIVK. 

At  large — Charles  N.  Pray, 
t  Term  expires  1913.      t  Term  expiree  1911.      tt  Temporary  appointment. 
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John  A.  Maguirv. 


SEVATOU. 

Elmer  J.  Barkettt  Norris  Browii.t 

■EPBBBKHTATITES. 

Demoera-tB,  S:  RairaUlouis.  8. 
OiOert  M.  Hitekeotik.     Edmund  H.  Hinihaw.     Ifoses  P.  Kinkald. 
Jomet  P.  Lotto.  Gwrgfi  W.  Norris. 

NEVADA. 

SKITAT0B8. 

Fponoia  O.  Vewlands*  George  8.  Nizoiut 

BEPBBBENTATIVES. 
At  large — George  A.  Bartlett. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRB. 
8ENAT0BS. 

Jacob  H.  Gallinger.*      Henry  E.  Bnmham-t 

UFBEHEHTATinaB. 
BepublloaiM.  1. 
Cynsa  A  SuUoway.  Frank  D.  Currier, 

NEW  JERSEY. 

8BNAT0B8. 

John  Keamt  Frank  O.  BriggB.t 

BEPRESBNTATITE8. 
Democrato,  S;  RepubUoanB,  7. 
Henry  C.  LoudenBlager.  Ira  W.  Wood.  Richard  Wayne  Parker.  Jame*  A.  Hamtll. 

John  J.  Gardner.  Charles  N.  Fovler.        William  H.  Wiley. 

Benjamin  F.  Howell.      WWiom  Hughoa.  Eugone  F.  Kinkead. 

NEW  YORK. 

SENATOBS. 

Channoey  11  Depew.t  Eliku  Root* 

BEFBE8ERTATIVE8. 

Democrats,  11;  BepuhlloanB,  it. 


WilUam  W.  Cocks. 
Oeorge  B.  Lindtajf, 
Otto  Q.  Foelker. 
Charles  B.  Law. 
Richard  Yonng. 
William  H.  Calder. 
John  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Daniel  J.  R^rdan. 


Charles  V.  Fomefc 
Michael  F.  Conry. 
Herbert  Parsons. 
William  Willett,  Jr. 
J.  Van  Vechten  Olcott 
Prtmcit  B.  Harriaon. 
William  S.  Bennet. 
joMph  A.  Chuldmi. 

Edward  6. 


John  E.  Andrus. 
Thomas  W.  Bradley. 
Hamilton  Fish. 
William  H.  Draper. 
George  N.  Southwick. 
George  W.  Fairchild. 
Cyrus  Durey. 
Georae  R.  Malby. 
Charles  S.  MilUngton. 
Vreeland. 


Charles  L.  Knapp. 
Michael  E.  DriscolL 
John  W.  Dwight. 
Sereno  E.  Payne. 
James  B.  Perkins. 
J.  Sloat  Fassett. 
James  6.  Simmons. 
Daniel  A.  DriaeolL 
De  Alva  a  Alexander. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


F.  M.  jBUmmons.f 


John  H.  Small. 
Claude  Kitchin. 
Charlee  B.  TAomot. 


SENATOBS. 

Lee  8,  Overmam.* 

BEPBESENTATIVXS. 
Democrats,  7;  Republicans,  t. 
Edward  W.  Pou.  Robert  Jf.  Page.  John  G.  Grant. 

John  M.  Morehead.        Charles  H.  Cowles. 
Bannibdl  L.  Oodioin.      Edtoin  F.  Wehlt. 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

BENATOBS. 

Porter  J.  McCumber.t    Fountain  L.  Thonpaon.* 

BEPBEBEirTATTVES. 
Republicans,  2. 
At  large — ^Asle  J.  Gronna;  Louis  B.  Hanna. 
OHIO. 


Charles  Diok.t 


SEITATOBS. 

Theodore  R  Burton.* 


Nicholas  Longworth. 
Herman  P.  Goebel. 
Jamea  M.  Oocb. 
WilUam  B.  Tou  Felle. 
Timothi/  T.  AM&my. 


BEPKE8EITTATITE8. 
Democrats,  8;  Republicans,  18. 


Matthew  R.  Denver. 
J.  Warren  Keifer. 
Ralph  D.  Cole. 
laaao  R.  Shenoood. 
Adna  R.  Johnson. 


James  H.  Caasidy. 


Albert  Douglas. 
Edward  L.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Cart  C.  Anderson. 
William  O.  Sharp, 
James  Joyoe. 


David  A  Hollin^^worth. 
William  A.  Aahbrook. 
James  Kennedy. 
W.  Aubrer  Thoma& 
Paul  HowuuhL 


*  Term  expires  1915.      t  Term  expires  181S.      t  Term  expires  1911. 
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Biid  UoGolra. 


HeniT'  H.  Bingham, 
Joel  Cook. 
J.  Hampton  Moore. 
Reuben  O.  Moon. 
William  W.  fWlkrod. 
George  D.  IfeOreary. 
Thomaa  8.  Butler. 
Irving  P.  Wanger. 


Oeorge  8.  T^egan. 
Jamet  O.  Patterum. 


Walter  P.  Brbwnlow. 
Richard  W.  Austin. 
ifohn  A.  Moon. 


Morris  Sheppard. 
Hartin  Dies. 
Gordon  Runaell. 
Choice  B.  BandeU. 


OKLAHOlfA. 
Thomoi  P.  fhrt.*  Robert  L.  Owem.f 

■XraEBENTAn  VB8. 
Democrats,  t;  Republlcane,  S. 
Diek  T.  Morgan.  Charles  K  Creaieer.        Charlee  D.  Carter. 

Boott  Ferrie. 

OBEOON. 

Joaiatluui  Bourne,  Jr.t  George  B.  Chamberlain.* 

BEFBEBSnTATIVES. 
RepuUlcaoBi  S. 
Willis  C.  Hawley.  William  IL  Ellis. 

FENNSTLVAKIA. 
Boies  Penrose.*  George  T.  Oliver-t 

BEPBESXNTATTn». 


Democrats,  6; 
William  W.  Griest. 
TkotnoM  D.  NiehoUa. 
Henry  W.  Palmer. 
Alfred  B.  Garner. 
JofM  B,  RothermO. 
Charles  C.  Pratt. 
WitUam  B.  Witton. 
John  O.  MeBenry. 

RHODE 


Republicans,  27. 
Benjamin  K.  Focht. 
Marlin  K.  Olmsted. 
John  M.  Reynolds. 
Daniel  F.  Lafcan. 
Charles  F.  Barclay. 
George  F.  Huff. 
Allen  F.  Cooper. 
3xAai  K.  Tener. 

ISLAin). 


Arthur  L.  Bates. 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 
Jonathan  N.  Ijangham. 
Nelson  P.  Wheeler. 
William  H.  Graham. 
John  Dalzell. 
James  Francis  Barker 
Andrew  J.  BarehCsld. 


SENATOBS. 

Nelson  W.  Aldrich.*  George  P.  Wetnuwe.t 

SEPBESinTATITKS. 
Republicans,  2. 
.WiUiam  P.  Sheffield.  Adin  B.  Capran. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Benjamin  B.  fillmmt  BlUum  O.  Smith.* 

BRPRBSEmATlTU. 

Democrats,  7. 
Wyatt  A!ken.  David  B.  Finlev. 

Joseph  T.  Johneon.       J.  Bdvoin  £UerOflL 

SOtJTH  DAKOTA. 

SKRAT0B8. 

Robert  J.  Oaiiible.t  Coe  I.  Crawford.* 

BBPBESENTATIVBS. 
Republicans,  2. 
At  Ivgft—Eben  W.  Martin,  CharlaB  H,  Borfca 
TENNESSEK 

■BTAIOBS. 

Jame»  B.  Fraeier.t  Bohert  L.  Taylor.^ 

BCPBE8E1TTATI V  E8. 
Democrats,  8;  Republicans,  2. 
Oordett  Butt.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett. 

WUliam  C.  Bouston.  Tketua  W.  8im«. 
Joseph  W.  Byms.         Finie  J.  Oarrett. 

TEXAS. 

SENATOBS. 

Oharlet  A.  Ottl&erson.*  Joseph  W.  JBoOey-t 

BBFBEBKXTATmS. 
Democrats,  16. 
Jaeh  BeaU.  Of^orge  F.  Burgess. 

Rufue  Hardy.  Albert  B.  Burleson. 

A.  TV.  Oregg.  Robert  h.  Henry. 

John  M.  Moore,  Oscar  W.  GiUespie. 

•  Term  expires  191S.      t  Term  expires  IBIS.      t  Term  expiree  IML 


Anbury  F.  Lever. 


George  W.  tJordon. 


John  B.  Btephens. 
James  L.  Btayden. 
John  N.  Oamer. 
WiUiam  R.  Bmiih. 
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WiUiam  A,  JoneM. 
Barry  L.  Uaynard. 
John  Lamh. 


UTAH. 

Beed  Smoot.*  George  Sntiier1aiid.t 

BBPSESBIt  T  ATI  VE. 

At  large— Joeeph  HowelL 
VERMONT. 

BENAIWB. 

William  P.  DilUnghBia.*         Camn  a  Fage^ 
ttunucasmuTivEs. 
Bsimblloaiia.  S. 
David  J.  Foater.  Frank  Plnmlq^. 

VIBQIKIA. 

SKNATDBa. 

John  W,  DanULt         Thomas  8.  Martin.^ 

Democrats,  8;  Bepubllcas,  1;  Tacaacr,  1. 

 Jamen  Bay.  Bmry  D.  Flood, 

Bdioard  W.  Smindert.  CharUt  O.  Oarlin. 
Carter  OUua.  C,  Bafoom  Slemp. 


WiUlam  P.  Hubbard. 


Henry  A.  Cooper. 
Jolin  M,  Kelson. 
Arthur  W.  Eopp. 


WABHINOTQN. 

SENATCntS. 

Samnel  H.  Files.}         Wesley  L.  Jonea.* 

BEPBE8ENTATXVES. 
Republicans,  3. 

William  B.  Homphrc^.  WiUiam  W.  MoCredie.   Mile*  Poindexter. 
WEST  VTROINIA. 
BENAXtna. 

Stephen  B.  ElkinB.t      Nathan  B.  Boottf 
nrauENTATim. 
RepuUIeana,  6. 
George  OL  Bturgiss.       Joseph  Holt  Gainea. 
Jamea  A.  Hnghea. 

WISCONSIN. 

BENATOBS. 

Bobert  M.  La  FoUette.}  Isaae  Stephenson.* 

BEPBESBITTATITBS. 
Democrat,  1;  BepubUcanB,  10. 
William  J.  Cary.  John  J.  Each. 

William  H.  Stafford.  James  H,  Davidson. 
Charlet  B.  Weine.        Guatav  KOstermann. 

WYOMINO. 

BENATOBS. 

FranelB  SL  WanroLf      Clarenee  D.  OlarlLt 

BEPBEBENTATITE. 

At  large— Frank  W.  MondelL 
DELEGATES  PROM  TERRITORIES. 

James  WiokCTduun. 

ARIZONA. 

Ralph  H.  Cameron. 

HAVAH. 

J.  Enhio  Kalanianaole. 

KEW  MEZIOO. 

William  H.  Andrews. 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONEBa 
rmuppniB  islands. 
Boaito  L^arda.  Manuel  L. 

POBTO  BICO. 

Tulio  Larrinaga. 
*  Term  expiree  t  Tenn  expiree  191S. 


Harry  O.  Woodyard. 


Ehner  A.  Morae. 
Irvine  L.  Lenroot. 


Qiteson. 


I  Term  «xplres  1911. 
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Last  of   the   Roosevelt   Admintbtbatiob.  of  the  Senate  were  aworn  in  and  at  seven  min- 

The  last  months  of  the  administration  of  Presi-  utes  before  one  o'clock  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 

dent  Roosevelt  were  concerned  chiefly  with  his  Supreme  Court  administered  the  oath  of  oflloe 

disputes  with  Congress,  and  these  will  be  found  to  Mr.  Taft.    The  President  then  delivered  his 

noted  in  the  section  CoHgrett.   The  resignation  inaugural  address,  which  lasted  about  half  an 

of  Mr.  Root  aa  Secretary  of  Btate  was  made  hour.   Among  the  paragraphs  to  which  special 

neoessary  by  his  election  aa  Senator  from  New  attention  was  paid  were  those  relating  to  the 

York  (see  New  Yobk).    Mr.  Robert  Bacon,  As-  problem  of  exclusion  and  general  treatment  in 

Blatant  Secretary  of  State,  was  promoted  to  be  the  United  States  of  Oriental  peoples,  and  those 

Secretary  of  State  to  fill  the  interim  (see  Cab-  dealing  with  the  questions  arising  from  the 

inet ) .    On  February  12,  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  negro    problem.    Following    the  inauguration 

an  address  at  the  dedication   of   the   Lincoln  came  the  inaugural  parade  from  the  Capitol  to 

Memorial  at  Hodgenville,  Ky.   (see  Cznteka-  the  White  House.   The  weather  had  somewhat 

BIEB  AND  Anntvebsabibs).   Ou  February  22  he  improved,  but  the  grtreets  and  aidewalks  were 

welcomed  the  ships  of  the  returning  Atlantic  covered  with  melting  snow  and  the  route  waa 

fleet  from  their  tour  around  the  world  (ue  swept  by  a  aeardiing  wind  from  -the  north.  In 

Vary.)  spite  of  this,  however,  President  Taft  and  Vtce- 

Following  the  inauguration  of  President  Taft  President  Sherman  stood  on  the  reviewing  stand 

Mr.  Roosevelt  went  at  once  to  his  home  in  and  for  three  hours  reviewed  the  parade.  At 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  his  the  head  of  the  militia  from  the  States  rode  a 

departure  on  March  23  for  his  hunting  trip  in  dozen   governors.   The   parade   also  included 

British  East  Africa.    During  1909-10  he  con-  bodies  of  regular  troops,  infantry,  cavalry,  coast 

tributed  a  remarkable  series  relating  to  his  and  fteld  artillery  and  engineers,  and  detach- 

hunting   experiences    to   Scribner'a    Magaeine.  ments  from  the  war  ships  of  the  battle  fleet 

It  waa  announced  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  re-  The  ceremonies  of  the  day  concluded  with  an 

turn  to  the  United  States  about  June  1,  1910.  inaugural  ball  in  the  Pension  Building  at  whieli 

INAUODBATION.   Inauguration  Day,  Manh  4,  the  President  and  Vioe-Presidrat  irith  their  fun* 

was  marred  hy  one  of  the  most  severe  snow-  iHes  appeared. 

storms  in  years.  This  interfered  greatly  with  Pbesident  Taft'b  ADiemiBTBATloir.  The 
the  arrangements  made  and  proved  a  great  event  of  the  first  year  of  President  Taft's  admin- 
hardship  to  thousands  of  people  who  had  come  istration  which  over-shadowed  all  others  was 
from  all  over  the  country  to  witness  the  cere-  the  passage  and  enactment  into  law  of  the 
monies.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  they  were  Tariff  Bill.  A  full  discussion  of  this  subject 
carried  out  with  dignity  and  impressiveness.  will  be  found  in  the  article  Tabiff  and  in  the 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  momin|;  the  two  Houses  sections  under  that  heading  below.  The  Cabinet 
of  Congress  met  for  the  clearing  up  of  the  last  had  been  completed  some  time  prior  to  the  in- 
remnants  of  le^slative  business.  A  few  min-  auguration  (see  C!abin«f),  but  the  President  made, 
ntea  before  twelve  o'clock  a  committee  of  Rep-  shortly  after  he  liad  assumed  c^Boe,  several  im- 
resentatives  and  Senators  waited  upon  Presi-  portant  appointments.  Among  these  was  the 
dent  Roosevelt  and  informed  him  that  Congress  appointment  of  William  Loeb,  Jr.,  to  be  Col- 
had  completed  its  business  and  was  prepared  lector  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  It  was  under- 
to  adjourn  if  he  had  no  other  communications  stood  that  President  Roosevelt  especially  desired 
to  make.  that  Mr.  Loeb  should  receive  this  office.  For  de- 
The  first  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  is  the  tails  of  its  administration  by  him,  especially 
induction  into  ofiice  of  the  Vice-President,  a  with  regard  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
ceremony  which  marks  the  end  of  one  Congress  see  the  article  Tbusts,  and  for  customs  frauds 
and  the  beginning  of  another.  It  is  customary  in  general,  the  section  Cuttoma  above.  Other 
for  the  Vice-President  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  important  appointments  were  those  of  Bunting- 
Senate  Chamber  and  the  President  in  the  stand  ton  Wilson  of  Illinois  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Capitol.  On  this  oc-  of  State,  and  Beekman  Winthrop  of  New  Torl^ 
casion,  however,  weather  conditions  were  so  se-  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Among 
vere  that  for  the  first  time  in  sixty-three  years  the  judicial  appointments  made  by  the'Presidm 
tbe  President,  as  well  as  the  Vice-President,  in  the  first  month  of  the  administration  w«re 
took  the  oath  of  ofiice  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  following:  United  States  district  judges: 
Upon  the  fioor  of  the  Chamber  were  the  mem-  Alabama,  William  I.  Qrubb,  Northern  District; 
bers  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  all  the  in-  Minneso^  Charles  A.  Willard,  District  of  Hin- 
eoming  members,  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  nesota;  Washington,  George  Donworth,  Eastern 
ambassadors  and  ministers  from  foreign  coon-  District;  associate  justice  of  the  Snpremft 
tries,  governors  of  States,  and  representatives  Court  of  the  Territoi^  of  Arizona,  Edwin  M. 
of  the  army  and  navy.  The  Democratic  leader  Doe,  of  Arizona.  An  appointment  which  took 
in  the  Senate  at  the  noon  hour  offered  a  resolu-  on  added  Interest  from  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
tion  thanking  Vice-President  Fairbanks  for  his  pointee  was  a  Democrat,  was  that  of  Henry 
courteous  and  impartial  adminiatration  as  pre-  Groves  Connor  to  be  Federal  Judge  of  the  Elast- 
siding  officer  of  the  Senate  during  his  term.  A  ern  District  of  North  Carolina.  This  appoint- 
few  minutes  later  Mr.  Sherman  took  the  oath  ment  was  taken  to  mean  that  President  Taft 
of  office  as  Vice-President.  Mr.  Fairbanks  de-  intended  to  recognize  tbe  Democrats  of  the 
livered  a  farewell  address  and  at  its  close  de-  South  in  the  making  of  judicial  and  otiier  aif- 
elared   the    Senate   adjourned   without   day.  pointments.     See  below. 

President  Riwsevelt  had  previously   issued  a  On  March  27  the  President  announced  the  ap- 

Sroclamation  convening  the  Senate  in  extraor-  pointment  of  a  budget  committee  of  Cabinet 
inary  session  immediately,  and  Mr.  Sherman  at  members  to  supervise  estimates  of  Federal  ex- 
once  called  the  body  to  order.  Following  a  short  penses.  This  committee  is  to  act  as  an  ad- 
address  by  the  Vice-President  the  new  members  visoiy  board  in  the  preparatiw  of  the  esti- 
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mates  for  the  expenaeB  of  the  government.  The 
cabinet  budget  committee  ia  to  have  general 
Buperrision  of  the  executive  departments  with 
a  view  to  keeping  the  estimates  of  expenditures 
within  the  government's  estimated  income. 
Similar  committees  were  appointed  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  tnoe  are  to  act  Sn 
eofirdination  with  the  Cabinet  committee. 

One  of  the  flrat  aots  of  the  President  was  to 
offer  the  ambassadorship  to  Great  Britain  to 
President '  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, but  this  offer  President  Eliot  was 
obliged  to  decline  (see  Diplomatic  Service). 
The  ministry  to  China  was  the  first  important 
ministry  which  President  Taft  attempted  to 
fill,  and  this  he  offered  to  Charles  R.  Crane 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Crane  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, bnt  on  account  of  circumstaneea  which 
later  arose  he  resigned  the  positttm.  For  the 
discussion  of  this  and  other  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments during  the  year,  see  Diplomatic  Service. 

An  incident  occurred  in  May  which  was  taken 
to  signify  that  President  Taft  did  not  intend 
to  tiSce  any  part  in  the  disputes  of  political 
factions  in  the  States.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  in  Kansas  to  have  it  appear  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  taken  sides  in  the  controversy  between 
Senator  Cnrtis  and.  former  Senator  Long,  and 
Oovemor  Btnbb*  and  Senator  Brlstow,  by  ap- 
pointing as  assistant  to  the  Attomey-Generat 
of  the  United  States  a  man  who  was  identified 
with  the  party  headed  by  Governor  Stubhs  and 
Senator  Bristow.  Immediately  after  the  ap- 
pointment several  newspapers  in  Kansas  friendly 
to  Governor  Stubbs  and  Senator  Bristow, 
claimed  that  the  appointment  marked  the  end 
of  Senator  Curtis's  influence.  When  this  was 
called  to  the  att^tion  of  President  Taft,  he  di- 
rected AMxHuey-General  Wickersham  to  revoke 
the  appointment,  and  declared  that  Governor 
Stubbs  had  "  thonriitleesly  placed  us  In  a  posi- 
tion that  is  entirely  indefensible." 

On  May  19  and  20  President  Taft  visited  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  dedication  of  the  soldiers'  monument  at 
Peteieburg,  erected  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
was  oommemorated  in  the  city  of  Charlotte,  N. 
C.  He  took  advantue  of  the  latter  occasion  to 
make  a  statement  of  the  policy  he  intended  to 
pursue  toward  the  South.  He  declared  emphati- 
cally that  the  best  way  in  which  he  could  ful- 
fill his  pledges  was  by  putting  into  office,  re- 
gardless of  party  affiliations,  men  in  whom  the 
comn^ntty  at  large  Would  have  confidence. 
**That,"  he  said,  "  I  am  trying  to  do,  and  I  am 
going  to  appoint  Kepublicans  and  I  am  going 
to  appoint  Democrats,  striving  in  each  case  to 
get  a  man  who  will  commend  himself  to  the 
eommtmity  in  which  he  lives."  He  emphasized 
also  the  great  desirability  of  upbuilding  In 
every  State  an  intelligent  and  effective  opposi- 
tion for  the  reason  that  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
having  a  good  government  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  good  opposition.  To  that  end  he  asked 
for  a  greater  tolerance  of  public  opinion  in  the 
South,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  such 
tolerance  would  soon  be  approved. 

During  the  session  of  Congress,  President  Taft 
was  occupied  chiefiy  with  routine  matters  and 
with  questions  which  concerned  the  tariff  meas- 
ure. After  the  latter  had  been  signed  he  left 


Washington  to  take  np  his  summer  residenoa  In 
Beverly,  Mass.,  where  he  carried  on  the  execu- 
tive business  of  the  government. 

The  Baixinqeb-Fznchot  Contbovzsst.  The 
friotion  between  Secretary  Ballinger  of  the  In- 
terior Department  and  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief 
Forester,  proved  the  most  vexing  question  with 
which  the  President  had  to  deal  during  the  first 
year  of  his  administration.  While  this  contro- 
versy did  not  become  public  until  August,  it 
had  its  beginning  in  the  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt,  over  the  withdrawal  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  from  entry.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  Mr.  Bal- 
linger, who  was  then  Comnilssioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  disagreed  with  Mr.  Pinchot, 
who  had  the  support  of  Mr.  Garfield,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  of  President  Roosevelt. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  latter  was  to  with- 
draw from  entry  1,600,000  acres  of  land  in 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  to  prevent  alleged  at- 
tempts towards  acquisition  ot  water  power  sites 
by  a  great  corporation.  When  Mr.  Ballinger 
became  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  this  order  was 
rescinded,  and  the  lands  were  thrown  open  to 
entry,  on  the  ground  that  the  large  withdrawals 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  were  not  warranted 
by  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law.  Mr. 
Finehot  resented  this  action,  and  at  a  speech 
at  the  Irrigation  Congress,  at  Spokane,  In 
August,  he  declared  that  "  to  follow  blindly  the 
letter  of  the  law  without  intelligent  regard 
both  for  its  spirit  and  for  the  public  welfare,  is 
nearly  as  dangerous  as  to  disregard  the  law  al- 
together." He  furthermore  declared  that  the 
water  power  trust  was  endeavoring  to  absorb 
rights  which  belong  to  the  people.  It  was  gen- 
erally assumed  that  Mr.  Pinchot's  speech  was  a 
direct  attack  upon  Secretary  Ballinger^  and  a 
oontroversy  at  onoe  arose  ova-  the  respective 
policies  of  the  two  officials.  This  discussion, 
however,  was  soon  overshadowed  by  another 
which  arose  indirectly  from  it.  During  the 
progress  of  the  newspaper  discussion,  charges 
were  made  by  L.  R,  Glavis,  chief  of  the  Field 
Division  of  the  General  Land  Office,  that  Sec- 
retary Ballinger  had  used  his  infiuence  in  the 
period  from  his  resignation  as  Commissioner  of 
the  Land  Office,  in  1908,  to  the  time  when  he 
was  appointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
bring  about  the  patents  of  certain  Alaska  coal 
lands,  known  as  tl>e  Cunningham  claims,  which 
were  alleged  to  be  based  on  fraudulent  and  un- 
lawful claims.  A  full  discussion  of  the  circum- 
stances leading  up  to  these  charges  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Lands,  Pubuc.  At  about 
the  same  time  these  charges  were  made  by  Mr. 
Glavis,  a  sweeping  attack  on  the  Forestiy  Serv- 
ice and  the  wh(»e  s^tem  of  conservation  as 
mapped  out  in  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
was  made  by  Ormaby  McHarg,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor.  He  declared  that 
the  Forestry  Service  had  at  its  disposal  in- 
formation showing  that  the  conservation  policy 
of  the  government  is  absolutely  needless  and 
cannot  l>e  needed  for  several  years.  These 
charges  were  answered  by  Acting  Forester  Over- 
ton W.  Price.  Shortly  after  this  attack  Mr. 
McHarg  resigned. 

Mr.  Glavis  went  for  advice  as  to  the  proper 
procedure  for  preventing  the  patenting  of  the 
coal  lands  to  Mr.  Pinchot,  who  advised  him  to 
place  his  charges  against  Secretary  Ballinger 
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before  President  Taft.  This  Glavis  did  in  an  on  the  part  of  the  President.  Several  promt- 
interview  with  the  President  at  Beverly.  On  nent  nuuMzinea  assumed  on  attitude  of  faostili^ 
September  16  Preeident  Taft  made  publio  a  to  Mr.  Batlinger's  administralion  of  his  office 
letter  to  Secretary  Ballinger,  in  which  he  com-  and  to  hi*  qualificaticnu  for  that  ofBee^  and  it 
pletely  exonerated  that  official  from  all  blame  in  was  assumed  tbat  a  portion  of  the  material 
eonnection  with  the  alleged  complaints.  He  used  in  the  preparation  of  articles  published  in 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Balliager's  legal  services  on  these  magazines  was  furnished  by  officials  of 
the  Cunningham  claims  were  very  slight,  and  the  Forestry  Bureau  who  were  opposed  to  See- 
that  at  the  time  of  their  performance  he  retary  Ballinger.  The  latter  replied  to  these 
was  not  connected  with  the  government.  He  charges  in  an  interview  on  November  7,  defend- 
also  pointed  out  that  Secretary  Ballinger  bad  tng  his  action  in  the  matter  of  the  withdrawal 
studiously  refrained  from  having  anvthing  to  do  of  the  power  sites.  On  November  19  he  denied 
with  the  Cunningham  claims,  leavfiw  that  en-  other  cnarges  made  against  him,  among  them 
tirely  to  his  subordinates.  It  appeared  later  that  the  assertion  that  he  had  been  interested  in  the 
the  President  bad  placed  the  matter  before  At-  Alaskan  Petroleum  and  Coal  Companr.  This 
tomey-General  Wickersham,  who  had  furnished  he  denounced  as  a  fabrication.  At  the  same 
him  with  an  opinion  entirely  exonerating  Sec-  time  be  made  a  general  denial  of  other  charges 
retary  Ballinger  from  blame.  The  President  di-  made  against  him  in  magazines  and  elsewhere, 
reeled  the  dimissal  of  Mr.  Glavis  from  the  aerv-  The  agitation  did  not  cease,  and  on  December 
ice  for  "filing  a  disingenuous  statement  un*  21  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  when 
justly  impeaching  the  official  int^ity  of  his  Senator  Flint,  of  California,  submitted  a  resolu- 


In  the  same  letter  President  Tait  went  into  Alaska  coia  and  charges  which  were  based  on 
the  charges  brought  against  Secretary  Ballinger  the  charges  of  L.  R  Olavls  against  Secretary 
la  relation  to  the  allied  reversal  of  the  policy  Ballinger.  This  resolution  was  passed  and  a 
inaugurated  by  President  Roosevelt  and  carried  statement  was  immediately  made  b^  Senator 
out  oy  Secretary  Garfield^  and  the  withdrawal  Jones,  of  Washington,  that  this  was  in  accord- 
from  entry  for  private  ownership  lands  in  the  ance  with  the  personal  wishes  of  the  Secretary 
publio  domain  which  contained  valuable  water  of  the  Interior.  He  read  a  letter  from  Secre- 
power  sites.   As  noted  above,  Mr.  Ballinger  had  Ballinger  asking  for  a  thorough  inresti- 

restored  a  large  part  of  these  lands  to  public  gation  of  the  charges  made  against  him  and  his 
entry.  He  later,  however,  modified  his  pro-  subordinates.  Mr.  Ballinger  declared  tbat  he 
cedure,  and  again  withdrew  some  of  those  which  courted  the  widest  and  fullest  inquiry  by  C<ai- 
had  been  thrown  open.  This  withdraws^  to-  sress  into  these  matters,  and  asked  for  a  wider 
gether  witA  a  controversy  with  the  Reclamation  investigation  than  the  resolution  poWded  for. 
Service  as  to  contracts  imtde  with  homesteaders,  was  decided  on  December  28  that  the  fn- 
and  the  refusal  of  Secretary  Ballinger  to  permit  vestigation  be  carried  on  by  a  joint  committee 
the  Forestry  Bureau  to  take  charge  of  the  Senate  and  House,  to  consist  of  six 

forests  on  Indian  reservations,  were  asserted  to  tnembers  of  each  house.  This  committee  has 
be  proofs  of  the  former's  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  power  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  See- 
the policy  of  conservation.  President  Taft  retary  Ballinger's  conduct  while  Commissioner 
stated  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Ballinger  that  he  was  of  the  General  Land  Office,  as  well  as  the  head 
conversant  with  evei?  detail  of  the  tatter's  of  the  Interior  Departmoit.  Ko  action  was 
course  in  these  partuulars,  and  that  he  ap>  taken  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
woved  it.  He  stated  further  that  when  Mr.  before  the  C^istmos  holidays. 
Garfield  withdrew  this  land  from  entry  be  with-  Thr  PBESiDtNT'B  TouK.  In  September  Prad- 
drew  parts  of  townships,  with  no  relation  to  dent  Taft  started  on  a  long  tour  of  the  eoun- 
water  powers,  and  that  the  land  retained  by  try,  which  continued  dunng  the  following 
Mr.  Ballinger  was  so  accurately  plotted  by  the  month  and  included  the  eastern,  western  and 
Geological  Survey  that  it  preserved  the  water  Bouthern  portions  of  the  country.   The  purposes 

Sowers  as  completely  as  the  larger  area  with-  of  the  tour  were  threefold.  The  President 
rawn  by  Mr.  Garfield.  He  stated  also  that  the  wished  first  to  meet  the  people  of  the  country 
Attomey.General  had  sustained  Mr.  Ballinger's  and  find  out  what  they  wished  from  his  ad- 
interpretation  of  the  reclamation  contracts,  and  ministration,  and  second,  to  interpret  to  them 
that  the  Comptroller  bad  ruled  that  the  For-  the  recent  events  and  occurrences  of  Federal 
eatry  Bureau  cannot,  without  additional  legis-  legishition,  and  third,  to  shape  public  opinion 
lation  by  Congress,  which  he  recommended,  ad-  by  suggesting  possible  fuinre  lenslation,  and  to 
minister  the  forests  on  Indian  reservations,  raise  for  it  popular  support.  The  speeches 
The  President  stated  that  no  trust  or  monopoly  which  he  made  during  the  tour  reflected  these 
or  syndicate  had  obtained  any  water  powers  purposes.  In  Boston,  where  the  journey  was 
during  Secretary  Ballinger's  incumbency,  and  begun,  his  address  was  given  up  to  monetary 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  present  policy  of  and  currency  reform.  In  Minnesota,  which  is 
the  Interior  Department  would  promote  sound  one  of  the  States  in  which  the  issue  for  radical 
and  sure  development  and  conserve  the  resources  tariff  reform  is  especially  urgent,  he  defended 
in  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  and  in  forestry,  the  tariflT  law  as  being,  in  spite  numifest  de- 
President  Taft  disavowed  any  reflection  on  fects,  tiie  best  Protectionist  measure  ever  passed 
the  administration  of  any  other  department  of  by  a  Protectionist  Congress.  This  address  at 
the  government,  and  he  sent  to  Mr.  Pinchot  a  Winona  was  received  with  less  enthusiasm 
copy  of  luB  letter  to  Secretary  Ballinger,  with  by  the  President's  hearers  than  any  other  which 
the  statement  that  none  of  the  facts  conteined  he  delivered  in  the  course  of  his  long  journey, 
therein  was  held  to  be  criticisms  of  his  admin-  In  Milwaukee  the  President  urged  the  establish- 
istration  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  ment  of  postal  savings  banks,  and  in  Iowa  he 

The  controversy  did  not  end  with  this  action  recommended  the  amendment  of  the  Sherman 


superior  officer." 
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anti-trutt  law  and  the  Hepburn  law  regulating 
interstate  commerce.  In  Colorado  the  President 
spoke  on  reclamation  as  a  branch  of  the  con- 
servation serrioe,  and  promised  that  the  work 
of  the  government  should  not  be  lessened.  One 
of  the  most  important  erents  of  his  Tisit  to 
Colorado  was  the  opening  of  the  Ounnison  irri- 
gation tunnel  (lee  Colobado).  On  Smtember 
88  President  Taft  spoke  at  Spokane  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  policy  of  the  administration  in 
respect  to  the  conservation  of  national  re- 
BOUTCes.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  asaerting 
that  Secretary  BalHnger  was  in  accord  with 
him  as  to  the  necewity  of  ijromoting  in  every 
legitimate  way  the  conservation  of  national  re- 
sources. 

One  of  the  most  Important  and  picturesque 
features  of  the  President's  journey  was  a  trip 
down  tin  Mississippi  Kiver  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans.  This  was  talren  with  the  object 
of  determining  the  proper  methods  for  carrying 
out  the  proposed  improvements  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  At  a  notable  speech  in  St.  Louis 
in  the  presence  of  about  175  Congressmen,  he 
made  these  views  publio.  He  said  that  every 
comprehensive  project  of  the  sort  should  be 
taken  up  on  its  merits,  ai^  it  should  be  deter- 
mined 1^  all  possible  means  wbetlier  the  coun- 
try in  which  that  project  is  to  be  carried  out  is 
so  far  developed  as  to  justify  the  expenditure 
of  a  large  sum  in  carrying  out  the  project,  and 
whether  the  project  will  be  useful  when  done. 
He  declared  that  when  this  preliminary  proof 
should  be  furnished,  he  was  willing  to  carry 
out  the  work  as  rapidly  aa  possible.  The 
proper  method,  in  bis  opinion,  is  by  Issuing 
national  bonds  to  pay  the  expenses.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Misiisaippi  project  he  spoke  specifl* 
cally  as  follows:  '<^Now  there  is  a  proposition 
that  we  pay  $600,000,000  or  $1,000,000,000  in 
bonds  for  the  waterway,  and  then  that  they  ap- 
portion a  part  to  tiie  Mississippi  and  a  part  to 
the  Atlantic,  a  part  to  the  Missouri,  and  a  part 
to  the  Ohio.  I  am  opposed  to  it  because  It  not 
only  smells  of  the  pork  barrel,  but  it  will  be  the 
porK  barrel  itself.  Let  every  project  stand  on 
ita  bottom." 

In  a  later  speech  the  PreBident  expressed  bis 

Srsonal  opinion  that  the  deepening  of  the 
ississippi  waterway  should  follow,  rather  than 
precede,  the  completion  of  the  work  planned  for 
the  Ohio  River.  In  this  address  he  again  made 
it  plain  that  the  important  part  is  not  to  take 
the  several  parts  of  the  problem  one  by  one  and 
work  spasmodically  at  it,  but  to  determine  in 
advance  whether  the  entire  project  as  a  whole 
is  possible  and  Ukely  to  be  profitable  to  the 
interasts  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  then  if  it 
seems  desirable  that  it  should  be,  to  plan  and 
finance  it  as  a  iriiole,  keeping  It  free  from  all 
political    influenoes.    See    waikbvatb,  Ih- 

XEBHAL 

An  Interesting  event  of  the  President's  tour 
was  his  meeting,  on  October  16,  with  President 
Diaz  at  EI  Paso,  Texas  {see  Mexico).  The 
tour  began  on  8eptemt>er  14  and  ended  on  No* 
vember  10. 

On  December  8  President  Taft  opened  the 
first  seasion  of  the  National  Blvers  and  Har- 
bors Congress.  In  an  address  delivered  at  that 
time  he  outlined  still  more  definitely  his  ideas 
Sn  regard  to  improvement  of  waterways  (see 
Watsewats,  Intebnal).  For  a  discyasion  of 


the  foreign  relations  of  the  government  during 
the  first  year  of  President  Taft's  administra- 
tion, see  Foreign  Relations,  and  for  the  work 
of  the  several  departments,  see  sections  on  these 
departments  unaer  the  general  head  United 
States.  See  also  other  Nicies  throughout  the 
work  relating  to  the  politics  and  government  of 
the  United  States. 

Tabitf.  The  discussion  of  the  tariff  in  the 
paragraphs  below,  will  be  limited  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill  through  Congress,  and  -  its  signing 
by  President  Taft.  The  completed  measure  Is 
discussed  more  fully  in  the  article  Tabeff. 

The  revision  of  the  tariff  was  foresliadowed 
by  the  plank  calling  for  such  action  in  the 
Republican  platform  of  the  campaign  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  President  Taft.  After 
the  election,  hearings  were  held  by  the.  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  much  evi- 
dence was  presented  by  manufacturers  and 
others  directly  interested.  Investigations  were 
also  carried  on  by  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  of  which  the  chairman  was  Senator 
Aldrich.  Following  these  hearings  preparations 
on  the  bill  were  begun  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  Senate,  and  on  the  receipt 
of  the  message  of  President  Taft  on  March  16, 
following  the  op>eninR  session  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  Mr.  Payne  introduoed  the 
tariff  bill  which  was  the  result  of  the  work  of 
tlie  Committee  during  the  previous  summer  and 
autumn. 

Debates  on  the  measure  b^^n  immediately 
after  its  introduction.  The  discussion  of  the 
first  week  was  devoted  chiefly  to  arguments  by 
the  advocates  of  high  protection,  against  the 
action  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  in  placing 
hides,  iron  ore  and  other  raw  material  on  the 
free  list,  and  in  redueing  the  duties  on  irtm  and 
steel.  Still  stronger  opposition  was  shown 
against  Imposing  a  tariff  on  certain  Items  form- 
erly admitted  free,  as  tea  and  cocoa,  and  against 
raising  the  duty  on  hosiery  and  gloves.  The 
debates  in  the  House,  although  they  were  vigor- 
ous in  some  respects  were,  on  the  whole,  per- 
functory. The  moat  striking  amendment  was 
the  placing  of  petroleum  on  the  free  list.  In 
the  measure  as  originally  presented,  petroleum 
emde  or  refined,  was  plaoad  on  the  free  list,  but 
witii  the  proviso  that  if  crude  petroleum  or  Its 
products  produced  In  any  oountry  Impoeii^  a 
duty  on  these  commodities  when  exported  from 
the  United  States  were  imported  Into  tiie 
United  States,  a  duty  equal  to  that  imposed 
by  such  country  should  be  collected.  This  was 
called  a  countervailing  duty.  It  was  alleged  in 
the  House  that  this  provision  gave  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  almost  alwolute  protection  from 
foreign  competition.  Mr.  Payne  was  forced  to 
offer  an  amendment  striking  out  the  counter- 
vailing duty,  and  replacing  it  with  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  29  per  cent.  This  action,  al- 
though it  was  strongly  favored  by  Speaker 
Cannon,  was  defeated  by  a  combination  of  Re- 
publicans ajid  Democrats.  This  combination  then 
obtained  the  passage  of  an  amendment  fixing  the 
petroleum  duty  at  a  nominal  figure  of  1  per  cent. 
Mr.  Payne  thereupon  placed  oil  on  the  free  list. 
Another  important  amendment  to  the  bill  was 
the  elimination  of  the  duty  on  tea,  and  the 
countervailing  coffee  duly.  The  countervailing 
duty  on  lumber  was  also  eliminated.  An  at- 
tempt to  place  lumber  on  the  free  list  was  de- 
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feated  hy  only  a  few  Totes.  The  moTement  to 
lower  the  Increased  duty  on  hosiery-  and  gloves 
was  defeated,  but  the  cotton  schedule  received 
certain  modifications.  An  attempt  to  replace  the 
Dingley  schedule  on  bides  was  nnmuoMafnl,  and 
they  were  added  to  the  free  lUt.  Several 
chaiigeB,  ehiefly  downward,  ware  made  in  the 
steel  Mhednle.  The  bill  was  adopted  by  the 
House  April  9,  by  a  vote  of  217  to  161.  It  was 
at  onee  sent  to  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  This  committee  at  once 
reported  a  substitute  bill  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Senator  Aldrich,  chairman.  This  oilt 
waa  remarkable  in  that  it  did  not  mention  many 
of  the  most  impoiliant  and  debated  items  of  the 
House  bill,  including  hides,  oil,  ooal  and  wood 
pnlp.  Senator  Aldrich  explained  that  these 
Items  were  purpoedy  omitted  In  order  tiiat  they 
might  be  diBcussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  bill  contained  no  administrative  features 
such  as  the  maximum  and  minimum  systemB, 
which  were  added  later.  The  most  striking  de- 
creases of  the  Senate  bill,  as  compared  with  the 
House  bill,  wer«  on  cocoa,  hosiery  and  gloves, 
and  the  most  striking  increases  were  on  im- 
ported beers  and  wines.  The  Senate  bill  also 
imposed  »  tax  of  85  per  oent.  ad  valorem  on 
pleasure  yachts  hereafter  built  abroad  for 
American  account,  the  duty  to  be  collected  when 
the  yacht  first  touches  an  American  port.  An 
important  provision  was  in  relation  to  works 
of  art,  which  provides  that  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture at  least  twenty  years  old,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted free,  and  it  further  provides  that  all 
works  of  art,  including  tapestries,  porcelains 
and  antiquities  100  years  old  or  more,  shall 
be  admitted  free.  Scaator  Aldrich  in  present- 
ing tiie  bill,  claimed  that  the  rates  contained 
therein  were  lower  than  in  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Hbnae.  "the  actual  number  of  reductions 
being  about  three  times  the  number  of  in- 
creases." "Hb  elaimed  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  rates  reported  were  below  those  of  the  exist- 
ing law. 

The  course  of  the  bill  through  the  Senate  dif- 
fered from  that  of  previous  tariff  hills,  in  that 
it  was  ■trongly  opposed  by  a  group  of  RepubU- 
ean  Senates.  These  were  Senator  Beverfdge  of 
Indiana,  Senator  Bristow  of  Kansas,  Senator 
Clapp  of  Minnesota,  Senators  pummins  and 
Dolliver  of  Iowa,  Senator  La  Follette  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Senator  Nelson  of  Minnesota.  On 
April  21  the  reading  of  the  bill  by  paragraphs 
was  begun,  and  on  the  following  day  ^nator 
Dolliver  and  Senator  Nelson  attacked  the  meas- 
ure on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  downward 
revision.  S^tor  Aldrich  replyit^  to  this 
criticism  admitted  that  the  Repubuean  party 
committed  itself  to  the  revision  of  the  wiff, 
but  asserted  that  such  a  promise  did  not  in- 
volve a  revision  of  the  tariff  downward.  He 
asserted  that  the  bill  introduced  by  him  would 
give  a  revenue  of  $345,000,000  from  the  cus- 
toms annually.  He  further  claimed  that  be- 
cause of  his  new  definitions  of  dutiable  values, 
new  methods  of  ascertaining  the  same,  and  more 
OlTeGtive  machinery  for  collecting  customs,  there 
would  be  a  very  pronounced  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures. He  promised  a  surplus  of  $30,000,- 
000  in  1911. 

Considerable  friction  was  caused  by  the  at- 
tempts of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  to  introduce 
into  the  debates  reports  collected  from  the  State 
Departmoit  relating  to  eoonomlo  conditions  in 


Germany.  This  report  was  designed  to  prove 
that  conditions  in  the  United  States  did  not 
differ  sufficiently  from  those  in  Germany  to 
justify  the  imposition  of  higher  rates  of  dn^. 
Senator  Aldrich  protested  against  the  use  of 
these  data,  and  denounced  tin  communication 
as  an  impertinence  because  of  its  relation  to 
the  pending  tariff  Irill.  He  afterwards  qualified 
his  statement  and  eult^ized  the  Gterman  Em- 
peror, government  and  people.  All  the  more  im- 
portant schedules  were  passed  only  after  a 
strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  insur- 
gent Senators.  These  attacks  were  particularly 
bitter  on  the  textile  schedules,  where  the  op- 
position was  led  by  Senator  Dolliver.  Senator 
Aldrich,  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  had  his 
fwees  so  well  in  hand  that  he  was  sble  to  seeure 
a  sufficient  number  of  votes  on  practically  every 
schedule.  Amendments  relating  to  iron,  lumber 
and  other  important  items,  introduced  by  Sma- 
tor  Cummins,  Senator  Beveridge,  and  other  in- 
surgent Senators,  were  defeated. 

[nie  debate  on  the  duties  on  lemons  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  session. 
Under  the  McKinley  act,  the  duty  on  lemons 
was  25  cents  per  box,  under  the  Wilson  bill,  30, 
under  the  Dingley  act,  80,  under  tiie  Payne  bilU 
$1.00,  and  under  the  Senate  bill,  $1.20.  This 
duty  was  strongly  opposed  by  Senator  Root,  who 
spoke  in  behalf  of  consumers,  while  the  growers' 
intereste  were  defended  by  Senator  ^int,  of 
California.  He  declared  that  the  average  profit 
for  the  growers  since  the  Dingley  Tariff  law 
went  into  effect,  was  about  4  per  cent.  Sratator 
Root  claimed  that  taking  the  lowest  figures  for 
foreign  lemons,  the  California  growers  were  able 
to  meet  the  foreign  growers  at  the  Atiantie 
coast  with  an  advantf^  of  10  cents  per  box, 
and  that  notwithstanding  this  tiie  lenum  grow- 
ers of  California  asked  for  an  increase  of  60 
per  orait.  in  duty.  He  declared  that  he  could 
see  no  justification  whatever  in  giving  these 
growers  an  additional  rate  which  would  enable 
them  to  put  their  price  still  higher  over  and 
above  the  present  large  proflte,  and  at  the  same 
time  cut  off  the  foreign  importetion  so  as  to 
produce  a  scarcity  in  this  country,  and  in  the 
United  States  to  put  up  ttie  price  still  higher. 
In  spite  of  Senator  Root's  position,  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  44  to  28. 

Two  bills  providing  for  an  income  tax  in 
connection  with  the  tariff  measure  were  intro- 
duced, one  by  Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas,  and  the 
other  by  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa.  The 
former  represented  the  Democratic  view  on  the 
subject,  and  the  latter  the  Republican.  The  two 
bills  were  different  in  senral  important  partic- 
nlara,  but  the  two  Senators  eompromiaed  tiieir 
differences  and  agreed  upon  one  SilL  As  the 
result  of  this  combination  they  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  force  an  agreement  upon  the  date  tor  a 
vote  upon  their  proposition  and  it  appeared 
that  they  had  a  very  fair  chance  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  their  measure  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Senate  bill.  Senator  Aldrich  was  opposed 
to  tlie  income  tax  at  this  time,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  Presldoit  Taft  also  opposed  it  an 
grounds  of  constitutional  interpretation,  if  not 
on  those  of  political  expediency.  Before  a  vote 
could  be  forced  on  the  measure  introduced  by 
Senators  Bailey  and  Cummins,  President  Taf^ 
on  June  17,  sent  to  Congress  a  special  message 
in  whic^  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  tiiat 
he  had  recommemded  in  his  Inaugural  ad^en 
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and  in  bis  message  to  Congress  tlie  adoption  of 
a  tax  on  inberitances  as  a  means  of  meeting  the 
probable  deficiency  of  income.  He  pointed  out 
that  tbe  House  had  already  adopted  this  idea, 
and  that  the  Senate  was  considering  an  income 
tax  and  was  apparently  not  in  favor  of  a  tax 
on  inheritances.  He  declared  that  the  form  of 
income  tax  proposed  hi  tbe  Senate  was  almost 
the  sane  as  Uuit  wbleb  tbe  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  bad  declared  unconstitutional 
after  its  adoption  in  connection  with  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill.  He  therefore  recommended  that  Con- 
gress, before  resorting  to  the  device  of  a  Federal 
income  tax,  should  insure  the  removal  of  all 
constitutional  doubt,  by  taking  steps  to  amend 
the  constitution.  This  should  be  done,  he  de- 
clared, by  the  framing  and  adoption  of  a  suit- 
able amendment  by  Congress,  and  its  submission 
to  tbe  States  in  order  to  aeeuTs  tbe  needed  ap- 
proval of  at  teast  three-fourths  of  the  46  States 
of  the  Union.  He  proposed  that  in  the  mean- 
time, Congress  should  levy  a  tax  of  2  per  cent, 
upon  the  earnings  of  corporations. 

On  June  28  the  general  consideration  of  the 
schedules  of  the  bill  was  completed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  a  resolution  providing  for  the  in- 
come tax  amendment  was  introduced.  On  July 
2  the  Senate  adopted  the  corporation  tax  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  60  to  11.  Of  those  voting 
against  it,  three  were  Democrats  and  eight  Re- 
publicans. Nearly  all  the  Bepublieaiu  voting 
against  the  bill  belonged  to  the  so-called  in* 
surgents  or  radical  wing,  who  preferred  an  in- 
oome  tax,  and  did  not  wish  to  accept  the 
proposal  as  a  substitute  for  their  more  sweep- 
ing plan  of  levying  a  tax  upon  all  large  incomes. 
In  the  bill  as  accepted,  the  corporation  tax  was 
reduced  from  2  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent,  upon  the 
net  incomes  of  all  business  corporations.  An 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Clapp.  at 
Minnesota,  taxing  tbe  net  Incomes  of  so-called 
holding  companies,  was  adopted.  On  July  S 
the  Senate,  by  unanimous  vote,  adopted  the  res- 
olution providing  for  the  submiasion  of  an  in- 
come tax  constitutional  amendment  to  the  State 
Legislatures.  On  this  date  consideration  of  the 
administrative  featoTM  of  the  bill  was  com- 
pleted. 

During  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  Con- 
gress, there  was  much  discussion  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere,  as  to  the  attitude  of  President 
Taft  toward  tbe  completed  measure.  While  the 
bill  was  in  process  of.passing  through  Congress, 
the  President  did  not  publicly  exwess  any 
opinion  or  attempt  in  any  way  to  influence  tbe 
measures  of  the  enactment.  When  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  met  in  conference  to 
agree  upon  a  perfected  bill,  President  Taft's 
attitude  became  more  positive.  A  number  of 
the  members  of  Congress,  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, called  upon  him  in  the  middle  of 
July  to  argue  against  placing  on  the  free  list 
certain  articles  as  lumber,  iron  ore,  hides,  gold 
and  other  raw  materials.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  President  advocated  placing  all  these 
articles  on  the  free  list  The  House  bad  for 
the  most  part  removed  the  tariff  from  such 
articles,  but  in  the  Senate  they  had,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  been  restored.  The  President 
made  public  a  statement  regarding  this  inter- 
view, and  made  clear  his  opinion  as  favoring, 
in  a  general  way,  an  approximation  toward  the 
free  raw  materials.  He  did  no^  however,  com- 
mit himself  to  free  raw  materials  as  a  prin< 


ciple,  but  took  the  view  that  there  were  prac- 
tical grounds  for  low  rates,  if  any,  on  iron  ore, 
hides,  coal,  oil  and  lumber.  Mr.  Payne  and  tbe 
House  conferees  agreed  with  the  President,  and 
Senator  Aldrich  professed  his  readiness  to  yield 
if  the  President  could  find  the  votes  to  adopt 
the  conference  report  providing  for  practically 
free  raw  materiala.  The  President  undertook  to 
find  these  votes  and  did  so. 

The  Senate  passed  the  tariff  bill  on  July  8, 
by  a  vote  of  4fi  to  34,  and  a  conference  com- 
mittee consisting  of  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  was  at  once  appointed  to  agree  upon 
amendments.  The  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mitttee  were  Senators  Aldrich,  Burrows,  Penrose, 
Hale,  and  Cullom,  Republicans,  and  Money, 
Daniel,  and  Bailey,  Democrats.  On  the  part  of 
the  House,  the  conferees  were  Representatives 
Payne,  Dalzell,  McCall,  Boutell,  Calderhead,  and 
Fordn^,  Sepublioans,  and  Clark,  Underwood, 
and  Griggs,  Dcooatoerats.  Considerable  comment 
was  occasioned  by  the  action  of  Speaker  Cannon 
in  passing  over  Representative  Hale,  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  Representative  Needham,  of  Call* 
fornia,  who  would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  have 
been  appointed  members  of  the  committee. 
These  men  were  welt  known  to  be  advocates  of 
lower  tariff  rates,  while  Representatives  Calder- 
head  and  Fordney,  who  were  below  them  in 
seniority,  were  known  to  be  advocates  of  higher 
duties.  On  July  81  the  l^use  adopted  the 
conference  report  of  the  tariff  bill  by  a  vote  of 
105  to  183.  Twenty  Republicans  voted  In  tbe 
negative,  and  two  Democrats  in  the  affirmative 
and  on  August  6  the  Senate  adopted  tbe  confer- 
ence report  by  a  vote  of  47  to  31,  seven  Republi- 
can Senators,  Beveridge,  Bristow,  Clapp,  Cum- 
mins, DoDIver,  La  Follette  and  Nelson,  voting 
against  the  report,  and  one  Democrat,  UcEnery 
being  paired  for  the  bill. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  bill  was 
one  for  the  appointment  of  a  tariff  commission, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  provision,  President 
Taft  appointed  in  September  as  members  of 
this  commission,  Henry  C.  Emery,  professor  of 
political  economy  at  Yale  University;  James  B. 
Reynolds,  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury 
for  four  years,  and  Alvin  H.  Sanders,  editor  of 
tbe  Breeder^  Gazette,  who  is  an  authority  upon 
agricultural  matters.  The  general  scope  of  the 
work  of  Uiis  commission  will  be  ftmnd  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  TAxmr.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  customs 
court  to  pass  upon  measures  relating  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  tariff  law.  This  is  also  dis- 
cussed in  the  same  article.  For  an  account  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Philippine  tariff  bill  which 
was  passed  In  connection  with  tbe  general  tariff 
bill,  see  Phiuppinbs. 

TsEATiES.  Although  the  number  of  arbitra- 
tion treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  was  less  than  in  1008,  when 
more  than  a  dozen  such  treaties  were  agreed 
upon,  many  treaties  relating  to  the  arbitration 
of  questions  at  issue  were  effected.  Tbma  in- 
cluded arbitration  treaties  with  Mexico,  Peru, 
Honduras,  Portugal  and  Austria-Hungary  (see 
AnniTBATiON,  International)  .  Extradition 
treaties  were  signed  with  Santo  Domingo, 

Before  Mr.  Root  relinquished  tbe  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  (see  Cabinet),  he  concluded 
several  important  negotiations  pending  between 
tbe  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
Among  these  were  the  Colombian-Faiiaman  and 
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paymeiit  of  about  two  and  a  half  roillion  dollars 
In  ten  annual  inatalbnentB  of  <2SO,000,  in 
partial  lettlemeni  of  Ct^hunbia's  foreign  debt, 
contracted   n^ile   Paoania   was    a    part  of 

Colombift.  The  treaty  rplntiiig  to  the  rpcopni- 
tioii  of  Panaiiiiv  wan  pasKcil  by  the  Coloiiihian 
ABsomhIy.  hut  tliiit  iKxiy  on  April  8  refused  to 
ratify  llic  nllu  r  pruvii4it)i]<t.  nnil  the  BUtttr 
was  left  ill  !il»'yjinfK'.    Sep  (  or.oMiirA. 

A  nnmbt'r  of  vi'xiiig  qin'stioiiH  Imd  Iippii  ]ten<I- 
ing  (lurinfj  l!i()8  hrtween  the  United  Ktfltes  and 
Great  Britain.  The  first  of  these  related  to 
the  fisheries  dispute  with  Newfoundland.  The 
Treaty  Ot  181B  provided  that  Americans  shall 
be  guaranteed  fne  sane  lights  of  fishing  in 
Newfoundland  waters  as  are  possessod  by  Brit- 
ish citiiiens.  The  cont^-ntion  of  tbn  ITnited 
Stati'fl  fiovprnrrrpnt  has  Iipph  that  tlie  Britiah 
subj<'('ts  possessed  iiiirpHtricti'ii  fisliin(r  rifrhts. 
The  Ilritisli  government  arjriiril  tliat  tlie  rights 
of  American  lislipriiieii  wcro  Hul'jeet  to  elitiii(;« 
at  the  will  of  the  Newfoundland  governmeiit 
ciprMwd  in  the  enaetment  of  loeal  remlatioaik 
Such  regttlatiOBS  have  been  made,  and  eaeh  <x 
them  has  been  regarded  by  American  fishermen 
as  a  curtailment  of  the  original  unlimited  privi- 
lege to  fish.  The  attpmpted  enforcpnipnt  of 
these  regulations  resulted  in  a  great  apoiiimila- 
tion  of  claims  from  nggrirved  fishermen.  Sec- 
retary Koot  and  Amhais:ulor  Bryce,  in  Feb- 
ruary, signed  treaties  providing  first,  for  the 
submission  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  of  the  arbitra- 
tion treaty  of  1818  for  Interpretation;  second,  for 
the  nibaudon  to  m  Joint  high  oommisakm  e«r 
sistln*  ct  tlx  mombm,  three  from  aMh  ocmn- 
try,  of  all  questions  which  shall  arise  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  A  third  treaty 
settles  all  watprways  controverBies.  among  tlipm 
being  tliP  question  of  the  diversion  of  \v;iter 
for  ])Ower  purposes  at  Xiiig;ira  Kalis,  tlie  luiviga- 
tion  of  the  St.  John  River  Ix'twwn  MniiK'  and 
New  Brunswick,  the  reciprocal  use  of  the  ciumla 
conneetina  varions  part*  9t  the  boundary 
waters,  the  use  of  water  for  reeUtmation  pur- 
poses along  the  border  and  near  the  Milk  and 
St.  Mary  rivers,  and  the  principles  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes,  Those  treaties  are  the 
first  to  be  arbitrated  in  aeeordiince  with  the 
terins  of  the  general  arbitration  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  conelnded  in  lOOS,  The  treaty 
relating  to  the  Newfoundlanrl  fisheries  had  not 
the  fuu  ccmsent  of  the  Newfoundland  Premier, 
bnt  it  vaa  signed  prior  to  his  approval  bv  Mr. 
Bnree,  the  British  Ambassador,  in  order  to  en- 
abM  Mr.  Root  to  explain  the  scope  of  the  treaty 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations.  Committee  be- 
fore  he  relinquished  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  The  tre;ify  providing  for  the  regulating 
of  tlio  boundary  line  between  the  I'niled  States 
and  (.'anadii  was  ratified  by  (be  Senate  on  May 
4.  The  agreeiTieiit  in  regard  to  the  Newfound- 
land fishery  dispute  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
on  Febnuuy  18. 

Ab  a  result  of  the  enaetmeiit  of  the  new  tariff 
law,  the  commercial  agreements  between  the 
United  States  ami  certain  foreign  countries 
were  terminated.  Tliese  countries  were  fJreat 
Britain.  rMTuiany,  Kranee,  Ttaly,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, anil  the  Ne(  ]ierlan<is.  There  were  under- 
Btan<Itngs  aU()  with  Swil^.erland  and  Bulgaria. 
On  the  enactment  of  the  new  law,  the  State 
Departmoit  gave  formal  notification  to  these 


agreements.  Negotiations  for  such  af.'reen)ents 
were  carried  on  during  the  latter  part  of  Um 
year  with  Pranee,  Germany,  and  wvsral  ethv 
countries,  but  no  definite  arrangements  had  beo 

made. 

On  May  8  the  Senate  ratified  an  important 
agreement  l>etween  the  I'nited  States  and  Rus- 
sia, providing  for  the  regulation  of  corporaiima 
or  stock  companies  and  other  commercial  aaso- 
etutions.  A  patent  convention  Witt  Qmttiqr 
was  also  made.    See  Patents. 

FoanoK  Relatiorb.  The  relations  of  tha 
United  SUtts  with  the  great  Powers  in  19W 
were  nnlfonnly  friendly.  The  only  eerioos  £1- 
curtles  with  other  eonntrlee  were  those  wlilek 
arose  from  conditions  among  its  neiphbon 
in  Central  and  South  America,  The  year  saw 
the  final  settlement  of  the  long  pending  dis- 
putes with  Vksezuela,  which  arose  during  the 
administration  of  President  Castro,  and  cn- 
tinued  until  his  deposition  from  oflice  in  i;'i*s. 
Certain  claims  were  made  by  American  cor- 
pontioBft  and  tadMdnale  of  unfair  tnatoMit 
on  the  part  of  the  Venenwlan  gorcninieiit 
These  claims  numbered  five  and  were  a-  fel- 
lows: That  of  an  American  citi/en.  A.  F. 
.Taurett,  who  was  expelled  from  Venezuela  ia 
1'.I(I4;  that  of  the  Orinoco  Corporation,  which 
claimed  large  concessions  covering  iron  mines, 
anphalt  privileges  and  hard  wood  con<%Bsions; 
that  of  the  Orinoco  Steamhip  Company,  which 
claimed  exclusive  rights  of  navigation  oa 
branches  of  the  Orinoco  River;  that  of  the  Nev 
York  and  Bafmte  Asphalt  Compamr,  wUsk 
elalmed  the  ri^^t  to  take  aaphaJt  froa  U 
Felicidad  Lake;  and  that  of  the  United  States 
and  Venezuelan  Company,  which  declared  that 
it  had  been  deprived  of  the  riplit  to  mine 
asplialt  and  build  a  railway.  On  the  accession 
of  President  Coniez,  in  \WS,  William  1. 
Ilueliaiian  was  sent  as  speeial  commissioner, 
representing  the  United  States,  to  arrange  t 
plan  of  settlement  for  these  wl»inM,  and  oa 
February  13  a  complete  agreement  was  reaehei, 
and  the  protocol  embodying  the  terms  of  this 
agreement  was  signed  and  ratified  by  tbs 
Venezuelan  Congress.  Two  of  the  cases,  those 
of  Jaurctt  and  the  New  York  and  Bermudet 
Company,  were  settled  outright  by  Mr. 
Huclianan.  and  it  was  decided  that  the  three 
others  should  be  subniittcii  to  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal for  arbitration.  Tliese  were  the  claims  of 
the  Orinoco  Corporation,  the  United  States  and 
Venezuelan  Companyt  and  the  Orlnooo  8bea» 
ship  Company.  Frorislon  was  made,  tewmr, 
that  Venezuela  might  reach  an  amicable  settle- 
ment within  a  period  of  five  months  with  eitbtf 
the  Orinoco  Corporation,  or  the  t'nited  States, 
or  the  Venezuelan  Company.  Such  arraogs* 
ments  were  made,  and  on  August  24  a  protocol 
was  signed  hy  which  the  government  of  Vene- 
zuela agreed  to  pay  $475,000  to  the  United 
States  on  I>ehalf  of  the  United  States  and 
Venezuela  Company,  One-eighth  of  the  unooat 
was  paid  immediately,  and  the  remainder  vu 
to  extend  over  seven  annual  payments.  On 
September  10  an  additional  agreement  was  made 
by  which  the  claim  of  the  Orinoco  Corporation 
against  the  Venezuelan  government  was  settled 
hy  the  payment  of  the  latter  to  the  company  of 
$385,000  in  eight  annual  installments.  Tbi> 
left  but  one  of  the  five  claims  nnaettled.  Ihb 
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was  that  of  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company,  dent  Zelaya,  beaded  by  General  Estrada  (see 
which  was  sent  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  for  set-  Nioabaoua),  resulted  in  still  more  friction  be- 
tlement.  Tlie  United  States  gDvemment  chose  tween  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua.  Two 
Gonxalo  de  Quesada,  former  Cuban  Minister  to  American  citizens  who  took  part  in  the  revoln* 
the  United  States,  and  a  member  of  the  Per-  tion  as  officers  in  the  army  of  General  Estr•dl^ 
manent  Court  at  The  Hague,  as  an  arbitrator*  were  captured  by  President  Zelaya's  forces,  and 
while  Venezuela  named  Dr.  Roque  Saenz  Pena,  at  his  command  were  put  to  death,  it  was  al- 
former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina,  leged,  without  proper  trial.  In  November,  Seo- 
These  arbitrators  will  meet  at  The  Hague  in  retai^  Knox  wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  President 
January,  1910,  and  select  the  third  member  of  Zelaya  denouncing  the  execution  of  the  two 
the  tribunal.  Americans,  Cannon  and  Groce,  and  declaring 
The  relations  of  the  United  States  govern-  that  an  investigation  would  be  made  as  to  the 
ment  with  the  government  of  Nicabaqua  were  responsibility  for  their  execution.  In  a  mes- 
vexing  during  the  year,  iw  a  result  of  the  sage,  which  was  said  to  have  been  sent  1^  Zelaya 
political  conditions  in  the  latter  country.  A  to  a  New  York  newspaper,  published  on  No- 
series  of  offenses  were  perpetrated  against  vember  26,  he  attempted  to  explain  the  e»en> 
American  representatives,  American  citizens,  tion  of  Cannon  and  Groce,  and  declared  that 
and  American  interests  generally  in  the  early  they  had  been  captured  in  setting  mines  at  the 

gart  of  the  year,  and  in  March    the  United  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River,  with  a  view  to 

tates  withdrew  its  diplomatic  representative,  blowing  up  the  steamers  conveying  government 

and  turned  over  the  archives  to  the  American  troops.    He  declared,  also,  that  they  had  volun- 

Consul.    On  March  17,  Secretary  Knox  sent  to  tarily  confessed  their  guilt.    The  resignation  of 

the    Nicaraguan   minister    at   Washington   a  President  Zelaya  a  short  time  after  this  put 

severe  note,  expressing  the  desire  of  the  gov-  an  end  to  whatever  measures  the  United  States 

em  ment  of  the  United  States  for  the  arbitra-  government  had  anticipated  taking  against  him 

tion  of  the  longHitanding  Kmery  claim.   This  on  aooount  of  the  exeention  of  these  two  men. 

claim  related  to  amounts  alleged  to  be  dne  as  On  August  23,  Panaha  paid  to  the  United 

the  result  of  the  mahogany  concession  granted  States  $14,000  as  money  reparation  in  eases 

in  1898.    The  concession  was  to  run  for  a  term  involving  the  maltreatment  of  American  naval 

of  years,  and  the  concessionaires  were  to  pay  officers  and  seamen  at  the  hands  of  the  police 

to  the  Nicaraguan  government  certain  sums  of  of  the  republic  on  four  different  occasions  since 

money,  and  also  a  tax  on  logs  taken  from  the  June  1,  1906.   Of  this  amount  $5000  is  an 

country,  while  the  company  was  to  enjoy  the  indemnity  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Cruiser 

privily  of  bringing  in  all  necessary  working  Columbia  Incident,"  when  several   officers  in 

materials  free  of  duty.   The  terms  of  the  con-  uniform  were  arrested,  locked  up  and  roughly 

cession  provided  that  any  disputes  should  be  bandied  in  Colon  on  June  1,  1906.   The  other 

settled  vy  arbitration,  by  a  tribunal  of  three  cases  related  to  the  ill-treatment  of  American 

members,  one  chosen  by  each  side  and  the  third  citizens.    On  July  22,  the  American  Tice-Con- 

by  those  two  arbitrators.    In  1903  the  company  eul  at  Cartagena,  Colombia,  was  attacked  and 

was  accused  by  the  Nicaraguan  government  of  injured.    The  motives  of  the  assault  were  said 

smuggling,  and  upon  the  initiative  of  the  gov-  to  be  entirely  personal.   The  government  of 

ernment  an  arbitration  tribunal  was  appointed  Colombia  expressed  its  deep  regret  at  the  oc- 

in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  concession,  currence,  and  promised  that  the  matter  should 

This  tribunal  decided  that  Inasmuch  as  the  be  investigated  and  the  culprits  punished  ao> 

eompany.  had  paid  taxes  for  three  yean  la  »d-  cording  to  Coltwibian  law.   The  Alsop  claim, 

Tanoe,  the  concession  coald  not  be  annulled,  which  had  been  pending  for  many  years  between 

In  July,  1006,  President  Zelaya  notified  the  the  United  States  and  Chile,  was  settled  by 

eoncessoinatres  that  he  regarded  the  concession  agreement  to  arbitrate.   This  claim  originated 

as  annulled,  and  directed  his  legal  department  in  the  loan  of  money,  in  1874,  by  Alsop  & 

to  institute  suits  for  money  due  the  government.  Company,  an  American  concern,  to  the  Bolivian 

The  litigation  between  the  company  and  the  government  in  return  for  the  right  to  work 

government   drifted   along   through   President  guano  deposits.    The  loan  amounted  to  more 

Roosevelt's  administration  without  any  definite  than  $1,000,000  in  gold.   Before  the  arrange- 

aettlement.   When  Mr.  Knox  became  Secretaiy  ments  were  completed,  the  control  of  the  ou^ 

of  Stat^  the  matter  was  again  taken  up.  tom  house  at  Ariea  passed  from  the  Bolivian 

The  reply  of  the  Nicaraguan  government  to  government  to  the  Chilean  government.  The 

the  note  of  Secretary  Knox,  referred  to  above,  receipts  of  the  custom  house  were  diverted,  and 

was  considered  unsatisfactory  by  the  State  De-  changes  were  made  in  the  mining  laws  of  the 

partment.    On  April  5,  however,  it  was  an-  country,  which  practically  nullified  the  agree- 

nounced  that  the  Nicaraguan  government  had  ment  to  repay  the   loan.   Since   that  time 

decided  to  settle  the  Emery  case  along  the  lines  negotiations  have  been  carried  on  at  different 

suggested  by  the  Department  of  State,  uid  periods  to  bring  about  an  adjustuMut.  Both 

President  Zelaya  appointed  Pedro  Gonzales  as  a  governments  agreed  to  a  protocol  to  submit  the  ■ 

special  envoy  to  carry  on  negotiations.   On  controversy  fos  definite  settlement  to  King 

May  26  a  protocol  which  provided  for  the  arbi-  Edward  VII, 

tratfon  of  the  claims  was  signed  by  Seeretai^  The  relations  with  Ctba  dnrii^  the  year  were 

Knox  and  the  Nicaraguan  representative.    This  without  serious  incidents.    On  January  28  the 

protocol  provides  for  a  tribunal  of  five  members,  Cuban  government  resumed  control  of  the  island 

two    representing    the    United    States,    two  when  General  Gomez  took  the  oath  of  office  as 

Nicaragua,  and  a  fifth  to  be  chosen  by  the  four  President  of  tlie  republic.    Shortly  after  this, 

representatives.    If  the  four  members  represent-  the  last  of  the  American  troops  left  for  the 

imr  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  are  un*  United  States.    (See  Cuba.)    In  June  Secre- 

able  to  agree  on  a  fifth  member,  the  King  of  tary  Knox  called  the  attention  of  the  Cuban 

Engluid  will  name  the  arbitrator.  government  to  several  matters  of  public  policy 

The  outbreak  of  the  revolution  against  Presi-  which,  according  to  his  views,  were  not  being 
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eral  contractB  let  to  Americans.  The  govern- 
ment replied  that  some  of  these  claims  at  least 
would  be  settled.  In  July  a  contract  made  with 
the  Cuban  government  for  gun  manufactures  in 
France  and  Germany  was  broken  on  account 
of  the  protest  made  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment against  the  purchase  of  these  arms 
abroad.  It  is  believed  that  the  contracts  were 
broken  In  order  to  show  the  desire  of  the 
Cuban  government  to  meet  with  the  desire^  of 
the  gOTemment  of  tlie  United  States. 

The  meeting  of  I*rerident  Taft  with  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  of  Mexico,  at  El  Faso,  Texas,  and 
Jiurez,  Mexico,  in  the  course  of  the  former's 
tour  (see  Administmtion) ,  was  an  interesting 
event,  as  being  the  flret  time  in  the  history  of 
the  nation  In  which  the  President  has  person- 
ally greeted  the  chief  executive  of  any  other 
government  on  foreign  soil.  The  treaties  re- 
lating to  the  settlement  of  the  fisheries  dispute 
with  Newfouivdluid,  and  other  matters  pend- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  Great  But- 
AiN,  and  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are 
noted  in  the  paragraph  Treaties  above.  The 
personnel  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  which  will 
finally  adjust  the  fisheries  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Newfoundland  are  as  fol- 
lows: Dr.  Heinrich  Lammasch,  of  Austria,  who 
will  act  aa  president  and  cast  the  deciding  vote; 
Dr.  Luie  M.  Drago,  of  Argentina;  Dr.  A.  F.  de 
Savorin  Lohmann,  of  Austria;  Hon.  George 
Gray,  of  Delaware,  Jnd^  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court;  and  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

As  is  noted  in  the  section  on  Tariff,  n^tla- 
tions  for  commercial  agreements  were  carried  on 
during  the  year  between  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  Fbance,  Gebuant,  and  several 
other  countries  in  Europe. 

In  February  the  United  States  government 
refused  to  return  to  Russia  for  trial,  the 
refugee,  Christian  Rudowitz,  who  was  charged 
with  complicity  in  murder,  arson  and  robbery. 
The  evidence  presented  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment against  Rudowitz  was  declared  weak  and 
conflicting,  and  extradition  was  resisted  on  the 
grounds  that  the  acts  with  which  he  was 
charged  were  political  offenses.  His  case  was 
similar  to  that  of  Jan  Pouren,  whose  extradi- 
tion by  Russia  waa  refused  in  1008.  The  at- 
tempt of  Russia  to  gain  control  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  municipalities  In  Manchuria 
called  forth  a  protest  from  Secretary  Root,  in 
1908.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  matter  was  left 
in  abeyance,  but  in  May,  1909,  Russia  an- 
nounced the  terms  of  an  agreement  by  which 
she  would  gain  indirect  control.  Secretary 
Knox  protested  against  any  infringement  of 
China's  integrity,  or  the  principles  of  equal  op- 
portunity. In  April,  in  response  to  requests 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  States  asking 
that  the  government  afford  protection  to  the 
Americans  in  Tcbket,  it  was  decided  to  send 
the  armed  cruisers  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
to  Alexandretta,  Turkey.  For  an  account  of 
the  aid  rendered  the  sufferers  in  the  earthquake 
in  Italy  by  the  United  States  government,  see 

iTALt. 

In  spite  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  and  other  Western  Leprisla- 
tures  to  pass  legislation  unfriendly  to  Jai'AH 
(see  Califobnia],  the  relations  between  the 


ity.  The  first  was  the  arrival  in  the  United 
States  of  a  band  of  46  Japanese  bankers,  vkt- 
chants,  educators,  and  members  of  Parliament, 
from  the  most  important  Japanese  cities.  Their 
object  was  a  tour  of  the  country,  and  their 
mission,  it  was  formally  announced,  was  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce between  the  two  eoimtries.  They  were 
everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  coraidert- 
tion.  The  second  incident  was  the  courteous 
and  friendly  message  from  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  congratulating  the  City  of  New  Yorit 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  River,  and  offering  to  the  city  as  a 
memorial  present  from  Japan  300  Japanese 
cherry  trees  to  be  planted  along  Riverside 
Drive  and  the  Hudson  River,  by  Japanese 
gardeners,  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  for 
this  purpose.  On  January  16  the  Minister  to 
China  made  representations  to  the  Chinese 
Regent  regarding  the  dismissal  of  Yuan  Shifa 
Kai,  and  he  was  assured  that  the  dismissal  of 
this  ofiBcial  did  not  indicate  a  change  in  the 
government's  policy  (see  China)  .  A  Chinese 
loan  of  $27,500,000  for  the  building  of  the  Han- 
kow-Szechuan  Railroad  was  accorded  origin- 
ally to  foreign  bankers  without  any  consulta- 
tion with  financiers  in  the  United  States.  Fol- 
lowing protests  by  the  American  bankers,  with 
the  support  of  tiie  government,  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  Chinese  goremment,  with  the 
consent  of  the  foreign  bankers,  that  the  United 
States  should  share  in  this  loan. 

In  January  three  commissioners  were  sent  to 
Washington  from  Liberia  to  ask  for  assistance 
in  administering  the  affairs  of  its  government. 
The  President  called  upon  Congress  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $20,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
such  a  commission,  and  this  sum  was  granted. 
The  commission  was  in  Liberia  during  we  year. 
See  LiBEBLA. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITABT  ACAD- 
EMY'. A  government  institution  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  foimded  in  1802,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  military  officers.  By  law,  533  cadets 
were  authorized  to  attend  the  Academy.  The 
faculty  included  in  1909,  111  professors  and 
instructors.  In  the  library  there  were  77,000 
books,  manuscripts,  maps,  etc.  During  1909 
several  important  chan^  were  made  in  the 
faculty.  Colonel  Edgar  8.  Dudley,  Judge  Ad- 
vocate, U.  S.  A.,  professor  of  law,  was  retired 
as  brigadier-general  on  June  14,  by  operation 
of  law;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walter  A.  Bethel 
was  assigned  to  duty  as  professor  of  law  on 
August  22 ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  L.  Howze, 
commandant  of  cadets  and  instructor  in  tactics, 
was  relieved  on  February  I,  1909,  and  Colonel 
Frederick  W.  Sibley  was  assigned  to  succeed 
him.  The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Academy 
is  four  years,  and  is  largely  mathematical  and 
professional.  The  discipline  Is  strict  and  the 
enforcement  of  penalties  for  offenses  is  inflexible 
rather  than  severe.  About  one-fourth  of  those 
appointed  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  and 
but  little  over  half  the  remainder  are  finally 
graduated.  In  1900,  Constitution  Island,  in  the 
Hudson  River,  was  presented  to  the  government 
for  the  use  of  the  Military  Academy,  by  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage  and  Miss  Anne  Warner.  Several 
cadets  were  diamtased  during  the  year  for  hu- 
ing.  The  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  nabs 
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abBo1vt«  dismisul  the  only  penalty  for  ibis  UNITEBSITIES   AND   COItLBOBS.  The 

offense.    Measures  were    introduced    iato    the  atteudanoe  at  American  UnivereitieB  continued 

Sixty-Srit  Congress,  in-oriding  for  a  nodifleation  to  increaae  in  1809,  seven  gaining  more  than  300 

of  the  law.  by  making  a  diatlBetion  betwesn  tin  atudcnta  eaeh.   Eleren  gained  mora  than  1000 

Tariooa  grades  of  hazing,  •one  of  which  aboiild  eaeifa  since  1902.  the  largest  increases  being  at 

be  iranlshed       diuniSMil*  ud  oilier>  by  ks*  FennBylranla,  Colnmbia  and  ComelL  Ten  nni- 

aerera  ■easarea.      venitias  bow  register  more  than  4000  studenta 

Vli^l'tKO    MATBS    MATlOKAXi    VU*  eaeh,  fin  more  than  5000,  Columbia  more  than 

tXUKL   An  ftntitathni  ^icb  orf^aied  Ifl  0000,  a  number  only  once  before  passed  If 

the  Act  of  Conjfress  of  1840,   founding  tbe  Harrard  with  6013  In  1903.    The  comparativa 

Smithsonian  Institution.    It  is  the  offleial  cub-  figures  are:    Columbia    6132,  Harvard  6658, 

todian  of  tbe  national  wllection,  and  its  ex-  Chicago   6437,   Michigan   6259,   Cornell  6028, 

penseg  are  annually  provided  for  throngb  ap-  Pennsylvania   4857,    Illinois   4602,  Minnesota 

proprlations  made  hr  Congress.   The  Museum  4351,   Wisconsin  4245,  and  California  4084, 

n  especially   rich   in   Cf^Ieetions   innstrating  Tale  has  S276,  Stanford  1620,  Princeton  1308, 

natun^  history,  geolwy,  paleontology,  arebte-  and  Johns  Hopkins  710.   Six  univerrities  mi- 

ology  and  ethnology  of  America.   TUfkny  Tata-  rolled  more  than  one  thousand  studenta  in  tbe 

able  aceesslons  were  made  during  the  year  from  summer   session   of    1009,    namely  ^  Chicago 

the  expedition  muler  the  oonmand  of  Tbeadtve  (3258,  as  eompared  with  £804  dtirfaig  tM 

Roosevelt  in  Kittsh  East  Africa.  regular    year),    Cdnmbta    (1008),  Harrard 

VHnTED  STATES  ITATAZ.  ACASKirr.  (1377),  Michigan  (1226),  Indiana  (1139),  and 

A  government  institution  at  Annapolis,  Hd.,  Wisconsin    (1133).   Omitting  summer  aeasioa 

founded  in  1845  for  the  edneatton  of  officers  of  enrollment,  the  comparative  figures  for  1900 

the  United  States   navy.   The  attendance  in  are:    Columbia  4650,   Michigan  4631,  Femt* 

1909-10  was  360,   and  the  histmctors  num-  sylvania  4008,  Harvard  4518,  Cornell  4614, 

bered    90,    with    II    heads    of    departments.  Illinois  4173,  Minnesota  4036,  Wisconain  M9S, 

Candidates  and  altemates  to  fill  vacancies  in  California  3454,  and  Chicago  3804.   Eleven  in- 

the  Naval  Academy  are  nominated  upon  the  reo-  stitittions   have   more    than    1000  academic 

ommondation  of  the  Senator,  Representative,  ot  students,  Harvard  leading  with  2720.   Three  of 

delegate  in  Congress,  saeh  reeommendation  lie'  these  eleven,  all  Western,  have  more  under- 

Ing  made  1^  the  fourtlr  day  of  March,  on  the  graduate  women  than  men.   Cornell,  Michigan 

year  following  that  ht  whieft  notice  is  given  and  Illinois  have  eaeh  more  than  lOOO  students 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  a  vacancy  exist-  of  engineerhtff.   Throughout  the  sehooTs  of  engi- 

Ing  in  the  Ksvecl  Academy.   If  recommendation  neering,  medicine  and  law,  there  is  a  aligtit  dw> 

Is  not  made  by  this  date  the  Secretary  of  the  crease  in  attendance,  apparently  due  to  increased 

Navy  is  airlbonKed  to  AIT  ttm  vacancy  by  the  reauirements  for  Iwth  admission  and  graduation, 

appointment  of  off  actual  resideirt  of  the  State,  Colnmbia  has  the  largest  number  M  graduate 

Congressional  District,  or  TerrftoiT  in  which  students  (991),  of  studenta  in  education  (074), 

the  vacancy  exists.   Dvring  1009  the  eonstmo-  and  in  pharmacy  (200).   New  York  University 

tion  of  the  new  bniMlnga  of  the  Academy  was  leads  In  attmdance  in  law  (768)  and  in  com- 

eompleted   at   a   ooat   of   over   |10,0w,000.  'meroa  (808) ;  Nortiiwestem  in  medicine  and 

Several  nnforeonaie  aocidenta  oeernred  during  theology  (210);  Syracuse  in  music  (768)  and 

the  football  season,  and  as  a  resuK,  tlie  schedule  in  art  (124) ;  Minnesota  in  agricnltttre  (081), 

of  the  year  was  abandoned  before  the  season  Illinois  in  architecture  (240),  Pennsylvania  hi 

closed.    The  superintendent  In  1900  was  Obpt.  dentistry   (434),  Minnesota  in  forestry  (98), 

John  M.  Bowyer  and  the  cftimnandattt  of  mid-  (Alo  in  veterhiary  medicine  (202),  and  Missouri 

shipmen  was  Capt.  C.  A.  Oove.  in    joomalism     (66).   Among    the'  colleges 

iiwiuwuaiiT.Tsrpg    a  relifnona  JenfMnlna-  Amherst   (526),   Bowdoin    (419),  Dartmouth 

tion,  first  establisbed  in  the  United  SUtes  at  (1197),  and  Haverford   (167),  show  a  slight 

Gloucester,    Mass.,    in    1799.   Its    distinctive  decrease  In  numbers.   All  of  tbe  colleges  for 

tenet  is  the  final  salvatitm  oi  all  men.   The  women  show  increase. 

denomination  numbered  in  1900,  63,064  com-  In  geographical  dlsfribntlon  of  students  in 
municants,  004  parishes,  and  680  ministers.  1908-0,  Eastern  universities  continued  to  be  less 
The  Sunday  schools  had  a  membersblp  of  about  local  than  Western,  and  the  women's  colleges 
60,000.  The  parish  property  was  valued  af  less  local  than  those  for  men.  Columbia  led  in 
$10,958,008,  and  the  parish  expenses  and  eon-  attendance  in  14  States,  Harvard  in  13,  Cbmell 
tributions  during  tlie  year  amounted  to  $1,-  in  10,  and  Yale  in  0.  Cornell  led  in  the  number 
202,624.  The  permanent  funds  of  the  general  of  students  from  insular  territories,  California 
convention  amounted  to  $388,590.  Foreign  mis-  !n  Alaska,  Cornell  in  Porto  Rico,  Pennsylvania 
sloaa  are  carried  on  in  Japan  and  Cuba,  and  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  number  of  forei^ 
domestic  missions  are  sustained  in  fifteen  students  continued  to  increase,  Pennsylvania 
States.  Tlie  educational  institutions  under  the  having  225,  Ck>lumbia  166,  Cornell  167,  and 
auspices  of  tbe  denomination  include  Tufts  Col-  Harvard  147 — chiefly  from  Canada,  China  and 
lege  at  Medford,  Mass.;  St  Lawrence  Unlver-  Japan.  In  1008-9  there  were  600  Cbineaa 
sity  at  Canton,  N.  T. ;  BuchteT  College  af  Akron,  -  students  in  the  United  States,  ISO  of  tbem  sent 
Ohio;  and  Lombard  College  at  Gatesburg,  III.  by  the  government.  To  these  there  were  added 
At  the  final  session  of  the  (general  Convention  in  1909  tbe  first  47  who  are  to  profit  by  the 
at  Detroit  in  October,  1909,  commiasions  were  expenditure  in  American  education  of  the  re- 
appointed on  social  service,  on  the  duty  of  the  mitted  Boxer  indemnity  of  $11,000,000.  ^I^ie 
church  to  our  foreign  population  and  on  the  Chinese  Students*  Alliance  of  the  Eastern  States, 
increase  of  the  ministry.  Delegates  were  also  had  an  attendance  of  140  at  its  fifth  annual 
appointed  to  tbe  International  Council  of  Reli-  conference  in  September.  Tbe  Association  of 
gious  liberals  in  Berlin  in  August,  1010.  The  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  with  2000  members  repre* 
next  session  of  the  General  Convention  will  be  senting  twenty  universities  and  fifty  countries, 
held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  October,  lOIl.  held  its  {ourtn  annual  couvenUon  in  December. 
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The  international  exeliange  of  profeMors  with 
Germany  and  France  continued  to  elicit  inter- 
eBt,  and  British  universitiea  proposed  to  ex- 
change 14  traveling  scholars  annually  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  may  be  wn- 
•idered  an  indication  that  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
Bhipa  have  proved  mutually  profitable.  The 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  planned  an  ex- 
change of  professors  and  students  among  the 
various  American  republics.  A  Cornell 
symposium  indicated  that  many  administrators 
advocate  an  interchange  of  professors  among 
American  universities,  a  feature  already  in  favor 
in  various  summer  sessions. 

The  third  annuiU  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advanoemoit  of  Teaching, 
issued  in  March,  recorded  the  addition  during 
the  year  of  seven  institutions  to  Us  previously 
accepted  list  of  56,  and  the  addition  of  78  allow- 
ances to  its  previous  211  grants,  the  whole 
amounting  to  $303,505  annually.  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  increased  his  foundation  from  ten  to 
fifteen  million  dollars  In  order  that  its  benefits 
might  be  extended  to  State  universities.  Wis* 
oonsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Toronto  have 
since  been  admitted.  A  memorial  from  fifteen 
denominational  colleges  requesting  admis- 
sion was  not  acted  upon.  In  addition  to  its 
usual  tohulation  of  extensive  information  con- 
cerning its  accepted  institutions,  the  report 
presented  similar  Information  concerning  tax- 
supported  institutions,  recorded  the  progress  of 
higher  and  more  flexible  requirements  for  college 
entrance,  and  recommended  State  supervision 
for  all  higher  institutions.  In  June,  the 
Foundation  removed  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity from  its  lists,  on  the  charge  of  reducing 
it«  endowment  below  $200,000,  failing  to  enforee 
Its  announced  standards  of  admission,  and  re- 
tiring professors  merely  for  reasoiu  of  economy. 

The  General  Education  Board  received  from 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  June,  a  gift  of  $10,- 
000,000,  his  previous  gifts  having  been  $1,000,- 
000  in  1902,  $10,000,000  in  1005,  $32,000,000  in 
1007— a  total  of  $53,000,000,  or  about  one-half 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller'B  gifts  for  education.  Orig- 
inally devoted  to  secondary,  rural  and  negro 
education  in  the  Southern  States,  since  1005 
the  board  has  extended  its  work  througliout  the 
country,  cooperating  with  religious  denomina- 
tions, emphasizing  the  importance  of  estab- 
lished educational  centres,  encouraging  endow- 
ments, and  securing  local  coUperation.  It  has 
now  awarded  some  $4,000,000,  on  condition  that 
its  recipients  receive  approximately  three  times 
that  sum  from  other  sources.  Grants  for  the 
year  ending  in  May  amounted  to  $1,763,375,  to 
twenty  institutions,  the  largest  being  |ffi50,000 
each  to  Johns  Hopkins  and  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  new  Education  section  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  pub- 
lished during  the  year  the  records  of  its  impor- 
tant conferences,  late  in  December,  1908,  con- 
cerning international  standards  in  education, 
the  Unit^  States  Bureau,  the  adjustment  of 
the  college  to  American  conditions,  psycholof^- 
cal  aids  to  education,  and  the  problems  of 
science  teaching.  The  Assnciation  of  American 
Universities  considered  the  function  of  the  col- 
lege in  tite  university.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  defined  a  standard 
American  college  as  requiring  a  four  years' 
high  school  course  of  fourteen  units  for  en- 
trance to  a  four-year,  or  sixty-hour  curriculum, 
the  first  half  of  general  academic  work,  the 


second  half  specializing  in  the  direction  of 
professional  or  graduate  instruction.  A 
standard  American  university  was  defined  as 
Including  a  college  as  defined,  at  least  one 
professional  or  technical  School  requiring  for 
admission  the  previous  completion  of  two  years 
of  collegiate  work,  and  a  graduate  school  pre- 

Eared  to  give  three  years  of  work  after  the 
achelor's  degree  in  at  least  five  departments. 
The  same  association  recommended  that  high 
school  teachers  have  a  bachelor's  d^^ree,  col- 
lege professors  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
or  its  equivalent,  and  professors  in  charge  (n 
graduate  work,  a  record  of  successful  research 
and  publication  and  dononstrated  power  as 
teachers.  The  National  Conference  Committee 
on.  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
defined  a  unit  for  college  entrance  as  a  year's 
siudy  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  class 
hours  in  any  secondary  school  subject. 

The  number  of  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
conferred  in  1909  was  378.  The  largest  num- 
bers were  conferred  by  Columbia  (59),  Yale 
(44),  Chicago  and  Harvard  (each  38).  Three- 
fourths  of  all  such  degrees  since  1898  have  been 
conferred  by  Chicago  (448),  Columbia  (436). 
Harvard  (418),  Ifale  (304)^  Johns  Hopkins 
(360),  Pennsylvania  (286),  and  Cornell  (237). 
Qftlf  of  the  degrees  for  1009  were  in  science, 
especially  chemistry.  Of  the  596  Ph.  D'a  from 
Harvard  since  1873,  four-fifths  are  teachers. 
Having  in  mind  current  criticism  of  what  Presi- 
dent Hadley  has  called  the  "  ordinary  Ph.  D. 
of  commerce,"  a  symposium  of  the  doctors  from 
Chicago  approved  a  higher  standard  of  general 
culture  for  the  doctorate,  and  suggested  a  new 
non-reeeareh  dcsree  as  a  preparation  for  teach- 
ing. In  special  fields  of  research,  astronomy 
and  geography  were  emphasized  by  current  in- 
terest in  polar  exploration,  and  archteolt^  by 
a  gift  of  endowment  to  the  Archteologicaf  In- 
stitute, supported  by  various  universities,  and 
by  the  successes  of  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania 
expeditions  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the 
chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry  found 
a  general  opinion  among  men  in  their  fields 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  indis- 
pensable. 

Among  the  professional  schools  it  ts  estimated 
that  14,000  students  are  profiting  by  the  $100,- 
000,000  invested  in  the  study  of  agriculture.  In- 
vestigation in  this  field  continued  to  he  highly 
fruitful  and  instruction  was  spread  more  and 
more  widely  through  short  courses,  instruction 
trains,  publications,  and  the  development  of 
agricultural  high  schools.  Forestry  held  its 
first  conference,  in  Washii^on  on  December  30 
and  31,  and  other  forms  of  conservation  began 
to  receive  attention.  In  commerce  more  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  investigation  and  fuller 
preparation  was  provided  for  teachers  of  com- 
mercial Bulijccts.  The  slight  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  of  engineering  still  leaves  more 
than  1600  with  generally  higher  standards  and 
new  developments  in  the  direction  of  conserva- 
tion and  sanitation.  The  French  minister  of 
education  has  arranged  to  send  numbers  of  ad- 
vanced students  in  this  field  to  American  in- 
stitutions. Columbia  opened,  through  Teachers 
College,  the  first  University  School  of  House- 
hold Arts.  Journalism  developed  steadily,  the 
daily  paper  of  the  school  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  becoming  self-supportiiw.  In  medi- 
cine tlie  requirements  for  admiswn  continued 
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to  approximate  two  years  of  college  training.  During  the  year,  also,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  A. 
Medical  training  continued  to  enlarge  both  ito  Shanklin  was  made  president  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
soientifio  and  cliniciU  requirements,  and  the  vcrsity,  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Richmond,  president 
tendency  increased  for  clinical  jnofessors  to  Rive  of  Union  College  and  tlw  Rer.  Dr.  Marion  L. 
their  entire  time  to  instruction  and  investi^-  Burton,  president  of  Smitii  College.  The 
tion  in  university  hospitals,  without  outside  Regents  of  the  Univerrity  of  Wisconsin  were 
practice.  Among  notable  gifts  for  medical  re-  subject  to  political  attack  during  the  year,  and 
search  during  the  year,  Columbia  received  $1,-  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Oklahoma  saf- 
600,000,  Johns  Hopkins  $1,000,000,  and  Penn-  fered  the  political  reverses  which  overtook  the 
sylvania  $500,000  for  the  study,  respectively,  University  of  Oklahoma  in  1908.  The  dean  of 
of  cancer,  insanity  and  tuberculosis.  Pbilan-  Clark  College  resigned,  alleging  encroachments 
thropy  expanded  as  a  field  for  university  study,  by  the  president  upon  the  will  of  the  founder. 
In  tbeology  the  attendance  began  again  to  in-  Academic  discussion  was  prolific  during  1909. 
crease,  the  four  largest  seminaries  each  gaining  The  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
20  per  cent.  Several  institutions  were  charged  and  the  American  Academy  of  Political  Scienoe^ 
with  higher  criticism,  infidelity  and  atheism,  dwelt  upon  the  dangers  to  oeademic  freedom  of 
The  New  York  Presbytery  first  refused  and  then  iiolittcal,  denominational,  plutocratic  and  eor- 
accepted  three  graduates  of  the  Union  Tbeologi-  porate  infiuence.  Publicists  who  condemned 
oal  Seminary  whose  orthodoxy  was  of  an  ad-  universities  for  being  unbusinesslike,  or  too  busi- 
vanoed  character.  Andover  elected  as  president,  nesslike,  were  reminded  of  the  progress  of  many 
the  Rev.  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  a  graduate  of  forms  of  extension,  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
Harvard  and  of  Union.  At  Princeton  a  i>etition  cinnati  plan  for  giving  engineering  students 
of  seventy-five  students  for  "more  intelligible"  practice  in  local  manufactories,  that  a  profes- 
and  more  contemporary  courses  was  rejected  by  sor  of  political  science  was  acting  as  an  alder- 
the  faculty,  but  accepted  for  consideration  by  man  in  Chicago,  and  that  the  1  per  cent,  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The  Outlook,  inquiring  college  graduates  in  our  population  provided  50 
of  thirty-nine  seminaries,  ffmnd  that  eighteen  per  cent,  of  our  legislators.  President  Schnr* 
hod  recently  developed  courses  in  the  economic  man,  instancing  the  success  of  the  newer, 
and  sociological  aspects  of  religion.  The  Music  popular,  practical  institutions  would  make  Cor< 
Teachers*  National  Association  pointed  out  that  net!  wholly  a  State  university.  A  prominent 
16  colleges  now  grant  credit  for  music,  both  at  editor  held  that  our  more  academic  scholarship 
entrance  and  for  graduation,  and  30  for  gradua-  would  be  confused  until  the  nation  comes  to 
tion  only,  both  rect^itions  having  been  gained  some  decision  concerning  capitalism  and  sociiJ- 
within  six  years.  Most  credit  is  given  for  har-  ism,  government  and  liberty,  materialiom  and 
mony,  counterpoint  and  composition;  the  Asso>  otber-worldliness.  A  statistician  found  that  of 
elation  would  increase  the  crediting  of  appreda*  166  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  seniors,  whose 
tion.  families  were  in  the  New  York  Social  Register, 

In  May,  Charles  W.  Eliot  terminated  bis  forty  only  om  took  high  honors  and  only  twenty 
years*  presidency  of  Harvard.  In  October  that  others  took  honors.  President  Jordan,  m 
university  inaugurated  as  his  successor  Abbott  Stanford,  would  prevent  these  older,  social,  eul- 
Lawrence  Lowell,  of  a  family  long  associated  tural  universities  from  becoming  sanitaria  or 
with  Harvard,  an  athlete  in  college,  graduating  resorts  for  the  tender  rich  by  omitting  the  first 
from  Harvard  and  its  Z^aw  School,  then  a  lawyer  two  college  years  and  emphasizing  advanced 
and  financier,  author  of  standard  legal  texts  work.  President  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  added  to 
and  of  The  Oovemment  of  England,  and  since  bis  criticism  of  academic  "country  clubs,"  the 
1900  professor  of  government  in  Harvard.  His  saying  that  "  the  side  shows  have  swallowed  up 
inaugural  address  emphasised  the  Importance  of  the  circus,"  and  found  ahinini  and  parents  in- 
the  college,  and  in  December  the  university  disposed  to  his  reduction  of  student  relaxations 
publicly  amended  its  scheme  of  free  electives,  and  his  requirement  of  more  study,  with  more 
by  requiring  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  instructors  to  enforce  it.  President  Lowell,  of 
a  single  field,  with  the  remainder  well  distrib-  Harvard,  would  adopt  Princeton's  plans  and 
uted  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  and  introduce  the  athletic  and  social  principle  of 
advisers.  At  the  same  time  the  faculties  con-  competition  into  scholarship,  perhaps  throu^ 
sidered  shortening  the  combined  course  for  the  the  English  pass  and  honor  systems.  President 
A.  B.,  and  the  M.  D.,  from  eight  to  six  years.  Hadley,  of  Yale,  would  add  to  this  free  scholar- 
This  sudden  change  of  the  university's  most  ships  for  gifted  students  and  would  enqourage 
noted  policies,  strikingly  Illustrates  the  power  of  investigation  through  research  professorships, 
the  executive  in  American  education.  In  June  President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  reduced  all  of 
James  B.  Angell  concluded  his  thirty-eight  years'  these  problems  to  the  fundamental  4lifiicnlty  of 

{iresidency  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  dur-  finding  enough  distinguished  teachers  and  money 
ng  which  he  made  that  institution  the  examplor  to  pay  them  properly.  On  the  whole,  he  noted 
for  State  universities.  Dr.  Angell  refused  the  a  new  codperation  between  secondary  schools 
appointment  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  for  and  colleges,  and  between  college  students  and 
that  of  president-emeritus.  His  successor  has  their  instructors,  and  attributed  current  criti- 
not  yet  been  chosen.  In  June  the  Massachusetts  ciams  to  enlarging  ideals  rather  than  to  declin- 
Institute  of  Technology,  inaugurated  President  ing  efficiency.  This  also  was  the  view  of  several 
Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  and  in  October,  Dnrt-  unacademic  judges.  Governor  Hughes,  of  New 
month  Inaugurated  President  Ernest  Fox  York,  found  college  men  everywhere  prominent 
Nichols,  both  from  professorships  of  phynics  in  and  performing  service  worthy  of  their  ideals. 
Columbia.  The  former  in  his  inaugural  em-  And  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  having  visited  forty 
pbasiml  the  cultural  value  of  scientific  study,  universities  and  colleges  during  the  last  ten 
the  latter  the  importance  of  the  classics.  In  years,  noted  not  only  large  intellectual,  but  also 
October,  Colgate  University  inaugurated  Presi-  ethical  and  religious  improvement, 
dent  Elmer  Burritt  Bryan,  formerly  General  Miami  and  Rutgers  celebrated  their  one  hun* 
Superintendent  of  Education  In  the  Philippines,  dredtfa  anmversarles  in  Junfl*  Clark  its  twuitScth 
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In  September,  the  lut  with  ten  cbqra  of  Beademie 
eoBferenoes.  Coedneatlon  wu  sbolished  at 
Wetlejan  in  Febraary.  The  Women'a  eollena 
continued  to  grow  In  numbers,  reiouroes  and  In* 
fluenoe.  The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumne 
pnblidked  iDtereBting  reoords  of  Its  graduates 
and  reoommended  more  stndy  of  hygiene^ 
sociology,  economics,  law  and  indnetry.  Student 

Svemment  continued  to  be  so  suocessfDl  that 
several  iDBtitutions  it  undertook  to  solve  the 
AAoult  problem  of  vstra-enrrionlnm  aotivities. 

Under  the  juidanoe  of  the  Soeletjr  of  Collrae 
Dlreetori  of  Physloal  Instrtwtion,  work  In  their 
fleld  was  oondneted  with  an  inereasing  relation 
to  general  hygiene.  Some  progress  was  made 
toward  encouraging  the  practice  of  many  sports 
fay  many  students.  Instead  of  a  few  s porta  chiefly 
1^  experts.  Twenty-six  deaths  from  football 
during  the  season  led  to  widespresd  demand 
for  a  reformation  of  that  game,  and  the  Inter* 
eoll^ate  Athletic  Association,  In  December,  in' 
strueted  its  nUes  committee  to  bring  about 
modifleationi  that  will  rednee  the  efaanoss  of  in* 
jury.  No  university,  however,  followed  the  ac- 
tion of  Columbia,  four  years  ago,  in  prohibit- 
ing Interoollaglate  football,  although  it  was 
pointed  out  that  since  that  time  Columbia  had 
prospered  as  never  before,  while  Yale,  tlM  most 
conapieuoufl  champion  of  tbe  ganwi  waa  declin- 
ing in  attendance. 

There  was.  If  possible,  an  Increase  in 
college  dramatics.  Hamrd  presented  a  pro* 
fMslonal  perfbnnuee  of  Behiller^  Maid 
<tf  Orlom*,  with  MIsa  Ifaude  Adams  and 
ISOO  performera.  Students  at  Biyn  Mawr 
gavo  ilw  ifedaa  of  Euripides,  Smith  con- 
tinued her  fihokespeatean  pressntattons,  and 
Barnard  began  them.  Yale  gave  Sheridan's 
Critio,  Weslevan,  Goldsmith's  Oood-Natured 
Man,  and  Wiiliams,  Marlowe's  Jev)  of  Malta. 
Scarcely  an  institution  was  without  some  suoh 

eresentation,  and  Yale  announced  plans  for 
uilding  a  theatre.  Statistics  were  published 
Indleattng  that  the  32  fraternitlea  for  men  have 
now  lOSf  chapters  witii  199.606  undergraduate 
and  alunml  members)  the  18  sororities  for 
women,  27Q  ehapters  with  20,260  members.  To- 
gether tb^  oeeupy  some  1100  chapter  houses 
valued  at  $8,000,000,  the  Investment  of  one  uni- 
versity reaching  (600,000.  Considering  these 
totals,  it  is  gratifying  that,  during  the  year, 
only  Cornell,  Yale  and  Brown  found  it  necessary 
to  consider  restrictive  legislation.  Student  dis- 
sipation reouired  faculty  attention  at  Yale  and 
Cotnell,  ana  basing  at  Illinois,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  Muhlen- 
berg. Brown  suspended  28  students  for  crib- 
bing, Chicago  100  for  deficiency.  The  honor 
uvMem  In  examinations  was  introduced  at 
Union.  A  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  charged  sev- 
eral universities  with  undermining  faith  and 
teaching  immorality,  but  the  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  felt  that  the  morals  of 
our  college  students  were  l>etter  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  that  there  was  an  earnest  acceptance 
of  religions  leadership}  the  Beligious  Education 
AssoeiatioK  at  its  sixth  convention  in  February 
reported  encouraging  prepress. 

Several  distinguished  educators  died  during 
the  year:  Simon  Newcomb,  formerly  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  director  of 
the  KationsI  Observatory;  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
prefiident  of  Clark  College  and  former  United 
States  Commisa)<mer  of  Labor;  Oeorge  Park 
VUb»,  professor  <tf  eootosiastkal  hi^ry  at 


Yale;  and,  at  Columbia,  James  H.  Oanileld. 
librarian,  William  T.  Bull,  profeseor  of  nuwry, 
and  George  R.  Carpenter,  professor  of  En^h. 

The  most  conspicuous  books  of  the  year  era- 
ceming  higher  education  were:  The  Amertooa 
College,  by  Abraham  Flexner;  The  Reorganiaa- 
tion  of  our  Colteget,  by  Clarenoe  F.  Birdaeye; 
Amerioa  at  CoUege,  by  Robert  K.  Risk]  The 
Real  CoUege,  by  George  Potter  Benton  {  The 
Teacher,  by  George  Herbert  Palmer  and  Alloa 
Freeman  Palmer;  Lecttiret  on  Beienoa,  PM* 
losopAy  and  Artt,  published  by  Colombia  Unl- 
Tcrsity;  Helta$  amHeafariOf  or  th«  VUalUg  of 
Oreeh  Btndtet  in  Ammiea,  by  Basil  L.  Glider- 
sleeve;  The  History  of  Higher  Eduoation  of 
Women  in  the  South,  by  I.  M.  B.  Blandtn;  Hit- 
tory  of  th«  Harvard  Law  8oho<4,  by  Charles 
Warren  J  Jfmnortes  of  Broion,  The  VmverHtjf  of 
Virginia,  by  I>aTid  M.  K.  Culbreth;  Old  Miami, 
by  Alfred  H.  Upham;  The  Life  and  Letterm  of 
Vathaniel  B.  Bhaler;  Th»  Lettert,  Leeturea  and 
Addr^ete*  of  Charlet  Bdward  Cannon,  OoHm 
WemOcebttoh,  by  Margarethe  Mfiller;  and  Oharla$ 
V.  Slioit  by  Eugene  Kuchnemann. 

UPPER  lUiNBGAL-IIIOBB.  A  Fiendi  In- 
land colony  in  French  West  Africa  (q.  T.).  It 
was  formed  in  1894  out  of  the  territories  of 
Senerambia  and  the  Niger,  less  the  former  Sen- 
egal Protectorate,  which  was  restored  to  Sene- 
gal. In  1907  the  Dahomey  districts  of  Fada, 
N'Gourma,  and  Say  were  added  to  the  eolony. 
Total  area,  802,136  square  miles;  estimated 
population  (1906),  6,058,606.  The  colony  in- 
cludes two-tiiirds  of  the  course  of  the  "Iger, 
ttie  Talk^  of  the  Upper  Senegid,  and  the  Bar 
harm  northward  to  the  southern  territories  of 
Algeria.  The  capital  is  Bamako,  on  the  Niger. 
Imports  and  exports  are  included  with  those 
of  Senegal,  through  whose  porta  they  pass.  A 
railway  connects  Kayes  (in  Sen^l)  with  Kon- 
likoro  (347  miles),  whence  steamtioats  proceed 
up  the  Niger  to  Timbuktu.  The  colony  has 
good  systems  of  roads  and  telegraphs.  A  tele- 
graph line  is  under  construction  from  Umbuktu 
to  Algeria.  The  colony  Is  adndnistered  hf  a 
lieutenant-governor,  who  also  controls  the  Mili- 
tary Territory  of  the  Niger  and  who  la  under 
the  Governor-General  of  French  West  Afriea. 
Civil  administration  now  prevails. 

UBUOUAT,  officially  styled  RepubuOA  OhI- 
ENTAL  DEL  Vbuquat.  The  smallest  republic  of 
South  America,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  between 
Brasil  and  Argentina.  The  capital  is  Honl» 
videa 

Abu.  ahd  Fopolattof.  The  estimated  are* 

of  the  19  departments  oimstituting  the  repuUIa 
in  about  72,000  square  miles.  The  oensus  of 
March  1,  1900,  showed  a  population  of  916,647; 
the  census  of  October  12.  1908,  1,042,668.  Of 
the  latter  number,  181,086  were  foreigners.  The 
department  of  Montevideo  (266  square  mllee) 
had  909,231  inhabitants;  Canelones,  87,931; 
Colonla,  64,679;  and  Mines,  51,170.  In  Deeem- 
ber,  1908,  the  population  of  Montevideo  was 
estimated  at  316,000.  The  elty  of  Montevideo 
had,  according  to  tin  1908  oamai,  201^465  In- 
habitants; other  important  towns  were:  Fi^ 
randll,  18,741  inhahiUnts;  Salto,  17,656;  Mer- 
cedes. 14,532;  Florida,  12,470;  San  JoeC,  12,103. 
In  10O7  there  were  6444  marriages,  33,667  liv- 
ing births,  and  16,744  deaths.  In  the  same  year 
arrivals  and  departures  by  sea  at  Montevideo 
numbered  149,418  and  129,766,  respectively. 

Education.  In  1900  about  46  per  eent,  of 
tiie  iniiabitants  over  six  years  of  age  were  fUlt- 
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erate.  Friimry  instraction  is  free  and  nomi- 
nally oompulsorj.  In  1907  there  ware  671  pab> 
Ue  primary  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 

863  and  an  average  attendance  of  44,307,  and 
289  private  primary  schools,  with  enrollment 
and  average  attendance  of  17,864  and  13,908, 
respeotively.  At  the  end  of  1908  the  number 
of  public  primary  schools  was  781.  There  are 
seoondary  schools  at  the  departmental  capitals, 
normal  schools,  and  at  Montevideo  a  university. 
Kaiqr  religious  seminaries  are  established 
throughout  the  country.  In  1909  a  law  was 
anaefad  requiring  a  Icnowledge  of  EngUah  on 
the  part  of  public  school  teachers. 

IiniU8TBiB&  Uruguay's  principal  source  <tf 
wealth  is  stoclc-raising.  Only  about  2.4  jw 
cent,  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation. 
One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  country  is 
believed  to  be  the  subdivision  of  the  large  es- 
tancias,  or  ranches,  so  as  to  sIIgw  aa  increase 
in  the  number  of  small  farmers  and  a  better 
system  of  tilling  the  soil.  By  far  the  most 
Important  crop  is  wheat,  to  which  617,000  acres 
were  sown  in  1908  ;  410,068  acres  were  planted 
to  oom,  and  64,000  to  flax.  Wine  production 
waa  reported  at  4,904,321  gallons.  Other  prod- 
ucts, grown  in  comparatively  small  quantities, 
are  o&t«,  barley,  olives,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
tobacoa  The  estimated  number  of  live-stock  in 
1908  was  as  follows:  Cattle,  8,000.000;  sheep, 
80,000,000;  horses,  661,000;  mules,  23,000; 
■wine,  94,000;  goats,  21,000.  In  the  year  end- 
ing Getofaer  1,  1907,  1,103,600  cattle  were 
alaughtered;  in  the  following  ^r,  964,120. 
Hitherto  mineral  exploitation  has  been  small 
Some  gold  and  coal  are  mined,  and  various 
other  minerals  are  known  to  occur.  Tbe  gold 
output  in  1008  amounted  to  2700  ounces.  There 
is  little  manufacturing.  The  establishment  of 
factories  on  a  large  scale  is  hindered  by  an  in- 
sufficient supply  Si  both  fuel  and  materials. 

OoumBcn.  Special  imports  and  exports  of 
nerobandiae  have  been  as  follows,  in  gold  pesos 
(the  pew  is  worth  tLOSi)  i 


struction  of  a  line  from  San  Luis,  on  the  Brap 
zilian  border,  to  Golonlai  on  the  River  Flatai 
opposite  to  and  26  milea  from  Bnenoa  Asres. 
The  total  length  la  placed  at  378  nules.  This 
line  forme  part  of  a  plan  to  secure  rapid  transit 
from  New  York  to  Fernambueo,  Braxil,  by  high- 
speed steamers,  and  thenoe  by  rail  to  Valparaiso 
via  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1900 
the  Braxilian  portion  of  the  line  was  already 
oompleted  and  in  operation,  with  the  exception 
of  about  25  miles,  and  It  waa  expected  that  the 
Trassandine  Railway  (completing  rail  comma* 
nieation  between  Biunoe  A^^na  and  Valparaiso) 
would  be  open  to  traffio  1^  the  middle  of  1910. 
TUm  Uruguayan  portion,  which  is  fiuaasBd  hj 
Americans,  was  to  be  completed  withfai  four 
years.  River  transportation  in  Uruguay  is  im- 
portant and  continues  to  develop.  Montevideo 
IS  connected  with  Europe  by  18  regular  lines  of 
passenger  and  freight  steamers,  and  with  the 
United  States  by  six.  During  1908  3064  steam- 
era,  of  6,783,788  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Mon- 
tevideo, and  269  sailing  vessels,  of  148,926  tone; 
and  cleared  3014  steamers,  of  6,642,128  tona. 
and  206  sailing  vesseli^  of  160,167  tons.  At  in- 
terior ports  880  steamers,  of  £43,871  tons,  en- 
tered, and  1076  sailing  vessels,  of  30,227  tons; 
and  cleared  304  steamers,  of  260,804  tons,  and 
1078  sailing  vessels,  of  48,641  tons.  Of  the 
entrances  at  Montevideo,  102  steamers  and  60 
sailing  vessels  were  under  Uruguayan  register, 
and  at  the  interior  porta  194  steamers  and  973 
sailing  vessels.  Knensive  port  works  are  un- 
der oonstmetioi  at  Montevideo,  and  in  1909 
the  government  decided  to  devdop  the  port  of 
La  Palma  and  to  expend  about  $1,000,000  in 
improvements  on  the  port  of  Colonla.  In  1008 
there  were  072  po8t-<^ce8.  In  1009  the  tele- 
graph offices  numbered  319,  with  4849  miles  of 
line.  Telet^tone  lines  in  1908  aggregated  16,568 
miles. 

FXNAifCE,  The  monetary  standard  is  gold. 
Tbe  gold  peso,  a  theoretieal  coin,  la  worth 
9L034.  Bevenne  and  expenditure  lor  flieal 
years  have  been  aa  follows,  in  pesoa: 


bnporte.... 
Biporta,,.. 
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...  »,4B4.MS 


1807 
S4,485,20S 


1908 
S4.618.804 


1906 


1M7 


1»08 


...  U,402,0M      S8,103,8S1      ST,180.BU  Revenue  17.09fl,880     19,18>,8>T  »,«ei.7tT 

  Expenditure...  17,0»6,»30      t».n9.m  S0,S57.46S 


The  principal  imports  are  textikts,  food-stufTs, 
varioua  manufactured  articles,  and  alcoholie 
bevengea.  Of  the  exports,  about  00  per  cent, 
are  aninial  products.  The  principal  exports  In 
1007,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available,  were  valued  aa  follows:  Wool,  14,- 
401,783  pesos;  hides,  8,146,720;  meat  and  ex- 
tracts, 6.690,446;  grease  and  tallow,  1,619,618; 
live  animals,  1,090,602;  hair,  324,159;  cereals, 
flour,  and  pastes.  1,560,1 07.  The  leading  coun- 
tries from  which  imports  are  received  are  Great 
Britain,  Qermanj^  France,  the  United  States, 
and  Argentina.  The  oountries  taking  the  larg- 
est amounts  of  exports  in  1007  were:  Argen- 
tina, 7,296,106  pesos;  France,  6,431,631;  Bel- 
gium, 6.551,733;  Germany,  4,647,866;  Great 
Britain,  2,0n3,154;  Brazil,  2,759.803;  the  United 
SUtes,  1,603.320;  lUly,  1,155.704;  Cuba,  1,092,- 
966. 

CoVHUNiCATlONB.  The  length  of  railways  at 
the  end  of  1908  is  reported  at  1447  miles  (of 
which  780  miles  were  under  state  guaranty). 
During  1909  important  extensions  were  under 
eonstniotion.  In  tbe  summer  of  1900  the  gov- 
CTnnient  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  con- 


For  tbe  fiscal  year  1909,  revenue  and  expen- 
diture were  evtimated  at  21,070,883  pesos  and 
21,076,331  pesos,  respectively.  The  principal 
estimated  receipts  were:  Customs,  12,045,000 
pesos;  property  tax,  2,682,029;  factory  and  to- 
bacco taxes,  1.709,964;  trade  licenses,  1,226.000. 
The  principal  items  of  estimated  expenditure 
were:  National  obligations  {including  service 
of  the  debt  and  railway  guaranties),  10,271,184 
pesos;  war  and  marine,  2,056.486;  interior,  2.- 
993,652;  industries  and  publie  instruction,  1,- 
668.065;  finance,  1370,960.  On  December  31, 
1908,  the  public  debt  stood  as  followst  Sxter- 
nal  consolidated  debt,  118,897,728  pesos;  inter- 
national debts,  2,650.000;  unified  internal  debt, 
3,144,360;  internal  debt  of  1002.  1,966,361; 
guaranties,  3.062,200;  debt  of  liquidation,  206,- 
075;  total,  130,157,000.  The  service  of  the  debt 
in  1908  amounted  to  7,691,423  pesos.  The  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  which  was  established  in  1897 
and  is  the  only  bank  of  issue,  had,  on  Decem- 
ber 81,  1907,  issued  notes  to  the  amount  of 
13,084,060  pesos. 

AucT.    Ascording  to  the  budget  of  1906-0 
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the  pennancnt  army  nnmbered  12  general  of- 
fleers,  and  6S50  men,  with  42  cannons  and  ma- 
chine guns.  It  conaiKted  of  a  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, 1  battery  of  field  artillery,  1  battery  of 
fortress  artillery,  1  battery  of  Maxim-Viokers 
rapid-fire  guns,  1  battery  of  fortress  artillery, 
1  machine  gan  company,  9  refpments  of  cav- 
alry, 7  squadrons  of  cavalry,  7  battalions  of 
infantry,  0  coiapanies  of  infantry,  escort  to  the 
President,  1  company  of  engineers,  military 
academy,  military  administration,  military 
eonrts,  and  arsenal.  In  addition  the  police 
were  organized  on  a  military  basis  and  num- 
bered 5000.  There  was  also  a  national  guard 
of  about  100,000,  organized  in  3  bases  and  hav- 
ing 120  cannon.  The  troops  were  armed  with 
a  Mauser  rifle  model  of  1909,  and  had  Schnei- 
der-Cunet  field  guns  and  Colt  and  Hotchkiss 
machine  guns.  Both  Krupp  and  Schneider 
■were  competing  in  1909  for  the  oontraet  for 
increased  armament  of  field  guns. 

GovEBNHENT.  The  executive  authorlfy  is 
Tested  in  a  president,  who  is  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  a  term  of  four  years 
and  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  members 
appointed  by  himself  and  responsible  to  the  As- 
sembly. The  legislative  power  devolves  upon 
the  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  two 
houses,  the  Senate  (10  members,  one  member 
for  each  department*  elected  indirectly  for  six 
years)  and  the  House  of  Representatives  (75 
members,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  three 
years).  A  permanent  committee  (two  Senators 
and  five  Representatives)  represents  the  Assem- 
bly during  reeees.  The  President  in  1900  was 
Claudio  WilUman,  who  was  inaogarated  Hueh 
I,  1007. 

T7TAH.  One  of  the  Western  Division  of  the 
United  States.  Its  area  is  84,990  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1909,  according  to  a  Fed- 
eral estimate  made  in  that  year,  was  336,122. 

MiNEEAi,  Pbodvctioh.  The  value  of  the  min- 
eral products  of  the  State  in  1908  was  $26,' 
422,121,  a  decrease  of  over  910,000.000  from  the 
value  of  the  product  of  1907,  which  was  $38,- 
005,756.  The  chief  decline  was  in  the  value 
of  copper,  of  which  80,843,812  pounds,  val- 
ued at  $11,403,383,  were  produced  in  1908,  as 
compared  with  64,256,804  pounds,  valued  at 
$12,851,377  in  1907.  The  coal  production 
showed  a  decrease  in  1908  frcmi  the  preceding 
year.  The  total  in  1908  was  1,846,792  short 
tons,  valued  at  $8,119,338,  as  compared  with 
1,047,007  tons,  valued  at  $2,969,760  In  1007. 
The  latter  half  of  the  year  showed  a  marked 
improvement  over  the  first  half,  as  a  result  of 
improved  conditions  in  the  metalliferous  mining 
industry  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  was  a 
total  of  136  coal-mining  accidents  during  1008. 
The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mines 
of  the  State  was  2064.  The  gold  production  in 
1908  also  showed  a  falling  off  from  the  produc- 
tion of  the-  preceding  year.  The  compuatlve 
figures  are  as  follows:  1908,  190,922  fine 
ounces,  with  a  value  of  $3,940,700;  1907,  247,- 
758,  with  a  value  of  $5,121,600.  The  produc- 
tion of  silver  and  lead  suffered  a  serious  set- 
back in  1908  on  account  of  the  general  financial 
conditions  and  the  closing  of  three  smelters  by 
decree  of  the  Federal  courts  in  smoke  damage 
suits.  The  comparative  figures  are  as  follows: 
Lead,  1908,  42,455  short  tons,  ralued  at  $3,* 
S66.220;  1907,  61,699  short  tons,  valued  at  $6,- 
640,004;  silver,  1908,  8,451,300  fine  ounces,  val- 
ued at  $4,520,000;  1007,  11,406,900  fine  ounces^ 


valued  at  $7,528,500.  Other  mineral  products 
of  some  value  in  1908  were  day  produeta,  $658,- 
617;  salt,  $169,833;  lime,  $78,341.  and  sine, 

$26,508. 

The  production  of  gold  in  1909  was  185.993 
fine  ounces,  with  a  value  of  $3,844,800.  The 
production  of  stiver  was  estimated  at  9,533.400 
fine  ounces,  valued  at  $4,968,900.  This  is  an 
increase  of  1,082,100  fine  ounces  over  the  pro- 
duction of  1008. 

The  copper  output  of  1900  showed  a  consld- 
erable  increase  over  that  of  1008. 

AOBICULTURB  AND  STOCK  RAlsmo.  The  acre- 
age, production,  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricu^ 
ture,  were  as  follows:  Corn,  408,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $355,000,  from  13,000  acres;  winter 
wheat,  3,240,000  bushels,  valued  at  $2,916,000, 
from  136,000  acres;  spring  wheat,  2,860,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $2,565,000,  from  100,000 
acres;  oats,  2,630,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,- 
310.000,  from  66,000  acres;  barley,  620,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $343,000.  from  13,000  acres; 
rye,  66,000  bushels,  valued  at  $46,000,  from 
3000  acres;  potatoes,  2,700,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $1,161,000,  from  15,000  acres;  bay,  1,088,- 
000  tons,  valued  at  $9,792,000,  from  376,000 
acres.  Utah  ranks  among  the  leading  States  in 
the  production  of  sugar  beets.  The  agricul- 
tural development  of  the  State  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  recent  years  by  irrigation  projects 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service.  (See  Ibbiqation.)  The  only  impor- 
tant  farm  animals  in  the  State  are  sheep. 
They  were  estimated  at  3,177,000  in  1909.  The 
wool  clipped  in  1909  was  estimated  at  16,615,- 
200  pounds. 

PouTics  AiTD  GovisNHSiTT.  On  January  10 
Reed  Smoot  was  reflected  by  the  legislature  as 
United  States  Senator.  A  State-wide  Prohibi- 
Uon  bill  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  1909 
was  passed  by  the  House,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate  on  February  20  by  a  vote  of  13  to 
6.  In  April  the  so-called  coal  land  fraud  eases, 
which  had  been  in  the  Federal  court  for  sev- 
eral years,  were  settled.  Thousands  of  dollars 
had  been  expended  by  the  gorernment  in  the 
employment  of  special  assisUint  United  States 
attorneys;  testimony  had  been  taken  before  a 
special  referee  which  covered  hundreds  of  type- 
written pages;  then  the  government,  through 
its  Attorney-General,  directed  the  United  States 
IKstriet  Attorney  for  Utah  to  dismiss  the  case, 
as  also  the  indictments  against  individuals  who 
had  been,  and  others  w1k>  were  at  that  date, 
connected  with  the  Utah  Fuel  Company,  which 
it  had  been  alleged  secured  vast  tracts  of  coal 
lands  in  Carbon  county  by  fraudulent  means. 
The  dismissal  of  the  cases  was  conditioned  upon 
the  payment  by  the  Utah  Fuel  Company  to  the 
government  of  $200,000,  the  reconv^ing  to  the 
government  of  1440  acres  of  coal  lands  and  the 
payment  of  a  fine  of  $8000.  The  Utah  Fuel 
Company  j^dly  accepted  this,  as  by  complying 
the  company  secured  absolute  title  to  coal  lands 
worth  millions  of  dollars,  title  to  which  was 
involved  in  the  same  manner  that  the  ease  at 
issue  involved.  Other  cases  of  similar  char- 
acter, involving  lands  in  Carbon  and  Emeiy 
counties,  in  which  other  persons  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  Utah  Tnel  Company  were  in- 
dicted were  dismissed,  the  government 'officials 
being  unable  to  sustain  their  charges  that  the 
lamb  had  been  secured  through  fraud.   All  the 
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eases  thns  far  have,  in  so  far  as  the  govem- 
meiit  is  concerned,  proven  fiascos. 

As  a  result  of  the  complaints  made  by  bun- 
ness  men,  commercial  organizations,  and  other 
citizens  of  the  State  that  the  cities  of  Ogden, 
Salt  I<ake  and  Prove  had  been  for  some  time 
subject  to  unjust  and  discriminative  freight 
rat^  by  the  railroad  companies  constituting  the 
principal  common  carrier  service  of  that  section 
to  and  from  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  West,  and 
the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  to  whom 
[wtition  for  relief  had  been  made,  requested  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  undertake 
formal  proceedings  to  ascertain  what  grounds 
there  were  for  these  complaints. 

As  a  result  of  the  election  on  November  2 
Salt  Lake  City  was  carried  by  the  American 
party  by  a  large  plurality.  The  American 
party  waa  formed  to  combat  Mormon  dominance 
in  politics.  Its  candidate  for  mayor  received 
about  8000  plurality  and  a  majority  of  about 
2000  over  both  Democratic  and  Bepublican  nom- 
inees. The  entire  American  general  ticket  was 
elected  over  a  fusion  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. The  Americans  elected  eight  out  of  ten 
counctlmen,  which  will  give  them  two-thirds  of 
the  council 

Legislation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1900  are  those  noted  be- 
low: A  State  board  of  land  commissioners  is 
authorized  to  conduct  experiments  in  sinking 
wells  for  culinary  and  domestic  purposes  on 
arid  land.  The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  ex- 
tended to  sites  for  mills,  smelters  and  other 
works  for  the  reduction  of  ores.  It  in  made  a 
misdemeanor  for  superintendent,  foreman,  or 
boss  to  receive  any  valuable  consideration  for 
employing  a  person  or  continuing  him  in  em- 
ploy. A  measure  was  enacted  preventing  the 
portrait  of  a  person  being  used  without  his 
ooiwent  for  advertising  purposes.  Irrigation 
distriets  are  authorlZM.  A  dairy  and  food 
bureau  is  authorized  with  power  to  enforce  san- 
itary measures.  A  commiasion  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  is  created  and  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  protection  against  disease 
among  live-stock. 

Officebs:  Governor,  William  Spryj  Secre- 
tary of  State,  C.  S.  Tingey;  Treasurer,  David 
Mattson;  Auditor,  Jesse  D.  Jewkes;  Attorney- 
General,  A.  R.  Barnes;  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, A.  C.  Nelson;  Commissioner  of  Insur- 
ance, G.  B.  Squires — all  Republicans. 

JUDICIABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Daniel  N.  Straup;  Justices,  W.  M,  McCarty  and 
J.  E.  Frick;  Clerk,  H.  W.  Griffith— all  Repub- 
licans. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1000  was  composed 
of  18  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  43  Re- 
publicans and  2  Democrats  in  the  House.  The 
State  repreitentatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congress  of  the  article  Unrnm 
States. 

VACCINATION.  See  Smallpox  and  Vao- 
OIRATION. 

VAItPABAISO  UNTVEBSITT.  An  insti- 
tution of  general  and  higher  learning  at  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.,  founded  in  1873.  The  attend- 
ance in  1009  was  5370,  with  186  members  of 
tlie  faculty.  During  the  year  the  following 
changes  in  the  faculty  took  place:  Professor 
W.  F.  Ellis  was  added  to  thn  department  of 
pedagogy;  Professor  Ray  Yeoman  to  the  de- 


partment of  civil  engineering  and  Professor  A. 

W.  Linton  to  the  department  of  pharmacy. 
There  are  in  the  library  about  10,000  volumes. 
The  productive  funds  of  the  University  amount 
to  about  $1,000,000  and  the  total  income  to 
about  $225,000.  The  president  is  Henry  B. 
Brown,  A.  M. 

VASSAB  COLLEOE.  An  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  founded  in  1861.  The  attendance  in  1900 
was  1039  students,  with  101  members  of  the 
faculty.  The  number  of  students  is  limited  to 
about  1000.  There  were  in  the  library  66,000 
volumes.  The  sum  of  $12,600  was  received 
ftom  Xi»  alumni  toward  the  general  endowment 
of  the  college,  ^ere  were  no  changes  of  im< 
portance  in  the  faculty  during  the  year.  The 
total  productive  funds  of  the  college  amount  to 
about  $1,360,000,  and  the  income  to  $600,000. 

VAUGHAN,  Lawbbnce  J.  A  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  and  writer,  died  May  10, 
1909.  He  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1864, 
and  was  educated  at  St.  Benedict's  College, 
Newark,  and  studied  at  other  colleges  in  the 
West.  He  adopted  the  theatrical  profession,  but 
later  studied  for  the  priesthood.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1899.  He  tos  the  founder  of 
St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Students*  Fund 
for  the  education  of  poor  boys,  and  also  of  the 
Altoona  Institute,  a  school  for  boys  and  girls. 
From  1003  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  lecturing. 
He  wrote  poems,  and  several  plays,  among  them, 
Diaoiened;  Alice  and  Aleseander;  Prinoe  Carlt 
and  Nance  of  Old  Thunder. 

VENEZUELA.  A  South  American  republic, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  between  Colombia  and 
British  Guiana.   The  capital  is  Caracas. 

Abba  and  Populatioit.  The  estimated  area 
is  about  363,800  square  miles.  The  ofhcial  esti- 
mate of  January  1,  1909,  placed  the  population 
at  2,661,669.  The  principal  citira  are  Caracas, 
with  about  90,000  inhabitants;  Valencia,  40,- 
000;  Maracaibo,  35,000;  Barqulsimeto,  32,000. 
In  1908  there  were  6050  marriages,  71,033 
births,  67,088  deaths;  immigrants  numbered 
4280,  and  emigrants,  3979,  against  8360  and 
7438  respectively  in  1007. 

Education  is  in  a  very  backward  condition. 
Primary  instruction  is  free  and  nominally  com- 
pulsory. The  reported  number  of  public  primary 
schools  on  June  30,  1008,  was  Ilw),  with  an  en- 
rollment of  35,777.  Besides  private  subven- 
tioned  colleges,  there  are  33  national  colleges 
providing  secondary  and  higher  instruction,  and 
a  university  at  Caracas  and  another  at  M6rida. 
The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism. 

ImitTSTKiES.  Agriculture  and  stockraising 
are  the  most  important  industries.  Parts  of 
the  country  are  rich  in  metals  and  other 
minerals,  but  exploitation  is  slight.  Manufac- 
turing industries  are  negligible.  The  area  un- 
der coffee  is  estimated  at  200,000  acres;  produc- 
tion in  1907,  42,806  tons.  The  cacao  output 
amounts  to  over  14,000  tons,  and  sugar  about 
3000  tons.  Other  products  of  some  importance 
are  rubber,  tobacco,  rice,  and  wheat.  The  live- 
stock are  estimated  at  over  6,000,000  head,  in- 
cluding over  2,000,000  cattle,  1,600,000  swine, 
and  1,600,000  goats.  ^  Pearl  flshery  in  the 
vicinity  of  Margarita  'Island  has  been  a  re- 
munerative industry,  but  threatened  extinction 
of  the  beds  has  necessitated  the  repeal  of  the 
pcarl-ftBhery  concession.  Of  the  mineral  de* 
posits,  gold  (especially  in  the  Yuruari  region), 
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oopper,  lilver,  iron,  aalt,  and  asphalt  are  worlcAd. 
Salt  ia  a  Btate  monoply,  the  mines  being 
operated,  purauant  to  the  decree  of  January  87, 
1809,  by  agents  of  the  goTemmuit,  In  190B 
the  national  match  inoaopoly,  which  vn9 
abolished  in  1908,  was  reifstablisbed,  and  the 
cigarette  monopoly  was  abolished.  General 
economic  development  in  Venezeula  is  retarded 
by  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  and  the 
frequently  unsettled  political  conditions, 

FoBEiaN  CoMitracE.  Imports  and  exports  for 
fiscal  yean  have  been  mined  in  boUnra  as  Mr 
lows: 


1»M  IMT  im 

Imports   S0,m,879      BS,868,1»9  6M21.0M 

Exports   81,X89,8I7  78,14S^ 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  cereals, 
flour,  and  kerosene,  chiefly  from  the  United 
States;  textiles,  machinery,  hardware,  and  coal^ 
largely  from  Great  Britain;  rice  and  cement, 
largely  from  Germany;  wines  and  silks,  chiefly 
from  France.  The  leading  exports  in  Uie  flscal 
ycAT  1908,  were  Talued  as  follows,  In  bolirarsi 
Coffee,  SG,243,O00;  cacao,  20,029,000;  rubber,  S,- 
£86,000;  hides  and  skins,  4,300,000;  cattle,  3,- 
051,000;  gold,  1,000,000;  asphalt,  1,002,000.  Of 
the  coffee  export,  about  one-half  goes  to  the 
United  States;  of  the  cacao,  about  two-thirds 
to  France ;  and  most  of  the  cattle  to  Cuba.  The 
trade  by  countries  In  the  fiscal  year  lOOB  was 
ralusd  as  follows.  In  bollvan: 


Countries 

Imports 

■sports 

Oreat  Britain   

 19.MO,OO0 

?,M9,0«0 

United  States   

 16,366.000 

27,762,000 

Oermany   

  9,746,000 

4.641,000 

Netherlands   

 4,7«B,000 

3.818.000 

2,048.000 

476,000 

27,462,000 

1,020,000 

866,0M 

OoionnnQLTnns.  The  length  of  rallmTS 
Is  reported  at  abont  540  miles.  This  figure  Is 
exoIuaiTO  of  the  Centoal  Railway  extension  to 
Oeamare,  which  was  under  oonstruetion,  and 
a  part  completed,  in  1000.  In  1008  the  rail' 
ways  carried  413,002  passengers  (trafiie  valued 
at  1,300,630  bolivars)  and  183,834  roetrto  tons 
of  freight;  the  total  income  was  8,878,127 
bolivars,  and  the  expenditures  0,123,207  bolivars, 
A  regular  steamer  serriea  is  nituntalned  0a  the 
Orinoco,  Apure,  and  Portugneza  between  Cfudad 
Bolfrar,  the  principal  port  on  the  Orinoco,  and 
the  interior,  as  well  as  points  along  the  coast. 
In  1009  the  government  entered  into  a  con> 
tract  for  the  establishment,  beginning  at  the 
port  of  Pericoa  on  the  Orinoco,  of  a  combined 
service  of  steamers  and  automobiles  along  the 
Atures  and  Maipures  {Orinoco  affluents)  for 
both  passenger  and  freight  transportation. 
There  entered  the  porta  in  1008,  040  vessels, 
(rf  037,680  tons.  The  merchant  marine  in  1009 
oonsisted  of  eight  steamers,  of  2040  tons,  and 
18  sailing  vessela,  of  2836  tons.  In  1008  the 
post-ofScea  numbered  230,  and  the  telegraph 
oflSces  169,  with  4750  miles  of  line. 

Finance.  In  1900  revenue  and  expenditure 
amounted  to  49,203,007  bolivars  and  51,874,< 
604  bolivars  respectively  (the  bolivar  is  equiva* 
lent  to  the  franc,  or  10.3  cents).  Customs 
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duties  yielded  20,544,083  bolivars;  transit  dues, 
6,791,895;  the  salt  monopoly,  4>>38,g87.  Of 
the  ei^enditaie^  U,30S,222  bolivars  w«e  for  tlM 
service  of  the  debt,  10,271,100  for  war  ud 
marine,  and  2,2d4«443  for  public  instroetioii. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1007,  the  estimated  revoiM 
and  expenditure  baUaced  at  42^7,700  bolivars  ( 
for  the  fiscal  year  1B08,  60.803,142  and  40,375,- 
196  respectively;  for  1008-9,  44,092,626  and 
87,205,485  respectively.  On  July  31,  1008,  the 
debt  stood  ss  follows;  Diplomatic  debt  of  1006, 
132,049>26  bolivan ;  dipiomatie  ( Fi«neh, 
Spanisb,  Dutch),  7>014,fi69;  French  <1908-4), 
S,7S3,400i  fntsnal  «onsoUdated,  03,171,818; 
nneonsolidated  in  eiiwulatioq,  4,661,742;  total, 
212,531,544  bolivars. 

Abht,  The  active  anny  wss  ooraposed  of  20 
battalions  of  infantry,  each  of  a  normal  strength 
of  400  men,  B  batteries  of  artillery  ot  200  mm 
soch,  and  a  bsitaHon  of  marines. 

OovEBNMBNT.  Venezuela  is  one  of  the  five 
American  republies  having  tlie  federal  form  of 
representative  government,  the  others  being  the 
United  States,  Mexieo,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 
A  mw  fOBStUtttiw  was  promulgated  Awust  B, 
1900,  Under  the  former  eonstitntion,  of  April 
27)  1004,  Venesuela  was  divided  Into  13  stateo, 
five  territories,  and  a  Federal  district.  Accord' 
ing  to  the  new  constitution,  the  eoimtry  is 
divided  into  20  states,  two  territories,  and  a 
Federal  district.  The  states  are  Apure,  Aragua, 
Anzo&tegui,  Bolfvor,  Carabobo,  Cojedee,  TaieOtt, 
Gufirioo,  Lara,  Monagsa,  M^tda,  Hirsnda, 
Nueva  Espart^  Portuguew,  Sucre,  TAcbira, 
Trujillo,  Yarsfiuy,  Zanora,  and  Zulia.  The  ter> 
ritoriea  are  Anuumas  and  Delta  Amaeurow  The 
eonstitnijon  vesta  the  executive  autitorify  in  a 
president,  elected  by  the  Congress  for  a  tens 
of  four  years.  The  Congress  also  selects  a 
Council  of  Ck>venun«it,  consisting  of  10  mem* 
hers,  to  servo  for  four  years,  and  the  Council 
ehociiw  the  two  Viee-Fresidents.  The  l^slative 
power  devolves  upon  a  oongress  of  two  bouses, 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  The 
Senate  eonsists  of  40  members,  two  for  eneh 
state,  elaoted  for  four  ^ars.  One  deputy  ts 
allowsd  for  each  36,000  inhabitants  1  and  aaj 
state  having  less  than  36,000  Inhabitante  is  en- 
titled to  one  depu^,  or,  having  an  excess  of  16,- 
000,  to  two  deputiM.  Deputies  are  elected  for 
four  years.  The  President  in  1000  was  General 
Juan  Vicente  Qftmes.  When  President  Cipriano 
Castro  left  the  country  in  December,  1008,  Gen- 
eral OOraes,  as  Vioe-Fresident,  became  Acting 
President;  on  August  13,  1000,  he  assumed 
tMeo  as  President. 

HTaroKT.  The  ehief  events  of  1006  were  the 
trouble  between  Venezuela  and  the  Netherlands, 
resulting  in  the  severanoe  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  in  reprisals  by  Dutch  war  vessels  on 
the  Venezuelan  coast,  the  departure  of  Presi- 
dent  Caatro  after  nine  years  of  misrule  to 
Europe,  and  the  sucoession  of  General  GOmes 
to  the  Presidency.  The  latter  immediately  took 
measures  to  restore  friendly  relations  with  the 
Netherlands  as  well  as  with  other  Powers  which 
the  Castro  government  had  offended.  In  March, 
1000,  the  High  Federal  Court  of  Venexnela  de* 
eided  that  President  Castro  had  been  guilty  of 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  acting-President 
06mes,  and  he  was  therefore  suspended  from 
the  Presidency.  A  little  later  Castro  started 
from  Bordeaux,  France,  for  the  West  Indies. 
At  Trinidad  he  was  refused  a  landing  by  the 
British  authorities,      Castro  then  landed  at 
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Fort  de  France  on  the  island  of  Martinique,  000  acres;  barley,  490,000  butbela,  valued  at 

but  received  notioe  from  the  French  Governor  $346,000  from  16,000  acree;  rje,  31,000  buabeLi, 

that  he  must  leave  in  nine  hours.   He  refuied  valued  at  931,000  from  2000  acres;  buckwheat, 

to  do  this  and  waa  carried  to  bis  veHel   by  176,000  bu»beU,  valued  at  $134,000  from  8000 

gendarmes.   At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  acres;  potatoes,  4,650,000  bushels,  valued  at  $2»- 

that  the  Danish  authorities  at  St.  Thomas  in  046,000  iriMn  30,000  acres;  hay,  1,009,000  tons, 

the  Danish  West  Indies  would  refuse  him  a  valued    at   $16,155,000   from  870,000  acresj 

iBBding,  and  bis  wife  and  her  party  were  refused  tobacco,  335,000  pounds,  valued  at  $50,250  from 

a  landing  at  la  Guayra  or  means  irf  oommiuU-  £00  acres.   The  hay  crop,  wbicb  is  the  most 

eaUng  with  the  tbore.    (Bee  KjETHnLA.iii>8,  valuable   agricultural   product  of  the  State, 

paragraphs  on  Biatery.)    Aa  a  result  of  tbe  re-  showed  a  slisht  increase  in  1900  over  1908,  when 

ports  of  the  United  States  £^ial   Commis-  tbe  production  was  066,000  tons.   The  acreage 

aioner,  William  I.  Buchanan,  a  proioool  waa  increased  ab<Hit  9000.   The  farm  animals  in  the 

signed  on  February  IS  between  A^nezuela  and  State  on  January  1,  1910,  were  estimated  aa  fol- 

the  United  Statee  in  settlement  of  tbe  long^  lows:    Horses,   94.000;  dairy   cows,  286,000j 

standing  differences  between  the  two  countries,  other  cattle,  210,000;  sheep,  220,000;  swlnck 

By  this  the  claims  of  the  United  States  and  95,000.   The  wool  clipped  in  1900  was  estimated 

Venezuela  Ctmipany,  the   Orinoeo   Steamship  at  1,165,680  pounds.   The  output  of  dairy  and 

Company  and  the  Orinoeo  Corporati«i  were  to  poultry  products  of  the  State  is  large. 

New.  York  and  Bermujz  Asphalt  Company  bad  ^kSTuL'SSSJlo'J'iS.  t^SS.  tS^HS 

previously  been  settled  by  direct  n^tiation  ^        female  teachers,  »8«J7.   Among  the 

through  the  efforts  of  Commissioner  Buchana^  ^            ^^ool  policy  In  1909  was  the  a^lish- 

By  this,  the  company's  property  was  restored  ^he  county  i^stem  of  examination  ef 

mV*  '^'S!fr**        *^^*"!S!f  teachers.   Examinalioii  are  now  conducted  by 

T/!iJ*i:2r**  superintendenU.   Provision    was  alsb 

On  the  other  hand,  Ae  company  paid  tbe  gmrn.  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^e  year  for  aid  in  industrial  edu- 

•  '"*!hJl^^SL"f-JJfi5!L*'5ljS:  ThS  total  expenditures  for  eduoaUon 

I'^L^^'l^^^^^n^f^IS^^J^  the  year  wa.  |l.607,6«4. 

ii^                           ^  CBrLimBS   AM)   OoMuwnoM.  Among  the 

charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the 

VXBMONT.  One  of  tbe  Korth  Atlantic  State  are  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Brattlehoro  Re- 
Division  of  the  United  States.  Ite  area  is  0S64  taeat,  State  HoBpital  fw  the  Insaw^  House  of 
square  miles.  The  population  In  1909,  accord-  Correction  and  State  PrUon.  ^ere  are  alto 
irig  to  a  Federal  esWte  made  in  that  jwr.  orphans*  home,  and  homes  for  dependent  chll- 
wu  363  730  dren,  and  other  similar  institutions  which  ara 

MiiTEUZ, '  PiODOonDir.  The   ehlel   mineral  »n»intained  privately.   The   Oovemor  of  the 

products  of  the  Steto  are  atone  In  Its  wveral  'S**^  f*^"*^^^^ 

varieties.   Of  these  marble  and  granite  form  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  feeble-minded 

the  greater  part  of  the  production.   In  the  quar-  or  epileptic  chlldrenof  indigent  parents.   A  sum 

rying  of  maVble  Vermont  greatly  surpasses  any  exceeding  $20,000  is  annually  appropriated 

other  Stato.   The  value  of  this  product  in  1008  instruction  of  these  beneflciarles  In  in- 

was  $4,679,960,  as  compared  with  a  value  in  jtitutions  in  other  States,    -rhere  Is  also  a  sanl- 

1907  of  $4,590,724.   Granite  was  produced  in  torium  for  consumptives  at  Pittaford,  Vermont. 

1008  to  the  value  of  $2,401,083  and  in  1007  PoLrnos  and  OovmncEirr.  Town  and  city 

to  the  value  of  92,003,880.   A  small  quantity  of  elections  were  held  throughout  tbe  Stoto  on 

limestone  is  also  produoad.   Tbe  total  nine  March  2,  the  vote  on  license  being  the  common 

<rf  the  mineral  produots  of  the  State  In  1008  point  of  Interest.   The  number  of  places  voting 

was  47,152.024  and  tn  1007,  $7,813,739.   The  for  license  to  sell  Intoxicating  liquors  was  25, 

Stete  ranks  first  In  the  produeUon  of  stone,  compared  with  27  In  1008.   Among  the  larger 

surpassing  Pennsylvania,  which  In  1907  held  towns  voting  for  license  were  Burlington,  St. 

the  first  place.    Slate  is  produced  In  large  quan-  Albans,  Northfield,  Bennington,  Winooski  and 

titiee.    The  value  of  this  product  In  1008  was  Vergennes.    Rutland  changed  from  license  to 

$1,710,401,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  the  no-license.   The  contest  for  mayor  in  Burling- 

product  of  1007  of  $1,477,259.    Manufactures  of  ton  was  close.   James  E.  Burke  defeated  Mayor 

clay  producte  in  1908  were  valued  at  $89,064,  W.  J.  Bigelow  by  18  majority.   Mr.  Burke  has 

as  compared  with  a  value  of  $100,600  In  1907.  mn  for  mayor  eight  times  and  has  won  five 

Among  other  jnwduote  are  mineral  waters,  ooal  elections.   Citizens'  eandidates  were  elected  In 

producte,  lime,  metallio  paint,  sand  and  gravel,  Barre,  Montpeller  and  St.  Albans, 

tele  and  soapstone.   The  value  of  the  mineral  Othkk  Events.   The  year  was  rendered  mem- 

products  of  the  Stoto  In  1908  was  $9,318,120,  orable  in  Vermont  by  the  tercentenarv  oelebra- 

as  compared  with  a  value  of  tiie  prodnii  in  tion  of  the  discovery  <tf  Lake  Champlain,  by  the 

1007  of  $0,464,857.  gieat  French  explorer  Samuel  de  Champlain, 

AoBlouLTUBB  AND  STOCK  RAISING.    The  acre*  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State.   The  chief 

age,  production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm  feature  of  the   tmservanoe,   held   during  the 

crops  in  the  State  in  lOOfl,  according  to  figures  week  beginning  July  4',  was  the  celebration  In 

of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Burlington,  which  was  participated  in  by  Presl- 

were   as    follnvn;    Com,    2,406,000    bushels,  dent  Taft  and  other  representatives  of  the  Fed- 

valuod  at  $1,756,000  from  65,000  acres;  oats,  eral  government.  Ambassador  Bryee,  of  Great 

2,608,000  buslwls,  valued  at  $1,804,000  from  81,-  Britain;   Ambassador  Jusserand,  of  Frances 
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Governor  HnjiliM,  of  N<>w  York,  and  other  <!!■• 
tinpiished  visitorB.    See  Centritaiiirs. 

Legislation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
at  the  legislative  session  of  1001)  are  those  noted 
faetow:  A  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry was  created  and  proviBion  made  for  the 
inspection  of  nursery  stock  brought  into  the 
State.  Several  measures  improving  and  ex- 
tending the  educational  system  were  jessed  and 
provision  waa  made  for  a  beginning  in  manual 
training  seboolB.  Important  amendments  were 
made  nir  the  better  enforcement  of  the  child 
labor  law.  An  appropriation  of  $75,000  a  year 
for  permanent  highways  was  authorized.  A 
public  service  oommisslon  was  created  to  which 
any  person  i^grieved  by  a  public  service  com- 
pany may  appeal.  Cities  and  towns  were  given 
power  to  compel  a  pure  milk  supply.  Precau- 
tions were  taken  against  the  spread  of  tubercu- 
losis. The  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  was  amended  to  make  it  more 
efTeeUve  against  charlatans,  but  it  does  not 
mmtly  "to  persona  who  merely  practice  the  re- 
ligioua  tenets  of  their  church  without  pretend- 
ing a  knowledge  of  medicine  or  surgery." 

OrncEBS:  Governor,  George  H.  Prouty; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  John  H.  Mead;  Secretary 
of  State,  Guy  W.  Bailey;  Treasurer,  Edward  H. 
Deavitt;  Auditor,  Horace  F.  Graham;  Bank 
Commissioner,  Frank  C.  Williams ;  Attorney- 
General,  J.  G.  Sargent;  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, Mason  S.  Stone;  Commissioner  of  In- 
■urance,  B.  H.  Deavitt,  and  Guy  W.  Bailey; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  O.  L.  Martin — all 
Bepublicons. 

JUDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
John  W.  Rowell;  Assistant  Justices,  Jjoveland 
MuBBon,  John  H.  Watson,  Seneca  Haselton, 
George  M.  Powers;  Clerk,  M.  E.  Smilie — all  Re- 
publicans, except  Haselton. 

The  State  Legislature  of  lOOO  was  composed 
of  28  Republicans  and  2  Democrats  in  the  Senate, 
and  201  Republicans,  39  Democrats.  3  Inde- 
pendent Democrats,  and  I  Independent  Repub- 
lican in  the  House.  The  State  representatives 
in  Congress  will  be  fonnd  in  the  section  Con- 
greaa  of  the  article  Ukited  States. 
.  VBTBBINABT  SCIENCE.  The  number 
of  veterinary  schools  in  this  country,  graduates 
of  which  are  admitted  to  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  examinations  for  veterinary  in- 
spectors in  the  Federal  service,  has  continued  to 
increase,  four  additional  schools  qualifying  dur- 
ing the  year,  making  a  total  of  fifteen  now  in 
session  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
great  demand  by  the  public  for  a  better  meat 
uispection,  for  milk  from  healthy  animals,  etc., 
has  led  to  a  great  demand  for  veterinary  in- 
spectors, resulting  in  an  increased  attendance 
at  veterinary  schools.  Veterinary  education  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  during  the  year  in  the  death 
of  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  Dean  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

TUBEBCCLOSIS.  Tuberculosis  continued  to  re- 
ceive more  attention  than  any  other  disease. 
Tn  this  country  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  many  of  the  States  are  conducting 
investigations  along  lines  leading  to  the  contnrf 
and  eradication  of  the  disease  from  among  farm 
animals.  Numerous  workers  have  studied  the 
new  method  of  applying  tuberculin.  A  simul- 
taneous application  of  the  ophthalmic  and  der- 
mic tests  followed  by  tlie  subcutaneous  test 


has  been  found  to  furnish  one  of  the  simplest, 
most  practical,  and  most  certain  methods  for 
diagnosing  tuberculosis. 

While  all  classes  of  cattle  may  be  affected, 
dairy  cattle  are  most  susceptible  to  the  affection, 
since  they  are  usually  kept  under  artificial  con- 
ditions and  often  subject  to  high  pressure  of 
feeding  in  dark,  damp,  badly  ventilated  bams, 
which  reduces  their  resistance  to  disease. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  con- 
ducted investigations  to  determine  the  preva- 
lence and  extent  of  the  disease  among  dairy 
cattle,  the  tulwrculin  test  being  applied  to  num- 
bers of  cattle  in  several  sections  of  the  country. 
Out  of  8800  cattle  In  nine  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  thus  tested  during  the  fiscal 
year  744,  or  8,45  per  cent,  reacted  as  tuber- 
culous. A  much  higher  proportion  of  disease 
was  found  among  dairy  cattle  supplying  milk 
to  cities  than  among  animals  offered  for  inter- 
state shipment,  the  proportion  in  the  former 
class  Iwing  about  14  per  cent. 

Tul>erculosis  in  swine  is  largely  due  to  feed- 
ing dairy  by-products  from  infected  cows.  An 
investigation  of  this  disease  during  1009,  as  it 
simultaneously  affected  hogs  and  poultry  on  an 
Oregon  ranch,  demonstrated  that  its  transmis- 
sion from  fowls  to  swine  readily  occurs.  Wis- 
consin has  passed  a  law  which  requires  the 
pasteurization  of  all  dairy  by-products  returned 
to  the  farm  from  creameries  and  cheese  facto- 
ries, and  also  requires  that  breeding  and  dairy 
cattle  brought  into  the  State  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  tiAerenlin  test  certificate  showing 
freedom  from  the  disease.  Twenty-six  States 
already  have  laws  prohibiting  the  shipment  of 
tubercular  cattle  from  State  to  State. 

It  seems  definitely  established  that  there  are 
two  distinct  types  of  tubercle  bacilli,  the  human 
and  the  bovine,  which  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases  investigated  have  characteristics  snffi- 
ciently  fixed  so  that  mutation  from  one  type  to 
the  other  does  not  occur.  In  a  series  of  300 
cases  among  human  beings  the  bovine  type  of  the 
bacillus  was  demonstrate  in  20  per  cent.  Thus, 
aside  from  the  great  loss  from  tubercular  cattle, 
swine,  and  other  animals,  estimated  at  not 
less  than  $15,000,000  annually,  it  is  seen  that 
the  dangers  from  bovine  tuberculosis  to  man 
are  aiifliciently  great  to  warrant  strict  precau- 
tions against  it.  One  of  the  leadiiu  investiga- 
tors of  the  disease  concludes  that  ror  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health  it  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  regulations  should  be  made  requiring 
cither  that  all  milk  be  obtained  from  cows  free 
from  the  disease,  stebled,  milked,  pastured,  ete., 
in  an  environment  free  from  tulierculous  infec- 
tion, or  that  it  tie  sterilized  or  pasteurized  be- 
fore it  is  used  as  a  beverage  or  in  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  and  otlier  dairy  products. 
Various  cities  have  passed  stringent  regulations 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  milk  and  its  products 
from  any  but  cows  free  from  tuberculosis.  Saeh 
an  ordinance  became  effective  in  Chicago  on 
January  1,  1009,  since  which  time  many  other 
cities  have  followed  the  example.  Fourteen 
cities  in  Wisconsin  are  said  to  liave  passed 
ordinances  requiring  the  tuberculin  test  of  all 
cows  whose  milk  is  sold;  thus,  if  properly  en- 
forced, over  25  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
State  will  be  protected  by  these  ordinances. 

FooT-AVD-MouTH  DiBKASE.  Foot-and-mouth 
disease,  or  aphthous  fever,  which  was  first  ob- 
served early  in  November,  1008.  in  a  herd  of 
cattle  near  Danville,  Pa.,  waa  eradicated  and  the 
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FederMl  quarantine  removed  on  April  24,  1900. 
In  thib  work  672  men  were  employed  by  the 
GorerniMnt,  of  whom  1S9  were  veterinarians. 
In  additloni  to  $300,000  expended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  \ndu8try,  about  $112,000  was  spent 
by  the  four  affected  States.  The  outbreak  was 
found  to  ha\4  originated  from  calves  used  for 
the  propagation  of  smallpox  vaccine.  It  seems 
probable  that  tno  contamination  was  originally 
introduced  with  vaccine  virus  imported  from 
Japan  in  1902.  and  that  the  New  England  out- 
breaks of  that  year  orieinat^  from  tlie  same 
Bouree.  An  outbreak  of  the  diseaiie  was  re- 
ported to  have  occured  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
in  1908,  in  which  244  animals  were  destroyed 
before  the  disease  was  stamped  out.  The  infec- 
tion was  traced  to  baled  hay  which  had  been 
imported  from  Holland  fully  2i  months  before 
it  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  animals 
which  developed  the  disease. 

Texa.8  Feveb.  Under  the  appropriation  of 
$300,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30, 
1900,  the  work  of  exterminating  the  cattle  tick 
was  continued,  18,644  square  miles  of  territory 
being  released  from  quarantine.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  in  the  summer  of  1900 
areas  aggregating  71,336  square  miles  have  been 
released  as  the  result  of  tlie  eradication  of  the 
tick.  A  great  improvement  has  already  resulted 
from  this  work.  More  cattle  are  being  raised 
and  a  better  ■grade  of  breeding  stock  is  being  in- 
troduced; calves  grow  faster  and  cattle  put  on 
flesh  more  rapidly  during  Ute  grazing  season, 
while  higher  prices  are  being  obtained  when 
marketed.  The  difference  t>etw«en  the  prioea 
realized  for  cattle  from  the  tick  infected  region 
and  the  prices  of  cattle  of  similar  grades  from 
above  the  quarantine  line  rangea  from  $2.26  to 
$S  a  head  at  the  principal  northern  live-stock 
markets,  without  taking  into  account  the  im- 
provement in  quality  and  weight  of  cattle  be- 
cause of  the  eradication  of  the  ticks.  As  more 
than  1,000.000  cattle  from  the  quarantined  area 
are  annually  sold  in  these  markets,  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Ucks  means  an  annual  increase 
of  at  least  $3,000,000  in  the  prices  obtained  for 
southern  cattle  sold  in  nortmrn  markets.  The 
tide  which  transmits  the  disease  in  this  country 
does  not  occur  in  England,  but  the  two  species 
which  do  occur  have  been  found  to  play  the 
same  rOle.  Nuttall  and  Hadwea,  working  in 
England,  have  found  that  trypanblau  promises 
to  De  an  efficient  remedy  for  this  disease  in 
eattle,  as  it  has  been  in  canine  piroplaamosia. 

Hoo  Cholera.  Investigations  of  the  year 
have  shown  that  the  process  of  hyperimmnniza- 
tion,  which  is  necessary  in  the  production  of 
serum,  and  which  was  first  carried  out  by  in- 
jecting diseased  blood  subcutaneously  into  the 
immune  hog,  can  be  accomplished  ^uite  as  well 
by  Intravenous  injection.  In  this  way  the 
highly  potent  protective  serum  is  produced  by 
using  only  half  the  quantity  of  diseased  blood  re- 
quired if  subcutaneous  injections  are  given. 
In  the  case  of  immunes  treated  intravenously 
the  carcasses  of  the  hogs  killed  for  serum  are  in 
excellent  condition  and  appear  to  be  entirely 
suitable  for  food.  As  the  cost  of  hogs  is  one 
of  the  chief  Items  of  expense  in  scrum  produc- 
tion, this  intravenous  injection  of  immunes  is 
regarded  as  a  very  valuable  improvement,  tend- 
ing to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  serum  very  ma- 
terially. Twenty  States  have  now  undertaken 
the  preparation  of  the  serum  to  a  greater  or 
leas  extent.   Eleven  States  have  each  appro- 


priated sums  of  money  exceeding  $ISOO  per 
annum  for  starting  the  serum  production  for 
the  benefit  of  hog  raisers,  and  25,000  hogs  have 
been  treated  with  serum  so  prepared.  It  Is 
thought  that  the  extensive  use  of  this  serum 
will  result  in  the  eradication  or  at  least  the 
elimination,  of  hog  cholera  as  a  serious  menaoe 
to  hog-raiaing  interests. 

VICTOBIA.  A  State  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  Area,  87,884  square  miles. 
Estimated  population  (December  31,  1908),  1,- 
273,313.  Capita),  Melbourne,  with  an  eatimated 
population  (December  31,  1908).  including 
sulmrbs,  of  549,200.  The  executive  power  is 
exercised  by  a  governor,  appointed  1^  the 
Crown  and  assisted  by  a  resptmsible  ministry  of 
11  members.  The  Parliament  oonsists  of  the 
Legislative  Council  (34  members,  elected  for  six 
years)  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  (66  mem- 
bers, elected  for  three  years).  The  Governor  In 
1909  was  Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carmichael ; 
the  Premier  and  Minister  for  Labor,  John 
Murray.    For  statistics  and  other  details,  see 

AUSTB.VLIA. 

HiSTOBT.  The  Ministry  of  Sir  Thomas  Bent 
was  overthrown  early  in  January  by  a  majority 
of  12  chiefiy  on  account  of  personal  charges 
of  corruption,  and  a  coalition  of  Ministerialists 
and  Independents  agreed  on  a  cabinet  under  the 
premiership  of  Mr.  John  Murray  and  repre- 
senting both  parties.  It  was  opposed  to  the 
Labor  programme  and  its  policy  was  announced 
as  having  for  its  main  feature  progressive  land 
legislation  including  a  land  tax.  On  the  opening 
of  Parliament  on  June  30  the  Oovernori  Sir 
Thomas  Gibson-Carmichael  announoed  that  the 
government,  recognising  the  need  of  changing 
the  incidence  of  land  taxation,  would  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  tax  unimproved  land  values  and 
BO  framed  as  to  encourage  the  eultivaUon  and 
settlement  of  arable  land  white  at  the  same 
time  meeting  the  shortage  in  the  revenues;  he 
also  promised  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  coal  mine  at  Powlett,  where  valuable  de- 
posits have  been  found.  He  announced  that 
the  government  would  B^ply  itself  to  the  prob- 
lem of  irrigation.  A  bill  for  amending  the  State 
Closer  Settlement  Act  ima  brought  in  in  Ju^ 
and  reached  its  second  reading  in  October.  It 
provided  for  advances  to  settlers  not  to  ex- 
ceed £200,000  a  year  end  a  grant  of  £600,000 
a  year  for  three  years  to  purchase  lands  for 
closer  settlement.  It  gave  the  authorities  the 
right  to  take  the  land  if  the  land-owner  would 
not  sell  it,  the  compensation  to  be  afterwards 
fixed  by  a  Judge  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Powlett  River  basin,  which,  according  to  the 
government's  plan  was  to  he  kept  for  the 
State,  experimental  bores  disclosed  seams  with 
an  estimated  yield  of  32,000,000  tons.  Great 
damage  to  property  and  some  loss  of  life  re- 
sulted from  the  heavy  rains  which  on  August 
19  caused  the  most  serious  fiood  known  for 
forty  years.  Large  areas,  including  a  number 
of  towns,  were  covered  with  water. 

VXBGINIA.  One  of  the  South  Atlantic  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States.  Its  area  is  42,- 
207  square  miles.  The  population  in  1900,  ac- 
cording to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  that 
year,  was  2,032,667. 

Mi:7EBAL  Prouuction.  The  chief  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  Virginia  are  coal  and  iron.  The  State, 
in  common  with  moRt  of  the  other  States  min- 
ing conl.  showed  a  decreased  production  in  1008 
over  1907.  There  were  prodnoed  In  the  fonoer 
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jMr  SfiSOflii  short  tons,  v&lued  at  |3,8AR,624.  flsheriei  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  De* 
M  eompand  with  a  production  of  4,710,805  cumber  31,  1008,  was  $4,915,740.  Of  these  the 
■bort  toDS  with  a  value  of  #4,807,633  in  1007.  most  important  in  point  of  value  was  oysters, 
Praetically  all  the  decrease  in  1908  wu  In  the  of  which  3,672,100  bushels,  valued  at  $1,900,000, 
quantity  of  ooal  made  into  coke.  Virginia  is  were  taken  for  market  purposes,  and  1,402,000 
the  flrst  State  from  which  bituminous  eo&l  was  bushels,  valued  at  $381,120,  were  taken  for  seed- 
mined  In  the  United  States.  It  was  taken  from  ing  purposes.  Next  in  point  of  value  was  shad, 
what  is  usually  termed  the  Richmond  Basin,  a  of  whiob  7,314,400  pounds,  valued  at  $480^070, 
■mall  ureft  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  were  taken.  Of  menhaden,  100,089,200  pounds 
State  near  the  ei^  of  Richmond.  The  Black  were  taken,  valued  at  $429,060.  Other  impor- 
Mounteia  Field,  to  which  a  railroad  was  built  tant  fish  taken  were  squetesgue  or  trout,  $I30,' 
In  1905,  shows  a  greatly  Increased  production.  300;  hard  crabs,  $238,960;  soft  crabs,  $86,500; 
There  were  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  croakers,  $118,810;  alewives,  $170,840;  and 
State  hi  1008,  6206  men,  as  compared  with  6670  Spanish  mackerel,  $24,720.  There  were  engaged 
In  1007.  There  were  no  strikes  or  lockouts  in  the  fisheries  of  the  State  10,324  independent 
during  1008,  the  fifth  year  in  succession  In  fishermen,  with  0742  wage-earning  fishermen  em- 
wbich  this  condition  existed.  There  were  manu-  ployed.  The  vessels  employed  numbered  946, 
faotnred  in  1908,  1,162,051  short  tons  of  coke,  valued  at  $1,165,028. 

valued  at  ^,121,980,  as  eompared  with  a  pro-  Pouncs  and  GovKuriocin^  There  was  no 
duction  of  $1JM5,280  tons,  with  a  value  of  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  1909  as  the  neet- 
$3,766,733  in  1907.  Then  were  19  eoking  es-  ings  are  biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in  1908. 
tablishments,  with  4853  ovens  built  and  158  JUwal  elections  were  held  during  the  year  on 
building.  A  small  amount  of  copper  is  mined,  the  question  of  license  or  no-license.  On  Jaly 
the  production  in  1008  being  24,775  pounds,  8  the  town  of  Bristol  voted  for  license  by  a 
valued  at  $8270.  Gold  was  produced  to  the  majority  of  38  votes  out  of  a  total  of  458  votes 
amount  of  118.67  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $2461,  east  The  result  of  this  vote  ^ves  the  States 
and  a  small  amount  of  silver  was  also  mined,  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee  a  shipping  point  for 
The  State  contains  deposits  of  zinc  and  In  1008  Hquor.  It  was  asserted  tnr  the  advocates  for 
1,410,061  pounds  of  sjielter  were  produced  with  Hqvor  that  the  city  would  gala  great  wealth 
a  value  of  $66,315.  lead  also  is  found  and  in  b;^  reason  of  the  vote  as  it  oecomes  the  shlp- 
1906  76,100  potwds  were  pruduoed.  Clay  prod-  p)°g  point  for  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Western 
net!  to  the  value  of  $1,409,130  were  produced,  as  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  MIs- 
eoraparad  with  a  value  of  $1,611,336  in  1907.  aissippl.  The  city  is  half  in  Virginia  and  half 
Stone  is  mined  In  large  quantities,  chiefiy  in  Tennessee.  The  Tennessee  side  voted  for  no 
granite  and  limestone.  Other  important  prod-  license  in  1008.  In  December,  1008,  the  city 
nets  are  ooal  products,  tale  and  soapstone,  of  Roanoake  voted  for  no-license,  but  the  elee- 
I^te^  mineral  waters,  lime,  slate,  sand  and  tion  was  set  aside,  and  the  no-license  leaders,  on 
gravel,  manganese  ores  and  barytes.  The  value  August  16,  presented  a  petition  containing  more 
oi  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1908  was  ^n  600  names,  to  Judge  W.  B.  Staples  of  the 
$13,127,396,  as  compared  with  »  nine  of  the  Corporation  Court  asking  him  to  order  a  local 


The  ooal  prodnetion  of  the  State  In  1909  was  of  September.  The  no-license  party  thereupon 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  1907  and  snrpaased  that  uked  for  a  writ  of  error  to  prevent  the  election, 
of  1908.  ,  This  was  refused  by  the  State  Supreme  Court 
AoBiouLTUBB  A.FD  SiDOX  Raisxho.  The  00 TO-  and  the  election  was  held  on  September  30,  the 
age,  production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm  result  being  no-license.  In  June  the  city  of 
eropa  of  the  State  in  1009,  according  to  flgurea  Petersburg  voted  to  ret^n  the  saloons,  giving 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrieuftuie,  »  majority  of  nearly  600  out  of  a  vote  of  about 
were  as  follows:  Corn,  47,328,000  bushels,  valued  2000.  On  July  22  the  city  of  SUunton  voted 
at  $85,023,000  from  2,040,000  acres;  winter  ^or  no-license,  but  the  election  was  contested 
wheat,  8.848,000  bushels,  valued  at  $10,175,000  ^nd  on  September  22  the  court  upheld  the  re- 
frcmi  790,000  acres;  oats,  3,800,000  bushels,  buU  of  the  election,  deciding  in  favor  of  no- 
valued  at  2,052,000  from  200,000  acres;  barley,  license  bv  22  votes.  On  August  24  the  city  of 
M.000  bushels,  valued  at  $61,000  from  8000  Harrisonburg  voted  to  retain  the  saloons  by  a 
acres;  rye,  184,000  bushels,  valued  at  $166,000  majority  of  43  out  of  a  total  vote  of  714.  On 
from  16,000  acres;  buckwheat,  378.000  bushels,  September  30,  Rocky  Mount  district,  of  Prank- 
valued  at  $287,000  from  21,000  acres;  potatoes,  county,  voted  for  llcoise  by  a  majority  of 
6,620,000  bushels,  valued  at  $3,864,000  from  60,-  three.  Buena  Vista  voted  "dry"  December  23 
000  acres;  hay,  606,000  tone,  valued  at  $8,060,-  by  a  decided  majori^. 

000  from  460,000  acres;  tobacco,  120,126,000  On  January  26  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
pounds,  valued  at  $10,210,625  from  156,000  State  refused  the  petition  of  the  railroads  for 
aerea.  In  the  production  of  tobacco  the  State  n°  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  State  Cor- 
ranks  third,  being  surpassed  only  by  Kentuclqr  poration  Commission  fixing  the  passenger  rate 
and  North  Carolina.  The  tobacco  crop  of  1900  for  intersUte  trafllc  at  2  cents  per  mile.  In 
was  considerably  larger  than  that  of  1008,  which  J908  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
was  114,100,000  pounds.  The  acreage  Increased  versed  the  findings  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court 
from  140,000  to  156,000  acres.  The  number  of  on  tbe  question  of  jurisdiction,  saying  that,  in 
farm  animals  on  January  I,  1910,  was  estimated  their  opinion,  the  railroads  had  proceeded 
as  follows:  Horses.  323,000;  mules,  64,000;  wronglv  in  appealing  to  the  Federal  Court  di- 
dairy  cows,  297.000;  other  cattle,  678,000;  sheep,  rect,  also  that  In  the  event  that  the  time  limit 
622,000;  swine,  774,000.  The  wool  clipped  in  '«  wblch  the  appeal  might  have  been  taken  had 
the  State  in  1909  was  estimated  at  1.843.200  expired,  then  the  decision  rendered  by  Judge 
pounds.  The  cotton  crop  of  1000-10  was  esti-  "'^ter  C.  Pritchard  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
mated  at  10,000  bales.  Court  must  be  affirmed. 
FUHWKS.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the  On  March  16  the  State  Corporatl«i  Com- 
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mission  fixed  the  passenger  rate  at  2)  cents  a 
mile,  and  the  original  litigation  was  ended. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  for  the 
noanination  of  State  oflOeers  nominated — ^for 
Governor,  William  Hodges  Mann,  and  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Oovernor,  J.  Taylor  EUyson.  The  Re- 
publican State  Convention  nominated — for  Oov- 
ernor,  W.  P.  Kent,  and  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
A.  T.  Lincoln.  In  the  election  held  on  Novem- 
ber 2  the  Democratic  State  ticltet  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  about  33,000.  An  entire  new 
HouM  ox  Delegates  was  elected  In  which  the 
Bepublieans  lost  two  members.  Thia  gives  the 
minority  party  a  representation  of  about  13 
against  87  Democrats.  The  liquor  issue  was 
not  important  in  the  campaign. 

.Ob  March  1,  Judge  Pritchard  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  safetv  ap- 
pliance act,  and  upheld  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  which  had  given  damages  to  an  em- 
ployee because  of  an  accident  which  had  re- 
sulted from  »  safe^  coupler  being  out  of 
repair. 

Otbei  EvEim.  On  April  ao,  the  town  of 
Alexandria  observed  the  120th  anniversary  of 
tiie  first  inauguration  of  George  Washington  as 
President  of  the  United  Stetes.  President  Taft, 
Tiee-President  Sherman,  Speaker  Cannon  and 
other  distinguished  perscns  were  present.  An 
oration  was  delivered  by  Governor  Swanson, 
and  President  Tsift  spolce  briefly.  Kovember  1, 
Congressman  Francis  R.  Lasaiter,  of  Petersburg, 
died  suddenly.  On  December  30.  the  city  of 
I^>rtsmottth  bad  a  disastrous  fire,  some  lortT 
bnildinga  In  the  bnsineaa  section  being  burned. 
September  1,  the  first  asylum  for  the  education 
at  negro  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  was  opened  for 
pupils  at  Hampton.  The  Institution  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State  and  is  managed  by  whites. 
There  were  fifty  pupils  at  the  end  of  1000.  The 
completion  of  a  million  dollar  water  plant  on 
December  26,  brought  cleMT  water  to  the  city  of 
Richmond. 

OPriOEis:  Governor,  WlUiun  H.  Mann; 
Lieutenant-Qovernor,  J.  T.  Ellyson;  Sec- 
retary of  Commonwealth,  B.  O.  James;  First 
Auditor,  Morton  Marye;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Her- 
man, Jr.;  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  J.  D. 
Bggleston;  Attorney-General,  Samuel  W.  Wil- 
liams; Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Geoive  W. 
Koiner;  Commissioner  in  Insurance,  Joseph 
Button — nil  Democrats. 

JubiciAnr.  Supremo  Court  of  Appeals  i 
President,  James  Keith;  JuaUoes,  B.  G.  Whittle, 
John  A.  Buchanan,  George  M.  Harrison,  and 
Riehard  H.  Cardwell;  Clerk  of  the  Court*  H. 
Stewart  Jones— all  Democrats. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1909  was  composed 
of  S4  Democrats  and  0  Independents  ajid  R»- 
pttblhsans  in  the  Senate,  and  86  Democrats, 
and  14  Independents  and  Republicans  in  tbe 
House.  The  State  representatives  in  Congress 
will  be  found  in  the  section  Congreu  of  the 
article  United  States. 

TIBGINIA,  UNiTEBsmr  OP.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Charlottesville,  Va.. 
founded  in  1819  by  Thomu  Jefferson.  The  at- 
tendance in  1908-9  was  78S  and  the  instructors 
numbered  73.  The  University  includes  depart- 
ments of  liberal  arts,  law,  graduate  depart- 
ments, departments  of  applied  science  and  de- 
partments of  medicine.  Tuition  is  free  to  Vir- 
ginian students  in  the  academic  schools  and 
there  are  a  number  of  scholarships.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  of  the  University  amounted  in 


1909  to  11,567,411  and  the  total  income  to  $1,- 
076,887.   The  president  is  Edwin  A  Alderman. 

VTBGIN  ISLANDS.  A  groun  of  West  In- 
dian Islands,  of  which  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda, 
and  Anegoda  belong  to  Great  Britain  (Den- 
mark owns  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas  and  St 
John)  and  form  a  presidency  of  the  iMward 
Islands  (q.  v.).  Area  08  square  ndles;  popn- 
Ution  (1901),  4008;  1908  (estimated),  5148. 
Capital,  Road  Town.  Imports  for  1907-8,  £7009, 
and  exports  (sugar,  cotton,  fish,  poultry,  cop- 
per, etc.),  £0027;  revenue,  £3971}  expenditnra, 
£4367.  Commissioner  and  Treamm  (lOOB), 
R.  &  Earl. 

VITAL  STATISTICS.    Aooording  to  the 

monthly  bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment bf  Health,  there  were  195,701  births 
during  the  year  ending  October  30,  1900.  In 
the  same  period  the  total  number  of  deaths 
was  137,342.  This  gives  a  gain  iu  native  pop- 
ulation of  58,360.  The  male  births  outnum- 
bered the  female  by  0232,  there  being  a  total 
of  100,047.  New  York  City's  net  sain  in  native 
population  was  47,002.  the  number  of  births 
be&g  110,296,  and  deaths  72,203. 

Tbe  following  statistics  were  compiled  from 
the  Public  Health  Reports  of  the  United  Statea 
Marine  Hospital  Service.  These  figures,  while 
admittedly  incomplete  and  often  misleading,  par- 
ticularly as  reguda  foreign  ooontries,  are  the 
best  obtainable. 

SUAUfox  There  were  in  all  19.601  cases  of 
smallpox  in  the  United  SUtes,  with  00  death*. 
Among  foreim  countries  large  numbers  of  cases 
were  reported  from  the  followii«:  Brazil,  2082 
eases,  1238  deaths;  Egypt.  44IS  cases,  1128 
deaths;  India,  4124  oasea,  286  deaths;  lUly, 
1622  eases,  149  deaths;  Rnssia,  1912  cases,  607 
deaths;  Tripoli,  424  cases.  171  death*. 

Yeixow  Fevks.  There  were  no  eases  of  yel- 
low fever  reported  in  the  United  States  during 
1900,  and  only  8  cases  and  1  death  in  Cuba. 
Mexico  had  76  cases,  38  deaths.  Tbe  South 
American  oountries  which  suffered  most  werei 
Brazil,  346  cases,  272  death*;  Bcnador,  160 
cases,  40  deaths;  Dutch  Guiana  32  cases,  8 
deaths.  A  few  sporadic  coses  oceurrad  in  Co- 
lombia, British  Guiana,  Martinique  Curaeoay 
Portugal,  Trinidad,  and  Venezuela. 

CuoLEEA.  In  Russia  and  the  East  there  were 
many  tliousands  of  deaths  from  cholera,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Ceylon,  16  cases.  13  deaths; 
China,  23  cases,  420  deaths;  India,  2867  cases, 
33,547  deaths;  Indo-Cliina.  28  cases,  21  deaths; 
Japan.  233  cases,  106  deaths;  Java,  782  cases. 
231  deaths;  Korea,  1072  cases,  661  deaths; 
Manchuria,  35  cases,  30  deaths;  Persia.  1003 
eases.  600  deaths;  Philippines,  4489  eases,  3263 
deaths;  Russia.  20,562  cases,  8760  deaths;  Si- 
beria, 09  cases,  67  deaths;  Straits  Settlements, 
187  deaths;  Sumatra,  220  eases,  113  deaths.  In 
Europe  Belgium  had  0  oases  with  6  deaths; 
Germany  37  cases,  8  deaths;  Nettierluds,  88 
cases,  18  deaths. 

Plaqltl  This  disease  was  distributed  pretty 
generally  over  the  world.  Those  eonntrfes 
which  had  any  considerable  number  of  eases 
were:  Azores,  31  cases,  12  deaths;  Australia, 
31  cafies,  13  deaths;  Brazil,  220  eases,  133 
deaths;  Chile,  225  cases.  46  deaths;  China,  1049 
cases,  6313  deaths;  Ecuador,  231  cases.  278 
deaths;  Egypt,  622  cases.  222  deaths;  India, 
140,500  cases,  120,181  deaths;  Indo-Chnia,  176 
cases,  170  deaths;  Japan  1852  cases,  786  desths; 
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Ifonritina,  110  eues,  189  deatbs;  Peru,  895 
fsasei,  422  deaths;  KuBsia,  20  cases,  19  deaths; 
Siam,  38  cases.  30  deaths;  Turkey  in  Asia, 
243  cases,  170  deaths;  Venezuela,  28  cases,  10 
deaths. 

VlTitAUN.    See  CnEMiSTsr,  Industbul. 

TIVIBJSCTION.  The  latest  avatlable  statis- 
tics show  that  there  are  forty  laboratories  in 
Germany,  twenty  in  France,  twenty  in  Eng- 
land, twenty  in  Italy  and  fifty  in  all  other 
ocAintriea  in  which  experiments  on  animals  are 
made.  In  round  numbers  an  average  of  6  ani- 
mals an  killed  eadi  day  in  each  of  these  IfiO  In- 
■titutionB.  As  to  the  condition  under  which 
Tiviaeetion  is  carried  on,  the  methods  obtain- 
ing In  the  English  laboratories  may  be  taken 
as  an  example.  Under  the  carefully  enforced 
British  act  of  Parliament,  according  to  the 
sworn  Eftatements  of  government  inspectors, 
there  were  in  1906,  73,000  operations  on  ani- 
mals; 96ii  per  cent,  of  these  operations  were 
merely  inoculations  or  hypbdermic  injections, 
while  the  remainder  were  done  under  anss- 
thnia.  Considering  the  fact  that  at  least  two 
thousand  million  asimalH  die  every  year  (in 
the  United  States  alone  there  are  killed  ssnu* 
ally  for  food  purposes  50,000,000  beeves,  sheep 
and  hoga  and  250,000,000  fowls)  the  nurobet 
of  animals  devoted  to  experimentation  seems 
exceedingly  smsll.  The  continuous  agitation  cf 
the  anti-vivisectionists  has  had  at  least  the  ef- 
fect of  calling  attention  to  the  vast  benefits 
derived  from  animal  laboratoiY  work — ^mnch  of 
which  can  no  longer  he  called  experimental, 
as,  e.  g.,  the  production  of  diptheria  antitoxin. 
According  to  indisputable  statibtics  in  France 
alone  the  lives  of  1,350,000  children  have  been 
saved  by  antitoxin  in  IS  years.  Another  ex- 
ample is  puerperal  fever.  Before  Or.  O.  W. 
Holmes's  discovery  of  the  cause  of  this  disease, 
elaborated  and  made  practical  by  Pasteur,  the 
mortality  rate  among  women  in  the  maternity 
hospitals  of  Europe  was  sometimes  M  hiffi 
as  40  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  tt  is  0.02 
per  cent.  For  a  full  review  of  the  subject, 
see  the  Ifortk  American,  Philadelphia.  February 
8,  1909. 

VLADIMIB.  A  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  died 
February  10,  1909.  Ho  was  born  in  1847 
the  son  of  Alexander  II.  He  held,  for  many 
years,  the  post  of  commander-in-cliief  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  was  suspected  of  having  given 
orders  for  the  mai^acrca  of  January  22,  1905, 
although  this  he  steadily  denied.  He  married, 
in  1874.  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  MeeUenbui^-Schwerin. 

VOCATIONAL  TSAINlNO.  See  Eouoa- 
TioN  IN  THK  United  States. 

VOLTTNTEBBS  07  AMEBIGA.  A  philan- 
thropic, social  and  Christian  movement  inau- 
gurated In  March,  1866,  and  incorporated  on 
November  6,  1896.  It  is  organized  in  the  mili- 
tary style,  having  as  its  model  the  United 
States  army,  but  in  conjunction  with  military 
discipline  and  methods  of  work  it  poHse^ses 
a  thoroughly  democratic  form  of  government. 
Its  constitution  and  by-laws  are  framed  by  a 
Grand  Field  Council  who  represent  the  minor 
councils  of  ofiicers  throughout  the  country. 
Though  only  13  years  old  the  Volunteers 
have  representatives  and  branches  of  their 
work  in  almost  all  the  principal  centres  of  the 
United  States.  They  maintain  some  35  prin- 
cipal homes  and  institutions,  most  of  which 


are  their  own  property,  which  are  open  fOT 
poor  and  dewrving  people  in  different  sections 
of  tlie  country.  During  1909  44,771  beds  were 
provided  for  all  classes  of  women  in  Volun- 
teer Women's  Homes  and  6398  women  were 
received  under  the  care  of  and  permanently 
aided  by  the  Volunteers.  The  Volunteer  Com- 
mission workers  in  their  Tisitation  called  upon 
and  aided  in  some  form  or  other  83,338  fam- 
ilies during  the  year.  These  were  chiefly  in 
the  poorer  sections  of  the  large  cities.  In  tbe 
different  permanent  philanthropic  homes  and  in- 
stitutions maintained  by  the  organization,  435,- 
008  lodgings  have  been  given,  while  350,719 
free  meals  were  donated,  and  148,1 12  meals 
were  dibtrihuted  to  persons  who  paid  for  them, 
many  doing  so  by  work.  The  latest  undertak- 
ing of  the  Volnnteera  is  the  Volunteer  Hospital 
Work,  The  Hospital  is  located  at  93  Gold 
Street,  New  York.  Into  it  there  have  been  640 
separate  admissions  to  the  wards,  1143  amha- 
lance  calls  and  7884  patients  admitted  to  surg- 
ical and  medical  wards.  A  total  of  47,61^ 
cases  of  all  kinds  were  surgically  and  medi- 
cally treated  in  the  institution  during  the  year. 
The  Volunteer  Prisoners'  League  has  embraced 
some  60,000  members  since  Its  inauguration. 
It  has  leagues  in  nearly  20  State  prisons,  and 
over  70  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  left  the 
prison  through  the  Hope  Halls  snst^ned 
the  organization  are  living  reformed  and  honest 
lives.  Through  the  Fresh  Air  branch  of  work 
32.063  mothers  and  children  have  been  taken 
from  crowded  cities  for  a  change  in  the  open 
air.  The  President  of  the  Volunteers  is  Gen- 
eral Ballington  Booth. 

WAGE  EAANEAS'  COKFBNSATIOV 
Am)  INSXTBANCE.  See  Ci\'io  FEunuTioir, 
National  and  Euplotebs'  Ijabilitt. 

WAXDEN  INVERSION.    See  CHnaam. 

WAXES.    See  Gbeat  Bbitain. 

WASD,  Sbth.  An  American  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  died  Sep- 
tember 20,  1009.  He  was  born  in  Leon  county, 
Texas,  1858,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  State.  He  was  ordained  a 
clergyman  in  1881  and  served  as  pastor  in 
several  towns  in  Texas.  In  1902-1906  he  was 
BMistant  missionary  secretary  of  Uie  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Cbureh,  South.  He  was  elected 
bishop  in  1906. 

WASHINOTON.  One  of  the  Western  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States:  Its  area  is  69,127 
square  miles.  Tlie  population  in  1909,  accord- 
ing to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year, 
was  (162,860. 

MiNEBAL  PEODUcnoN.  The  coal  production 
of  the  State  showed  a  marked  decrease  in  1908 
from  the  production  of  1907.  In  the  fonner 
year  there  were  mined  3,016367  short  tons, 
having  a  spot  value  of  90>673,I91.  This  is  a 
decrease  from  tlie  production  of  1907  of  663,975 
tons  in  quantity  and  $1,006,710  in  value.  The 
output  was  the  smallest  in  any  year,  except 
one,  since  1903.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
decrense  in  production  was  due  to  business  de- 
pression, tbe  average  price  per  ton  showed  an 
inrrense  over  lfl07.  The  coal  mines  of  the 
Stato  gave  employment  to  an  average  of  5415 
men  in  1908,  a  decrease  from  5945  in  1907. 
All  the  important  mines  of  the  State  are  ope- 
rated on  the  eight-hour  day.  The  labor  diffi- 
culties of  1908  were  limited  to  a  strike  of  226 
men  at  the  Wilkeson  mines  in  Pierce  coonty. 
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This  strike  bepm  in  November,  11)07,  and  had 
not  been  officially  declared  off  at  the  close  of 
1908.  The  accidents  in  the  coal  mines  of  Wash- 
ington during  1908  aggregated  104,  of  which 
25  were  fataL  Moat  olthe  fatal  accidents  were 
of  a  preventable  character.  The  stone  products 
of  the  State  in  1908  were  valued  at  $1,367,191, 
of  which  grjnite  composed  the  larger  part.  In 
1807  the  value  of  the  product  was  9020,204. 
Other  mineral  products  of  the  State  are  coal 
prodneta,  lime,  coke,  gold,  sand  and  gravel, 
copper,  and  silver;  also  unclassifted,  antimony, 
arsenic,  lead,  mineral  waters,  platinum,  tung- 
sten and  zinc.  The  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  in  the  year  1908  was  $11,610,- 
224  as  compared  with  a  value  of  the  product 
in  1907  of  911,017,706. 

The  production  of  gold  in  1900  was  estimated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  18.282  fine 
ounoes,  with  a  value  of  $377,000.  The  silver 
production  was  estimated  at  73,600  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $38,200. 

Aqbicultube  and  Stock  Raising.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1900,  according  to  flgures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  as  follows:  Ck>rn,  417,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $350,000  from  16,000  acres;  winter 
wheat,  20,124,000  bushels,  valued  at  $18,715,000 
from  780,000  acres;  spring  wheat,  16,656,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $14,560,000  from  760,000 
acres;  oats,  9,808,000  bushels,  valued  at  $4,- 
751,000  from  202.000  acres;  barley,  7.189,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $4,601,000  fr&m  182,000  acres; 
rye,  84,000  bushels,  valued  at  $79,000  from  4000 
acres;  potatoes,  6,070,000  bushels,  valued  at 
93,276,000  from  41.000  acres;  ha;,  798,000  tons, 
valued  at  $11,172,000  from  380,000  acres.  The 
agricultural  development  in  the  State  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  in  recent  years  by  several 
large  irrigation  projects  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service.  (See  Irriqa. 
TioN.)  The  greater  part  of  the  area  thiia  made 
available  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits. 
The  number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  on 
January  1,  1910,  was  as  follows:  Horses,  330,- 
000;  mules,  5000;  dairy  cows,  205,000;  other 
cattle,  368,000;  sheep,  783,000;  swine,  183,000. 
The  wool  clipped  in  1900  was  estimated  at 
6,273,000  pounds. 

Fisheries.  The  value  of  the  products  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1008,  was  $3,513,240.  Of  these  the 
most  important  in  point  of  value  was  salmon, 
of  which  67,608,800  pounds  were  taken,  valued 
at  $1,318,660.  Next  in  point  of  value  were 
halibut,  of  which  30,071,600  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,236,760  were  taken.  Of  oysters  there  were 
taken  14,807,800  bushels,  valued  at  $334,560. 
Clems  to  the  value  of  $34,210;  hard  crabs  tn  the 
value  of  $50,860;  shrimp  to  the  value  of  $21,840, 
and  cod  (to  be  salted)  to  the  value  of  $123,780 
were  among  the  other  important  fish  taken. 
There  were  2052  independent  fishermen  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  State,  with  2800  wage- 
earning  fishermen  employed.  The  nnmber  of 
vesitols  engaged  in  the  fisheries  was  153,  valued 
at  $1,163,987. 

Educatiow.  The  school  attendance  in  1909 
was  205.506.  Tlie  number  of  male  teachers  em- 
ployed was  1387.  and  female  6331.  The  avrrage 
monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  was  $78.32  and 
of  female  teachers  $60.,'i8.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  education  during  the  year  was 
894,301. 


Finance.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1907-8  was  $1,340,318.  The  income  for  the 
fiscal  year  1908-0  was  $5,316,887  and  the  ex- 
penditures were  $5,136,724,  leaving  a  balance  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  of  $1,521,481. 
The  chief  sources  of  revenue  were  the  sales  of 
public  lands.  State  tax,  general,  military,  high- 
way funds,  Interest  on  bonds,  and  redemption 
bonds.  The  chief  disbursements  were  for  the 
general  fund,  the  highway  fund,  the  permanent 
school  fund  and  the  current  fund.  The  bonded 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  was 
$1,406,024. 

POLITICS  AND  GovEBNUENT.  The  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  State  excited  unusual  and  more  than 
local  interest.  Regular,  extra,  and  extraordi- 
nary sessions  of  the  legislature  were  held.  The 
Ballinger-Pinchot  controversy  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed the  former's  home  papers  as  well  as 
by  the  national  press. 

The  political  year  opened  on  January  27 
when  Samuel  G.  Cosgrove  was  inaugurated  Gov- 
ernor. A  special  car  brought  him  from  a  Cali- 
fornia sanitarium  to  Olympia,  and  immediately 
upon  taking  the  oath  of  office  he  returned  to 
the  South  and  there  died  March  28.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Lieutenant-Governor  K.  E.  Hay 
In  the  capacity  of  Aeting^Govemor.  This  un- 
usual turn  of  affairs  developed  an  interesting 
application  of  the  new  direct  primary  law;  the 
elections  under  it  did  not  even  designate  Mr. 
Hay  as  second  choice  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  first  bill  introduced  and  passed  by  the  regu- 
lar session  was  the  much  discussed  Ole  Hanson 
Race  Track  measure.  It  is  as  sweeping  in  its 
provisions  as  its  prototype  of  New  York  State, 
and  makes  possession  of  gambling  paraphernalia 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  violation  of  the  act. 
Among  other  important  measures  passed  were 
the  uDcal  Option  bill,  the  Criminal  code  and 
the  Pure  Seed  law.  The  first  is  applicable  to 
incorporated  towns  separately  and  the  balance  of 
the  county  as  a  whole;  its  operation  had  closed 
saloons  in  several  towns  and  counties.  The  sec- 
ond repealed  all  existing  statutes  and  enacted 
one  code  for  all  crimes.  A  hotly  contested 
eight-hour  law  for  women  was  defeated.  See 
"Elbctobjll  Retobu. 

The  regular  session  ordered  the  sale  of  eapitol 
lands  for  the  completion  of  the  new  State  House 
at  Olympia,  and  a  submission  to  vote  in  1910 
of  the  woman's  sulTroge  question.  The  extra 
sessions  were  called  to  investigate  charges  pre- 
ferred against  Insurance  Ckimmisstoner  John  H. 
Shively;  he  escaped  impeachment  because  of  the 
constitutional  provision  requiring  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  vote  for  conviction.  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Ortis  Hamilton  was  found  guilty  of  embez- 
zlement of  State  funds. 

Officebs:  Governor,  M.  E.  Hay,  Republican; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  vacant;  Secretary  of  State, 
I.  M.  Howell,  Republican;  Treasurer,  John  G. 
Lewis,  Republican;  Auditor,  C.  W.  Clausen,  Re- 
publican; Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Henry  Dewoy,  Republican;  Attorney-General,  W. 
P.  Bell,  Republican ;  Commissioner  Public  lAnds, 
E.  W.  Ross,  Republican;  C-ommissioner  Insur- 
ance, J.  H.  Shively,  Republican. 

JroiciART.  Supreme  Court :  Chief  Justice, 
Frank  J.  Rudkin;  Associate  Justices,  R.  O.  Dun- 
bar, H.  D.  Crow,  M.  A.  Fullerton.  W.  Mount, 
Af.  F.  Oose,  S.  J.  Chadwick— all  Republicans, 
except  Chadwick;  Clerk,  C.  S.  Reinhart. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1009  was  composed  of 
30  Republicans  and  3  Democrats  in  the  Senate, 
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and  80  Republicaiu  and  0  DaiMM»«ta  in  tiw 
BbUM.  The  State  reprcaentatiTea  in  Congreea 
will  to  found  In  the  eestkm  CofV«M  of  tha 
Mtiele  UmiTED  Statbs. 

WABHINOTOV,  UiimMirr  or.  An  In- 
•titatiaa  of  hicher  learning  at  Seattla,  Wash- 
iagtaa,  founded  in  18SS.  Hie  etodents  and 
faaiilW  In  1900  nnmbered  1786.  There  were  in 
Om  library  86,180  volumet.  During  the  year 
t0  new  nwinbere  were  added  to  the  facalt?,  and 
a  flhair  of  Scandlnarian  Languages  was  added 
to  the  course  of  study.  The  Unlveraity  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  The  productive  fonos 
amount  to  about  $1,800,000  with  a  total  ineome 
of  about  $800,000.  The  pnsidflBt  Is  ThoBM  F. 
Kane,  Ph.  D. 

WATXB  PtramCATIOSr.  At  the  nte  of 
progress  of  10$B  all  the  leading  cities  of  the 
ttaltsd  States  dependent  on  mrfiue-water  as 
emtrasted  with  deep-seated  sonreea  of  snpply 
will  aooa  be  prorlded  with  water-pnrifleatlon 
works,  as  liaa  long  been  true  In  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  some  other  Boropean  eountrtes. 
The  last  dties  to  fall  into  line  will  be  those 
which  draw  water  from  praetieally  unpolhitcd 
monntaln  sonreea  and  those  which  depend  upon 
htge  lakes,  snbjeet  to  a  minlmtnn  of  pollntlon. 
At  the  close  of  1009,  Philadelphia,  Wllmlngttm, 
Washington,  Cineimiatl,  Columbus,  Tndianapo- 
Ha,  LonlsTUle,  St  Lonls,  DenTer,  and  many 
other  Important  cities,  besides  scorei  of  smaller 
places,  were  enjoying  water  that  had  been 

CIAsd  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  Off- 
ibns  and  New  Orleans  plants  eomUne  water 
softenii^  with  ooagBlatlai,  aaffimentatloB  and 
nitration. 

WATn  DwiifracTioif.  Disinfection  by  means 
of  bteachlnff  powder  earns  prominently  to  the 
front  In  1909.  This  agent  was  nsed  temporarily 
at  Maidstone,  England,  in  1R97.  where  it  was 
Introduced  In  the  water-diBtrlfauting  mains  of 
the  city  after  a  typhoid  epidemic;  also  In  the 
reserrolrs  and  In  the  water-supply  of  Lincoln, 
England,  after  a  typhoid  epidemic  in  1004-B. 
Electrolytic  solutions  of  sea  water  or  of  salt  and 
water,  producing  the  same  general  effect  as 
bleaching  powder,  have  been  used  for  treating 
water  or  sewage,  or  for  general  disinfection,  In 
England,  Franoe,  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  But  the  first  use 
of  bleaching  powder  as  a  water  disinfectant  on  a 
!ai^  scale  was  begun  in  1008  and  continued  in 
1909  at  the  large  storage  reserrolT  of  the  Jersm 
City  Water  Supply  Co.,  located  at  Boonton,  H. 
J.,  where  the  water  was  so  treated  at  the  rate  of 
40,000,000  gallons  per  day.  This  water-supply  is 
derived  from  a  large  gathering-ground  which 
consists  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Rockaway 
River.  Although  this  drainage  area  as  a  whole 
is  sparsely  populated  It  conteins  some  concen- 
trated  population.  A  contract  with  Jersey  City 
called  for  a  snpply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water 
and  a  court  decided  that  the  company  had  failed 
bi  tta  falffllment  at  times,  although  In  a  minor 
degree.  Tlie  failure  pertained  to  the  bacterial 
contents  of  the  water,  and  so  it  was  resolved  to 
use  a  disinfectant  to  get  rid  of  any  possible  dis- 
ease germs.  To  that  end,  dissolving  and  mixing 
tanks  Were  installed  at  small  expense,  and  a 
solution  of  bleaching  powder  was  admitted  to  the 
mitlet  pi|)e  leading  from  the  reservoir,  therein 
to  mix  with  water  and  serve  as  a  germicide  in 
its  flow  to  the  city,  many  miles  distant.  Sat- 
isfactory resuHs  were  obtained  at  an  operating 


oosi  of  14  cents  per  1,000,000  gallons  of  water 
treated,  or  perhaps  25  eents,  on  allowing  for 
interest  and  de[nwiation  on  the  dosing  plant. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  ecmditiona 
at  BoontoB  were  favorable  Co  a  low  unit  cost. 

The  powder  used  at  Boonton  contained  about 
85  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine.  When  bleach- 
ing powder  is  dissolved  in  water,  various  chem- 
ical changes  take  plaoe.  The  net  result  of  these, 
so  far  as  water-disinfection  is  concerned,  is  that 
the  chlorine  liberates  nascent  oxygen,  which  is 
the  germicidal  agent  involved.  Satisfactory 
bactericidal  results  were  obtained  at  Boonton, 
i^ten  Using  S  pounds  of  bleaching  powder  per 
1,000,000  nlloBS  of  water,  which  gives  0.2  psxts 
of  arailable  ehtorlae  per  1,000,000  porta  of 
water. 

OsoKB.  Besides  ths  plant  installed  at  Und- 
say,  Ontario,  in  1908,  for  disinfecting  water 
by  osone,  one  was  reported  as  having  l>een  built 
at  Ann  Harbor*  Mienigaa,  for  the  Ann  Harbor 
Water  Co.,  in  I90D,  and  one  is  contracted  for 
by  the  Baltimora  County  Water  &  Sleotoie  Co., 
(Md.). 

VATBIUVOBXS.  The  two  most  notable 
enlargements  of  all  old  works  in  progress  in  1009 
were  designed  to  give  large  additional  supplies 
to  New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  from  the  Cats- 
kill  uid  Sierra  Nevada  mountaim^  respec- 
tively. See  AiivKDUcra. 

The  progress  and  results  of  establisfitiig  a 
universal  metre  system  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  were 
summarized  In  the  report  of  the  water  depart- 
ment  of  thai  city  for  1908,  published  in  1909. 
Id  1901,  with  a£out  S  per  cent,  of  the  oonsnm- 
era'  taps  metered,  the  water  consumption  was 
160  gallons  per  capita.  In  lOOS,  with  about 
20  per  cent,  metered,  by  the  dose  of  the  year 
only  a  slight  re<lnetion  over  1901  was  noted; 
but  in  ]9(S,  with  43  per  cent,  of  the  taps  me- 
tered, the  consumption  fell  to  142  gallons,  while 
ia  1908,  with  94  per  cent,  mettfed,  the  per 
capita  consumption  was  only  100  gallons,  lliis 
fall  in  the  unit  rate  of  oonsnmptlon  was  so 
great  that  much  less  water  waa  used  In  1008 
than  in  1001,  notwithstanding  w  heary  faierease 
ia  jK^lation. 

FaANCB,  BELomif  Aim  Swhtesuitd.  Late  in 
1900  there  appeared  a  revision  of  Aanuajre 
gtatittique  et  Deacriptif  du  Diatrihution  ^Eau 
d»  France,  etc  This  Ixwk,  which  first  appeared 
in  lOOS,  la  a  water-worka  manual  for  cities  of 
8000  Inhabitants  and  upwards  in  French-speak- 
ing countries,  including  the  colonies  of  Franoe. 
The  latest  Issue  shows  that  on  January  I,  1909, 
there  were  ia  France  043  cities  of  5000  popula- 
tion or  more.  Of  these  604  had  a  general  pub- 
lic water-supply,  but  of  the  latter  niunber  25 
cities  had  no  house-to-house  supply,  the  dis- 
trilmttMi  stopping  with  pubUe  lountains.  In 
Belgium  only  95  of  the  281  cities  of  5000  and 
upwards  had  public  water-supply.  In  Switzer- 
land all  municipalltiea  of  5000  ud  more,  43  In 
number,  had  water-worlca.  Only  one  of  the 
Belgian  and  none  of  tiie  Swiss  cities  relied  on 
fountains  alone  for  water  distribution.  About 
half  of  the  water-works  of  Franoe  take  tlieir 
supply  from  spriags  and  about  a  fourth  from 
wells  and  underground  galleries,  thus  making 
some  three-fourths  that  use  underground  rather 
than  surface  sources.  Of  145  river  supplies  in 
France  73  are  filtered ;  2  are  treated  with  osone ; 
38  have  a  double  supply  and  only  34  reported 
as  using  "  raw  "  river  water.   TIm  per  «a|iitft 
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water  consumption  In  1908  averaged  50  gallons  report  which  the  CommisBion  is  to  make  at  the 

in  France  and  24  in  Belgium  ( SwitzerlBJid  not  conclusion  of  its  investigations, 
given).    Probably  the  average  in  the  United      The.  special  Board  of  Engineers,  constituted 

States,  were  figures  available,  would  have  been  hj  a  section  of  the  River  and  Haxbor  act,  ap- 

at  least  100  gallons.   Ownership  of  the  works  proved  March  2,   1007,  made  Iti  report  on 

was  divided  as  follows:    France,  317  public  to  March  20,  1009.   The  membership  of  the  Board 

163  private  works  with  fountains  only  evidently  inelndea  Colonel  W.  H.  Bixby,  Corps  of  Gngt- 

cmlitted;  Belgium,  09  to  86;  Switzerland,  39  to  neers,  President  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 

4.    By  percentages  the  flgnres  for  publie  or  mission;  Lieutenant-Colonel   C.   McD.  Town- 

munictpial  ownership   were:    France,   66   per  send,  Corps  of  Engineers;  Lieutenant-Colonel 

cent.;  Belgium,  73  per  cent.;  Switzerland,  90  J.  G.  Warren,  Corps  of  Engineers;  Mr.  Henry 

per  cent    See  also  Wateb  PuBiFiCATlon.  B.  Richardson,  member  of  the  Miaaissippi  River 

WATBB.WAT8,  Intbbnai..   The  subject  of  Commission,  and  Mr.  Homer  P.  Ritter,  Assisl- 

development  and  improvement  of  the  great  in-  ant.  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surrey, 

teraal  waterway  systems  of  the  United  States  1°  this  report  the  chief  consideration  wa^  given 

continued  to  r^ive  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  various  method*  of  «curing  the  H-foot 

in  1900  as  it  did  in  10^.   Two  important  re-  chwrnel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


SUtes  NaSonsl  Waterways  Commission,  com-  ™P»"o;:;«?°f storage  reservoirs 
posed  of  twelve  members  of  Senate  and  House  Tl***  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
of  Representatives,  with  Senator  Burton  as  army  approved  the  opinions  expressed  with  re- 
Chalrman,  created  by  Act  of  Congress  of  March  B»rd  to  the  methods  of  improvement  considered, 
3,  1909.  This  commission  succeeded  the  In-  with  the  exception  that  he  believed  that  it 
tcmal  Waterways  Commission,  which  was  ap-  would  not  be  praotieable  to  obUin  a  minimnm 
pointed  in  1907  by  an  executive  act  of  Presi-  depth  of  14  feet  between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo 
dent  Roosevelt.  Congress  In  1909  refused  to  by  means  of  locks  and  movable  dams.  He  is 
continue  this  Commission,  which  was  composed  not  prepared  to  recommend  tjiat  it  is  practi- 
of  Senators,  members  of  the  House  of  Represen-  cable  from  an  engineering  standpoint  to  obtain 
tatives,  engineers  and  others,  and  substituted  a  14-foot  depth  at  low  water  in  the  section 
for  it  the  National  Waterways  Commission,  *rom  St,  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River 
composed  entirely  of  Senators,  and  members  of  by  any  method  of  open-river  improvement, 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Commis-  The  special  Board  concludes  that  the  most 
sion  held  numerous  meetings  during  the  year,  practicable  means  of  obUinIng  and  maintaining 
both  in  the  Uniited  States  and  Europe.  Seven  »  navigable  ofaonnel  of  14  feet  depth  from  St. 
of  the  twelve  members  made  a  tour  for  the  ex-  LouIb  «>  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  is 
anllnation  of  European  waterways  from  August  by  the  combined  method  of  draining  and  r^- 
to  October,  1900.  In  addition,  a  majority  of  larlzation  works  in  the  open  river.  The  estl- 
the  members  of  the  Commission  examined  the  mated  cost  of  this  plan  of  improvement  is  $128,- 
Mlasissippi  River  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans  600,000,  with  $6,600,000  annually  for  main- 
in  November,  and  some  of  them  In  the  same  tenance  after  completion  of  the  work.  The 
month  inspected  the  Missouri  River  from  Board  of  Engineers  reports  that  it  is  not  de- 
Kansas  City  to  its  mouth  and  the  Illinois  sirable  to  construct  a  navigable  channel  14  feet 
River  from  its  lower  portion  to  the  hoid  of  in  depth  from  St  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the 
navigation.  Hlsslssippl  River  or  from  Chicago  to  the  mouth 

Tne  Commission  separate^  oowidered  In  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  declares  that  the 
its  conclusions  tiie  following  distinct  topics:  present  demands  of  commerce  between  Sit. 
First,  the  reasons  for  decline  in  Inland  water-  Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River 
way  transportation,  together  with  suggested  are  adequately  met  by  the  existing  projects 
remedies  therefore  and  the  relation  between  having  for  their  objects,  to  obtain  and  maintain 
waterway  and  railway  transportation;  second,  an  8-foot  channel  from  St.  Louis  to  the  mouth 
canals.  Including  especially  the  advisability  of  the  Ohio  and  a  channel  of  not  less  than  9 
and  practical  value  of  canals  for  deep  vessels ;  feet  In  depth  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
third,  the  necessary  steps  to  he  taken  before  The  Board  believes  that  an  8-foot  channel  from 
the  adoption  of  projects  for  the  improvement  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  corresponding  to  the  pret- 
ot  rivers  and  harhors  and  the  method  of  mak-  ent  8-foot  project  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo  is 
ing  appropriations  therefor;  fourth,  the  proper  the  least  that  will  adeouately  meet  the  de- 
divtrion  between  appropriations  by  the  Fed-  nands  of  commerce,  and  believes  such  a  water- 
eral  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  way  would  be  desirable  provided  its  cost  would 
States,  minor  political  divisions,  and  Individ-  be  reasonable.  It  is  stated  that  the  present  and 
uals,  on  the  other;  fifth,  the  relation  of  water-  prospeotive  demands  of  commerce  between 
way  improvements  to  bank  protection,  flood,  Chicago  and  the  Gulf  will  be  adequately  served 
and  drought  prevention,  irrigation  and  drain-  by  a  through  channel  9  feet  in  depth,  which 
age;  sixth,  the  most  desirable  policy  relating  may  be  obtained  without  violent  changes  of 
to  harbors,  including  the  ownership  and  oontnu  existing  methods  of  improvement, 
of  wharves  and  docks;  seventh  the  relation  of  The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Deep 
waterway  improvements  to  water  power;  eighth.  Waterway  Association  was  held  at  New  Orleans, 
methods  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  inciud-  covering  a  session  of  three  days,  beginning 
ing  the  construction  of  locks  and  dams;  ninth.  October  30,  1000.  The  opening  of  the  conven- 
comparison  of  European  waterways  with  those  tion  was  timed  to  take  place  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  investiga-  of  the  Presidential  party  from  St.  Louis,  com- 
tion  of  European  and  American  transportation  prising  22  boats  and  bearing,  in  addition  to 
routes  both  by  land  and  water.  This  report  President  Taft  and  his  party,  United  States 
was  designed  as  a  preliminary  to  the  general  Senators,  members  of  Congress,  governors,  for- 
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rign  diplomats,  the  Mississippi  lUver  Comia- 
sion,  and  many  other  organizations.  The  gen- 
eral Bentintent  of  the  convention  vas  for  the 
construction  of  a  14-foot  channel  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  such  a  project  had  been  reported 
against  by  the  Commission  of  Engineers  as  is 
noted  above.  Resolutions  were  adopted  making 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  proceeding  both 
promptly  and  on  broad  lines  in  the  develop- 
ment of  interior  waterways. 

In  the  election  of  November  2,  the  people 
of  niinoiB  voted  for  an  expenditure  of  $20,000,- 
000  of  State  money  in  the  building  of  a  water 
power  waterway  project  from  Joliet  on  the  Des 
Flaines  River  to  Utica  on  -the  Illinois  River 
and  a  special  session  was  called  by  Qovernor 
Deneen  lor  the  purpose  of  enacting  the  neces- 
sary laws  for  the  expenditure  of  this  money. 
See  Illinoib. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
met  in  its  annual  session  at  Waahington  on 
December  8.  President  Taft  opened  the  ses- 
sion with  an  address  in  which  he  outlined  def- 
initely the  extent  to  which  he  thinks  it  it  de- 
sirable and  to  which  be  believes  congress  will 
go  in  earryii^  out  the  compr^enaive  plans 
for  the  general  improvement  of  the  waterways 
of  the  country.  He  declared  his  belief  that 
bonds  should  be  issued  for  such  a  purpose  and 
that  they  should  not  be  primarily  issued  for 
these  improvements,  but  only  to  carry  on  work 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  direct  appropri- 
ations and  which  eould  not  be  finished  on  ac- 
count of  reduced  revenue.  The  President  de- 
clared his  belief  that  the  work  of  general 
waterway  improvements  should  be  confined  for 
the  present  to  the  recommendations  of  the  army 
engineers  on  the  Mississipp!,  Missouri  and  the 
Ohio  rivers  between  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Pitts* 
burg,  Cairo,  New  Orleans  and  other  cities,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  would  benefit  a  larger  section 
of  the  country  than  any  other  project  suggested. 
He  said,  referring  to  the  advocates  of  a  14-foot 
channel  in  the  Mississippi,  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  engineers  for  a  9-foot  channel 
should  be  followed  up  and  when  this  was  ob- 
tained, a  14-foot  channel  might  be  secured. 
Congress  adjourned  on  December  10,  after 
adopting  resolutiona  reciting  that  the  United 
States  18  alone  of  tbe  great  nations  of  the 
world  backward  In  developing  its  waterways 
and  declaring  that  the  present  Congress  can 
do  much  by  appropriate  legislation.  The  reso- 
lutions urged  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a 
Rivers  and  Harbors  BUI,  appropriating  at  least 
$60,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward 
under  a  continuing  contract  system  such  rivers 
and  harbors  projects  as  have  been  heretofore 
entered  upon  or  finally  approved  and  as  are  of 
such  a  character  aa  to  surely  fit  into  and  carry 
into  effect  any  larger  comprehensive  and  con- 
nected  waterway  system  that  may  be  subse- 
quently adopted.  The  annual  appropriation 
for  ten  years  of  an  equal  sum  was  recommended. 
The  resolutions  also  advocated  the  creation  of 
a  department  of  public  works  with  a  cabinet 
officer  at  its  head,  each  department  to  have 
charge  of  and  control  over  all  public  works  of 
this  and  a  similar  character.  For  mention  of 
the  tour  of  President  Taft  down  the  Mississippi 
River  and  his  address  relating  io  the  proper 
development  of  waterways,  see  United  States, 
section  Administration, 

HmZ-HAI-WJGi.  A  territory  on  tbe  north 
coast  of  Shantung  Frorinee,  dbina,  leased  to 


Great  Britain,  July  I,  1808.  The  leased  ana 
comprises  the  port,  the  bay,  the  islands  in  tJie 
bay,  the  island  of  Idu  Kung,  and  a  strip  of  10 
miles  along  the  coast  of  the  bay.  Area,  about 
286  square  miles;  population,  including  the  4000 
inhabitants  of  Liu  Kung,  about  160,000.  Be- 
yond tbe  limits  of  the  British  territory  is  an 
area  of  about  1500  square  miles,  in  which  Great 
Britain  has  certain  special  rights  as  the  exer- 
cise of  measures  ^or  the  defense  of  the  territory, 
the  acquisition  of  sites  for  water  supply,  tAe. 
The  native  town  of  Weihaiwd  has  abcmt  2000 
Inhabitants.  Commeroa  ia  small.  The  territwy 
was  acquired  for  its  strat^e  value,  which  hu 
been  comparatively  little  since  Russia  lost  Port 
Arthur.  At  present  its  chief  use  to  Great 
Britain  is  as  a  rendezvous  and  health  resort 
for  the  China  squadron.  Revenue  and  expendi- 
ture in  dollars  (silver)  in  the  year  1807-8 
amounted  to  80,331  and  173340  respectively; 
both  in  that  year  and  in  1908-0  Uie  graat-ln-ud 
was  £10,000. 

WEIL,  Henbi.  a  German-French  elaaaieal 
scholar,  died  in  November,  1909.  He  was  bom 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1818,  and  studied 
at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Leipzig.  In  1847  he  waa 
made  an  associate  professor  at  Parfa,  whenoe 
two  years  later  he  was  called  to  Besancon.  Ia 
1870  he^went  to  Paris  as  a  professor  Qnek. 
at  the  Ecole  Normale  Sup^rieure  and  Uw  fieoltt 
des  Hautes  Etudes,  resigning  both  positions  in 
1691.  Among  his  works  are  De  Vordrv  dn  mote 
dona  les  lan^ues  anciennea,  compares  aua  lan- 
guea  modernea  (1844;  3d  ed.,  1879),  his  master- 
piece; and  editions  of  ^schylua,  with  a  Latin 
commentary  (2  vols.  1861-67;  2d  ed.  1884); 
seven  tragedies  of  Euripide»,  with  a  French 
commentan^  (1868;  2d  ed.  1879);  Lea  Aaroa- 
guet  de  Dimoathdtu  (1873;  2d  ed.  1881);  Let 
^idoyen  politiguea  de  DimoathAma  (18^-86)  i 
Etudeg  tut  le  dmme  antique  (1807) ;  and  Btudeg 
de  littdrature  et  de  rhythmique  grecqu€9  (1902). 

WELLESLSY  COLLBOE.  An  inatitutifm 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  at  Wellea- 
ley,  Mass.,  founded  in  187S.  The  attendance  in 
1900-10  was  1319.  The  library  contained  65,- 
238  volumes.  The  faculty  numbered  106  officers 
of  instruction,  and  there  were  31  graduate  stu- 
dents in  residence.  A  new  gymnasium  called 
the  Mary  Hemenway  Hall,  in  charge  of  Amy 
Morris  Homans,  A.  M.,  and  a  new  dormitory, 
Shafer  Hall,  were  opened  in  the  autumn  of  10W. 
The  college  ofTers  to  graduates  a  fellowship  of 
$1000  per  annum  and  30  scholarships  of  $176 
each,  and  to  undergraduates  about  60  otlier 
scholarships.  A  new  library  to  ooat  $125,00(^ 
given  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  approached  comple- 
tion.  The  president  is  Miss  Caroline  Hazard. 

WEBNEB,  Reisbolo  toiv.  A  Oerman  vise- 
admiral  and  writer,  died  in  March,  lOOB.  Efe 
waa  bom  near  Magdeburg  in  Pntsala  in  1826, 
and  after  experience  in  the  merchant  mariiw,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  made  numerous  voyages 
to  the  East  Indies,  he  became,  in  1849,  an 
officer  in  the  newly  organized  fleet  of  the  Ger- 
man nation.  In  1*852  he  entered  the  Prussian 
service,  and  became  lieutenant-captain  in  1666, 
took  part  in  the  Far  East  expedition  of  1869-62 
and  fought  with  distinction  at  Jasmund,  in 
1804,  during  the  war  with  Denmark.  He  took 
part  also  in  the  Seven  Weeks'  War,  and  in  187S 
was  detailed  at  the  head  of  a  aqiuidron  of  five 
ships  off  the  coast  of  Spain  where  the  reroliH 
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tlonary  movement  was  then  in  progresa.  He 
became  rear-admiral  in  1875  and  was  retired  in 
1878.  In  1898  be  was  nominated  to  be  vice- 
admiral,  and  in  1901  he  was  ennobled.  Of  his 
voluminous  writings,  the  best  Icnown  are:  Die 
preuasiscke  Ei^^edition  nach  Chijta,  Japan  und 
Siam  (1863)  ;  Die  Schule  dea  Semceaena  (180Q) ; 
Daa  Buoh  von  der  deutscJten  Flotte  (1808); 
SeehiUer  (1876) ;  Erinnerungen  und  BUder  aua 
dm  SeeUhen  (1881) ;  BerUhmte  SeeUute  (1888- 
84) ;  Drei  Monate  an  der  BklavmkiMte  (1885) ; 
DtTk  Mallinga  (1888)  ;  Bilder  aus  der  deuttehen 
Seekriegegeaohickte  von  Oermanicua  his  Kaiaer 
Wilhelm  11.  (1808).  In  1864  he  founded  at 
Hamburg  the  Hanaa,  a  periodical  devoted  to 
seamanship  and  the  life-saving  service. 

WESLBTAIT  KETHOBIST  CONNEC- 
TIOH  IN  THE   TTKITED   STATES.  An 

evangelical  denomination  of  Methodist  princi- 
ples, founded  in  1843  by  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  who  strongly  opposed 
slavery.  The  denomination  had  in  1900  19,- 
485  communicants,  605  churches,  and  570 
ministers.  In  the  487  Sunday  schools  were  en- 
rolled 18,783  scholars  and  1913  teachers.  Among 
the  educational  institutions  which  are  under 
the  control  of  the  denomination  are  Houghton 
Seminary,  at  Houghton,  N.  Y.,  and  Miltonvale 
College  at  Miltonvale,  Kansas.  The  Indiana 
Conference  also  has  a  school  under  its  own 
control,  but  this  will  ultimately  come  under  de- 
nominational control  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  preparatory  school  located  at  Central, 
S.  C.  The  official  paper  is  the  Wealej^n  Metho- 
dist, published  at  Syracuaa.  The  highest  au- 
thority of  the  church  ii  the  quadrennial 
General  Conference. 

WESLEYAIT  UNTVXBSSTY.  An  inslitu- 
tion  oi  higher  learning  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
founded  In  1831.  Tho  attendance  in  1009  was 
342  atudenta  with  42  members  of  the  faculty. 
There  were  in  the  library  82,000  volumes.  Dur- 
ing the  year  there  were  received  in  gifts  $30,000. 
In  1009  co-education  was  abolished  by  the  trus- 
tees. Professor  William  Arnold  Shanklin,  Ph. 
1).,  LL.  D.  was  installed  as  president  of  the 
University.  The  total  productive  funds  amount 
to  about  91^20,000  and  the  income  to  about 
$135,000. 

WEST  A7BICA.  See  BnmsH  West 
Africa,  Fbekcb  West  Afkica  and  Emtouoloqit, 

WESTEBN  AUSTEAXJA.  A  state  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  Area,  975,920  square 
miles.  Estimated  population  (June  30,  1900), 
275,267.  Capital,  Perth,  with  a  population,  in- 
cluding auburbd,  of  about  64,000.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  exercised  by  a  governor,  ap- 
pointed hy  the  Crown  and  assisted  by  a  respons- 
ible ministry.  The  Parliament  consists  of  the 
Legislative  Council  (30  members,  elected  for  six 
years)  and  the  Legislative  Ai>aembly  (50  mem- 
bers, elected  for  three  years).  Both  men  and 
women  vote.  The  Governor  in  1009  was  Sir 
Gerald  Strickland,  the  Premier  and  Treasurer, 
Newton  James  Moore.  (For  statistics  and  other 
details,  see  Austbaua.)  Mr.  Moore,  the  Pre- 
mier, in  a  speech  on  July  20,  declared  that 
rigid  economy  in  the  administration  would  be 
necessary  to  effect  the  decrease  from  the  customs. 
Four  hundred  miles  more  of  railway  were  to  be 
built,  including  the  line  from  Port  Headland  to 
Marble  Bay.  As  a  result  of  advances  to  the 
Agricultural   Bank,   240,000  acres   had  been 


cleared  for  cultivation  in  1900.  The  population 
was  steadily  increasing. 

WESTEBN    BEBEBVB  T7HIVEB8IT7. 

An  institution  of  higher  learning  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  foimded  in  1826.  The  attendance  in  1900 
numbered  1011  students,  with  214  instraetors 
and  officers.  An  additional  fund  of  $500,000  was 
completed  during  the  year.  Curing  1909  the 
H.  it,  CuBhing  Laboratory  of  experimental  medi- 
cine was  opened;  the  Morley  Laboratory  of 
chemistry,  and  geology  was  brought  to  comple- 
tion, and  the  Amasa  Stone  memorial  chapel 
was  in  course  of  oonstruetion.  The  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  medical  school,  already 
including  three  years  of  college  work,  were 
raised  to  include  the  requirement  of  a  degree 
for  unconditioned  entrance.  The  _  productive 
funds  of  the  University  amount  to  about  $2,- 
300,000  and  the  income  to  about  $535,000.  The 
president  is  Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.  D. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  One  of  the  South  At- 
lantic Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  area 
is  24,170  square  miles.  The  population  in  1909, 
according  to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  that 
year,  was  1,135,206. 

MiNKKAi.  PBODUcnoir.  Owing  to  conditions 
more  favorable  for  the  cheap  production  of  coal 
Sn  West  Virginia,  the  percentage  of  decrease  in 
that  State  during  lOOS  was  less  than  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Alabama.  The  to- 
tal production  in  1008  was  41,807,843  short 
tons  with  a  spot  value  of  $40,000,054. 
This  was  a  decrease  over  the  production  of 
1007  of  6,103,740  short  tons  in  quantity  and 
$7,837,576  in  value.  Another  reason  for  a 
smaller  decrease  than  in  other  States  was  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  suspension  of  operations 
pending  the  adjustment  or  the  wage  scale  as 
there  was  in  the  adjoining  States.  The  de- 
creases of  1008  were  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  important  coke-making  counties  of  Fayette 
and  McDowell.  The  coal  mines  of  the  State 
in  1908  gave  employment  to  56,861  men.  The 
majority  of  the  mines  of  the  State  are  carried 
on  under  "open-shop"  or  non-union  rules,  and 
the  10-hour  day  prevails  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  In  1908  there  were  313  fatalities  in 
the  coal  mines  of  the  State  as  compared  with 
720  in  1907.  The  largest  single  disaster  was 
a  duet  explosion  in  the  Lick  Branch  Mine  of 
the  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Collieries  Company 
in  which  50  men  were  said  to  have  lobt  their 
lives.  Another  important  development  toward 
the  increased  production  of  coal  in  the  State 
is  the  completion  of  the  Virginian  Railway 
from  Deepwater  on  Kanawha  River  to  Sewells 
Point  near  Norfolk.  This  impOTtant  outlet  for 
West  Viif^nia  coal  and  the  only  railway  built 
from  the  coal  fields  to  the  seaboard  was  com* 
pleted  in  the  spring  of  1000.  Another  impor- 
tant railroad  constructed  was  the  Coal  River 
Railroad  from  St.  Albans  into  the  rich  coal 
fields  of  the  Coal  River  valley.  This  road  has 
been  purchased  bv  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  uid  will  be  an  important  feeder  to 
that  line.  West  Virginia  ranks  second  arooiw 
the  States  in  the  quantity  of  coke  produce^ 
although  it  is  led  by  Alabama  in  the  value  ot 
its  product  The  production  of  1907  amounted  to 
2.R37.I23  short  tons,  valued  at  $5,267,054  against 
4.1l2.8n0  short  tons,  valued  at  $0,717,130  in 
1907.  The  decrease  in  1008  over  1907  amounted 
to  35.8t)  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  45.8  per 
cent,  in  value.   The  average  price  per  ton  de- 
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•lined  from  $2^6  to  $2.  The  State  hue  impcn^ 
tant  manufactures  of  clay  product*.  These  in 
1008  were  produced  to  the  value  of  $3^&l,76fl 
08  compared  with  a  value  of  $3,640,387  in  1907. 
Other  important  mineral  products  are  bulldlne 
■tone,  ooal  products,  lime,  glass-sand,  sand  ana 
gravel,  salt,  and  mineral  waters,  also  abrasive 
matertals,  bromine,  Portland  cement,  iron  ores 
•ad  zine.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
nets  of  the  State  in  1008  was  $77,406,737  at 
eompared  with  a  value  of  the  product  in  1907 
Of  $92,487,060. 

The  State  did  not  share  in  the  general  de- 
cline In  the  production  of  petroleum  in  1900 
on  account  of  the  active  developments  in  Roane, 
Harrison  nod  Llneobi  eounties,  especially  at 
Bfalnnston  pool,  where  t,  gosher  estimated  at 
4000  barrelu  a  day  wai  brought  In  on  Deeem- 
ber  8,  which  did  mneh  to  Btimnlate  well  drlU- 
Ing  in  that  TeeAon.  ' 

The  production  of  coal  in  1909  was  nearly 
•qnal  to  that  of  1007  aad  sarpassed  that  of 
1908.  An  ^xwh-maldng  Incident  in  the  da- 
vdopment  of  the  industry  was  tlw  completion 
In  1900  of  the  Virginian  Ballway,  the  first  trana- 
portatton  line  in  the  United  States  coBstruoted 
fnno  the  ooal  fields  to  the  seiterd.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  new  line  la  to  famish  aa  addl- 
tknMl  outlet  for  the  coals  Of  the  Kanawha,  the 
Nmr  Biver  and  the  Pochabontas  r^on.  Dur> 
ing  the  months  at  1009  when  it  was  In  opera* 
tion  it  carried  nearly  l,fi00.000  tons  of  coal 
and  it  is  expected  that  within  two  years  It 
will  fumbdi  tranwortation  for  nearly  6,000,- 
000  tons  a  year.  The  production  suffered  some- 
what durins  the  year  from  a  shortage  of  labor 
nttrllnted  to  the  exodns  of  miners  to  Bnrope 
whloh  took  plaoe  during  the  business  depressira 
of  1008. 

AuEiouLTPMt  and  Sroox  Rauhto.  The  acre* 
age,  production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
erope  of  the  State  In  1900,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  aa  follows  t  Corn,  27,682,000  bushels,  val- 
ned  at  $20,448,000  from  880,000'  acres ;  winter 
wheat,  4,810,000  bushels,  valued  at  $5,436,000 
from  370,000  acres]  oats,  2,160,000  bashels,  viJ- 
«ed  at  $1,164,000  from  98,000  acres;  rye,  148,000 
boifaels,  valued  at  $183,000  from  11,000  acres; 
buckwheat,  499,000  bushels,  valued  at  $379,000 
from  22,000  acres;  potatoes.  3,822,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $2,609,000  from  39,000  acres;  hay, 
844,000  tons,  valued  at  $11,226,000  from  676,- 
000  acres;  tobacco,  12,600,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $1,663,200  from  14,400  acres.  The  farm  ani- 
mal* on  JannaiT  1,  1910,  numbered  as  follows: 
Borses,  197,000;  mules,  12,000;  dairy  cows, 
£47,000$  other  cattle,  611,000;  sheep,  700,000; 
awlne,  388,000.  I%e  wool  dipped  in  the  State 
in  1009  was  estimated  at  2,638,000  pounds. 

foncATiON.  The  school  attendance  In  1909 
was  188,601.  There  were  4064  male  teachers 
and  4608  female.  The  average  salary  of  the 
teachers  was  $40.19.  The  year  1900  was  nota- 
ble in  the  educational  history  of  the  State 
on  account  of  the  increased  lnter»t  aroused 
In  edneatlon  1^  means  of  CMnpiUgns  conducted 
in  many  eonntlee.  Bnral  high  schools  uid 
better  and  more  attractive  school  buildings 
have  been  the  special  objects  towards  which 
these  campaigns  have  been  directed.  About  40,- 
000  volumes  have  been  added  during  the  year 
to  the  small  libraries  in  rural  schools.  -  Two 
new  divisions  were  created  in  the  State  De- 
portmoit  of  sotioola,  tin  Division  of  High 


Schools  and  the  Division  of  Bxaminatiom  and 
Institutes.  The  ezpenditnrea  for  oU  depoft* 
ments  of  edueatioa  lor  the  jeor  amoiinted  to 
$4,300,048. 

FiRAJioa.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1007-8  was  $1,088467.  The  Idsobm 
for  the  floeal  ysor  1908-9  was  $6,020,103  and 
the  expenditures  were  $4,473,482,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1008-0 
of  $2,240,918.  The  chief  sonroes  of  revenue 
were  direct  tax,  $0  on  a  thousand,  and  ttie 
license  tax.  The  chief  disbursements  were  for 
the  State  officials  and  clerks,  the  militia  and 
21  State  institutions,  including  hospitals,  nor- 
mal schools,  asylums,  the  Mate  university, 
etc.  The  above  receipts  and  disbursmenta  in- 
olnded  an  item  of  $1,810,900,  whieh  wan  for 
the  tax  on  public  service  corporations  paid  Into 
the  treasury  and  then  refunded  to  eoiintlef, 
districts  and  munlcipalitie*. 

Fotmcs  Am)  Gk)VEBNiiEnT.  The  legislature 
convened  Its  regular  session  on  Jsnuaiy  14. 
Gkiremor  Dawson  in  his  message  devoted  con- 
siderable space  to  the  matter  of  revenne  for 
the  State.  The  constitution  prohibits  the  ereat* 
log  of  debt  and  the  Qovemor  pointed  out  that 
the  business  of  the  State  demanded  more  money 
than  the  present  revenues  afford.  Be  ncnn- 
mended  that  coal,  oil  and  gas  produced  in  the 
State  be  taxed  and  that  the  ioherltanoe  tax 
laws  be  amended  so  as  to  produce  revenues  from 
this  source.  Be  suggested  that  the  tax  be  regu- 
lated by  the  gross  earnings  from  production. 
He  discussed  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, public  health,  pollution  of  rivers,  and 
education.  He  Indwsed  tiie  Increased  Mtaeaey 
of  the  mine  Inspection  department  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  taking  Into  uiy  mine  M  Intoxi- 
cating liquors.  He  recommended  the  passing 
of  a  local  option  Isw  and  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  prohibiting  traffic  In  intoxicating 
liquors.  For  the  first  time  in  fifty  years  the 
dty  of  Charleston  became  wholly  "  dry  *'  on 
July  1,  1909.  By  the  refusal  of  the  City 
Council  to  grant  the  renewal  ct  liquor  llflimsfi. 
142  saloons  were  closed. 

Otheb  EvxifTB.  On  January  18  an  aAlod<m 
and  fire  in  the  Liek  Brandi  Colliery  of  ue 
eahontas  ConsoHdated  Coal  Company  at  Hunt- 
ington caused  the  death  of  105  men.  The  ex> 
plosion  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  hy  the 
use  of  open  lamps  by  new  miners  who  were 
employed  to  take  the  place  of  the  61  men 
who  were  killed  in  an  explosion  in  the  same 
opening  on  December  28,  1908.  The  legisla- 
ture ordered  a  rigid  Investigation.  The  mine 
was  Inspected  W  the  State  Inspectors  ofttf 
the  first  accident  and  was  pronounced  In  per* 
feet  condition  before  the  owners  were  permitted 
to  resume  work. 

OtTiCEBS :  Governor,  Wm.  E.  Qlassooi^ ; 
Secretary  of  State,  Stuart  F.  Reed;  Treasurer, 
E.  L.  Long;  Auditor,  John  S.  Darst;  Attorney- 
General,  Wni.  O.  Conley;  Superintendoit  of 
Schools,  M.  P.  Shawkey;  Com.  of  Agriculture, 
J.  Millan — all  Republicans. 

JuniciABT.  Supreme  Court  (rf  Appeals:  Preld* 
dent,  Henry  Brannon,  Rep.;  Associate  Jnotieeii 
George  PofTenbatger,  Rep.;  L.  Jndaon  Wlllloina, 
Rep.;  Ira  E.  RoblnSon,  R^.;  Cler^  W.  B. 
Mathews,  Rep. 

The  State  L^slature  of  1900  wan  composed 
of  24  Republicans  and  0  Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  and  60  Republicans  and  26  Democrats 
in  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
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VUABTOV^  JOBVH.  An  American  iron- 
master  and  plkllanthropist,  diedJanuary  11, 1900. 
Ha  WU  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1823.  He  was 
educated  hy  private  tutors.  He  was  engaged 
in  Tarioua  mercantile  enterprises  until  1S63, 
when  he  became  manager  of  the  Lehigh  Zinc 
Co.  For  this  company  he  built,  in  1860,  the 
firtrt  successful  spelter  works  In  the  United 
States.  Be  purchased,  in  187S.  the  Oap  Nld^el 
Mines  In  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  and  established 
at  Camden,  N.  J.,  the  first  successful  eobalt 
and  niekel  works  in  America.  Ur.  Wharton 
was  the  largest  individual  pig  Iron  manufao- 
turer  in  the  United  States.  He  was  president 
and  director  of  the  Andover  Iron  Co.,  and  a 
direetor  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  and 
other  large  corporations.  He  founded  tiie  Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance  and  Commeroe  in  the 
UniTersity  of  PmnsylTania,  endowed  ohurs  in 
Swarthmore  CcdlegOj  and  was  identified  with 
other  Institutions  of  learning.  He  wrote  many 
treatises  on  the  policy  of  proteotiMi,  and  other 
eooBomio  subjects. 

WHBAT.  The  wheat  season  of  1908-00 
was  characterised  1^  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions in  the  fall  and  early  spring  whioh  re- 
sulted in  an  unsatisfactory  growth  of  the  young 
crop.  From  all  parts  of  the  winter  wheat  belt 
the  crop  was  reported  as  short,  thin,  poorly 
rooted  and  as  not  stooHng  Umely.  The  pros- 
pects for  a  good  yield  were  not  encour^ng 
at  any  time  during  tiie  early  part  of  the  season. 
In  tne  spring  7.2  per  cent,  of  the  winter 
wheat  area  was  plowed  up  for  oats  and  other 
spring  crops.  Favorable  weather,  however,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season 
brouffht  out  the  remarkable  recuperative  powers 
of  the  wheat  plant,  the  prospects  for  a  good 
crop  brightened  rapidly,  and  a  much  better 
yield  than  had  at  first  been  expected  was  finally 
secured.  In  fact  the  effect  of  the  good  weather 
largely  discounted  the  reduced  acreage  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  before.  In  many  parts 
of  Enrope  a  dry  fall,  followed  by  a  severe  winter 
and  a  late  and  cold  spring,  interfered  greatly 
with  the  growth  of  winter  wheat  and  other 
erops  sown  In  the  fall.  In  Germany  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  area  sown  to  winter  wheat  was  aban- 
doned the  following  spring.  The  total  winter 
wheat  production  of  Europe,  however,  owing 
to  more  favorable  weather  during  the  latter 
part  iA  the  growing  season,  was  nlgher  than 
had  at  first  been  anticipated,  but  In  many 
localities  it  was  not  quite  up  to  normal. 

The  year's  crop  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  was  440,306,000  bushels  of  win- 
ter wheat  on  28,330,000  acres  and  200,823,000 
bushels  of  spring  wheat  on  18,393,000  acres. 
The  total  area  was  46,723,000  acres  and  the 
total  prodnotion  737,189,000  bushels.  The  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  was  16.8  bushels  for  eadi 
type  of  wiieat.  The  production  of  1909  was 
second  only  to  tlie  record  crop  tA  1901  and 
slightly  above  the  heavy  crop  of  1900.  How- 
ever, owing  to  the  good  price  of  wheat  at  t^ls 
time  the  total  value  of  the  year's  crop  is  es- 
timated at  about  $726,000,000  on  the  farm, 
which  exceeds  all  previous  values  by  a  con- 
siderable sum.  As  compared  with  the  6-year 
average  it  is  greater  by  more  than  34  per  cent. 
In  comparison  with  the  previous  year  the  winter 
wheat  area  in  1909  was  about  S/XW^  aeroa 
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smaller  and  the  production  almost  9,000,000 
bushels  larger,  while  the  area  in  spring  wheat 
in  1900  was  a  little  over  1,000,000  acres  and 
the  production  over  94,000,000  bushels  larger 
than  in  1908. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aerei^  pro- 
duction and  farm  value  ni  Uie  wheat  crop 
in  some  of  tbs  leading  wheat-growing  States 
for  1809:  -o 


States  Aoreacs 

Hinnesota  

North  Dakota  

Kansas   6.896.000 

Nebraska   2,860,000 

South  Dakota  

WBshlnston   ....  780,00* 

Indiana   2.16E.0OO 

Illinois   1.810,000 

Missouri   1,«4S.000 

Pennsylvania  .  .1,646,000 

Ohio   1.480.000 

Oregon    fi35,000 


States  Aoreage 

Minnesota   B,600.000 

North  Dakota... 6.626.000 

Kansas    ISO.OOO 

Nebraska    tSO.OOO 

South  Dakota... 8,375.000 
Washington  ....  760.000 

Indiana  

Illinois  

Missouri  

Pennsylvania  

Ohio  

Oregon    tra,000 


Winter  Wheat 
Production  Value 


8S,47S,000 
46,690.000 


30,1H,«00 
114,000 
Sl.4S4.000 
S8.68t.00« 
2«.S».«W 
23,683,000 
11,236,000 


|82,OB9.000 
40.676,000 

liViKooo 

|«,436.000 
32.764,000 

n.e9»,«w 

28,IM,«>0 
M,6U.00C 
10.149,000 


Spring  Wheat 
Production  Value 

94.080,000  I0O.I1T.O0O 

90,7«2.000  U.B01,000 

1,726.000  i,sn,ooo 

4,060.000  t,619.0«0 

47.688.000  4a,829.«00 

16.666,000  14,660.000 


B.141.000  4,781,000 


It  will  be  noticed  that  MnneMiU  and  North 
Dakota  lead  In  the  total  production  of  spring 
whea^  and  Kansag  and  Nebraska  in  the  total 
yield  of  winter  wheat.  In  1908  Indiana  held 
second  place  in  winter  wheat  production  and  Ne- 
brsska  third. 

Broomball,  the  English  authority,  places  the 
world's  wheat  production  for  1909  at  8,846,- 
968,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  more  than 
0  per  oent.  over  1908  and  of  3|  per  cent, 
over  190Q,  the  previous  record  year.  This 
high  total  to  due  to  tho  good  yields  m- 
eured  in  every  Important  wheat-growing  eom* 
try  of  the  world.  All  these  countnea  ex- 
cept Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
showed  an  increased  yield.  This  same  author- 
ity points  out  that  Russia's  production  shows 
an  increase  of  about  69,000,000  bushels  over 
last  year,  and  that  Canada  baa  produced  24,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  Alberta,  6,000,000  bushels 
record.  England's  harvest  of  64,000,000  bushels 
is  the  best  slnoe  1899.  The  total  Canadian 
yield,  as  estimated  by  Canadian  olReialg,  1« 
168.386,000  bushels,  and  th«  rate  of  yield  £1.18 
bushels  per  acre.  The  growing  importance  <A 
the  western  Canadian  wheat  region  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  this  year  Manitoba 
produced  46,000,000  buslielB,  Saskatchewan,  70,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  Alberta,  6,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  French  crop  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 360,200,000  bnshels  which  was 
grown  on  16,236,000  acres. 

WHISKET.    See  Food  and  KursTnoN,  and 

LiQDOBS,  FE&MENTBD  AND  DlSTIIiEa 

WniTBAVES,  Joagpfl  Fbedebick.  An  Eur- 
Ifsh  palfeontologist,  died  August  8,  1909.  He 
was  bom  at  Oxford,  England,  in  1836.  In  early 
life  he  befmn  the  study  <A  Jnrainle  fossils  of 
England.  In  1861  he  removed  to  Canada  and 
in  beeame  Onrgtor  of  the  Unaenm  of 
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Natural  Hirtory  «f  Montreal.   In  1876  he  be-  WZLSOB',  Avthcr.    An  EngliBh  ihipptiig 

came  paheontolofjlBt  of  the  Oeolosical  Surrey  merchant,  died  October  21,  19!P9.   He  was  bom 

of  Canada,  a  position  which  he  held  ap  to  the  In  1835  and  was  educated  privately.   As  a  boy 

time  of  hie  doitb.         published  more  than  be  entered  the  firm  of  Thomas  Wilson  Sons  ft 

100  papers  and  reports  on  the  paloontology  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  for 

and  So&logy  of  Canada.  many  years  preceding  he  was  chairman  of  that 

WrrKEBfW*'"*'.  Gboboe  W.    An  American  company,  which  controls  the  Wilson  steamship 

Cabinet  officer  and  AttoYney-Gksneral  in  Presi-  lines.    Outside  of  his  business  interests  Mr. 

dent  Taft's  Cabinet.    He  was  born  itt  Philadel-  Wilson  was  chiefly  famous  as  having  been  the 

phia.     After   studying  two  years  at  Lehigh  host  of  King  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  at 

University  for  the  profession  of  civil  engineer  the  time  of  the  famous  " Tranby-Croft  scandal" 

he  changed  his  mind  and  resolved  to  train  him<  1890. 

aelf  for  a  business  career.    He  again  changed  WILSON,    Augdbta   Jawe    (Evans).  An 

bis  purpose  and  entered  the  law  department  of  American  author,  died  May  0,  1909.    She  was 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  bom  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  1835.   Her  first  novel, 

mduated  in  1880.    He  began  to  practloe  in  i„ex,  was  published  in  1866,  and  this  was  fol- 

Philadelphla,  but  in  1882  removed  to  New  York  ]owed  by  Beulah  (1859) ;  Macaria  (1864);  8t. 

and  became  connected  with  the  firm  of  Strong  gi„„  (I86fl) ;  VashH,  (1869);  Infeliee  (1876); 

and  Cadwalader.    For  twenty  years  he  was  a  4,  ^j^  Mercy  of  Tiberius  (1887)  j  A  BpeekM 

partner  m  this  firm  and  became  one  of  the  most  sird  (1902) ;  and  Devota  (1907).   These  novels, 

eminent  tawyers  in  New  York  City.   Mr.  Wick-  turgid  and  melodramatic,  and  with  little  Hter- 

ersham  was  active  in  philanthropic  affairs  in  ary  merit,  were  written  with  considerable  dra- 

New  York  City  and  was  for  years  vicc-presi-  matic  skill,  and,  especially  the  earlier  ones, 

dent  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con-  achieved,  for  the  days  in  which  they  were  pub- 

dition  of  the  Poor.  Ilshed,   a  remarkably  large  circulation.  St. 

WIOOINS,  Brttjascitt  Lawtoit.    An  Ameri-  Elmo  and  Vaahti,  indeed,  attained  almost  the 

can  educator,  died  June  14,  1909.   He  was  bom  dimensions  of  a  national  epidemic.   Miss  Evans 

at  Sand  Ridge,  8.  C,  in  1861,  and  graduated  married,  in  1868,  Dr.  M.  L.  Wilson,  of  Mobile, 

from  the  University  of  the  South  in  1882.  After  Ala. 

{SSJSfX??tSn"l"J?*f7?S?lw^^^^  WILSON,     James.     An  American  public 

«^«^UtnjffJLr  .^^^^  offi"'!.  Sec^tary  of  Agriculture  in  President 

WXLDENBBTTCH,  Ebnebt  vow.    A  CJerman  Connecticut   In  1855  he  went  to  Tama  county, 

dramatic  poet  and  novelist,  died  January  16,  jowa.    He  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 

1909.    He  was  bom  at  Beirut,  Syria,  in  1846.  schools  of  Iowa  and  at  Iowa  OjIIwc.  In 

For  23  years  he  was  employed  in  the  German  igei  he  engaged  in  farming.  He  was  a  member 

Foreign  Office,  and  at  the  same  time,  wrote  of  the  I2th,  13th  and  14th  Assemblies  of  Iowa, 

copiously.    In  1897  he  became  pri^  councillor  and  from  1877-83  was  a  member  of  the  Iowa 

of  legation.    The  most  successful  of  his  earlier  state  Railway  Commission.    He  was  elected  to 

dramas  were  V&ter  imd  BohM  (1882);  Dm  Congress  from  1873  to  1877  and  from  1883  to 

iSmtumite  (1882)  and  BarcM  (1882).  A  series  iggc.   Yrom  1890  to  1897  he  was  professor  of 

of  historical  plays  began  with  Die  Karolinger  agrieultur*  In  the  Iowa  Agrieultural  Oollm^ 

(1882).    Die  Quitzows  (1888)  was  a  Hoben-  He  was  appointed  by  Prealdent  McKlnley  Secre- 

lollera  play  which  was  remarkably  successful,  tary  of  Agriculture  In  1897,  and  held  that 

and  brought  Wildenbruch  into  close  personal  office  during  President  Roosevelt's  administra- 

relationahip  with  the  Kaiser.    Following  this  tions.     He,  with  the  exception  of  Secretary 

came  Der  Tieue  Herr   (1891);   Beinrich  und  Meyer,  was  the  only  Cabinet  officer  of  President 

Ueinrioha      Oewshlecht      (1896);      WiUehahH  RooBevelt's  administration  retained  by  President 

(1897);   Die   Tochter   der   Erasmus    (1900);  Taft.     Secretary  Wilson  has  served  a  longer 

Koeniff  Laurin   (1902).    Wildenbruch's  novels  period  of  time  in  the  Cabinet  than  any  other 

and  short  stories  show  great  ori^nality.  Among  Cabinet  official  in  the  history  of  the  government, 

them  are  Der  Meisfer  «on  Tanagra  (1880) ;  Der  •wrmrrvm a-ot\   ra-r  a-Kmo 

Astronom  (1887)  j  Tiepe  WaJ^ (1898),  and  Se-  ^f^'f^^.  ,   ^«  wuthem 

miramiM   (1904).    Among  his  Ueder  und  Ge-  P^Hf  <>'  th«  Wert  India  islands,  belonging 

sange   (1877)    and   Diehtungen   und  Balladen  BriUm  Md  including  Barbados  (a 

(1884)  are  many  which  became  widely  popular.  ""^^y)'  ?*.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Gren- 

tDTTT  A-wvrnmv   -BnTH-n   -Rumn^^  ****  (^"l-             Grenadines,  and  Tobaga  (see 

WILLAMETTE   BIVEB   BBIDGE.     See  tmnidad).    The  Government  of  the  Winwaid 

Islands  is  composed  of  the  three  colonies  of 

WILLIAHS  COLLEGE.   An  Institution  of  Grenada  (the  seat  of  government),  St  Vincent 

higher  learning  at  WiUiamstown,  Mass.,  founded  and   St.   Lucia,  with   their   dependencies,  the 

in  1793,    The  attendance  in  1909  was  528,  with  grenadines  being  divided  between  Grenada  and 

65  members  of  the  faculty.    About  50  per  cent  St.  Vincent    Each  colony  maintains  its  sep- 

of  the  students  are  from  New  York.  There  were  arate  institution;  there  is  no  general  legisla^ 

in   the   library   66,200  volumes.    Among  the  tive  council,  and  no  common  tariff  or  treasury, 

changes  in  the  faculty  were  the  retirement  of  Each  is  under  an  administration  subordinate 

Professor  L.  W.  Spring  of  the  English  D^Murt-  to  the  Governor  ( 1900,  Sir  James  Hayes  Sad- 

ment  and  Professor  J.  H.  Hewitt  in  the  Greek  ler).  The  St  '\nncent  L^slativn  Council  in 

Department    Gifts  and  endowments  were  re-  July  voted  an  annual  contribution  of  about 

ceived  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  $158,-  one  per  cent,  of  the  colony's  revenue  to  tbe 

834.   The  endowment  of  the  college  is  about  $1,-  Imperial  Treasury  for  the  support  of  the  navy, 

600,000  and  the  annual  income  about  $176,()00.  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  Imperial  pro* 

The  president  Is  Henry  A.  Garfield.  teetion  and  of  loyalty  to  the  Eing. 
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WIHX.  See  Liquona,  Febhented  akd  Dis- 
tilled. 

WIBELESS  TELEOBAPHT  AND  TZLE- 
PHONT.  The  practical  efficacy  of  wireless 
communication  was  forcibly  shown  early,  in 
190D,  when  the  general  call  of  distress  from 
the  severely  injured  faieuner  Bepublio  was  de- 
tected hv  the  Baltic,  then  seventy  miles  away, 
and  a  maastrotu  loss  oi  life  prevented  by  the 
prompt  assistance  rendered,  ^is  event  proved 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  use  of  wireless  equip- 
ment on  shipboard.  Exclusive  of  naval  equip- 
ment there  are  now  nearly  1000  shore  stations 
and  equipped  vessels  operating  in  American 
waters. 

Advances  in  telegraph  sending  apparatus  em- 
ploying arcs  and  high  frequency  alternators 
to  produce  sustained  oscillations  in  the  antenno 
have  considerably  increased  the  radiating  power. 
In  group  frequency  sending  outfits  great  im- 
provement has  resulted  from  the  excitation  of 
the  anteniUB  from  special  600-cycle  alternators 
through  step-up-high -voltage  transformers  in 
place  of  the  usual  60-cycle  circuit  connections. 
The  signals  produced  in  the  receiving  tele- 
phone by  this  system  have  a  pitch  of  500  cycles 
per  second,  to  which  the  ear  is  highly  sen- 
sitive. By  this  arrangement  the  range  of  ef- 
fective transmission  is  considerably  increased. 

As  a  receiving  delrice  the  string  galvanometer, 
whose  vibrations  are  photographically  recorded 
on  a  moving  strip  of  sensitized  paper,  has 
proved  very  effective  In  increasing  the  speed 
of  operation. 

Great  Buccess  has  attended  the  experiments 
of  Messrs.  Bellini  and  Tosi,  who  have  devised 
a  directive  system  employing  two  aerials  set 
at  right  angles  in  connection  with  a  radio- 
goniometre  in  the  station.  In  both  sending 
and  receiving  they  have  been  able  to  cut  off 
all  radiation  except  that  in  a  very  small  angle. 
Ifuch  work  has  been  done  to  reduce  certain  ele- 
ments of  wireless  ecnnmnnication  to  an  accurate 
scientific  basis.  Precise  methods  of  wave-length 
and  frequency  measurement  have  been  intro- 
duced and  have  proven  very  effective  in  reduc- 
ing interference.  Practical  methods  of  calcu- 
lating the  frequencies  of  antennse  with  primary 
and  secondary  paths  have  been  worlced  out. 

The  French  sovemment  has  begun  the  instal- 
lation of  a  military  station  in  connectioB  with 
the  Eiffel  tower.  The  equipment  is  to  have  a 
cajparaty  of  100  horse-power  and  the  antenms 
win  reach  to  the  great  height  of  985  feet.  It 
is  expected  that  very  long  transmission  dis* 
tances  may  be  secured  with  this  station.  In 
addition  the  French  government  is  engaged  in 
the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  wire- 
less stations  covering  the  entire  country,  which 
will  be  operated  in  connection  with  its  postal 
service. 

Wireless  telephony  has  not  emerged  from  the 
state  of  preliminary  experimentation.  Experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  by  the  French  navy 
with  apparatus  containing  a  number  of  enclosed 
arcs  connected  in  series  and  burning  a  special 
form  of  electrode.  Official  tests  on  the  Medi- 
terranean were  successful  at  a  distance  of  104 
miles  between  stations.  Majorana,  an  Italian 
experimenter,  has  made  a  very  effective  com- 
bination of  a  new  type  of  transmitter  known 
as  the  hydraulic  microphone  with  a  bolometer 
or  an  andion  as  a  receiver.  With  this  equip- 
ment successful  transmisHion  was  secured  from 
Rome  to  Sicily,  a  distance  of  2S0  milCs.  See 
Uhitd)  States,  section  Vavy. 


WIBOOKSIK.  One  of  the  North  Central 
Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  area  is  66,- 
006  square  miles.  The  population  in  1900,  ac- 
cording to  a  Federal  estimate  made  in  that 
year  was,  2,356,874. 

MinixAi.  Pboduction.  The  State  is  not  nota- 
ble for  its  mineral  productions,  and  the  most 
valuable  single  product  is  stone.  The  products 
of  stone  in  1908  were  valued  at  $£,850,920.  as 
compared  with  $2,492,141  in  1907.  The  State 
is  a  large  producer  of  mineral  water,  and  in 
1908  there  were  produced  6,084,571  gallons, 
valued  at  $1,413,107,  as  compared  with  a  prod- 
uct in  1907  of  6,839,219  gallons,  with  a  value 
of  $1,526,703.  The  clay  products  are  also  of 
importance.  These  in  1908  were  valued  at 
$968,305,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
product  of  1907  ot  $1,127,819.  Large  quantities 
of  zinc  are  produced  in  the  State  and  this  prod- 
uct in  1908  was  valued  at  $1,648,572,  as  oom- 
pared  with  a  value  for  the  product  of  1907  of 
$1,802,214.  The  State  produced  in  1908  738,- 
993  tons  of  iron  ore,  as  compared  with  838,744 
tons  in  1907.  A  small  quantity  of  coke  is  pro- 
duced and  the  production  of  lime  is  consider- 
able. Other  important  mineral  products  are 
lead,  sand  and  gravel,  cement,  graphite,  metal- 
lic paint,  pig  iron,  and  crystalline  quartz.  The 
value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  in 
1908  was  $11,062,161,  as  compared  with  a  value 
of  the  produet  in  1007  of  $13,832,395. 

Aqul'ULTUU  and  Stook  Saisino.  The  acre- 
age, production,  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1900,  acooraing  to  flmires 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows:  Com,  60,589,000  bushels,  val- 
ued at  $30,363,000,  from  1,533,000  aeres;  win- 
ter wheat,  1,204,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,156,- 
000,  from  59,000  acres;  spring  wheat,  2,280,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $2,189,900,  from  120,000 
acres;  oats,  79,800,000  bushels^  valued  at 
$31,1 22,000,  from  2,280,000  acres ;  barley, 
24,248,000  bushels,  valued  at  $13,S7g,0pO. 
from  866,000  acres ;  rye,  4,727,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $3,214,000,  from  290,000  acres; 
buckwheat,  221,000  bushels,  valued  at  $172,- 
000,  from  18,000  acres;  flaxseed,  200,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $392,000,  from  20,000  acres; 
potatoes,  26,724,000  bushels,  valued  at  $10,156^ 
000,  from  262,000  acres;  hay,  3,625,000  tons, 
valued  at  $34,800,000,  from  2,369,000  acres;  to- 
bacco, 37,170,000  pounds,  valued  at  $3,419,640, 
from  S1,S00  acres.  The  farm  animals  of  the 
State  f«  January  1,  1910,  vrere  estimated  as 
follows:  Horses,  669,000;  mules,  6000;  dairy 
cows,  1,506,000;  other  cattle,  1,081,000;  sheep, 
1,034,000;  swine.  1,651,000.  The  wool  clipped 
in  the  State  in  1909  was  estimated  at  5,679,360 
pounds. 

FiSHiBiES.   The  value  of  the  products  of  the 

fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1908,  was  $1,067,170.  Of  these  prod- 
ucts the  most  important  in  point  of  value  was 
trout,  of  which  4,710,100  pounds,  valued  at 
$340,360,  were  talcen.  Next  were  herring,  12,- 
123,900  pounds,  valued  at  $322,430.  Buffalo,  to 
the  value  of  $103,480;  whiteflsh,  $56,320;  yel- 
low perch,  $54,730;  pike  and  piclcerel,  $22,600; 
and  era  wfi  sh ,  $ 1 3 ,930,  were  among  the  other 
important  fish  talcen  in  considerable  quantities. 
There  were  1120  independent  fishermen  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  State  and  891  wage- 
earning  fishermen  employed.  The  number  of 
vessels  engaged  was  89,  valued  at  $104,101. 

Edcoatioit.  The  school  attendance  In  1900 
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988.22  and  of  U-^mh-  toaeben  f494».  Tm 
total  expenditures  i''>r  < ducatkn  dviag  ilw  ymt 
amounted  to  |ll,223,^<i2. 

ChabitIes  and  CoHitKCT ION'S.  Tlicre  are  ten 
institutiona  under  tlie  luItuiniRtnttion  of  the 
State  Board  of  Coiitriil.  Tln'Me  jire  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Inuane,  tlie  Northern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  Schuol  for  the  Deaf,  School  for 
the  Blind,  Industrial  School  for  Bojri,  State 
Prison,  State  PuUio  Seboolt  Bone  for  IMile- 
Minded,  Wisconsin  State  Befonnatorjr,  and  the 
Wisconsin  State  Tuberculonia  Sanatorium,  The 
total  nmnber  of  inmates  in  the  various  insti- 
tutions on  November  1,  I90D,  was  4055.  At 
the  same  date  there  were  6528  insane  persons 
under  public  care.  The  Wisconsin  system  of 
caring  for  the  insane  is  dilTcrt  iit  from  the  sys- 
tem of  any  other  State,  inasmuch  aa  it  sepa- 
rates the  chronic  from  the  a«uta  insane.  Then 
are  in  the  two  hospitals  for  the  insane  about 
1300  inmates,  and  of  that  number  not  more 
than  10  per  cent,  are  elironic  |*atientA.  AH 
chronic  patients  arc  triinsfi  rrcd  tu  county  nsy- 
luma  as  soon  aa  it  ha.^t  lu'i'ii  <)eteriniiie(l  tliat 
they  are  chronic.  Tlif  cxpi  iHlitures  for  the  va- 
rious State  inatitutidiis  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1909,  was  $l,:i73.tilO. 

POLinca  AKD  GovKB.vMKNT.  Tlie  legislature 
met  in  regular  session  on  January  14.  Keaolu- 
tions  were  at  once  latrodnced  in  both  hooseB 
of  the  legislature  calling  for  investigation  of 
the  manner,  means,  and  methods  by  which  the 
primary  campaign  and  election  of  1008  were 
conducted.  The  resolution  waa  understood  to  be 
directed  against  Senator  Isaac  Stephenson,  who 
won  the  Republican  nomination  for  rei^lection 
after  a  close  contest.  Tlie  biennial  message  of 
Governor  Davidson  contained  recommendation 
for  a  new  mode  of  taxing  personal  property, 
tfff:  an  amendment  of  the  inheritance  tax,  and 
fpr  other  amendments  to  the  law*  la  renrd  to 
taxation.  He  recommended  a  change  m  the 
public  utility  law  to  permit  various  minor  priv- 
ileges to  the  public,  and  another  amendment  to 
limit  the  right  of  the  railroads  to  raise  rates. 
He  advocated  alao  tlie  placing  of  telephone  com- 
paniea  under  the  st^ick  and  bond  law,  which 
requires  the  rate  commission  to  approve  any 
proposed  issue  of  securities'.  He  urged  the 
pUcing  of  a  limit  in  the  amount  which  may  be 
spent  by  a  candidate  in  seeking  office,  and  the 
devising  of  some  plan  1^  vhtch  members  of  one 
party  cannot  Invade  the  primary  of  the  other 
party  and  control  the  nomination.  He  recom- 
mended the  safeguarding  of  deposits  fn  trust 
companieFf  to  the  same  extent  as  prevails  in 
savings  banks,  and  requiriiii:  that  bank  direc- 
tors be  holders  of  a  aiil>atantial  amount  of  stock 
in  their  re-spective  banks.  He  advocated  steps 
to  minimise  the  destruction  of  forests  by  fire, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  some  poll^  of  refor- 
estation. He  advocated  a  system  of  Industrtat 
arbitration  providing  a  State  board  to  take  all 
evidence  in  labor  disputes  and  make  its  findinn 
public.  In  view  of  the  new  $fl.noo,000  capitol, 
he  urged  conservatism  in  expenditure. 

The  legislature  a/ljonrned  Ix-fore  piving  final 
conbideration  to  the  most  important  measures 
before  it.  having  by  joint  resolution  referred 
these  subjects  to  special  legislative  oommitteea 
which  wore  to  report  at  a  special  session.  Tba 
subjects  referred  to  special  iGgisIative  commit- 


oonserratlon,  etc.;  highway  ugiaiailOB;  ttfl  w 
relation  of  the  eduoationaJ  foreea  d  a»  Stetej 
and  a  State  income  tax. 
All  of  these  committees  made  extensive 

vestigations,  some  of  tlie  committees  going  to 
various  parts  of  the  United  Stati-a.  The  com- 
mittees were  appointed  upon  the  theory  that 
early  in  the  year  1910  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  would  be  called  to  take  up  these 
subject*.  It  waa  also  contemplated  that  an 
important  conetitutional  provision  permitting 
the  appropriation  of  moneys  for  the  purpose 
of  acquirmg,  preeerving,  and  developing  the 
water  powers  and  forests  of  the  State  should 
be  con&idered  at  the  special  session,  and  for 
this  reason  this  amendment  failed  of  adoption. 

The  election  of  Senator  Stephenson  by  the 
legislature  was  brought  about  only  after  a  pro- 
tiietod  itrngi^  iriiieh  lasted  -frw  January  28 
until  Mareh  4,  Senator  Stephenson  -Kceived 
the  Republican  nomination  at  the  primaries, 
but  his  election  was  opposed  on  the  plea  that 
it  ftlinuld  be  delayed  until  the  joint  legislative 
committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  eon- 
duct  hi'arings  on  the  charges  of  corruption  in 
the  elcctinn  had  made  its  report.  His  election, 
however,  waa  accompliahed  prior  to  the  making 
of  such  a  report.  The  primary  election  law  of 
Wisconsin  requires  the  publication  of  campaign 
expenditures  within  thirty  days  after  eleetkm. 
AH  the  other  candidates  made  pnblie  their  ex- 
penditures shortly  after  the  primaries.  Mr, 
Stephenson  refuaod  to  make  public  his  cxpo- 
ditures  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  com- 
pelled to  do  so  until  thirty  days  after  the  datf 
of  his  election  by  the  Iffjialatiire.  He  dfnied 
that  he  had  spent  nuiney  for  corru[jt  purposes, 
although  he  was  reported  to  have  expended 
more  uian  $100,000  in  the  eanmign  whidi  re- 
sulted in  his  nomination.  At  the  first  roll  call 
la  the  legislature  only  6.3  votes  could  be  mus* 
tered  for  Senator  Stephenson,  the  number 
needed  to  elect  being  67.  For  22  ballots  the 
vote  remained  the  same,  but  on  the  23d  ballot 
he  received  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  in- 
sure his  election.  The  report  of  the  legislative 
committee  in  effect  exonerated  Senator  Steph- 
enson of  ODirnpt  practices.  On  March  31  the 
State  Senate  defeated  the  proposed  bill  for  local 
optim  by  a  vote  irf  17  to  11.  At  an  eleetkiB 
held  on  April  a.  In  wldeh  nearly  200  cities  ud 
towns  voted  on  the  no-license  question,  the  li- 
cense advocates  won  a  sweeping' victory,  carry- 
ing nearly  all  the  important  towns  which  Tote<l. 
among  them  Appleton,  Beloit,  and  Sparta,  (>n 
April  28  the  woman's  suffrage  bill,  which  hrnl 
passed  the  Senate,  was  killed  in  the  Aw?em!>lv 
after  a  long  debate  by  a  vote  of  53  to  34.  Se« 
EX.ECTOBAL  Rcroax. 

OmcmBt  Governor,  fl".  0.  Davidson;  Um- 
tenant-Govemor,  John  Strange;  Beeretaiy  of 
State,  James  A.  Frear;  IVeasurer,  Andrew  Bl 
IHhl;  Attorney-General,  Frank  L.  Gilbert:  Su- 
perintendent of  Education,  C.  P.  Cary;  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  George  E.  Beedlc — all  Re- 
publicans. 

JiDK'iARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice. 
John  E.  Winslow,  Pern. ;  Associate  .Justices, 
William  H.  Tienlin,  Dem.;  R.  G.  Siebecker, 
Dem.;  J.  B.  Dodge,  Dem.;  Ronjrt  D.  Harshall, 
Rep.;  J.  C.  Kerwin,  Rep.;  Jolm  Banus,  Dem.; 
Clerk,  Clarenge  Kellogg,  Bep. 


Onnoerat  in  the  Senate,  and  80  Republioftn^ 
17  Demoerati,  and  8  Booial  Demoerata  In  the 
Auembly.  The  State  repreMntatiTea  in  Con* 
ffresa  will  be  found  in  the  Motion  Oomffntt  in 
tiie  article  Unitsd  StaTM. 

WTSCONSIH,  UimKBSiTT  or.  An  Instltn* 
tlon  of  higher  le&miog  at  Madison,  Wta., 
founded  in  1848.  The  attendance  in  IMS'Q  wai 
4021,  and  the  faculty  numbered  807.  There 
were  In  the  general  library,  110,044  volumea.  In 
the  law  library  16,036,  and  In  the  agrlenltnral 
Ubrajrr  about  10,000,  naldns  a  totd  of  144.- 
080.  Additions  were  made  to  tha  truat  fund 
during  ttie  year.  Among  the  ehangea  made  in 
the  UniTernty  adminlBtration  during  the  year 
was  the  transfer  of  the  department  of  home 
econoniics  from  the  college  of  letters  and 
science  to  the  college  of'  agriculture.  A  middle 
course  in  agriculture  extending  over  two 
years  has  been  established,  also  a  couria 
in  chemistry  extending  over  four  years,  and 
a  course  In  mining  engineering  extending 
orer  four  yeara.  There  has  also  l>een  eatabllahed 
a  course  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  Unl* 
'rersitr  eomprlsea  the  ooll^  of  letters  and 
aefenee,  college  of  engineering,  oollece  of  agri- 
culture, graduate  school,  college  of  Taw,  school 
of  music,  course  in  pharmacy,  college  of  medi> 
cine,  and  the  courses  mentioned  above.  In  add!- 
tion  to  these  a  oorrespondenee  course  Is  main* 
tained  with  a  registration  of  about  1600.  Sum- 
mer sessions  are  held  eaeh  year,  and  met  1000 
students  are  nauallj  in  attendanee.  Tha  1n> 
oome  of  the  tTniTerai^  Is  over  $1,000,000,  prao- 
tieally  all  of  whleh  la  reeelnd  from  tlie  State 
and  teom  the  United  States  gorennientL  The 
President  is  O.  B.  Van  Bisa. 

WTTHBOW,  JoHir  Ixndsat.  An  American 
Congre^tlonal  clergyman,  died  September  25, 
1000.  He  was  bom  in  Coatesville,  Pa.,  in  1837, 
and  graduated  from  Princeton  University  In 
1860.  He  then  devoted  three  years  to  the  study 
of  theology  at  Princeton,  and  in  1863  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  In  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  at  Philadelphia.  After  paa- 
toratea  In  -ehurehes  in  Ablngton,  Pa.,  Philadel- 
phia and  Indianapolis,  he  became  paator  of  the 
Park  Street  Clfurcb,  In  Boston,  In  1870.  After 
ten  years*  service  here  be  received  and  aeoepted 
a  eall  to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  In 
Chicago,  in  1887.  He  returned,  however,  to 
the  Parle  Street  Church  in  1808,  and  was  Its 
pastor  until  hla  death. 

WOMAN'S  COLLEOS  07  BAIiSncOSB. 

An  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  women 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  founded  in  1888.  Tha  at* 
tendance  in  1000  was  866  students,  and  28  mem- 
bers of  the  faenltj.  There  were  in  the  library 
12,000  Toluroes.  In  1900  Dr.  L.  A.  Blue  was 
appointed  professor  of  education;  R.  M.  Gay 
aasociate  professor  of  English;  Misa  Lula  Joslin 
instructor  in  physics;  Miss  Mabel  Bishop  assist- 
ant in  physiolt^,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Goteh 
assistant  in  chemistry.  The  productive  funAi 
of  the  college  amount  to  about  $800,000,  and 
the  total  income  to  $116,000.  The  president  ia 
Eugene  A.  Noble,  S.  T.  D. 

WOKAK  SUPFKAGB.  Ia  all  countries 
for  which  reports  were  available  the  suffrage 
movement  in  11)00  showed  increased  numbers 
and  influence.  Vigorous  campaigns  were  carried 
on  In  Great  Britain,  the  United  SUtes,  South 
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rejected  the  bill.  The  Liberal  Minfitry  pledfied 
itself  to  ft  measure  of  woman  eulTrafre,  but  only 
in  connection  with  a  general  prof^amme  of 
electoral  reform  at  a  later  date.  They  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  immediate  demands  of  "  votes 
for  women,"  of  the  numerous  petitioners  and 

SfitatoTs  who  beset  them  in  1908  and  1909. 
r.  Aaquith  not  only  paid  no  attention  to  the 
Importunitiea  of  the  unruly  sufftftgettea,  but 
niuMd  to  reoeiTO  the  representatives  of  th« 
law-abiding  suffrage  loeieties.  No  practical 
resoltf  so  far  aa  Parliament  waa  concerned, 
was  attained  by  the  numerous  disorderly  meet- 
ings and  attempts  to  waylay  public  men  and 
internipt  public  business  in  1008  and  1909. 
Great  Britain  continued  in  1900  to  be  the  storm 
centre.  The  militant  element  pursued  their 
tactics  of  harrassing  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  of  interrupting  speakera  on  public  plat- 
forma.  As  bi  the  preriouB  year  a  great  many 
arrefets  were  made.  While  in  prison  a  numbo* 
of  these  women  refused  food  except  under  the 
compulsion  of  the  prinon  authorities.  These 
and  slmiliar  tactics  continued  to  keep  the  sub- 
ject before  the  public,  and  to  that  extent  real- 
ized the  purpose  of  the  a^tators.  For  some 
typical  instances  of  the  policy  of  the  militant 
Buffragista  in  1909,  see  Great  BarrAin,  para- 

Stiphs  in  Biutorjf.  The  chief  rarganixation  in 
reat  Britain,  the  Union  of  Women  Suffrage  So- 
eletiea,  has  steadily  opposed  these  violent  meth- 
ods. Its  president,  Mrs.  Millicent  Fawcett,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Woman  RulTrage 
Alliance,  April  2fl'May  1,  declared:  "Opinions 
greatly  differ  in  SufTrage  circles  as  to  the  ef- 
fect produced  on  the  Suffrage  cause  by  what  are 
known  as  'militant'  tactics.  It  is  difUcuIt  for 
one  who  is  completely  identified  with  constitu- 
tional methods  to  judge  aright  the  total  result 
of  meonstitntional  forms  of  agitation.  That 
the  'militants'  have  been  oonrageous  and  self* 
aacrifleing  no  one  denies.  That  they  have  pro- 
voked discussion  and  aroused  attention  is 
equally  obvious,  and  from  these  onr  cause  al- 
ways stands  to  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  us  feel  a  profound  conviction  which  experi- 
ence only  strengthens,  that  wpmen  are  adopting 
a  mistaken  course  in  appealing  to  vioienoe. 
Onr  business  as  women  asking  for  justice  is 
not  to  rely  upon  physical  force  but  in  the 
etnmal  principles  of  right  and  justice.  T^w- 
abiding  methods  alienate  no  one,  while  methods 
of  violence  and  disorder  create  anti-Suffragists 
by  the  hundred.**  The  Union  issued  public 
statements  in  October  condemning  the  resort  to 
violence  in  political  propagandism.  In  Feb- 
ruary on  the  assembling  of  Parliament  a  uni- 
versal Adult  Suffrage  bill  was  introduced,  and 
came  np  for  its  second  reading  on  March  19, 
but  as  its  introducer  pledged  himself  not  to 
proceed  further  with  it,  comparatively  little 
interest  was  shown,  and  it  paased  by  a  majority 
of  only  35  as  against  the  majority  of  179  given 
to  the  bill  of  1008. 

Otbcb  Countbies.  Women  have  the  full  suf- 
frage in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  are 
eligible  to  office.  Since  1908  when  Victoria  ac- 
corded them  the  suffrage  in  state  elections,  they 
have  the  full  suffrage  in  all  the  Australian 
states.  They  also  have  the  full  suffrage  in 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  and  Finland.  Norway's 
law  dates  from  1907,  when  full  parliamentary 
suffrage  was  bestowed  on  women  who  already 
had  municipal  suffrage.  Finland,  hy  the  law  of 
low,  gave  the  full  national  suffrage  and  made 


them  eligible  to  office,  including  seats  in  I^rlia- 
roent.  They  have  the  municipal  suffrage  in 
Iceland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  several  of  the 
Canadian  provinces.  In  France  women  engaged 
in  commerce  may  vote  for  the  Judges  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  and  m»  serve  as  Judges. 

WOlCEZr  Z2r  INDUSTBT.  The  National 
Women's  Trade  Dnion  League  held  Its  seemd 
convention  at  Chicago  during  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 27.  There  were  71  delegates  present, 
representing  the  organized  women  in  such  widely 
scattered  cities  as  Boston,  New  York,  Rochester, 
St.  Louis,  Springfield,  111.,  St  Paul,  Kansas  City, 
Denver,  and  San  Francisco.  Delegates  were  sent 
from  the  British  Women's  Trade  Unions  League 
and  the  German  Union  of  Female  Sfercantile 
Employees,  the  latter  a  union  of  25,000  clerks, 
stem^raphers  and  bookkeepers.  After  mauT 
most  lively  discussitnu  the  convention  adopted 
the  following  legislative  programme,  which  sets 
a  stsndard  for  the  demands  of  women  worker* 
upon  State  legislatures:  The  eight-hour  day; 
elimination  of  night  work;  protected  ma- 
chinery, sanitary  workshops ;  separate  toilet 
rooms;  seats  for  women  and  permission  for 
their  use  when  the  work  allows;  pensions  for 
working  mothers  during  the  lying-in  period;  an 
increased  number  of  women  factory  inspectors, 
baaed  on  the  percentage  of  women  workers;  the 
appointment  m  women  physicians  as  health  In- 
spectors of  factories  and  workshops  where 
women  and  children  are  employed ;  and  a  legal 
minimum  wage  in  sweated  trades.  The  con- 
vention adopted  a  resolution  favoring  woman- 
suffrage,  but  with  the  demand  that  woman 
suffragists  join  in  the  campaign  for  further 
legislative  protection  of  female  workers.  Some 
01  the  ofncerB  of  this  League  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  strike  of  the  shirt-waist  makers  in 
New  York.  See  Stukes  ahd  Logkodtb. 

lAGiSLATioir.  The  following  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  legislation  passed  in  1900  affecting 
women  in  industry.  Arizona  set  the  very  high 
standard  of  an  8-hour  day  and  a  48-hour  week 
for  women  of  all  ages,  with  heavy  fine  upon  em- 
ployers for  violation.  Michigan  fixed  a  10-hour 
day  and  54-honr  week,  except  during  the  can- 
ning season,  for  all  women  end  boys  and  girla 
un^r  18,  Missouri  provided  a  64-hour  week 
for  all  women;  Rliode  Island,  a  10-honr  day 
and  a  Q6-hour  week,  in  all  manufactoring  and 
mercantile  establishments,  for  all  women  and 
boys  under  16.  Masaachusette  provided  simitar 
hours  for  all  girls  and  boys  under  18  In 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments, 
and  58  hours  per  week,  for  all  girls  and  boys  in 
mercantile  establishments.  Minnesota  restricted 
hours  to  68  per  week  for  all  women  in  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  employmente;  New 
Hampshire  to  S  hours  and  40  minutes  per  day, 
and  58  hours  per  week,  for  all  women  and  boys 
under  18  in  manufacturing;  Maine,  to  10  hours 
per  day  and  58  per  week  for  all  girls  under 
18  and  boys  under  16;  and  Connecticut  to  10 
hours  per  day  and  68  hours  per  week  for  all 
persons  under  16,  in  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile pursuite.  A  10-hour  day  and  a  60-bour 
week  were  required  in  Indiana,  for  boys  under 
16  and  girls  under  18  in  all  industrial  pursuits; 
Sn  Louisiana,  for  boys  under  18  and  all  women 
in  nnhealtbful  or  dangerous  oeeupaUons;  In 
Nebraaka,  for  all  women  in  all  industrial  pur* 
suits;  in  New  York  for  all  women  in  manufac- 
turing esteblishmente,  and  for  women  of  ages  16 
to  21  in  mercantile  est^lishments,  except  from 
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Deeonber  16  to  Januaiy  1;  tn  Oregon  for  all 
ages  and  all  industrial  purauita ;  in  Sitnith  Caro- 
lina, for  all  operatives  in  cotton  and  woolen 
mills.  In  erery  case  penalties  were  provided 
for  violations*  in  most  cases  these  penalties  be- 
ing adequate;  moreover,  the  fact  of  employment 
during  forbidden  hours  or  during  hours  not 
included  in  the  schedule  required  to  be  posted 
daily,  was  in  many  eaaea  suiBdent  evidence  to 
ooDvict. 

Obeat  Bbitaxn.  There  Is  an  undoubted  tend- 
ency toward  better  and  more  extensive  organiza- 
tion among  women  workers.  This  is  especially 
tone  In  Germany,  the  United  States,  Australia 
and  Oreat  Britain.  The  British  Women's  Trade- 
Union  Lewue,  which  held  its  sessions  at  Ipswich 
In  S^temoer  (see  Tbadb  Unions)  claims  250,- 
000  amliated  menil>ers  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  About  60  per  cent,  of  these  are  in  the 
eotton  mills  of  the  Lancashire  district,  and  they 
together  constitute  over  8  per  cent,  of  English 
true  tinionistfl.  This  movement  in  England  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  woman  suflnrage 
movement,  each  furtliers  the  other  both  directly 
by  active  propaganda,  and  indirectly  by  stimu- 
lating class  consciousness.  It  is  significant 
that  women  were  this  year  admitted  as  delegates 
to  ttie  Trsde  Union  Congress,  and  that  English 
trade  unions  strongly  favor  the  unionization  of 
women  worlcers.  The  effect  on  English  politics, 
should  the  woman-suffrage  agitatitm  succeed, 
would  be  momentous,  considering  the  Socialistic 
tendencies  of  the  English  labor  vote. 

A  notable  achievement  In  the  way  of  protee- 
tive  l^slation,  was  the  passage  1^  Parliament 
of  the  Trade  Boards  bill,  popularly  called  the 
Sweated  Industries  bill.  This  provides  ma- 
chinery for  the  fixing  of  the  maximum  number 
of  hours  and  the  minimum  time  and  piece  wages 
in  the  tailoring,  ehainmaking,  lace  finishing  and 
eard-board  box  malcing  industries.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  all  empltiyerB 
In  each  of  these  industries  shall  join  in  choos- 
ing representatives  to  a  trade  bmtrd;  the  em- 
ployees shall  choose  an  equal  number ;  snd  these, 
with  an  independent  chairman,  shall  have 
power  to  determine  maximum  hours  and  mini- 
mum wages.  Violation  is  made  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment. 

Gebuant.  The  Industrial  Amendment  act, 
passed  early  in  the  year,  reduced  the  weekly 
maximum  number  of  hours  for  women  from  66 
to  68;  extended  by  one  hour  the  period  during 
which  night  woric  is  prohibited;  provided  that 
after  each  day's  work  eleven  hours  of  rest  must 
elapse.  The  act  applies  also  to  all  workers  of 
both  sexes  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  the  Saturday  half-holiday. 

WOUElfS  CLTTBS,  General  Federatidit  of. 
An  organisation  founded  in  1892.  It  is 
compost  of  individual  clubs  in  State  and 
Territorial  federation,  and  there  are  affili- 
ated organisatiotw  with  large  membership 
Usts.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
about  4500  Women's  Clubs  afllliated  with 
the  General  Federation.  The  membership  is 
about  600,000l  Clubs  applying  for  membership 
must  contain  no  sectarian  or  political  test  in 
their  constitution,  the  object  being  social, 
Wterejj,  artistic,  or  scientific  culture.  The  of- 
ficers in  1900,  were  as  follows:  Frosident,  Mrs. 
Philip  M.  Ifoore;  first  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Josiah  Evans  Cowles;  second  vice-president,  Mrs. 
John  Dickinson  Sherman;  recording  secretary, 
Hr8..^nry  H.  Dawson;  corresponding  secretary, 


Mrs.  Frank  VT.  Shiek ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  George  O. 
Welch,  and  auditor,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Blankenburg. 

WOODWABBf  Davto  A.  An  American  edu- 
cator and  artist,  died  November  29,  lOOO.  He 
was  bom  in  1823  in  Philadelphia.  While  still 
a  young  man  he  went  to  Baltimore  where  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Maryland  Institute, 
where  he  remained  for  25  years.  He  discovered 
the  solar  print  method  of  portraiture,  and  in 
his  later  years  devoted  himself  to  portrait  paint- 
ing. He  was  said  to  be  the  oldest  Mason  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  having  joined  that  body  in 
1847. 

WOOL.  See  Stock  Raisino,  and  the  articles 
on  .the  States. 

WOBEMEN'S  COICFENSATION.  See  Eu- 
FLOTEBS*  LlABUJTT  AND  LaBOB  I^OISLATION. 

WOBTHINGTON,  Henet  C.  An  American 
soldier  and  public  ofiicial,  died  July  20,  1000. 
He  was  born  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  in  1828,  and 
after  studying  law  removed  to  California.  He 
was  successively  a  member  of  the  California 
Legislature,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Nevada, 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  Min- 
ister to  Uruguay,  Judge  of  a  United  States 
Court,  and  major-general  of  militia.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lincoln,  and  was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  pall-bearers  at  the  tatter's 
funeral. 

WBESTLINO.  In  professional  wrestling 
circles,  the  chief  contest  of  1000  was  that  be- 
tween Frank  Gotch  and  Yussif  Sfohmout  for 
the  heavy-weight  title.  Goteh  won  in  two 
straight  falls,  the  first  taking  8  minutM,  and 
the  second,  0  minutes  8  seconds.  The  light- 
weight professional  championship  went  to  Max 
Lnttberg,  and  the  middleweight  to  Henry 
Gehrtng.  The  national  championships  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  were  decided  as  fol- 
lows; 120-pound  class,  George  Taylor,  Newark; 
IlS-pound  class,  Gus  Bauers,  Newark;  125- 
pound  class,  Louis  Ruggerio,  New  York;  136- 
pound  class,  D.  Fleisher,  New  York;  145-pound 
class,  C,  Johnson,  Swedish- American  A.  C. ;  168- 
pound  class,  Fred  Nargafiee,  New  York,  and 
heavyweight  class,  E.  N.  Payne,  New  York. 

In  the  intercollegiate  bouts  Yale  for  the  sixth 
time  won  the  championship  with  a  total  of  18 
points.  Princeton  scored  8,  Cornell  6,  and 
Pennsylvania  1. 

WBIQHT,  Gabboll  Davtdsoit.  An  Ameri- 
can economist  and  educator,  died  February  20, 
1909.  He  was  bom  at  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  in 
1840.  He  received  an  academic  education,  and 
began  the  study  of  law.  He  abandoned  this, 
however,  to  enlist  aa  a  private  in  the  Civil 
War,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
served  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Senate  In 
1872-3,  and  was  chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Labor  from  1R73  to  1888.  In  1880 
he  was  appointed  Supervisor  of  the  United 
States  census  for  Massachusetts,  and  in  1885 
was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  holding  the  ofiice  until  1005.  During 
this  time  he  directed  the  completion  of  1^  11th 
census.  In  1902  he  served  as  member  and 
recorder  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  C<Hnmis- 
sion.  He  held  chairs  and  lectureships  in  various 
universities  until  1902,  when  he  became  presi- 
dent of  Clark  College.  President  Wright  was  a 
voluminous  contributor  to  periodicals  on 
economic  and  statistical  subjects,  and  wrote 
also  many  books,  among  them  the  following: 
The  Factory  System  of  the  United  States 
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WBIGHT,  CHABua  Henbt  Hahilton.  An 
English  aeholar,  died  on  March  22,  1009.  He 
wai  born  in  Dublin,  in  1836,  and  was  educated 
•t  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  and  at  Exet«r  Col* 
1^  Oaord.  He  studied  also  «t  Leinc^r. 
From  180B  to  1898  be  preached  in  various 
charges,  but  hit  most  notable  work  was  as  lec- 
turer and  examiner  at  aeveral  universities.  He 
waa  Bampton  Lecturer  at  Oxford,  in  1878,  and 
Oriafleld  Lecturer  in  Beptuagint,  1803-97,  at 
the  same  universiW.  He  also  acted  as  examiner 
and  lecturer  at  Trinitj?^  College,  Dublin;  Unl- 
▼ersity  of  London;  Victoria  University,  Man- 
chester, and  the  University  of  Wales.  In  1898 
he  bMame  clerical  superintendent  of  the  Protea- 
tant  Reformed  Soolety.  Dr.  Wright  waa  a 
voluminous  writer.  Among  his  works  are  t 
Qrammar  of  Modem  Irish  (1858);  Biblical 
Xttajft  (1886);  Bible  Reader^  Manual  (3d  ed. 
1890);  Genuine  Writings  of  8t.  Patrick,  loith 
Life  (1002) ;  Daniel  and  hit  Propkedea  (1002), 
and  The  Book  of  Isaiah  and  other  Hiatorical 
Studiee  (1906).  He  was  also  joint  editor  of 
the  Statutory  Prayer  Booh  (1902). 

WYLLIB,  Sib  Wiluau  Hutt  Cubzon.  An 
English  East  Indian  official,  assasBinated  by  an 
Indian  student,  Dhenigra,  on  July  1,  1900.  He 
was  born  in  Cheltenham,  England,  In  1848,  and 
was  educated  at  Marlborough  and  Sandhurst. 
In  1866  he  entered  the  army,  and  in  1860  was 
appointed  to  the  Indian  Staff  Corps.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  political  department  in  1879. 
He  fought  in  the  Beluchistan  War,  and  in  the 
Afghan  campaign  of  1879  and  1880,  and  received 
a  decoration  his  services  in  the  relief  of 
Kandahar.  In  1881  he  was  made  secretary  to 
the  Governor  of  Madras.  He  was  successively 
Reddent  in  Nepal,  Governor-General's  Agent  in 
Central  India,  and  GoTernor-General's  Agent  in 
Rajputana.  Hs  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
oolonel.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wyllie  was  shot 
while  attending  a  reception  at  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute In  London.  His  murderer  was  an  edu- 
cated Indian  about  20  years  of  age,  and  waa  a 
tb'anger  to  his  victim.  Dhenigra  killed,  at  the 
same  time,  Dr.  Lalcaca,  a  physician  of  Shanghai. 
See  India,  paragmpha  on  Biatory. 

WYOMING.  Om-  nf  the  Western  Division 
of  the  Unitt'il  Stud'-i.  Its  nroa  is  !>7,!114  square 
miloB,  Tlip  pnjm];ition  in  IHOH,  accnrdinp  to  a 
Fi'tli'ral  ostiniutt'  itunlo  in  tliat  yoiir,  was  100,244. 

MlNKBAL  Pboduction.  Tlic' State  is  an  im- 
portant producer  of  coal.  There  were  mined  in 
1008,  6,469,002  short  tons,  with  a  spot  vatne  of 
M,868,167.  The  coal  miniz^  industry  of  the 
State  suffered  in  1908  from  an  over  supply  of 
fupl  mined  during  tlie  siimmor  nnd  oarly  fall  of 
11107,  wlii'n,  boeaupn  cf  rt'["';ifod  warniiips  of  a 
fuel  famine  by  tlio  transportiitinn  companies, 
consumers  laid  in  HUpiilicfi  of  fu<-I  in  order  to 
avoid  a  repotitinn  of  ilic  prt'Ct-ding  wintor  when 
the  public  siitR^rfd  greatly  from  tlu'  nt-jircity  of 
coal.  Tlie  coal  niin«d  in  1008  decreased  from 
tiiat  mined  in  1007  by  763,068  short  tons  in 
quantity,  and  $804,511  in  valu6.  Tn  September 
n  number  of  mines  were  sltut  down  on  account 
of  failure  to  agree  on  the  v/a^  scale.  After  an 
idk-nesa  of  fliirty  diiys  aomo  of  tlie  mines  re- 
RUUR'd  operatimiH,  and  in  a  slmrt  iinie  l!ie  others 
followed.  As  a  result  of  tlie  agre^'uient  made 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers,  nearly  all  the 


una  wont  aisMMrs  in  toe  msiory  oi  cvni  miniDg 
in  the  State.  Two  explosions  took  place  at 
Hanna,  No.  1  Mine  of  the  Union  Pacific  Coal 
Company,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  50  men. 
Including  the  mine  inspector  of  the  district  and 
many  men  who  were  enga^<ed  in  rescue  work. 
The  State  prodnees  copper.  In  1908  tbe  prodve- 
tion  amounted  to  2,4I6;197  pounds,  as  compared 
with  8,026,004  pounds  in  1007.  The  State  pro- 
duces also,  althou^  in  relatively  unimportant 

S untitles,  clay  products,  gold,  gypsiun,  lime, 
Iver,  stone  and  precious  stones.  The  valoe  of 
the  mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1908  was 
$0,463,341,  as  compared  with  $10,671^74  in 
1907. 

AononLTCBS  ahd  Stock  Razbikg.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  In  1909,  aeeordiog  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrienltnre. 
were  as  follows;  Com,  140,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $109,000,  from  5000  acres;  winter  wheat, 
812,000  bushels,  valued  at  $804,000,  from  25,- 
000  acres ;  spring  wheat,  1,486,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $1,470,000,  from  65,000  acres;  o«ta, 
3,600,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,760,000,  from 
100.000  acres;  barley,  124,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$92,000,  from  4000  acres;  rye,  26.000  bushels, 
vslued  at  $28,000,  from  1000  acres;  potatoes,  1,- 
600,000  IrashelB,  valued  at  $1,008,000,  from  10,- 
000  acres;  hay,  666,000  tons,  valued  at  $6,918,- 
000,  from  277,000  acres.  The  number  of  farm 
animals  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1910,  was 
as  follows;  Horses,  148,000;  mules,  2000;  dairy 
cows,  27,000;  other  cattle,  069.000;  sheep,  7.- 
316,000;  swine,  21,000.  Wyoming  ranks  first 
among  the  Statiaa  in  the  number  ch  sheep.  The 
wool  clipped  In  1900  waa  estimated  at  37|064,r 
000  pounds. 

About  15,000  new  people  settled  In  tlw  State 
in  1906,  with  tbe  object  of  farming  bj  irriga- 
tion or  by  the  dry  farming  methods. 

EouoATioir.  During  the  school  year  1000  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  23,182.  The 
number  of  pupils  of  school  age  between  tbe  mgim 
of  0  and  21  In  the  State  was  29,780.  The  num- 
ber of  male  teachers  waa  121,  and  female,  864. 
The  average  monthly  compensation  of  m«le 
teachsra  waa  $75J}7,  and  of  female  teaehera, 
$60.84.  During  tbe  session  of  the  Icglslatur* 
of  1900,  there  were  several  laws  enacted  relat- 
ing to  the  schools  of  the  State.  A  law  provid- 
ing for  the  wider  clasaification  of  certificate*, 
the  extent  of  the  p""'\ver  of  tlie  State  Board  of 
Kxnminera,  and  grnnting  autliority  to  the  State 
Superintendent  on  rfcnninicndntion  nf  the  Stnt*? 
Board  of  Examiners  to  revoke  certificates  al- 
ready issued,  was  enacted.  A  much  iai«er  ap- 
propriation for  conducting  county  institutions 
was  provided.  The  total  expenditure  for  tbe 
schools  of  the  State  in  1909  was  $678,773. 

Politics  and  Governmknt.  The  most  im- 
portant measures  passed  at  the  legislative  ses- 
sion of  1000  will  he  found  in  the  paragraph 
[ji'ilinlalion  below.  In  ^^ll^ch  a  settlement  was 
effected  of  the  suit  against  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailway,  brought  by  we  government,  involving 
ooal  lands  in  the  State,  estimated  to  he  worth 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  Mnbraeintf 
about  4600  acres.  It  was  claimed  ^at  this  land 
waa  acquired  by  agents  of  the  company  through 
what  is  known  as  "  dummy "  intereats.  The 
company  did  not  defend  the  suit,  Init  Inataa^ 
reeoDT^ed  the  lands  to  the  fpmntmt,  mm 
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also  paid  nearly  $33,000  in  settlement  of  the 
ooal  ndned  on  the  land.  In  addition,  the  com* 
pany  lost  about  $00,000,  paid  aB  purchase  price 
for  the  land. 

lAHSLATioir.  Kever  since  the  organization 
of  the  TerritoiT  or  State,  had  there  been  any 
uniform  method  or  standard  of  assessing  prop- 
erty. Tax  dodging  was  the  rule,  and  proper^ 
was  returned  at  about  twenty  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. Much  vas  not  returned  at  all.  The  last 
legislature  provided  for  a  Commissioner  of 
Tuation,  vith  full  power  to  enforce  the  law, 
anegslng  property  at  Its  full  market  ralue,  and 
to  assess  mortgages;  also  to  find  all  the  prop- 
erty. The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  under 
the  new  system  rose  from  sixty  millions  to  two 
hundred  mllltrais  In  1000.  Saloons  were  also 
legislated  out  of  all  unincorporated  towni  and 
villous. 

Officers:  Governor,  B.  B.  Brooks t  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Wm.  R.  Schnlf^r;  Treasurer, 
Edward  Gillitte;  Anditw.  Leroy  Grant;  Adju- 
tant-General, P.  A.  Gatchell;  Attorney-General, 
W.  E.  Uulkni;  Superintendent  of  Education,  A. 
D.  Cook— all  Republieans. 

Jtn)lciABT.  Supreme  Court;  Chief  Justice, 
Chaa.  M.  Potter ;  Associate  Justices,  Cyrus 
Beard,  Richard  H.  Scott;  Clerk,  W.  H.  Kelly— 
all  Republicans, 

The  State  L^slaturc  of  1909  was  composed 
of  21  Republicans  and  8  Democrats  In  the  Sen- 
ate, and  46  Republicans  and  6  Democrats  in  the 
House.  The  State  representativea  In  Cragress 
will  be  found  in  the  ■ectlon  Con^rew  of  the 
article  Uifmm  States. 

WYSSr  Lvomr  Naidlioit  Bohapabte:  A 

Trench  engineer,  died  June  15,  1009.  He  was 
bom  in  1846,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  and 
Princess  Letitia  Bonaparte.  He  was,  for  a 
time,  an  officer  in  the  French  navr,  and  on  his 
retirement  he  conducted  a  series  of  explorations 
in  Central  America.  These  led  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  project  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Through  his  aetiVi^  Franoe  seenred  eonoessions 
from  Colombia,  ana  when  these  were  In  danger 
of  lapsing,  he  arranged  for  a  prolongation.  He 
later  turned  over  his  interests  in  the  enterprise 
to  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  Wyse's  nook 
on  the  canal  was  crowned  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  1886,  Among  his  other  works  are: 
Travelt  Through  the  Andes  and  Pampag 
(1860) ;  From  Montevideo  to  Valparaito  by  the 
Straits  of  MageUiBM  and  tKs  Patagonian  Oanab 
(1877). 

TACHTHTO     Aim  HOTOBSOATZKa 

The  principal  yachting  evrai  of  1009  was 
the  international  oontest  off  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  for  the  eup  offered  by  President 
Taft.  The  entries  included  three  Ger- 
man under  yachts — EevvUa^  Beohund  II, 
and  Margareth»-~iaid  three  American  yachts 
— Wolf,  Jojfette  and  Ellen.  Six  races  were 
sailed  between  August  30  and  September  7,  of 
which  the  Joyette  won  three,  and  the  Ellen  two. 
The  Hevella  was  the  only  Oerman  boat  to  win 
a  race,  having  been  the  victor  In  the  third 
sailed.  The  670-lnile  raee  from  New  York  to 
Bermuda,  held  on  June  6-8,  was  won  by  G.  S. 
Runk's  Margaret,  whose  corrected  time  was  73 
hours  61  minutes  12  seconds.  W.  L.  Baum's 
Amorita,  which  flnished  third  in  the  elapsed 
time  of  78  hours  19  minutes  16  seconds,  broke 
all  previous  records  for  tlie  race.  Other  im- 
portant ocean  races  in  1009,  and  the  winners 
of  each  were:    City  Island  to  Vineyard  Light- 


ship (286  miles)  H.  A.  Jackson's  Vbftorjn 
Cape  May  raoe  (326  miles)  for  schooners,  W.  O, 
Torven's  Tammanff;  New  York  to  Block  Island 
(100  miles),  A.  C.  Jones's  sloop  Jfvtmeg^  The 
Astor  and  King  Edward  cup  races  were  lield  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  August  6-7-  The  winners  of 
the  various  cups  wo-c :  Sloop  cup,  A.  8. 
Cochran's  Avenger,  also  the  winner  in  1908; 
schooner  cup,  P.  F.  Brewster's  Elmtna;  King^ 
cup,  G,  M.  Fynchon's  Ittalena. 

Motor  boating  In  1909  experienced  a  remark- 
able increase  In  pcnmlarity,  more  races  and 
r^ttas  being  held  than  ever  before.  Of  world- 
wide interest  was  the  Monte  Carlo  Motor  Boat 
Carnival,  !n  which  several  different  countries 
were  represented.  The  principal  raes  of  the 
carnival  was  the  Coupe  des  Nations,  which  was 
won  by  the  WoUeley-Siddeley,  a  Great  Britain 
entry.  The  German  boat  Letetotte  finished 
second.  E.  J.  Bchneder*s  DiMe  II.,  the  only 
American  contestant,  had  to  quit  early  In  the 
race.  A  eamlvat  in  the  United  St^es  whloh 
attracted  coiuiderable  interest  was  that  held 
in  the  Hudson  River  in  September.  Of  the  ocean 
rmeea  In  1909,  the  more  Important  were  the  New 
York  to  Bermuda  (660  miles),  won  by  R.  Lever* 
tug's  Heather;  the  Bermuda  to  New  York,  won 
by  J.  G.  H.  Whitaker's  /lyt,  and  the  New  York 
to  Marblehead  (866  miles),  won  b^  F.  D.  OUea's 
Elino  II. 

TALX  DNIVEBSITY.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  founded 
in  1701.  The  attendance  In  1908-9  was  3460, 
and  the  number  of  officers  was  486.  The 
students  were  divided  as  follows  i  Qraduate 
school,  385;  college,  1278;  Sheffield  scientifle 
school  063;  art  school,  47;  nnislo  sohool,  96; 
forest  school,  70;  department  of  theology* 
106;  department  of  medicine,  140;  department 
of  law,  434.  Among  ttie  ehauges  in  the  faculty 
during  the  3^r  were  the  retirement  of  Profes- 
sor William  Graham  Sumner,  professor  of 
political  and  social  science,  and  Bernadotte 
Perrin,  professor  of  Greek  faistoir.  In  addition 
to  these  retirements,  Charles  Hubbard  Judd, 

Cfessor  of  psyelioltigy,  resigned  to  accept  the 
dship  of  the  school  of  pedagogy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cliieago.  Ambrose  White  Vernon  r*> 
signed  the  chair  of  practical  theology  to  resunw 
active  work  in  the  pulpit,  and  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, resigned  as  a  member  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Sheffield  scientific  school.  Profes- 
sor Leslie  Paige  Breckenridge,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  became  the  head  of  the  eourses  in 
mechanical  engineering,  and  Rev.  l^nry  Hallam 
Tweedy  succeeded  Professor  Vernon  in  the  ehair 
of  practical  tlieology.  Mr.  Hammond's  plaae 
was  filled  by  James  Farley  McClelland  <tf 
Lcland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  as  professor  of 
mining  engineering.  Professor  Henry  Crosby 
Emery  of  the  department  of  political  economy, 
was  appointed  by  President  Taft,  chairman  of 
the  newly  created  tariff  board,  and  Lee  Me- 
Clung,  treasurer  of  the  University,  resigned  his 
position  to  beoonw  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  appointment  of  President  Taft. 
The  most  important  individual  oontributitm 
made  to  the  University  during  the  year  was  a 
gift  of  $100,000  from  Mrs.  Morris  K.  Jesupi 
for  a  professorship  of  silviculture  in  the  Forest 
School,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  There 
were  received  during  the  year  a  large  number 
of  anonymous  gifts,  wliich,  added  to  those  other- 
wise received,  will  enable  the  University  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  General  Education  Board 
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Class  of  1858,  a  bequest  of  about  $460,000 
came  to  the  University.  The  library  contained, 
in  1008-0,  about  650,000  volames.  The  gross 
ad^tion  to  the  funds  of  the  University  for  the 
year,  not  including  specific  gifts  to  income, 
amounted  to  $1,400,455,  and  gifts  to  income 
amounted  to  $60,050.  The  available  receipts 
for  expenses  amounted  to  $1,240,208,  and  the 
expenditures  to  $1,226,269.  The  funde  of  the 
University  amounted  on  June  30,  1909,  to  $10,- 
302,731,  which  includes  real  estate.  The  presi- 
dent is  Arthur  T.  Hadley. 

TI  WAS  TON.  Prime  Minister  of  Korea, 
assassinated  December  22,  1900.  He  bad  held 
the  ofHce  of  Prime  Minister  since  May,  1007, 
when  the  Korean  Cabinet  was  rearranged  at  the 
suggestion  of  Japan.  He  was  previous  to  that 
time  Minister  of  Education,  and  Marquis  Ito 
secured  him  the  premiership  by  exerting  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  He  was 
the  strongest  supporter  of  Japan's  policy  In 
Korea.  Late  in  1909  he  was  admonished  by 
Vlaoount  Sone,  the  Japanese  Resident-General, 
for  orcractivity  in  opposing  the  Ilchlnhoi  party, 
Mid  agitating  for  amalgamation  with  Japan. 

YOUNG,  EixA  (Flaoo).  See  Education  at 
THE  Untied  States,  and  Itxtkois. 

YOTTNa  HEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCZA- 
TZON.  An  undenominational  association  for 
the  carrying  on  of  all  departments  of  Christian 
work.  The  first  association  was  organized  in 
London,  in  1844.  They  now  exist  in  every  con- 
tinent and  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  world. 
In  America  they  are  found  in  10  countries;  in 
Europe,  in  24;  in  Asia,  12;  In  Africa,  5;  and 
in  Australasia,  3.  The  total  membership  of 
the  association  in  1909  was  836,186.  The  asso- 
ciations occupied  1214  buildings,  valued  at  $58,- 
045,000,  and  there  were  1402  paid  general  secre- 
taries. In  North  America  there  were  1914  asso- 
ciations, with  456,924  members  and  680  build- 
ings, valued  at  $40,872,630.  There  were  2687 
employed  officials.  In  the  educational  classes 
under  the  auspices  of  the  association  were  46,- 
945  members;  In  physical  work,  216,262;  in 
Bible  classes,  92,586.  By  departments  the 
classiflcatlons  were  as  follows:  Members  In  the 
railnwd  association,  75,721;  in  student  associa- 
tions, 53,600;  in  college  associations,  10,400; 
in  boys'  departments,  82,830.  In  city  associa- 
tions there  were  62,067  men  in  industrial  oc- 
cupations. For  current  expenses  there  were 
expended  in  1009,  for  local  work,  $0,783,496; 
State  and  provincial  work,  $422,332;  internal 
committee — •home  work,  $254,839;  foreign  mis- 
sion work,  $178,857.  There  were  60  Interna- 
tional wnployed  secretaries  in  the  home  field, 
and  80  in  the  foreign  field.  The  Xorth  Amer- 
ican International  Committee  is  composed  of 
Lucien  C.  Warner,  chairman;  F.  B.  Sehenck, 
treasurer;  and  R.  0.  Morse,  general  secretary. 

YOUNO  WOMEN'S  CHBISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION, National  Boabd  of.  An  organiza- 
tion formed  in  1006,  to  unite  in  one  body  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
United  States,  to  establish,  develop,  and  unify 
Buch  associations,  to  advance  the  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  jroung  women,  and  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  World's  Young  Women^s  Christian 
Association.   The  national   organization  con- 


centres.  The  National  Board  is  composed  of  30 
resident  members,  and  1  representative  from 
eadh  of  the  Territorial  and  State  cMomittees. 
It  maintains  a  staff  of  23  national  seeretaries 
and  special  workers,  and  an  office  staff  of  27. 
The  membership  is  about  120,000.  The  Associa- 
tion maintains  a  national  training  school,  and 
eight  preliminary  training  centres,  and  also  does 
valuable  work  in  providing  young  women  with 
employment  and  with  accommodations  for  living. 
The  World's  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  founded  in  1804,  and  17  national  asso- 
ciations are  now  affiliated.  These  are  Great 
Britain,  United  States,  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
Australasia,  Finland,  Holland,  Japan,  Canada, 
Portugal,  South  Africa,  China,  Sweden,  India, 
Denmark  and  Hungary.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  a  resident  membership  in 
London,  and  two  representatives  from  America 
and  other  countries.  The  headquarters  are  in 
London.  The  Fourth  World's  Conference  will 
be  held  in  Berlin,  Germany,  in  1910.  The  presi- 
dent is  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  and  General  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Mabel  Cratty. 

YUAN  8HIH-KAL  See  Chuta,  para- 
graphs on  History. 

ZALINSKI,  EuMimD  Louis  Gbat.  An 
American  military  oflicer,  died  on  March  10, 
1900.  Be  was  bom  at  Kurnieh,  Pnusian 
Poland,  In  1849.  His  parents  came  to  the 
United  States  when  he  was  four  years  of  age. 
In  1864  he  entered  the  Union  Army  as  aid-de- 
camp to  General  Nelson  A.  Mites.  He  served 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  professor  of 
military  science  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  from  1872  to  1876.  From  1883 
to  1869,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment and  perfecting  of  pneumatic  dynamite  wc- 
pedo  guns.  He  retired  frun  active  service  in 
1894,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
in  1004.  Major  Zatlnski  invented  aereral  im- 
portant military  devices. 

ZANZIBAB.  A  British  protectorate  on  tiie 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  composed  of  the  islands 
of  Zanzibar  (640  square  miles),  Pemba  (380), 
Lamu  (.66),  Manda,  Patta,  and  Siwa;  a  ten- 
mile  coast  line  from  Wanza  to  Kipini;  and  the 
port  of  Kismayu  with  a  ten-mile  radius. 
Eatimated  population  of  Zanzibar  (1007),  176,- 
000;  of  Pemba,  80,000.  Capital,  Zanzibar,  with 
55,750  inhabitenta.  The  negroes  are  moatfy 
Swafaill;  the  Arabs  number  about  10,000,  and 
control  a  great  part  of  the  industrial  interesta. 
The  foreign  population  is  largely  engaged  in 
trading.  Mohammedanism  (Sunni  sect),  is  the 
prevailing  belief;  the  Sultan  and  his  family  are 
of  the  Ibadhi  sect.  There  are  Protestant  and 
Catholic  missions.  Zanzibar  produces  four- 
fifths  of  the  world's  clove  crop,  copra,  iTory, 
rubber  and  gnm-copat.  The  imports  in  1008 
amounted  to  £960,841,  against  £1,232,957  in 
1007;  exports,  £077.628.  against  £1.070,067  in 
1907.  The  principal  articles  of  export  were 
valued  (1007)  as  follows;  Cloves,  £396,121; 
copra,  £137,633;  ivory,  £57,502.  Tbe  oountries 
of  origin  and  destination  for  two  years  are 
given  on  next  page. 

The  statistics  are  for  goods  actually  handled 
at  the  port  of  Zanzibar,  and  take  no  account  of 
great  quantities  of  goods  passing  through  Zan- 
zibar in  mail  and  other  steamers^  and  tboae 
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'  ~  '  retorts  in  operation  waa  estimated  at  S6,500. 

^  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  total,  103,958.  Spelter 

Imports         Exports  stocks  were  reduced  during  the  year  by  kbout 

fi™'?*'T»I?»l'i*   «197.M4  35  per  cent.    Owing  to  the  reduced  output  in 

Qermanr    62;022  1«  086  ^*>"d8  production,  and   Germany,   with  the 

United  States   47,»8S  99,119  combined  product  of  Silesia,  in  the  Rhine  dis- 

trict, a«ain  taking  first  position.   The  zino 
1908  nuning  indusby  reflected  the  Mndition  prerail- 

Importa        ^xparta  ^ng  in  the  smelting  industry.   At  the  eloie  <rf 

British  India   £844.638         £266  387  ^^'"^  unsold  in  the  ore  bins  of 

Great  Britain    184,176  89,891  the  Joplin  region  over  6000  tons  of  blende  con- 

OCTman  East  Africa   110.888  197,668  centrales.    Many  of  the  large  mines  in  this  dis- 

uSSSd^tites  »;l»o      :::::::  "'^'^  '.^  ^ 

 11111'  "gained  closed  during  1908. 

The  total  production  of  spelter  In  the  United 

transhipped  from  one  coasting  resse!  to  another  th^«*^fli tJ^HL  7^^}^'^^i  "^""^  .9' 

in  the  &r  without  being  handled ;  and  they  Jj^!;  Wi?  ™          domestic  ore  and  ,  19.675 

give,  therefore,  an  inadeqiSte  idea  of  the  im-  ^^V^  ^SJiL^'^^  °' 

poTtence  of  Zanzibar  aslhe  centre  of  trade  in  tet„*^^  Sn^     ^iu^'^J"?!?^  "M*^ 

£st  Africa.   The  totel  tonnage  of  ocean-going  Staf  nSdnftln^^n  *>.  t?^^^^ 

•f«.»A-a  m*        »»«       10AQ         AAK  production  in  the  United  States.  Colorado 

•tewners  entered  at  the  port  in  1908  was  446,-  «;cupie8  second  place  and  Wisconsin  third  The 

360,  exelusii^  <rf  *  Iwge  opasting  and  dhow  ^^Hd's  production  of  spelter  in   So8  declined 

traffic  extending  to  Bombay,  Arabia,  the  Comoro  17  nin  fnna       o  1  *  *i.  "«cimea. 

Islands,    and  Ttfadagasca?.    There    are    seven  U'lm^h^^ 

miles  of  light  railwSy.   The  Sultan  (Sezzid),  Sove   '      in  tJf  uStS^  S!*« ' 

AH  bin  Hj^ond  (bori  June  7,  1884,  succeeded  trfeTVhSi         a  A^J^-S^ « 

his  father  July  20,  1902),  is  a  mere  figurehead.  &S^iTd  v^Ja  fe^J'I?"**"" 

British  Agent  and  Consufeneral  (1900),  E.  A.  SWeSum  S  ^^.S 

W  Clarke^  The  Zanzibar  domains  on  the  main-  rn'oe^m^^/lTiS  rill's*  *Z 

land  extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juba  are  total  production  in  1908  wis  796,832  Xrt  tons 

administered  by  the  Governor  of  the  East  Africa  as  compared  with  813.842  in  1907.   The  uS 

Protectorate.  States  imported  zinc  in  1908  to  the  Tal« 

gimtRATTK,  Cabl.  a  Oerman  musician,  $90,389. 
died  December  29,  1909.  He  was  bom  at  Mai-  The  world's  production  of  sine  in  1909  was 
chow.  In  the  Grand  Doehy  of  Mecklenburg-  estimated  at  tlie  close  of  the  year  at  773  870 
Schwerin,  in  1826.  He  began  the  study  of  musio  long  tons,  as  estimated  by  the  Bngineering  'and 
in  his  12th  year,  and  afterwards  pursned  hfs  Mining  Journal.  Of  this  the  United  States 
studies  in  Hanover  and  Berlin.  In  1848  he  was  credited  with  238,455  tons,  an  Increaae  ac- 
joined  a  band  of  young  musicians  and  came  to  cording  to  this  authority  of  60,499  tons  over 
the  United  States,  giving  concerts  under  the  the  product  of  1908.  The  European  countries 
title  of  the  Germanla  Musical  Society.  The  except  Austria,  increased  their  production,  hut 
tour  was  a  great  success,  and  when  the  Ger-  the  gains  were  small  in  most  eases,  imly  Great 
mania  Society  disbanded,  Zerrahn  was  chosen  Britain  and  ^Uand  having  any  eonslderabte 
to  succeed  Carl  Bergmann  as  conductor  of  the  changes. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Socie^,  of  Boston.   He  «s,  

was  for  42  years  the  conductor  of  this  Society,  _  ZOOLOOICAI,  SOUlETlJiS.  The  DeutBcbe 
a  record  unparalleled  in  musical  history.  He  re-  Zoologischen  Gesellschaft  met  at  Frankfort 
tired  in  1898  and  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  '^'"^^  1  to  3.    A  noteworthy  feature  of  the 

lived  until  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death,  ?^eeting  was  an  address  by  Professor  A.  Lang, 
when  he  again  came  to  the  United  States.  Aside  president  of  the  ZoSlogy  section  of  the 

from  his  long  association  with  the  Handel  and  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 


from  his  long  association  with  the  Handel  and  American  Association  fo 
Haydn  Society  as  conductor,  his  professional  Science,  which  met  in  Bo 
life  included  an  active  participation  in  the  or-  Professor  C.  J.  Herrick, 


Boston,  in  December,  was 
who  delivered  an  ad- 


old  Orchestral  Union  concerts,  those  of  the  "ts,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  H.  S. 
Harvard  Musical  Association,  and  the  Philhar-  Jennings,  met  at  the  same  time,  no  technical 
monio  Orchestra;  for  many  years  those  of  the  P^pe^'a  were  read  before  the  above  section.  In 
Orpheus  Musical  Society,  for  30  years  the  an-  connection  with  the  above,  the  American  Society 
nual  Worcester  Musical  Festival,  and  the  eon-  °»  Naturalists,  held  a  special  meeting  at  which 
oerts  of  the  Salem  Oratorio  Society,  as  well  as  pap«rs  relating  to  various  phases  of  evolutionary 
the  direction  for  many  years  of  the  choral  so-  "searon  were  read.  The  president's  address, 
eieties  and  festivals  in  cities  in  New  Hampshire,  P^en  by  Professor  T.  H.  Morgan,  was  on 
Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  "  Chance  or  Purpose  In  the  Evolution  of  Organ- 

isms." 

ZINC.    The  year  1908  was  unfavorable  in 
the  zinc  smelting  industry.    It  be^n  with  low      ZOdLOGT.    Zoological  research  of  the  ores- 
fL^^,        probably  the  largest  stocks  in  the  sent   day,   aside   from   the   historically  older 
5  .iiJJ  *l{         "<*"fj'*y-  .frii^'r^  improved  descriptive  anatomy  and  embrvology,  the  result, 
during  the  fi«t  quarter,  but  by  the  middle  of  of  which  fill  a  larje  part  of  the  literature  hw 

The  latter  half  of  the  year  was  marked  by  a  mental  lines.  This  experimentation  may  bo 
gradual  improvement.   Tlie  average  number  of  studies  of  the  phenomei^a  of  regeneration,  L  Z 
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tbe  prooessM  of  Teparatloti  of  artlflclal  InjurleB,  and  3 — because  injection  liquids  forced  Into  the 
or  they  may  be  studies  of  the  uninjured  egg,  oelom  do  not  paH  into  the  nephridium. 
embryo,  or  adnlt,  when  snbleeted  to  nuwe  or  Of  tinwly  interait  in  view  of  the  importance 
leea  abnormal  euTfronraentai  eondltlona.  The  of  trypanoeome*  aa  dleeace  producers,  are  • 
problems  are  Tery  technical,  and  the  results  series  of  papers  in  tbe  Quarterly  Journal  of 
dlfficuit  to  snmmarize  in  any  popular  fashion.  Mioroacopioat  Bcienee,  deaMng  with  the  anatnoy 
A  possibility  of  important  practical  resnlts  and  reproduction  of  these  organisms, 
following  from  r^teneration  has  been  pointed  Stecne  has  published  in  Zeitgchrift  f.  TTtssen- 
ont  by  Stockard,  who  has  written  extensively  MhaftliolM  Zootogie,  a  study  of  the  light  pro- 
en  this  subject,  and  who  thinks  he  can  see  an  dnoing  organs  of  Attomalopg  katoptron  and 
analogy  between  the  behavior  of  r^eneratfng  PkottOtlephanm  palpehratut,  two  fish  from  the 
tissue  and  that  of  morbid  growths,  such  as  Malay  Archipelago,  and  concludes  that  light 
eancer.  In  view  of  the  very  great  importanee  (vgans  in  fishes  are  of  two  sortst  1,  Acinose 
which  the  study  of  caneer  has  at  tbe  present  ^ands,  at  first  open,  but  which  with  further 
time,  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  further  research  specialisation  lose  their  dncts,  and  are  changed 
will  oonflrm  the  accuracy  of  this  suggestion.  Into  rounded  sacs.  These  Me  on  the  head  or  on 
Siedlecki  has  studied  the  habits  and  embry-  body  appendages,  so  that  their  light  illuminates 
ology  of  the  Javanese  flying  frogs,  Polypedate$  the  field  of  vision  of  the  fish.  They  are  plenti- 
tHnwardtii  and  P.  leuoomyttaa.  Tbe  latter  Is  fully  supplied  with  blood  and  nerves,  and  are 
more  abundant,  hut  the  former  was  easier  to  larger  toan  those  of  the  second  class.  2,  a 
eateh,  and  most  of  his  observations  were  on  It.  group  composed  of  gland  like  cells,  but  not 
The  sexes  are  colored  much  alike,  but  the  female  grouped  into  glands,  and  are  sparingly  provided 
fa  larger  than  tbe  male.  Tbe  Immature  female  with  blood  and  nerves,  and  It  is  not  clear 
oan  M  distingnished  from  the  male  by  the  whether  they  are  derived  from  glands  or  from 
larger  sloe  of  the  eyes  in  tbe  male,  and  the  sense  cells.  They  lie  in  the  cutis  along  the 
abmntely  as  well  as  relatively  greater  length  back.  Light  produced  by  the  first  group  Is  an 
of  the  vocal  chords.  The  animal  adheres  very  extracellular  product,  constant  and  intense,  and 
elosely  to  trees,  glass  of  an  aquarium,  etc.,  us*  not  affected  by  stimulation.  That  of  the  second 
Ing  as  adhesive  organs,  not  only  the  pads  on  group  is  called  out  by  stimulation,  never  ap- 
the  toes,  but  the  skin  of  the  ventral  surface  of  pearing  spontaneously,  and  when  it  appean, 
body,  apreonal  akin  fold,  and  a  portion  of  the  increases  gradually  to  a  maximum.  The  organs 
diu.  When  seen  from  below,  as  through  the  found  In  the  above  fishes  beknur  to  the  first 
riass  ta  which  it  is  adberlncb  the  whole  body  group.  They  are  absolutely  aa  well  as  relatively 
looks  like  an  oval  sucker.  The  attaehment  migr  the  largest  light  producing  organs  found  In 
be  so  dose  that  it  ia  retained  after  death.  fishes,  which  Is  the  more  surpridng  linee  these 

TlM  muscles  of  the  1ms  are  very  strong,  so  are  not  deep  sea  forms, 
that  the  animal  Is  a  good  swimmer  and  jumper.  Miller  has  made  an  ecological  study  of  the 
In  jumping  down  from  a  high  place,  it  uses  the  common  toad.  From  experiments  he  concludes 
webs  on  m  feet  as  parachutes,  and  can  jump  that  in  hibernating,  tbey  go  down  below  the 
from  considerable  hetghte  without  injury.  This  freezing  line  if  possible,  and  if  prevented  from 
Is  useful  in  enabling  it  to  escape  Urds  and  going  as  deep  as  this,  are  killed  tiie  oold. 
tree  snakes.  The  breeding  season  is  apparently  If  kept  through  the  Winter  in  a  warm  ro«n, 
naltthr  fas  March.  Copulation  is  at  night,  tbe  they  do  not  have  a  period  of  lethargv.  While 
eggs  being  laid  early  in  the  morning.  About  v«rv  voracious,  tbe  digestive  power  of  the  ani- 
00  to  00  are  laid,  enveloped  In  slime,  and  de<  ma!  Is  slow,  so  that  it  pan  digest  only  one 
posited  in  a  rolled  up  leaf,  where  the  young  meal  a  day,  and  usually  feeds  less  frequently 
undergo  their  development.  The  outer  portion  than  this.  As  an  insect  eater,  the  economio 
of  tbe  slime  hardens,  while  tbe  liquid  in  it  importance  of  the  toad  is  considerable,  though 
oolleets  in  the  centre,  and  in  this  the  tadpoles  since  it  eats  both  bmeflclal  and  injurious  in- 
live  for  a  time  after  hatching.  Later  they  seeto,  an  exact  estimate  is  difficult  to  make, 
drop  to  the  ground,  where  (f  they  happen  to  For  the  market  gardener,  the  value  wonld  be 
drop  Into  a  pool,  they  develop  farther.  They  more  than  for  the  ordinary  farmer,  a  eonserva- 
are  not  neoessarlly  killed  if  they  happen  to  drop  tive  estimate  of  tbe  value  to  the  former  being 
on  dry  ground,  for  tropical  showers  may  wosn  $5.00  a  year  for  each  toad. 


Ctoodrich  returns  to  the  discussion  of  the  rotifers  are  able  to  withstand  drying,  and  will 
structure  of  the  Amphioxua  nephridium.  In  rerlve  after  long  desiccation, 
inevions  papers  he  had  maintained  that  this  Mast,  from  a  studv  of  the  reactions  of 
has  no  Internal  opening,  but  these  results  were  Didinium,  a  eiliate  infusorian,  eoocludes  that 
disputed  by  Boveri,  who  described  such  open-  the  triohoeysts  are  not  organs  of  <^ense,  but 
ingfl  as  present.  Goodrich  thinks  this  a  mis-  are  used  solely  for  defensive  purposes.  Q,  B. 
take  because,  1— In  thin  sections  a  definite  portl-  Waniner  has  reinvestigated  the  question  as  to 
tlon  wall  can  always  be  demonstrated  across  whether  the  New  Zealand  Kea  actually  killa 
tiie  Inner  end  of  nephridium;  2— the  living  sheep,  and  finds  evidence  that  it  does.  It  at- 
nephrldium  has  been  seen  to  contain  a  liquid  tacks  the  kidney,  more  because  that  is  the  eari- 
under  such  pressure  that  the  end  bulged,  which  est  region  in  which  to  get  a  foothold,  than  be- 
lt wonld  not  do  if  there  were  an  opening  in  i^  cause  of  any  especial  fondness  for  this  oigan. 


them  Into  pools. 


THB  END 
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